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THE   PREFACE. 


Tbs  first  object  of  this  pnblic&tion  was  to  give  the  text  of  the  GANTERBumr  Tales  as 
IS  the  M8S.  within  the  reach  of  the  Editor  would  enable  him  to  make  it. 


The  account  of  former  Editions,  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Preface  (a),  will  shew,  that  this 
object  had  hitherto  been  either  entirely  neglected,  or  at  least  very  imperfectly  pursued.  The 
Editor  therefore  has  proceeded  as  if  his  author  had  never  been  published  before.  He  has 
formed  the  text  throughout  from  the  MSS.  and  has  paid  little  regard  to  the  readings  of  any 
•dition,  except  the  two  by  Gaxton,  each  of  which  may  now  be  considered  as  a  Manuscript.  A 
List  of  the  MSS.  collated,  or  consulted,  upon  this  occasion  is  subjoined  (b). 

In  order  to  make  the  proper  use  of  these  MSS.,  to  unravel  the  confusions  of  their  orthogra- 
ph jy  mnd  to  judge  between  a  great  number  of  various  readings,  it  was  necessary  to  enquire 
into  the  state  of  our  language  and  versification  at  the  time  when  Chaucer  wrote,  and  also,,  as 
much  as  was  possible,  into  the  peculiarities  of  his  style  and  manner  of  composition.  Nor  was 
it  less  necessary  to  examine  with  some  attention  the  work  now  intended  to  be  republished  ;  to 
draw  a  line  between  the  imperfections,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  left  in  it  by  the 
author,  and  those  which  have  crept  into  it  since ;  to  distinguish  the  parts  where  the  author 
appears  as  an  inventor,  from  those  where  he  is  merely  a  translator,  or  imitator ;  and  throughout 
the  whole  to  trace  his  allusions  to  a  variety  of  forgotten  books  and  obsolete  customs.  As  a 
certain  degree  of  information  upon  all  these  points  will  be  found  to  bo  necessary  even  for  the 
reading  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  with  intelligence  and  satisfaction,  the  Editor  hopes  he  shall 
be  excused  for  supposing,  that  the  majority  of  his  readers  will  not  be  displeased  with  his 
attempt  to  shorten  at  least  the  labour  of  their  enquiries,  by  laying  before  them  such  parts  of 
the  result  of  his  own  researches,  as  he  judges  will  be  most  conducive  to  that  purpose.  He  has 
therefore  added  to  the  text,  1.'  Ak  Essay'  ok  the  Lakgctaoe  and  VEasiFiCATioN  of 
Chaucee  ;  2.  Am  iktroovctory  Dibcouese  to  the  Cakterbuet  Tales  ;  and  3.  Notes, 


•  In  this  EbBAT,  Plui  the  third,  {.  l—S.  !s  contained  a  short  yiew  of  English  Poetry  to  the  time  of  Chancer,  the 
troQble  of  eompfllng  which  the  Editor  might  perhaps  hare  eayed  himself,  if  he  had  foreseen,  that  Mr.  Warton's 
BmoBT  or  BMausH  PoantT  would  hare  appeared  so  soon.  Both  the  Bstap  and  the  Tntrodftctorv  DUeourte  were 
■«  Mr.  Warton's  hook  was  published ;  which  is  mentioned,  not  so  much  to  obriate  any  suspicion  dt 
I,  ae  to  apologise  for  whaterer  defects  there  may  be  in  either  of  those  treatises,  from  a  want  of  the  llgLt* 
thai  iMmed  and  eUgaat  writer  haa  thrown  upon  all  parte  of  this  subject. 
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into  which  he  has  thrown  an  account  of  the  most  material  TariouB  readings  ;  illustrations  of 
particular  passages ;  and  explanations  of  the  most  uncommon  words  and  phrases,  especially 
such  as  are  omitted,  or  ill  explained,  in  the  Glossary  to  Urry's  Edition. 

He  had  once  an  intention  of  adding  a  Glossary*,  and  a  Life  of  Chaucer.  From  the  former 
of  these  undertakings  he  was  deterred  by  the  bulk  to  which  this  publication  had  already 
swollen,  and  by  the  consideration  that  a  Glossary,  adapted  to  a  part  only  of  Chaucer's  writings, 
must  necessarily  be  a  very  imperfect  work,  the  utility  of  which  would  by  no  means  be  propor- 
tionable to  the  labour  employed  in  compiling  it.  If  this  attempt,  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  their  too  much  neglected  bard,  should  so  far  succeed  as  to  bring  to  light  any  M8S. 
by  the  help  of  which,  together  with  those  in  the  Bodleian  and  other  Libraries,  the  remainder 
of  the  writings  of  Chaucer  might  be  restored  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  purity,  a  good  Glossary 
to  the  whole  would  be  a  most  useful  work,  and  indeed  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a 
Dictionary  of  our  antient  Language. 

With  respect  to  a  Ufe  of  Chaucer,  he  found,  after  a  reasonable  waste  of  time  and  pains  in 
searching  for  materials,  that  he  coud  add  few  fadU  to  those,  which  have  already  appeared  in 
several  lives  of  that  poet ;  and  he  was  not  disposed,  either  to  repeat  the  comments  and  inven- 
tions, by  which  former  biographers  have  endeavoured  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  facts,  or  to 
substitute  any  of  his  own  for  the  same  laudable  purpose.  Listead  therefore  of  a  formal  life  of 
his  author,  which,  upon  these  principles,  must  have  been  a  very  meagre  narration,  he  has 
added  to  this  PrefAce  (c)  a  short  Abstract  or  thb  historical  passages  or  the  Lirs 
or  Chaucer,  with  remarks^  which  may  serve  to  separate  for  the  future  those  passages  from 
others,  which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  to  credit,  but  the  single  circumstance  of 
having  been  often  repeated. 

He  will  detain  the  reader  no  longer  than  just  to  observe,  that  in  the  following  edition  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales  he  does  net  recollect  to  have  deviated  from  the  M8S.  (except,  perhaps,  by 
adding  the  final  ii  to  a  very  few  words)  in  any  one  instance,  of  which  the  reader  is  not  adver- 
tised in  the  notes. 

[*  TUa  intanUoB  the  iMmsd  Bdltor  afterwardtoarriei  into  exaoutton,  and  pnUiahed  a  Gloauy  in  177&1 
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(a)  an  account  of  former  editions  of  the  CANTERBURY  TALES. 

The  Art  of  Printing  had  been  invented  and  exercised  for  a  considerable  time,  in  most 
oonntries  of  Europe,  before  the  Art  of  Criticism  was  called  in  to  superintend  and  direct  its 
operations.  It  is  therefore  much  more  to  the  honour  of  our  meritorious  countryman  William 
GszftoD,  that  he  chose  to  make  the  Canterbury  Tales  one  of  the  earliest  productions  of  his  press, 
than  it  can  be  to  his  discredit,  that  he  printed  them  very  incorrectly.  He  probably  took  the  first 
MS.  that  he  coud  procure  to  print  from,  and  it  happened  unluckily  to  be  one  of  the  worst  in  all 
respects  that  he  coud  possibly  have  met  with.  The  very  few  copies  of  this  Edition,  which  are 
now  remaining*,  have  no  date,  but  Mr.  Ames  supposes  it  to  have  been  printed  in  1475  or  6. 

It  IS  still  more  to  the  honour  of  Caxton,  that  when  he  was  informed  of  the  imperfections  of 
his  edition,  he  very  readily  undertook  a  second,  ^  for  to  satisfy  theauthor,**  (as  he  says  himself,) 
'whereas  tofore  by  ignorance  he  had  erred  in  hurting  and  diffaming  his  book."  His  whole 
aeeoont  of  this  matter,  in  the  Preface  to  this  second  Edition,  is  so  clear  and  ingenuous,  that  I 
shaJH  insert  it  below  in  his  own  words'".  This  Edition  is  also  without  date,  except  that  the 
Preface  informs  us,  that  it  was  printed  six  years  after  the  first. 


*  Thm  late  Mr.  W«it  wbs  to  obliging  as  to  lend  me  a  complete  copy  of  this  Edition,  whidi  is  now,  as  1  have  heard.  In 
Oa  Kiag^  JJbnrj.  Tluro  is  another  complete  copy  in  the  Idbnuy  of  iCerton  College,  which  is  illuminated,  and  has 
a  raled  Une  mdsr  every  printed  one^  to  giye*  it  the  appearance,  I  sappoe^  of  a  MSL  Neither  of  these  books^  though 
swmhuly  oomplets^  has  any  F)rafiMa.or  Adrertisement. 

^  Pnf.  to  Oaxton's  Sd  Edit  tram  a  copy  in  the  Library  of  St  John's  Coll.  Oxford.   Amu,  p.  £5.— Whiche  book  I 

have  dylygcBtly  orersen,  and  dnly  ezamyned  to  the  ende  that  it  be  made  acoordyng  unto  his  owen  makyng ;  for  I 

fyada  many  at  tfae  ssyd  bookes,  whiohe  wiyters  hare  abrydgyd  it,  and  many  thynges  left  out,  and  in  some  places  hare 

•ette  oertagu  vanys  that  he  never  made  ne  aette  in  hys  books ;  of  whyohe  bookes  so  incorrecte  wss  one  hronghte  to  me 

vL  jmn  pa«yd«  whiohe  I  supposed  had  ben  yeray  true  and  oorrsote,  and  acoordyng  to  the  same  I  dyde  do  enprynte  a 

mitajn  nomber  of  them,  whyohe  anon  were  soldo  to  many  and  dyrerse  gentyl  men,  of  whom  one  gentylman  cam  to 

ssyd  that  this  book  was  not  aooording  In  many  places  unto  the  book  that  Gefferey  Chaucer  had  made.    To 

I  answered,  that  I  had  made  It  acoordyng  to  my  oopye,  and  by  me  was  nothyng  added  ne  mynushyd.    Thenne 

he  Biyd,  ha  knewe  a  book  whyehe  hys  fader  had  and  moohe  loryd,  that  was  Tory  trewe,  and  acoordyng  unto  hys  owen 

•nt  book  by  hym  made ;  and  ssyd  mant  yf  I  wold  enprynte  it  agayn,  he  wold  gete  me  the  same  book  for  a  oopye.  How 

be  It  he  wystweU  that  hys  fader  wold  not  gladly  departe  fh>  It.   Towhomlaaid,  inoaasthathecoude  getemesuche 

a  book,  trswe  and  ooReote,  yet  I  wold  ones  enderoyrs  me  to  enpiynte  It  sgayni  for  to  satisfy  the  anctour,  where  as 

lotos  by  jgnonnnott  I  erryd  in  hurtyng  and  dyflkmyng  his  book  in  dyreroe  places.  In  setting  in  somme  thynges  that 

hs  aeter  sayd  ne  made,  and  lering  out  many  thynges  that  he  made,  whyohe  ben  requysite  to  be  aette  in  it.   And  thus 

ws  lyil  at  aoootd,  and  he  fuU  gentylly  gate  of  hys  fader  the  said  book,  and  delyTcred  it  to  me,  by  whiohe  I  haT* 

my  book,  as  hesre  alter  alio  alonge  by  the  syde  of  almighty  God  shal  folowe,  whom  I  humbly  besoohsb  Ao. 

AS 
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Ames  mentions  an  Edition  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  "  Collected  by  William  Caxton, 
and  printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde  atWestmestre,  in  1495.  Folio."  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
seen  it  himself,  nor  have  I  ever  met  with  any  other  aothority  for  its  existence  ;  which  however 
I  do  not.  mean  to  dispute.  If  there  was  such  an  Edition,  we  may  be  tolerably  sure,  that  it  was 
only  a  copy  of  Caxton's. 

This  was  certainly  the  case  of  both  Pynson's  Editions.  He  has  prefixed  to  both  the  intro- 
ductory part  of  Caxton's  Prohemye  to  his  2d  Edition,  without  the  least  alteration.  In  what 
follows,  he  says,  that  he  purposes  to  imprint  his  book  [in  the  first  Edition]  by  a  copy  of  ike  taid 
MaOer  Caxton,  and  [in  the  second]  by  a  copy  of  WiUiam  Caxton*8  imprinting'.  That  the  Copy, 
mentioned  in  both  these  passages,  by  which  Pynson  purposed  to  imprint,  was  really  Caxton's 
second  Edition,  is  evident  from  the  slightest  comparison  of  the  three  books.  Pynson^s  first 
Edition  has  no  date,  but  is  supposed  (upon  good  grounds,  I  think)  to  have  been  printed  not 
long  after  1491,  the  year  of  Caxton's  death.  His  second  Edition  '  is  dated  in  1526,  and  was  the 
first  in  which  a  Collection  of  some  other  pieces  of  Chaucer  was  added  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

The  next  Edition,  which  I  have  been  able  to  meet  with,  was  printed  by  Thomas  Godfray  in 
1532.    If  this  be  not  the  very  Edition  which  Leland  speaks  of*  as  printed  by  Berthelette,  with 


Mr.  Lewis  in  his  Life  of  Caxton,  p.  104,  has  pablished  a  minute  account  of  th6  contents  of  this  edition  from  a  oopj 
In  the  Libraiy  of  Msgdalen  College,  Cambridge,  but  without  deciding  whether  it  Is  the  first  or  the  second  edition. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  second ;  but  the  Preface  is  lost.  There  is  an  imperfect  copy  of  this  edition  In  the  Museum,  and 
another  In  the  Libnuy  of  the  Royal  Society.    Both  together  would  not  make  a  complete  one. 

e  See  the  ProhemUt  to  Pynson's  Ist  and  8d  Editt  In  the  Preface  to  Urry's  Chaucer.  There  Is  a  complete  copy  of 
Pynson's  Ist  Edit.  In  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Society. 

^  I  Tenture  to  call  this  Pynson's  2d  Edit,  though  Ames  (from  some  notes  of  Bagford)  speaks  of  Editions  In  1580  and 
i522.  He  does  not  appear  to  hare  seen  them  himself.  Mr.  West  had  a  copy  of  the  Edition  of  1588,  in  whidi  the  name 
of  the  printer  and  the  date  of  the  impression  are  r^ularly  set  down  at  the  end  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  After  that 
follow  <*  TroUut  and  CretHde"  taxd  **  Hu  Boke  of  Fame,"  at  the  end  of  which  last  Is  a  note,  copied  ftrom  Caxton's  edition 
of  the  same  book,  with  this  addition.  And  here  /oloweth  another  ^  his  tcorket.  But  in  Mr.  West's  copy  nothing 
followed.  The  writer  of  the  Preface  to  Ed.  Urr.  seems  to  have  had  the  use  of  a  copy  of  this  Edition  In  IfiSe,  which 
contained  some  other  pieces  of  Chaucer's,  and'  several  by  other  hands.    See  the  Pref.  to  Ed.  Urr. 

•  I  think  it  necessary  to  state  Leiand's  account  of  the  editions  of  Chancer  In  his  own  words,  from  Tanner's  BiM 
BrU.  ▼.  Chaucer.  '*Non  alienum  meo  erlt  Instltuto  palam  facere,  Oulielmum  Coroduniim,  hominem  nee  indiligoitem 
nee  indootum,  et  quern  constat  primum  Londini  artem  ezercuisse  typographicam,  Chauceri  opera,  quotquot  vel  pretio 
▼el  precibus  comparare  potuit,  in  unum  volumen  coUegiue.  Yicit  tamen  Caxodnnicam  editlonem  BerOiolHuM  nostei 
oper&  Oulielmi  ThynnU  qui  multo  labore,  sedulitate,  ac  curA  usus  in  perquirendis  vetustis  exemplaribus,  mnl'ta  prirMB 
adjecit  edUloni,  Sed  neo  in  hac  parte  carult  Brianut  Tucca,  mihi  famillaritate  conjunctlssimus,  et  Anglicse  lingua: 
eloquentlA  miriflcus,  suA  gloriA,  editA  In  postremam  Impressionem  pra/atione  elimatA,  luculentA,  elegantl.  Seqnar 
Igitur  oodioem  paueit  abhinc  amiis  Impressum,  et  promlssum  adponam  syllabon."  He  then  gives  a  Syllabus  of  the 
works  of  Chaucer,  contained  in  that  Edition,  as  foUows :  **  FabuUx  Cantiana  xziv,  quarum  duae  solutA  oratione  scripts ; 
sed  Petri  Aratorit  fabulay  quae  oommuui  doctorum  consensu  Chanoero,  tanquam  vero  parent!,  attribuitur,  in  utrAque 
editione,  quia  malos  sacerdotum  mores  vehonenter  Increpavit,  suppressa  est.  De  arte  anuindi  alias  H(maunoe  nf  th* 
Jtoie,'*&c. 

Before  I  make  any  remarks  upon  this  account,  I  must  observe  that  it  was  drawn  up  by  Leland  before  the  jrear  1540. 
This  appears  from  his  **  New  Year's  gift  to  Henry  YIII.  In  the  xzxvii  yeare  of  his  raygne,"  (1  Jan.  1546.)  In  which  he 
says  expressly,  that  he  had  spent  the  last  six  years  In  travelling  about  the  kfaagdom,  "  all  his  other  occupations  Inter- 
mitted,"  [Ed.  1745.  pw  xxil.  profixed  to  Leiand's  lUn.  v.  I.]  so  that  his  book  De  Viris  iUuetrUnu,  which  he  speaks  of  as 
finished  in  the  same  piece,  p.  xxi.  must  have  been  finished  before  he  set  out  upon  his  travels.  I  wUl  observe  too,  by 
the  way,  that  the  Biographers  of  Leland  seem  to  have  confounded  these  last  six  years  travels  with  his  former  travels* 
In  execution  of  the  Commission  granted  to  him  .by  Henry  YIIL  to  eerche  the  Libraries  of  Monasteries,  Colleges,  fto. 
That  Commission  was  granted  in  the  year  1533, 25  H.  YIH.  but  how  many  years  he  spent  in  the  execution  of  1^  there 
Js  no  authority,  that  I  can  find,  for  determining  with  preoisiaii. 

In  the  account  above-quoted,  Leland  is  certainly  mistaken  In  saying  that  Caxton  collected  the  works  of  Chaucer 
into  one  ootuvte*    He  printed  two  Editions  of  the  Canterbury  Take  by  themselves,  as  has  been  shewn  above.    He  also 
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the  aanstanoe  of  Mr.  William  Thynne,  (as  I  rather  suspect  it  is,)  we  may  be  assured  that  it 
vas  copied  from  that.  Mr.  Thynne's  Dedication  to  Henry  YIII.  stands  at  the  head  of  it ; 
and  the  great  number  of  Chaucer's  works^  never  before  published,  which  appear  in  it,  fully 


priatsd  Boethios,  Troflns  and  Cresslda,  and  the  Boke  of  Fame ;  but  eooh  In  a  separate  yolame ;  and  some  smaller  pieces 
of  Chaaoer,  Intermixed  with  several  of  Ljdgate,  dko.  in  another  volmne,  of  which  the  contents  may  be  seen  in  Mid- 
dletaals  IMaeert.  p.  983.  n.  Id} ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  attempted  to  collect  these  separate  publications 
iaio  OiWTolmM. 

Lslaad  Is  also  Inaccnrate,  at  least,  in  representing  the  edition  by  Thynne  as  ocnning  next  after  that  by  Caxton, 
wtthoat  taking  any  notice  of  the  intermediate  editions  by  Pynson,  and  especially  that  In  1526«  in  which  an  attempt 
was  ivaDy  made  to  collect  the  works  of  Ohaucer  into  one  volume. 

U  aiaj  appear  presomptnous  to  go  further,  and  to  charge  him  with  Inaccuracy  in  his  description  of  that  very 
editkm  by  Thynne,  which  he  seems  to  hare  had  before  his  eyes,  but  I  am  much  inclined  to  suspect,  (as  I  hare  inti- 
BBlad  in  the  text,)  tliat  the  edition  which  he  speaks  of  as  printed  by  Berthelette  was  really  printed  by  Godfrey,  and 
that  tbe  Plrefroe  ut  Brianut  Tueca  (filr  Brian  Tuke)  which  he  commends  so  much,  was  nothing  else  but  the  Prefatory 
sdJiuse,  or  Dedioatfon,  to  the  King,  which  is  prefixed  to  Godfhky's  and  other  later  editions  in  the  name  of  Mr.  William 
TkyaiM.  The  mistake  may  not  have  been  so  extravagant,  as  it  appears  to  be  at  first.  It  is  possible,  that  Berthelette 
sight  he  cancemed  in  pattiug  forth  the  edition  of  1533,  though  it  was  printed  by  Godfray ;  and  it  is  very  probable, 
that  the  Dedication,  (which  Is  In  such  a  style  as  I  think  very  likely  to  be  commended  by  Leland,)  though  standing  in 
the  luune  of  Mr.  'WBliam  Thynne,  was  composed  for  him  by  Sir  Brian  Tuke.  Mr.  Thynne  himself,  I  apprehend,  was 
CBlhor  *  V)ver,  than  a  master,  of  these  studies 

In  eopport  of  this  suspicion  I  observe,  1.  that  the  ^llabus,  which  Leland  has  given  of  the  contents  of  Berthelette's 
efition,  agrees  exactly  enough  with  the  contents  of  the  edition  by  Godfray,  a  few  small  pieces  only  being  omitted  by 
bin.  2.  The  date  of  Godfrey's  Edition  In  1538  agrees  perfectly  with  what  Leland  says  of  the  edition  In  question,  (viz. 
thai  It  was  printed  a  few  ftar$  h^ort^)  and  with  the  probable  date  of  Mr.  Thynne's  edition,  which  appears  to  have 
pnUiabed  not  earlier  than  1530,  and  certainly  not  later  than  1538.  It  was  not  published  earlier  than  1530, 
IA«  ¥Ttnck  Orammar  made  hff  an  Englithmant  mentioned  in  the  Dedication,  must  mean.  In  all  probability, 
L'ttHaircisement  de  la  langue  Fran^ise  by  John  Palsgrave,  the  printing  of  which  was  finished  by  John  Hawkins, 
xvfii  July,  1530,  and  the  Privilege  granted  on  the  8  September  following.  It  was  not  later  than  1532,  because  the  Dedi- 
cation appears  in  Godftay's  edition  of  that  year.  3.  If  Berthelette  had  printed  Mr.  Thynne's  edition,  in  1531  (we  will 
cnppoee).  It  is  inconceivable  that  Godfray  should  set  about  another  edition  so  immediately  as  to  be  able  to  publish  it  the 
▼cry  next  year.  Though  the  printers  of  that  age  had  a  very  imperfect  notion,  I  apprehend,  of  Copy-right  at  Common 
Law,  th«y  may  be  presumed  to  have  had  always  a  certain  Common  Senses  which  would  restrain  them  from  under- 
takiog  a  new  Impression  of  a  book,  while  a  considerable  number  of  copies  of  a  former  impression  remained  unsold, 
wliccher  those  copies  belonged  to  themselves  or  to  others.  Besides,  Godfray's  edition  has  no  appearanoe  of  a  hasty, 
piratical  impression.  It  is  upon  a  fine  paper,  and  the  types  and  presswork  are  remarkably  neat  and  elegant.  4. 1  think 
wc  have  Berthelette's  own  authority  for  believing  that  he  did  not  print  Mr.  Thynne's  edition  of  Chaucer.  In  the  pre* 
face  to  Gower's  Confettio  Amantis,  which  he  published  in  this  very  year  1533,  after  having  mentioned  Troplus  and 
CkT$tp4ethe  goes  on  thus :  **  The  whiohe  noble  warke  and  many  other  of  thesayde  Chausers,  that  never  were  before  im- 
printed, and  thoee  that  very  fewe  men  kneweand  fewer  hadde  them,  be  now  of  late  put  forthe  together  in  afayre  volume." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  passage  he  refers  to  Mr.  Thynne's  edition,  and  if  he  had  printed  It  himself,  I  think 
he  wtoold  certainly  have  claimed  the  honour  of  It.  At  the  same  time,  the  favourable  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  it, 
voold  lead  one  to  imagine,  (as  has  been  suggested  above.)  that  he  had  some  concern  In  it 

Tpon  the  whole  therefore  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  edition  by  Godfray  in  1538  is  the  edition  which  Leland  speaks  of 
IS  printed  by  Berthelette  I  have  given  above  what  I  ooi^ecture  to  have  been  the  probable  grounds  of  his  mistake. 
But  Indeed,  when  we  reooUeot  the  hurry  in  which  this  work  of  Leland  must  have  been  compiled,  and  that  It  was  left 
tj  him  nnfinished,  we  need  not  seek  for  any  other  causes  of  the  Inaccuracies  with  which  It  abounds.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  passage  cited  above,  he  speaks  of  ne  PUmghmatCt  TaU  try  the  title  of  Petri  Aratoris /abula,  confounding 
b.  in  the  Utle  at  least,  with  PUree  Ploughman*t  FUiont.  For  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  meant  to  attribute  the  Visum* 
Id  Cfaanocr ;  though  In  fact  the  one  might  as  well  be  attributed  to  him  as  the  other. 

Notwithstanding  the  Immoderate  length  of  this  note^  I  must  not  suppress  another  testimony,  whioh  may  be  produced 
In  fiiToor  of  the  existence  of  an  Edition  of  Chaucer  by  Mr.  Thynne,  distinct  from  that  printed  by  Godfray.  Mr. 
fips^t  fa  hisUfe  of  Chancer  has  the  following  passage :  **  M.  William  Thynn  in  his  first  printed  booke  of  Chancers 
vstka  with  one  oolnmbe  on  a  side^  had  a  Tale  called  the  Pilgrims  tale^  which  was  more  odious  to  the  Clergies  than  the 
ipwich  of  the  Plowman.    The  tale  began  thus ;  In  LineolnetMre  /ait  bif  a  /knne:  Standeth  a  reUffioui  house  who  doth 

U  kmms.    The  argnment  of  which  tale,  as  also  the  occasion  thereof,  and  the  cause  why  It  was  left  out  of  Chancers 

works,  diaU  hereafter  be  shewed,  tf  God  permit.  In  M.  Fran.  Thyns  ooment  upon  Chaucer:  and  the  Tale  Itselfe 

pelitirfied  ifpotsOip  U  can  be/ound.* 
It  mnst  be  allowed  that  this  description  of  Mr.  Thynne's  first  edition,  **  with  one  eolumne  on  a  side,  and  a  taie  called 

Os  PUifrtm's  lolab**  does  not  suit  the  edition  printed  by  Godfray,  which  Is  in  two  columns  and  has  no  Pilgrim's  tale 
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entitles  it  to  the  commendattono,  which  have  always  been  given  to  Mr.  Thjnne's  edition  on 
that  account.  Accordingly,  it  was  several  times  reprinted  as  the  standard  edition  of  Chaucer's 
works,  without  any  material  alteration,  except  the  insertion  of  the  Plowman's  tale  in  1542,  of 
which  I  have  spoken  in  the  Discourse,  &g.  n.  32. 

As  my  business  here  is  solely  with  the  Canterbnly  Tales,  I  shall  take  no  notice  of  the 
several  miscellaneous  pieces,  by  Chaucef  and  others,  which  were  added  to  them  by  Mr. 
Thynne  in  his  Edition,  and  afterwards  by  Stowe  and  Speght  in  the  Editions  of  1561, 1597,  and 


But  I  obienre  that  Mr.  Bp«gfat  does  not  pnCend  to  haTO  aaem  this  book.  He  even  donbti  whether  the  tale  can  be  ftund. 
If  therefore  I  ■honld  be  able  to  prore,  that  the  TUe«  trfaldi  he  ^eaks  of,  oood  not  poaeibly  be  In  Kr.  Thynno's  flnt 
edition.  I  presume  no  great  strees  will  be  laid  upon  the  other  part  of  his  eridenosb  in  wliioh  he  supposes  that  edition  to 
hare  been  printed  with  only  one  oolumne  on  a  ddft 

It  appears  vsqr  strange,  at  first  sight,  tltat  tlie  Plowman's  Tale  (aeeording  to  Ldand)  should  have  besn  suppreesed 
in  Mr.  Thynne^  edition,  ^ikIa  maUu  saeerdotttm  maru  veKemenUr  inertpaviit  and  that  he  should  hare  inserted  thi* 
Pilgrimls  Tsle,  which,  as  Mr.  Speght  tells  us,  was  still  more  odioue  to  Mc  CUrgie.  A  few  yeare  after,  when  the  Refoi 
nmtion  was  further  adTsnoed,  in  IStt,  tlie  Plowman'k  Tale  is  inserted  among  Cfhanoer's  works  and  the  Pilgrim's  Tale 
is  suppressed  I  But  there  is  no  oocasion  to  insist  upon  these  little  improbaUUtiea  Though  Mr.  Speght  did  not  know 
whereto  find  the  Pilgrim's  Tale,  and  the  Printer  of  the  Edit  in  1687  asanres  us,  that  he  had  sesrehed  f or  it  <«  In  the 
public  libraries  of  both  UniTerdties,**  and  also  *■  in  all  private  libraries  that  he  oould  have  access  unto,"  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  copy*.    It  is  entitled,  "3nk«  Pyf^ryswe  ta^**  and  begins  thus  x 

In  Lineolneshyr  Cut  by  the  liene 
Ther  stent  an  hows  and  yon  yt  hen. 
And  esllyd  sempynham  of  religion 
And  Is  of  an  old  foundation,  && 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  this  Is  the  piece  of  whldi  Mr.  Speght  had  reoeiTed  some  conftised  Intelligence 
It  seems  to  have  been  mentioned  by  Bale  among  Chaucer's  works,  in  the  following  manner.  «  VarrcMimet  diver- 
Mnla^  LOk  L  In  eamitatu  Lineolnienit/iiii-'"  SeripL  BriL  p.  6S&  Bd.  1559.  But  It  is  Impoerible  that  any  one  who 
had  raed  it  should  ascribe  it  to  Chaucer.  He  is  quoted  in  it  twice  by  name,  foL  xzxiiL  and  foL  zIt.  and  in  the  latter 
place  the  reference  seems  to  be  made  to  a  printed  book.    The  reader  shall  JudgOi— 

He  ssyd  he  durst  not  it  disdose. 

But  bad  me  reyd  the  Romant  of  the  Rote, 

The  thred  lat^  Just  fhmi  the  end. 

To  the  teeund  poffe  ther  he  did  me  send, 

He  prayd  me  thes  vL  staris  for  to  marks, 

Whlefae  be  Chaueere  awn  hand  waric 

%  Thus  moche  woD  our  boke  sygnliy 

That  whUe  Peter  hath  masteiy,  &e. 

[Then  follow  four  move  lines  fhmi  Chaucer's  R.  R.  t.  7363-6  Ed.  Urr.]   It  is  not  usnal,  at  lesst,  to  dte  MBB.b7l2U 

Ut^f  and  Ike  page.   But  if  this  citation  was  really  made  fh>m  a  printed  book,  the  Pilgrim's  tale  must  have  been 

written  after  Mr.  Thynne's  edition,  for  Chaucer's  tnmalatfon  of  the  Romant  of  the  Rose  was  first  printed  in  that 

edition.  Another  passsge  will  fix  the  date  of  this  oomposition  still  more  clearly.    In  fol.  xzxix.  zL  are  the  following 

lines: 

FerMn  werbA  and  Jak  stmw 

And  now  of  late  our  cobfar  the  dawe. 

One  woold  not  expect  to  find  sny  mention  of  Perkin  Warbetk  in  a  work  attributed  to  Chanoer ;  bat,  passing  that  orer, 
I  think  it  is  plain,  that  our  eobUr,  In  the  second  Une^  means  the  leader  of  the  T.iwcolnshlrs  rebels  In  1568;  wfao^  as 
Uollinahed  tells  us,  p.  941.  «  called  himself  Captaine  CobUr,  but  was  indeed  a  monk,  named  Doctor  MackareU.'*  The 
PilgriwCt  tale  therefore  was  not  writtsn  till  e^/ter  1538,  and  consequently  coud  not  pcasibly  be  in  Mr.  Thynnels  fint 
Edition,  which,  as  has  been  shewn  abore^  was  printed  at  Meet  in  1538. 


•  The  copy,  of  which  I  speak,  is  in  the  black  letter,  and  aeems  to  haTS  once  made  part  of  a  Toltnne  of  mlsoeUaneous 
poems  In  Svo.  The  first  leaf  Is  numbered  xxsi.  and  the  last  zIt.  The  PUgrim*t  tale  begins  about  the  middle  of  /bL 
xxxi.  vers,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  the  fifagment,  where  it  breaks  off  imperfect  The  first  leaf  has  a  running  tltlo 
—r«ii«#  The  Court  o^-and  contains  the  ten  last  lines  of  one  poem,  and  another  whole  poem  of  twenty  lines,  befor* 
the  Pilffrim't  tale. 

This  curious  firagment  was  purchased  at  the  Auction  of  Mr.  Wesfa  Ubrary,  in  a  lot  (N*  *  1040)  of  Bundrp  /^agmente 
^oUL  UatMrUtttr  hooke,  by  Mr.  Herbert  of  Golston'a  Square,  who  vefy  obligingly  permitted  me  to  examine  It 
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(602.  With  reepect  to  the  Canterbtiry  Tales,  I  am  under  a  necessity  of  observing,  that,  upon 
the  whole,  thej  received  no  advantage  from  the  edition  of  1532.  Its  material  variations  from 
Cizioii*B  Moomd  edition  are  all,  I  think,  for  the  worse.  It  confounds  the  order  of  the  SguUr^s' 
and  the  Frankelei»*8 '  tales,  which  Caxton,  in  his  second  Edition,  had  set  right.  It  gives  the 
hwikdeUnU  Prologue  to  the  Merchant,  in  addition  to  his  own  proper  Prologue  \  It  produces 
for  the  first  time  two  Prologues,  the  one  to  the  Doctottr's,  and  the  other  to  the  8hipman*i  tale, 
which  are  both  evidently  spurious* ;  and  it  brings  back  the  lines  of  ribaldry  ^  in  the  Merchanfi 
tale,  which  Caxton,  in  his  seeond  Edition,  had  rejected  upon  the  authority  of  his  good  MS. 

HoweTer,  this  Edition  of  1632,  with  all  its  imperfections,  had  the  luck,  as  I  have  said,  to  be 
eonsidered  as  the  standard  edition,  and  to  be  copied,  not  only  by  the  Booksellers,  in  their 
several  Editions'  of  1542, 1546, 1555,  and  1561,  but  also  by  Mr.  Speght,  (the  first  Editor  in 
form,  after  Mr.  Thynne,  who  set  his  name  to  his  work,)  in  1597  and  1602.  In  the  Dedication 
to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  prefixed  to  this  last  edition,  he  speaks  indeed  of  having  ^  reformed  the 
whole  work,  both  by  old  written  copies  and  by  Ma.  William  Thynnes  praise-worthy  labours," 
hut  I  cannot  find  that  he  has  departed  in  any  material  point  from  those  editions,  which  I  have 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Mr.  Thynne's.  In  the  very  material  points  abovementioned,  in 
which  thoee  editions  vary  fr>om  Caxton's  second,  he  has  followed  them.  Nor  have  I  observed 
any  such  verbal  varieties,  as  would  induce  one  to  believe  that  he  had  consulted  any  good  MS. 
They  who  have  read  his  Preface,  will  probably  not  regret,  that  he  did  not  do  more  towards 
correcting  the  text  of  Chaucer. 

In  this  state  the  Canterbury  Tales  remained  *  till  the  edition  undertaken  by  Mr.  Urry,  which 
was  published,  some  years  after  his  death,  in  1721.  I  shall  say  but  little  of  that  edition,  as  a 
very  fiiir  and  full  account  of  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  modest  and  sensible  Preface  prefixed  to  it 
by  Air.  Timothy  Thomas*,  upon  whom  the  charge  of  publishing  Chaucer  devolved,  or  rather 

f  See  the  DiaoonzBek  &o.  {.  zziii.  and  Note  oa  ret.  ICBOSL 

r  Bee  the  IMeooune^  dkc.  {.  xzr.  end  Note  on  ver.  10085. 

B  Bee  the  nme  Section  and  Nota 

1  See  them  in  dl  the  Edltt  slooe  153^ 

k  See  the  Note  on  rer.  10887.    The  Ifaiee  themselTeB  are  In  all  the  common  Ediit. 

,       >  There  are  aonoe  other  Editions  mentioned  Ij  Ames,  without  date,  but  it  is  probable  that,  upon  inspection,  they 
•    WNdd  aiipcar  to  be  one  or  other  of  the  Editions,  whose  dates  are  here  giyen.    It  seems  to  hare  been  usual  to  print 

books  in  partnership,  and  for  each  partner  to  print  his  own  name  to  his  share  of  the  Impression.    See  Ames,  p.  S58. 

A  Bible  is  said  to  be  printed  in  1&51,  by  Nicholaa  UiU-~^at  the  cost  and  charges  of  oertayne  honest  menne  of  the 

oceopaiqran*  tOtose  names  be  upen  their  bokt**" 

I  «  It  may  be  proper  Just  to  take  notice,  that  Mr.  Speight's  Edition  was  raprinted  in  1687,  with  an  Advertisement  at 
the  end,  in  which  the  Editor  pretended  to  publish  fhmi  a  MB.  the  conelueUm  ef  the  Coke's  Tale  and  aUo  ef  the 
ftprifea  Tatop  wkieh  <n  ikeprinied  books  are  said  to  be  lost  or  never  Jlnishsd  bp  the  author. --TheBe  Conclusions  may  be 
SBCB  fa  the  Preface  to  Ed.  Urr.  Whoever  the  Editor  was,  I  must  do  him  the  Justice  to  say,  that  they  are  both  really 
to  be  fenad  fa  MS.  The  first  is  fa  MS.  B.  &  and  the  other  fa  MS.  R  8.  fh>m  which  Heame  has  also  printed  it,  as  a 
choiee  diaeovery.  fa  his  Letter  to  Bagford.  App.  to  R.  O.  p.  601.  If  I  thought  the  Reader  had  any  relish  for  such 
sBpplaneDto  to  Chancer,  I  cood  treat  him  from  MS.  B.  a.  with  at  least  thirty  more  Unes,  which  have  been  faserted 

,  fa  diircfvnt  parts  of  the  Cook*s  TaiSt  by  the  same  hand  that  wrote  this  Conclusion.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  early, 
thoQgh  vwy  unsuceessfnl,  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  that  Tale,  before  any  one  had  thought  of  tacking 

,     ff ssMffii  to  it. 

I       B  I  Icani  this  from  a  MS.  note  fa  an  faterleaved  copy  of  Uiry's  Chaucer,  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  Mr. 

i  William  Thomas^  a  brother,  as  I  i^yprehend,  of  Mr.  T.  Thomas.  T.  Thomas  was  of  Cbrist'Churoh,  Oxford,  and  died 
la  17M.  afvdUx.  In  another  note  Mr.  W.  Thomas  informs  us,  that  the  Life  (if  Chaucer,  fa  that  edition,  was  very  uncor* 
netty  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Dart,  and  corrected  and  enlarged  by  W.  T.  (L  e.  himself.)  The  same  Mr.  W.  Thomas  has  taken 
a  gnat  deal  <tf  muieoessBry  pains  fa  coUatfag  that  copy  of  Uiry's  Edit,  with  several  MSa    Tlie  beet  part  of  the  vatfonn 
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was  imposed,  after  Mr.  Urry's  death.  The  strange  licence,  in  which  Mr.  Urry  appears  to 
have  indulged  himself,  of  lengthening  and  shortening  Chaucer's  words  according  to  his  own 
fancy,  and  of  even  adding  words  of  his  own,  without  giving  his  readers  the  least  notice,  has 
made  the  text  of  Chaucer  in  his  edition  by  far  the  worst  that  was  ever  published. 

Since  this  there  has  been  no  complete  Edition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  A  volume  in  8vo 
containing  the  Prologue  and  the  Knightes  Tale,  with  large  explanatory  notes,  ftc.  was  pub- 
lished in  17379  by  a  Grentleman,  (as  I  am  informed,)  who  has  since  distinguished  himself  by 
many  other  learned  and  useful  publications.  He  appears  to  have  set  out  upon  the  only 
rational  plan  of  publishing  Chaucer,  by  collating  the  best  MSS.  and  selecting  from  them  the 
genuine  readings  ;  and  accordingly  his  edition,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  any 
of  those  which  preceded  it.  ' 


(s)  A  LIST  OF  MSS.  COLLATED,  OR  CONSULTKD,  WITH  THE  ABBRBYUTIONS  BT 

WHICH  THEY  ARE  CITED. 

Ili   THE   MUnUlf. 

A.  MS.  Harl.  7335. 

B.  MS.  Reg.  18  C.  ii.     In  Urry's  Litt,  tu. 

C.  MS.  Harl.  7334. 

D.  MS.  Reg.  17  D.  zt.    In  Urry'i  Liit,  viU. 
K  MS.  Harl.  7333. 

F.  Ma  Harl.  1758.     In  Urry^t  Lbt,  L 

O.  MS.  Sloane.  A  1685.  xxu.  D.     In  Urry's  list,  UL 

H.  MS.  Sloane.  A.  1686.  xxii.  D.    In  Urry'a  Liit,  iv. 

L  MS.  Harl.  1239.     In  Urry*!  Liit,  ii. 

▲T  OZFOR9. 

lu  the  BodUian  libnvy. 
B.  a.  No.  2527.  in  the  printed  Catalogue. 
B.  C.  No.  1234.  Ibid. 
B.  7.  No.  1476.  Ibid. 
B.  9.  No.  3360.  Ibid. 
B.  «.  No.  4138.  Ibid. 

B.  C  No<  6420.  Ibid. 

N  C.  A  MS.  in  the  Library  of  yew  College. 

AT   CAMBRIDOB. 

C.  1.  In  the  Public  Library.     No.  D.  d.  4.  24. 
C.  2.  Ibid.  No.  I.  i.  3.  26. 

T.     MS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinil^  College,  No.  R.  3.  3. 

T  t  Ibid.  No.  R.  3.  15. 

Ask.  1.  2.     Two  MSS.  lent  to  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Aikew.     The  second  has  In  It  the  Arms  of  Henry 

Deane,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  1501 — 3. 
H  A     A  MS.  lent  to  me  by  Edward  Haistwcll,  Esq. 
W.     A  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  P.  C.  Webb. 
Ch.  N.    Two  MSS.  described  in  the  Pref.  to  Ed.  Urr.  the  one  as  belonging  to  Charles  Cholmondeley, 

Esq.,  of  Vale  Royal,  in  Cheshire,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Norton,  of  Southwick,  in  Hampshire 

The  Editor  quotes  them  from  the  Collations  of  Mr.  W.  Thomas,    mentioned  above  in  this 

^pp.  A  note  n. 

readings  senres  only  to  oorreot  the  arbitrary  innovations^  which  Mr.  Urry  had  introduced  into  the  text.  He  has 
employed  himself  to  better  purpose  upon  the  Glossary,  where  he  has  made  many  emcndatlona  and  additions,  whioh 
may  be  of  considenhle  use,  If  erer  a  new  Gloesary  to  Chanoer  shall  be  oompiled. 
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Of  these  MSS.  the  most  credit  is  certainly  due  to  the  five  following,  viz.  A  C.  1.  Ask.  1.  2.  and 
H  A.  The  four  last  exhibit  the  Tales  in  exactly  the  same  order  in  which  they  are  printed  in  this 
edition  ;  and  so  does  A.  except  that  it  wants  the  Cdkea  Tale  [See  the  Discourse,  &o.  §.  xiii.] 
and  has  the  No>%na  Tale  inserted  between  the  Sompnouret  and  the  CUrket.  It  is  also  unluckily 
very  imperfect ;  beginning  only  at  ver.  1204.  and  ending  (with  several  intermediate  breaks) 
at  ver.  12610.  in  the  Pcurdoner^t  Tale. 

N.E.  The  Editt.  of  Chaucer  hy  Caxton  and  Pynson  are  cited  by  these  abbreviations ;  Ca.  1 . 2. 
Pyns.  1. 2.— Sp.  and  Urr.  are  put  for  the  Editt.  by  Speght  and  Urry. — M.  stands  for  the  Edit. 
oitk€  Prdogue  and  Kni^i  Tale  in  1737.— The  other  Editt.  are  cited  by  their  respective  dates. 
If  DO  date  is  mentioned,  the  reference  is  to  the  Edit,  of  1542  by  John  Reyne. 


(c)  AN  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  PASSAGES  OF  THE  LIFE 

OF  CHAUCER. 

Thc  birth  of  Chaucer  in  1328  has  been  settled,  I  suppose,  from  some  inscription  on  his 
tomlKstone,  signifying  that  he  died  in  1400,  at  the  age  of  72.  Of  his  birth  itself  we  have  no 
memorial,  any  more  than  of  his  parents*.  He  calls  himself  a  Londenou^  or  LQnd(mer,  in  the 
THtamoA  cfLone  ;  B.  i.  fol.  325.  and  in  another  passage,  fol.  321.  speaks  of  the  city  of  London 
as  the  place  of  his  engtndrure. 

We  are  more  in  the  dark  about  the  place  of  his  education.  In  his  Court  ofLwe^  ver.  912.  he 
speaks  of  humself  under  the  name  and  character  of  ^  Philogenet — of  Cambridge,  Clerk."  This 
is  by  no  means  a  decisive  proof  that  he  was  really  educated  at  Cambridge  ;  but  it  may  be 
admitted,  I  think,  as  a  strong  argument  that  he  was  not  educated  at  Oxford  ;  as  Leland  has 
wappoaed,  without  the  shadow  of  a  proofs  The  Biographers  however,  instead  of  weighing 
one  of  these  accounts  against  the  other,  have  adopted  both ;  and  tell  us  very  gravely,  that  he 
first  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  removed  from  thence  to  complete  his  studies  at  Oxford. 


It  were  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Speght  had  given  us  the  date  of  that  Record  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  (which  he  says,  a  Mr.  Buckley  had  seen,)  where  **  Geffrey  Chaucer  was  fined  two 
shillings  for  beating  a  Franciscane  frier  in  Fleet-street '."    Leland  has  also  told  us,  that  our 

■  Mr.  8p«i^t  baa  referred  to  aereral  Recorda  In  which  the  name  of  Chaucer  occurs.  There  is  mention  in  the 
JfwMrt  Anff.  ToL  UL  p.  398.  of  a  Jokannet  le  Chausert  elvit  LcndonienHs,  an.  1290.  who  may  poasibly  hare  been  our 
nwt*a  Gimadlkther.  Though  Leland  sajB,  that  he  was  nobiti  loco  natut,  Mr.  Speght  Informs  us,  that  "  in  the  opinion 
ef  scne  heralds— he  deeoended  not  of  any  great  house,  which  they  gather  by  his  Armes.**  I  am  inclined  to  beUere 
the  Heralds,  rather  than  Leland. 

The  Bflime  of  Chaucer  Ss  explained  [Life  of  Ch.  Urr.]  to  signify  a  ihoe-nutker  /  but  It  rather  means  un/aiseur  d€ 
dkmmM9€»  om  adottierg.  Diet,  de  Laoombe,  t.  Chaudtr,  According  to  what  is  said  to  be  the  old  spelling  of  it,  ChauceHr, 
It  BigM  be  not  improbably  derlTed  firom  Ckaufeeiref  an  office,  which  still  subsists  under  the  title  of  Chaftteox, 

^  The  siagto  oiremnstancek  by  which  Ldand  has  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  supposition  that  Chancer  was 
at  Ozftird.  Is  another  suppodtion  that  he  was  bom  in  Oxfordshire  or  Berkshire.    The  latter  has  been  shewn 
tobefilse. 


'  Thoogh  fhls  be  bat  a  blind  story.  It  rather  inclines  me  to  beHeve  that  Chaucer  was  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  the 
mrif  pari  qfkit  Wt,  before  he  went  into  the  serrloe  of  Edward  III.  The  circumstance  recorded  is  plainly  a  yowiVWI 
srilf.  On  tba  contrary,  Leland  supposes  his  prtnetpcU  residence  in  the  Inns  of  Court  to  have  been  t{/ter  he  had 
dmruhat  fai  FVance.  about  the  last  yean  of  Richard  IL ;  which  Is  totally  incredible.  Indeed  Leland,  through  his 
whoto  sfloottnt  of  owr  aathor,  ssems  to  hare  oonsidered  him  m  llTlng  at  least  twenty  years  later  tluui  he  reelly  did. 
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author  ^ooUegia  Le^vUhrum  frequentatU  after  his  travels  in  France,  and  perhaps  before."  I 
must  observe,  that  these  travels  in  France  rest  entirely  upon  the  authority  of  Leland,  whose 
account  is  full  of  inconsistencies. 

The  first  authentic  memorial,  which  we  have  of  Chaucer,  is  the  Patent  in  Rjmer,  41  E.  m. 
by  which  that  King  grants  to  him  an  annuity  of  20  marks,  by  the  title  of  Valettua  notUr*.  He 
was  then  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age.  How  long  he  had  served  the  King  in  that,  or  any  other, 
station,  and  what  particular  merits  were  rewarded  by  this  royal  bounty*,  are  points  equally 
unknown. 


He  takes  no  notloe  of  the  beet  enthentfcated  oinmmeUncee  of  Chanoer^  life  in  the  time  of  Edward  m.  and  he  repre- 
aente  him  as  highly  esteemed  by  Henry  lY.  and  hib  sou*  qui  de  Oatttt  IriumphavU,  Henry  V.  waa  scaroely  twelve 
faan  of  age,  when  Chaucer  died. 

*  Our  Tetrntan.  Mr.  Bpeght,  who  omits  thla  grant,  mentiena  one  of  the  same  purport  in  the  45  E.  m.  In  which 
Chaucer  Sa  styled  VaUUut  HoiplHi,  which  he  tranalatea  Orome  qftke  PaUaee.  By  this  he  sinks  our  author  as  much 
too  low  as  another  writer  haa  raised  him  too  high,  by  translating  the  same  worda— <7e»tt«iiian  q/'M^  King'i  PHvf 
Chamber  [Life  of  Ch.  nrr.>  Valet,  or  Teoman,  was  the  intermediate  rank  between  Squier  and  Orame.  See  the  note 
on  Ter.  101.  See  alao  the  Win  of  Edward  Duke  of  York,  aj».  Rpmer,  an.  1415.  where  hla  legacies  to  his  menlai  eervanU 
are  thna  arranged— a  nn  Eacuier  k  a  a  [un]  Tadlet  zx  a.  a  un  garo  [on . . .]  A  a  un  page  ti  b.  rm  d. 

ValeUui  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Vaetaiettus,  the  diminutive  of  VateaUue.  Hence  thla  title  waa  alao  given,  not 
as  a  name  of  aerrice,  to  young  men  of  the  highest  quality,  before  they  were  knighted. 

n  ot  un  fix  de  M  mulier 

Ki  neit  pas  uncore  ehiraler, 

VaUet  mMA  et  beans  et  gent-^Aoman  d^Ipomedon, 

So  that  if  Edward  HL  as  Mr.  Speght  says,  •■  did  entitle  Lanrsnce  Hastings,  Lord  of  AXnugmej^^Vatectum  ncstrttm," 
1  ahould  guess,  that  the  said  Lord  waa  not  "  the  King's  grome^  page^  or  aervant,"  as  he  supposes,  or  his  yeoman,  aa 
Chaucer  was,  but  his  Ward. 

•  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  met  with  any  ground  for  snpposbig,  that  this  mark  of  Royal  fitvour  waa  a  reward 
of  our  author's  poetical  merits.  That  Chanoer  had  before  this  time  distinguished  himself  by  his  poetical  performances^ 
Is  almost  certain.  I  have  mentioned  a  susplci(»i  [n.  on  ver.  USD.]  that  the  AeeembUe  4/'  FouUe  alludes  to  the  Courtship 
of  Blanche  of  T^nmstwr  by  John  of  Gaunt,  who  married  her  in  1358^  the  SSd  year  of  B.  HL  And  perhape  the  Cmw^ 
piaint  qfthe  Blaeke  Knight  might  be  written  fSor  John  of  Oamit  during  the  same  Oourtshipb  It  is  still  more  probable 
that  his  Tranalation  of  the  Roman  de  ta  Roee  and  his  TroUut  were  both  oompoeed  before  1367,  the  era  of  whicii  wt 
are  speaking.  But  I  thfaik,  if  the  King  had  really  patronised  Chaucer  as  a  Poet,  we  must  have  found  some  <dsar 
evidence  of  such  a  oonneotion.  If  the  one  had  been  fond  of  verses*  the  other  would  certainly  have  given  him  some ; 
especially  as  he  might  have  exerted  his  genius  in  the  praise  of  so  illustrious  a  Patron  without  any  necessity  of 
flattering.  If  we  consider  further,  that,  a  few  years  after,  the  King  appointed  him  to  be  Comptroller  of  the  Custom  of 
Wool,  &0.  in  the  Port  of  London,  with  the  following  injunotkm  in  his  Patent.— *■  80  that  (he  ioid  GfSfrep  write  with  his 
Mpn  hand  his  rolls  touching  the  said  qgUet  and  eontinualljf  reside  there,  and  do  and  execute  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
said  q0lee  in  his  oum  proper  person  and  not  bg  his  substitute,"— we  shall  probably  be  of  opinion,  that  His  Miv)<*ty  vrats 
either  totally  Insensible  of  our  author's  poetical  talents,  or  at  least  had  no  mind  to  encourage  him  In  the  cultivation  or 
exercise  of  them.  It  should  seem  that  Edward,  though  adorned  with  many  Royal  and  Heroic  virtues,  had  not  the  gift 
of  diaconing  and  patronising  a  great  Poet;  a  gift,  which,  like  that  of  genuine  Poetry,  if  we  may  believe  one,  who 
perhaps  spoke  feelingly  upon  the  8ul^)eot,  is  only  bestowed  on  the  choeen  few  by  the  peculiar  favour  of  heaven : 

— neque  enfan,  msi  carcs  ab  ortu 
Dm  auPBRxa,  poterit  maomo  fkvisse  pobtjb. 

BfOtonli  Hahbub. 


I  observe  however,  that,  notwithstanding  the  petrifying  quality,  vrith  which  theee  Custom-booae 
expected  to  operate  upon  Chaucer's  genius,  he  probably  wrote  his  House  of  Fame  while  he  was  in  that 
thia  from  B.  IL  ver.  144.  where  the  Eagle  says  to  him,— 

For  when  thy  labour  al  done  to. 

And  hast  made  all  thy  rdtengnges. 

In  stede  of  rest  and  of  newe  thynges 

Thou  goest  home  to  thyne  house  anone,  4kc; 


might  be 
I  gather 
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From  this  time  we  find  frequent  mention  of  him  in  various  public  instruments '.  In  the 
46  E.  in.  [op.  RymerJ]  the  King  appoints  him  Envoy,  with  two  others,  to  Genoa,  by  the  title  of 
fipal^  aoiter'.  In  the  48  £.  III.  he  has  a  grant  for  life  of  a  pitcher  of  wine  daily  [op.  Rymer.']  ; 
and  in  tine  same  year  a  grant,  during  pleasure,  of  the  offices  of  Comptroller  of  the  custom  of 
wools,  and  Comptroller  of  the  parva  oustuma  vinorum,  Ac.  in  the  Port  of  London.  Ihid,  In 
the  49  E.  IIL  the  King  grants  to  him  the  Wardship  of  Sir  Edmund  Staplegate*s  Heir  [MSB. 
Rymer^  E.  IIL  vol.  zi.  n.  12.],  for  which  he  received  1042.  [Ibid.  R.  II.  vol.  i.  n.  16.]  ;  and  in 
the  next  year  some  forfeited  wool  to  the  value  of  Til,  4«.  6d.  [Life  of  Ch.  Urr.]  In  the  last 
year  of  £d.  IIL  he  was  sent  to  France,  with  Sir  Guichard  D' Angle  and  Richard  Stan,  or  Sturry^ 
to  treat  of  a  marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Richard,  and  a  daughter  of  the  French 
King.    Froistari,  v.  i.  ch.  325. 

In  the  next  year,  1  R.  11.  his  annuity  of  20  marks  was  confirmed  to  him,  and  another 
ammity  of  20  marks  was  granted  to  him  in  lieu  of  the  pitcher  of  wine  daily.  See  the  licence 
to  surrender  these  grants  in  the  Life  of  Ch.  Urr.  It  is  probable  too  that  he  was  confirmed  in 
ais  Office  of  Comptroller,  though  the  instrument  has  not  been  produced^.  In  the  11th  of 
R,  EL  he  had  the  King's  Licence  to  surrender  his  two  grants  of  20  marks  each  in  favour  of 
John  Scalby'.  In  the  ISth  R.  II.  he  appears  to  have  been  Clerk  of  the  works  at  Westminster 
&C.  and  in  the  following  year  at  Windsor  \    In  the  17th  R.  II.  the  King  granted  to  him  a  new 

( In  the  44  &  HL  Oalf.  Ch.  In  obeeqnimn  R.  ad  partei  trananarbuw  profeotuma  hab.  lit  R.  de  protactione,  90.  Jun. 
[Ma  HazLOMO.  foL  905.] 

I  Owr  Bgnierg  ao  that  in  tha  conna  of  Chaaa  flre  yeazs  our  author  had  baen  promotad  from  tha  rank  of  Teaman,  to 
tiiat  of  Sqmier,  attendant  upon  the  King.  Satti^  and  Armiger,  Lat.  are  qynonymoua  terma  for  tha  French  Escuier, 
Tha  Biographara  thJnking.  I  suppoaa,  the  title  of  Squier  too  rulgar,  hare  changed  it  into  ShieU-lfearer,  as  if  Chauoer 
hftl  thtf  qwoial  oflloe  of  carrying  the  King's  shield. 

Soma  ohaenrationa  hare  been  made  upon  thia  appointment  of  Chancer,  aa  Enroy  to  Genoa,  in  the  Diaoourae,  &o.  n.  20. 

k  Thla  la  probahle,  I  think,  beoauae  Chauoer,  in  hia  Testament  of  Love,  frequently  alludes  to  his  loss  of  Offioe,  as 
aaa  of  tha  gjaatest  mlsfuiiuuea  brought  upon  him  by  his  meddling  in  those  disturbancea  which  happened  in  the  City  of 
Ladon  In  tha  7th  of  R.  n.  When  he  fled,  to  avoid  being  e«amined  in  relation  to  those  disturbancea  (aa  he  says.  Test. 
of  L.  foL  aaa  b.),  be  was  probably  superseded  in  his  office. 

In  tba  Bditoa^  MS.  addltlona  tha  following  grants,  and  the  dates  of  them,  are  thua  specified : 

1  R.  IL  New  grant  of  Comptroller  of  Wools,  92  Jan.  IfSL  Harl.  fl961.  foL  9. 

9  R.  n.  Kew  grant  of  Comptroller  of  parra  Custuma  Tinorum,  90  Apr.  Ibid.  foL  51. 

•  R.  n.  Chant  to  exacnte  the  office  of  Comptroller  by  a  deputy,  17  Feb.  Ibid.  foL  74. 

I  This  UcsDce,  reciting  the  two  granta.  Is  printed  in  the  Life  of  Ch.  Urr.  and  the  author  of  that  life  has  obaenred, 
that  tide  auirsuder  waa  probably  oocaaioned  by  our  Author's  distressed  droumstanoea.  Either  he  despaired  of  pro- 
enrfag  payment  of  hia  pfnaions,  or  perhaps  wanted  to  raise  a  sum  of  ready  money.  The  same  writer  has  extracted 
ffom  the  Teeiament  ti^Love  almost  all  that  is  now  to  be  known  of  the  history  of  this  distress,  which  he  ascribes  rery 
traly  to  Chaucer's  unfortunate  engagementa  with  that  party  in  the  city  of  London,  of  which  John  of  Northampton 
waa  aft  tha  head.  What  the  real  designs  of  that  party  were,  and  how  a  trifling  City-riot,  as  it  eeems  to  haire  been, 
oama  to  be  tnated  as  a  rebcdUon,  are  pointa  of  great  obscurity.  Thare  is  good  ground  to  belieTC  that  Northampton 
was  oanneetad  with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  At  his  trial,  in  August  1384,  he  contended,  *'  that  he  ought  not  to  be  tried 
in  tha  ahecnca  of  hia  lord  the  Duke :"  quo  verba  (says  Walslngham,  p.  3ia)  euecitavit  iutpManem  tinistram  tarn  wUgi 
fiMM  proetmm  contra  Jhieem.  He  was  condemned  however  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  in  which  he  remained  till 
July  1300^  when  (according  to  the  Monk  of  Evesham,  p.  199.)  ad  instantiam  Duels  Laneoitrim.  Johannea  Northampton 
-4f  aocH  ma  nuper  de  LondoniU  banniti,  rettUuti  sunt  ad  firietinae  libertatee.  The  Judgement  against  him  waa 
revBaed  in  ParllaaMnt  the  next  year,  BoL  Pari.  14  R.  IL  n.  38.  and  he  waa  restored  to  his  lands,  fto.  the  year  follow- 
lag.  EoL  Pari.  15  R.  IL  n.  33.  Thia  connexion  of  Northampton  with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  will  account  for  the  part 
whidi  Cbaooar  appears  to  hare  taken  in  this  unhappy  affair.  He  waa  rerj  early  attached  to  that  Duke,  and  was  at 
fUa  HoM  married  to  a  riater  of  Catherine  Bwinford.  the  Duke's  mistress ;  and  it  Is  obsenrable,  that  the  first  mark  of 
mjal  fisvoor,  whIdi  ha  received  after  his  distresses,  was  bestowed  upon  him  at  the  same  time  that  Northampton 
rassHad  Us  pardon,  and  probably  through  the  same  mediation. 

^  8aa  Tannar^  Btb.  Brit  t.  Chaocbh,  n.  sl    It  may  Justly  be  doubted  whether  these  two  oflloes  together  indemnified 
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annnity  of  twenty  pounds  [ap,  Rymer,^ ' ; — in  the  21  st,  his  Protection  for  two  years  llbid.}  ; — 
and  in  the  22d,  a  pipe  of  wine  annually.  Ibid.  In  the  next  year,  the  1st  H.  IV.  his  two  grants, 
of  the  annuity  of  20/.  and  of  the  pipe  of  wine,  were  confirmed  to  him  [MSS.  Bymer,  H.  IV. 
Tol.  i.  n.  27.],  and  at  the  same  time  he  had  an  additional  grant  of  an  annuity  of  40  marks.  Ibid. 
n.  15.  He  died,  according  to  the  inscription  on  his  tomb-stone,  in  the  beginning  of  the  2  H.  IV 
on  the  26th  of  October,  1400. 

These,  I  think,  are  the  principal  facts  in  Chaucer's  life,  which  are  attested  by  authentic 
evidences  ".  We  learn  from  himself,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe^  that  he  had  a  son,  called 
Lowitf  who  was  ten  years  of  age  in  1391.  It  is  the  only  circumstance,  as  I  recollect,  relating 
to  his  family,  of  which  he  has  informed  us.  A  few  other  historical  particulars  relating  to 
himself,  which  may  be  collected  from  his  writings,  have  been  taken  notice  of  already ;  and 
perhaps  a  more  attentive  examination  of  his  works  might  furnish  a  few  more.  We  must  be 
cautious  however^  in  such  an  examination,  of  supposing  allusions  which  Chaucer  never 
intended,  or  of  arguing  from  pieces  which  he  never  wrote,  as  if  they  were  his.  We  must  not 
infer  from  his  repeated  commendations  of  the  Daysie-flower,  that  he  was  specially  favoured 
by  Margaret,  Countess  of  Pembroke  *  ;  and  still  less  should  we  set  him  down  as  a  follower  of 


oar  ftuthor  for  the  lota  of  hla  former  office  In  the  (<iistoins>  That  was  probably  a  very  looratiTe  one.  He  oomplatns  of 
■*  being  berafte  out  of  dignitie  of  Office,  In  which  he  made  a  gatheringe  of  worldly  godes ; "  and  In  another  place  he 
■peaks  of  himself  as  <'onoe  glorloos  In  worldly  welefnlnease,  and  having  snche  godes  in  welihe  as  maken  men  rlche." 
Test  of  L.  foL  326.  a.  b.  But  that  he  should  ever  have  been  possessed  of  **  lands  and  revenues  to  the  yearly  value 
almost  of  a  thousand  pounds,"  according  to  the  tradition  repeated  by  Mr.  Speght,  la  quite  incredibleu 

'  If  Chaucer  was  ever  possessed  of  Dunnlngton-castle  In  Berkshire,  as  his  Biographers  suppose  he  was,  he  must  have 
purchased  it  about  this  time ;  for  it  appears  to  have  been  In  the  possession  of  Sir  Richard  Abberbury  in  the  16th  yesr 
of  R.  IL  MonatU  Ang.  il.  474.  We  have  no  proof  of  any  such  purchase,  and  the  situation  of  his  affairs  makes  It  highly 
Improbable^  The  tradition,  which  Mr.  Evelyn  mentions  in  his  Sylva,  of  an  oak  In  Dunnlngton-park  called  Otau€€r*i 
oak,  may  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  without  supposing  that  It  was  planted  by  Chaucer  himself,  aa  the  Castle  was 
undoubtedly  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Chaucer  for  many  years. 

■  It  appears  further  from  the  Exitut,  Patch,  4  R.  IL  CMS&  Rymer,  R.  IL  voL  U.  n*  3.]  that  Chaucer,  on  the  i4  May. 
U81,  received  at  the  Exchequer  a  half-year's  payment  of  his  own  two  annuities  of  90  marks  eadi,  and  also  a  half-year's 
payment  of  an  annuity  of  10  marks,  granted  by  E.  ni.  and  oonflrmed  by  R.  IL  to  his  vift  Phllippa,  nuper  uni  domi" 
eeUarum  PkUlppa,  nuper  Begina  Anglke.  The  title  given  to  her  of  domiceUa  proves  that  she  was  unmarried  at  tlie 
time  of  her  being  in  the  Queen's  service.  There  is  a  patent  in  Rymer,  4S  B.  UL  by  which  the  King,  about  four 
months  after  Queen  Phllippa's  death,  grants  annuities  to  nine  of  her  DomUelUe,  via.  to  four  of  them  10  marks,  to  two 
5  pounds,  and  to  three  5  marks.  One  of  them  is  called  PhUippa  Pykard,  and  might  very  well  be  suppoeed  to  be  the 
lady  whom  Chaucer  afterwards  married,  if  It  were  not  for  two  ol^octlons,  1.  that  the  annuity  granted  to  her  is  only 
5  pounds,  whereas  Chaucer's  wife  appears  by  this  record  to  have  had  one  of  10  marks ;  and  8.  that  the  Historians, 
though  they  own  themselves  totally  ignorant  of  the  Christian  name  of  Chaucer's  wife,  are  all  agreed  that  her  surname 
was  I^mHt  the  same  with  that  of  her  father  and  eldest  sister,  Catherine  Bwynford.  The  first  objection  might  be  got 
over  by  supposing  that  her  annuity,  though  at  first  only  i  pounds,  was  encreased,  perhaps  upon  her  marriage  with 
Chauoer,  to  10  marka  As  to  the  other  point,  It  Is  not  impossible  that  the  father,  and  the  eldest  sister,  who  was  his 
heirete  [Bee  Pat  13  H.  IV.  p.  1.  m.  35i  ap,  iZjrmer.],  might  bear  the  name  of  de  Rouet,  (or  de  Roelt^  as  It  la  In  the  Pat 
13  H.  IV.  Just  quoted,)  fh>m  some  estate  in  their  possession,  and  yet  the  younger  EUster  mi^t  be  called  by  the  family- 
name  of  Pykard, 

If  the  records  of  payments  at  the  Exchequer  for  the  eleven  years  preceding  1381  are  stlU  In  being,  they  may  enable 
us  to  olear  up  these  doubts,  and  also,  perhaps,  to  ascertain  very  nearly  the  time  of  Chaucer's  marriage,  as  they  will 
probably  shew  when  he  began  to  receive  his  wife's  annuity.  If  this  last  point  were  ascertained,  we  should  know 
better  what  to  think  of  the  relation  of  Thomas  Chaucer  to  our  author.  Mr.  Bpeght  infonns  us,  *■  that  some  held 
opinion,  that  Thomas  C.  was  not  the  sonne  of  Gcfl^,"  and  there  are  certainly  many  circumstances  which  might 
indine  us  to  that  opinion.  I  was  In  hopes  of  meeting  with  some  light  upon  this  sutject  In  a  Poem  which  Lydgnte  Is 
said  to  have  written,  entitled,  *'  A  Complaint  upon  the  departure  of  Thomas  Chauoer  into  France,  upon  the  Kynges 
Ambassate.**  A  Poem,  with  this  title.  Is  extant  In  MS.  BarL  367.  33.  In  the  hand-writing  of  J.  Stowe ;  but  upon 
Inspection  I  found  it  to  be  a  mere  love-ballad,  without  the  least  imaginable  reference  to  Thomas  Chauoer. 

■  I  can  find  no  other  foundation  for  this  notion.  Mr.  Speght,  who  first  started  it,  says,  that  «<it  may  appears  In 
dh«rs  treatises  by  him  written :  as  <ii(Jkc  Prologue  qftht  Legend  of  good  Women  under  the  name  of  the  Daysie ;  and 
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Alain  Chartier  %  because  his  Editors  have  falsely  ascribed  to  him  a  translation  of  one  of 
Alamos  poems. 


likBwiae  te  «  BaUad,  bflgfaming,  In  the  season  <tf  Fsverier^"  The  Ballad  Is  among  the  additlona  made  1^  John  8to«« 
to  Chaaecr^  works  fai  19$l,  and,  like  the  greatest  part  of  those  additions*  Is  iffwrp  dubious  autkoritp,  to  use  the 
fiiilhat  terms.  Bat  sapposing  It  genahie,  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  make  us  hellere  that  it  had  any  rsferenoe  to  the 
Coontass  of  Pemhroke.  That  its  commendations  of  the  Dajsie  ooght  not  to  weigh  with  ns  is  Tery  plain  from  the  other 
eited  hj  Mr.  Bpeght :  for  the  L^ende  qfgood  Women,  in  which  he  imagines  *'  the  Lady  Margaret  to  hehononred 
the  name  of  the  Dayete,**  was  certainly  not  written  till  at  least  twdre  years  after  that  Lady's  death.  See  the 
n.  3.  for  the  date  of  the  Legends.  The  Countess  Margaret  most  hare  died  not  later  than  1370,  as  the 
Eufs  son,  bj  bis  second  wife  Anne,  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  when  he  was  kiUed  in  a  toanuunent  in  130L 
BelUajbed,  p.  471.  It  is  possible  that  Is  ditde  laJUur  deliset  de  la  MargueriU  by  OuiUaums  ds  Maehaut  [Acad. 
4bs  lasfr  t.  zz.  p.  381.]  and  the  DUtUde  lajlour  de  la  MargheriU  by  Frotssart  [Ibid,  t  x.  p.  009.  t  xIt.  hist  p.  9S3.> 
tarithcr  of  whkih  had  the  least  relation  to  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,)  might  furnish  us  with  the  true  key  to  those 
ipUmsnts,  which  our  poet  has  paid  to  the  Daysie-flower. 

the  first  author  of  this  story,  which  is  totally  inconsistent  with  Chronology.    The  time  of  Alain's  birth 

»ttled  with  precdslon ;  but  he  was  certainly  living  near  fiO  years  after  Chaucer's  death ;  which  makes  it 

Bsnlly  Impossible  that  the  latter  should  ha.re  followed  him,  in  his  attempts  to  polish  his  native  language.    La  Balade 

4s  TmgUrtt  C^Euvresd'Alain  Chartier,  p.  717*]  was  written  upon  the  taking  of  that  place  by  the  Bnglish  in  1448. 

Then  Is  another  piece  attributed  to  Alain  [Ibid.  p.  779i],  which  is  thus  sntitled,  ComplainUfailU  d  Paris  st  prisentis 

i  M  dams  rem  mU  quatre  cents  eUfUjuai^  deux.    Instead  therefore  of  supposing  from  the  translation  of  La  belle  dame 

thai  Chancer  imitated  Alain  Chartier,  we  should  rather  conclude,  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  that 

which  indeed  In  M8.  Harl,  372,  Is  expreealy  attributed  to  a  Sir  Richard  Ros, 

I  will  Jost  take  notice  of  another  opinion,  (which  has  been  propagated  upon  as  little  foundation,)  that  Chaucer 

lT**i**^  the  PA>Tenfal  poeta    Mr.  Rymer,  who,  I  believe,  first  made  the  discovery,  speaks  only  of  his  having  borrowed 

from  tbdr  language  C^^iew  of  Trag.  p.  78.],  but  Mr.  Dryden  found  out,  that  he  composed  i^/ter  their  manner ,  particu- 

lariy  hia  tale  of  ike  Flower  and  the  Leaf.    Pref.  to  Fables.    Mr.  Warton  also  thinks,  that  Vie  House  of  Fame  **  was 

erigiiMUy  a  Frovendal  oompodtion."   Hist,  of  Eng.  Po.  p.  389i  458. 

Bow  fMX  Chanoer's  language  was  borrowed,  has  been  considered  already.  In  the  Essay,  dec  Part  L    I  will  only  add 

that  I  have  not  observed  In  sny  of  his  writings  a  single  phrase  or  word,  which  has  the  least  appearance  of  having 

fetebed  by  him  from  the  South  of  the  Loire.  With  respect  to  the  manner  and  matter  of  his  compositions,  till  some 

I  of  imitation  be  produced,  I  shall  be  slow  to  believe  that  in  either  he  ever  copied  the  poets  of  Provence, 

widi  whose  wDck%  I  apprehend,  he  had  very  little.  If  any,  aoquaintancOi 


iMimo  IbUowing  deposition  was  made  by  Chancer  Oct.  Ifi,  1386,  in  the  celebrated  Sorope  and  Grosvenor  oontroTersy. 
It  was  flfs*  printed  in  Godwin's  Life  of  Chaucer  {Appendix  i.),  and  has  more  recently  appeared  as  a  portion  of  Sir 
H.  Hiedas's  valoable  publication.  The  Scrope  and  Orosvenor  Roll  (vol.  i.  178) : 

**  Gcffiray  Cbanoere  Esquier  del  age  de  xl  ans  ot  plus  armeei  par  xxviians  product  pur  la  partie  de  mens.  Richard 
LascropcwiniTcs  et  examines : 

■  Demaadas.  al  lea  armeez  dasurs  ove  on  bende  dor  appertelgnent  on  dsyvrat  apperteigner  an  dit  mens.  Richard 
4a  droit  et  de  heritage,  diet. 

*  Qae  oH:  qar  0  lea  ad  ven  estre  armeex* en  Frannce  devant  la  vllle  de  Retters,  et  mens.  Henry  Lescrope  armea 
oi  musmfts  lea  armees  ove  un  label  blanc  et  a  baner  et  le  dit  monsL  Richard  armees  en  les  entiers  armea  dasuro  ove 
■a  bende  dor,  et  issint  il  les  vist  armer  par  tout  le  dit  viage,  tanque  le  dit  Geffrey  estoit  pris: 

*  Demandea,  par  qel  il  sclet  que  let  ditz  armea  appertelgnent  au  dit  mons.  Richard,  dist, 

*  Qne  par  0y  dire  des  veux  ohivalers  et  esquiers,  et  qils  ount  toutdys  continues  lour  possessim  en  les  dits  armea,  et 
par  toot  SOB  tempa  pur  lour  armeea  reputees  com  commune  lame  et  puMike  vols  labours  et  ad  labouree ;  et  auxi  il 
disc  qae  qnaat  fl  ad  ven  lea  dlta  armea  en  baneres,  en  verrures,  en  peyntures,  en  vestementa,  oommunement  appelles 


E,  sQ  olaat  nnques  pailer  qude  estoit  le  primer  auneestre  du  dit  mons.  Richard,  qi  portast  prlmerment 
ks  dits  aroMB,  diet, 

*  (l«B  noon ;  ae  qn  ae  dast  unqucs  autre  mes  qils  estolent  venns  de  veiUe  auncestre  et  de  des  veulz  gentils  hommcs 
•I  eeenim  lea  dits  aimes : 
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•■  Demandfls,  tO.  oiatt  unqoM  pwler  oom  long  tempt  qiw  1m  aonoMtrei  da  dlt  inon&  Riohard  ount  nan  1m  dite 
•niMStdlat, 

«■  Que  noon;  mMoomlladqydlnqnpuwlainanolrdehQiniiiet 

•■  Demandn,  tH  olMt  imqiiM  dMoun  Intofrapakm  oo  obalang*  filt  par  mnu.  Robert  OrcTCBonr,  on  par  oa  aiiiiM»> 
treiv  ou  par  aioim  en  Mn  noun,  al  ditmone.  Rloliard,  on  a  aeoim  da  oa  amioestres,  dlat, 

•■  Qua  noun ;  mee  U  diat  qtl  eatolt  une  foita  en  Fridayttreta  en  Lonndrea,  oom  II  alaat  en  la  rewe  II  rlst  pendant 
horn  on  norall  rigna  fidt  des  dita  armea,  et  demandaet  qoeile  herbe^varle  oeo  estolt  qne  aTOlt  pendn  hora  oeetea  armea 
dtt  Soropey  et  nn  antra  Iny  rapondlst  et  dit,  Neoyl,  idgnaar,  Ila  ne  aonnt  mye  pendna  hora  poor  lea  annes  do  Bcropep 
ne  depeyntea  la  poor  oea  armeM,  mea  II  aoont  depeyntM  et  mye  la  poor  nne  ohiTaler  del  oonnta  da  Cheatre,  qua 
b(nnma  appelle  mona.  Robert  Ororenour ;  et  oeo  ftiiat  la  primer  foita  que  oonqnea  U  olaat  parler  da  mooa.  Robert 
Ororenoor,  on  de  ow  annoeatrB^  on  de  aaenn  antra  portent  le  nonn  de  Grorenonr.** 

«•  The  time  of  Chanoer'a  birth.**  obaerrea  Sir  H.  NiodaJib  "  haa  lately  bean  mnoh  diaonaaed  In  conaeqnenoe  of  the 
atatement  in  hia  depoaltlcm  In  the  Sorope  and  Oroerenor  oontroTeray,  that  he  mm  In  Ootober  13B6  of  the  age  of  '  forty 
and  np  warda,*  and  *  had  been  aimed  twenty-aeyen  year%'  whlofa,  if  atrletly  ooireot,  would  maka  him  to  hare  been  bom 
about  ]340«  and  to  hare  aerred  for  the  flrat  time  in  the  field  in  ISBO ;  whereaa  the  Mrth  of  the  poet  haa  been  alwaya 
hitherto  aaalgned,  though  without  any  podtira  eyidenoe,  to  the  year  13S8.  There  are,  howerer,  atrong  reaaona,  derived 
from  many  paaaajif  in  hia  own  worka  and  in  the  writinga  of  Gower,  for  bdieTing  that  he  waa  bcnm  long  before  1345 ; 
and  tha  many  <w«faM*««>«  which  hare  been  adduoed  of  the  miatakea  that  ooonr  reapecting  the  agee  of  the  deponenta. 
of  whom  aome  are  atated  to  haire  been  ten,  and  others  eren  twenty  years  younger  than  they  aotnally  were,  preyenta 
Chauoei^a  depodtton  being  otmolaaiTe  on  the  point.  It  la  therefore  poaeible  that  he  waa  ten  or  OYen  flfteoi  yeara 
above  forty  in  1388.  He  had,  he  aaid,  borne  arma  for  twenty-aeven  years,  on  which  aubjoet  the  deponenta  were 
generally  more  oorreot,  ao  that  aaimmlng  that  he  waa  about  flfty-fiTO  when  examined  at  Weatmlnater,  he  did  not 
commence  hia  military  career  until  13B0,  at  which  time  he  waa  abore  twenty-eight"   YoL  ii.  p.  404. 

Tha  following  entriM  are  from  the  Ittw  BoU  ^  ThxmM  de  Brantinffham,  te>.  (edited  by  Hr.  Deron) : 

44  Edward  iil, 
Thnraday,  the  S5th  day  of  ApriL 

**  Geoffry  Chancer,  t  To  Geoff^  Chaucer,  the  King*a  Talat,  to  whom  the  Lord  the  King,  by  hia  lettera  patent; 

( lately  granted  SO  marka  annually,  to  be  reoeiTed  at  tha  Exchequer  daring  bis  life,  for  tha 
good  aerrioe  rendered  by  him  to  the  aame  Lord  the  King.  Li  money  deliTered  to  him,  by  the  handa  of  Walter 
Walaah,  in  diaobarge  of  the  10  marka  payable  to  him  for  thia  hia  allowance^r-to  wit,  at  Eaater  Term  laat  paa^ 
Iqrhiawritof  Xiberate.amongatthemandateaof  thiaTerm  •        •        •        •  .    £8  13  4b* 

Pbl9,  (aeealaop.2804 
44  Edward  iU., 

Wedneaday,  the  7th  day  of  NoTember. 

<«  Fhillppa  Chauoer.  i  ^^  Philippa  Chaucer,  to  whom  the  Lord  the  King,  by  hia  lettera  patent,  lately  granted 

1 10  marks  yearly,  to  be  reoeiTed  at  the  Exchequer  during  her  life,  (for  the  good  aerrioe) 
rendered  by  her  to  the  aame  Lord  the  King.  In  money  delivered  to  her  by  the  handa  of  John  de  Hermea* 
thorp,  in  diacharge  of  the  10  marks  for  thia  her  aUowanoe  •  ...  •        •   £8  13  4b* 

p.  389. 
The  following  entrtea  occur  In  t$tuet  (ffVu  Exchequer,  &e.  (edited  hj  Mr.  Devon) : 

y^T'ifttl"*'^*!  61  Edward  IIL    *'  S7tt  ifoveaifter.^To  Philippa  Chaucer,  one  of  the  maida  of  honour  of  the  chamber  of 

Fhillppa,  late  Queen  of  En^and,  to  whom  the  Lord  the  King  granted  10  marka  yearly, 
to  be  received  at  the  Exchequer  during  her  life,  or  until  otherwiae  he  should  provide  for 
her  eetata  In  monoy  delivered  to  her  by  the  handa  of  Geofl^  Ghancer,  In  diacharge  of 
the  5  marka  payable  to  her  for  thia  her  allowance^— to  wit,  at  Mi<»haAima«  term  laal 
peat    By  writ  of  liberate  amougat  the  man<^tea  of  thia  tenn,-.32. 8».  Sd.** 

p.  909b 

Eaater,  9  Riohard  U.    **  S4ttAraif.— To  Geoffrey  Chancer,  to  whom  the  preaent  Lord  the  King,  on  the  18th  dayof  April 

in  tha  first  year  of  his  reign,  by  his  lettera  patent,  granted  20  marka  yearly,  to  be  received  at  the 
Exchequer  at  tha  fcaata  of  Saint  Michael  and  Easter  by  equal  portions,  for  the  good  servloea 
performad  and  hereafter  to  be  performed  by  him  to  the  aame  Lord  the  King,  and  In  recom- 
pcnae  of  a  pitcher  of  wine  charged  by  the  Lord  King  Edward,  grandfothar  of  the  preeent 
King,  upon  the  port  of  the  city  of  London,  by  the  handa  of  the  butler  of  the  aame  g^wg 
Edward  and  hia  heira,  also  lately  granted  by  lettera  patent  to  be  reoelved  daily  during  the  Ilfo 
of  the  said  Geoffrey.  In  money  paid  to  him  by  aaaignment  made  thia  day  in  diacharge  of 
191.  4#.,  paid  to  him  for  thia  hia  allowance,— to  wit,  aa  well  rateably  fhnn  the  aforaaald  Utth 
day  of  April  unto  the  feaat  of  S^nt  Mlnhaal  next  following,  aa  for  the  term  of  Eaater  laat  paal 
By  wilt,  fto.r-i9r.  lat." 

p.  9ia 
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4  BUMid  U.  *  ASM  JTtfvemter.— To  Geoffrey  Chauoer,  in  money  paid  to  his  own  hands  in  disohaig*  of 
141.  dne  upon  an  aooount  made  with  him  at  the  Bzohequor  of  account,  for  receipt  of  his 
wages  and  expenses  in  going  upon  the  King's  message  to  Lombardy,  in  the  1st  year  of 
the  reign  of  King  Richard  it    By  writ  of  priyy  seal,  &c.,— 142.** 

p.SU 

■  "Bth  Marek.^To  Geoflfrey  Chancer,  an  esquire  of  the  King.   In  mon^paid  to  his  own 

hands,  by  assignment  made  to  him  this  day,  in  discharge  of  SSJL,  which  the  Lord  the  King 
commanded  to  be  paid  him  of  his  gift  in  recompense  of  his  wages,  and  the  dhargee 
by  hlra  incurred  in  going  as  well  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  grandfather  of  the  present 
King,  as  a  messenger  of  the  same  grandfather,  to  Mounstrell  and  Paris,  in  France,  on 
account  of  a  treaty  of  peace  pending  between  the  aforesaid  grandfather  and  his  adTeraary 
of  France ;  as  in  the  time  of  thepresent  Lord  the  King,  to  make  a  communication  req>ec^ 
inga  marriage  to  be  had  between  the  same  Lord  the  King  and  thedaughter  of  his  said 
enemy  of  Franoe.   By  writ  of  privy  seal,  itc^-Sil," 

p.  815 

Wirtiartmaa,  13  Bidiard  IL    *■  7M  Oetoter.— To  Geoffrey  Ohanoer,  clerk  of  the  works  of  the  Lord  the  King  within  the 

palace  of  Westminster,  Tower  of  London,  and  divers  others  the  King's  castles  and 
manors.  In  money  paid  to  him  by  assignment  made  this  day,— to  wit,  by  the  hands  of 
John  Hermesthorp,  clerk  of  the  works  near  the  Tower.  By  writ  of  liberate  amongst  the 
mandates  of  Easter  term  last  past,— AU.  13«.  id.  [Jfofc— This  Roll  f^»i*B<ii«  sereial 
Other  paj'ments  to  Oeoffr^  Chaucer,  as  clerk  of  the  King's  works.*]  ** 

p.  239.] 
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CONTENTS. 


iMTRODVCTRm.  The  different  Judgements  of  the  Len- 
gvafte  and  Veniflcation  of  Chaucer  stated.  Plan  of  this 
Eaaay,  in  three  parte.  1.  To  rlodicate  Chanoer  fh>m  the 
charge  of  having  oormpted  the  English  Language  hy  too 
great  a  mixture  of  French  with  it.  2.  To  make  some 
obeerrations  upon  the  real  state  of  our  language  in  his 
time.  3.  To  apply  those  observations  and  others  towards 
illustrating  the  real  nature  of  his  Yersifloation. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 

§  L  The  French  Language  introduced  mto  England 
before  theConqueet  •  §  u.  confirmed  and  propagated  by 
the  new  establishments  at  the  Conquest ;  $  m.  was  the 
ordinary  language  of  the  Court ;  S  iv.  was  carried  into  the 
Provinoeeby  the  great  Barons  and  military  Commanders ; 
§  V.  and  eqiedally  by  the  Clergy ;  S  vi.  who,  both  Secular 
and  Regular,  were  chiefly  foreigners,  i  vii.  The  French 
Language  continued  to  be  much  used  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  Edward  UL  §  vtif.  Conclusion,  that  the  mixture  of 
French  in  Chanoer'e  writings  was  not  owing  to  any  alTeo- 
tation  of  his,  but  to  the  oauses  above-mentioned,  which 
in  his  time  had  generally  introduced  the  Norman-Saxon 
instead  of  the  Saxon  Dialect ;  the  same  mixture  being 
observable  in  other  contemporary  authors. 


PART  THB  SECOND. 

§  t.  The  proposed  observations  upon  the  English  lan- 
guage oonflned  to  the  actual  state  of  it  in  the  time  of 
Chaucer,  {  ii.  and  divided,  so  as  to  consider  separately  the 
Saxon  and  Norman  parts  of  it.  $  m.  The  Saxon  part 
considered  in  grammatical  order.  1.  The  Prepositive 
ArtielOk  9.  Nouns  substantive  and  adjective.  S.  Pro- 
nounSL  4.  Yerbe  and  Participles.  5.  The  indeclinable 
parts  of  speech.  {  rv.  The  Norman  part  considered  gener- 
ally, $  V.  and  more  partieularly  with  respect  to  Nouns, 
substantive  and  adjective,  Yerbs.  and  Participles.  $  vi. 
Additional  causes  of  the  introduction  of  a  great  number 
of  French  term*  into  the  English  Language^ 


PART  THB  THIRD. 

§   I.   Preliminary  observations  upon  English  Poetry. 
The  form  of  English  Poetry  probably  borrowed  tmm  the 
Normans,  there  being  no  traceeof  Rime,  or  Metro,  among 
the  Saxons  before  the  Conquest.    The  Metres  and  Rime 
of  modem  Poetry  derived  from  the  Latin.    §  ii.  Progress 
of  English  Poetry  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Early  attempts 
at  riming.    $  in.  Few  English  Poets  known  between  the 
reign  of  Henry  IL  and  that  of  Henry  IIL    $  iv.  The 
OrmtUum  written  in  veraee  of  fifteen  syllables  without 
rime.    {  r.  The  number  of  Rimers  increased  between  the 
last  mentioned  period  and  the  time  when  Chaucer  began 
to  write.    {VI.  State  of  our  Poetry  at  that  time.    §  vn. 
Account  of  the  Metres  then  in  use ;  {  Tfir.  ci  thoee  used 
by  Chaucer.    { f  x.  The  Heroic  Metre  probably  introduced 
by  him,  either  from  France  or  Italy.     $  x.  A  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  our  language  nooessary  In 
order  to  form  a  Judgement  of  the  Yersifloation  of  Chanoer. 
{  XI.  How  a  critic  in  the  age  of  Augustus  would  have  pro- 
oeeded  in  Judging  of  the  Metre  of  Enniua.    $  xii.  The 
same  method  recommended  with  respect  to  Chaucer. 
General  reasons  for  believing  that  he  understood  and 
praotlsed  the  ordinary  rules  of  Metre.  $  xm.  The  oflTences 
against  Metre,  in  an  English  verse^  enumerated,  as  arising 
from  1.  asupwfluity,  8.  adeflciency,  of  syllables;  and  3.  a 
misplaning  of  Accents.    §  xrv.  No  iuptrJlHUy  of  syllaUee 
in  Chaucer*s  verses.    $  xv.  The  seeeming  d^fUieneUi  in 
his  Metre  may  generally  be  supplied  by  restoring  the 
antlent  pronunciation  of  certain  syllables,  {  XTf.and  espe- 
cially of  the  €  feminine.    Reasons  for  believing  that  the 
flnal  e  In  our  antient  language  was  pronounced  like  the  « 
feminine  of  the  French.    {  xvn.  The  third  kind  of  irregu- 
larity, arising  from  a  mUptacing  qfaceentt,  may  be  recti- 
fied, in  many  Instanoee,  by  accenting  certain  words  in  a 
manner  different  from  that  now  in  use,  and  more  agree- 
able to  the  French  practice.    Proofs  that  such  a  mode  of 
aooentuation  was  used  by  Chaucer,  In  words  of  Saxon,  as 
well  as  of  French  originaL  The  early  poets  in  France  and 
Italy  not  exact  in  the  disposition  of  their  accents.  §  xviu. 
Illustration  of  the  foregoing  Theory  by  a  Grammatical 
and  Metrical  Analysis  of  the  first  eighteen  linee  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales. 


The  Language  of  Chancer  baa  undergone  two  very  different  JudgemencB.     According  to 
oneS  he  is  the  "well  of  English  nndefiled  f*  according  to  the  other',  he  has  cormpted  and 

*  Spenser,  F.  Q.  b.  iv.  c.  iL  st  38. 
•  Terstegan,  a  7.    •*  Some  few  ifes  ages  after  Cthe  Conquest]  came  the  Poet  Qefl'ery  Chanoer,  who  wiftlBf  his 
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detonned  the  English  idiom  by  an  immoderate  mixture  of  French  words.  Nor  do  the  opinions 
with  respect  to  his  versification  seem  to  have  been  less  discordant.  His  contemporaries  ',  and 
Ihej  who  lived  nearest  to  his  time,  nniversally  extoll  him  as  the  ^  chief  Poete  of  Britaine," 
*<  the  flonr  of  Poetes,"  &o.  titles,  which  must  be  supposed  to  imply  their  admiration  of  his 
metrical  skill,  as  well  as  of  his  other  poetical  talents ;  but  the  later  critics^,  though  they  leave 
him  in  possession  of  the  same  sounding  titles,  yet  they  are  almost  unanimously  agreed,  that  he 
WAS  either  totally  ignorant  or  negligent  of  metrical  rules,  and  that  his  verses,  if  they  may  be 
90  called,  are  frequently  deficient,  by  a  syllable  or  two,  of  their  just  measure. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  Essay  to  throw  some  light  upon  both  these  questions. 
Admitting  the  fact,  that  the  English  of  Chaucer  has  a  great  mixture  of  French  in  it,  I  hope  to 
shew,  that  this  mixture,  if  a  crime,  cannot  fairly  be  laid  to  his  charge.  I  shall  then  proceed 
to  state  some  observations  upon  the  most  material  peculiarities  of  the  Norman-Saxon,  or 
Eoglish  I^kDguage,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  in  general  use  in  the  age  of  Chaucer ;  and  lastly* 
applying  these  observations  to  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  as  they  are  faithfully 
printed  in  this  edition  from  the  best  MSS.  which  I  coud  procure,  I  shall  leave  it  to  the  intelligent 
Reader  to  determine,  whether  Chaucer  was  really  ignorapt  of  the  laws,  or  even  of  the  graces, 
of  Yersification,  and  whether  he  was  more  negligent  of  either  than  the  very  early  Poets  in 
almost  all  languages  are  found  to  have  been. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 

§  I.  In  order  to  judge^  in  the  first  place,  how  far  Chaucer  ought  to  be  charged  as  the  importer 
of  the  many  French  words  and  phrases,  which  are  so  visible  in  all  his  writings,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  a  short  view  of  the  early  introduction  and  long  prevalency  of  the  French 
language  in  this  country  before  his  time.  It  might  be  sufiBcient,  perhaps,  for  our  purpose  to 
begin  this  view  at  the  Conquest :  but  I  cannot  help  observing,  from  a  contemporary  Historian, 
that,  several  years  before  that  great  event,  the  language  of  France  had  been  introduced  into 
the  court  of  England,  and  from  thence  among  the  people.  The  account  which  Ingplphus  gives 
of  this  matter  is  ',  that  Edward,  commonly  called  the  Confessor,  having  been  educated  at  the 


poesiM  in  English  is  of  some  called  tbe  first  illuminator  of  the  English  tongue.  Of  their  opinion  I  am  not,  though  I 
rererenoe  Chancer  as  an  excellent  Poet  for  his  timeu  He  was  indeed  a  great  mingler  qf  EnglUk  wUk  Fbbnch,  unto 
which  language  (by  like  for  that  he  was  descended  of  French,  or  rather  Wallcm  race)  he  carried  a  great 
uiccuon. 

SUnacr,  Etymol.  L.  A.  Pnef.  *'Ez  hoc  malesano  novitatis  pruritu,  Belgn  Galllcas  Tooee  passim  eivitate  sua 
doeaado  patrii  sennonia  pnritatem  nupw  non  leriter  InquinArunt,  et  Chadcbbub  poeta,  pesslmo  ezemplo,  inUgrU 
tecum  piauHris  eat  eadtm  Qajlua  in  noitram  Unffuam  invectis,  earn,  nimls  antea  a  Noimannomm  Tiotoria  adulteratam, 
eomi  fen  natiTa  gratia  et  nitore  spoliavit.** 

*  Ljdgate,  Ooelereb  et  aL    See  the  Testimonies  preiixed  to  tJny's  Edit 

*  I riiall  only  quote Dryden,  PreL  to  his  FaUes.  <*The  Terse  of  Chaucer.  I  confess.  Is  not  harmonious  to  us;^ 
They  vbo  lired  with  him,  and  some  time  after  him,  thought  it  musical ;  and  it  continues  so  even  In  our  Judgment,  if 
otmpared  with  the  numbers  of  Lidgate  and  Gower,  his  contemporaries  i^TIs  true,  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  he,  who 
pvbliahed  the  last  edition  of  him  [Mr.  Sp^ht] ;  for  he  would  make  us  believe  the  fault  Is  In  our  ears,  and  that  there 
««R  really  ten  syllables  In  a  verse  where  we  find  but  nine.  But  this  opinion  Is  not  worth  conftiting ;  'tis  so  gross  and 
obrioos  an  error,  that  common  sense  (which  is  a  rule  in  erery  thing  but  matters  of  Faith  and  Revelation)  must 
coBvfaioe  the  Reader,  that  equality  of  numbers  in  every  verse  which  we  call  Her<Hck,  was  either  not  known,  or  not 
elvaTi  practised,  in  Chaucer's  age.  It  were  an  easy  matter  to  produce  some  thousands  of  his  versei^  which  nn  lame 
for  want  of  half  a  foot,  and  sometimes  a  whole  one,  and  which  no  pronunciation  can  make  otherwise.'* 

This  peremptofy  deoiitlon  has  never  sinoe^  that  I  know,  been  controverted,  except  by  Mr.  Urry,  whoee  design  of 
nrtering  the  metre  of  Chancer  by  a  Collation  of  M8S.  was  as  laudable^  as  his  ezeoutlon  of  it  has  certainly  been 


» Ingidph.  Hist.  CroyL  p.(B.  ed.  Gale.   -Res  auUm  Edwardut  natut  in  Angita,  $ed  nuMtusin  Ntffmanniati 

c 
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court  of  his  uncle  Duke  Richard  II.  and  having  resided  in  Normandy  many  years,  bei'aino 
iUmott  a  Frenchman,  Upon  his  return  from  thence  and  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  in 
1043,  he  brought  over  with  him  a  number  of  Normans,  whom  he  promoted  to  the  highest 
dignities ;  and,  according  to  Ingulphus,  under  the  influence  of  the  King  and  his  Norman 
favourites,  the  whole  nation  began  to  lay  aside  their  English  fashions  and  imitate  the  manners 
of  the  French  in  many  things.  In  particular,  he  says  expressly,  that  <tU  the  NobUUif  in  their 
courU  began  to  tpeak  French,  a$  a  great  piece  o/gentUitjf. 

§  II.  This  fashion  however  of  speaking  French,  having  been  adopted  only  in  compliance  with 
the  caprice  of  the  reigning  prince,  would  not  probably  have  spread  very  wide  or  lasted  very 
long ;  but  at  the  Revolution,  which  followed  soon  after  in  1066,  the  language  of  the  Norman 
conquerour  was  interwoven  with  the  new  political  system ',  and  the  several  establishments, 
which  were  made  for  the  support  and  security  of  the  one,  all  contributed,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  to  the  diffusion  and  permanency  of  the  other. 

§  III.  To  begin  with  the  court.  If  we  consider  that  the  King  himself,  the  ^hief  officers  of 
state,  and  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  nobility,  were  all  Normans,  and  coud  probably  speak 
no  language  but  their  own,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  French'  was  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
court.  The  few  Saxons,  who  for  some  time*  were  admitted  there,  must  have  had  the 
strongest  inducements  to  acquire  the  same  language  as  soon  as  possible,  not  merely  for  the  sake 
of  apprehending  and  answering  insignificant  questions  in  the  circle,  but  because  in  that  age 
affairs  of  the  greatest  importance  were  publickly  transacted  in  the  King's  court,  and  there  they 
might  be  called  upon  to  answer  for  their  possessions  and  even  for  their  lives.  In  an  ecclesias- 
tical synod,  held  in  the  presence  of  the  King  in  1072,  the  venerable  bishop  of  Worcester, 

diuUtHme  immoratug,  pen«  In  GalHcnm  traniierat,  addueene  ae  aUrdketu  de  K&rmannia  phtrimMt  qmot  variU 
dil/HitatUnupromotatinimnutuumtxaUabat,  Capit  ergo  tota  terra  mb  Rege  et  eub  aKU  Ncrmannie  intrcduetie 
AngUeoi  ritut  dimittercet  Praneorum  moree  in  mtUUe  imitarit  GaUIoum  [acUioet]  idioma  omnea  Magnates  In  suia 
ouriis  tanquam  magnum  gentilitlum  loqul,  ehartae  et  chirographa  eua  wtore  Franearum  eonjteere,  et  propriam  eon- 
euetudtnem  in  hie  et  in  alUs  multie  erubeeeere." 

<  Robert  Uolkot  (as  qooted  by  Selden,  ad  Eadmer.  p.  189.)  aajs,  that  the  Conqueronr— •*  deUberavU  quowtodo  linguam 
Saxonieam  poeeet  detiruereb  et  Angliam  et  Formanniatn  in  idiomate  eoneordare/*'-'But  Holkot  wrote  only  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  I  do  not  find  that  the  earlier  historians  impute  to  the  King  so  silly  a  project  On  the  contrary 
Ordericos  Vitalls,  L  ir.  pi  5S0,  assures  us  that  William—"  Anglicam  IceutUnum  pUrumque  eategit  edieeere  i  vt  sine 
interprete  querdam  eu^feeUe  legie  poeset  inteUigeret  etscita  reetitttdinie  unicuique  {prout  ratio  dictaret)  e^ffietwue 
depromere.  Aet  a  perceptione  ht^fuemodi  durior  atae  ittum  eompetedtatt  et  tumuUue  muttitnodantm  oeeupationum  ad 
tJia  neeeseario  adtrahebaW'-And  several  of  his  publiok  instruments,  which  are  still  extant  in  Saxon,  [Hickes  G.  A.  S. 
p.  164.— Pnef.  Pi  xr,  xri.]  prore  that  he  had  no  objection  to  using  that  language  in  business ;  so  that  it  seems  more 
natoral  to  suppoae«  that  the  introdooticm  of  the  French  language  was  a  consequence  only,  and  not  an  ol]ject,  of  his 
policy. 

'  I  apprehend  that  long  before  this  time  the  Danish  tongue  had  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  Nonnandy.  It  was  nerer 
general  there,  as  appears  fh>m  a  passage  of  Dudon,  L  liL  p.  US.  Duke  WilUam  L  gives  this  reason  for  sending  his  son 
Richard  to  be  educated  at  Baleuz.  "QiMMiiam  quidem  Rotomagensis  eivitae  RomanA,  potita  quam  DaciscA  utitur 
Ooquentid,  et  Baiyioaoea^  ^itur  frequentiue  DaciscA  littgud  quam  AomanA,  volo  igitur  ut  ad  Bajocaoensia  <f</Vr- 
atur  quantoeius  mania,"  &o.  If  we  recollect,  that  the  Danish  settlers  under  Rollo  were  few  in  comparison  with  the 
original  inhabitants,  and  bad  probably  scarce  any  use  of  letters  among  tham,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  they 
did  not  puiseive  their  language  for  above  two  or  three  generationSi 

From  two  other  passages  of  the  same  Dudon  we  learn,  that  the  Danish  language^  while  it  lasted  in  Normandy,  was 
very  stanilar  to  the  Saxon  [p.  90L],  and  yet  diflTerent  from  it  [p.  loa] ;  quaUm  deeet  etee  eororem^ 

e  After  the  deatli  of  Edwin,  and  the  imprisonment  of  Morcar  in  1070,  we  do  not  read  of  any  Saxon  Eaxl,  except 
Waltheof ,  and  he  was  executed  for  misprision  of  treason  about  three  years  after.  Orderie*  Vit.  L  ir.  p.  £36.  It  is 
singular,  that  Waltheof,  according  to  the  Saxon  law,  suffered  death  for  the  concealment  of  that  treason,  for  which 
Roger  de  Breteuil,  Earl  of  Hereford,  being  tried  eecundum  legee  Normannorumt  coud  only  be  prailshed  by  a  forfeiture 
of  his  inheritance  and  perpetual  imprisonment  Id.  p.  53fti  From  this  time  (says  Ingulphus,  p.  70.)  ComiiaJue  et 
Baroniae,  Epieeopatue  et  Pralatiae  toHue  terra  euie  Normannis  Rex  dietrUmtt,  et  vis  dltquem  Anglicum  etd 
konorie  etalnm  vel  aHeyfue  dominii  prhteipeUum  aeeendere  permieiL 
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WulstaD,  (whose  koly  nrnpUeilyy  as  the  *  Historian  calls  it,  seems  to  have  preserved  him  from  the 
degradation  which  almost  all  the  other  English  Prelates  underwent)  was  obliged  to  defend  the 
rifhtfl  of  his  see  by  an  interpreter,  a  monk  (according  to  the  same  ^  Historian)  of  wry  little 
inxtftoMy  \mi  loib  liad  a  tmaU&ring  oftJU  Norman  Uut^uoffe, 

§  IT.  If  we  consider  farther,  that  the  great  Barons,  to  whom  William  "  distributed  a  large 
dure  of  his  conquest,  when  released  from  their  attendance  in  the  King's  court,  retired  to 
eonrts  of  their  own,  where  they  in  their  turn  were  surrounded  by  a  numerous  train  of 
Tissals,  chiefly  their  own  countrymen,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  French  language  travelled  with 
them  into  the  meet  distant  provinces,  and  was  used  by  them,  not  only  in  their  common  conver- 
atioD,  but  in  their  civil  contracts,  their  judicial  proceedings,  and  even  in  the  promulgation  of 
Uieir "  kwsL  The  many  Castles,  which  William  built  ^  in  different  parts  of  the  island, 
mast  also  have  contributed  very  much  to  the  propagation  of  the  French  language  among  the 
natiTe8,as  it  is  probable  that  the  Foreigners,  of  whom  the  garrisons  were  *^  entirely  composed, 
voold  insist  upon  carrying  on  all  their  transactions  with  the  neighbouring  country  in  their 
own  language. 

§  T.  But  the  great  alteration,  which,  from  political  motives,  was  made  in  the  state  of  the 
clergy  at  that  time,  must  have  operated  perhaps  more  efficaciously  than  any  other  cause  to  give 
the  French  language  a  deep  root  in  England.  The  Conquerour  seems  to  have  been  fully 
apprized  of  the  strength  which  the  new  government  might  derive  from  a  Clergy  more  closely 
attached  to  himself  by  a  community  of  interests  tha^  the  native  English  were  likely  to  be. 
Accordingly,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  all  ecclesiastical  preferments,  as  fast  as 
Ihej  became  vacant,  were  given  to  his  Norman  chaplains  ;  and,  not  content  to  avail  himself  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  succession,  he  contrived  ^,  upon  various  charges  of  real  or  pretended 


*  WilL.  HalmesK  L IIL  p.  118.  HU  tancta  timpHeitat  beatt  Vulttant  Am.  The  atory  whioh  follows  perfectly 
Jwtifiei  this  diaTBCter.  listt.  Paris,  ad  an.  109A,  ssys  that  in  another  Synod  there  was  a  formal  deaign  of  deposing 
Wmgtiii,  snd  that  he  was  aaved  only  by  a  miracle.  He  was  accused  *■  Hmplteitatis  et  UliUratura  /  "— ^  et  q%uui  homo 
vKota^  qui  Itngwam  Oallicanam  non  noverat,  neo  regiia  oonailiis  Intereaae  potent,  ipso  Rege  eontentienU  el  hoe 
dietantt,  d€cemUur  deponendus,**  • 

>^  IMd.   Jta  datdb€tudieti4me  Monacko,  miniwuB  faeumdim  viro,  ted  KarmatmtuB  Ungua  aololoy  rem  perw«nt 

*>  Then  is  a  carious  detaflof  part  of  thia  dlstribntion  In  Ordericns  YitaUs,  1.  It.  p.  591,  9.  which  oondndea  thna  t 
•■oiiiifiK  admnU,  qui  sibi  cohaserantf  magno*  ef  muUos  honoret  conta/tt/  et  In  tantum  quoedam  prowexit.  Hi 
Mttsr  la  AngUd  diUoret  et  potenttoree  kaberent  eUentee,  quam  earum  in  Ifeuetrid  /Sierant  parenU*,**  There  ia  aa 
■ommtia  the  Ifonafsl.  AngL  t  L  p.  400.  of  the  Conqneroor^e  giving  the  whole  county  of  Cumberland  to  Rannlph  de 
McaeiiiiMa.  and  of  the  dlyialon  which  Ranulph  made  of  it  among  his  rdations  and  followers,  who  appear  to  have  been 
aUferrigners. 

"  The  antlent  Earla  had  apower  of  legiaiation  within  their  Oountloa.  Wniiam  of  Malmeabnry,  speaking  of  William 
Rti-Osbcne,  Eeil  of  Hereford,  aaya;  "Manet  in  hunt  diem  in  (knntiaUi  ^fut  apud  Her^finrdum  Uffum  quae  etatuit 
^»t9naum  Jtrmilae  t  ut  nuUue  milee  pro  quattcunque  ecmmfeeo  piut  eeptem  eoUdie  eolvat  t  eum  in  aliit  prwinttie 
tkfonam  oceasiuneulam  in  iramgreeeione  praeepti  keriUet  viginti  vet  viginH  quinque  pendantur,"   Lib.  ilL  p.  105. 

"  Orderieoa  Titalia,  L  ir.  p.  511.  obserres,  that  before  the  Oonquest,  ■*  Munitionu,  quae  CaeteUa  Oatti  nuneupant^ 
AngMi  provlneiis  paucieeima /^urant  t  et  obhoeAngtt,  licet  beUieoei  At^tU  et  audaeet,  ad  reeietendum  tamen 
inimieie  eitfterant  debiUoree,"  William,  at  his  landing,  placed  garrisons  at  Peveneep  and  naeiinge.  After  the  battle, 
ke  tndc  pDusiiuslDO  of  Dover,  and  left  a  garrison  there  He  caused  ••Jlrmamenta  qnadam  "  to  be  made  at  London,  and 
koOt  a  strong  citadel  at  WinOteeter,  Upon  his  return  from  Normandy,  after  the  first  insurrection  of  the  English,  he 
boats  castle  within  the  city  of  Bxeter  s  another  at  WarvBiOi  /  and  another  at  Koi^ngbam^  In  the  city  of  Ywb, 
"  ■MftiMiemjIniuivfl.  igtMm  deleclie  militibue  cuetodiendam  tradidiL*'  At  Lincoln,  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge, 
"  CMs&m  locauit  et  tntelam  eorum/orHeeimie  virit  eommondavit,"  He  had  alao  garrisons  at  Montaeute  in  Somerset- 
lUrs.  snd  at  AreMeftwry.  He  built  fortlAcatlons  at  Chester  and  Stafford,  We  read  also  of  caatlea  at  Arundel  and  StMtee- 
Wrystthlstiaaei  and  JT^rMrfcft  was  so  strong  aa  to  atand  a  siege  of  three  months.    Ord.  FU.  p.  AOO'-ASfi. 

>*  Otdcric  TltaL  t  !▼.  p.  M6.  Cuttcdee  in  eaeUttit  etrenuoe  viroe  ex  Gallia  eoOooavU,  ti  opuUnta  ben^ieia,  pre 
fuAw  leberee  el  perieula  Itftenter  ioterarent,  dittribuiL 

**  Sea  the  tmnaactlons  of  the  Goanoa  held  at  Wineheeier  ta  the  year  1070.  ap.  Flor.  Y  l^vm.  p-  ASfl.    HsTing  spokn 
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iiregolarities,  to  remove  several  of  the  Euglish  Bishops  and  Abbots,  whose  places  were  in  like 
manner  immediately  supplied  by  Foreigners.  In  short,  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  years,  all 
the  Sees  of  England  were  filled  with  Normans,  or  strangers  naturalized,  if  I  may  so  say,  in 
Normandy,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Abbeys  in  the  kingdom  were  under  govemours  of  the 
same  .description. 

§  Yi.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  the  confessed  superiority  ^'  in  literature  of  the  Norman  clergy 
over  the  English  at  that  time  furnished  the  King  with  a  specious  pretext  for  these  promotions  ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  the  Prelates,  who  were  thus  promoted,  made  use  of  the  same  pretext  to 
justify  themselves  in  disposing  of  all  their  best  benefices  among  their  friends  and  countrymen. 
That  this  was  their  constant  practice  is  certain.  Nor  were  the  new  Abbots  less  industrious  to 
stock  their  convents ''  with  Foreigners,  whom  they  invited  over  from  the  Continent,  partly 
perhaps  for  the  pleasure  of  their  society,  and  partly,  as  we  may  suppose,  in  expectation  of  their 
support  against  the  cabals  of  the  English  monks.  And  when  the  great  Barons,  following,  the 
royal  example,  applied  themselves  to  make  their  peace  with  the  Church  by  giving  her  a  share 
of  their  plunder,  it  was  their  usual  custom  to  begin  their  religious  establishments  with  a 
colony  "  from  some  Norman  Monastery. 

§  VII.  In  this  state  of  things,  which  seems  to  have  continued  ^'  with  little  variation  to  the 


of  the  degradation  of  Btlgand,  Arohhlahop  of  Canterbury,  and  Agelmar,  Bishop  of  the  Baat  Saxons,  he  proceeds  thus : 
AbbaUt  etiam  atiqui  0>i  degradati  ntnt,  operam  dante  rege  ut  quamplura  ex  AnglU  $uo  honore  privarentur,  in 
quorum  looum  sua  gentis  personas  subrogavit,  ob  oonfirmationem  sui  (quod  noriter  acquislerat)  rogni.  Hie  «t 
nonnunu*t  tarn  epUcopct  quam  Abbatet,  quos  nulla  evident!  eausa  neo  condlia  neo  leges  secull  damnabant,  suii 
konariJmt  privavU,  tt  u$que  adfinem  vita  euttodia  maneipatot  detinuit,  nupicione,  ut  diximus,  tantum  induetug  novi 
regni. 

In  o(mfinnatlon  of  what  is  said  here  and  in  the  text,  If  we  examine  the  snbsorlptlons  to  an  Eooleelastical  Gonstl- 
tntlon  In  I078>  ap.  WllL  Malm.  1.  ilL  p.  117.  we  find  that  the  two  Archbishops,  seven  Bishops  out  of  eleven,  and  six 
Abbots  out  of  twelve,  were  Foreigners:  and  In  about  five  years  more  the  four  other  Bishopricks,  and  five  at  least  of 
the  other  six  Abbeys,  were  in  the  hands  of  Foreigners. 

Another  Eodleelastioal  Constitution  made  at  this  time  has  very  much  the  appearance  ot  a  political  regulation.  It 
orders  **  that  the  Bishops'  seats  shall  be  removed  from  towns  to  cities ;  **  and  in  consequence  of  it  the  See  of  Liche- 
field  was  removed  to  Chester ;  that  of  Selesey  to  Chichester ;  that  of  Elmham  to  Thetford,  and  afterwards  to  Norwich ; 
that  of  Bhlrebume  to  Sallsbuiy,  and  that  of  Dorchester  to  Lincoln.  WiU,  Malm,  1.  fit  p^  118.  When  the  King 
had  got  a  set  of  Bishops  to  his  mind,  he  would  wish  to  have  them  placed  where  their  influenoe  ooud  be  of  most  service 
to  him. 

is  Orderlcns  Yitalis,  L  Iv.  p.  51&  says,  that  the  Normans  at  the  Conquest  found  the  English,  *'agrute$  tt  pen* 
dtittratot  t**  and  he  imputes,  with  some  probability,  the  decay  of  learning  among  them,  from  the  time  of  Beda  and 
others,  to  the  continual  ravages  and  oppressions  of  the  Danes.  See  also  William  of  Malmesbury,  L  lit.  p.  101,  2.  It 
may  bo  observed  too,  fk«m  Ccmtinuat  Hist  Croyland,  by  Peter  of  Blols,  p.  114.  that  the  first  regular  lectures  (of  which 
we  have  any  account)  at  Cambridge  were  read  there  by  four  foreign  Monks,  who  had  come  over  into  England  with 
Jefflrey,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  formerly  Prior  of  St.  Evroul.  They  are  said  to  have  read  **  divertit  in  lode  a  $e  diviti  et 
formam  Auraianentit  studii  teetUi,"  three  of  them  in  Grammar,  Logiok,  and  Rhetorick,  and  the  fourth  in  Theology. 

"  See  the  preceding  note.  There  was  no  great  harmony  at  first  between  the  English  monks  and  their  new 
govemours.  See  the  proceedings  at  Glastonbury  under  ThurstIn  {Y^UL  Malm.  L  UL  p.  1 10],  and  at  Canterbury  against 
Wldo.    [Chron.  Saxon,  p.  179, 1801  ed.  Gibson.] 

1*  The  Conquerour  had  put  Golsbert,  a  monk  of  Marmontier,  at  the  head  of  his  new  foundation  of  Battle  Abbey. 
Ord,  Vital,  L  iv.  p.  50ff.  In  like  manner  Roger  de  Montgomery,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  sent  tor  Monks  from  S^ea  to 
begin  his  Abbey  at  Shrewsbury.  Jcf.  L  Iv.  p.  681.  Walter  Espec  also  brought  over  Monks  of  Clervaulx  to  fill  his  two 
Ab1»^s,  of  Rivaulx,  and  Wardun.    Ailr,  Rievall,  ap,  X  SeripL  p.  398. 

Beside  these  and  many  other  Independent  foundations,  which  were  in  this  manner  opened  for  the  reoeptlon  of 
foreign  Monks  in  preferenoe  to  the  natives,  a  considerable  number  of  Religious  Houses  were  built  and  endowed,  at 
cdls  to  different  monasteries  abroad ;  and  as  such  were  constantly  filled  by  detachments  from  the  superiour  society 
Th^  are  frequently  mentioned  in  our  histories  under  the  general  name  of  the  Alien  PricHet  /  and  though  several  of 
them,  upon  various  ^vtexis,  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  their  foreign  connexions  and  been  made  denlxens,  no 
lass  than  one  hundred  and  forty  remained  in  1414,  which  were  then  all  suppressed  and  their  revenues  vested  in  tho 
crown.    See  the  List,  Monast.  AngL  v.  L  p.  109Bb 

>•  I  suppoae  that,  during  this  whole  period  of  above  850  years^  the  English  language  was  continually  gaining  ground. 
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time  of  Edvard  IH.  it  is  probable,  that  the  French  and  Englieh  languages  subsisted  together 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  the  higher  orders,  both  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  *,  speaking  almost 

hf  tiaw  and  alnuwt  impero^Ublo  degreM,  in  proportion  nearly  as  the  English  natives  were  emerging  from  that  state 
of  dcpreaslon  in  which  they  were  placed  by  the  Conquest.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  much  progress  was  made 
ki  citlier  of  those  matters  before  the  reign  of  King  John.  The  loss  of  Normandy  ftc.  in  that  reign,  and  the  consequent 
regnlatloos  of  Henry  IIL  and  Louis  IX.  by  which  the  subjects  of  either  crown  were  made  inoap&ble  of  holding  lands  in 
the  dominioiia  of  the  other  [Matth.  Paris,  ad  an.  1244],  must  have  greatly  diminished  the  usual  conflux  of  Normans  to 
the  ifc^V**  eonrt ;  and  the  Intestine  commotions  in  this  country  under  John  and  Henry  III.  in  which  so  many  of 
the  jroatar  Barons  lost  their  lives  and  estates,  must  eventually  have  opoied  a  way  for  the  Kngliah  to  raise  themselves 
to  hoDours  and  possessions,  to  which  they  had  very  rarely  before  been  admitted  to  aspire, 

In  the  year  12S6,  the  \1  Henry  IIL  we  have  a  particulu:  instance  (the  first,  I  believe,  of  the  kind)  of  attention  on 

the  aide  of  govenunoit  to  the  English  part  of  the  community.    The  Letters  Patent,  which  the  King  was  advised  to 

pnbUib  in  rapport  of  the  Oxford  Provisions,  were  sent  to  each  County  in  Latin,  French,  and  English.   [AnnaL 

BvtoB.  p.  410.    One  of  them  has  been  printed  from  the  PatentroU,  43  B.  III.  n.  40.  m.  lA.  by  Somner  in  his  Diet.  Sax. 

V.  irmav,  and  hy  Heame,  Text  RoflT.  p.  391.]    A.t  the  same  time  all  the  proceedings  in  the  business  of  the  Provisions 

appear  to  ta*ve  been  carried  on  in  French,  and  the  principal  persons  in  both  parties  are  evidently  of  foreign  extraction. 

If  a  oQ^Jeetnre  may  be  allowed  in  a  matter  so  little  capable  of  proof,  I  should  think  it  probable,  that  the  necessity, 

iriiieh  the  great  Barons  were  under  at  this  time,  of  engaging  the  body  of  the  people  to  support  them  in  their  opposition 

to  a  new  set  of  foreigners,  chiefly  Poitevins,  contributed  very  much  to  abolish  the  invidious  distinctions  which  had 

Vng  snbsisted  between  the  French  and  English  parts  of  the  nation.    In  the  early  times  after  the  Conquest,  if  we  may 

believe  Henry  of  Hontlngdon  [L.  tL  p.  37Ql]  "  to  be  called  an  Englishman  was  a  reproach  :  **  but  when  the  Clares,  the 

\     Bohims»  the  BIgods,  kc  wese  raising  armies  for  the  expulsion  of  Foreigners  out  of  the  kingdom,  they  would  not 

I     probably  be  onwilllng  to  have  themselves  considered  as  natives  of  England.    Accordingly  Matthew  Paris  tp*  833.] 

I     calls  Hng^  Bigod  (a  brother  of  the  Earl  Marshall)  trfnim  dt  terra  Anglorum  naluralem  et  ingenuumj  and  in  another 

IwMsspi  [p.  851.3  he  appn^ates  the  title  of  *'  alUnigentgT  to  those  foreigners^  **  qui  Regime  attinenUs  per  earn  intro- 

i^eti/keraM  te  Angliam :  **  and  so  perhaps  the  word  ought  generally  to  be  understood  In  the  transactions  of  that 

reipi.    None  bfot  persons  bom  out  of  England  wero  then  esteemed  as  Foreigners. 

Abont  tlie  same  time  we  flnd  an  Arohbishop  of  York  ohjecting  to  Clerks  (recommended  to  benefices  by  the  Pope), 
IwcBiinn  they  were  *'  ignorant  of  the  English  language"  [Mat.  Par.  p.  831.];  which  seems  to  imply,  that  a  knowledge 
cf  that  Ta*j"«ip  was  then  considered  among  the  proper  qualifications  of  an  Eocleslastick  ;  but  that  it  was  not  neoeo- 
auHy  reqnired,  even  in  the  Parochial  Clergy,  appears  from  the  great  number  of  fonign  Parsons,  Yioarb,  &o.  who  had 
the  Kingis  Letters  of  protection  in  the  25th  year  of  Edward  L    See  the  Lists  in  Prynne,  t.  i.  p.  709— 780> 

**  The  testimony  of  Robert  of  Gloucester  (who  lived  in  the  times  of  H.  HI.  and  E.  L)  is  so  full  and  precise  to  this 
painl»  that  I  trust  the  Reader  wHl  not  be  displeased  to  see  it  in  his  own  words*  or  gather  in  the  words  of  that 
voy  iaeoneet  MS.  which  Houne  has  religiously  followed  in  his  edition. 
RoK  Qlone.  p.  364. 

Thus  come  lo  I  Engdond  into  Normannes  honde. 

And  the  Normans  ne  oouthe  speke  tho  ^bote  her  owe  speehe. 

And  speke  Frenche  as  ^dude  atom,  and  here  chyldren  dude  al  so  tecihe. 

00  that  hey  men  of  thys  lond,  that  of  her  blod  come, 

Holdeth  alle  thuike  speehe,  that  hii  of  h«m  nome. 

*  Vor  bote  a  man  oouthe  French,  <*  me  toUh  of  hym  wel  lute,- 

•  Ae  lows  men  holdeth  to  En^lyss  and  to  her  kunde  speehe  'jf%Ue 
I<di  wene  ther  ne  be  man  in  world  oontreyes  none. 
That  ne  holdeth  to  her  kunde  speehe,  bote  Engelond  one. 
Ac  wel  me  wot  vor  to  conne  bothe  wel  yt  ys, 
Vor  the  more  that  a  man  con,  the  more  worth  he  ys. 

I  shall  tiu«w  together  here  a  few  mtscellaneous  facts  in  confirmation  of  this  general  testimony  of  Robert  of 


A  ktter  of  Hugh*  Bishop  of  Coventry,  preserved  by  Hoveden  [p.  704.]  assures  us,  that  William,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
Chanedlor  and  Prime  Minister  to  Richard  L  *'  iinguam  Anglicanam  prorsus  ignorabaW 

1b  the  leign  of  Henry  III.  Robert  of  Gloucester,  intending,  as  it  should  seem,  to  give  the  very  words  of  Peter, 
Bishop  ef  Hereford  (whom  he  has  Just  called  "a  Froinas  bishop  ")*  makes  him  speak  thus.-^"  Par  Crist,"  he  sede, 
-Sfr  ItaMU,  tu  IM  mawie.    Meint  ben  U  sy/etT  Rob.  Glouo.  p.  537. 

Ihers  is  a  more  pleasant  instance  of  the  fiimiliar  use  of  the  French  language  by  a  bishop,  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Kdvaid  IL    LoolSf  oonseorated  Bishop  of  Durham  in  1318,  was  unfortunately  very  illiterate—"  lalcus ;  TAtfa^m  non 


a  BtU  their  wm.  «  For  but But  kinde,  natural 

b  Did  eU  komet.  *  Men  told.-iUe,  little  f  Yetm 


aniveraolly  French,  the  lower  retaining  the  nse  of  their  native  tongue,  but  also  frequently 
adding  to  it  a  knowledge  of  the  other.  The  general  inducements  which  the  English  had  to 
acquire  the  French  language  have  been  touched  upon  above  ;  to  which  must  be  added,  that 
the  children,  who  were  put  to  learn  Latin,  were  under  a  necessity  of  learning  French  at  the 
same  time,  aa  it  was  the  constant  practice  in  all  schools,  from  the  Conquest ''  till  about  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  to  make  the  scholars  construe  their  Latin  lessons  into  French.  From  the 
discontinuance  of  this  practice,  as  well  as  from  other  causes,  the  use  and,  probablj,  the  know- 
ledge of  French,  as  a  separate  language,  received  a  considerable  check.  In  the  36th  year  of 
Edward  III.  a  law  ^  was  made,  **  that  all  pleas,  in  the  courts  of  the  King  or  of  any  other  Lord, 


inteingens,  sed  cam  dUBcnlUte  pronundans.  tJnda,  cum  in  oonaecratlone  auA  proflteri  debult,  qnamTls  per  mnltoft 
dies  ante  instructorem  habuiflaet,  legere  neaoiTit :  et  cum,  murlcalantiboa  [f .  arttcnlantibiia]  aliiai  cum  diAcultate  ad 
iUud  Terbum  metropciiiiecB  perveniaaet,  et  diu  anhelana  pronmidare  non  poaset,  dixit  in  Gallioo ;  8eii  pur  diU. — Bt 
cum  similiter  odebraret  ordinei,  nee  illud  verbum  in  anigmaU  proferre  poaaet,  dixit  oircumatantibua :  Par  SeitU 
Lowptf  U  ne/U  pat  eurtett,  ^l  cuU  parole  iei  eterU,'*    Hlat.  Dunelm.  ap.  Wharton,  Ang.  Sac.  t.  i.  p.  761* 

The  tranaactions  at  Norham,  in  1291,  the  80  Ed.  L  with  respect  to  the  Bcottiah  Suooossion,  appear  to  hare  been 
almost  wholly  carried  on  in  French,  for  whi<di  it  is  diiflcult  to  account  but  by  suppoaing  that  language  to  have  been 
the  language  of  the  Court  in  both  nationiL  Bee  the  Roll  de  Superior.  Reg.  AngL  in  Prynne,  t  L  p.  487*  et  seq. 
Edward's  daim  of  the  Superiority  la  first  made  by  Sir  Roger  Brabanson  Sermone  Oattieo  ;  and  af terwarda  the  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  WeUs^  and  the  King  himself,  speak  to  the  assembly  of  Engliah  and  Scots  in  the  same  language.  Ibid, 
p.  499. 001. 

The  answers  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to  the  Pope's  Nuncioes  in  OaBico  [Walt.  Hemingf.  ad  an.  1295.]  may  bo 
supposed  to  have  been  out  of  complaisance  to  the  Cardinals,  (thou^,  by  the  way,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
Frenchmen ;)  but  no  such  construction  can  be  put  upon  the  following  fact  related  by  Matthew  of  Westminster  [ad 
an.  1301.  p.  438.]  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  informa  the  Pope,  that  he  had  presented  his  Holinesses  letters  to 
the  King  in  a  full  court,  '*quat  ipu  dominut  rex  reverenUr  reeipiem,  eat  ptMiee  legi  coram  omnibutt  et  in  OallicA 
linguA  fecerat  patenter  exponL** 

II  Ingulphus,  a  contemporary  wrltw.  Informs  ua  that  thia  practice  began  at  the  Conquest,  p.  71.  **  Iptum  eftam, 
idioina  [Anglicum]  tantum  abhorrebant  [Normannl],  quod  leget  terra  ttaiuiaiiue  Anglicorum  regum  lingud  OaUied 
tractarentur  /  et  puerls  etiam  in  schoUs  principia  literamm  grammatlca  Gallioe  ao  non  Anglice  traderentur ;  modtu 
eUam  tcribendt  Anglieut  omiUeretur,  et  modut  OalUeut  in  chartit  et  in  libris  omnibue  admittertfCtir."— And  Trevisa, 
the  translator  and  angmenter  of  Higden's  Polychronio(m  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  gives  na  a  very  particular 
account  of  its  beginning  to  be  disused  within  his  own  memozy.  The  two  passages  of  Higden  and  Trevisa  throw  so 
much  light  upon  the  subject  of  our  present  enquiry,  that  I  shall  insert  them  both  at  length,  from  MS.  Harl.  1900.  aa 
being  more  correct  in  several  places  than  the  MS.  from  which  Dr.  Hickea  formerly  printed  them  in  hia  Pnef,  ad 
Tfaea.  Ling.  Septent.  p.  xvii. 

Hiodbm's  Polpehron.  b.  Lc  lix.  This  apayringe  of  the  birthe  tonge  is  by  cause  of  tweye  thingea:  con  la  for 
children  in  scole,  aaenes  the  usage  and  manor  of  alle  other  nadouns,  beth  compdled  for  to  leve  her  owne  langagcw 
and  for  to  constreweher  lessouns  and  her  thingls  a  FrenschCb  and  haveth  siththe  that  the  Normans  come  first  into 
England.  Also  gentil  mennea  children  beth  ytauzt  for  to  speke  Frensche,  from  the  tyme  that  thai  beth  rokked  in 
her  oradd,  and  kunneth  speke  and  playe  with  a  chlldes  brooohe.  And  nplondish  men  wole  likne  hem  self  to  gentil 
men,  and  fondeth  with  grete  biqmesse  for  to  spdce  Frensche,  for  to  be  the  more  ytold  of. 

Tmctisa.  This  manor  waa  myche  yuaed  to  fore  the  first  moreyn,  and  is  siththe  som  dd  ychaunglde.  For  John  Cohk 
walle,  a  maistre  of  grammer,  channgide  the  lore  in  grammer  scole  and  construction  of  Frensch  into  Engliach,  and 
Richard  Penoriche  lemed  that  manor  teohing  of  him,  and  other  mm  of  Penoriche-  So  that  now,  the  lere  of  oure  lord 
a  thousand  thre  hundred  foure  score  and  fyve,  of  the  secnnde  king  Rychard  after  the  Conquest  nyne,  in  alio  the 
gramer  scolea  of  Englond  children  leveth  Frensch,  and  ccmstrueth  and  leineth  an  EngUsch,  and  haveth  therby 
avauntage  in  con  dde  and  desavauntage  in  another.  Her  avauntage  is,  that  thd  lemeth  her  grammer  in  laase  tyme 
than  children  were  wont  to  do.  Desavauntage  is,  that  now  children  of  grammer  scole  kunneth  no  more  Frensdi  than 
can  her  Ufte  hede.  And  that  Is  harm  for  hem,  and  thai  schul  passe  the  see  and  travaile  In  strange  londea^ 
and  in  many  other  plaoea  alsob   Also  gentd  men  haveth  now  myoh  ylefte  for  to  teche  her  children  Frensch. 

<*  This  celebrated  stotute  is  said  by  Walsingham  [p.  I7B.]  to  have  been  made  '*  ad  petitianem  Communitatit  /**  but 
no  such  petition  appeara  upon  the  Parliament-roll :  and  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  an  Act  of  Grace,  moving  from 
the  King,  who  on  the  same  day  entered  into  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age;  •■  unde  in  tuo  Jubileo  populo  tuo  te  exhibuit 
gratiotuw%,'*  Walalng.  ibid.  It  Sa  remarkable  too,  that  the  cause  of  summons  at  the  beginning  of  this  Parliament 
was  declared  by  Sir  Henzy  Greene,  Chief  Justice,  en  Engleit  (says  the  Record  for  the  first  time) :  and  the  same  Entry 
Is  npeated  ia  the  Beooirda  of  the  Parliamenta  37  and  38  Edw.  IIL  but  not  In  thoae  of  40  Edw.  IIL  or  of  any  later 
Par  lament;  dther  baoanaa  tte  onatom  of  opening  the  cause  of  summons  in  French  vnta  restored  again  after  that 
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flhall  be  pleaded  aod  judged  in  the  English  tongue,"  and  the  preamble  recites,  ^'that  the  French 
fiM^M  (in  which  they  had  been  usually  pleaded,  &c.)  teas  too  much  unknovm,^  or  disused ;  and  yet, 
for  near  threescore  years  after  this  ^  the  proceedings  in  Parliament,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
appear  to  have  been  all  in  French,  and  the  statutes  continued  to  be  published  in  the  same 
language,  for  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  till  the  first  of  Richard  III. 

S  Till.  From  what  has  been  said  I  think  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  the  English  language 
mnst  have  imbibed  a  strong  tincture  of  the  French,  loug  before  the  age  of  Chaucer,  and 
conseqaentlj  that  he  ought  not  to  be  charged  as  the  importer  of  words  and  phrases,  which  he 
only  naed  after  the  example  of  his  predecessors  and  in  common  with  his  contemporai'ies 
This  was  the  real  fact,  and  is  capable  of  being  demonstrated  to  any  one,  who  will  take  the 
tronble  of  comparing  the  writings  of  Chaucer  with  those  of  ^  Robert  of  Gloucester  and  Robert 
of  Bnmne^  who  both  lived  before  him,  and  with  those  of  Sir  John  Mandeville  and  Wicliff,  who 
lived  at  the  same  time  with  him.  If  we  coud  for  a  moment  suppose  the  contrary  ;  if  we  coud 
Buppoee  that  the  English  idiom,  in  the  age  of  Chaucer,  remained  pure  and  unmixed,  as  it  was 
spoken  in  the  courts  of  Alfred  or  Egbert,  and  that  the  French  was  still  a  foreign,  or  at  least  a 
separate  language  ;  I  would  ask,  whether  it  is  credible,  that  a  Poet,  writing  in  English  upon 
the  most  familiar  subjects,  would  stuff  his  compositions  with  French  words  and  phrases,  which, 
upon  the  above  supposition,  must  have  been  nnintelligible  to  the  greatest  part  of  his  readers  ; 
or,  if  he  had  been  so  very  absurd,  is  it  conceivable,  that  he  should  have  immediately  become 
not  only  the  most  admired,  but  also  the  most  popular  writer  of  his  time  and  country ! 

ilMrt  fntcmJ,  or,  perhaps,  because  the  new  practice  of  opening  it  in  Engliab  was  bo  well  estabUabed,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  CleA,  as  not  to  need  being  marked  by  a  qiecial  Entry. 

The  reasons  aidgned,  in  the  preamble  to  this  Statute,  for  having  Pleas  and  Judgements  in  the  English  tongue 
might  an  ha^e  been  urged,  with  at  least  equal  foroe,  for  having  the  Laws  themselves  in  that  language.  But  thu  umes 
wen  not  jet  ripe  for  that  innovation.  Tho  English  scale  was  clearly  beginning  to  preponderate,  but  the  slowness  of 
its  motion  proves  that  it  had  a  great  weight  to  overcome. 

**  All  the  Parliamentaiy  proceedings  in  English  before  142S,  the  first  of  Henry  YI.  are  the  few  which  follow. 

The  Gosifesslon  of  Thomas  Duke  of  Gloucester,  taken  at  Calais  by  William  lUckhill  and  recorded  in  Parliamant» 
imUr  Fiac  Coron.  21  Rio.  n.  n.  9.    It  is  printed  in  Tyrrell,  v.  iU.  p.  793. 

Sane  pnssscrn  in  the  Deposition  of  Richard  II.  printed  at  the  end  of  Knighton,  int.  X  Scriptores. 

The  ordinance  between  William  Lord  the  Roosand  Robert  Tlrwhltt,  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  13  Hen.  lY.  n.  18. 

A  PMItioo  of  the  Commons  with  the  King's  answer.    2  Hen.  V.  n.  22. 

A  Proviso  in  EngUdi  inserted  into  a  French  grant  of  a  Diame  and  Ctuinalsme.    9  Hen.  Y.  n.  10. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YL  the  two  languages  seem  to  have  been  used  indifferently.  The  Subsidy 
of  WoOe.  Ac.  was  granted  in  English.  1  Hon.  YL  n.  19.  A  Proviso  in  French  was  added  by  the  Commons  to  the 
Articles  for  the  Council  of  Regency,  which  are  in  English  Ibid.  n.  33.  Even  the  Royal  Assent  was  givm  to  Bills 
ia  English.    2  Hen.  YL  and  n.  M.    Be  it  ordeined  as  it  is  asked.    Be  it  as  it  is  axed«— and  again,  n.  65. 

I  have  stated  this  matter  so  particularly,  in  order  to  shew,  that  when  the  French  language  ceased  to  be  generally 
mdststood,  it  was  gradually  disused  In  Parliamentary  proceedings ;  and  from  thence,  I  think,  we  may  fairly  infer, 
that  whUe  it  was  used  in  those  proceedings,  constantly  and  exclusively  of  the  English,  it  must  have  beoi  very 
fencnlly  understood. 

**  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle  has  been  published  by  Heame,  Oxf.  17^4,  faithfully,  I  dare  say,  but  from 
iaeonnect  MSfif  The  author  speaks  of  himself  [p.  66a]  as  living  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Evesham  in  1SG5 ;  and 
from  another  passage  [p.  224.]  he  seems  to  have  lived  beyond  the  year  1278,  though  his  history  ends  in  1270L  See 
Hearae's  PreC  p.  IxviiL 

Robert  Manning  of  Bmnne,  or  Bourn,  in  Lincolnshire,  translated  into  English  rimes,  from  the  French  of  Robert 
Groaeteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  treatise  called  "  Manuel  de  PicMi^*'  as  early  as  the  year  1303.  This  work  of  his 
hss  never  been  printed,  but  is  preserved  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  n.  1701.  and  tho  Bodleian,  n.  2323.  He  also 
ttaaslated  fmok  the  French  an  history  of  England:  the  flrat  part,  or  Otita  Britonum,  from  Master  Wace:  the 
remaiader,  to  the  death  of  Edward  L  from  Peter  of  Langtoft  His  translation  was  finished  in  1338.  The  latter  part, 
with  some  extracts  from  the  fozmer,  was  printed  by  Heame  in  1786.  from  a  single  MS. 

ttr  John  Maadevflle's  account  of  his  Travells  was  written  in  1356.  In  the  last  edition,  Lond.  1727,  the  text  Is  said 
to  have  been  formed  from  a  collation  of  several  MSS.  and  seems  to  bo  tolerably  correct 

WidUr  died  in  1984.  His  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  printed  for  the  first  time  by  Lewis,  Lend.  1731. 
Thcrs  is  an  tnunenae  Oatalogue  of  other  works^  either  really  his  or  ascribed  to  him,  still  extant  In  M8.  See  his  Lili^ 
Vj  Lewis ;  and  Tanner,  BibL  Brit 
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PART  THE  SECOND. 

Havtko  thus  endeavoured  to  shew,  in  opposition  to  the  ill-grounded  censures  of  Verstegan 
and  Skinner,  that  the  corruption,  or  improyement,  of  the  English  language  by  a  mixture  of 
French  was  not  originally  owing  to  Chaucer,  I  shall  proceed,  in  the  second  part  of  this  Essay, 
to  make  some  observations  upon  the  most  material  peculiarities  of  that  Norman-Saxon  dialect, 
which  I  suppose  to  have  prevailed  in  the  age  of  Chaucer,  and  which,  in  substance,  remains  to 
this  day  the  language  of  England. 

§  I.  By  what  means  the  French  tongue  was  first  introduced  and  propagated  in  this  island 
has  been  sufficiently  explained  above ;  but  to  ascertain  with  any  exactness  the  degrees,  by 
which  it  insinuated  itself  and  was  ingrafted  into  the  Saxon,  would  be  a  much  more  difficult 
task^,  for  want  of  a  regular  series  of  the  writings  of  approved  authors  transmitted  to  us  by 
authentic  copies.  Luckily  for  us,  as  our  concern  is  solely  with  that  period  when  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  two  languages  was  completed,  it  is  of  no  great  importance  to  determine  the 
precise  time  at  which  any  word  or  phrase  became  naturalized ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  we 
have  no  need  to  enquire  minutely,  with  respect  to  the  other  alterations,  which  the  Saxon 
language  in  its  several  stages  appears  to  have  undergone,  how  far  they  proceeded  from  the 
natural  mutability  of  human  speech,  especially  among  an  unlearned  people,  and  how  far  they 
were  owing  to  a  successive  conflux  of  Danish  and  Norman  invaders. 

§  II.  The  following  observations  therefore  will  chiefly  refer  to  the  state,  in  which  the 
English  language  appears  to  have  been  about  the  time  of  Chaucer,  and  they  will  naturally 
divide  themselves  into  two  parts.  The  first  will  consider  the  remains  of  the  autient  Saxon 
mass,  however  defaced  or  disguised  by  various  accidents  ;  the  second  will  endeavour  to  point 
out  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  accessions,  which,  in  the  course  of  near  three  centuries,  it  had 
received  from  Normandy. 

§  III.  For  the  sake  of  method  it  will  be  convenient  to  go  through  the  several  parts  of 
speech  in  the  order,  in  which  they  are  commonly  ranged  by  Grammarians. 

1.  The  Prepositive  Article  f  e,  f  eo,  pBX^,  (which  answered  to  the  6,  ^,  to,  of  the  Greeks,  in 
all  its  varieties  of  gender,  case,  and  number,)  had  been  long  laid  aside,  and  instead  of  it  an 
indeclinable  ike  was  prefixed  to  all  sorts  of  nouns,  in  all  cases,  and  in  both  numbers. 

2.  The  Declensions  of  the  Nouns  Substantive  were  reduced  from  six  to  one ;  and  instead  of 
a  variety  of  cases  in  both  numbers,  they  had  only  a  Genitive  case  siogular,  which  was  uniformly 
deduced  from  the  Nominative  by  adding  to  it  a;  or  only  «,  if  it  ended  in  an  tf  feminine ;  and 
that  same  form  was  used  to  express  the  ^  Plural  number  in  all  its  cases :  as,  Nom.  Skmr, 
Gen.  Skourea,  Plur.  Shaura,  Nom.  NavMy  Gen.  Names,  Plur.  Names. 

The  Nouns  Adjective  had  lost  all  distinction  of  G«nder,  Case,  or  Number. 

^  In  order  to  trace  with  ezaotneas  the  progress  of  any  language,  it  seems  necessary,  1.  that  we  should  have  before 
us  a  continued  series  of  authors ;  2.  that  those  authors  should  hare  been  approred,  as  baring  iPiritten,  at  least,  with 
purity ;  and  3.  that  their  writings  should  have  been  correctly  copied.  In  the  Bnglish  language,  we  have  aoazve  any 
authors  within  the  first  century  after  the  Conquest ;  of  those,  who  wrote  before  Chaucer,  and  whose  writlnga  have 
been  preserred,  we  hare  no  testimony  of  approbation  from  their  contemporaries  or  successors ;  and  lastly,  the  Copies 
of  their  works,  which  we  have  received,  are  In  general  so  fuU  of  inaccuracies^  as  to  make  it  often  very  difficult  for 
OS  to  bo  assured,  that  we  are  in  possession  of  the  genuine  words  of  the  Author. 

M  It  is  acaroe  necessary  to  take  notice  of  a  few  Plurals,  which  were  expressed  differently,  though  their  number 
uas  greater  in  the  time  of  Chaucer  than  it  is  now.  Some  of  them  seem  to  retain  their  tenninatlon  in  en  from  the 
Moond  Declension  of  the  Saxons;  as  oxen,  eyen,  hosen,  &e.  Others  seem  to  have  adopted  it  euphonia  graiidt  9»» 
brethren,  eyren,  instead  of,  bjiotSflU,  SB^pU.  And  a  few  seem  to  have  been  always  Irregularly  declined  |  th, 
men.  wlmmen,  mioQ,  Uoe^  feet,  &c.   See  Hickes,  Gr.  A.  B.  p.  II,  U. 
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3L  The  PrimitiTe  Pronouns  retained  one  oblique  cajse^  in  each  number :  as,  /c,  or  / ;  Wet 
OhL  M4S  Uig^Thm;  Te:  Ohl.  Tkee;  Y<m.—He, She ;  Hi»,  or  They:  Ohl. Him, Eire i  Heat^ 


Their  Poesessives  were  in  the  same  state  with  the  Adjectives ;  Min,  Thin,  Hie,  Hire ;  Ourt, 
Yemre,  Hir,  or  TAeir*. 

The  InterrogatiTe  and  Relative  Who  had  a  Genitive  and  Accusative  case,  Whoe,  and  Whom, 
but  BO  variety  of  Number, 

On  the  contrary,  the  Demonstrative,  TUt,  and  That,  had  a  Plural  expression,  Thite,  and  Tho^ 
but  no  variety  of  case. 

The  other  words,  which  are  often,  though  improperly,  placed  in  the  class  of  Pronouns,  were 
an  become  undeclined,  like  the  Adjectives  ;  except,  Eyther,  alteruter ;  Neyther,  neuter  ;  OChtr, 
alter ;  which  had  a  Genitive  case  Singular,  Eytherte,  Neyiheret,  Otheres :  Other,  alius,  had  a 
Genitive  case  singular,  and  a  Plural  number,  O^eree  ;  and  AlUr  (a  corruption  of  ealpa)  was 
>    still  in  nae,  as  the  Genitive  Plural  of  AUe  ^. 

• 

"  I  tftka  BO  DOtioe  hen  of  the  Genitive  caaes,  m«m  <Atn»  ourt,  poure,  Iro.  as  being  at  this  time  hardly  erer  distln- 
I  ffrfihihie  tram  Pteoonns  FoesessiTe.  How  are  we  to  know  whether  min  bokt  should  be  rendered  liier  mei,  or  liber 
I  wum$f  In  the  Floral  number  howerer,  in  a  few  instanoes,  the  Genitive  case  seems  to  have  retained  its  proper 
GL  T«  T.  flSS.  oore  aller  ook— would  be  more  naturally  translated— fiMfrdm  omnium  gallus^  'than,  noster 
And  so  in  P.  P.  foL  oxi.    Youre  aller  heL^—wstrUm  omnium  salus ;  not,  vestra. 


<*  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  from  whence,  or  why.  the  Pronouns,  Thep,  Them,  and  Their,  were  Introduoed  into  our 
The  8a3um  Pronouns,  Hi,  Hem,  and  Hir,  seem  to  have  been  in  constant  use  in  the  time  of  Robert  fif 
,    BIr  John  Mandeville  and  Chaucer  use  Thep,  for  Hi  /  but  never,  as  I  remember,  (in  the  MBS.  of  autho- 
rity) nen«  or  Their, 

"  The  four  last  of  these  Possessive  Pronouns  were  sometimes  expressed  a  little  differently  tiM.  Birtt,  Ouree, 
Temree,  and  iftrj^  or  Theirt ,  as  tbey  are  still,  when  the  Noun  to  which  they  belong  is  undamtood,  or  when  they 
ar»  placed  after  it  in  a  sentence.  To  the  question.  Whose  book  is  this?  we  answer,  Hert,  Oun,  Toure,  or  ITteirg. 
or  we  dedare ;  This  book  Is  Hen,  Ourt,  ftc  I  can  hardly  conceive  that  the  final  #  in  these  words  is  a  mark  of  the 
FMBserive  .or  Genitive)  case,  as  a  veiy  able  writer  [Short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar,  p.  35,  &]  seems  to  be 
iMiined  to  think ;  because  in  the  instances  Just  mentioned,  and  in  all  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  or  to  imagine,  I 
aDDOt  diaoover  the  least  trace  of  the  usual  powers  of  the  Genitive  casOi  The  learned  Wallis  [Gram.  Ang.  o.  7.]  has 
explained  the  nee  of  theee  Pronouns  without  attompting  to  account  for  their  form.  He  only  adds ;  **  Nonaulli,  hem. 
Mm,  pomm,  kUn,  dlooni,  pro  her$,  oun,  6to.  sed  barbar^,  nco  quisquam  (credo)  sic  scribere  solet*'  If  it  ooud  be 
praved  that  these  words  were  antiently  terminated  in  n,  we  might  be  led  to  coxOeoture  that  they  were  originally 
abteeviatioiiB  of  her  own,  our  own,  tto.  the  n  bebig  afterwards  softened  into  #,  as  it  has  been  in  many  other  words. 

*  It  may  be  proper  here  to  take  a  little  notice  of  the  Pronoun,  or  Pronominal  A^ective,  Seff,  which  our  bee* 
QnaansariaBa,  from  Wallis  downwards,  have  attempted  to  metamorphoee  into  a  Substantive.  In  the  Saxon 
it  is  certain  that  £(y(/  was  declhied  like  other  AdUeotives,  and  was  Joined  in  construcUon  with  Pronouns 
ud  Substantives,  Just  as  ipse  is  in  Latin.  Tbey  said,  lo  eylt.  Ego  ipse ;  Min  eylfes,  mei  ipsius ;  Me  tylfne. 
Be  Ipsiosn,  ko,  Petras  tyU,  Petrus  ipse,  Aa  [See  Hickes,  Gr.  A.  S.  p.  SS.]  In  the  age  of  Chaucer,  Seif,  like  other 
A^Jeetives,  was  become  ondecUned.  Though  he  writes,  Belf,  Selve,  and  Selven,  those  varieties  do  not  denote  any 
*H*nTHvr  of  case  or  number ;  for  he  usee  indifferently,  himself  and  hims^ven  i  hemteif  and  hemselven.  He  Joins  It 
with  Stthataattves,  in  the  sense  of  ipse,  as  the  Saxons  did.  [See  v.  S868.  In  that  ielve  grove.  In  illo  ipeo  nemore.  v. 
4S38b  Thy  eriv*  neighebour.  Ipse  tons  vioinus.]  But  his  great  departure  from  the  antient  usage  was  with  respect  to 
*enoiial  prefixed  to  Self  Instead  uf  declining  them  through  the  caaes  which  they  still  retained,  he 
itly.  Myself,  for,  I  sdf,  and.  Me  self ;  Thyself,  for.  Thou  self,  and.  Thee  self ;  Him  self  and  Hire  self,  for. 
Be  self  and  She  self ;  and  in  the  Plural  number,  Our  self,  for.  We  self,  and  Us  self ;  Your  adt,  for.  Ye  self,  and 
Ten  ssif ;  and  Hem  self,  for.  They  self. 

U  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  defend  this  practice  of  Chauoer  upon  any  principles  of  reason  or  grammatical 
aaalocy.  All  that  can  be  said  for  it  Is,  that  perhaps  any  regular  practice  was  preferable  to  the  confusion  and  nncer- 
taftaly  which  aesnu  to  have  prevailed  before.  Accordingly,  the  writers  who  succeeded  hfan  following  his  example,  it 
Ucsme  a  mle^  as  I  ooooeive,  of  the  English  language,  that  Personal  Pronouns  prefixed  to  8eif  were  only  used  in  one 
cass  in  eadi  nvnber ;  vis.  those  of  the  First  and  Seoond  Person  in  the  Genitive  case,  according  to  the  Saxon  form« 
sad  tbees  of  the  Third  In  the  Aoousative. 

Bf  deprsM  a  caatom  was  Introdaoed  of  annexing  8e\fio  Pronouns  in  the  Singular  number  only,  and  fidret  (a  oor. 
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4.  The  verbs,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating,  were  very  nearly  reduced  to  the  simple 
sfeate  in  which  they  are  at  present. 

They  had  four  Modes,  as  now ;  the  Indicative,  the  Imperative,  the  Subjunctive,  and  the 
Infinitive ;  and  only  two  expressions  of  Time,  the  Present  and  the  Past.  All  the  other 
varieties  of  Mode  and  Time  were  expressed  by  Auxiliary  Verbs. 

In  the  inflexions  of  their  Verbs,  they  differed  veiy  little  from  ns,  in  the  Singular  number : 
/  2oM,  Thoulowii,  He  loveth :  but  in  the  Plural  they  were  not  agreed  among  themselves;  some*^ 
adhering  to  the  old  Saxon  form ;  We  Umthy  Ye  lovetk,  They  loveth  ;  and  others  adopting,  what 
seems  to  have  been,  the  Teutonic  ;  We  loisen,  Ye  loven^  They  loven.  In  the  Plmiil  of  the  Past 
Tense  the  latter  form  prevailed  universally  :  I  loved,  thou  lovedest,  he  loved ;  We  lowden^  Ye 
hfoedeny  Theyloteien, 

The  second  person  Plural  in  the  Imperative  Mode  regularly  terminated  in  e(A  ;  as,  X0MI& 
ye"  ;  though  the  final  consonants,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  language,  were  frequently 
omitted,  especially  in  verse. 

The  Saxon  termination  of  the  Infinitive  in  cm  had  been  long  changed  into  en;  to  hwn^  to 
liteny  &o.  and  they  wore  beginning  to  drop  the  n  ;  to  love,  to  lvoe» 

The  Participle  of  the  Present  Time  began  to  be  generally  terminated  in  tii^ ;  as,  loving  ; 
though  the  old  form,  which  terminated  in  ende,  or  ande,  was  still  in  use  ;  as,  lovende,  or  lovande. 
The  Participle  of  the  Past  time  continued  to  be  formed,  as  the  Past  time  itself  was,  ined;  as, 
loved ;  or  in  some  contraction  ofed^;  except  among  the  irregular  Verbs '^,  where  for  the  most 
part  it  terminated  in  en ;  as,boundenyfounden. 


ruption,  I  Buppnae,  of  Selven)  to  those  In  the  PloraL  This  probably  contributed  to  persuade  our  late  Orammarlana 
that  8<Hfyn»  a  Subetantiye ;  as  the  true  English  A^ective  does  not  rary  in  the  Plural  number.  Another  cause  of 
their  mistake  might  be,  that  they  considered  my,  fAy,  our,  poHr,  to  which  self  is  usually  Joined,  as  Pronouns 
Poeuttive  t  whereas  I  think  It  more  probable  that  they  were  the  Saxon  Genitive  cases  of  the  Penonal  Pronouns. 
The  metaphysical  SnbstantiTe  8e\ft  of  which  our  more  modem  Philosophers  and  Poets  hare  made  so  much  use,  was 
unknown,  I  believe,  in  the  time  of  Chaucer. 

31  In  the  long  quotation  from  Trevisa  (which  see  above,  n.  21.)  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  his  Plural  Verbs  of  the 
Present  Tense  terminate  in  eflk  /  whereas  In  Sir  John  Mandeville  and  Chaucer  they  terminate  almost  as  oonstaatly  in  en. 

s>  Mand.  p.  281.  And  at  certeyn  houres— thel  tteiyn  to  certeyn  olActsteth-Maketh  pees  (I.  e.  Make  ye  silence).  And 
than  sein  the  Offioeres,  Now  peat  liftteneth  (I.  e.  listen  ye)— In  the  folio  whig  page,  Stondeih,  Is  used  for,  Stand  §e:  and 
FuiUtht  for  PtU  pe. 

»  The  methods,  by  which  the  final  erf  of  the  Past  Tense  and  Its  Participle  was  contracted  or  abbrsvlatfd,  in  the 
age  of  Chaucer,  were  chiefly  the  following : 

1.  By  throwing  away  the  d. 

This  method  took  place  In  Verbs,  whose  last  Consonant  was  t.  preceded  by  a  Consonant  Thus,  eoste,  eotte,  kurte, 
putte,  slitU,  were  used  instead  of,  eoiUd,  edited,  kurted,  putted,  tlitted, 

2.  By  transposing  the  d. 

This  was  very  generally  done  In  Verbs^  whose  last  Consonant  was  d,  preoeded  by  a  VoweL  Thus,  Instead  of,  reded 
leded,  ipreded,bUded,/eded,  it  was  usual  to  write,  redde,  ledde,  tpredde,  bledd€,/edde^—A3xA  this  same  method  of 
transposition,  I  apprehend,  was  originally  applied  to  shorten  those  words  which  we  now  contract  by  Syncope;  as. 
lov'd,  liv'd,  tmWd,  hear*d,/ear*d,  which  were  antlently  written  lovde,  Uvd«t  tmilde,  herde,/erde. 

3.  By  transposing  the  d  and  changing  it  Into  t 

This  method  was  used  1,  In  Verbs,  whose  last  Consonant  was  (,  preceded  by  a  VoweL  Thus,  leted,  ewtttd,  meted, 
were  changed  into,  lette,  twette,  mette.-^,  in  Verbs,  whose  last  Consonant  was  d  preoeded  by  a  Consonant.  Thus, 
bended,  bilded,  girded,  were  changed  into,  benU,  biUe,  girted—And  generaUy,  In  Verbs,  In  which  d  i  changed  into  I,  I 
conceive  that  d  was  first  transposed ;  so  that  dweUed,  pasted,  dremed,  feled,  keped,  should  be  supposed  to  have  been 
first  changed  Into,  dwOde,  passde,  dremde,/elde,  Kepde,  and  then  into,  dwelte,  paste,  dremte,/ette,  kepte. 

4.  The  last  method,  together  with  a  change  of  the  ndlcal  vowel,  will  aocount  for  the  analogy  of  a  species  of  Verbs, 
generally  reputed  anomalous,  which  form  their  Past  Time  and  its  Participle,  acoording  to  modem  orthography,  in 
ghL  The  process  seems  to  have  been  thus.  Bring,  bringed,  br&ngde,  brogde,  brogte ,-  Think,  ikinked,  tkonkde, 
Ikokde,  thokUt  Teehe,teehed,  tadkde,  taekU,  4to.    Onij /ought,  txomjighted,  seems  to  have  been  formed,  by  throwing 
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The  greatest  part  of  the  Auxiliary  Verbs  were  only  in  use  in  the  Present  and  Past  Tenses 
of  their  Indicative  and  Subjunctive  Modes.  They  were  inflected  in  those  tenses  like  other 
Verbs,  and  were  prefixed  to  the  Infinitive  Mode  of  the  Verb  to  which  they  were  Auxiliary. 
I  daU  loven  ;  I  wiU^  or  woU^  loven  ;  I  may,  or  fnaw,  loven  ;  I  can,  or  con,  loven,  &o.  We  thuUen 
loren  ;  We  wiUen,  or  woUem,  loven ;  We  mowen  loven  ;  We  eonnen  loven,  &c.  In  the  Past  tense, 
I  *  ikiUde  loven  ;  I  wclde  loven  ;  I  mightej  or  moughte  loven ;  I  covde  loven,  &c.  We  shulden,  we 
wUdem,  we  mighitn,  or  mou^hteny  we  couden  loven,  &c. 

The  Auxiliary  To  Haten  was  a  complete  Verb,  and,  being  prefixed  to  the  Participle  of  the 
Past  Ume,  was  used  to  express  the  Preterperfect  and  Preterpluperfect  Tenses.  I  kcne  loved, 
ThoQ  kavaty  or  had  loved,  He  Jutvah,  or  hath  loved  ;  We  hacen,  or  han  loved,  &c.  I  hadde^  loved, 
thou  haddaH  loved,  he  kadde  loved  ;  We,  ye,  they,  hadden  loved. 

The  Auxiliary  To  ben  was  also  a  complete  Verb,  and  being  prefixed  to  the  Participle  of  the 
Past  time,  with  the  help  of  the  other  Auxiliary  Verbs,  supplied  the  place  of  the  whole  Passive 
voice,  for  which  the  Saxon  language  had  no  other  form  of  expression.  I  am,  thou  art,  he  » 
loved  ;  We,  ye,  they,  aren,  or  hen  loved.  I  vxu,  thou  wast,  he  toot  loved ;  We,  ye,  they,  tceren 
loved''. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  indeclinable  parts  of  Speech,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  here,  that 
many  of  them  still  remained  pure  Saxon  :  the  greatest  number  had  undergone  a  slight  change 
of  a  letter  or  two ;  and  the  more  considerable  alterations,  by  which  some  had  been  disfigured, 
were  fairly  deducible  from  that  propensity  to  abbreviation,  for  which  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island  have  been  long  remarkable,  though  perhaps  not  more  justly  so  than  their  neighbours. 

{ IT.  Such  was,  in  general,  the  state  of  the  Saxon  part  of  the  English  language  when  Chaucer 
began  to  write ;  let  us  now  take  a  short  view  of  the  accessions,  which  it  may  be  supposed  to 
have  received  at  difiTerent  times  from  Normandy. 

As  the  language  of  our  Ancestors  was  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  had  served  them  for  the 
porpooes  of  discourse  and  even  of  composition  in  various  kinds,  long  before  they  had  any 
intimate  acquaintance  with  their  French  neighbours,  they  had  no  call  from  necessity,  and 

amy  the  d  (according  to  method  1.)  and  changing  the  radical  YoweL  See  instancce  of  similar  oontractlons  in  the 
"Fnade  langmge.    Hickcfl^  Gramm.  Fr.  Th.  p.  66. 

•*  I  conaider  ttioee  Terhs  only  as  irregular,  in  which  the  Past  Time  and  its  Participle  differ  from  each  other.  Their 
wfetiea  are  too  namerous  to  be  particularly  examined  here ;  but  I  beliere  there  are  scarce  anyt  In  which  the  deriations 
fraat  the  regular  form  will  not  appear  to  have  been  made  by  some  method  of  contraction,  or  abbreriation,  similar  to 
these  wfaidi  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  last  note  among  the  Regular  Verbs.  The  common  termination  of  the 
Pfertidple  in  <»  is  clearly  a  substitution  for  e<f,  probably  for  the  sake  of  a  more  agreeable  sound ;  and  it  is  often 
sbflrtened,  aa  ed  has  been  shewn  to  be,  by  transpoeition.  Thus,  drawen,  knoufen,  boreit,  stoUn,  were  changed  into 
drmKtu,  knomnt,  1>orne,  stoln€» 

»  Skuide  and  Wolde  are  contracted  from  ShuUed,  and  WoUedt  by  transposing  the  d,  according  to  method  S. 

MigkU  and  Moughie  are  formed  from  tnaghed  and  moghed,  according  to  method  3.  Maghed,  maghde,  maghU/ 
Mvgked,  wughde,  mogkte. 

Ctmdt  is  from  eonntd,  by  transposition  of  the  d,  and  softening  the  n  into  «.  It  is  often  written  eouthe,  and  always 
so,  I  talievsb  when  it  Is  used  as  a  Participle.  In  the  same  manner  Bishop  Douglas,  and  otha  Scottish  writers,  use 
B^ggmih  as  the  Pnrterit  of  Begitu    Btgonned,  begonde,  btgoude,  hf.g<mthe* 

**  Ssddt  ia  eon tf acted  from  Ilaud,  as  made  is  from  makid.    See  Hickes,  Gram.  Fr.  Th.  p»  $6. 

^^  The  "verb  To  do  is  considered  by  Wallis,  and  other  later  Grammarians,  as  an  Auxiliary  Verb.  It  Is  so  used, 
Ihoagh  ^cty  rarely,  by  Chaucer.  [See  ▼.  14742,4.]  He  more  conunonly  uses  it  transitiTely :  [t.  10074.  Do  strlpen  me^ 
Ailci  flw  d/pouia€r.^—r.  10076.   Do  me  drenche.    FaiUt  me  noper.']  but  still  more  frequently  to  save  the  repetition  of 

averh.   [▼.  SO. 

His  eyen  twinkeled  in  his  bed  aright. 

As  ooM  the  sterres  in  a  frosty  night] 

Dr.  Hldns  has  taken  notice  that  do  was  used  in  this  last  manner  by  the  Saxons :  [Gr.  A.  S.  p.  77*]  and  so  wns/aire  by 
the  Frsaeh.  and  Indeed  Is  stUL  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  exact  power,  which  rfo,  as  an  auxiliary,  now  has  in 
ovlragaajisb  i«  not  easy  to  be  defined,  and  still  less  to  be  accounted  for  from  analogy. 
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oonseqnently  no  sufficient  inducement,  to  alter  its  original  and  radical  constitutions,  or  even 
its  customary  forms.  Accordingly,  we  have  just  seen,  that,  in  all  the  essential  parts  of  Speech, 
the  characteristical  features  of  the  Saxon  idiom  were  always  preserved ;  and  we  shall  see 
presently,  that  the  crowds  of  French  words,  which  from  time  to  time  were  imported,  were 
themselves  made  subject,  either  immediately  or  by  degrees^  to  the  laws  of  that  same  idiom. 

§  V.  The  words  which  were  thus  imported,  were  chiefly  Nouns  Substantive,  AdjectiveSyYerbs, 
and  Participles.  The  Adverbs,  which  are  derived  from  French  Adjectives,  seem  to  have  been 
formed  from  them  after  they  were  Anglicised,  as  they  have  all  the  Saxon  termination  lieh  or 
ly^f  instead  of  the  French  ment.  As  to  the  other  indeclinable  parts  of  Speech,  our  language, 
being  sufficiently  rich  in  its  own  stores,  has  borrowed  nothing  from  France,  except  perhaps  an 
Interjection  or  two. 

The  Nouns  Substantive  in  the  French  language  (as  in  all  the  other  languages  derived  from 
the  Latin)  had  lost  their  Cases  long  before  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating ;  but  such  of 
them  as  were  naturalised  here,  seem  all  to  have  acquired  a  Grenitive  case,  according  to  the 
corrupted  Saxon  form,  which  has  been  stated  above.  Their  Plural  number  was  also  new 
modelled  to  the  same  form,  if  necessary  ;  for  in  Nouns  ending  in  e  feminine,  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  French  did,  the  two  languages  were  already  agreed.  Nom.  Flour.  Gren.  Floureg, 
Plur.  Flourm,  Nom.  Ikme,  Gen.  Dames.  Plur.  Dames, 

On  the  contrary,  the  Adjectives,  which  at  home  had  a  distinction  of  Grender  and  Number, 
upon  their  naturalisation  here,  seem  to  have  been  generally  stript  of  both,  and  reduced  to  the 
simple  state  of  the  ElngHsh  Adjective,  without  Case,  Gender,  or  Number. 

The  French  Yerbs  were  obliged  to  lay  aside  all  their  differences  of  Conjugation.  Accorder, 
Boufiitf  reeevoir,  deteendrSf  were*  regularly  changed  into — accorden,  tuffrsn^  reeevwn,  deacenden. 
They  brought  with  them  only  two  Tenses,  the  Present.and  the  Past ;  nor  did  they  retain  any 
singularity  of  Laflexion,  which  coud  distinguish  them  from  other  Yerbs  of  Saxon  growth. 

The  Participle  indeed  of  the  Present  time,  in  some  Yerbs,  appears  to  have  still  preserved  its 
original  French  form  ;  as,  fuant,  tujfisant,  &c. 

The  Participle  of  the  Past  time  adopted,  almost  universally,  the  regular  Saxon  termination 
in  «i ;  as  accorded,  suffred,  received,  descended.  It  even  frequently  assumed  the  prepositive 
particle  ^e,  (or  y,  as  it  was  latterly  written,)  which,  among  the  Saxons,  was  very  generally, 
though  not  peculiarly,  prefixed'  to  that  Participle. 

§  VI.  Upon  the  whole,  I  believe  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that,  at  the  time  which  we  are 
considering,  though  the  form  of  our  Language  was  still  Saxon,  the  matter  was  in  a  great 
measure  French.  The  novelties  of  all  kinds,  which  the  Revolution  in  1066  had  introduced, 
demanded  a  large  supply  of  new  terms ;  and  our  Ancestors  very  naturally  took  what  they 
wanted,  from  the  Language  which  was  already  familiar  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  Commu- 
nity. Our  Poets  in  particular,  who  have  generally  the  principal  share  in  modelling  a 
Language,  found  it  their  interest  to  borrow  as  many  words  as  they  conveniently  coud  from 
France.  As  they  were  for  a  long  time  chiefly  Translators,  this  expedient  saved  them  the 
trouble  of  hunting  for  correspondent  terms  in  Saxon.  The  French  words  too,  being  the 
remains  of  a  polished  language,  were  smoother  and  slid  easier  into  metre  than  the  Saxon, 
which  had  never  undergone  any  regular  cultivation :  their  final  syllables  chimed  together  with 
more  frequent  consonancies,  and  their  Accents  were  better  adapted  to  Riming  Poetry*  But 
more  of  this  in  the  next  Part. 


M  Am  rarelpt  eonttnwiUp,  verailp,  Waveiy,  fto.  which  oArrespood  to  the  French  adverlMb  roNmeat,  uoothiaeUemaiti 
vtraiment*  hraTemeatt  fte* 
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PART  THE  THIRD. 

Befohe  we  proceed  in  the  third  and  last  part  of  this  Essay,  in  which  we  are  to  consider  the 
Versification  of  Chancer,  it  may  be  useful  to  premise  a  few  observations  upon  the  state  of 
English  Poetry  antecedent  to  his  time. 

§  I.  That  the  Saxons  had  a  species  of  writing,  which  differed  from  their  common  prose,  and 
was  considered  by  themselves  as  Poetry  ^,  is  very  certain  ;  but  it  seems  equally  certain,  that 
their  compositions  of  that  kind  were  neither  divided  into  verses  of  a  determinate  number  of 
syllablefly  nor  embellished  with  what  we  call  Bime  ^.    There  are  no  traces,  I  believe,  to  be 

*  TIm  accoont  which  Beda  has  giTen  of  Ccdmon  [EocL  Hist.  1.  It.  o.  S4.]  is  sufficient  to  prore  this.  Ho  repeatedly 
ttUs  the  oompositlons  of  Csdmon  carmina~-poeinaia—ax»d  in  one  place,  vertutt  which  words  in  the  Saxon  trans- 
lationa  aie  rendered  Jjeoip^—Lieop  fon^ej*,  or  fOIl^ep-— and  pcpp  :  and  art  eanendi  is  translated,  Leo]> 

Asser  alao*  In  hia  Life  of  Ali^nd,  speaks  otSeuconica  poemata  and  Saxonica  earmina  Cp>  18*  43.]  and  most  prohahly 
the  CamtUaut  per  sueee$ficHet  Umpomm  dttrita*  which  Malmesbnry  cites  in  his  History,  1.  H.  p.  AS.  were  in  the 
Bason  langnage^  The  same  writer  [1.  ▼.  de  Pontif.  edit  Gale.]  mentions  a  Carmen  Irivale  of  Aldhdm  (the  author  of 
tbe  Latin  IVwm  de  VirginUaU,  who  died  in  709.)  as  adhuc  mdgo  oantUatum  /  and  he  quotes  tho  testimony  of  King 
Alfred,  In  his  Liber  aumualie,  or  Hand-boe,  as  saying,  -  that  no  one  was  ever  eqnal  to  Altlhelm  in  English  Poetry.* 

**  Both  these  circumstances  are  evident  from  the  most  cursory  tIow  of  the  sereral  specimens  of  Saxon  Poetry, 
wUeh  Hickes  faaa  exhihited  in  his  Oram.  Ang.  Sax.  c.  xxi.  and  they  are  allowed  by  that  learned  writer  himself.  Un- 
willlBg  however,  as  it  should  seem,  to  leave  his  favourite  language  without  some  system  of  versification,  he  supposes* 
that  the  Bexons  olMerved  the  quantity  of  syllables  in  their  verses, "  though  perhaps,**  he  adds,  **  not  so  strictly  as  the 
BCToie  Greek  and  Latin  Poeta" 

Be  givea  three  reasons  for  this  supposition.  1.  Because  they  did  not  use  Rime.  S.  Because  they  transposed  their 
woids  in  soeh  an  unnatural  manner.  •*  Hoo  antem  cur  facerent  Anglo-Saxonum  Poetc,  nulla,  ut  videtur,  alia  sssignari 
fiiiisB  potest,  qnam  quse,  ut  idem  facerent,  Gnecos  et  Latinos  poetas  co^t ;  nempe  Metri  Lex.**  3.  Because  they  had 
a  great  nnmber  of  dissyllable  and  polysyllable  words,  whieh  were  fit  for  metrical  feet. 

However  spedons  these  reasons  may  appear,  they  are  certainly  far  from  conclusive,  erea  if  we  had  no  monuments  of 
Baxon  Poetiy  remaining ;  but  in  the  present  case,  I  apprehend,  the  only  satisfactory  proof  would  have  been  to  have 
pndnoed,  oniaf  the  great  heap  of  Poetical  oompositlons  In  the  Saxon  language,  some  regular  metrical  verses ;  that  is, 
•ome  portlone  of  words,  similar  to  each  other  in  the  nature  and  order  of  their  component  syllables,  and  occurring 
cUicr  in  a  continued  series,  or  at  stated  intervals.  If  all  external  proofs  of  the  nature  of  the  Roman  Poetry  were  lost, 
a  few  vcnes  of  VirgU  or  Horace  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  their  metres  were  regulated  by  the  quantity  of 
^Uabies ;  and  if  Cndmon  had  really  written  in  a  metre  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  syllables^  a  few  of  his  lines  must 
have  alRMded  us  the  same  conviction  with  roqiect  to  the  general  laws  of  his  versification. 

For  my  own  part,  I  confess  myself  unable  to  discover  any  material  distinction  of  the  Sax(m  Poetry  from  Plrose, 
except  a  greater  pomp  of  diction,  and  a  nunre  stately  kind  of  march. 

Oar  anoastors  affected  a  certain  pomp  of  style  In  all  their  compositions.  Angli  (says  Malmesbury,  L  L  p.  IS,) 
^mpattct  diotare  amant.  And  this  affectation,  I  suspect,  was  the  true  cause  of  their  so  frequently  inverting  the 
natval  order  of  their  words,  especially  in  Poetry.  The  obscurity  arising  from  these  InversionB  had  the  appearance  of 
Pun|i»  That  they  were  not  owing  to  the  constraint  of  any  metrical  Laws  (as  Hickes  supposes)  may  be  presumed  from 
tticir  hetey  oonmumly  used  in  Prose^  and  even  In  Latin  Prose,  by  Saxon  writers.  Bthelwerd,  an  Historian  descended 
tai  ttie  fifth  degree  from  King  Ethelred  [inter  Script,  post  Bedam,  p.  831—890.],  is  full  of  than.  The  following  passage 
af  his  history,  if  literally  translated,  would  read  very  like  Saxon  poetry.  •«  Abstrahuntur  tunc  |  ferventes  fide  |  anno 
fa  eodem  |  Bibemia  stirpe  |  tree  viri  leoti ;  |  furtim  oonsuunt  lembum  |  taurinis  byrsis ;  |  alimentum  dbi  |  hebdo- 
— rlfir*iTr  sapplent;    elevant  dies  |  per  vela  s^tem  totidemqne  nootes,"  &a 

We  do  not  see  aaj  marks  of  studied  alliteration  in  the  old  Saxon  Poetry ;  so  that  we  might  attribute  the  introduction 
«r  that  pnetioa  to  the  Danes,  if  we  were  certain,  that  it  made  a  part  of  the  Scaldio  versiflcatlou  at  the  time  of  the 
OaoMi  eettlemanta  in  Bnghmd. 

However  that  may  have  been,  Glraldns  Cambrensis  [Deecr.  Camb.  p.  889.]  speaks  of  Annaminatian,  which  be 
dswiilbie  to  be  what  we  call  AUiteration,  as  the  favourite  rhetorical  figure  of  both  the  Welsh  and  Bngliah  In  his  time. 
"  Adee  tgltor  hoc  verborum  omatn  dn»  nationes,  Angli  soil,  et  Gambri,  in  omni  sermone  exquisite  utuntur  ut  nihil  ab 
bb  dcganter  dietnm,  nullum  nlai  mdo  et  agreste  censeatur  doquium,  si  non  schematis  hujus  limt  plene  fuerit 
expolitnm.*'  It  is  plain  that  Alliteration  must  have  had  very  powerful  charms  for  the  ears  ol  our  ancestors,  as  we 
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found  of  either  Rime  or  Metre  in  our  language,  till  some  years  after  the  Conquest ;  so  that  I 
should  apprehend  we  must  have  been  obliged  for  both  to  the  Normans,  who  very  early  *^ 
distinguished  themselves  by  poetical  performances  in  their  Vulgar  tongue. 

The  Metres  which  they  used,  and  which  we  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  them,  were  plainly 
copied  from  the  Latin  ^  rythmical  verses,  which,  in  the  declension  of  that  language,  weit> 
current  in  various  forms  among  those,  who  either  did  not  understand,  or  did  not  regard,  the 
true  quantity  of  sylUbles ;  and  the  practice  of  Riming'  is  probably  to  be  deduced  from  the 

« 
And  that  the  Saxon  Poetry,  by  Che  hidp  of  this  embeUlahment  alone,  even  after  it  had  laid  aside  its  pompons  phrase- 
ology, was  able  to  maintain  itself,  without  Rime  or  Metre,  for  several  oentnries.    Bee  Dr.  Percy's  Essay  on  the  Metre 
of  Pleroe  nowmaa's  Yisions.    ReL  of  Antient  Poetry,  toI.  ii. 

41  I  usnnot  find  that  the  French  Antiquaries  have  been  able  to  produce  any  Poetry  in  any  of  the  dialects  of  their 
language,  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Conquest  of  England,  or  indeed  than  the  beginning  of  the  Xllth  Century.  How- 
ever we  read  of  a  Thibaud  de  Yemnn,  Canon  of  Rouen,  who,  before  the  year  1053,  '*  multorum  gesta  Sanctorum,  sed 
ei  6*1  Wandregeslli,  a  suA  latinitate  transtulit,  atque  in  communis  linguae  usum  satis  facunde  refudit,  ao  sic,  ad 
quamdam  Hnnuli  tythmi  HmiUtudinem,  urbanat  ex  iWa  cantilenat  edidit,  [De  Mirac.  8^  YulframnL  Auctor« 
Monaoho  Fontanell.  tempt  Will.  L  ap.  Dacherll  Acta  SS.  Ord.  Ben.  t.  ill.  p.  372).]  It  is  probable  too.  that  the 
"  vulgaru  cantus,"  which,  according  to  Raimond  de  Agilee  [Gesta  Dei.  p.  180.],  were  composed  against  Amoulph,  a 
Chaplain  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  in  the  first  Croisade^  were  in  the  French  language ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  William  IX,  Duke  of  Aquitain,  upon  his  return  from  Jerusalem,  in  1101,  made  use  of  his  natire  tongue,  when 
"  miserias  eaptivilatit  tutg,  at  erat  Joeundtu  et  Upidtu,  multotiens  retulit  rjfthmieii  tferrtbui  cum  faeetU  modulaiiO' 
nUnu."  Ord.  Vital.  L  x.  p.  79&  The  History  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  the 
Cheralicr  Grcgoire  Bechada,  of  Tours  in  Limoges,  matemd  lingud,  rjfthmo  vulgari,  ut  popultu  pleniter  inUUigertt,'* 
[Labbe,  BIbL  Nov.  t  il.  p.  296.]  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  light ;  so  that  probably  the  oldest  French  Poem  of  any 
length  now  extant  is  a  translation  of  BetUarius  by  PhiUipo  de  Thaun,  it  being  addressed  to  Alia  ( Adeliaa  of  Louvain) 
the  second  Queen  of  our  Heniy  L 

There  is  a  copy  of  this  Poem  among  the  Cotton  MSS.  Nero.  A.  ▼.  The  authors  of  the  Hittoire  Ziitiraire  de  la  France, 
i.  ix.  p.  173—90.  suppose  it  to  have  been  written  about  1126,  that  is,  thirty  yean  before  Le  Brut,  which  Fauohet  had 
plaoed  at  the  head  of  his  list  of  French  Poems. 

I  shall  take  oooasion  in  another  place  to  shew,  that  the  real  author  of  Le  Brut  was  Waoe  (the  same  who  wioto  the 
Jtoman  de  Bou,)  and  not  Wistace,  as  Fauohet  calls  him. 

*s  The  Latin  Rythmical  Terses  resembled  the  Metrical  in  the  number  of  syllables  only,  without  any  regard  to 
quantity.  <*  Anna  eano  Tirumque  qui  primus  Trojc  ab  oris  "  would  pass  for  a  very  good  Rythmical  Hexameter.  Tho 
greatest  part  howerer  of  these  compositions  were  in  imitation  of  the  Iambic  and  Trochaic  metres ;  and  in  them,  if 
the  Accents  fell  luckily,  the  unlearned  ear  would  often  be  as  well  pleased  as  if  the  laws  of  Quantity  were  obaerred. 
The  two  Rythmical  Hymns  quoted  by  Beda  [De  Metris,  edit  Putsch*  p.  2380.*]  are  sufficient  to  prore  this.  The  first, 
be  obeenres,  -ad  inetar  lawMei  metri  pulcherrime  factut  eeU** 

O  rex  ateme  Domine 
Rerum  creator  omnium,  dec 

The  other  Is  "  ad  formam  metri  TVodhaicl." 

ApparebH  repenthia  dies  magna  Domini 
Fur  obseurft  velnt  noete  improrisos  ooeupaas. 

In  the  former  of  these  Hymns,  **B&mine*  to  a  modem  ear  at  least,  sounds  as  well  as  "  nomine  /**— and  in  the  latter, 
'*  diee  **  and  **  vtl%U"  being  accented  upon  their  flrFt  Syllables,  affect  us  no  other  wise  than  **diee$  "  and  "  vsfMin  ** 
would  have  done. 

From  such  Latin  Rythms,  and  chiefly  those  of  the  lambio  form,  the  present  Poetical  measures  of  all  the  nations  of 
Roman  Europe  are  clearly  derived.  Instead  of  long  and  short  Syllables,  the  Feet  of  our  Poetry  are  oompoaed  of 
Syllables  accented  and  unaccented,  or  rather  of  Syllables  strongly  and  lees  strongly  accented ;  and  henoe  it  is^  that 
we  have  so  little  variety  of  Feet,  and  consequently  of  Metres ;  because  the  possible  combinations  of  Syllables  aooented 
and  unaccented  are^  from  the  nature  of  speech,  much  more  limited  in  point  of  number,  than  the  oombinatious  cf  loog 
and  short  Syllables  were  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 

«s  We  see  evident  marks  of  a  fondnen  tat  Rime  in  the  Hymns  of  S.  Ambrosius  sod  B.  Damasui^  as  early  as  the 
fourth  Century.    One  of  the  Hymns  of  Damasus,  which  b^na, 

*•  MartTris  eoca  dies  Agathc 
Yirgfaiis  emicat  eximic,"  dee. 

regularly  rimei  Ihrontfioat.  Fmidcntioa,  who  had  a  more  daasical  taste,  seems  studiously  to  have  avoided  RImas  { 
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tune  original,  as  we  find  that  practice  to  have  prevailed  in  Ecclesiastical  HymnB,  and  other 
compositions^  in  Latin,  some  centnries  before  Otfrid  of  Weissenberg,  the  first  known  Rimer  in 
any  of  the  Tulgar  European  dialects. 

i  II.  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  give  a  regular  history  of  the  progress  which  onr 
Ancestors  made  in  this  new  style  of  versification;  but^,  except  a  few  lines  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  npon  the  death  of  William  the  Conqneronr,  which  seem  to  have  been  intended  for 
of  the  Modem  foshion,  and  a  short  Canticle,  which,  according  to  Matthew  Paris  ^,  the 


tat  6«tatliH  and  Fortonatna*  In  the  flfth  and  tixth  Centiuiefl,  nee  them  ftvqoently  in  their  Hymns.  Bee  their  world, 
aad  an  Hjnnn  of  the  latter  ap.  Fabric.  Bib.  Hed.  ^tat  t.  Fortunatub. 

The  learned  Mnratori,  in  nig  Dlasertatlon  de  Rjftkmicd  Veterum  PoeH,  [Antiq.  Med.  iBvi,  Biasert.  zl.]  has  collected 
togeflier  a  vast  heap  of  examples*  which  prove  that  Rimes  were  very  generally  used  in  Hymns,  Sequences,  and  other 
nUgiava  eompoaitions  in  Latin,  in  the  YHth,  YUIth,  and  IXth  Centuries ;  so  that  for  my  own  part  I  think  it  as  pro- 
tsMe,  tisai  the  Poets  in  the  vulgar  languages  (who  first  appeared  about  the  IXth  Century)  borrowed  their  Rimes 
from  the  lAtin  Poetry  of  that  age^  as  it  is  evident  that  th^y  did  the  forms  of  their  rerslfioation. 

Otfrid  of  Wciosenberg,  the  earliest  Rimer  that  is  known  in  any  of  the  modem  Languages,  about  the  year  870,  calls 
RloM,  fa  the  style  of  the  Latin  Grammarians,  Schema  onueateleuton  [Pnef.  ad  Liutbert.  ap.  Bchilter.  Thes.  Antiq. 
Tcston.  t.  L  p.  IL3  And  when  the  Monk,  who  has  been  cited  in  n.  41.  says,  that  Thibaud  de  Vemun  oompoeed  hia 
Soofi  *'  ad  giMiaMlam  tinnuli  tythmi  stmilitudinem,"  he  must  mean,  I  think,  that  he  compoeed  them  *' in  imitation  of 
^Latin]  jln^faig  Rythm."  I  say,  Latin,  or  at  least  wame/oreign,  Rythm,  because  otherwise  he  would  rather  have  said 
M  rpOkmo  tinnulo.  The  addition  of  the  epithet  tinnulu*  seems  to  shew  plainly  enough,  that  Rptkmtu  alone  did  not 
then  signify  what  wa  call  Rime. 

**  WDUam  of  Malmesbnry  [de  Oest.  Pont.  AngL  L  ilL  p.  871.]  has  preserved  two  Riming  verses  of  Aldred,  Arch- 

bishop  of  York,  which  that  Prelate  threw  out  against  one  Urse,  Sheriff  of  Worcestershire,  not  long  after  the  Conquest 

•*  Batest  thoa  Una— Have  thou  God's  curse."    **  Voearit  Urstu— Habeas  Dei  maUdicttonem."   Malmesbury  says,  that 

hs  Jill  Is  this  English,  **  quod  LaUna  verba  non  tieut  Anglica  eondnnitati  reepondent."    The  Goncinnity,  I  suppose, 

kaen  conaiated  in  the  Rime,  and  would  hardly  have  been  thought  worth  repeating,  if  Rime  in  English  had  not 

BSD  a  novelty. 

The  liaea  In  the  Saxon  Chionlole,  to  which  I  mean  to  refer,  areinp*  191.  ed  Gibs.    The  passage  begins, 

Caftelaf  he  lee  pypcean. 
^eapme  men  fjn^e  fpencean — 

in  the  Unes  are  not  In  Rime ;  but  I  shall  set  down  a  few,  in  English  characters,  which  I  think  coud  not  have  chimed 
tofstber  so  exactly  by  mere  accident 

Thet  he  nam  be  rihte 

And  mid  myoelan  un-rihte 

Of  hisleode 

For  littelre  neode — 

He  Bsette  mycd  deor-frith. 

And  he  laigde  laga  thei  with— 

He  forbead  tha  beortas, 

Bwyloe  eae  tha  baras ; 

8wa  swithe  be  lufode  tiia  hea-deor 

Bwyloe  he  were  heora  iMer. 

Eao  he  satte  be  tham  haran. 

That  hi  mosfeen  freo  fsxan— 


TV  oaadiidtaig  lines 


Be  sd-mlhtlga  God 

Kithe  his  sanle  mfld-heortniaie 

And  do  him  his  aynna  foigifsn 


of  this  part  of  the  Chronide  (as  he  fdls  us  himself,  p.  IflO./  had  ««m  the  Conqnenv 

*  Hfat  Ang^  pb  lOdL  Oodrio  died  in  II70,  so  that  according  to  tradiUon,  the  Canticle  was  prior  to  that  period    Tha 
Ant  BtaiiBa  being  faioorrectly  printed,  I  shall  only  transcribe  the : 


Selnte  Marie,  Christes  bur, 
Meidenes  clonhad,  moderea  flnr, 
DUie  mine  sennen,  rixe  in  mln  mod, 
Biinga  ma  to  winne  with  selfs  Oou— 
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blessed  Yirgfin  was  pleased  to  dictate  to  Godric,  an  Hermite  near  Durham,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  any  attempts  at  Riming  Poetry,  which  can  with  probability  be  referred  to  an 
earlier  period  than  the  reign  of  Henry  the  second.  In  that  reign  Layamon  ^,  a  Priest  of 
Emleye  near  SoTem,  as  he  calls  himself,  translated  (chiefly)  from  the  French  of  Wace  ^,  a 

Hoe  Pantieum  tmj»  M.  P.)  potest  hoe  mode  in  LaUnum  tran^erri, 

Sancta  Maria,  Chrittt  thalamme, 
virginaliepurita9fmairttjl0i, 
dele  mea  crimina,  regna  in  mente  meA, 
due  me  ad/alicitatem  ctim  eolo  Deo, 

Upon  the  ftathorlty  of  this  tnaslatUm  I  have  altered  pinne  (as  It  la  in  the  print)  to  immim.  The  Saxon  p  la  often 
mistaken  for  a  p. 

**  This  work  of  Layamon  Is  extant  among  the  Cotton  MSS.  Gal.  A.  ix.  A  much  later  oopy,  In  which  the  author, 
by  a  natural  oomiption  was  called  Lawemant  was  destroyed  by  the  fire.  There  Is  an  account  of  both  copies  in 
Wanley's  Cat.  H88.  Septent  p.  228,  and  p.  237. 

The  following  short  extract  from  fol.  7,  8.  containing  an  account  of  the  Birens,  which  Brutus  met  with  In  his 
▼uyage»  will  sure  to  support  what  is  said  in  the  text  of  this  Authorls  intermixing  Rimes  with  his  proesb 

Ther  heo  ftinden  the  Herminnen, 
That  booth  deor  of  muchele  gtnnen. 
Wismen  hit  thunchet  ftil  Iwis, 
Bineothe  then  gurdle  hit  thuneeth  Use. 
Theos  habbeth  swa  muiie  song, 
Ne  beo  tha  dai  na  swa  long, 
Ne  bith  na  man  weil 
Heora  songes  to  heran— 


4V  The  Freooh  Clerk,  whom  Layamon  professes  to  have  followed  In  his  history,  Is  called  by  Wanley  [Cat  MB8.  Sept 
p.  S2&]  Wate  ;  as  if  poor  Maietre  Waee  were  doomed  to  have  his  name  perpetually  mistaken.  Fanchet,  and  a  long 
string  of  French  Antiquaries,  have  agreed  to  call  him  Wistaee.  I  shall  here,  In  Justice  to  Maietre  Waee,  (for  whom 
I  have  a  great  respect,  not  only  as  a  very  antlent  but  as  a  very  ingenious  Rimer»  state  my  reasons  shortly  fat 
believing,  that  he  was  the  real  author  of  that  translation  in  French  verse  of  Oefl^  of  Monmouth's  Romance,  which 
is  commonly  called  Le  BruL 

In  the  first  place  hU  name  is  distinctly  written  in  the  text  of  three  MSS.  of  very  considerable  antiquity.  Two  ol 
them  are  tn  the  Museum,  vis.  Cotton.  ViteU.  A.  x.  and  Reg.  13  A.  xxi.  The  third  is  at  Cambridge,  in  the  Library  of 
Bennet  College,  n.  58.  In  a  fourth  Bf&  also  in  the  Museum,  HarU  6fi08.  It  Is  written  Oasee,  and  Oaee,  by  a  sub- 
stitution of  O  for  W,  very  usual  in  the  French  language. 

Secondly,  in  the  M&  abovementioned  of  Layamon's  history  CaL  A.  ix.  If  I  may  trust  my  own  eyes,  the  name  la 
Waee  .•  and  not  WaU,  as  Wanley  read  it  The  Saxon  t  is  not  very  unlike  a  a  "What  Layamon  has  said  further, 
«*  that  this  Wace  was  a  French  Clerk,  and  presented  his  book  to  Alienor,  the  Queen  of  Henry"  [the  Second,]  agrcea 
perfectly  well  with  the  date  of  Le  Brut  (in  1155,  according  to  all  the  copies)  and  with  the  account  which  Wace 
himielf  ,  in  his  Roman  de  Rou,  has  given  of  his  attachment  to  Henry. 

Thirdly,  in  a  subsequent  translation  of  Le  Brut,  which  was  made  by  Robert  of  Brunne  in  the  beginning  of  the 
XIYth  Century,  he  repeatedly  names  Maptter  Waee,  as  the  author  (or  rather  translator  fktmi  the  Latin)  of  tha 
French  History.    See  Heame't  App.  to  Pref.  to  Peter  Langtoft,  p.  xcvili. 

In  opposition  to  this  strong  evidence  In  favour  of  Wace,  we  have  nothing  material,  except  the  MS.  of  Le  Brut 
quoted  by  Fauchet  {de  la  Langue  Franfoiee,  1.  IL ;],  in  which,  according  to  his  citation,  the  author  is  called  Wistaee. 
The  later  French  writers,  who  have  called  him  so,  I  apprehend,  have  only  followed  Fauchet.  The  Reader  will 
Judge,  whether  it  is  not  more  probable,  that  the  writer  of  the  MS.  or  even  Fauchet  himsdf,  may  have  made  a  little 
Blip  In  this  matter,  than  that  |0  many  MSS.  as  I  have  quoted  above,  and  the  sncceasive  testimonies  of  Latahon  and 
RoBsnr  or  Brijnhb,  should  have  concurred  tn  calling  the  author  of  Le  Brut  Wacb,  if  that  had  not  been  his  true  nameu 

I  wiU  Just  add,  that  LaiHede  SeitU  meholas,  whloh  ia  frequentiy  quoted  by  Htekes  [Gr.  A.  S.  p.  146. 148.  et  al.] 
was  probably  a  work  «C  this  same  Waee,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage.    [MS.  BodL  1887«  v.  17.  from  the  end.] 

CI  ikut  le  litre  mestre  Ouaee, 
Qfl  ad  de  Sdnt  Nicholas  fldt, 
De  Latin  en  Romauns  estrelt 
A  Osberd  le  fls  Thiout, 
Qui  Seint  Nidiolas  mout  amout— 

And  I  shtNdd  SDipeot,  that  £«  Martvrede  St.  Oeorge  en  vers  Fran  fois  par  Robert  Quaeo,  mentioned  by  M.  Lsbeof  u 
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dbttlcMis  hisioiy  of  the  Britons,  entitled  ^  Le  Brat,**  which  Wace  him^lf,  about  the  year 
tloft,  had  iiansUited  from  the  Latin  of  Geffrey  of  Monmouth.  Though  the  greatest  part  of 
this  work  of  Layamon  resemble  the  old  Saxon  Poetry,  without  Rime  or  metre,  yet  he  often 
interinixes  a  number  of  short  verses,  of  unequal  lengths  but  riming  together  pretty  exactly, 
and  in  some  places  he  has  imitated  not  unsuccessfully  the  regular  octosyllable  measure  of  his 
French  original. 

S  III.  It  may  seem  extraordinary,  after  these  proofs,  that  the  art  of  Riming  was  not 
onkDOwn  or  unpractised  in  this  country  in  the  time  of  Henry  II,  that  we  should  be  obliged 
to  search  through  a  space  of  above  an  hundred  years,  without  being  able  to  meet  with  a  single 
maker  of  English  Rimes,  whom  we  know  to  have  written  in  that  interval.  The  case  I  suspect 
to  have  been  this.  The  scholars  of  that  age  (and  there  were  many  who  might  fairly  be  called 
w,  IB  the  English  dominions  abroad  ^  as  well  as  at  home)  affected  to  write  only  ^  in  Latin, 
10  thai  we  do  not  find  that  they  ever  composed,  in  verse  or  prose,  in  any  other  language.  On 
the  other  hand  they,  who  meant  to  recommend  themselves  by  their  Poetry  to  the  favour  of 
the  great,  took  care  to  write  in  French,  the  only  language  which  their  patrons  understood  ; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  we  see  so  many  French  poems  '^,  about  that  time,  either  addressed  directly 
to  the  principal  persons  at  the  English  court,  or  at  least  written  on  such  subjects  as  we  moj\ 
s&ppoee  to  have  been  most  likely  to  engage  their  attention.  Whatever  therefore  of  English 
Poetry  was  produced,  in  this  infancy  of  the  art,  being  probably  the  work  of  illiterate  authors 

extant  In  the  BiU.  Colbert  Cod.  3745  [Mem.  de  I'Acad.  D.  J.  et  B.  L.  t.  xviL  p.  731.]  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  eaino 
nttaor.  ■■  OuacQ  ie  a  very  struige  name.    The  ChriBtian  ziame  of  Wace  waa  RoberL    See  Huet,  Orit.  de  Caen,  p.  412. 

M  Tbe  followiog  poaage  of  Roger  de  Horeden  Cp>  67S>]  gires  a  striking  description  of  the  extent  of  the  English 
kminloBS  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.  Sciendum  est  quod  tola  terra,  qua  est  ab  Anglia  utqtu  in  Hispanianit  ueut 
mmre,  videlicet  Jformannia,  Britannia,  Pietavia,  est  de  dominio  Regis  Anglice.  The  Kings  of  France  at  that  time 
vcflv  not  poaocencd  of  an  inch  of  territory  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Ocean. 

**  It  will  be  snflBclent  to  name  John  of  Salisbury,  Peter  of  Blots,  Joseph  of  Exeter,  Gerald  Barry,  Nigell  Wireker, 
Gcffrej  Tinaauf.  I  should  add  to  this  list  Walter  Hap,  if  there  were  not  a  tradition,  not  entirely  destitute  of 
pofaaUUty.  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Soman  de  Saint  Qraal  in  French.  I  find  this  in  an  old  M&  of  Tristan,  Bib. 
Reg.  Ml  D.  ii.  p.  antep.  Quant  Boort  ot  conte  laventure  del  Saint  Qraal,  teles  come  eles  estoient  avenues,  eles  Jiirent 
misa  €H  eterit,  gardees  en  lamere  de  SalHrieres,  dont  Mestre  Oaltier  Map  Festrest  a /aire  son  livre  du  Saint  Qraal,  por 
Umer  du  rojr  Herri  son  sengnor,  quijlst  lestorie  tralater  del  Latin  en  Romanz,  The  adventure  of  tbe  Saint  Qraal, 
b  plainly  written  upon  a  very  different  plan  from  the  other  Romances  of  the  Round  Table,  and  is  likely  enough  to 
baTs  come  from  an  Eoclesiastick,  though  rather*  I  confess^  from  a  grayer  one  than  Walter  Map  may  be  supposed  to 
kave  been.  The  French  Romance,  from  which  our  Romance  called  "  Mort  d* Arthur  **  is  translated,  seems  to  be  an 
fajndkkiina  Jumble  of  Le  Brut,  Lancelot,  TYistan,  the  Saint  Qraal,  and  some  other  Romances  of  less  note,  which 
wen  all.  I  an^rehend,  originally  separate  works. 

■*  Le  Bettiaire,  by  Philippe  de  Thaun,  addressed  to  Queen  Adellsa ;  Le  Brut  and  Le  Roman  de  Rou,  by  Ware,  have 
been  noitioned  above.  Besldee  the  Roman  de  Rou,  there  is  another  Chronicle  of  Normandy  in  French  verse  by 
JTeiirs  BemeU,  compiled  by  order  of  Henry  II.  MS.  Harl.  1717*  The  same  BeneU  was*  perhaps*  the  author  of  the 
Fie  ds  fit  Thomatf  Bi&  Harl,  STi^  though  he  there  calls  himself 

**  Frere  Beneit,  le  pecheour, 
**  oveles  neirs  dras  "— 

At  tbe  end  of  a  oopy  of  Le  Brut,  Bib.  Reg.  13  A.  xxl.  there  is  a  Continuation  of  the  History  to  the  death  of  William 
IL.  la  the  aame  Metres  by  a  Q^ei  Qaimar,  which  escaped  the  obeervatlon  of  Mr.  Casley ;  and  at  the  end  of  anotner 
eoff,  ril«B.  A.  X.  the  History  is  continued  by  an  anonymous  author  to  the  accession  of  King  John. 

Uehard  I.  oompoaed  himself  in  French.  A  specimen  of  his  Poetry  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Walpole,  Cat.  of 
Aofal  Avthors,  v.  L  And  his  Chancellor,  William  Bishop  of  Ely  (who,  as  has  been  observed  before,  '*  was  totally 
%auraat  of  the  English  language  "),  was  by  no  means  behindhand  with  his  Master  in  his  encouragement  of  French 
?Hli;  for  of  this  Bishop  the  passage  in  Hoveden  is  to  be  understood,  which  Mr.  Walpole  has  applied  to  the  King 
Unself.  It  is  part  of  n  letter  of  Hugh  Bishop  of  Coventry,  who,  speaking  of  the  Bishop  cf  Etp^  says  that  mi,  "  ad 
ngwientmm  et  famam  sui  nominis,  emendieata  earmina  et  rpthmos  adulatorios  eomparabat,  et  de  regno  Franconun 
etmlsres  etjoeulatoret  muneribm  aUextrat,  ut  de  iUo  eanerent  in  plateiM  j  etjam  dieOnUur  vhiquet  quod  non  erat  talis 
ia  srlc*   Hoveden,  p.  103. 
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and  circulating  only  among  the  vulgar  **,  we  need  not  be  much  surprised  that  no  more  of  it 
has  been  transmitted  down  to  posterity. 

§  IV.  The  learned  Hickes,  however,  haa  pointed  out  to  ns  two  very  curious  pieces,  which 
may  with  probability  be  referred  to  this  period.  The  first  of  them  is  a  Paraphrase  of  the 
Gospel  Histories,  entitled  Ormtdum  ^,  by  one  Orm,  or  Ormin,  It  seems  to  have  been  considered 
as  mere  Prose  by  Hickes  and  by  Wanley,  who  have  both  given  large  extracts  from  it ;  but,  I 
apprehend,  every  reader,  who  has  an  ear  for  metre,  will  easily  perceive  that  it  is  written  very 


>i  To  these  caiues  we  may  probably  bnpQte  the  Iom  of  thote  Songi  ap<m  Heraward  (the  Ust  perhaps  of  the  Saxon 
heroes,)  which,  aooording  to  Ingalphiu,  '*  were  sung  about  the  streets'*  in  his  time.  Hist.  Croyl.  -p.  68.  Robert  of 
Brunne  also  mentions  "  a  Rime  "  concerning  Oryme  the  Fisher,  the  fomider  of  Grymesby ;  Hanetok  the  Dane ;  and 
his  wife  Goldebu^gh,  daughter  to  a  King  Athelwold ;  who  all  now,  together  with  their  bard, 

^illactymabfles 
Urgentur  ignotique  longi 
Nocte.— 

Bee  IVandation  of  Peter  of  Langtoft,  p.  9S.  and  Cunden's  Brit.  p.  56SL 

M  The  Ormnlum  seems  to  be  placed  by  Hickes  unong  the  flrst  writings  after  the  Conquest  [Gram.  Ang.  Sax.  o. 
xxiL  p.  18S.],  but,  I  confess,  I  cannot  conoeiTe  it  to  have  been  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Henry  n.  There  is  a  peculiarity 
In  the  author's  orthography,  which  consists  in  doubling  the  Consonants;  e.  g.  brother,  he  writes,  krotherri  after^ 
^fUrr,  ftc.  He  has  done  this  by  design,  and  charges  those  who  shall  copy  his  book  to  be  very  careful  to  write  those 
otters  twice,  which  he  has  written  so,  as  otherwise,  he  assures  them,  *■  they  will  not  write  the  word  right**  Hickes 
has  taken  notice  of  this  peculiarity,  but  has  not  attempted  to  explain  the  author's  reasons  for  it ;  and  indeed,  without 
a  more  perfect  knowledge  than  we  now  probably  csn  have  of  the  Saxon  pronunciation,  they  seem  totally  inexplicable. 
In  the  few  lines,  which  I  think  it  necesRsry  to  quote  here  as  a  specimen  of  the  Metre,  I  shall  venture  (first  begging 
Ormin*s  pardon  fw  disregarding  his  injunction)  to  leave  out  the  superfluous  letters,  and  I  shall  also  for  my  own  ease 
as  well  as  that  of  the  reader  transcribe  them  in  modem  characters.  The  flrst  lines  of  Wanlqr's  extract  from  MSk 
Bod.  Junius.  1.  [Gat  Codd.  MBS.  Septent  p.  fiO.]  will  answer  my  purpose  as  well  as  any  other. 

Nn,  brother  Walter,  brother  min  after  the  fleshes  Idnde, 

And  brother  min  i  Cristendom  thurh  AiUuht  and  thuxfa  to>wthe. 

And  brother  min  i  Oodes  bus  yet  o  the  thride  wise, 

Thurh  that  wit  hafen  taken  ba  an  regfael  boe  to  folghea 

Under  kanunkes-had  and  lif  aim  sum  Sant  Awstin  sette, 

le  hafe  don  swa  sum  thu  bod,  aaid/orbed*  te  thin  wlDe, 

Ic  hafe  wend  intil  English  godspelles  hallghe  lare, 

After  that  little  wit  that  me  min  I>rlhten  hafsth  lened— 

The  reader  wfil  observe,  that,  in  calling  these  verses  of  flftecm  qrllables,  I  consider  the  wot^B—klnde,  trowthe, 
wise,  ietU,  wUU,  lare~-^B  dissyllables. 

The  laws  of  Metre  require  that  they  should  be  so  considered,  as  much  as  /dOphen  and  Uned:  and  for  the  same 
reason  thride  in  ver.  3  and  hqfe  in  ver.  6  and  7*  are  to  be  pronounced  as  consisting  of  two  qrllables. 

It  is  the  more  extzaordinary  that  neither  Hickes  nor  Wanl^  should  have  perceived  that  Ormin  wrote  in  Metre,  as  he 
himself  mentions  his  having  added  words  for  the  sake  oXJUling  his  Rime,  or  Verge,  for  be  oaUs  it  by  both  those  names 
in  the  following  paasagea : 

Ic  hafe  sett  her  o  this  boo  among  OodspeDes  wordsa 

All  thnzh  me  selfen  manig  word,  the  Bime  swa  to  JIUm  — 

And  le  ne  mlhte  noht  min  /^t  ay  with  GodapeUss  wordea 

VfAfUen  all,  and  all  forthi  sholde  le  wel  ofte  nede 

Among  Godspelles  wordes  don  min  word,  min  fire  to  JUkm^ 


And  again. 


It  is  scarce  neoesiary  to  remark,  that  Riwu  is  here  to  be  understood  in  Its  original  sense,  as  denottng  the  wb<de  verae^ 
and  not  merdy  the  consonancy  of  the  final  qrUables.  In  the  second  quotation  /«r«,  or  verse,  is  substituted  for  It  an  a 
qmonymous  term.  Indeed  I  doubt  whether,  in  the  tima  <tf  Ormia,  the  word  Rime  mrna.  In  any  language^  used  singly 
10  convey  the  Idea  of  Consonant  terminations. 
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exacUj  in  verses  of  fifteen  syllables,  without  Rime,  in  imitation  of  the  most  cemmon  species  of 
the  lAtin  Tetrameter  Iambic.  The  other  piece*',  which  is  a  moral  Poem  upon  old  age,  Ac.  is 
in  Rime,  and  in  a  metre  much  resembling  the  former,  except  that  the  verse  of  fifteen  syllables 
is  broken  into  two,  of  which  the  first  should  regularly  contain  eight  and  the  second  seven 
syllables  ;  but  the  metre  is  not  so  exactly  observed,  at  least  in  the  copy  which  Hickes  has 
followed,  as  it  is  in  the  Ormidum, 

§  ▼.  In  the  next  interval,  from  the  Utter  eud  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  we  may  suppose  Chaucer  was  beginning  to  write,  the  number  of 
English  Rimers  seems  to  have  increased  very  much.  Besides  several,  whose  names  we  know  •*, 
it  is  probable  that  a  great  part  of  the  anonymous  Authors,  or  rather  TransUtors**,  of  the 

•*  A  Ux90  exinct  from  this  Poem  hma  been  printed  1^  Hickes  [Gnm.  Ang.  Sox.  a  xziv.  p.  SS8.],  bnt  evidently 
from  vety  tDOorreet  MSB,    It  bevina  thus : 

le  am  nu  elder  thaime  Ic  wes 

A  wintre  and  ec  a  lore ; 
Ic  ealdi  more  thanne  ic  dede. 

Mi  wit  ogfate  to  bi  more. 

M  Robert  of  Glonoesier  and  Robert  of  Bmnne  have  been  mentioned  already. 

To  theee  maj  be  added  Richard  RoUe»  the  hermite  of  Hampole,  who  died  In  1349^  after  having  oompoeed  a  large 
feantitj  of  English  rlme&  See  Tanner,  Bib.  Brit  Art.  HAici>oi.a.i— Laurence  Hinot,  who  has  left  a  oolleotion  of 
Peeois  vpon  the  principal  erents  of  the  former  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  lf&  Cotton,  Oalba.  E.  ix.— Within 
ihc  mma  period  iknuished  the  two  Poets,  who  are  mentioned  with  great  commendations  by  Robert  of  Brunne  [  App. 
to  Prrf.  to  Peter  Langt.  p.  xciz.]  under  the  names  "  Of  Brceldoun  and  of  Kendale."  We  have  no  memorial,  that  I 
r,  remaining  of  the  latter,  besides  this  passage ;  bnt  the  former  I  take  to  hsTC  been  the  famous  Thomas  Leir- 
of  BrcOdoun  (or  Brsilton,  as  it  is  now  called,  in  the  shire  of  Meroh.)  ^uho  lived  in  the  time  of  Edward  I,  and 
b  gnwcally  distingnlahed  by  the  honourable  addition  of  '*  The  Rhymour."  As  the  learned  Editor  of  *'  Ancient 
fieoltfah  Fiocms,  Bdinborgh,  1770,"  has,  for  Irrefragable  reasons,  deprived  this  Thomas  of  a  Prophecy  in  verse,  which 
had  wnally  been  aeolbed  to  him.  [see  Mackenaie,  Art  Tbomas  Khymour,]  I  am  inclined  to  make  him  some  amends 
by  attrflmtlng  to  him  a  Romance  of  <«  Sir  Tristrem ;  *'  of  which  Robert  of  Brunne,  an  excellent  Judge !  [in  the  place 
ahrveeitedQ  says. 

Over  gestes  it  has  th'esteem, 

Over  all  that  Is  or  was, 

If  men  it  sayd  as  made  Thomas. 

M  Bee  Dr.  Pereyls  onrloos  Catalogue  af  English  Metrical  Romances,  prefixed  to  the  third  Volume  of  Reliques  q/ 
serimi  Faag.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  have  no  English  Romance^  prior  to  the  age  of  Chancer,  which  is 
sec  a  trsnstaittnn  or  imitation  of  some  earlier  French  Romance.  The  principal  of  those,  which,  being  built  upon 
EniUrii  etories,  bid  the  fairest  for  having  been  originally  composed  in  English,  are  also  extant  in  French.  A  con- 
■idombte  fragment  of  HomeihiUL,  or  Dan  Horn  as  he  is  there  called,  is  to  bo  found  in  French  Alexandrines  In  MS. 
Bmrl.  fisy.  The  first  part  of  Ouy  of  Wanoick  is  in  French,  in  the  octosyllable  metre,  in  MS.  Harl.  377&.  and  the  last 
part  in  the  same  language  and  metre  in  M&  Bib.  Reg.  8  F.  Ix.  How  much  may  be  wanting  I  have  not  had  opportunity 
to  fremhwi  I  have  never  seen  Bevis  in  French ;  bnt  Dn  Freenoy,  in  his  Biblioih,  des  Romans,  t,  ii.  p.  841.  mentions 
a  1I&  of  Ls  Momasi  de  Reuses  de  Hantonne,  and  another  of  Le  Roman  de  Beuves  ei  Rosiane,  en  Rime/  and  the  Italians, 
who  were  certainly  more  likely  to  borrow  from  the  French  than  from  the  English  language,  had  got  among  them  a 
I M  Buovo^AnUma  before  the  year  1348.    Quaddo,  Storia  della  Poesla,  t.  vL  p.  ft4S. 

r,  I  think  it  extremely  probable  that  these  three  Romances,  though  originally  written  in  French,  were  com- 
tai  Wai^nd,  and  perfaape  by  Englishmen ;  for  we  find  that  the  general  currency  of  the  French  language  here 
of  our  own  countrymen  to  use  it  in  their  compositions.  Peter  of  Langtoft  maj  be  reckoned  a  dubious 
I  he  Is  mid  by  some  to  have  been  a  Frenchman ;  but  Robert  Oroeaeteste,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in 
I  of  Henry  m,  was  a  native  of  Suffolk,  and  yet  he  wrote  his  Chasisau  d* Amours,  and  his  Manuel  des  Pechiet 
[Tanner^  Bib.  Brit,  and  Heame's  Pref.  to  Robw  of  Gloucester,  p.  Iviii.]— There  is  a  translation  of  Cato  in 
'  by  HsiU  de  Ouineestre,  L  e.  Wincheiter,  BfS.  Harl.  4388.  and  a  Romance  also  In  French  verse,  which  I 
>  to  be  the  original  of  the  English  Ipomedon  [Percy's  Cat  n.  SS.]  by  Hue  de  RotelandCt  is  to  be  found  In  MS. 
CMffk  Teip.  A.  ▼ii.^A  French  Dialogue  in  verse,  MS.  Bod.  3804.  entitled,  «  La  pleints  par  entre  mis  Sire  Henry  de 
Xs«ir  CsmmU  de  HkMoU  ei  Sire  Wauier  de  BpMeeworth  pur  la  eroiserie  en  la  terre  Selntet"  was  most  probably  com- 
pmsi.  by  the  latter,  who  has  also  left  us  another  work  in  French  prossb  [See  his  article  in  Tanner,  BibL  Brit}- Even 
to  lais  aa  tlM  time  cf  Chancer,  Oower  wrote  his  Speculum  meditantie  In  French,  but  whether  in  yerae  or  proee  is 
Joha  Slow*,  whovras  a  diligent  searcher  after  M88.  had  never  seen  this  work  [Annals,  p.  326.] :  nor  does 
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popular  Poems,  which  (from  thoir  having  been  originally  written  in  the  Roman,  or  French, 
language)  were  called  Romances,  flourished  about  this  time.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
particulars  here  concerning  any  of  them,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  invented,  or  imported 
from  abroad,  any  new  modes  of  Versification,  by  which  the  Art  coud  be  at  all  advanced  ^,  or 
even  to  have  improved  those  which  were  before  in  use.  On  the  contrary,  as  their  works  were 
intended  for  the  ear  more  than  for  the  eye,  to  be  recited  rather  than  read,  they  were  apt  to  be 
more  attentive  to  their  Rimes  than  to  the  exactness  of  their  Metres,  from  a  presumption,  I 
suppose,  that  the  defect,  or  redundance,  of  a  syllable  might  be  easily  covered  in  the  recitation, 
especially  if  accompanied,  as  it  often  was,  by  some  musical  instrument. 

§  VI.  Such  was,  in  general,  the  state  of  English  Poetry  at  the  time  when  Chaucer  probably 
made  his  first  essays.    The  use  of  Rime  was  established  ;  not  exclusively  (for  the  Author  or 


either  Bale  or  Pits  set  down  the  beginning  of  it,  as  they  generally  do  of  the  books  which  they  have  had  in  their  hands. 
However,  one  French  Poem  of  Gower's  has  been  presenrod.  In  MS.  Harl.  39B9.  it  is  connected  with  the  C&nfusio 
Amantis  by  the  following  rubric :  «  Pulsqn'il  ad  dlt  oiderant  en  Englois  par  Toie  d'essaniplo  la  sotie  de  oellul  qui  par 
amonrs  aime  par  especial,  dirra  ore  apres  en  Francois  a  tout  le  monde  m  general  une  traitie  selonc  les  auctours,  pour 
essampler  les  amants  marries,  ao  fin  q'lls  la  fol  de  leurs  seints  espousailles  pourront  par  fine  loialte  guarder,  et  al 
honeur  de  dieu  salvement  tenir."  Pr.  Le  ereatour  de  toute  creature.  It  contains  lt  Stonsas  of  7  verses  each,  in  the 
last  of  which  is  the  following  apology  for  the  language : 

"  Al'  univeraite  de  tout  le  monde 
Johan  Oower  ceste  Balade  enyoie, 
Et  si  Jeo  nal  de  Francois  la  foconde, 
Pardonetz  moi  qe  Jeo  de  ceo  forsvole ; 
Jeo  suis  Englois,  si  quler  par  tiele  voie 
Estre  excuse . 

Chaucer  himself  seems  to  have  had  no  great  opinion  of  the  performances  of  his  countrymen  in  French.  [ProL  to 
Test,  of  Love,  ed.  IMS.]  •'  Certes  (says  he)  there  hea  some  that  speke  tbqrr  poysy  mater  in  Frenche,  of  whyche  speche 
the  Frenche  men  have  as  good  a  fantasye,  as  we  have  in  hearing  of  French  mennes  Englyshe."  And  he  afterwards 
concludes,  with  his  nsual  good  sense.  **  Let  then  Clerkes  endyten  in  Latyn,  for  they  have  the  propertye  of  science 
and  the  knowinge  in  that  facultye ;  and  lette  Frenchmen  in  theyr  Frenche  also  endyte  theyr  queynt  tcrmes,  for  it  is 
kyndly  to  theyr  moutbes ;  and  let  us  shewe  our  fanta^es  in  suche  wordes  as  we  lemeden  of  onr  dames  tonge." 

M  It  was  necessary  to  qualify  the  assertion,  that  the  Rimers  of  this  period  "  did  not  invent  or  Import  from  abroad 
any  new  modes  of  Yersiflcation,**  as,  in  fact,  Robert  of  Bnmne  (in  the  passage  referred  to  in  n.  54.)  has  mentioned 
three  or  four  sorts  of  verse,  difTerent  from  any  which  we  have  hitherto  met  with,  and  which  appear  to  have  been 
much  cultivated,  if  not  introduced,  by  the  writers  who  flourished. a  little  before  himself.  He  calls  tiiera  Coutcer, 
Strangere,  Enterlaee,  and  Bcutoiu  Bfr.  Bridges,  in  a  sensible  letter  to  Thomas  Heame  [App.  to  Pref.  to  Peter  Langt. 
p.  c!ii.]  pointed  out  thow  terms  as  particularly  **  needing  an  explanation ; "  but  Thomas  chose  rather  to  stuff  his  book 
with  accounts  <^the  Nunnery  at  Little  Gidding,  dec.  which  cost  him  only  the  labour  of  transcribing.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  Rimes  called  Couveie  and  Enterlacie  were  derived  from  the  Versus  Caudati  and 
Tnterlaqveati  of  the  Latin  Rimers  of  that  age.  Tbongh  Robert  of  Brunne  in  his  Prologue  professes  not  to  attempt 
these  elegancies  of  composition,  yet  he  has  intermixed  several  passages  in  Rime  Couw^e/  [see  p.  206.  273,  6,  7,  8,  9^ 
et  al.]  and  almost  all  the  latter  part  of  his  work  from  the  Conquest  is  written  in  Rime  Enterlacie^  each  couplet 
riming  in  the  middle  as  well  as  at  the  end.  [This  was  the  nature  of  the  Versus  interUupuatU  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing specimen,  M&  Harl.  1002. 

Plausus  Greoomm  |  lux  cecis  et  via  daudls  | 
Tneola  celomm  |  virgo  dignissima  laudis.] 

I  cannot  pretend  to  define  the  exact  form  of  tho  Rime  called  Boston,  but  I  dare  tay  it  reoelved  its  appellation  from 
the  Carmelite,  Robert  BasUm,  a  celebrated  Latin  Rimer  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  II.  [See  Tanner,  Bibl.  Brit 
in  ▼.  and  Heame*s  Pref.  to  Fordun,  p.  coxzvi.  et  seq.]  His  verses  upon  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  in  1313,  ai« 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Fordnn,  p.  1S70.  They  afford  instances  of  all  tho  whimsical  oombinations  of  Rimes  which 
can  well  be  conceived  to  find  a  place  in  the  Latin  heroic  metre. 

As  to  Rime  Strangere,  I  suspect  (upon  considering  the  whole  passage  in  Robert  of  Bmnne)  that  it  was  rather  a 
general  name,  including  all  sorts  of  uncommon  Rimes,  than  appropriated  to  any  particular  species. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  this  account  of  these  new  modes  of  Versification  shall  be  allowed  to  be  any  thing  like  the 
truth,  T  hope  I  shall  be  thooght  Justified  in  having  added,  « that  the  Art  ooud  not  be  at  all  advanced  by  them." 
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the  *•  Visions  of  Pierce  Ploughman*'  wrote  after  the  year  1360*7  without  Rime,)  but  very 
•^•nerallj ;  so  that  in  this  respect  he  had  little  to  do  but  to  imitate  his  predecessors.  The 
Metrical  part  of  our  Poetry  was  capable  of  more  improvement,  by  the  polishing  of  the  measures 
already  in  use  as  well  as  by  the  introducing  of  new  modes  of  versification ;  and  how  far 
Chaacer  actually  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  it,  in  both  or  either  of  these  particulars, 
we  are  now  to  consider. 

§  vii.  With  respect  to  the  regular  Metres  then  in  use,  they  may  be  reduced,  I  think,  to  four. 
First,  the  long  Iambic  Metre  *^,  consisting  of  not  more  than  fifteen,  nor  less  than  fourteen 
syllables,  and  broken  by  a  Caesura  at  the  eighth  syllable.    Secondly,  the  Alexandrin  Metre  ^^, 

^  This  Is  plain  from  foL  68.  edit  1550.  where  the  year  1350  is  named,  u  a  year  of  great  soaroity.  Indeed,  from  the 
antiaB  of  the  Kitten  in  the  tale  of  the  Rattons,  foL  ill.  iilL  I  should  suspect  that  the  author  wrote  at  the  very  end 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  when  Richard  was  heoome  heir  apparent. 

The  Visions  qf{Le.  concerning)  Pierce  Ploughman  are  generally  ascribed  to  one  Robert  Langland ,-  but  the  best 
MSS.  that  I  haTe  seen,  make  the  Christian  name  of  the  author  WUliam,  without  mentioning  his  surname.  So  in 
MSb  CUton.  Teq>.  B.  zvL  at  the  end  of  p.  1.  is  this  rubric.  '*  Hie  inclpit  secundus  passus  de  vislono  WilUlmi  de  Petro 
Ploahman."  And  fnrerfi.  of  p.  2.  instead  of,  **And  sayde  j  sonne,  slepest  thouf  the  MS.  has,  **And  sayde  f 
Wilk^  slepett  tlum  f  "    See  also  the  account  of  MS.  HarU  2376.  in  the  Uarlelan  Catalogue. 

I  canaoChelp  observing,  that  these  Visions  have  been  printed  from  so  faulty  and  imperfect  a  MS.  that  the  author, 
vhoercr  be  was,  would  find  it  difficult  to  recognize  his  own  work.  However,  the  Judgement  of  the  learned  Doctors, 
Hickes  end  Percy,  [Gram.  A.  S.  p.  217.— Rel.  of  Anc.  Poet  v.  IL  p.  260.]  with  respect  to  the  laws  of  his  versification, 
if  ooafizmed  by  the  M8EL  Bach  of  his  verses  Is  in  fact  a  distich,  composed  of  two  verses,  after  the  Saxon  form. 
vlthoot  Rime,  and  not  reducible  to  any  certain  Metre.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  a  few  of  his  verses  may  not  be 
picked  out,  consisting  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  syllables,  and  resembling  the  metre  used  in  the  Omnulum  /  and  there 
are  stfU  more  of  twelve  and  thirteen  syllables,  which  might  pass  for  very  tolerable  Alexandrines :  but  thee,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  great  number  of  his  verses  (warranted  for  genuine  by  the  best  MSS.)  which  cannot,  by  sny 
Bode  of  pnmnnciation,  be  extended  beyond  nine  or  ten  syllables  ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine,  that  his  verse 
«Bs  intended  to  ccmsist  of  any  determinate  number  of  syllables.  It  is  as  clear  that  his  Accents,  upon  which  the 
haimfloy  of  modem  Rythms  depends,  are  not  disposed  according  to  any  regular  system.  The  first  division  of  a 
vcns  is  «ften  Trochaic,  and  the  last  Iambic ;  and  vice  vcrsd.  The  only  rule,  which  he  seems  really  to  have  prescribed 
to  bimsdf,  is  what  has  been  taken  notice  of  by  his  first  Editor,  viz.  '*  to  have  three  wordes  at  the  leaste  in  every 
;  whiebe  beglnne  with  some  one  letter.**    Crowley's  Pref.  to  Edit  1550. 


■*  The  most  perfect  example  of  this  metre  has  been  given  above,  n.  52,  from  the  Ormulum,  Each  verse  is  composed 
of  Ifteen  qrUables,  and  broken  by  a  Casura  at  the  eighth,  which  always  terminatfti  a  word.  The  accents  are  so 
dispoeed  upon  the  even  ^llabics,  particularly  the  eighth  and  fourteenth,  as  to  produce  the  true  Iambic  Cadence. 
The  learned  reader  will  recollect,  that  the  Political  verses,  as  they  are  called,  of  Tzctzes,  and  others,  who  wrote 
the  Greek  versification  wss  become  Rythmical  Instead  of  Metrical,  are  chi^y  of  this  form.  See  Du  Cange,  v. 
And  it  is  remarkable,  that,  about  the  time  of  our  Orm,  CiuUo  d'Alcsmo,  a  Poet  of  Sicily,  where  the 
Gncik  was  still  a  living  language,  [Montf.  Palseog.  Or.  1.  vi.]  made  use  of  these  verses  of  fifteen  syllables,  intermixed 
viifa  Hendecasyllables,  in  the  only  production  of  his  which  has  been  preserved.  Raccolta  dell'  Allaocl,  p.  408—16. 
The  first  Scanza  is  quoted  by  Crescimbeni,  [Istor.  d.V.  P.  1.  1.  p.  3.]  who  however  labours  very  much  to  persuade 
OS  that  the  verses  in  question  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  verses  of  fifteen  syllables,  but  as  containing  each 
cf  them  two  verses,  the  one  of  eight  and  the  other  of  seven  syllables.  If  this  were  allowed,  the  nature  of  the  verse 
wmild  not  be  altered :  [See  before,  p.  xxxv.]  but  the  supposition  is  highly  improbable,  as  by  that  distribution  there  would 
be  three  Tsrses  in  each  Stanza  not  riming.  In  what  follows,  Cresdmbenl  shews  very  plainly  that  he  had  not  adverted 
to  the  real  nature  of  (SuUo*s  measure,  for  he  compares  it  with  the  noted  tetrameter, "  Galllas  C«sar  subegit,  Nioo* 
sMdes  ra  Sim  III,"  which  is  a  Trochaic,  whereas  these  verses  of  CiuUo  are  evidently  Iambics^  like  those  of  Omu 

I  sttsped*  that,  if  we  oond  recover  the  genuine  text  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  he  would  be  found  to  have  written 

In  this  Metre.    It  was  used  by  Warner,  In  his  AJbions  England  (another  Chronicle  in  verse)  in  the  latter  end  of  Q,, 

Bisabeth*s  reign ;  and  Oasoolgne  about  the  same  time  {Instruction  concerning  the  tnaking  (if  verse  in  Eng.  Signature 

X.  ti.*]  speaks  of  the  couplet,  consisting  of  one  verse  of  twelve  snd  another  of  fourteen  syllables,  as  the  commonest  sort 

^  vtne  then  in  nsa.    It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  metre,  whldi  Gascolgne  calls  a  verse  of  fourteen  syllables, 

t      is  exactly  the  same  with  what  is  called  above  a  vei-se  of  fifteen  syllables ;  Just  as  the  French  Alexandrln  may  be  com- 

I      posed  IndiffiBrently  of  twelve  or  thirteen  syllables,  and  the  Italian  Hendecasyllable  of  ten,  eleven,  or  even  twelve.  The 

■eacTal  role  in  all  these  kinds  of  verse  is,  that,  when  they  consist  of  the  sreater  number  of  syllables,  the  superfluous 

I     9Dable%  as  thcgr  may  be  called,  are  never  accented. 

**  Bobsrt  cf  Bronne,  in  bis  translation  of  Peter  q/-'  Langi^ft^  seems  to  have  used  the  Alexandrin  verse  in  imitation 
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consisting  of  not  more  than  thirteen  syllables,  nor  less  than  twelve,  with  a  Ccnura  at  the  sixth. 
Thirdly,  the  Octosyllable  Metre  ;  which  was  in  reality  the  antient  Dimeter  Iambic.  Fourthly, 
the  Stanza  of  six  verses  ;  of  which  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth,  were  in  the  complete 
Octosyllable  Metre  ;  and  the  third  and  last  catalectic,  i.  e,  wanting  a  syllable,  or  even  two. 

§  VIII.  In  the  first  of  these  Metres  it  does  not  appear  that  Chaucer  ever  composed  at  all, 
(for,  I  presume,  no  one  can  imagine  that  he  was  the  author  of  Gamelyn,)  or  in  the  second  ; 
and  in  the  fourth  we  have  nothing  of  his  but  the  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas,  which,  being  intended 
to  ridicule  the  vulgar  Romancers,  seems  to  have  been  purposely  written  in  their  favourite 
Metre.    In  the  third,  or  Octosyllable  Metre"**,  he  has  left  several  compositions  ;  particularly. 


of  his  Original ;  but  his  Metre  (at  leaat  in  Heame's  copy)  is  frequently  defeotlye,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  hia 
work*  where  he  affects  to  rime  at  the  Catura  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  his  verseb 

The  Alexandrin  metre  Is  generally  agreed  to  have  been  first  used  in  the  lUman  d'Alfxandrt,  by  Lambert  li  Cora 
and  Alexandre  de  Bernay*  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  Century.  Du  Verdier,  Bibl.  p.  780.  Fauchet,  L  U.  A 
late  French  Antiquary  (M.  L'Eveque  de  la  Rayalierc^)  in  his  history  I>e$  Revolutions  de  la  Langut  Franfoite,  p.  185. 
has  combated  this  opinion,  upon  the  authority  of  some  Aleiundrin  Terses,  which  he  has  disooTered,  as  he  supposes^ 
in  the  Roman  de  Rott.  I  shall  only  obsenre,  that  no  such  Terses  are  to  be  found  in  a  very  good  MS.  of  the  Rotnan  de 
Rout  Bibb  Reg.  4  C.  xL  and  I  very  much  suspect  that  upon  an  accurate  examination  they  will  appear  to  hare  been  not 
the  work  of  Wace,  but  of  some  later  author.  A  simUar  mistake  of  an  Interpolation,  or  oontiniution,  for  the 
original  work  has  led  another  very  able  Antiquary  of  the  same  nation  to  place  the  Roman  de  Rou  in  the  fourteenth 
Century.  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  L  et  B.  L.  tom.  xv.  p.  68S.  There  can  be  no  doubt»  that  Waee  wrote  the  Roman  de 
Rou  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  Century.    Bee  before,  n.  47. 

They  who  attend  only  to  the  length  of  the  Alexandrin  Terse,  will  naturally  derive  it  from  the  Trimeter  lamblo 
rythmSf  which  were  in  frequent  use  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  Century.  See  Orderio.  VltaL  1.  ii.  p.  404. 409.  410. 
416.  at  aL  But  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  Caeura  at  the  sixth  syllable,  so  essential  to  the  Alexandrin  metre,  was 
hardly  ever  observed  in  the  Trimeter  Iambic,  it  will  seem  more  probable,  I  think,  that  the  inventor  of  the  Alexan- 
drin took  for  his  model,  what  has  been  called  above,  the  long  Iambic,  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  retrenched  a  foot, 
or  two  qrllables,  in  the  first  hemistich. 

•0  Though  I  call  this  the  Octosyllable  Metre  from  what  I  apprehend  to  have  been  its  original  form,  it  often  consists 
of  nine  and  sometimes  of  ten  syllables ;  but  the  eighth  is  always  the  last  accented  syllable. 

The  oldtet  French  poems,  to  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  Century,  are  all  in  this  metre ;  but  upon  the  invention  of 
the  Alexandrin,  the  octosyllable  verse  seems  by  degrees  to  have  been  confined  to  the  several  species  of  lighter  compo- 
sitions in  which  it  is  still  used.  Here  in  England,  Robert  of  Brunne,  in  his  Preface  to  his  translation  of  Le  Brut  [  App. 
to  Pref.  to  Peter  Langtoft.  p.  o.]  calls  It  "NyAt  Hme,"  in  contradistinction  to  "  strange  rime,**  of  which  he  has  Just 
ennmeiated  several  sorts  [see  n.  W.] ;  and  B«ys,  that  he  wrote  in  it  **  for  luf  of  the  lowed  man  :**  and  Chancer  himself 
speaks  of  it  in  nearly  the  same  terms  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  of  the  House  of  Fomt* 

**  God  of  sdence  and  of  Ught, 
Apollo,  thnxgh  thy  grete  mij^t 
This  little  last  book  now  thou  gye ; 
Mot  that  I  win  for  maystiye 
Here  art  potential  be  shewde ; 
But,  for  the  xyme  is  light  and  lewde. 
Yet  make  it  somewhat  agreable, 
Thou|^  some  verae  fiiyle  in  a  syOahle.** 

The  learned  Editor  of  a  part  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  [London,  1737*  8vo.]  has  quoted  this  passage  [Pref.  p.  xxv. 
as  proving,  '*  by  Chaucer's  own  oonfession,  that  he  did  not  write  In  equal  measure." 

It  certahily  proves,  that  he  did  not  write  in  equal  measure  in  this  particular  poem  of  the  House  of  Fame ;  but  it 
proves  also,  that  he  knew  well  what  the  laws  of  measure  were,  and  that  he  thought  that  any  deviation  from  them 
required  an  apology.  Is  It  Just  to  conclude,  because  Chaucer  lias  owned  a  neglect  of  those  laws  in  one  work,  written 
in  light  metre,  and  in  which  he  formally  disclaims  any  exertion  of  art  [ver.  4,  &]  that  therefore  he  has  been  equally 
negligent  of  them  in  his  other  works,  written  in  the  gravest  metres  a^d  in  which  he  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
have  employed  his  utmost  skill  of  versification  ?  In  the  Troflus,  for  instance,  [b.  v.]  he  has  a  solemn  prayer.  **  that 
none  miswrite,  or  mtemutre  his  book."  Can  we  suppose  that  it  was  not  originally  written  in  Metre  ?— But  I  shall  not 
enter  any  further  into  the  general  argument  concerning  Chaucer^  versification,  which  will  more  properly  be  discussed 
in  the  text  My  business  here  was  only  to  prevent  the  reader  firom  coming  to  the  question  with  a  preconceived  opinion 
(upon  the  authority  of  the  learned  Editor  above-mentioned)  that «  Chaucer  himself,"  in  this  passage  of  the  House  of 
Fame,  «  has  put  the  matter  out  of  dispute." 

Tb  letozn  again  to  the  Octo^Uable  Metrsb  Its  oonstitntionis  such,  that  the  first  syllable  may  often  be  dropped  without 
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*an  impesrfeci  Translation  of  the  Boman  de  la  Bote^  which  was,  probably,  one  of  his  earliest 
perfoimanoes  ;  ^  the  House  of  Fame  f  ^  the  Dethe  of  the  Duchesse  Blanche,''  and  a  poem 
called  his  ^  Dreme : "  upon  all  which  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  observe  in  general,  that,  if  he 
had  given  no  other  proofs  of  his  poetical  faculty,  these  alone  must  have  secured  to  him  the 
pre-eminence,  above  all  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  in  point  of  Versification. 

§  IX.  Bat  by  far  the  most  considerable  part  of  Chaucer's  works  is  written  in  that  kind  of 
Metre  which  we  now  call  the  Heroic ''y  either  in  Distichs  or  in  Stanzas  ;  and  as  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  any  instance  of  this  metre  being  used  by  any  English  poet  before  him,  I 
am  nach  inclined  to  suppose  that  he  was  the  first  introducer  of  it  into  our  language.  It  had 
long  been  practised  in  France,  in  the  Northern  as  well  as  the  Southern  provinces ;  and  in 
Italy,  within  the  last  fifty  years  before  Chaucer  wrote,  it  had  been  cultivated  with  the  greatest 
aasidiiity  and  saocess,  in  preference  to  every  other  metre,  by  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccace. 
When  we  reflect  that  two  of  Chaucer's  juvenile  productions,  the  Palamon  and  Arcite,  and  the 
Troilne,  were  in  a  manner  translated  from  the  Theteida  and  the  FUottrato  of  Boccace®,  both 

pi^ndiM  to  the  harmony  of  the  Tcne ;  and  m  far  as  I  haTO  obaerredt  that  is  the  lyUable  in  which  Chaooer^ 
of  this  Und  senerally  &il.    We  hare  an  inttanoe  in  the  first  line  of  the  pasa§ge  quoted  aboT^^ 

God  of  sdenes  and  of  light— 
as  well  (to  my  ear  at  least)  as 

Thau  Ood  of  idenoe  sad  of  light— 

awDWdliU  to  Mr.  Urryls  correotlon.  The  reason,  I  apprehend,  ii^  that  the  measoro,  though  of  another  sort,  is  still 
ngular :  Instmrtl  of  a  Dimeter  lamblo,  It  is  a  Dimeter  Trochaio  Catsleotla 

Bat  no  sodi  liberty  can  be  taken  in  the  Heroio  Metre  without  totally  destrojring  its  harmony ;  and  therefore  when 
tb9  abov9-BMBtianed  learned  Editor  says  [Fref.  p.  zxvL]  that  the  numbers  of  Chaucer  **  are  always  musical,  whether 
they  want  or  exceed  their  complement,"  I  doubt  his  partiality  for  his  author  has  oarriod  him  too  far.  I  have  no 
eoBcsptioa  mysdf  that  an  heroic  fmae,  which  wants  a  syllable  of  its  complement,  can  be  musical,  or  eren  tolerable^ 
The  Una  which  ha  has  qnotod  ixoai  the  Knightes  Tale  [tct.  1S28  of  this  Edition], 

Nai  in  purgatory  but  in  helle— 

it ;  (whetlier  you  make  a  pause ;  or  give  two  times  to  the  first  syllable,  as  he  rather  advises  ;)— 
for  aTsrse  of  any  form.    Nor  did  Chaucer  intend  that  it  should.    He  wrote  (acoording  to  the 

Not  onljf  in  puzgatoiy  but  in  helle. 

*i  The  Hcroie  Metre  with  ui^  as  with  the  Italians,  is  of  the  Iambic  form,  consists  <ji  ten,  eleven,  or  twelre  syllables; 
the  tenth,  however,  being  in  all  cases  the  last  accented  syllable.  The  French  have  the  same  Metre ;  but  with  them 
it  can  scarce  contain  more  than  eleren  ayllables.  as  their  language  has  few  (if  any)  words,  in  which  the  accent  is  laid 
■pen  the  Antepenultlma.  Though  we  have  a  great  number  of  such  worda^  we  seldom  use  the  Tone  of  twelve  syllables. 
The  extraordinary  dilBcolty  of  riming  with  three  ayllables  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  excluding  it  from  all  works  which 
are  written  In  Rime,  and  in  Blank  Metre  the  two  unaccented  syllables  at  the  end  make  the  dose  of  the  verse 
heavy  and  languid.  Milton,  for  the  sake  of  variety  of  measure,  has  inserted  a  very  few  of  these  verses,  which  the 
ftaUaiks  eall  Sdnueioii,  in  his  heroic  poems ;  but  thqr  are  more  commonly  and,  I  think,  more  properly  employed  in 
Dnmatlo  oompooltions,  where  a  continued  stateliness  of  numbers  is  less  requisite. 

Tbe  generloal  name  for  this  Metre  in  Italy  Is  Bndeaupttabo  /  and  the  vetses  of  ten  and  twelve  syllables  are  distin- 
gaiibed  by  additions ;  the  former  being  called  Bndecoiyllabo  tnmeot  and  tbe  latter  EndecatyUabo  tdruceiolo.  This 
pfoves,  I  think,  that  the  verse  of  eleven  syllables  was  the  primitive  metre,  and  principally  used,  as  it  still  is,  in 
Italy ;  and  H  wlU  appear  hoeafter,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  the  greatest  part  of  Chaucer^  heroic  yenea,  when 
proporlty  written  and  pronounced,  are  in  this  measure. 

•*  It  Is  so  little  a  while  since  the  world  has  been  informed,  that  the  Palamon  and  Arcite  of  Chancer  was  taken 
frem  tbe  TkeuUta  of  Boccace,  that  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  another  century  had  elapeed  without  our 
kaowlng  that  oar  countryman  had  also  borrowed  bis  Troilus  from  the  FUoitrato  of  the  same  author ;  as  the  FiUutrato 
h  man  scarosb  and  much  less  famous,  even  in  Italy,  than  the  Theseida.  Tbe  first  suspicion  which  I  entertained  of 
this  theft  was  from  reading  the  title  of  the  FiloHrato  at  large,  in  Saxii  Hist  Lit.  Typog.  Mediolan.  ad  an.  1498, 
sad  I  afterwards  found.  In  Montfaucon*s  Bibl.  MS8.  t  iL  P.  793*  among  the  S:ing  of  France's  MS8.  one  with  this  title ; 
**  miefCraCs,  delT  amorMi/atiehe  di  TroUo  per  Oh  Boceaecio."  Bee  also  Quadrio,  t.  vL  p.  473.  I  bad  Just  emploj'ed 
to  psocuia  ne  some  aooount  of  this  MS.  from  Paris,  when  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  printed  copy 
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written  in  the  common  Italian  hendecasyllable  verse,  it  cannot  but  appear  extremely  probable 
that  his  metre  also  was  copied  from  the  same  original ;  and  yet  I  cannot  find  that  the  form  of 
his  Stanza  in  the  Troilus,  consisting  of  seven  verses,  was  ever  used  by  Boccace,  though  it  is 
to  be  met  with  among  the  poems  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  of  the  Provencal  Rimers " 
Whichever  he  shall  be  supposed  to  have  followed,  whether  the  French  or  Italians,  it  is  certain 
that  he  coud  not  want  in  either  language  a  number  of  models  of  correct  and  harmonious  versi- 
fication ;  and  the  only  question  will  be,  whether  he  had  ability  and  industry  enough  to  imitate 
that  part  of  their  excellency. 

§  z.  In  discussing  this  question  we  should  always  have  in  mind,  that  the  correctness  and 
harmony  of  an  English  verse  depends  entirely  upon  its  being  composed  of  a  certain  number  of 
syllables,  and  its  having  the  accents  of  those  syllables  properly  placed.  In  order  therefore  to 
form  any  judgement  of  the  Versification  of  Chaucer,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  know  the 
syllabical  value,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  of  his  words,  and  the  accentual  value  of  his 
syllables,  as  they  were  commonly  pronounced  ^  in  his  time ;  for  without  that  knowledge,  it 
is  not  more  probable  that  we  should  determine  justly  upon  the  exactness  of  his  metres,  than 
that  we  should  be  able  to  cast  up  rightly  an  account  stated  in  coins  of  a  former  age,  of  whose 
current  rates  and  denominations  we  are  totally  ignorant. 

§  XT.  Let  us  consider  a  moment,  how  a  sensible  critic  in  the  Augustan  age  would  have 
proceeded,  if  called  upon  to  examine  a  work  of  Ennius  *.    When  he  found  that  a  great  pro- 

in  the  Tery  curious  Collection  of  the  Reyerend  Mr.  Crofts.  The  title  is  **  H  Pylostrato,  ohe  traota  de  lo  Innamoramento 
de  Troyloe  Gryseida:  et  de  molte  altre  Infinite  battaglie.  Impreaso  nella  IncUta  cita  de  Hilano  per  maglstro 
Uldericho  Sclnsenzeler  sell'  anno  m.  ococ  Ixzzxvlli.  a  dl  zxvll.  dl  meee  de  Beptembre»  In  4*."  By  the  faTOur  of  the 
learned  owner  (who  Is  as  free  in  the  oommunloation,  as  he  has  been  zealous  in  the  collection,  of  his  literary  troasmrea) 
I  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  mys^,  that  Chaucer  was  to  the  full  as  much  obliged  to  Boccace  in  his  Troilus 
as  in  his  Knightes  Tale. 

The  doubts  which  Quadrlo  mentions  [L  tL  p.  474.],  whether  the  Filottrato  was  really  a  work  of  Boccace,  are 
sufficiently  answered,  as  he  observes,  by  the  concurring  testimony  of  sereral  antient  IISS.  which  expressly  name  him 
as  the  author.  And  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Boocaoe  hlmsdf,  in  his  Decameron,  has  made  the  same  honourable 
moition  of  this  Poem  as  of  the  nueida  /  though  without  acknowledging  either  for  his  own.  ^In  the  introduction  to 
the  Sixth  Day,  he  says,  that  "Dioneo  insleme  con  Lauretta  di  Trailo  et  di  Chrueida  oominoiarono  cantarei**  Just  aa 
afterwards,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Serenth  Day,  we  are  told,  that  the  same  **  Dioneo  et  la  Fiammetta  gran  pesaa 
cantarono  insleme  d'Arcita  et  di  Paiemone.* 

AS  See  Poetiee  du  Roi  de  Navarre^  Chans.  ztI.  zyUL  zxriL  zzxiii.  lyiii.  The  only  dlfTvence  is,  that  the  two  last 
versos,  which  in  Chaucer's  Btanxa  form  a  distinct  couplet,  are  made  by  Thibaut  to  rime  with  the  first  and  third. 
In  a  MS.  of  Provenpal  poetry  (in  the  Collection  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Crofts),  I  find  one  piece  by  Folket  de  MarseJllets 
who  died  about  1213,  in  which  the  Stanza  is  formed  exactly  agreeable  to  Chaucer'a 

This  Stanza  of  seven  verses,  being  first  intiodnced,  I  apprehend,  by  Chaucer,  was  long  the  favourite  measure  of  the 
Poets  who  succeeded  him.  In  the  time  of  Gaacoigne  It  had  acquired  the  name  of  Rithme  rapall  /  and  tureljf,  says  he, 
it  it  a  royaU  kinde  <if  verse  serving  best/or  grave  discourses.  [Instruction  concerning  the  making  of  verses  Sign.  U. 
1.  b.]    Milton,  in  some  of  his  Juvenile  compositions,  has  made  the  last  verse  of  this  Stanza  an  Alexandrin. 

As  the  Tkeseida  and  the  Filostrato  of  Boccace  are  both  written  in  the  Octave  Stanza,  of  which  he  is  often,  though 
miproperly,  called  the  inventor  [see  Pasquier,  RechereheSt  L  viL  c.  3.]  It  seems  extraordinary  that  (Saucer  should 
never  have  adopted  that  Stanza.  Even  when  he  uses  a  Stanza  of  eight  verses  (as  in  the  Monkes  Tale)»  it  is  constituted 
very  differently  fhm  the  Italian  Octave.  I  observe,  by  the  way,  that  Chaucer's  Stanza  of  eight  verses,  with  the 
addition  of  an  Alexandrin,  Is  the  Stanza  in  which  Spenser  has  composed  his  Faerp  Queen* 

**  Mons.  ITveque  de  la  Ravaliere,  in  his  Discourse  de  FaneUnnet^  des  Chansons  Franfoises,  prefixed  to  the  Potsiea 
du  Roi  de  Navarre,  has  the  same  obeervation  with  respect  to  the  old  French  poets.  Leur  Poisie  (says  he,  p.  227.) 
marque  eombien  ils  respeetcient  cette  rigU  [of  exact  riming] ;  mais  pour  enjuger  stMfourd'huit  ainsi  que  de  la  mesure 
de  leurs  Vers,  il  faui  proncncer  Us  mots  eomme  «ux.'— He  Is  vindicating  the  antient  French  bards  from  an  unjust 
and  ignorant  censure  of  Bollean,  In  his  Art  Poet.  Chant,  i.  Bo  that,  it  should  seem,  a  great  Poet  is  not  of  course  a 
Judicious  Antiquary.    See  above,  a.  4.  a  oensuro  of  Chaucer's  verse  by  our  Dryden,  who  was  certainly  a  great  Poet 

M  Though  Ennlns  died  not  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  what  may  be  called  the  age  of  Augustus,  his  langnago 
and  versification  are  so  dilTorent  from  those  of  Ovid,  for  Instanoe,  that  I  much  question  whether  his  poems  were 
better  relished,  or  even  understood,  by  the  vulgar  Romans  In  that  age,  than  the  works  of  Chaucer  are  now  by  the 
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portion  of  the  verses  were  strictly  conformable  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  Metre,  he  would, 

'    probably,  not  scruple  to  conclude  that  such  a  conformity  must  have  been  produced  by  art  and 

design,  and  not  by  mere  chance.    On  the  other  hand,  when  he  found,  that  in  some  verses  the 

number  of  feet,  to  appearance,  was  either  deficient  or  redundant ;  that  in  others  the  feet  were 

seemingly  composed  of  too  few  or  too  many  syllables,  of  short  syllables  in  the  place  of  loug,  or 

of  long  in  the  place  of  short ;  he  would  not,  I  think,  immediately  condemn  the  old  Bard,  as 

having  aU  at  once  forgotten  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  art,  or  as  having  wilfiilly  or 

negligently  deviated  from  them.     He  would  first,  I  presume,  enquire,  whether  all  these 

1    irregularitiefl  were  in  the  genuine  text  of  his  author,  or  only  the  mistakes  of  Copyists :  he 

j    would  enquire  further,  by  comparing  the  genuine  text  with  other  contemporary  writings  and 

monoments,  whether  many  things,  which  appeared  irregular,  were  not  in  truth  sufficiently 

rtgular,  either  justified  by  the  constant  practice,  or  excused  by  the  allowed  licence  of  the  age  : 

where  authority  failed,  he  would  have  recourse,  but  soberly,  to  etymology  and  analogy  ;  and 

i    if  afier  all  a  few  passages  remained,  not  reducible  to  the  strict  laws  of  Metre  by  any  of  the 

I    methods  above-mentioned,  if  he  were  really  (as  I  have  supposed  him)  a  sensible  critic,  he 

would  be  apt  rather  to  expect  patiently  the  solution  of  his  difficulties  from  more  correct 

manuscripts,  or  a  more  complete  theory  of  his  author's  versification,  than  to  cut  the  knot,  by 

deciding  peremptorily,  that  the  work  was  composed  without  any  regard  to  metrical  rules. 

§  XII.  I  beg  leave  to  pursue  the  same  course  with  respect  to  Chaucer.  The  great  number 
of  verses,  sounding  complete  even  to  our  ears,  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  least  corrected 
copies  of  his  works,  authorises  us  to  conclude,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  metre. 
Cpon  this  conclusion  it  is  impossible  not  to  ground  a  strong  presumption,  that  he  intended  to 
observe  the  same  laws  in  the  many  other  verses  which  seem  to  us  irregular ;  and  if  this  was 
really  his  intention,  what  reason  can  be  assigned  sufficient  to  account  for  his  having  failed  so 
grossly  and  repeatedly,  as  is  generally  supposed,  in  an  operation,  which  every  BalladmoDger 
in  our  days,  man,  woman,  or  child,  is  known  to  perform  with  the  most  unerring  exactness,  and 
without  any  extraordinary  fatigue ! 

$  XIII.  The  offences  against  metre  in  an  English  verse,  as  has  partly  been  observed  before, 
■nut  arise  either  from  a  superfluity  or  deficiency  of  syllables,  or  from  the  accents  being 
\    jDproperly  placed. 

I  i  xrv.  With  respect  to  the  first  species  of  irregularity,  I  have  not  taken  notice  of  any 
•uperfluities  in  Chaucer's  verses,  but  what  may  be  reduced  to  just  measure  by  the  usual 
practices  *  of  even  modem  Poets.  And  this,  by  the  way,  is  a  strong  proof  of  his  real  atten- 
tion to  metrical  rules ;  for  otherwise,  if  he  had  written  without  any  restraint  of  that  kind,  a 

fmmaUtj  of  raden.  However  a  great  many  of  his  Teraee  are  as  smoothly  tnnied  as  those  of  Ovid  himself,  and  It  is 
wU  known,  that  Virgil  has  not  scmpled  to  incorporate  sereral  of  them  into  his  divine  JEneid.  At  the  same  time, 
wlKwvar  OBsU  an  eye  over  the  Fragments  of  his  Annals,  as  collected  hy  Colomna,  Hesselios,  and  others,  will  find 
fkcfaoit  ooumplee  of  ail  the  seeming  irregularities  alluded  to  in  the  text 

**  It  k  nmiwisMTy  to  trouble  the  Reader  with  an  enumeration  of  Syncope,  Apoetrophui^  Synecphonedfl^  &o. 

Qnicquid  habent  telorum  annamentaiia  vatnm. 

They  may  an,  I  think,  bo  comprehended  in  our  language  under  this  one  general  principle,  that  an  English  Terse, 
tbeogh  ehiefly  oompoeed  of  feet  of  two  syllables,  Is  capable  of  receiving  feet  of  three  syllables  in  every  part  of  it,  pro- 
vided only  one  of  tho  three  syllables  be  accented. 
1b  short,  whoever  oan  taste  the  metrical  harmony  of  the  following  lines  of  Milton,  will  not  be  embtarassed  how  to 
of  tho  (aaeaiingly)  superfluous  syllables,  which  he  may  meet  with  in  Chaucer. 

P.  L.  11.  U3.  Ominous  |  conjecture  on  the  whole  success. 

SOS.  A  pil  I  lar  of  st&te  |  ;  deep  on  his  front  engnven— 
068.  Celestial  spir  |  its  in  bdn  |  dage,  nor  the  abysa— 
w.  486.  No  ineonvenient  di  |  et,  nor  t6o  |  light  fiuo. 
vli.  122.  Thinci  not  xevealod,  which  the  invis  |  ible  King— 
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certain  proportion  of  hiB  deviations  from  measure  mnst,  in  all  probability,  have  been  on  the 
side  of  excess. 

§  XV.  Bnt  a  great  number  of  Chaucer's  verses  labour  under  an  apparent  deficiency  of  a 
syllable,  or  two.  In  some  of  these  perhaps  the  defect  may  still  be  supplied  from  MSS.  but 
for  the  greatest  part  I  am  persuaded  no  such  assistance  is  to  be  expected*';  and  therefore, 
supposing  the  text  in  these  cases  to  be  correct,  it  is  worth  considering  whether  the  verse  also 
may  not  be  made  correct,  by  adopting  in  certain  words  a  pronunciation,  different  indeed  from 
modem  practice,  but  which,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  was  used  by  the  author  himself. 

For  instance,  in  the  Genitive  case  Singular  and  the  Plural  Number  of  Nouns  (which,  as  has 
been  remarked  above,  in  the  time  of  Chaucer  had  the  same  expression),  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  words  as,  Aouresy  ver.  1.  emppes,  ver.  7.  fftiret,  ver.  16.  lordet,  ver.  47,  &c.  were  regularly 
pronounced  as  consisting  of  two  syllables.  Whenever  they  are  used  as  monosyllables,  it  must 
be  considered  as  a  Poetical  Licence,  warranted  however  even  then  (as  we  may  presume  from 
the  natural  progress  of  our  language)  by  the  practice  of  inaccurate  speakers  in  common 
conversation. 

In  like  manner,  we  may  be  sure  that  ed,  the  regular  termination  of  the  Past  Tense  and  its 
Participle,  made,  or  contributed  to  make,  a  second  syllable  in  the  words, /Mroeiti,  ver.  2.  boAed, 
ver.  3.  lowd,  ver.  4A.  wared,  ver.  ^6,  Slc.^  The  first  step  toward  reducing  words  of  this  form  to 
Monosyllables  seems  to  have  been  to  shorten  the  last  syllable,  either  by  transposing  the  final 
letters,  as  in — wolde,  ver.  144.  taide,  ver.  763.  &o.  or  by  throwing  away  the  d,  as  in-^wtU^  ver. 
1910.  catte^  ver.  2083,  &c.  In  both  ihese  cases  the  words  still  remained  of  two  syllables,  the 
final  e  being  sounded  as  an  d  feminine ;  but  they  were  prepared  to  lose  their  last  syllable  by 
the  easy  licence  of  changing  an  e  feminine  into  an  e  mute,  or  of  dropping  it  entirely,  according 
to  the  modem  practice. 

§  XVI.  But  nothing  will  be  found  of  such  extensive  use  for  supplying  the  deficiencies  of 
Chancer*s  metre  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  €  feminine  ;  and  as  that  pronunciation  has  been 
for  a  long  time  totally  antiquated,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  suggest  some  reasons  for  believing 
(independently  of  any  aiguments  to  be  drawn  from  the  practice  of  Chaucer  himselQ  that  the 
final  s  in  our  antient  language  was  very  generally  pronounced,  as  the  0  feminine  is  at  this  day 
by  the  French. 

With  respect  to  words  imported  directly  from  France,  it  is  certainly  quite  natural  to  suppose. 


•7  I  would  not  be  thought  to  underraliie  the  MS&  which  I  hare  not  seen,  or  to  dieoounge  thoee  who  may  have  incli- 
nation and  opportunity  to  oonsolt  them.  I  only  mean  to  ny.  that,  where  the  text  Is  sapported  (as  it  generally  is  in 
this  Edition)  by  the  ooncnrrenoe  of  two  or  three  good  MSS.  and  the  sense  is  dear  and  complete,  we  may  safely 
consider  it  aa  tolerably  correet.  In  the  coarse  of  the  Notes,  I  shall  haTB  oooadon  to  point  out  several  pssssges,  in 
which  either  the  disegreement  of  the  good  MSB.  or  the  obscurity  of  their  readings*  makes  a  further  enquiry  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  settle  the  text. 

M  It  appears  from  the  Preface  to  the  last  Edition  of  Chaucer's  Works,  Loud.  1781,  that  Mr.  Vrry,  the  undertaker 
of  that  Edition,  had  the  same  (pinion  with  retpect  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  final  syllables  in  this  and  the  las  W 
mentioned  instsnoe ;  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  distinguish  thoee  syllables,  whenever  tkep  were  to  be  primtmncetl, 
by  printing  them  with  an  i,  instead  of  an  « ;  as.  §h4mrU,  shirU,  percid,  Icvid,  fto.  As  such  a  distinction  is  entirel/ 
unsupported  by  the  MSS.  and  must  neceeiarily  very  much  disfigure  the  orthography  of  the  language,  I  cannot  think 
that  an  Editor  has  a  right  to  introduce  it  upon  erer  so  plausible  a  pretence.  A  shorter  and  (in  my  opinicm)  a  leas 
exceptionable  method  would  haTO  been  to  hare  distinguished  the  qrllables  of  this  sort,  whenever  they  were  to  be  con* 
traetedt  by  adding  a  sign  of  Syncope,  thus ;  thoure*t,  thire't,  pere^d,  tov^d.  But  after  all  a  reader,  who  cannot 
perform  such  operations  for  himself,  had  better  not  trouble  his  head  about  the  Yersification  of  Chaucer. 

Mr.  Urry  had  also  disooTered,  that  the  final  e  (of  which  I  shall  treat  more  at  large  In  the  next  Section)  often  made 
a  syllable  in  Chaucer's  yerse ;  and  (according  to  the  Preface  quoted  abore)  he  *•  always  marked  with  an  accent,  when 
he  Judged  it  necessary  to  pronounce  it ;  as,  swet^,  halvft,  smal*,  rer.  6, 8, 0."  I  hare  thesune  otjection  to  this  mark 
that  I  hare  to  innovations  in  orthography ;  and  besides,  that  it  would  be  apt  to  mislead  the  ignorant  reader  (for 
whom  only  it  can  be  intended),  by  making  him  suppose  that  the  «  so  marlced  was  really  to  be  accented,  wheretta 
the  true  e  femtaiine  is  always  to  be  pronounced  with  an  obeonre  eraaescent  sound,  and  is  incapable  of  bearing 
any  stress  <v  aoocnL 
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thftt,  for  some  time,  they  retained  their  native  pronnnciation ;  whether  they  were  Nouns 
tabstantiTe,  as,  kotU^  ver.  753.  face,  ver.  1580,  &c. — or  Adjeotives,  as,  lar^,  ver.  755.  ttran^^ 
T«r.  13,  &C. — or  Verbs,  as,  granU,  ver.  12756.  preche,  ver.  12327,  &c.  and  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
tbat  in  these  and  other  similar  words  in  the  French  language,  the  final  e  was  always  pro- 
noonced,  as  it  still  is,  so  as  to  make  them  dissyllables. 

We  haye  not  indeed  so  clear  a  proof  of  the  original  pronunciation  of  the  Saxon  part  *  of  our 
language ;  but  we  know,  from  general  obsenration,  that  all  changes  of  pronunciation  are 
usually  made  by  smal'  degrees ;  and  therefore,  when  we  find  that  a  great  number  of  those 
vordsy  which  in  Chaucer's  time  ended  in  e,  originally  ended  in  a,  we  may  reasonably  presume, 
that  our  ancestors  first  passed  from  the  broader  sound  of  a  to  the  thinner  sound  of  e  feminine, 
and  not  at  once  from- a  to  e  mute.  Besides,  if  the  final  e  in  such  words  was  not  pronounced, 
why  was  it  added  !  From  the  time  that  it  has  confessedly  ceased  to  be  pronounced  it  has 
been  gradually  omitted  in  them,  except  where  it  may  be  supposed  of  use  to  lengthen  or 
foften  ^  the  preceding  syllable,  as  in — hope,  nams^  &o.  But  according  to  the  antient  ortho- 
p^ptj  it  terminates  many  words  of  Saxon  original,  where  it  cannot  have  been  added  for  any 
nch  parpoee,  as,  herte,  ehUde,  olde,  wUde,  &c.  In  these  therefore  we  must  suppose  that  it  was 
proooiinced  as  an  «  feminine,  and  made  part  of  a  second  syllable ;  and  so,  by  a  parity  of 
reason,  in  all  others,  in  which,  as  in  these,  it  appears  to  have  been  substituted  for  the  Saxon  a. 

Upon  the  same  grounds  we  may  presume,  that  in  words  terminated,  according  to  the  Saxon 
form,  in  «s,  such  as  the  Infinitive  modes  and  Plural  numbers  of  Verbs,  and  a  great  variety  of 
Adverbs  and  Prepositions,  the  »  only  was  at  first  thrown  away,  and  the  e,  which  then  became 
final,  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  pronounced  as  well  as  written. 

These  considerations  seem  sufficient  to  make  us  believe,  that  the  pronunciation  of  the 
e  feminine  is  founded  on  the  very  nature  of  both  the  French  and  Saxon  parts  of  our  language ; 
and  therefore,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  trace  the  reasons  of  that  pronunciation  in  all 
cues  so  plainly  as  in  those  which  have  been  just  mentioned,  we  may  safely,  I  think,  conclude 
with  the  learned  WaUis^,  that  what  is  generally  considered  as  an  «  mute  in  our  language, 

**  Tfaia  is  cmlag  to  the  Saxons  not  having  left  xa  any  metrical  composltitmg,  as  has  been  obserred  before,  p.  xxiz. 
Hkkes  eomplaina  [Gr.  A.  &  o.  xxiiL  {.  7*]'  '*  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  of  how  many  ^llables  a  Saxon  Terse  eome- 
timei  cnnil»#s>  for  this  reason  among  others,  quod  non  constat  quomodo  voces  in  e  /oeminino  vd  obseuro  UrminaUe 
yrwwmffaiirf<r  «iifU  in  carmine."  He  might,  perhaps  with  more  propriety,  haye  complained,  that  it  is  diffionlt  to 
know  how  words  ending  in  e  feminine  are  to  be  pronounoed  in  a  Saxon  verae,  because  it  is  uncertain  of  how  many 
ijHihlTH  any  of  their  venes  consisted.  I  have  mentioned  in  the  text  two  cases  of  words  abbreviated,  in  which  I 
tUnk  we  might  con<flndo  from  general  reasoning  that  the  final  e  was  pronounced.  As  this  Theory,  with  req)ect  to 
tbcae  wQvdi,  is  entirely  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  Orm  (the  most  authentic  metrical  compoeer  that  we  hare  in  our 
SBliart  language)  it  would  not  perhaps  be  unreasonable  to  infer,  that  the  practice  of  Orm,  In  other  words  of  Saxon 
flrfgiBalv  In  vhiob  the  final  e  is  pronounced,  is  consonant  to  the  old  Saxon  usage.  However  that  may  be^ 
the  psaotloe  of  Orm  must  certainly  be  admitted  to  prove,  that  such  a  pronunciation  prevailed  at  least  160  years 


**  In  moat  of  the  words  in  which  the  final  s  has  been  omitted,  its  use  in  lengthening  or  softening  the  preceding 
ijllaMr  has  been  soppUed  by  an  alteration  in  the  Orthography  of  that  Syllable.  Thus,  in— yrc(«,  mete,  stele,  rede, 
tfcrr,— In  whteh  the  first  e  was  originally  long,  as  dosing  a  syllable,  it  has  (since  th«y  have  been  pronounced  as  Mono- 
^llaUs^  bean  dunged  either  into  «a,  as  in— i^eaC,  tneatt  steed,  read,  dear  g  or  into  ee,  as  in— ^eeC,  meet,  steel,  reed. 
In  llkn  "^fi**"—  the  o  \Br^boU,/cie,  dore,  gode,  mone,  has  been  changed  either  into  oa,  as  in— doa<,/oa{/  or  into 

smta—d0er,ffO0d,9taon. 

n  Qfsaai.  Ling;  Ang.  e.  L  (.  8.    •'Orlglnem  vero  h\^us  e  mutt,  nequis  miretur  undo  devenerit,  hano  ease  Judico: 
ifood  ontlqnitas  pronundatum  fuerit,  sed  obecuro  sono,  sicut  Oallorum  e  fcpmlninum.**    He  afterwards  adds : 
ram  antem  h^Jns  rei  indidnm  est  ex  antiquis  Poetla  petendum ;  apud  quos  reperitur  illud  e  promisoui 
vel  non  oonstituere  novam  Syllabam,  prout  ratio  carminis  postulaverit.**    So  that,  according  to  this 
Jadictoos  wiitsr,  (who  has  oonfessedly  searched  much  deeper  into  the  formation  of  vooal  sounds  in  general,  and  the 
of  the  l?«*B"*fc  language  in  particular,  than  any  of  our  other  Grammarians,)  I  might  have  assumed, 
I,  the  point,  wUeh  I  have  been  labouring  in  the  text  (by  arguments  drawn  from  reason  and  analogy)  to 
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either  at  the  end  or  in  the  middle  of  words  ^^  was  antiently  pronounced,  but  obscurely,  like 
the  6  feminine  of  the  French. 

§  XVII.  The  third  kind  of  irregularity,  to  which  an  English  verse  is  liable,  is  from  the 
accents  being  misplaced.  The  restoring  of  Chaucer's  words  to  their  just  number  of  syllables, 
by  the  methods  which  hme  been  pointed  out  above,  will  often  be  of  signal  service  in  restoring 
his  accents  also  to  their  proper  places ;  but  further,  in  many  words,  we  must  be  cautious  of 
concluding  too  hastily  that  Chaucer  accented  the  same  syllables  that  we  do.  On  the  contrary, 
I  am  persuaded  that  in  his  French  words  he  most  commonly  laid  his  accent  according  to  the 
French  custom  (upon  the  Icut  syllable,  or  the  last  but  one  in  words  ending  in  e  feminine),  which, 
as  is  well  known,  is  the  very  reverse  of  our  practice.  Thus  in  ver.  3.  he  uses  lioo^ir  for  liquour ; 
ver.  11.  eordget  for  codraget;  ver.  22.  again,  oor&ge  for  courage;  ver.  37.  retSn  for  reason;  ver.  77. 
tidge  for  T6yage;  ver.  109, 10.  tis&ge — tudge  for  vUage — ^ta^;  ver.  140.  manire  for  m&nner;  ver. 
186.  labo^re  for  Idbour;  ver.  204.  preldt  for  prClaU;  ver.  211.  langAge  for  l&nguage;  ver.  212 
wariAge  for  mdrria^e  ;  ver.  216.  eontree  for  coujUry ;  and  so  through  the  whole  work. 

In  tlie  same  manner  he  accents  the  last  Syllable  of  the  Participle  Present,  as,  ver.  885,  6. 
vedding — coming  for  toidding — coming ;  ver.  903.  living  for  liring  ;  ver.  907,  8.  coming — cn/ing  for 
coming — crying ;  ver.  998.  brenning  for  brenning,  &c.  and  as  he  does  this  in  words  of  Saxon  as 
well  as  of  French  growth,  I  should  suppose  that  the  old  Participle  of  the  present  tense,  ending 
in  and,  was  originally  accented  upon  that  syllable,  as  it  certainly  continued  to  be  by  the  Scot- 
tish Poets  a  long  time  after  Chaucer.  See  Bp.  Douglas,  Virg.  p.  18.  ver.  18.  Spryng^nd ;  ver 
51.  Ber&nd ;  p.  27.  ver.  49.  FleiLnd  ;  p.  29.  ver.  10.  Sednd. 

These  instances  are  all  taken  from  the  Riming  syllables  (where  a  strong  accent  is  indis- 
pensably necessary)  in  order  to  prove  beyond  contradiction,  that  Chaucer  frequently  accented 
his  words  in  the  French  manner.  But  if  he  followed  this  practice  at  the  end  of  his  verses,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  he  did  the  same  in  the  middle,  whenever  it  gave  a  more  harmonious 
flow  to  his  metre ;  and  therefore  in  ver.  4.  instead  of  virtue^  I  suppose  he  pronounced  veriue ; 
in  ver.  11.  instead  of  ndture,  nature ;  in  ver.  25.  instead  of  aninture,  atentiire;  in  ver.  46.  instead 
of  h6nour,  honoHr,  &c. 


There  Is  mach  more  to  this  parpoee  fn  Walltii,  Joe.  eit,  which  I  should  tranacribe.  if  I  did  not  suppose  that  his 
book  is  in  the  hands  of  STory  one,  who  Is  likdy  to  be  curious  upon  th!s  subject  I  will  only  take  notice  of  one  passage 
which  may  be  wrested  to  his  disadvantage.  From  considering  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  e  feminine  in  our 
language,  and  obaerving  that  the  French,  with  whom  he  conversed,  yery  often  suppressed  it  In  their  common  qieech, 
he  has  been  led  to  predict,  that  the  pronunciation  uf  it  would  perhaps  thortly  be  disused  among  them  as  among 
ouraelvea.  The  prediction  has  certainly  failed ;  but,  notwithstanding,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that,  at  the  time  when 
it  was  made.  It  was  not  unworthy  of  Wallises  sagacity.  Unluckily  for  its  success,  a  number  of  eminent  writen 
happened,  at  that  very  time,  to  bo  growing  up  In  France,  whose  works,  having  since  been  received  as  standards  of 
style,  must  probably  fix  for  many  centuries  the  antient  usage  of  the  e  feminine  in  Poetry,  and  of  course  give  a  consi- 
derable check  to  the  natural  progress  of  the  language.  If  the  age  of  Edward  III  had  been  as  favourable  to  Letters  as 
that  of  Louis  XIV ;  if  Chaucer  and  his  contemporary  Poets  had  acquired  the  same  authority  here^  that  Comellle^ 
Moli6re^  Racine,  and  Boileau,  have  obtained  in  France ;  if  their  works  had  been  published  by  themselves,  and  per- 
petuated  in  a  genuine  state  by  printing ;  I  think  it  probable,  that  the  t  feminine  would  still  have  preserved  its  place 
in  our  Poetical  language  at  least*  and  certainly  without  any  prc|Judioe  to  the  smoothness  of  our  versification. 

n  The  reasoning  in  the  text  ooncexning  the  final  e  is  equally  applicable  to  the  same  vowel  in  the  middle  of  words. 
Indeed  (as  Wallls  has  observed,  loe.  eit)  **  vix  uspiam  in  medio  diotionis  reperitur  «  mutum,  quod  non  ab  origine 
fuerit  finalew**  If  therefore  it  was  pronounced  while  final,  it  would  probably  continue  to  be  pronounced  notwith- 
standing the  addition  of  a  syllable.  If  it  was  pronounced  in  nuitt  trewc,  largt,  riche,  it  would  be  pronounced  in 
neetelp,  trewdp,  largely,  richely,  [See  ver.  183  and  3S19^  ver.  775  and  3692,  ver.  2740  and  30S4»  ver.  1014  and  im&j 
In  another  very  numerous  set  of  words  (French  Verbals  ending  in  ment)  the  pronimciation  of  this  middle  <  Is  coun- 
tenanced, not  only  by  analogy,  but  also  by  the  still  subsisting  practice  in  the  French  language.  So  Chancer  certainly 
pronounced  the  words,  Jugement,  ver.  78a  807*  S20.  commandemtntf  ver.  2871*  2981.  amendemtnt,  ver.  4iai.  pavementt 
avisement,  ver.  4505,  d.  Even  Bpenser  In  the  same  Canto  (the  8th  of  B.  v.)  uses  aUonement  and  avengemcnl^  as  words 
of  four  syllables :  [St.  21.  &— <30.  &2  ^'^  WalUs  takes  notice  that  the  middle  e  in  eommandtment  was  pronounced 
fn  hia  time. 
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It  may  be  proper  however  to  observe,  that  we  are  not  to  expect  from  Chaucer  that  regu- 
laritjr  in  the  disposition  of  his  accents,  which  the  practice  of  our  greatest  Poets  in  the  last  and 
the  present  century  has  taught  us  to  consider  as  essential  to  harmonious  ^  versification.  None 
of  his  masters,  either  French  or  Italian,  had  set  him  a  pattern  of  exactness'^  in  this  respect ; 
and  it  is  rather  surprising,  that,  without  rule  or  example  to  g^ide  hii|p,  he  has  so  seldom  failed 
to  place  bis  accents  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  produce  the  cadence  best  suited  to  the  nature  of 
his 


S  xvixi.  I  shall  conclude  this  long  and  (I  fear)  tedious  Essay,  with  a  Grammatical  and 
Metrical  Analysis  of  the  first  eighteen  lines  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  This  will  afiford  me  an 
opportunity  of  illustrating  at  once  a  considerable  part  of  that  Theory,  which  I  have  ventured 
to  propose  in  the  preceding  pages,  with  regard  to  the  Language  and  Versification  of  Chaucer. 
The  remainder  I  shall  take  occasion  to  explain  in  a  few  notes  upon  particular  passages. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  CANTERBURY   TALES. 

I.  *  Whdnne  that  April  wfth  his  ^sho^res  ^s6te 

II.  The  drofighte  of  Mdrch  hath  *  pureed  td  the  ^  r6te, 

III.  And '  bdthed  6yery  v^ine  in  '  swiche  '  lieoiir^ 

IV.  Of  whiche  ^  vertiie  eng^ndred  is  the  flofir  ; 
V.  Whan  Zephirfis  eke  with  his  ^86te  brethe 


"^  It  ia  ■cned,  I  beUeve,  that,  in  our  Heroio  Hetrts  those  Vene8»  considered  singly,  are  the  most  harmonloua»  in 
vtaicfa  the  Aooents  fall  upon  the  even  Syllables ;  but  it  has  nerer,  that  I  know,  been  defined,  how  far  a  Terae  may 
vary  ban  this  Its  most  perfect  form,  and  yet  remain  a  verse.  On  the  tenth  (or  riming)  syllable  a  strong  Accent  is  in 
sU  cues  indispensably  required ;  and  In  order  to  make  the  line  tolerably  harmonious,  it  seems  neoessary  that  at 
IfMt  te«  mor$  d  the  even  qrllables  should  be  accented,  the  fourth  being  (almost  always)  one  of  them.  Milton 
bowevcr  has  not  Bnl]dected  his  verse  even  to  these  rules ;  and  particularly,  either  by  negligence  or  design,  he  has 
fnqnently  pat  an  unaccented  eyllable  in  ihe/ourth  place.    See  P.  L.  b.  UL  36.  M6.  b.  v.  413.  7fiO.  874. 

V*  It  has  been  suggested  above,  that  Chancer  probably  copied  his  Heroic  Metre  from  Boccaoe.  But  neither  Boccaoe 
Bor  any  of  the  older  Italian  Poets  are  exact  in  the  disposition  of  their  accents.  Though  their  Hendecasyllable  Metre 
iiallnved  by  the  best  Critics  to  be  derived  from  the  Trimeter  Iambic  Catalectio,  the  perfection  of  it  has  never  been 
determined*  like  tliat  of  our  Heroic  Metre,  to  consist  in  the  conformity  of  its  Accents  to  the  pure  Iambic  measure. 
Quadrfo,  L.  U.  Diat.  liL  c.  iv.  Fart.  i.  Nor  does  the  King  of  Navarre  always  dispose  his  Accents  more  agreeably  to 
fr«r  present  notions.  It  is  probable.  I  think,  that  some  fundamental  differences  in  the  three  languages  may  have 
led  cadi  of  the  three  nations  to  prefer  a  different  form  of  constructing  the  same  kind  of  verse, 

L  L  Whanne,  Bax.  H]>seDI16,  Is  so  seldom  used  as  a  DittpWMe  by  Chaucer,  that  for  some  time  I  had  great 
d<mMs  about  the  true  reading  of  this  line.  I  now  believe  that  it  is  right,  as  here  printed,  and  that  the  same  word  is 
tft  be  pctnoonccd  as  a  DistjflkMe  in  ver.  703. 

But  with  these  rellkcs  uAanne  that  he  fond— 

Tkamne,  a  word  of  the  same  form,  occurs  more  frequently  as  a  DiuyUcMe.    See  vcr.  12260.  12506.  IfiTSl.  13924. 1528S. 
f.  Oewrcv,  Dla.  Plural  number.    See  above,  p.  xllL-^  Sote.  See  ver.  v. 

n.  I.  Perctdt  I>ia>  Partieiple  nffhe  Past  Ttme.    See  above^  p.  xlii.— 2.  Rote  /  root 

in.  1.  Bathfd,  Dia.  See  IL  1.— S.  Swiche»  such ;  from  Swilke,  Sax.-^  Ueoiir,  Fa.  has  the  accent  upon  the  taet 
•yUable,  after  the  French  mode. 

IT.  L  Vertdtt  Vn.  may  be  aeoented  in  the  same  manner.  There  is  another  way  of  preserving  the  harmony  of  this 
«cns.  by  making  wehieke^  (from  wMlke,  Sax.)  a  DissyUabU,  Bee  ver.  1015.  3921.  6488.  6537.  Vertue  may  then  be 
IVQBooneed,  aa  It  is  now,  with  the  accent  on  the  Jlr#(«-  the  second  syllable  being  incorporated  with  the  first  of 
tyftndredm 

▼.  1. 9oU,  mtaUt  stpete  /  sweet,  Dls.    See  ver.  32191 3690.  3724.  3765. 3790^ 
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Yi.     ^Entpired  hith  in  ^very  htflt  and  h^the 
Yii.    The  t^ndre  *  crSppes,  and  the  *  ponffe  sdnne. 
Tin.  Hith  in  the  Rim  his  ^  hdlfe  codrs  '  yr6nn0f 

IX.  And  ^  tmdle  ^/oiile»  ^mdken  melodie, 

X.  That  *  aUpen  *  dlie  nfght  with  tfpen  e^e, 

XI.  So  prfketh  ^  h^  ^  natiire  in  ^  ;^tr  *  cordges  ; 

XII.  Than  ^  I6ngen  ftflk  to  '  ^tfn  on  pdgrimiges, 

XIII.  And  >  pdlmer'e*  {6r  to  *  fA^n  ^  ttrdnge  strdndes, 
XIY.    To  1  «/ro0  *  hdlwet  3  eo^he  in  Btfndry  Mndes  ; 
XY.     And  Bp^ially  from  ^Yery  *  «A£rM  ^de 

XYI.     Of  ^  EngUUnd  to  Cinterbtiry  >  <A«y  w4nde^ 

XYii.  The  htfly  blisful  mirtyr  fdr  to  s^ke, 

XYiii.  That  1  A^ffi  hath  *  hSlpeiif  whin  that  th^y  were  '  Me, 


YL  L  j;iMpfrcd»  Trta.  Part  qfPasl  Time. 

▼IL  1.  Croppes,  Dili  PX.  27.  as  ihauret,  J.  2.—S,  Tonge,  Dis.  See  yer.  813. 606.  1013.  3233^  73»  It  It  used  as  a  DUs^fU 
kibfa  In  the  OrmiatiM.    OoL  S30. 

That  wis  god  bisne  Ml  i  wla  tfll  taeying^  g^nge. 

Stronge  and  £<mp«  are  prononnced  In  the  aame  manner.    See  ver.  itSJB.  9MXK  6.  3069. 3438.  368S. 

Till.  1.  Ha{/li  or  Halve,  Dla.    The  original  word  la  Hd{fen,    So  Selvet  from  Selven,  is  a  DitepUdUe,  rer.  886S.  4535. 
2.  TroniUi  Ron.    Part.  4/'(A«  Past  Time,  with  the  Saxon  prepositlre  artide  ^e,  whioh  in  the  MS8.  of  Chaucer  is 
unlTersally  expressed  by  y,  or  i.    In  this  Edition,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  y  only  Is  used. 

IX.  1.  8mate  Dis.  See  rer.  146. 8078. 6897. 10807.-8.  FouUi,  Dis.  as  8houre$.  L  8.-3.  Maken  t  make^  Plural  Sumber 
Hf  the  Pretent  Tense.    See  above,  p.  xxtI. 

X.  I.  Slepen,  aa  Maktn.  IX.  &— 8.  Atte,  Dis.    See  rer.  78.  Sia  536. 1854.  8108. 

XL  1.  Bern  /  Them.  It  Is  oonstantlynsed  so  by  Chaucer.  8.  Nature  should  perhaps  be  accented  on  the  laet  syllable 
(or  rather  the  laet  but  <me,  supposing  It  a  TrityUable),  after  the  French  manner,  though  In  the  present  case  the  Terse 
will  be  BufBcIently  harmonious  If  it  be  accented  on  the  Jlr§L  That  Chaucer  did  often  accent  it  after  the  French 
manner  q[>pears  from  ver.  8778^  9648.  11607*  11945.  18829.  In  the  same  manner  he  accents  Figure,  ver.  8037*  9045. 
MeHre,  ver.  8138. 8496.  Atikre,  SloHre,  ver.  8130^  3.  PelnUre,  ver.  11967.  AvenHre,  ver.  1188. 1237.  CreatAre,  ver. 
8997. 4883.  and  many  other  words  of  the  same  form,  derived  fh>m  the  French  language^— 3.  Hir  /  Their.  The  Foaseaslve 
Pronoun  (rf  the  third  Person  Plural  Is  variously  written,  Hir,  Hire,  Her,  and  Heret  not  only  in  different  M88.  but 
even  In  the  same  page  of  good  M88.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  pwpetuating  varieties  of  this  kind,  which  can 
only  have  taken  their  rise  from  the  unsettled  state  of  our  Orthogntphy  before  the  Invention  of  Printing^  and  which 
now  contribute  more  than  any  real  alteration  of  the  language  to  obscure  the  sense  of  our  old  Authors.  In  this  edition, 
therefore^  Hir  Is  constantly  put  to  signify  Thdr  ;  and  Hire  to  signify  Her,  whether  it  be  the  oblique  case  of  the  Personal 
Pnmonn  She,  or  the  Possessive  of  the  same  Pronouu— 4.  Corages,  Fa.  Is  to  be  accented  on  the  PenuUimeu  Bee  before 
p.  xUv.and  alao  ver.  1947.  8815.  To  the  other  instances  quoted  in  p.  xliv.  add,  Avantdge,  ver.  8440.  4566.  Bntedge, 
3375.  Fwdge,  ver.  3886.    Lindge,  ver.  4870.  54ia    Servdge,  ver.  194&  4788.    Costdge,  ver.  563U    Pardge,  ver.  5838. 

XIL 1.  Longen  as  Maketu  IX.  3.-2.  Oon,  Infinitive  Mode  of  Oo,  terminated  In  n  according  to  the  Saxon  form.  See 
above,  pb  xxvL 

Xm.  1.  Pdlmtr^ei,  Dis.  the  c  of  the  terminatfcm  being  out  out  by  Syncope,  as  It  generally  is  in  Plurai  Nouns  of  thre§ 
Byll&tiLBU,  accented  upon  the  Jlrtf,  and  in  the  Past  Tenses  and  their  Participles  qf  Verbs,  of  the  same  description, 
ending  in  ed.  The  reason  nems  to  be^  tliat,  where  the  Accent  is  placed  so  early,  we  cannot  pronounce  the  final  syllables 
fully,  without  laying  more  stress  upon  them,  than  they  can  properly  bear^— 2.  Seken  as  Gon.  XXL  i^-9.  Strange,  DIm, 
Fa.    See  before,  p.  xlilL 

XIV.  1.  Serve  Dis.  firom  Serven,  the  n  being  thrown  away  before  k.  See  above,  p.  xxvL  and  xllil^— 2.  Hahtes,  Bax. 
balxep  The  Saxon  T  Is  changed  Into  w,  as  in  sorwe,  monoe,  and  some  others ;  though  it  generally  peases  into  p. 
The  derivatives  from  this  same  word  afford  ns  instances  of  both  forma ;  Hdgness,  Holpday,  All-iTaltowt-day*— 
a  Couihe  t  known,  Tke  ParOOple  of  the  Past  Time  fnan  Connen,  to  know.   See  before*  n.  35. 

XT.  1.  Shires,  Dis.  OenUive  Case  Sing,    See  before,  p.  xliL 

XYL 1.  Sngleiond,  Trisyllable^  from  the  Saxon  €n2lalanba.— The  last  foot  oonsisU  of  three  qrllablce. 

—to  Cin  I  terbAr  ( y  they  wende. 
See  above*  n.  6& 

XYUL  1.  Hem  /  Them     Bee  XL  1.— 8.  Hdpen,  tho  ParticipU  e/the  Past  Time  from  the  Irregular  Verb  Help.    4ea 
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Mere,  a.  St.— 3^  Sdte  /  Siok.  As  Chaucer  usually  writes  this  word  8iket  we  may  suppose  that  In  this  Instaooe  he  has 
■llcfcd  the  Orthography  In  order  to  make  the  Rime  more  exact ;  a  liberty,  with  which  he  sometimes  Indulges  himself, 
tlwn^  mnefa  more  sparingly  than  his  oontemporaiy  Poets.  The  Saxon  writers  afford  authorities  to  J  ustify  either  method 
ofipeOtaif ,  as  they  use  both  8eoca  and  8lOCa. 

I  hava  hitherto  oonsidered  these  rerses  as  consisting  of  ten  ayllables  only ;  hat  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe,  that. 
seoordiBg  to  the  ndes  of  prooundation  established  above,  all  of  them,  except  the  ad  and  4th,  consist  really  of  Oeven 
tfUMm^  Thia  is  evident  at  first  sight  in  ver.  II,  12, 13»  14,  and  might  be  shewn  as  dearly,  by  authority  or  analogy,  tn 
tlw  others ;  bat  as  the  eleventh  qrUablCb  in  our  verslAcatlon,  being  unaccented,  may  always,  I  apprehend,  bo  absent 
or  piiisif  without  proJodioo  to  the  metre,  then  does  not  seem  to  be  any  neoeedly  for  pointing  it  oat  in  every 
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WrPB  or  Bathks  Prolooub.  %  xviil  Thb  Wipb  or 
Bathbs  Talb  taken  from  the  story  of  Floront  in  Oower, 
or  from  some  older  narrative.  The  fable  much  Improved 
by  Chaucer.  9  xix.  Thb  Talbs  or  thb  Frbbb  and  thb 
SoMPNouR.  9  XX.  Thb  Clkaxxs  Talb  said  by  Chaucer 
to  be  borrowed  from  Petrarch,  whose  work  npon  this  sub- 
ject to  a  mere  transbttion  from  Boeeace,  S  xxt.  Reasons 
for  changing  the  order  of  the  three  last  Stanzas  of  the 
Ballade  at  the  end  of  the  Clerkee  Tale,  and  for  placing 
the  Prologue  to  the  MarchanU  Taie  immediately  after 
them.  9  xziL  Thb  BIarchants  Talb.  The  adventure 
of  the  Pear-tree  in  the  Latin  faUes  of  Adolphue,  The 
Pluto  and  Proserpine  of  Chaucer  revived  by  Shakespeare 
onder  the  names  of  Oberon  and  TUania,    9  xxiil  A  new 


Prolooub  to  thb  Squixrs  Talb  (now  first  printed)  con- 
necting it  with  the  Marchants  Tale,  9  xxiv.  Thb 
Squikrs  Talk,  probably  never  finished  by  Chaucer.  $ 
XXV.  Thb  Frankbl'bins  Prolooob,  attributed  to  the 
Marchant  in  the  common  editions.  Reasons  for  restoring 
it  to  the  Frankelein,  9  xxvi.  Thb  Frankblkins  Talb 
taken  from  a  Lay  of  Breiagne,  The  same  story  twice 
told  by  Boccace,  9  xxvn.  Reasons  for  removing  the 
Tales  of  the  Nonne  and  Chanons  Teman  to  the  end  of 
the  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale,  9  xxviil  Doubts  concerning 
the  Prologue  to  the  Doctours  Tale.  9  xxix.  Tub  Doo- 
TOURS  Talk.  The  story  of  Virginia  from  Livjf,  9  xxz. 
Thb  Pardonbrs  Prolooub.  The  proper  use  of  the  Pro- 
logue in  this  work.  The  outline  of  thb  Pardonbrs  Talb 
in  the  Cento  Novelle  Antiehe,  9  xxxi.  Reasons  for  trans- 
ferring to  the  Shipman  a  Prologue  which  has  usually 
been  prefixed  to  the  Tale  of  the  Squier.  Thb  Shipmans 
Talb  probably  borrowed  froqa  some  French  FabUour, 
older  than  Boceaee.  9  xxxil  Thb  Priorbssbb  Proloodk 
AND  Talb.  9  xxxiii.  Chaucer  called  upon  for  his  Taiew 
His  RiMB  or  SfRB  Thopas  a  ridicule  upon  the  old 
metrical  Romances.  9  xxxrv.  His  other  Tale  of  Mbubrs 
In  Prose,  a  translation  from  the  French,  ^xxxr,  Thb 
MoNKBS  Talb,  upon  the  plan  of  Boccaee's  work  J)e  Cast- 
btis  virorum  illustrlum,  9  zxxvl  Thb  Talb  or  thb 
NoNNBS  Prbbst.  The  ground-work  borrowed  from  a 
Fable  of  Marie,  a  French  Poetess.  9  zxxvil  Thb 
NoNNBS  Talb  not  connected  with  any  preceding  Tal& 
Translated  from  the  Life  of  St.  Cecilia  in  the  Oolden 
Legende,  Originally  composed  as  a  separate  work.  | 
zxxviiL  Thb  Talb  or  thb  Chanons  Ybman,  a  satire 
against  the  Alchemists.  9  xxxix.  Thb  MANCfPLss  Pro- 
looub. The  Pilgrims  advanced  to  a  place  called  •*  Hob 
up  and  down."  Tub  Manciplbs  Talb,  the  fable  of 
Coronis  in  Ovid,  9  xl.  The  Poem,  called  **  The  Plow- 
man's Tale,**  why  omitted  in  this  edition.  9  xll  Thb 
Pbrson's  Prolooub.  The  time  of  the  day.  Thb  Pxb. 
bon's  Talb,  a  Treatise  on  Penance.  9  xlo.  Remarks 
upon  what  is  commonly  called  the  Rbtractation  at  the 
end  of  the  Person's  Tale,    Conclusion. 


§  I.  The  Dramatic  form,  which  Boccace  gave  to  his  collection  of  Tales,  or  Novels,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  Century ',  most  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  capital  improvement 


'  The  Action  of  the  Decameron  being  supposed  in  1348,  the  year  of  the  great  pestilence^  it  Is  probable  that  Bocoaoe 
did  not  set  about  his  work  till  after  thai  period.    How  soon  he  completed  it  is  uncertain.    It  should  seem  from  th* 
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of  thai  species  of  amusing  composition.  The  Decameron  in  that  respect,  not  to  mention  many 
others^  has  the  same  advantage  over  the  CeiUo  N<ndle  antiche,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
preceded  it  in  point  of  time,  that  a  regular  Comedy  will  necessarily  have  over  an  equal 
Bomber  of  single  unconnected  Scenes.  Perhaps  indeed  there  would  be  no  great  harm,  if  the 
.Critics  woold  permit  us  to  consider  the  Decameron,  and  other  compositions  of  that  kind,  in 
the  fight  of  Comedies  not  intended  for  the  stage :  at  least  we  may  venture  to  assume,  that  the 
closer  any  such  composition  shall  copy  the  most  essential  forms  of  Comedy,  the  more  natural 
lod  defined  the  Plan  shall  be  ;  the  more  the  Characters  shall  be  diversified  ;  the  more  the 
Tales  shall  be  suited  to  the  Characters  ;  so  much  the  more  conspicuous  will  be  the  skill  of  the 
Writer,  and  his  work  approach  the  nearer  to  perfection. 

§  IT.  The  Canterbury  Tales  are  a  work  of  the  same  nature  with  the  Decameron,  and  were, 
in  all  probability,  composed  in  imitation  of  it,  though  upon  a  different  and,  in  my  opinion,  an 
improTed  plan.  It  would  be  easy  to  shew,  that,  in  the  several  points  abovementioned, 
Chaucer  has  either  been  more  judicious,  or  more  fortunate,  than  his  master  Boccace  :  but, 
viiving  for  the  present '  that  disquisition,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  immediate  object  of  this 
Discourse,  which  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  lay  before  the  Reader  the  general  plan  of  the  Canter- 
bnrr  Tales,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  originally  designed  by  Chaucer  ;  and,  secondly,  to  give 
a  particular  review  of  the  several  parts  of  that  work,  which  are  come  down  to  us,  as  they 
are  published  in  this  edition. 

§  III.  The  oekeral  flak  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  may  be  learned  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  Prologue,  which  Chaucer  himself  has  prefixed  to  them.  He  supposes  there,  that  a  company 
of  Pilgrims  going  to  Canterbury  assemble  at  an  Inn  in  Southwark,  and  agree,  that,  for  their 
oommon  amusement  on  the  road,  each  'of  them  shall  tell  at  least  one  Tale  in  going  to 
Canterbury,  and  another  in  coming  back  from  thence  ;  and  that  he,  who  shall  tell  the  best 
Tales,  shall  be  treated  by  the  rest  with  a  supper  upon  their  return  to  the  same  Inn.  This 
is  shortly  the  Fable,  The  CharacUn  of  the  Pilgrims  are  as  various  as,  at  that  time,  coud  be 
(bond  in  the  several  departments  of  middle  life  ;  that  is,  in  fact,  as  various  as  coud,  with  any 
probabiUty,  be  brought  together,  so  as  to  form  one  company ;  the  highest  and  the  lowest  ranks 
of  society  being  necessarily  excluded.  It  appears  further,  that  the  design  of  Chaucer  was  not 
barely  to  recite  the  Tales  told  by  the  Pilgrims,  but  also  to  describe  their  journey,  And  all  the 

bitrndnetian  to  the  Fourth  Day,  that  a  part  (containing  perhaps  the  three  first  Days)  was  puhllahed  separately;  fox 
ia  that  btrodiietion  he  takes  pahis  to  answer  the  censures,  which  had  been  passed  upon  him  by  seyeral  persons,  wht) 
ksd  read  his  Noyela.  One  of  the  censures  is,  **  that  it  did  not  become  Ms  agt  to  write  for  the  amusement  of  women, 
ae.'  In  his  answer  he  seems  to  allow  the  fact,  that  he  was  rather  an  old  fellow,  but  endeavours  to  Justify  himself  by 
the  ezamplea  of  *'  Guido  CaTalcanti  et  Dante  Allghieri  gia  veecki  et  Messer  Clno  da  Pistoia  vecchiisimo."  It  appears 
tron  a  paasafe  In  the  Lab€rinto  ^Am&re  [Ed.  1 723.  t.  ill.  p.  84.],  that  Boccace  considered  himself  as  an  elderly  man, 
vIms  he  was  a  little  turned  of  forty ;  and  therefore  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  the  Decameron  may  very  well 
hav*  faeoi,  as  SalvlatI  has  fixed  it,  [Y.  MannL  1st.  del  Decam.  p.  144.]  in  1353,  when  Boccace  was  Just  forty  years  of 
■ff.  If  we  eonslder  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  that  the  Author,  in  his  Conclusion,  calls  It  repeatedly  *'  lunga 
fibm,"  and  says,  that  '*  motto  tempo"  had  passed  between  the  commencement  and  the  completion  of  it,  we  can  hardly, 
I  think;  suppose  that  It  was  finished  in  less  than  toi  years ;  which  will  bring  the  publication  of  the  entire  collection 
■f  Xowela,  aa  w  now  have  it,  down  to  1358. 

-  I  win  only  just  mention  what  appear  to  me  to  be  fundamental  defects  In  the  Decameron.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Attiom  is  ladeOnite;  not  limited  by  its  own  nature,  but  merely  by  the  will  of  the  Author.  It  might.  If  he  had  been 
SB  filfMsd,  liave  aa  well  comprehended  twenty,  or  a  hundred  days,  as  ten ;  and  therefore,  though  some  frivolous  reasons 
are  aligned  for  the  return  of  the  Company  to  Florence,  we  see  too  plainly,  that  the  true  reason  was,  that  the  budget 
«f  Novals  was  exhausted.  Not  to  mention,  that  every  day  after  the  first  may  properly  be  considered  as  containing  a  new 
Actloa,  or,  what  is  worse*  a  repetition  of  the  Action  of  the  former  day.  The  second  defect  is  in  the  Charaeters,  which 
sie  so  nearly  resembling  to  eaoh  other,  in  age,  rank,  and  even  natural  disposition,  that,  if  they  had  been  strictly  sup- 
plied, tlidr  oooversation  must  have  been  incapable  of  that  variety,  which  is  necessary  to  carry  the  reader  through  so 
li«f  a  work.  The  third  defect  has  arisen  from  the  author's  attempt  to  remedy  the  second.  In  order  to  diversify  and 
•BlJTM  his  narratkmsb  he  has  made  a  circle  of  virtuous  ladies  and  polite  gentlemen  hear  and  relate  in  their  turns  a 
of  stories,  whkb  cannot  with  any  degree  of  probability  be  supposed  to  have  been  suffered  in  such  an  assembly. 

e 
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reiMnaat  of  their  pil^mage  [ver.  726.]  ;  including,  probably,  their  adventures  at  Canterbury  tm 
well  as  .upon  the  road.  If  we  add,  that  the  Tales,  besides  being  nicely  adapted  to  the 
Characters  of  their  respective  Relators,  were  intended  to  be  connected  together  by  suitable 
introductions,  and  interspersed  with  diverting  episodes  ;  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  them 
was  to  have  been  executed  in  Verse ;  we  shall  have  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  extent  and  difficulty 
of  the  whole  undertaking :  and  admiring,  as  we  must,  the  vigour  of  that  geniiH,  which  in  an 
advanced  age  '  coud  begin  so  vast  a  work,  we  shall  rather  lament  than  be  surprised  thai  it 
has  been  left  imperfect. 

§  IV.  In  truth,  if  we  compare  those  parts  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  of  which  we  are  in 
possession,  with  the  sketch  which  has  been  just  given  of  the  intended  whole,  it  will  be  found 
that  more  than  one  half  is  wanting.  The  Prologue  we  have,  perhaps  nearly  complete,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  journey  to  Canterbury ;  but  not  a  word  of  the  transactions  at  Canterbury^ 
or  of  the  journey  homeward,  or  of  the  Epilogue,  which,  we  may  suppose,  was  to  have  con- 
cluded the  work,  with  an  account  of  the  Prize-supper  and  the  separation  of  the  company. 
Even  in  that  part  which  we  have  of  the  journey  to  Canterbury,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the 
following  Review,  to  take  notice  of  certain  defects  and  inconsistencies,  which  can  only  be 
accounted  for  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  work  was  never  finished  by  the  Author. 

§  ▼.  Having  thus  stated  the  general  Plan  of  the  Canterbury  Talesj,  I  shall  now,  according  to 
my  promise,  enter  upon  a  particular  Review  of  those  parts  of  them,  which  are  published  in  this 
edition,  beginning  with  the  Prglooue. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Chaucer,  in  the  first  lines  of  the  Prologue,  to  mark 
with  some  exactness  the  time  of  his  supposed  pilgrimage ;  but  unluckily  the  two  circumstances 
of  his  description,  which  were  most  likely  to  answei*  that  purpose,  are  each  of  them  irrecon- 
cileable  to  the  other.  When  he  tells  us,  that  **  the  shoures  of  April  had  peroed  to  the  rote  the 
drought  of  March "  [ver.  1,  2.],  we  must  suppose,  in  order  to  allow  due  time  for  such  an 
operation,  that  April  was  far  advanced ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  place  of  the  Sun,  ''having 
iust  run  half  his  course  in  the  Ram  "  [ver.  1,  8.],  restrains  us  to  some  day  in  the  very  latter 
end  of  March  ;  as  the  Vernal  Equinox,  in  the  age  of  Chaucer,  according  to  his  own  treatise 
on  the  Astrolabe  ^  was  computed  to  happen  on  the  twelfth  of  March.  This  difficulty  may, 
and  I  think,  should,  be  removed  by  reading  in  ver.  8,  the  BuU^  instead  of  the  Bam  K    All  the 


9  Chaucer  was  bom  in  1328,  and  it  is  most  probable,  I  think,  that  he  did  ngt  begin  his  Canterborj  Tales  befaio 
1382,  at  the  earliest.  My  reason  is  this.  The  (^ueen,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Legende  nf  Oood  Women,  ver.  i96.  was 
certainly  Anne  of  Bohemia,  the  first  Queen  of  Richard  II.  She  was  not  married  to  Richard,  till  the  beginning  of 
1382,  so  that  the  Legende  cannot  possibly  be  supposed  of  an  earlier  date  than  that  year.  In  the  Legende  [ver.  32&— 
832.  ver.  417—^30.]  Chancer  has  enumerated,  I  believe,  all  the  considerable  works  whidi  he  had  then  oompoeed.  It 
was  to  his  purpose  not  to  omit  any.  He  not  only  does  not  mention  the  Canterbury  Tales,  but  he  expressly  names 
Ou  ttorp  ofPalamon  and  ArciU  and  the  Life  of  Saint  Cecilia,  both  which  now  make  part  of  them,  as  separate  oom- 
positlons.  I  am  persuaded  therefore,  that  in  1382  the  work  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  was  not  begun ;  and  if  we  look 
further  and  consider  the  troubles  in  which  Chaucer  was  Involved,  for  the  five  or  six  following  years,  by  his  connex- 
ions with  John  of  Northampton,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  it  was  much  advanced  beforo  1388,  the  sixty-first  year  of 
the  author*!  age. 

«  In  this  particular  the  Editions  agrse  with  the  M8&  but  in  general,  the  pirinted  text  of  this  Treatise  is  m  mon- 
strously incorrect,  that  it  cannot  be  cited  with  any  safety. 

ft  This  correction  may  seem  to  bo  authorised,  in  some  measure,  by  Lidgate,  who  begins  his  oontlniiatfoii  of  Um 
Canterbury  Tales  in  this  manner. 

"  Whan  brl^t  Phebus  fotaed  «mu  the  Ram 
MIdde  of  Aptin,  and  into  the  Bull  came." 

But  the  truth  is,  that  Dan  John  vrrote  for  the  most  part  in  a  great  hurry,  and  consequently  withont  motdi 
accuracy.  In  the  account  which  he  proceeds  to  give  of  Chaucer's  Tales,  he  not  only  confounds  the  oiioumstanoas 
of  description  of  the  Sompnour  and  Pardoner,  but  he  speaks  ci  the  latter  as— 

TetUng  a  tsle  to  anger  with  the  Fiers. 

Stone  of  llMbsi,  vsr.  39-«. 
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parts  of  the  description  will  then  he  consistent  with  themselves,  and  with  another  passage 
[▼er.  4425.],  where,  in  the  best  M8S.  iKe  eighU  and  twenty  day  of  April  is  named  as  the  day  of 
the  jonmej  to  Canterbury. 

We  win  suppose  therefore,  that  the  preceding  day,  the  seven  and  twentieth  of  April,  was 
the  day  on  which  the  company  assembled  at  the  Tabard.  In  what  year  this  happened,  Chaucer 
has  not  thought  fit  to  inform  us  '.  Either  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  fix  that  point  at 
all ;  or  perhaps  he  postponed  it,  till  the  completion  of  his  work  should  enable  him  to  assign 
mh  a  date  to  his  Fable,  as  should  be  consistent  with  all  the  historical  circumstances,  which 
lie  might  take  occasion  to  introduce  into  it. 

I  Ti.  A  second  point,  intended  to  be  defined  in  the  Prologue,  is  the  number  of  the  company  ; 
and  this  too  has  its  difficulties.  They  are  said  in  ver.  24.  to  have  been  nine  and  twenty,  but  it 
is  not  clear  whether  Chaucer  himself  is  included  in  that  number.  They  might  therefore, 
aooording  to  that  passage,  be  ^urty ;  but  if  we  reckon  the  several  characters,  as  they  are 
enumerated  in  the  Prologue,  we  shall  find  them  one  and  thirty ;  1.  a  Knight ;  2.  a  Squier ; 
3.  a  Teman  ;  4.  a  Prioresse ;  5.  an  other  Nonne  ;  6.  7.  8.  Three  Preestes  ;  9.  a  Monk  ;  10.  a 
Frere;  11.  a  Marchant ;  12.  a  Clerk  of  Oxenforde;  13.  a  Sergeant  of  the  Lawe ;  14.  a 
Frankelein  ;  15.  an  Haberdasher ;  16.  a  Carpenter;  17.  a  Webbe  ;  18.  a  Deyer ;  19.  a  Tapiser ; 
30.  a  Coke ;  21.  a  Shipman  ;  22.  a  Doctour  of  Physike  ;  23.  a  Wif  of  Bathe ;  24.  a  Persone  ; 
2&.  a  Plowman ;  26.  a  Reve ;  27.  a  Miller ;  28.  a  Sompnour ;  29.  a  Pardoner ;  30.  a  Manciple ; 
SI.  Chancer  himself.  It  must  be  observed  however  that  in  this  list  there  is  one  very  suspi- 
cions article,  which  is  that  of  the  three  Preettei,    As  it  appears  evidently  to  have  been  the 


*U  b  dear,  that,  whether  the  Pflgrlmago  were  real  or  imaginary,  Chaucer,  as  a  Poet,  had  a  right  to  suppose  It  to 
have  happawd  at  the  time  which  he  thought  hest.  He  was  only  to  take  care^  when  the  time  was  once  fixed,  that  no 
irere  admitted  into  his  Poem,  which  might  clash,  or  be  Inoonsistent  with  the  date  of  it  When  no 
'  date  is  assigned  to  a  fable  ci  this  sort,  we  must  naturally  Imagine  that  the  date  of  the  fable  coincides  with 
that  of  the  composition ;  and  accordingly,  if  we  examine  the  Canterbury  T^es,  we  shall  not  find  any  circumstances 
vUeh  do  Bo4  perfectly  suit  with  that  period,  which  has  been  stated  In  a  former  note  as  the  probable  time  of  Chaucer's 
tejliinliiig  to  compose  them.  The  latest  historical  fact  mentioned  in  them  is  the  Insurrection  of  Jakke  Btraw  [ver. 
IMODl^  wUdi  happened  in  1981 ;  and  the  earliest,  in  which  any  person  of  the  Drama  is  oonoemed,  Is  the  siege  of 
Algciir  [ver.  W,  73*  which  began  In  August  1342,  and  ended,  with  the  taking  of  the  city,  in  March  13U.  Mariana,  1. 
xH  &  X.,  xL  The  Knight  therefore  may  very  well  be  snppoeed  to  have  been  at  that  siege,  and  also  upon  a  Pilgrimage 
to  Qnterbaiy  In  1383,  or  thereabouts. 

Thsy  who  are  disposed  to  believe  the  Pilgrimage  to  have  been  real,  and  to  have  happened  In  1383,  may  support 
Orir  opiniOD  I7  the  following  Inscription,  which  is  still  to  be  read  upon  the  Inn,  now  called  the  Talbot,  in  Southwark. 
**  This  is  the  bm  where  Sir  Jeffrey  Chancer  and  the  twenty-nine  Pilgrims  lodged  in  their  journey  to  Canterbury, 
Imo  1383."  Though  the  present  inscription  is  evidently  of  a  very  recent  date,  we  might  suppose  it  to  have  been 
propagated  to  ua  by  a  succession  of  faithful  transcripts  from  the  very  time ;  but  unluckily  there  is  too  good  reason 
Is  be  assured,  that  the  first  inscription  of  this  sort  was  not  earlier  than  the  last  century.  Mr.  Speght,  who  appears  to 
bsTs  been  InqalsttJve  concerning  this  Inn  In  1697*  has  left  us  this  account  of  it  In  his  Glossary,  v.  Tabaad.  «*  A 
jsqnet,  er  sterdease  coat,  wome  in  times  past  by  Noblemen  in  the  warres,  but  now  oncdy  by  Heraults,  and  is  called 
tiMyre  eoata  of  Armea  in  serviae.  It  Is  the  signe  of  an  Inne  In  Southwarke  by  London,  within  the  which  was  the 
bdgiag  of  th«  Abbot  of  Hyde  by  Wlnohester.  This  was  the  Hostelry  where  Chaueer  and  the  other  Pilgrims  mett  to- 
frthcr,  and,  with  Htntp  Railff  their  hosts,  accorded  about  the  manner  of  their  Journey  to  Canterbury.  And  whereas 
Ihioagh  tima  tt  hath  Un  much  dooaied,  it  is  now  by  Master  /.  Prtiton^  with  the  Abbot's  house  thereto  a^Joyned, 
aeviy  repaired,  and  with  convenient  roomes  much  encreased,  for  the  receipt  of  many  guests.** 

If  any  fsMcsiptkn  of  this  kind  had  then  been  there,  he  would  hardly  have  <miitted  to  mention  it ;  and  therefore  I 
!■  pcmiaded  tt  has  been  put  up  since  his  time,  and  most  probably  when  the  sign  was  changed  from  the  Tabard  to 
te  Tklbot,  Id  coder  to  preserve  the  aatlent  glory  of  the  House  notwithstanding  its  new  title.  Whoever  furnished  the 
teiv  auMt  be  allowed  to  have  at  least  invented  plausibly. 

WhUe  f  am  xegcfti  the  snl^ect  of  this  famous  Hostelry,  I  will  Just  add,  that  it  was  probably  parcel  of  two  tenements 
vUch  appear  to  havia  been  conveyed  by  William  de  Ludegarsale  to  the  Abbot,  ftc.  de  H^ddjuxta  THnton,  In  1306,  and 
«Ueh  are  described,  in  a  former  oonveyanoe  there  redted,  to  extend  in  length,  **acommuni  foesato  deSuthwerke 
vtrsH  OrisBtem,  uaque  Regiam  vlam  de  Suthwerke  versus  Ooddentem."  Registrum  de  Hyde,  MS.  Harl.  1761.  fol. 
Ml— I78L  If  weshooldeverbesohappyaatoreooverflieaocountbooksof  the  Abbey  of  BvdQ,  we  may  possibly  learu 
vhst  nm  Bmrrp  Btdtt^  paid  for  his  inn,  and  many  other  important  particnlarsi 
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design  of  Chaucer  to  compose  his  company  of  individuals  of  different  ranks,  in  order  to 
produce  a  greater  variety  of  distinct  characters,  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  he  would,  in  this 
single  instance,  introduce  three^  of  the  same  profession,  without  any  discriminating  circum- 
stances whatever ;  and  in  fact,  when  the  Nonnes  Freest  is  called  upon  to  tell  his  tale,  [ver 
14814.]  ho  is  accosted  hy  the  Host  in  a  manner,  which  will  not  permit  us  to  suppose  that  two 
others  of  the  same  denomination  were  present.  This  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  strong  objection 
to  the  genuineness  of  that  article  of  the  three  Preestes ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  one.  All  the 
other  Characters  are  particularly  described,  and  most  of  them  very  much  at  large,  whereas 
the  whole  that  is  said  of  the  other  Nonne  and  the  three  PreetUt  is  contained  in  these  two  lines 
[ver.  163,  4.]  at  the  end  of  the  Prioresses  character  : 

Another  Nonne  also  with  hire  had  she. 
That  was  hire  Chapcllein,  and  Preestes  thre. 

Where  it  is  also  observable,  that  the  single  circumstance  of  description  is  false ;  for  no 
Nonne  cond  be  a  Chaplain.  The  chief  duty  of  a  Chaplain  was  to  say  Mass,  and  to  hear 
Confession,  neither  of  which  offices  coud  regularly  be  performed  by  a  Nonne,  or  by  any 
woman  '. 

It  should  seem  therefore,  that  we  have  sufficient  ground  to  reject  these  two  lines,  or  at  least 
the  second,  as  an  interpolation  * ;  by  which  means  we  shall  get  rid  of  tiro  of  the  Preestes,  and 
the  detail  of  the  characters  will  agree  with  the  gross  number  in  ver.  24,  Chaucer  himself  being 
included  among  the  nine  and  tventy»  As  Novellists  generally  delight  in  even  numbers,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Host  was  intended  to  be  the  thirtieth.  Though  not  under  the  same 
obligation  with  the  other  Pilgrims,  he  might  nevertheless  tell  his  Tale  among  them  as  a 
Volunteer. 

§  VII.  This  leads  me,  in  the  third  place,  to  examine  what  the  agreement  was,  which  the 
Pilgrims  entered  into,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Host,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  Tales  that 
each  person  was  to  tell.  The  proposal  of  the  Host  stands  thus,  with  very  little  variation,  in 
all  the  MSS. 

This  is  the  point — says  he,  ver.  792 — 6. 

That  eche  of  you,  to  shorten  with  yonre  way, 

In  this  viage  shal  tellen  tales  tway, 

To  Canterbury  ward,  I  mene  it  so, 

And  homeward  he  shal  tellen  other  two^ 

From  this  passage  we  should  certainly  condnde,  that  each  of  them  was  to  tell  two  tdUa  in  the 

f  It  appears  that  some  Abbesses  did  at  one  time  attempt  to  bear  tbe  Confessions  of  their  Nuis,  and  to  exerdse 
some  other  smaller  parts  of  the  clerical  fonotion :  but  this  practice,  I  apprdbend,  was  soon  stopped  by  Gregory  IX« 
who  has  forbidden  it  in  the  strongest  terms.  Decretal.  L  t.  tit  38.  o.  z.  Nova  qusedam  noetris  sunt  auribus  intimata, 
qnod  AbbatisBSB  moniales  proprias  benedicunt;  ipiarum  qw^me  eot\fetHcne»  in  erimintbtu  aitdiunt^  et  legentes 
ETangelinm  pncsomunt  pnblioe  prcdicare :  Cum  igitur  id  absonum  sit  et  pariter  abenrdum.  Mandamus  quatenos  ne 
id  de  o«tero  flat  cnnctis  firmiter  inhlbera  If  these  presumptuous  Abbesses  had  voitured  to  say  Mass,  bis  Holyneas 
would  doubtless  have  thundered  still  louder  against  them. 

*  My  notion,  I  cannot  call  it  opinion,  of  the  matter  is  this ;  that  the  first  of  these  lines  did  really  begin  fho 
character  of  the  Nonne,  which  Chancer  had  originally  inserted  in  this  place  together  with  that  of  the  Nonnea 
Freest,  at  as  great  length  as  the  other  characters,  but  that  they  were  both  afterwards  expunged,  either  by  htmaelf, 
or,  more  probably,  by  those  who  published  his  work  after  his  death,  for  reasons  of  nearly  the  same  kind  with  thoas 
which  ocoadoned  the  suppmsion  of  the  latter  part  <ji  the  Cokes  Tale.  I  suspect  our  Bard  had  been  rather  too  gay  in 
his  description  of  these  two  Religious  persons.    See  a  little  concerning  the  Freest,  ver.  10453— 6S. 

If  it  should  be  thought  Improbable  that  an  interpolator  would  insert  any  thing  so  absurd  and  contradictory  to  tbe 
Author's  plan  as  the  second  line,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest,  that  it  is  still  more  improbable  that  such  aline  should  have 
come  from  the  Author  himself ;  and  further,  I  think  I  can  promise,  in  the  course  of  the  following  wiirk,  to  point  out 
■everal  of  her  undoubted  interpolations,  which  are  to  the  full  as  absurd  as  the  subject  of  our  present  dlseuasloa 
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jouiney  to  Canterbury,  and  two  more  in  the  journey  homeward  :  but  all  the  other  passages^  in 
which  nention  iB  made  of  this  agreement,  would  rather  lead  us  to  believe,  that  they  were  to 
tell  only  oms  Tale  in  each  journey ;  and  the  Prologue  to  the  Parsons  Tale  strongly  confirms 
tliis  latter  supposition/  The  Host  says  there,  [ver.  17327.} 

^-**  Now  lacketb  us  no  tales  mo  than  on  "— - 

and  calling  upon  the  Parson  to  tell  this  one  tale,  which  was  wanting,  he  says  to  him,  [yer. 

17336.1 

-^*  ne  brelce  thou  not  our  play, 

For  every  nuuii  save  thou,  hath  told  bis  tale." 

T^e  Parson  therefore  had  not  told  any  tale  before,  and  only  one  tale  was  expected  from  him 
(and  consequently  from  each  of  the  others)  upon  that  journey. 

It  is  true,  that  a  very  slight  alteratfon  of  the  passage  first  cited  would  reconcile  that  too  to 
this  hypothesia.    If  it  were  written — 

That  eche  of  you,  to  shorten  with  yonre  way, 
In  this  viage  shal  tellen  tales  tway  ; 
To  Canterbury  ward,  I  mene  it,  o. 
And  homeward  he  shal  tell  another  lo — 

the  original  proposition  of  the  Host  would  perfectly  agree  with  what  appears  to  have  been  the 
sabseqnent  practice.  However,  I  cannot  venture  to  propose  such  an  alteration  of  the  text,  in 
opposition  to  so  many  MBS.  some  of  them  of  the  best  note ;  and  therefore  the  Reader,  if  he  is 
so  pleased,  may  consider  this  as  one  of  those  inconsistencies,  hinted  at  above,  which  prove  too 
plainly  that  the  author  had  not  finished  his  work. 

I  Tin.  The  remainder  of  the  Prologue  is  employed  in  describing  the  CJutraeten  of  the 
Pilgrims,  and  their  first  setting  out  upon  their  journey.  The  little  that  it  may  be  necessary 
to  say  in  iUnstnition  of  some  of  the  Characters  I  shall  reserve  for  the  Notes.  The  circum- 
stances of  their  setting  out  are  related  succinctly  and  naturally ;  and  the  contrivance  of 
appointing  the  Knight  by  lot  to  tell  the  first  tale  is  a  happy  one,  as  it  affords  the  Author  the 
opportunity  of  giving  his  work  a  splendid  opening,  and  at  the  same  time  does  not  infringe  that 
apparent  equality,  upon  which  the  freedom  of  discourse  and  consequently  the  ease  and  good 
hamoor  of  every  society  so  entirely  depends.  The  general  satisfaction,  which  this  appointment 
is  said  to  give  to  the  company,  puts  us  in  mind  of  a  similar  gratification  to  the  secret  wishes  of 
the  Crrecian  army,  when  the  lot  of  fighting  with  Hector  falls  to  Ajax  ;  though  there  is  not  the 
least  probability  that  Chaucer  had  ever  read  the  Iliad,  even  in  a  translation. 

S  IX.  The  Knightes  Tale,  or  at  least  a  Poem  upon  the  same  subject,  was  originally 
composed  by  Chancer,  as  a  separate  work.  As  such  it  is  mentioned  by  him,  among  some  of 
his  other  works,  in  the  Legende  of  gods  women^  [ver.  420, 1.]  under  the  title  of— '^al  the  love  of 
Pslamon  and  Arcite  of  Thebes,  though  the  stone  is  knowen  lite —  f  and  the  last  words  seem 
to  im|dy  that  it  had  not  made  itself  very  popular.  It  b  not  impossible  that  at  first  it  was  a 
mere  translation  of  the  Theseida  of  Boccace,  and  that  its  present  form  was  given  it,  when 
Chancer  determined  to  assign  it  the  first  place  among  his  Canterbury  tales.  As  the  Theseida, 
spon  which  this  tale  is  entirely  founded,  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  *,  it  may  be  not 


•  Ths  Wltcr»  wUeh  Bocoaoe  asnt  to  the  Flammetta  with  this  poem,  la  dated  di  Napdi  a  16  d^ApriU  IS41.  Lettere 
fi  altt.  Uomlal  most  Yen.  156^  I  beUere  that  date  Is  a  true  one,  and  It  is  remarkable,  as  being  the  very  year  and 
mtmCk,  In  whidi  Fetraroh  received  the  Laurel  at  Rome^    See  Petr.  Bp.  FamU.  Xn.  12. 

The  flrst  BdltloD  of  the  Theseida,  aooording  to  Quadrlo  [t  rl.  p.  46SL3,  was  wlthont  date,  and  under  the  mistaken 
till*  of  AwkmMomid$t  wfaleh  might  have  been  proper  enough  for  the  first  book.  It  was  soon  after  however  reprinted, 
vuh  its  in»  title*  at  Ferrara,  In  1475,  foL  Dr.  Askew  was  so  obliging  as  to  Inid  me  the  only  copy  of  this  edition, 
I  have  ever  heard  of.  In  England.    The  Rereiend  Mr.  Giofts  has  a  later  edltkm  In  4*".  printed  at  Ycnioob  la 
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11  n pleasing  to  the  Reader  to  see  here  a  short  summary  of  it,  which  will  shew  with  what  skill 
Chaucer  has  proceeded  in  reducing  a  poem  of  about  ten  thousand  lines  to  a  little  more  than 
two  thousand,  without  omitting  any  material  circumstance. 

The  Theseida  is  distributed  into  twelve  Books  or  Cantoes. 

B.  I.  contains  the  war  of  Theseus  with  the  Amazons ;  their  submission  to  him ;  and  his 
marriage  with  Hippolyta. 

B.  II.  Theseus,  having  spent  two  years  in  Scythia,  is  reproached  by  Perithous  in  a  vision, 
and  immediately  returns  to  Athens  with  Hippolyta  and  her  sister  EmiL'a.  He  enters  the  city 
in  triumph  ;  finds  the  Grecian  Ladies  in  the  temple  of  Clemenzia ;  marches  to  Thebes ;  kills 
Creon,  &c.  and  brings  home  Palemone  and  Arcita,  who  are 

Damnati — ad  etema  pretone, 

B.  III.  Emilia,  walking  in  a  garden  and  singing,  is  }ieard  and  seen  first  by  Arcita*^,  who 
calls  Palemone.  They  are  both  equally  enamoured  of  her,  but  without  any  jealousy  or 
rivalsliip.  Emilia  is  supposed  to  see  them  at  the  window,  and  to  be  not  displeased  with  their 
admiration. — Arcita  is  released  at  the  request  of  Perithous  ;  takes  his  leave  of  Palemone,  with 
embraces,  &c. 

B.  IV.  Arcita,  having  changed  his  name  to  Peniheo,  goes  into  tne  service  of  Menelaus  at 
Mycenro,  and  afterwards  of  Peleus  at  ^gina.  From  thence  he  returns  to  Athens  and  becomes 
a  favourite  servant  of  Theseus,  being  known  to  Emilia,  though  to  nobody  else  ;  till  after  some 
time  he  is  overheard  making  his  complaint  in  a  wood,  to  which  he  usually  resorted  for  that 
purpose,  by  Pamphilo,  a  servant  of  Palemone. 

B.  V.  Upon  the  report  of  Pamphilo,  Palemone  hegint  to  be  jealous  of  Arcita,  and  is  desirous 
to  get  out  of  prison  in  order  to  fight  with  him.    This  he  accomplishes  with  the  assistance  of 

1538,  bnt  fn  that  the  poem  has  been  riveduto  e  emendate,  that  Is,  in  plain  English,  modernised.  I  eamiothdp  snspectfaiK 

that  Salvini,  who  has  inreighed  with  great  bitterness  against  the  corruptions  of  the  printed  Theaeiday  [Blanni, 

1st.  del  Dccam.  p.  5S.]  had  only  examined  this  last  edition  ;  for  I  obserre  that  a  Stanza  which  he  has  quoted  (from 

some  MS.  as  I  suppose)  is  not  near  so  correct  as  it  is  In  the  edition  of  1475.    As  this  Btanca  contains  Boooaoels 

own  account  of  the  intention  of  his  Poem,  I  whall  transcrlbo  it  here  from  that  edition.   It  la  the  beginning  of  hia 

conclusion. 

Poi  che  le  Muse  nude  oomindaro 

Nel  conspeto  de  gli  omenl  ad  andaie, 
Gal  fat  de  qudli  che  [gla]  le  ezerdtaio 
Con  beUo  stilo  in  konato  pailan, 
E  altri  in  amorato  lo  openiro ; 
Ma  ta,  o  libro,  prime  al  lor  cantare 
Dl  MarU  M  gli  affaani  soitennti, 
Nel  Tulgar  latino  mai  pin  non  Tednti. 

This  plainly  alludes  to  a  paratge  In  Dante,  de  Yulgari  Eloquentia,  1.  ii.  c.  U.  where^  after  having  pointed  out  the 
three  great  subjects  of  Poetry,  via.  Artna^  Amorem,  et  Reetitudinem,  (War,  Lotc,  and  Morality,)  and  envmeraied 
the  illustrious  writers  upon  each,  he  adds:  Arma  vero  nullum  Itatum  adhuc  invenio  poetasse,  Boccaoe  therefore 
apparently  prides  himself  upon  having  supplied  the  defect  remarked  by  Dante,  and  upon  being  the  first  who  taught 
tlie  Italian  I^Iuscs  to  8ing  of  Arms, 
BcBides  otiier  variations  fur  the  worsen  the  fifth  line  in  Salvlni'a  copy  is  written  thus, 

Ed  altri  in  doM  modi  1  operaro— 
by  which  means  the  allusion  to  Dante  Is  rendered  incomplete. 

lA  In  describing  the  commencement  of  this  Amour,  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  remainder  of  the  poem. 
Chancer  has  entirely  departed  from  his  anthor  in  three  principal  circumstances,  and,  I  think,  in  each  with  very  good 
resson.  I.  By  supposing  Emilia  to  be  seen  first  by  Palamon,  he  gives  him  an  advantage  over  his  rival  which  makea 
the  catastrophe  more  consonant  to  poetical  Justice.  2.  The  picture  which  Boccaoe  has  exhibited  of  two  young  princes, 
riolcntly  enamoured  of  the  same  object,  without  Jealousy  or  rivalahip,  if  not  absolutely  unnatural.  Is  certainly  very 
Insipid  and  unpoetlcal.  3.  As  no  consequence  is  to  foUnw  fh>m  their  being  seen  by  Emilia  at  this  time.  It  Is  better, 
I  think,  to  suppose,  as  Chancer  has  done,  that  they  are  not  seen  by  her. 
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Pamphilo,  by  changing  clothes  with  Alimeto,  a  Physician.  He  goes  armed  to  the  wood  in 
qnesfc  of  Arcita,  whom  he  finds  sleeping.  At  first  they  are  very  civil  and  friendly  to  each 
other  ".  Then  Palemone  calls  upon  Arcita  to  renounce  his  pretensions  to  Emilia,  or  to  fight 
with  him.  After  many  long  expostulations  on  the  part  of  Arcita,  they  fight,  and  are  discovered 
first  by  Emilia,  who  sends  for  Theseus.  When  he  finds  who  they  are,  and  the  cause  of  their 
difference:,  he  forgives  them,  and  proposes  the  method  of  deciding  their  claim  to  Emilia  by  a 
combat  of  an  hundred  on  each  side,  to  which  they  gladly  agree. 

B.  VI.  Palemone  and  Arcita  live  splendidly  at  Athens,  and  send  out  messengers  to  summon 
their  friends,  who  arrive ;  and  the  principal  of  them  are  severally  described,  viz.  Ijycurgus, 
Pelenfly  Phocnsi,  Telamon,  &c.  Agamemnon,  Menelausy  Castor,  and  Pollux,  &c.  Nestor, 
Evander,  Perithous,  Ulysses,  Diomedes,  Pygmalion,  Minos,  &c.  with  a  great  display  of  ancient 
history  and  mythology. 

B.  VII.  Theseus  declares  the  laws  of  the  combat,  and  the  twb  parties  of  an  hundred  on  each 
ode  are  formed.  The  day  before  the  combat,  Arcita,  after  having  visited  the  temples  of  all 
the  Gods,  makes  a  formal  prayer  to  Mars.  The  Prayer,  bring  penonijud  **,  is  said  to  go  and  find 
Mars  in  his  temple  in  Thrace,  which  is  described  ;  and  Mars,  upon  understanding  the  message^ 
canses  &voarable  signs  to  be  given  to  Arcita.  In  the  same  manner  Palemone  closes  his 
religions  observances  with  a  prayer  to  Venus.  His  Prayer,  being  alto  penonifiedy  sets  out  for  the 
temple  of  Venus  on  Mount  Citherone,  which  is  also  described  ;  and  the  petition  is  granted. 
Then  the  sacrifice  of  Emilia  to  Diana  is  described  ;  her  prayer ;  the  appearance  of  the  God- 
dess ;  and  the  signs  of  the  two  fires. — In  the  morning  they  proceed  to  the  Theatre  with  their 
re^ective  troops,  and  prepare  for  the  action.  Arcita  puts  up  a  private  prayer  to  Emilia,  and 
hsnmgnee  his  troop  publickly  ;  and  Palemone  does  the  same. 

>  En  sieme  se  fer  festa  dl  bon  coro, 
E 11  loro  aeeidmtl  si  nanaro.    Thes.  1.  r. 

Tbb  to  wanteij  too  modi  la  the  style  of  Romance.  Chaucer  has  made  them  oonrene  more  natmrally.  He  has  aleo 
Jittfidtr  avoided  to  0197  Boooaoe  In  repreeentlng  Ardte  as  more  moderate  th*n  his  rival. 

1*  Era  alor  ford  Maxte  in  ezerdtio 
Dt  efaiara  &r  la  parte  mglncsa 
Del  gnmde  sao  e  honibfle  hoepitio, 
Quaado  de  Ardta  la  oratioiv  pietoea 
Penrenne  11  per  liars  U  date  oflBtio, 
Tntta  ne  lo  aspecto  lagilmoea ; 
La  qual  divene  di  sparento  muta^ 
Come  dl  Marte  hebbe  laea  tedata.    Thes.  1.  vll 

Is  lliis  oontrlvance,  cd  personifying  tho  Prayers  and  sending  them  to  the  several  deities,  ts  only  in  order  to  introduce 
a  dneripcJoo  of  the  respectire  temples.  It  will  be  allowed,  I  beKere,  that  Chancer  has  attained  the  same  end  by  mora 
aataral  ftetion.  It  is  very  probable  that  Boocace  caught  the  idea  of  making  the  Prayers  per«on«  from  Homer,  with 
whose  works  he  was  better  acquainted  than  most  of  his  contemporaries  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  and  there  can  be 
ao  dMbi.  I  soppoee,  that  Chauoer's  imagination,  in  the  expedient  which  he  has  substituted,  was  assisted  by  the 
— — '"'f!  odilioea  which  he  had  himself  seen  erected  for  the  decoration  of  Tumaments. 

The  oomtaat,  which  follows,  having  no  foundation  in  ancient  history  or  manners,  it  is  no  wonder  that  both  poets 
■hoald  haw  admitted  a  number  of  Incongruous  circumstances  into  their  description  of  it.  The  great  advantage 
virieh  Oianoer  has  over  his  original  in  this  respect  is,  that  he  Is  much  shorter.  When  we  have  read  in  tho  Theseida 
a  loaf  and  leaiaed  catalogue  of  all  the  heroes  of  Antiquity  brought  together  upon  this  oocasion,  we  are  only  the  mora 
to  saa  Theeen^  in  such  an  assembly,  conferring  tho  honour  of  Knighthood  npon  the  two  Theban  diief talna 

R  lensa  stare  con  non  piccolo  honore 

Cinse  le  spade  a  11  qui  scudietl, 

E  ad  Arcita  Polnoe  e  Castors 

Calciaro  d'oro  11  sproni  e  volontierl, 

B  Diomede  e  Ulixe  dl  cuore 

Calati  a  Palemone,  e  cavalleri 

Ambedui  furono  alora  novelli 

Li  inamomti  Theban  damigieli.    Thes  1.  vli. 
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B.  y  III.  Contains  a  description  of  the  battle,  in  which  Palemone  is  taken  prisoner. 

B.  IX.  The  horse  of  Arcita,  being  frighted  by  a  Fury,  sent  from  hell  at  the  desire  of 
Venus,  throws  him.  However,  he  is  carried  to  Athens  in  a  triumphal  chariot  with  Emilia  by 
his  side ;  is  put  to  bed  dangerously  ill ;  and  there  by  his  own  desire  espouses  Emilia. 

B.  X.  The  funeral  of  the  persons  killed  in  the  combat  Arcita,  being  given  over  by  his 
Physicians,  makes  his  will,  in  discourse  with  Theseus,  and  desires  that  Palemone  may  inherit 
all  his  possessions  and  also  Emilia.  He  then  takes  leave  of  Palemone  and  Emilia,  to  whom  he 
repeats  the  same  request.  Their  lamentations.  Arcita  orders  a  sacrifice  to  Mercury,  which 
Palemone  performs  for  him,  and  dies. 

B.  XI.  Opens  with  the  passage  of  Arcita's  soul  to  heaven,  imitated  from  the  beginning  of 
the  9th  Book  of  Lucan.  The  funeral  of  Arcita.  Description  of  the  wood  felled  takes  up  six 
Stanzas.  Palemone  builds  a  (emple  in  honour  of  him,  in  which  his  whole  history  is  painted. 
The  description  of  this  painting  is  an  abridgement  of  tlie  preceding  part  of  the  Poem. 

B.  XII.  Theseus  proposes  to  carry  into  execution  Arcita's  will  by  the  marriage  of  Palemone 
and  Emilia.  This  they  both  decline  for  some  time  in  formal  speeches,  but  at  last  are  persuaded 
and  married.  The  Kings,  &c.  take  their  leave,  and  Palemone  remains — **  in  gioia  e  in  diporto 
con  la  sua  dona  nobile  e  cortese." 

From  this  sketch  of  the  Theseida  it  is  evident  enough  that  Chaucer  was  obliged  to  Boccace^ 
for  the  Plan  and  principal  incidents  of  the  Kkightes  Tale  ;  and  in  the  Notes  upon  that 
tale  I  shall  point  out  some  passages,  out  of  many  more,  which  are  literal  translations  from 
the  Italian. 

§  X.  When  the  Knight  has  finished  his  Tale,  the  Hott  with  great  propriety  caUs  upon  the 
Monk,  as  the  next  in  rank  among  the  men,  to  tell  the  next  Tale  ;  but,  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  intention  of  Chaucer  to  avail  himself  of  the  variety  of  his  Characters,  in  order  to  distribute 
alternate  successions  of  Serious  and  Comic,  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  throughout  his  work, 
he  has  contrived,  that  the  Hostet  arrangement  shall  be  set  aside  by  the  intrusion  of  the  dronkem 
Miller,  whose  tale  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  his  character  and  condition,  a  complete 
contrast  to  the  Knigkta. 

§  XI.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  from  whence  the  Story  of  the  Millers  Tale  is 
taken ;  so  that  for  the  present  I  must  give  Chaucer  credit  for  it  as  his  own  invention,  though 
in  general  he  appears  to  have  built  his  Tales,  both  serious  and  comic,  upon  stories,  which  he 
found  ready  made.  The  great  difierence  is,  that  in  his  serious  pieces  he  often  follows  his 
author  with  the  servility  of  a  mere  translator,  and  in  consequence  his  narration  is  jejune  and 
constrained  ;  whereas  in  the  comic,  he  is  generally  satisfied  with  borrowing  a  slight  hint  of  his 
subject,  which  he  varies,  enlarges,  and  embellishes  at  pleasure,  and  gives  the  whole  the  air  and 


IS  To  whom  Booc&ce  was  obliged  ia  a  more  diflBcnlt  subject  of  enqnlry.  That  the  Btory  was  of  his  own  inventloDp 
I  think  Is  scarcely  credible.  He  speaks  of  it  himself  as  very  ancient*  [Lett,  alia  Fiammetta.  BiblioUu  Smith.  App*  p. 
czlL]  Trovata  una  antlchissima  Storia,  e  al  pl6  delle  genti  non  manifesta,  in  latino  Tolgare,  aocldccb^  pi6  dUettaase  e 
mastdmamente  a  roi,  che  gik  con  sommo  titolo  le  mie  rime  eealtastei  ho  ridotta.  He  then  tells  her,  that  she  will 
obserre  that  what  is  related  under  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  lovers  and  of  Emilia,  is  rery  similar  to  what  had 
actually  passed  between  herself  and  him ;  and  adds— 8e  forse  aloiine  cose  aoperchle  ▼!  foseono,  il  voler  bene  coprire 
ci6  che  non  era  onesto  manlfestare,  da  noi  due  in  fuori,  el  Tolere  la  storia  seguirek  ne  sono  ci^one.  I  am  well  aware 
however  that  declarations  of  this  kind,  prefixed  to  fabulous  works,  are  not  much  to  be  depended  upon.  The  wildest 
of  the  French  Romances  are  commonly  said  by  the  Authors  to  be  translated  from  some  old  Latin  Chronicle  at  St. 
Denys.  And  certainly  the  Story  of  Palemone  and  Arcita,  as  related  by  Boccaoe,  ooud  not  be  very  ancient  If  it  was 
of  Greek  original,  as  I  rather  suspect,  tt  must  have  been  thrown  into  its  present  form,  after  the  Nonnan  Princea  had 
introduced  the  manners  of  Chivalry  into  their  dominiona  in  Sicily  and  Italy. 

The  Poem  in  modem  Greek  political  verses  De  nupliie  Theeei  H  Emtlia,  printed  at  Yenloe  in  1589,  is  a  mere 
translation  of  the  Theeeida.  The  Anthor  has  even  translated  the  prefatory  epistle  addreesed  by  Booeaoe  to  the 
FiammettiL 
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eolonr  of  an  origlzial ;  a  sure  sign,  that  his  genius  rather  led  him  to  compositions  of  the  latter 
kind. 

§  XII.  The  next  tale  is  told  hy  the  Reve  (who  is  represented  above,  ver.  689.  as  ^'a  cholerick 
num*^  in  revenge  of  the  MiHa^t  tale.  It  has  been  generally  said  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
Dtouwnm,  D.  ix.  N.  6.  but  I  rather  think  that  both  Boccace  and  Chaucer,  in  this  instance,  have 
taken  whatever  they  have  in  common  from  an  old  FcMiau,  or  Chnta,  of  an  anonymous  French 
rimer,  De  Gcmbert  a  dta  deux  (Xen.  The  Reader  may  easily  satisfy  himself  upon  this  head,  by 
casting  his  eye  upon  the  French  Fatliauy  which  has  lately  been  printed  with  several  others 
from  liSS.  in  France.    See  FMiaux  A  Contes,  Paris,  1756.  t.  ii.  p.  115 — 124. 

S  XIII.  The  Cokes  Tai.e  is  imperfect  in  all  the  MSS.  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining.  In  MS.  A.  it  seems  to  have  been  entirely  omitted ;  and  indeed  I  cannot  help 
nupecting,  that  it  was  intended  to  be  omitted,  at  least  in  this  place,  as  in  the  Mandplei 
ProUgme,  when  the  Coke  is  called  upon  to  tell  a  tale,  there  is  no  intimation  of  his  having  told 
one  before.  Perhaps  our  Author  might  think,  that  three  tales  of  hariotrie,  as  he  calls  it, 
together  would  be  too  much.  However,  as  it  is  sufficiently  certain,  that  the  Cokes  Prologue 
and  the  beginning  of  his  Tale  are  genuine  compositions,  they  have  their  usual  place  in  this 
Edition.  There  was  not  the  same  reason  for  inserting  the  story  of  Gameltk,  which  in  some 
VS8.  is  annexed  to  the  Cokes  Tale,  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  MSS.  of  the  first 
authority  ;  and  the  manner,  style,  and  versification,  all  prove  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  an 
anthor  much  inferior  to  Chaucer.  I  did  not  tiierefore  think  myself  warranted  to  publish  it  a 
•ecood  time  among  the  Canterbury  Tales,  though  as  a  Relique  of  our  antient  Poetry,  and  th« 
fomidation,  perhaps,  of  Shakespeare's  As  you  like  it,  I  coud  have  wished  to  see  it  more  accu- 
rately printed,  than  it  is  in  the  only  edition  which  we  have  of  it. 

i  xrv.  In  the  Prolooue  to  the  Max  of  Lawes  Tale  Chaucer  recalls  our  attention  to 
the  Action,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  his  Drama,  the  journey  of  the  Pilgrims.  They  had  set  out 
loon  after  the  day  be^n  to  spring,  ver.  824  and  f.  When  the  Beve  was  beginning  to  tell  his  tale^ 
they  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Deptford  and  Greenwich,  and  it  was  half  loay  prime  ;  that 
is,  I  mxppoaey  half  way  past  jM-tm^,  about  half  hour  after  seven  A.  M.  [ver.  3904,  5.].  How  much 
fnrther  they  were  advanced  upon  their  road  at  this  time  is  not  said ;  but  the  hour  of  the  day 
ia  pointed  oat  to  ns  by  two  circumstances.    We  are  first  told  [ver.  4422, 3.],  that 

— **  the  Sonne 
The  ark  of  his  artificial  day  had  ronne 
The  fourtbe  part  and  half  an  hour  and  more ;  *' — 

and  secondly  [ver.  4432.],  that  he  was  ^  five  and  forty  degrees  high  ;**  and  this  last  circum- 
ttanee  is  so  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  a  corresponding  phsBnomenon  that  it  is  impossible  to 
•uspect  any  error  in  the  number.  The  equality  in  length  of  sliadows  to  their  projecting  bodies 
can  only  happen,  when  the  Sun  is  at  the  height  of  five  and  forty  degrees.  Unfortunately 
however  this  description,  though  seemingly  intended  to  be  so  accurate,  will  neither  enable  us 
to  eonclnde  with  the  MSS.  that  it  was  **ten  of  the  doek,^  nor  to  fix  upon  any  other  hour ;  as  the 
tvo  drcnmstances  just  mentioned  are  not  found  to  coincide  in  any  part  of  the  twenty-eighth, 
or  of  any  other,  day  of  April  '^  in  this  climate.  All  that  we  can  conclude  with  certainty  is, 
that  it  was  not  past  ten  of  the  clock. 

'*  n«  twenty-eighth  day  of  April,  in  the  time  of  Chancer,  answering  to  onr  6th  or  7th  of  May,  the  Sun,  in  the 
htibide  of  London,  roeo  about  half  hour  after  four,  and  the  length  of  the  artificial  day  was  a  little  more  than  fifteen 
beoiB.  A/aunk  part  of  15  hours  ( '-  3^  4o<b.)  and  ha^fan  hour  and  more^may  be  fairly  computed  to  make  together 
4  boon  |,  whbdi  being  reckoned  trom  4}  A«  M.  giro  the  time  of  day  exactly  9,  A.  Bi.  But  the  Sun  was  not  at  the 
ahltode  of  45*,  tUl  above  half  hour  after  9k  In  like  manner,  if  we  take  the  eighteenth  day  (according  to  all  the  Editions 
ADd  noM  MBS.)  we  shall  find  that  the  Sun  indeed  waa  4S*  high  at  10  A.  >L  ezacUy,  but  that  the/ourth  part  of  the  day 
amd  hatfmm  hour  and  more  had  been  completed  at  9^  A.  M. 
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The  compliments  which  Chaucer  has  introduced  upon  his  own  writings  are  modest  enough, 
%nd  quite  unexceptionable ;  but  if  the  reflection  [ver.  4497.  and  f.]  upon  those  who  relate  sach 
stories  as  that  of  Cancuxy  or  of  ApcUonim  Tyriutj  was  levelled  at  Gower,  as  I  very  much  suspect. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  reconcile  such  an  attack  to  our  notions  of  the  strict  friendship,  which  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  subsbted  between  the  two  bards  *^.  The  attack  too  at  this  time 
must  appear  the  more  extraordinary  on  the  part  of  our  bard,  as  he  is  just  going  to  put  into 
the  mouth  of  his  Man  ofLo^voe  a  tale,  of  which  almost  every  circumstance  is  borrowed  from 
Gower.  The  fact  is,  that  the  story  of  Canace  is  related  by  Gower  in  his  Conf,  AmaiU,  B.  iiL 
and  the  story  of  ^^ApoUonius  (or  ApoUynut^  as  he  is  there  called)  in  the  viiith  book  of  the  same 
work ;  so  that,  if  Chaucer  really  did  not  mean  to  reflect  upon  his  old  friend,  his  choice  of 
these  two  instances  was  rather  unlucky. 

§  XV.  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  as  I  have  just  said,  is  taken,  with  very  little  variation, 
from  Gower,  Conf.  Amant,  B.  ii.  If  there  coud  be  any  doubt,  upon  a  cursory  perusal  of  the 
two  tales,  which  of  them  was  written  first,  the  following  passage,  I  think,  is  sufficient  to  decide 
the  question.    At  ver.  5506,  Chaucer  says, — 

Som  men  wold  sajn,  how  that  the  child  Maurice 
Doth  thii  message  until  this  Emperour :— . 

and  we  read  in  Gower,  that  Maurice  is  actually  sent  upon  this  message  to  the  Emperonr. 
We  may  therefore  fairly  conclude  that  in  this,  passage  Chaucer  alludes  to  Gower,  who  had 
treated  the  same  subject  before  him,  but,  as  he  insinuates,  with  loss  propriety. 

I  do  not  however  suppose  that  Gower  was  the  inventor  of  this  tale.  It  had  probably  passed 
through  several  hands  before  it  came  to  him.  I  find  among  the  Cotton  MSS.  Cal.  A.  ii.  fol.  69. 
an  old  English  Rime,  entitled  ^  Emare^^  in  which  the  heroine  under  that  name  goes  through  a 
series  of  adventures  for  the  most  part  ^'  exactly  similar  to  those  of  Constance.    But  neither 


In  tb!  >  incertainty,  I  have  left  the  text  as  I  found  It  in  all  the  beet  MBS.    Only  MEL  HA.  does  not  ezpreas  the  hoar» 

but  reads  thus  :— 

Yt  was  atte  doke— . 

i»  There  is  another  oircumstanoe,  which  rather  inclines  me  to  bellere,  that  their  friendship  suffered  some  inteiv 
mption  in  the  latter  part  of  their  lives.  In  the  new  edition  of  the  Confeisio  AmantU,  which  Gower  published  after 
the  accession  of  Henry  IV,  the  verses  in  praise  of  Chancer  [fol.  190.  bw  ooL  L  ed.  1&38.]  ftrs  omitted.  See  MS.  HarL 
3888.  Though  perhaps  the  death  of  Chaucer  at  that  time  had  rendered  the  compliment  nontained  in  those  verses  less 
proper  thsn  it  was  at  first,  that  alone  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  snflBcient  reason  for  omitting  them,  especially  as 
the  original  date  of  the  work,  In  the  16  of  Richard  II,  Is  preserved.  Indeed  the  only  other  alterations,  which  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  are  toward  the  beginning  and  end,  whore  every  thing  which  had  been  said  in  praise  of  Richard 
in  the  first  edition,  is  either  left  out  or  converted  to  the  use  of  his  successor. 

!•  The  History  of  Apolloniu$  King  (^  Tpre  was  supposed  by  Mark  Wdser,  when  he  printed  it  In  1095,  to  have 
been  translated  from  the  Greek  a  thousand  years  before.  [Fabr.  Btbw  Gr.  Y.  6.  p,  881.]  It  certainly  bears  strong 
marks  of  a  Greek  original,  though  it  is  not,  that  I  know,  now  extant  in  that  language.  The  Rythmical  poem,  nnder 
the  same  title,  in  modem  Greek,  was  re-translated  (if  I  may  so  q>eak)  from  the  Latin— aro  Atvriyunis  fu  PMfuukifr 
yXv<r(raM.  J>u  Cange,  Index  Author,  ad  Olo$s,  Orae,  When  Welser  printed  it,  he  probably  did  not  know  that  it 
had  been  published  already,  perhaps  more  than  once,  among  the  Qetta  Romanorum,  In  an  edition,  which  I  have, 
printed  at  Rouen  in  1581,  it  makes  the  154th  chapter.  Toward  the  latter  end  of  the  Xllth  Century,  Godfreif  nf  Viterbo, 
in  his  Pantheoth  or  universal  Chronicle,  inserted  this  Romance  as  part  of  the  history  of  the  third  Antiochns,  about 
900  years  before  Christ   It  begins  thus  [MS.  Reg.  14  C.  xL] : 

Filla  Seleud  r^  stat  daro  decors 
Matreque  defnnctA  paler  arsit  in  ejus  amors. 
Res  habet  effectum,  pressa  puella  dolet. 

The  rest  Is  in  the  same  metre,  with  one  Pentameter  only  to  two  Hexameters. 

Gower,  by  hi  own  acknowledgement,  took  his  story  from  the  Panthton  ;  as  the  Author,  whoever  he  wu,€iPertclei 
Prince  nf  Tyre  professes  to  have  followed  Gower. 

^  The  chief  diffennces  are,  that  Emari  is  originally  exposed  in  a  boat  for  refusing  to  comply  with  the  tncestuoos 
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the  author  of  this  Bime  the  inventor  of  the  story,  for  in  fol.  70.  a.  he  refers  to  his  original 
*M  RomauM^  or  French ;  and  in  the  last  Stanza  he  tells  us  expressly — 

Thys  ys  on  of  Brytayne  layes 
That  wsB  used  by  olde  dayes. 

Of  the  BrUaUe  layet  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  large,  when  I  come  to  the  Franks 

i  XTI.  Hu  Man  of  Law»  Tale  in  the  best  ^(SS.  is  followed  by  the  Wife  of  Bathes  Prolo^e  and 
Taky  and  therefore  I  have  placed  them  so  here ;  not  however  merely  in  compliance  with 
SQthorityy  but  because,  according  to  the  common  arrangement,  in  the  Merchants  Tale  ^^  there 
is  a  direct  reference  to  the  Wife  ofBatkee  Prdoffue,  before  it  has  been  spoken.  Such  an  impro- 
priety I  was  glad  to  remove  upon  the  authority  of  the  best  M8S.  though  it  had  been  acquiesced 
in  by  all  former  Editors ;  especially  as  the  same  MSS.  pointed  out  to  me  an  other,  I  believe 
the  true,  place  for  both  the  MerckaW^t  and  the  Squiet'e  Tales,  which  have  hitherto  been  printed 
immediately  after  the  Man  of  Lawee.    But  of  that  hereafter. 

S  xvii.  The  want  of  a  few  lines  to  introduce  the  Wife  op  Bathes  Prologue  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  those  defects,  hinted  at  above,  which  Chaucer  would  have  supplied  if  he  had  lived  to 
finish  his  work.  The  extraordinary  length  of  it,  as  well  as  the  vein  of  pleasantry  that  runs 
UuroDgh  it,  is  very  suitable  to  the  character  of  the  speaker.  The  greatest  part  must  have  been 
of  Chauoei's  own  invention,  though  one  may  plainly  see  that  he  had  been  reading  the  popular 
invectives  against  marriage  and  women  in  geileral ;  such  as,  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  ;  Yale- 
aius  AD  Bufixum  de  non  dueendd  uxore;  and  particularly  Hieroktmus  oowtra  Jomnianum^^, 

S  XVIII.  The  Wife  of  Bathes  Tale  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Story  otFUrent 
in  Gower,  Qmf  Amant.  B.  i.  or  perhaps  from  an  older  narrative,  in  the  Gesta  Romaiwrum^  or 
0ome  such  collection,  from  wluch  the  Story  of  Florent  was  itself  borrowed.  However  that 
may  have  been,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Chaucer  has  considerably  improved  the  fable  by 
lopping  off  some  improbable,  as  well  as  unnecessary,  circumstances ;  and  the  transferring  of 
the  scene  from  Sicily  to  the  Court  of  King  Arthur  must  have  had  a  very  pleasing  effect,  before 
the  fabulous  majesty  of  that  court  was  quite  obliterated. 


off  tho  Empcroor  her  Hather ;  that  she  is  driven  on  the  coast  of  Qalytt  or  Wales,  and  marriod  to  the  king  of 
tkatesutry.    The  oonirivanoee  of  the  step-mother,  and  the  coneeqnenoee  of  than,  are  the  aame  in  both  atorlea. 

I*  T.  SBC0,  Justhu  says  to  hia  brother  January— 

The  Wlf  of  Bathe,  If  ye  han  ondentonde. 
Of  mariage,  which  ye  now  han  in  honde. 
Declared  hath  ful  wel  in  litel  space— 

alhiAlag  voy  plainly  to  this  PrcHogue  of  the  Wife  €f  Bath.  The  impropriety  of  such  an  allnafon  in  the  month  of 
JnsHMt  is  groaa  enough.  The  truth  ia,  that  Chaucer  has  inadVertently  given  to  a  charactet  in  the  Merchant'*  Tale  an 
ttptment  whld  (he  Merchant  htmeeff  might  naturally  have  used  upon  a  similar  occasion,  after  ho  had  heard  the 
Wife  ef  Bath,  If  we  suppose,  with  the  Editions,  that  the  Wife  of  BaOi  had  not  at  that  time  spoken  her  Prologue,  the 
fcapropciety  will  be  increased  to  an  incredible  degree. 

>*  Tbe  holy  Father,  by  way  of  recommending  celibacy,  has  exerted  all  his  learning  s/id  eloquence  (and  he  certainly 
was  not  deficient  in  either)  to  collect  together  and  aggravate  whatever  he  coud  find  to  the  prejudice  of  the  female  sex. 
AmoBg  other  things  he  has  inserted  his  own  translation  (probably)  of  a  long  extract  from  what  he  calls—*'  lib^r 
ftrealue  Theopkratti  de  nuptiit.*' 

Kext  to  blm  In  arder  of  time  was  the  treatise  entitled  **Ep{ttola  Valerti  ad  Rujinum  de  non  ducendd  uxore.*'  MS. 
JB<y.  IS  P.  iiL  It  has  been  printed,  for  the  similarity  of  its  sentiments,  I  suppose,  among  the  works  of  St.  Jerome. 
tfabui^  it  is  enrldently  of  a  much  later  date.  Tanner  (from  Woods  MS.  Coll.)  attributes  it  to  Walter  Map.  Bib.  Brit 
▼.  1U».  I  should  not  believe  it  to  be  older ;  as  John  of  Salisbury,  who  has  treated  of  the  same  subject  in  his  Polperai 
L  viSL  fr  xl.  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  it. 

To  these  two  books  Jean  deMeun  has  been  obliged  for  scnne  of  the  severest  strokee  in  hlsiRoman  de  la  Roteg  and 
Chanear  has  tranafoaed  the  quintessence  of  all  the  three  works,  upon  the  subject  of  Matrimony,  into  hia  Wife  ef 
Bathu  ProUffue  and  Merehant*i  Tale* 


IX  INTRODUCTORY  DISCOURSE  TO 

The  old  Ballad  entitled  <<The  M&rriage  of  Sir  Crawaine,"  lAndefa  Poetty,  vol.  ill.  p.  11.] 
which  the  learned  Editor  thinks  may  have  furnished  Chaucer  with  this  tale,  I  should  rather 
conjecture,  with  deference  to  so  good  a  judge  in  these  matters,  to  have  been  composed  bj  one 
who  had  read  both  Gower  and  Chaucer. 

§  XIX.  The  Tales  of  the  Frere  and  the  Sompxour  are  well  ingrafted  upon  that  of  the 
Wife  of  Bath.  The  ill  humour  which  shews  itself  between  those  two  characters  is  quite 
natural,  as  no  two  professions  at  that  time  were  at  more  constant  variance.  The  Regular 
Clergy,  and  particularly  the  Mendicant  Freres,  affected  a  total  exemption  from  all  Ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction,  except  that  of  the  Pope,  which  made  them  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the 
Bishops,  and  of  course  to  all  the  inferior  officers  of  the  national  hierarchy. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  either  of  these  tales  to  any  author  older  than  Chaucer,  and 
possibly  they  nuiy  both  have  been  built  upon  some  traditional  pleasantries,  which  were  never 
before  committed  to  writing. 

§  XX.  The  Clerkes  Tale  is  in  a  different  strain  from  the  three  preceding.  He  tells  us, 
in  his  Prolog,  that  he  learned  it  from  POrardi  <U  Padua ;  and  this,  by  the  way,  is  all  the 
ground  that  I  can  find  for  the  notion  that  Chaucer  had  seen  Petrarch  "  in  Italy.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  why  Chaucer  should  choose  to  own  an  obligation  for  this  tale  to  Petrarch  rather 
than  to  Boccace,  from  whose  Decameron,  D.  x.  N.  10.  it  was  translated  by  Petrarch  in  1373,  the 
year  before  his  death,  as  appears  by  a  remarkable  letter,  which  he  sent  with  his  translation  to 
Boccace.  Opp,  Petrarch,  p.  540 — 7.  Ed.  Bas.  1581.  It  should  seem  too  from  the  same  letter, 
that  the  story  was  not  invented  by  Boccace,  for  Petrarch  says,  **  that  it  had  always  pleased 
him  uhen  he  heard  U  many  years  heforei* ''  whereas  he  had  not  seen  the  Decameron  till  very  lately. 

M  I  can  find  no  older  or  better  authority  for  this  notion  than  the  following  paaaage  in  Speghfe  life  of  Chancer,  pre- 
fixed to  the  Edition  in  ISSfJ.  **  Some  write,  that  he  with  Petrarke  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  Lionell  Duke  of 
Clarence  with  Yiolante  daughter  of  Oaleaaiua,  Duke  of  MiUaine :  yet  Paulina  Jorius  nameth  not  Chancer ;  bat 
Petrarke,  he  eayth,  was  there.**  It  appears  from  an  instrument  in  Rymer  [Xifterat  49  B.  in.  m.  1.3.  that  the  Doke  of 
Clarence  passed  from  Dover  to  CUais,  in  his  way  to  Milan,  in  the  spring  of  1368,  with  a  retinue  of  457  men  and  1280 
horses.  That  Chaucer  might  have  attended  the  Duke  upon  this  occasion  is  not  impossible.  He  had  been,  probably, 
for  some  time  in  the  king's  service,  and  had  received  the  year  before  a  Grant  of  an  annuity  of  SO  marks— pro  bono 
servitio,  quod  dilectus  Yalettus  noster,  Galfridus  Chaucer  nobis  fanpendit  et  impendet  in  futumm.  Pat.  41  E.  IIL  p. 
I.  m.  la  ^.  Rymer.  There  is  a  curious  account  of  the  feast  at  this  marriage  In  the  Chrcntea  di  McmUma  of  Ali' 
prandi  [Muiator.  Antiq.  Med.  JBvi,  vol.  v.  p.  1187(  A  wq.],  but  he  does  not  give  the  names  of  the 

*'  Grandi  Signori  e  Baronl  Inghllese, 
who  were,  as  he  says, 

"  Con  Messere  LloneU*  in  oompagnia.** 

The  most  considerable  of  them  were  probably  those  26  (Knights  and  others)  who,  before  their  setting  out  for  Milan, 
procured  the  King^s  licence  to  appoint  Attorneys  general  to  act  for  them  here.  Franc  42  E.  lU.  m.  8.  ap.  Rymer. 
The  name  of  Chaucer  does  not  appear  among  them. 

The  embassy  to  Osnoo,  to  which  Chaucer  was  appointed  in  November  1372,  might  possibly  have  afforded  him 
another  opportunity  of  seeing  Petrarch.    But  in  the  first  place,  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  ever  went  upcm  that 
Embassy.   If  he  did,  the  distance  ttova.  Genoa  to  Padua,  where  Petrarch  resided,  is  considerable ;  and  I  cannot  hdp     j 
thinking  that  a  reverential  visit  Aom  a  Minister  qf  the  King  q^  England  would  have  been  so  flattering  to  the  old    ; 
man,  that  either  he  himself  or  some  of  his  biographers  must  have  recorded  it.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  Chaucer     I 
at  Genoa,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  he  would  not  have  been  deterred  by  the  difficulties  of  a  much  longer  Journey  from 
paying  his  respects  to  the  first  literary  character  of  the  age :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  time  of  this  embassy,  in     1 
1373,  is  the  precise  time  at  which  he  coud  have  learned  the  story  of  Griseldis  Aom  Petrarch  at  Padua,   For  Petimrch     , 
in  all  probability  made  his  translation  in  that  very  pear,  and  he  died  in  July  of  the  year  following.  ' 

The  inquisitive  and  Judicious  author  of  Mimoires  pour  la  vie  de  Peirarque  gave  us  hopes  [Pref.  to  t  li.  pu  6.],  that  I 
he  would  shew,  that  Chaucer  was  in  connexion  (en  liaison)  with  Petrarch.  As  he  has  not  fulfilled  his  promise  In  a  ' 
later  (I  fear,  the  last)  volume  of  his  very  ingenious  work,  I  suspect  that  his  more  accurate  researches  have  not  enabled 

him  to  verify  an  opinion,  which  he  probably  at  first  adopted  upon  the  credit  of  some  biographer  of  Chaucer.  j 

I 

«  —Cum  et  mihi  semper  ante  muUos  annos  audita  placuisset^  et  tibi  usque  adeo  ptaoniase  perpenderem,  nt  vulgar! 
earn  stylo  tuo  censueris  non  indignam,  et  fine  operis,  ubl  rhetomm  diaciplina  vaUdlora  quclibet  oollaoari  jnbet. 
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§  XXI.  In  the  BaUade^  with  which  the  Clerk  concludes  his  Tale,  I  have  changed  the  order  ol 
the  three  last  Stanzas,  so  as  to  make  It  end — 

And  lei  him  eare^  and  wepet  ^^^  wringo,  and  waile — 

tad  immediately  after  I  have  placed  the  Marchants  Prologue,  beginning — 

Weping  and  toailing^  care  and  other  lorwe 
I  have  enough — . 

This  arrangement,  which  recommends  itself  at  first  sight,  is  also  supported  by  so  many  MSS. 
of  the  best  authority,  that,  without  great  negligence  or  dullness,  I  coud  not  have  either  over- 
looked or  rejected  it,  especially  as  the  whole  turn  of  the  Marchan^B  Prologue,  and  the  express 
mention  of  GritUde  in  ver.  9100.  demonstrate,  that  he  is  supposed  to  speak  with  the  Clerh^t 
Tail  freah  in  his  memory. 

I  xxn.  The  scene  of  the  Marchakts  Tale  is  laid  in  Italy,  but  none  of  the  names,  except 
Damian  and  Justin,  seem  to  be  Italian,  but  rather  made  at  pleasure ;  so  that  I  doubt  whether 
the  story  be  really  of  Italian  growth.  The  adventure  of  the  Pear-tree  I  find  in  a  small  colleo- 
tioQ  of  Latin  fables,  written  by  one  Adolphus,  in  Elegiac  verses  of  his  fashion,  in  the  year 
1315.  As  this  fable  has  never  been  printed  but  once,  and  in  a  book  not  commonly  to  be  met 
with,  I  shall  transcribe  below  ^  the  material  parts  of  it,  and  I  dare  say  the  Reader  will  not  be 
Tery  anxious  to  see  any  more. 


Petrurek.  locciLM.  L'AbM  de  Bade  {Mem,  de  Petr,  t  lit  ik  797.]  aays,  that  the  Story  of  Grlaeldis  is  taken  from  an 
aaciBBt  Mft.  in  the  library  of  H*  Foncaalt,  entitled,  £«  parement  dcs  Damee.  If  this  should  hare  been  said  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Mmn»i  iUL  del  Decam.  ^  603.^  as  I  very  much  suspect,  and  if  Manni  himself  meant  to  refer  to  M.  Galland'a 
DUeamrs  turqmeUpuM  ancient  Poetes  [Mem.de  TAcad.  des  I.  et  B.  L.  t.  iL  p.686.3,  we  must  look  still  farther  for  the  original 
of  Bweaeeli  Novd.  M.  Galland  says  nothing,  as  I  observe,  of  the  antiquity  of  the  MS.  Le  titre  (he  says)  est  Le  pare- 
uemt  dee  Damue,  aveo  des  ezplicatUma  en  Prose,  oil  Ton  trouve  llilstoire  de  Griaelldis  que  feu  BL  Perrault  a  mise  en 
vevs:  bnt  be  says  also  expressly,  that  it  was  a  work  of  Olivier  de  la  Marehe,  who  was  not  bom  till  many  years 
silsrthedeath  of  Boooaceb 

B  Aial9ki  FabmUe,  ap.  Leyser.  Hist.  Poet  Medii  iBvi,  p.  SMW. 

Fabula  1. 
Cceos  erat  quidam,  cnl  pulcra  virago— 

In  enrtis  virldl  resident  hi  oesplte  quAdam 

Lnee.    Petit  mnlier  robnr  adirs  PyrL 
y  ir  iSavet,  amplectens  mox  robur  ublque  laoertla. 

Arbor  adunca  fait,  qna  latult  Juvenis. 
Amplexatur  earn  dans  basia  dukla.    Tenam 

Inoepit  colere  vomero  cum  proprlo. 
Audit  Tir  strepitum ;  nam  scpe  carentia  sensut 

Unius  in  reliquo,  nosco,  vigere  solet. 
Heu  miser !  ezebunat ;  te  l«dit  adulter  ibidem. 

Conqueror  hoc  Oil  qui  dedit  esse  mihL 
Tunc  Deus  omnlpotens,  qui  condidit  omnia  verbo. 

Qui  sua  membra  probatr  vasda  velnt  flgulus, 
Restituens  adem  misero,  tonat  Qlico ;  Fallax 

Femina,  cur  tantA  fraude  nooere  cnpis  f 

Pwdpit  iQa  vlrum.  Y ultu  respondet  alaeri : 

Magna  dedi  medids ;  non  tfbi  cum  taiL 
Ast,  nbi  lustm  sua  satis  uda  petebat  Apollo, 

Candida  splendesoens  Qyntbia  luce  merft, 
l^me  sopor  irrepsit  mea  languida  corpon :  qostfim 

Astitit :  insonuit  anrlbus  Ala  meis. 
liudere  cum  Jnvene  studeas  in  roboris  alto  { 

Pxlsea  tiro  dabitur  lux  dto,  crede  mihL 


Whatever  was  the  real  original  of  tiiis  Tale,  the  Machinery  of  the  Faeries,  which  Chaucer 
has  used  so  happily,  was  probably  added  by  himself ;  and  iudeed,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
his  Pluto  and  Proserpina  were  the  true  progenitors  of  Oberon  and 'Titania",  or  rather,  that  they 
themselves  have,  once  at  least,  deigned  to  revisit  our  poetical  system  under  the  latter  names. 

§  XXIII.  The  Prolooue  to  the  Squier$  TaU  appears  now  for  the  first  time  in  print.  "Wliy 
it  has  been  omitted  by  all  former  Editors  I  cannot  guess,  except,  perhaps,  because  it  did  not 
suit  with  the  place,  which,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  they  were  determined  to 
assign  to  the  Squier'i  TaU,  that  is,  after  the  Man  of  Lavo^s  and  before  the  Marohan^t.  I  have 
chosen  rather  to  follow  the  MSS.  of  the  best  authority  in  placing  the  Squiei^s  Tale  after  the 
MarehoMft,  and  in  connecting  them  together  by  this  Prologue,  agreeably,  as  I  am  persuaded, 
to  Chaucer's  intention.  The  lines  which  have  usually  been  printed  by  way  of  Prologue  to  the 
Squier'e  Tale,  as  I  believe  them  to  have  been  really  composed  by  Chaucer,  though  not  intended 
for  the  Squiet^i  Prologue,  I  have  prefixed  to  the  ShiptMn*8  Tale,  for  reasons,  which  I  shall  give 
when  I  come  to  speak  of  that  Tale. 

§  XXIV.  I  should  have  been  very  happy  if  the  MSS.  which  have  furnished  the  Squiers 
Prologue,  had  supplied  the  deficient  part  of  his  Tale,  but  I  fear  the  judgement  of  Milton  was 
too  true,  that  this  story  was  *^left  half4dd**  by  the  author.  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
the  probable  original  of  this  tale,  and  yet  I  should  be  very  hardly  brought  to  believe  that  the 
whole,  or  even  any  considerable  part  of  it,  was  of  Chaucer*s  invention. 

§  XXV.  We  are  now  arrived  with  the  common  Editions,  though  by  a  different  course,  at  the 
Franks LEIKE8  Tale  ;  and  here  again  we  must  be  obliged  to  the  MSS.  not  indeed,  as  in  the 
last  instance,  for  a  new  Prologue,  but  for  authorising  us  to  prefix  to  this  Tale  of  the  Frankdein 
a  Prologue,  which  in  the  common  Editions  is  prefixed  to  the  Tale  of  the  MarehatU,  together 
with  the  true  Prologue  of  that  Tale,  as  printed  above.  It  is  scarce  conceivable  how  these  two 
Prologues  coud  ever  be  joined  together  and  given  to  the  same  character,  as  they  are  not  only 
entirely  unconnected,  but  also  in  one  point  directly  contradictory  to  each  other ;  for  in  that, 
which  is  properly  the  Mtwehaa^e,  he  says  expressly  [ver.  9110.],  that  he  had  been  married  ''two 
moathes  and  not  more ;"  whereas  in  the  other,  the  Speaker's  chief  discourse  is  about  his  eon, 
who  is  grown  up.  This  therefore,  upon  the  authority  of  the  best  MSS.  I  have  restored  to 
the  Frankelein ;  and  I  must  observe,  that  the  sentiments  of  it  are  much  more  suitable  to  hit 
character  than  to  that  of  the  MarchanL  It  is  quit«  natural,  that  a  wealthy  land-holder,  of  a 
generous  disposition,  as  he  is  described  [ver.  333 — 62.],  who  has  been  Sheriff,  Knight  of  the 
Shire,  &c.  should  be  anxious  to  see  his  sen,  as  we  say,  a  Gentleman,  and  that  he  should  talk 
slightingly  of  money  in  comparison  with  polished  manners  and  virtuous  endowments ;  but 
neither  the  character  which  Chaucer  has  drawn  of  hit  Marchant,  nor  our  general  notions  of 
the  profession  at  that  time,  prepare  us  to  expect  from  him  so  liberal  a  strain  of  thinking. 

§  XXVI.  The  Frankeleins  Tale,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  is  taken  from  a  British  Lay^i  and 


Qnod  fed.    Dovniniu  ideo  tibi  munera  lucto 

Contulit:  idciroo  munen  redde  mihi. 
Addldit  me  fldem  mulieri,  de  preoe  cuJvb 

Se  laiiuin  credit,  mittft  et  omne  nefas. 

The  same  ttory  is  Inserted  among  The  Fables  <^f  Alphonse^  printed  by  Caxton  in  English,  with  those  of  JEsop»  Awian 
and  Pogge,  without  date ;  but  I  do  not  find  it  in  the  original  Latin  of  Alphonsus,  MS.  Reg.  10.  B.  xiL  or  in  any  of  the 
French  translations  of  his  work  that  I  have  examined. 

*s  This  observation  is  not  meant  to  extend  further  than  the  King  and  Q^een  of  Faery ;  in  whoM  chanoten,  I 
think  it  Is  plaiil,  that  Shakespeare,  in  imitation  of  Chaucer,  has  dignified  our  Gothic  Elves  with  the  manners  and 
language  of  the  classical  Ooda  and  GoddesseSi  In  the  rest  of  his  Faery  Bystem,  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  followed 
the  popular  superstition  of  his  own  time. 

s*  Les  premieres  Chansons  Francoises  furent  nommdes  des  Lxrs ;  says  M.  do  la  Ravaliere,  Poet,  du  BaL  de  Nav.  t.  L 
p.  915.    And  so  far  I  believe  he  is  right    But  I  see  no  foundation  for  supposing  with  him,  in  the  same  page,  that  the 
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the  luunes  of  persons  and  places,  as  well  as  the  scene  and  circumstances  of  the  story,  mako 
this  account  extremely  probable.    The  Lay  itself  is  either  lost,  or  buried,  perhaps  for  ever,  in 


UrwM 

ItVMfa 


wrU  dTEUifU,  and  that  it  waa  deriTed  du  mot  Latin  LeBsua,  qui  ngnffie  dei  ptaintet  /  or  [In  p.  217.1  that 
<*aiMdii    to  plus  m4^feMt*uuu  et  la  plus  grave.    It  aeems  more  probable  that  Lai  in  French  was  anciently  a 
,  answering  to  Sang  in  English.    The  passage  which  M.  de  la  Ravaliere  has  quoted  from  Le  Brut, 


**  Molt  sot  de  Lais,  molt  sot  de  notes  **— 

b  tkoi  rendcnd  bj  CNir  Lajfanum,    [See  before.  Essay,  &c  n.  46.] 

Ne  cnthe  na  vaon  swa  mochel  of  iong. 

The  ame  woid  is  used  hj  Peirol  d'Alvergna,  MS.  Crofts,  foL  Ixzxv.  to  denote  the  songs  of  birds,  oertainly  not  of  the 
pJsiatiM  kind. 

Et  11  auseU  B*en  Tan  enamoran 

L*un8  per  I'autre,  et  Ian  Tantas  (or  cantos)  et  lat*. 

fm  my  own  part  I  am  inclined  to  beUere^  that  Liod,  Island.  Lied,  Teutoa  Leoth,  Saxon,  and  Lai,  Fxench,  are  all  to 
bedsdaetd  from  the  same  Gothic  original. 

Bat  beiide  this  general  sense,  the  name  of  Xay  was  particularly  given  to  the  French  translations  of  certain  Poems, 
■iflnally  eomposed  In  Armorican  Bretagne,  and  in  the  Armorican  language.  I  say  the  French  translations,  because 
£s9,aot  being  (as  I  can  find}  an  Armorican  word,  ooud  hardly  hare  been  the  name,  by  which  a  species  of  Foetry,  not 
fapoctcd  from  Franoe,  was  distinguished  by  the  first  composers  in  Bretagne. 

Tbccfaiei;perliapa  the  only,  collection  of  these  Lais  that  is  now  extant,  was  translated  Into  French  octosylUble 
vcne  by  a  Poetess,  who  calls  herself  Marie  ;  the  same,  without  doubt,  who  made  the  translation  of  Esope^  quoted  by 
Pasqalcr  iRUh.  L  Till.  ch.  L]  and  Fauchet  [L.  il.  n.  84.],  and  placed  by  them  in  the  reign  of  St.  Ixiuis,  about  the 
Biddls  of  the  xinth  century.  Both  her  works  hare  been  preserved  together  in  MS.  HarU  97&  in  a  fair  hand,  which 
I  «e  no  leason  to  Judge  more  recent  than  the  latter  end  of  that  Century. 

Ths  Lns,  with  which  only  we  are  at  present  concerned,  were  addressed  by  her  to  some  Idng.    FoL  lao. 

En  le  honur  de  tous,  nMe  rets, 
Kl  tant  estes  pmz  e  curteis, 
A  Id  tute  Joie  se  endine, 
R  en  Id  queer  tuz  biens  radne, 
M'entrends  des  lais  assembler. 
Par  rime  fUre  e  reoonter. — 


A  fcv  linea  after,  die  names  herself. 


Oes,  SelgnuTB,  ke  dit  Marie. 


Tbe  titles  of  the  Pbema  in  this  coUeotioo,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  are  recited  in  the  Harleian  Catalogue^  Th^  are, 
is  pncral,  the  names  of  the  principal  persons  In  the  several  Stories,  and  are  most  of  them  evidently  Armorican  ;  and 
1  tUak  no  one  can  read  the  Stories  themselves  without  being  persuaded,  that  they  were  either  really  translated 
inoi  ths  AruMkrioan  language,  or  at  lesst  composed  by  one  who  was  well  acquainted  with  that  language  and  country. 

Though  these  Poems  of  Marie  have  of  late  been  so  little  known  as  to  have  entirely  escaped  the  researches  of  Fauchet 
nd  other  French  Antiquaries,  they  were  formerly  in  high  estimation.  Denis  Piramus,  a  very  tolerable  versifier  ot 
Uis  Lepemd  (ifSL  Edmund  the  King  [MS.  Cotton,  Dom.  A.  xi.],  allows  that  Dame  Marie,  as  he  calls  her,  had  great 
ncrit  fai  the  oomposltion  nf  her  Lays,  though  thep  are  not  aU  true-^ 

E  si  en  est  ele  mult  loee» 
B  la  xyme  par  tut  amee. 

A  trMMJlaUnn  of  her  Lape,  as  It  should  seem,  into  one  of  the  Northern  languages  was  among  the  books  given  by 
GsMd  de  la  Gardie  to  the  University  of  Upsal,  under  the  title  of  Varia  Britannorum  FdhuleS'  See  the  description 
of  (be  book  by  Stephanius,  in  Cat.  Libb.  Septent.  at  the  end  of  HIckes,  Or.  A.  S.  edit.  1689.  4<«.  Pi  180.  That  Chancer 
bid  read  thmn  I  think  extremely  probable,  not  only  from  a  passage  in  his  Drome  [ver.  ]890~]926.],  which  seems  to 
hsve  been  copied  from  the  Lap  qfElidus,  but  also  from  the  manner  in  which  he  makes  the  Frankeleln  speak  of  the 
Ih^vtoos  and  their  eomposltlons.    See  the  noto  on  ver.  1 1021. 

11o««fW,  In  Chanocr's  time,  there  were  other  British  Laps  extant  beside  this  collection  by  Marie.  Emari  has 
WsD  msntfcined  before,  (  xv.  An  old  English  BaUad  of  Bir  Gotether  [MB.  Reg.  17  B.  xlilL]  Is  said  by  the  writer  to 
Itove  been  taken  out  qf  one  qf  the  Lapes  of  Britanpe  t  In  another  place  he  says— (Ae  Jtrst  Lap  of  Britanpe.  The 
«I(hial  of  the  FrankeUin's  Tale  was  probably  a  third.  There  were  ahM>  Laps,  which  did  not  pretend  to  be  British, 
ss  U  i^^AHttote,  Li  Lais  de  VOiseUt  [Fabliaux,  torn.  L].    Xe  Lai  du  Com  by  Robert  Bikes  [M&  Bod.  ]<»7.]  is  said 
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one  of  those  sepulchres  of  MSS.  which,  by  courtesy,  are  called  Libraries  ;  but  there  are  two 
imitations  of  it  extant  by  Boccace,  the  first  in  the  vth  Book  of  his  Philocopo,  and  the  second  in 
ihe  Decameron,  D.  x.  N.  6.  They  agree  in  every  respect  with  each  other,  except  that  the  scene 
and  the  names  are  different,  and  in  the  latter  the  narration  is  less  prolix  and  the  style  lens 
flowery  than  in  the  former,  which  was  a  juvenile  work  ^.  The  only  material  point,  in  which 
Boccace  seems  to  have  departed  from  his  original,  is  this  ;  instead  of  "the  removal  of  the  roeke'* 
the  Lady  desires  "  a  garden  fidl  of  Jlowen  andfruUa  of  May,  in  the  month  of  January  ;**  and  some 
such  alteration  was  certainly  necessary,  when  the  scene  came  to  be  removed  from  Bretagne  to 
Spain  and  Italy,  as  it  is  in  Boccace's  novels  **.  I  should  guess  that  Chaucer  has  preserved 
pretty  faithfully  the  principal  incidents  of  the  BrUith  tale,  though  he  has  probably  thrown  in 
some  smaller  circumstances  to  embellish  his  narration.  The  long  list  of  virtuous  women  in 
Dorigene's  Soliloquy  is  plainly  copied  from  Hierovymus  contra  Jovinianum. 

§  XXVII.  Thus  far  I  flatter  myself  I  have  been  not  unsuccessful  in  restoring  the  true  order, 
and  connexion  with  each  other,  of  the  Clerket,  the  Marchantee,  the  S(iuiere8,  and  the  Frankeleinet 
Tales,  but  with  regard  to  the  next  step,  which  I  have  taken,  I  must  own  myself  more  dubious. 
In  all  the  editions  the  Tales  of  the  Nonne  and  the  Chanonea  Yeman  precede  the  Doctouree,  but  the 
best  MSS.  agree  in  removing  those  Tales  to  the  end  of  the  Nonnee  Preettee,  and  I  have  not 
scrupled  to  adopt  this  arrangement,  which,  I  think,  is  indisputably  established  by  the  following 
consideration.  When  the  Monk  is  called  upon  for  his  Tale  the  Pilgrims  were  near  Rochester 
[ver.  13932.],  but  when  the  Chanon  overtakes  them  they  were  advanced  to  Boughton  imder 
Blee  [ver.  16024.],  twenty  miles  beyond  Rochester,  so  that  the  Tale  of  the  Chanonee  Yeman,  and 

by  him  to  have  beea  Inrented  bj  Oaraduc,  who  aooomplJUhed  the  adventure.  In  the  Ballad,  entitled  **  thb  Hot  and 
ma  Mantlc,**  [Anc.  Poet.  t.  ill.  p.  1.]  which  I  suspect  to  have  been  made  up  out  of  this  Lajf  and  Le  Court  AfanUL 
the  Buooessful  knight  Is  called  CradcdU    Robert  Bikes  sajs  further,  that  the  Horn  was  still  to  be  seen  at  dreacester, 

Q'ftist  a  CMneetre 
A  one  haute  festo. 
La  puielt  il  veer 
loest  com  tout  pur  velr. 
Ceo  dlst  Robert  Btket— 


In  none  of  these  Lays  do  we  find  the  qnalftieB  attributed  to  that  soft  of  oomposltlon  by  M.  de  la  Ravallere.  AoAofdIng 
to  theee  examples  we  should  rather  define  the  Lay  to  be  a  species  of  serioue  narrative  poetry,  of  a  moderate  length, 
in  a  simple  style  and  light  metre.  Serious  is  here  opposed  (not  to  pleasant,  but)  to  ludicrous,  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  Lay  from  the  Conte  or  Fabliau  g  as  on  the  other  hand  Its  moderaie  length  distinguishes  it  fh>m  the  (teste^  or 
common  Roman,    All  the  Lays  that  I  have  seen  are  In  light  metre,  not  exceeding  ei|^t  qrllablea.    Bee  before,  Ess^y, 

&c  n.  eo. 

s»  I  saw  once  an  Edition  of  ikne  Philoeopo,  printed  at  Venice,  1503,  foL  with  a  letter  at  the  end  of  it,  in  which  th« 
Publisher  Hieronymo  Squanasioho  says  (if  I  do  not  misremember.)  «*that  this  work  was  written  by  Boocaoe  at 
twenty-five  years  of  age  (about  1338),  while  he  was  at  Naples  In  the  house  of  John  Barrile."  Johannes  BarrOlus  b 
called  by  Boocaoe  lOeneal,  Deor.  L  xiv.  o.  19L]  magni  spiritus  homo.  He  was  sent  by  King  Robert  to  attend  Petrsrch 
to  his  coronation  at  Rome^  and  Is  introduced  by  the  latter  In  his  second  Eclogue  under  the  name  of  Ideeus  /  ah  Idft, 
monte  Cretensi,  unde  et  ipse  oriundus  fuit  Inientione$  Belogarum  Franc,  Petrareha,  MS.  Bod,  566.  Not  knowing 
at  present  where  to  find  that  Edition,  I  am  obliged  to  rely  upon  my  memory  only  for  this  story,  which  I  think  highly 
probable^  though  it  Is  not  mentioned,  as  I  recollect,  by  any  of  the  other  Biographers  of  Boocaoe.  A  good  life  of  Boocaoe 
is  still  much  wanted. 

The  adventures  of  Florio  and  Biancqflore,  which  make  the  principal  subject  of  the  PhUocopo,  were  famous  kmg 
before  Boocaoe,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  L  L  p.  6.  Ed.  ITSS.  Hieronymo  Squarsaslcho,  in  the  letter  mentioned  above, 
soore*  that  the  story,  **  anchora  si  nova  Insino  ad  ogi  scripta  In  vm  libraaolo  de  tristo  et  male  eomposto  rime— dove  tt 
Boccaccio  nl  cavo  questo  digno  et  elegante  Ubro."  Floris  and  Blanct^flor  are  mentioned  as  Ulustrions  lovers  by 
Matures  Eymtngau  de  Beters,  a  lAnguedodan  Poet,  In  his  Breviari  d^amor  dated  in  the  year  1S88.  MSL  Reg,  19  CL 
foL  199.  It  is  probable  however  that  the  Story  was  enlarged  by  Boccace,  and  particularly  I  should  suppose  that  the 
Love-questions  In  L  v.  (the  fourth  of  which  questions  contains  the  Novel  referred  to  In  the  text)  were  added  by  him. 

s*  The  Conte  Boiardo,  the  precursor  and  model  of  Ariosto,  In  his  Orlando  inamorato,  L  L  ca.  12.  haa  Inserted  a  Tale 
upon  the  plan  of  Boccaoe's  two  novels,  but  with  oonatderabls  alterations,  wUoh  have  carried  the  Story,  I  apprdiend* 
•tUl  further  from  Its  BritUh  orlglnaL 
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that  of  tk§  Nomae  to  which  it  is  annexed,  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  admitted  till  after  the 
Mttkm  Talfl^  and  consequent^  not  till  after  ik€  Nonnm  FreaU^  which  is  inseparably  linked  to 
thstoftltf  JfoO. 

i  xxTiii.  These  two  Tales  tnerefore  of  ike  NonM  and  the  Chanonee  Yeman  being  removed  out 
sf  the  way,  ^Jketmarei  comes  clearly  next  to  the  Frankdeinee ;  but  how  they  are  to  be  connected 
t^^eOkBT,  and  whether  at  all,  is  a  matter  of  donbt.  What  I  have  printed  by  way  of  Prologue 
to  the  DoeUmree  Tale  I  found  in  one  of  the  best  M8S.  but  only  in  one :  in  the  others  it 
kas  no  Prologue.  The  first  line  applies  so  naturally  and  smartly  to  the  FrcmkeUinee  conclusion, 
Uitt  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  it  from  the  hand  of  Chaucer,  but  I  cannot  say  so  much 
for  the  fiye  following.  I  would  therefore  only  wish  these  lines  to  be  received  for  the  present, 
leeordiiig  to  the  lAW-phrase,  de  beite  este^  till  they  shall  either  be  more  authentically  established 
orsupeneded  by  the  discovery  of  the  genuine  Prologue. 

i  XXIX.  In  THE  DocTouRXS  Tale,  beside  Livy,  who  is  quoted,  Chaucer  may  possibly  have 
foUowed  Gower  in  some  particulars,  who  has  also  related  the  story  of  Virginia^  Conf.  AmanL 
E  viL  bat  he  has  not  been  a  servile  copyist  of  either  of  them. 

§xxx.  The  Pctrdoneres  TaU  has  a  Prologue  which  connects  it  with  the  Doetoures,  There  is 
UiD  a  pretty  long  preamble,  which  may  either  make  part  of  the  Prologue,  or  of  the  Tale.  The 
MSS.  differ  in  this  point.  I  have  chosen  to  throw  it  into  the  Tale,  aud  to  confine  the  Prologue 
to  what  I  suppose  to  be  its  proper  use,  the  introduction  of  the  new  Speaker.  When  he  is  once 
in  complete  possession  of  his  office  of  entertaining  the  company,  iiis  Prefaces  or  Digressions 
•hovld  all,  I  think,  be  equally  considered  as  parts  of  his  Tale. 

The  mere  outline  of  the  Parookeres  Tale  is  to  be  found  in  the  Cetoo  Nordle  AfUiehe, 
Nov.  IxxxiL 

§  XXXI.  The  Tale  of  the  Shopman  in  the  best  MSS.  has  no  Prologue,  What  has  been  printed 
u  soch  in  the  common  Editions  is  evidently  spurious.  To  supply  this  defect  I  have  ventured, 
apon  the  authority  of  one  MS.  (and,  I  confess,  not  one  of  the  best)  to  prefix  to  this  Tale  the 
Fnlogmiy  which  has  usually  been  prefixed  to  the  Tale  of  the  Squier,  As  this  Prologue  was 
UBdottbtedlyoompoeed  by  Chaucer,  it  must  have  had  a  place  somewhere  in  this  Edition,  and  if  I 
taanot  prove  that  it  was  really  intended  by  him  for  this  place,  I  think  the  Reader  will  allow  that 
it  fiDs  the  vaeanoy  extremely  well.  The  Pa/rd&neret  tale  may  very  properly  be  called  <*  a  thrifty 
l«b,"  and  he  himself  *<  a  learned  man"  [ver.  12905 — 8.]  ;  and  all  the  latter  part,  though  highly 
inproper  in  the  month  of  the  **  eurtete  Squier,^  is  perfectly  suited  to  the  character  of  the  Shipman. 

This  tale  is  generally  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  Decameron,  D.  viii.  N.  1.  but  I  should 
nther  believe  that  Chaucer  was  obliged  to  some  old  French  FalUeowr,  from  whom  Boccace  had 
also  borrowed  the  ground-work  of  his  Novel,  as  in  (he  case  of  the  Bevee  Tale.  Upon  either 
wppcsitioii,  a  great  part  of  the  incidents  must  probably  have  been  of  his  own  invention. 

S  XXXII.  The  transition  from  the  Tale  of  the  Shipman  to  that  of  the  Prioretee  is  happily  managed. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  from  what  Legende  of  the  Miracles  of  our  Lady  the  Prior- 
esses Tale  is  taken.  From  the  scene  being  laid  in  Asia,  it  should  seem,  that  this  was 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  many  stories,  which  have  been  propagated,  at  different  times,  to  excite 
or  justify  several  merciless  persecutions  of  the  Jews,  upon  the  charge  of  murthering  Christian 
children''!.  The  story  of  Hu^  ofLineoln,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  last  Stanza,  is  placed  by 
Matthew  Paris  under  the  year  1235. 

"  In  tt0  flnt  four  monthc  of  the  Acta  SaneUtrum  by  BoUaadiUi  I  find  the  followtng  names  of  Children  canonised, 
Mkcfing  ben  mnrthered by  Jews:  xxr  Mart.  WiUielmut  NorwteetuU.  1144.  Riehardut,  ParisiU.  U79,  xrii  Apr. 
Mititiplmst  BenuB.  1S87.  Wemerut,  Wetaii^s,  an.  eod.  AJBbertut,  Polonia,  1596.  I  suppose  the  remaining  eight 
■MMrths  would  famish  at  least  as  many  more.  See  a  Soottish  Ballad  [Rel.  of  Anc.  Poet  r.  L  p.  SS.],  npon  one  of  these 
nppossd  marthen^  The  Editor  has  Tsry  Ingenlonsly  coi\|ectnred  that  **  Minyland**  in  rer.  1.  is  a  oomiption  of 
**  MnsB.**  PtBriiapa  the  real  oonaaion  of  the  Ballad  may  hare  been  what  Is  said  to  have  happened  at  Trent^  in  1470,  to 
•bay  calM  ANmh.  Tha  Cardinal  Hadrian,  about  flftj  years  after,  mentioning  the  Rooks  of  Trent,  adds,  "quo  Judxl 
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§  XXXIII.  Next  to  ike  Prwreut  Chaucer  himself  is  called  upon  for  his  Tale.  In  the 
Prolog  he  has  dropped  a  few  touches  descriptive  of  his  own  person  and  manner,  hy  which  we 
learn,  that  he  was  used  to  look  much  upon  the  ground  ;  was  of  a  corpulent  habit ;  and  reserved 
in  his  behaviour.  His  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas  was  clearly  intended  to  ridicule  the  **  palpablA- 
gross "  fictions  of  the  common  Rimers  of  that  age,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  the  meanness  of 
their  language  and  versification.  It  is  full  of  phrases  taken  from  ItmnhroM^IA  beam  deacomiBf  and 
other  Romances  in  the  same  style,  which  are  still  extant.  A  few  of  his  imitations  of  them  will 
be  pointed  out  in  the  Notes. 

§  XXXIV.  For  the  more  complete  reprobation  of  this  species  of  Riming,  even  the  H<M^  who 
is  not  to  be  suspected  of  too  refined  a  taste,  is  made  to  cry  out  against  it,  and  to  cut  short  Sire 
Thopas  in  the  midst  of  his  adventures.  Chaucer  has  nothing  to  say  for  his  Bime,  but  that 
*'Uiithe  bett  he  caw"  [ver.  13856.],  and  readily  consents  to  tell  another  Tale  ;  but  having  just 
laughed  so  freely  at  the  bad  poetry  of  his  time,  he  might  think  it,  perhaps,  too  invidious  to 
exhibit  a  specimen  of  better  in  his  own  person,  and  therefore  his  other  Tale  is  in  prose,  a  mere 
translation  from,  Le  Livre  de  Jfdibee  et  de  dame  Prudence,^'  of  which  several  copies  are  still 
preserved  in  MS.*"  It  is  in  truth,  as  he  calls  it,  [ver.  13868.]  *  a  moral  tale  vertuoiu,**  and  was 
probably  much  esteemed  in  its  time,  but,  in  this  age  of  levity,  I  doubt  some  Readers  will  be 
apt  to  regret,  that  he  did  not  rather  give  us  the  remainder  of  Sire  Thopae, 

§  XXXV.  The  Prologue  of  the  Moxkes  Tale  connects  it  with  Mdibee,  The  Tale  itself  is 
certainly  formed  upon  the  plan  of  Boocac^t  great  work  de  eaeibue  mrorum  iiUuHrWrn^  but  Chaucer 
has  taken  the  several  Stories^  of  which  it  is  composed,  from  different  authors,  who  will  be 
particularized  in  the  Notes. 

§  XXXVI.  After  a  reasonable  number  of  melancholy  ditties,  or  Tragedies,  as  the  Monk  calls 
them,  he  is  interrupted  by  the  Knight,  and  the  Host  addresses  himself  to  the  Nonna  Preett^  to 
tell  them  ^twicke  t^ngat  may  their  hertei  glade/* 

The  Tale  of  the  Noxkes  Freest  is  cited  by  Dryden,  together  with  that  of  ike  Wife  of 
Batk,  as  of  Chaucer's  own.  invention.  But  that  great  Poet  was  not  very  conversant  with  the 
authors  of  which  Chaucer's  library  seems  to  have  been  composed.  Tke  W^eofBaikea  Tale  has 
been  shewn  above  to  be  taken  from  Gower,  and  the  Fable  of  the  Cock  and  the  Fox,  which 
makes  the  ground  of  tke  Nonnee  Preeetea  Tale,  is  clearly  borrowed  from  a  collection  of  iBsopean 
and  other  Fables,  by  Marie  a  French  Poetess,  whose  collection  of  Laia  has  been  mentioned 
before  in  n.  24.  As  her  Fable  is  short  and  weU  told,  and  has  never  been  printed,  I  shall  insert 
it  here  at  length",  and  the  more  willingly,  because  it  furnishes  a  convincing  proof,  how  able 
Chaucer  was  to  work  up  an  excellent  Tale  out  of  very  small  materials. 

ob  Simenis  aedem  ne  aaplnn  qnldflm  aodent.  Prt^.  ad  Wnrum  de  Serm.  Lat,  The  change  of  the  name  in  the  Soni^, 
fh>m  Bimen  to  Eugh,  Is  natuxal  eooogh  in  tM»  oonntiy,  when  iliDllar  itodM  oSHuffh  ^Norwkk  and  JST^pft  gTrfcidrfn 
had  been  long  cnrrent. 

M  Two  copies  of  thia  work  are  in  the  MoMinn,  M&  Reg,  19  C  vlL  and  19  C.  zL  in  French  Pxne&    Da  riaainj. 
Bibliot  deaBomans,  t.  iL  p.  848.  mantloni  two  oopiea  of  the  lame  work  en  were,  done  la  BtbiioUuqtu  Seguier, 

»  From  MS.  Harl.  978.  t  70. 

D  on  eok  reennte,  U  eitot 
Bur  on  femer,  e  si  ehantok 
Par  de  lex  11  Tient  un  gupilx, 
Bl  I'apeia  par  mus  heaos  dlz. 
Sire,  frt  n,  miu  terei  bel ; 
Uae  ne  Ti  si  gent  cSatL 
Clere  toix  as  sor  tote  zien, 
Fors  tonpere,  qe  Jo  vi  hien  ; 
Unc  oiiel  mens  ne  chanta ; 
MesQlefistmeuz,  karUduniL 
Si  pais  Jeo  fere,  dlst  11  oocs. 
Les  ^a  bat,  les  oils  ad  elos, 
Oumter  qnida  phis  derement. 
LI  gupQ  saut,  e  sQ  prant ; 
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§  zxzviz.  The  sixteen  lineSy  which  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Nonnes  PreeOet  TcHe,  might 
perhaps  more  properly  be  considered  as  the  beginning  of  the  Prologue  to  the  succeeding  Tale, 
if  it  vere  oertain  what  Tale  was  intended  to  succeed.  In  both  Dr.  Askew's  MSS.*the  last  of 
these  lines  is  read  thus^— 

Sddo  unto  the  Nunne  u  je  ahal  heer. — 

ind  there  are  six  more  lines  to  introduce  her  Tale ;  but,  as  these  six  lines  are  manifestly 
foi]^  for  the  purpose,  I  have  chosen  rather  to  adhere  to  the  other  MSS.  which  acknowledge 
diemselTes  defective  in  this  part,  and  give  us  the  Nonnes  TaU^  as  I  have  done,-  without  any 
iDtTodaction.  It  is  very  probable,  I  think,  that  Chaucer  himself  had  not  determined,  whether 
he  dioiild  connect  tia  N<mne$  Tale  with  that  of  the  Nonne$  Freest,  or  whether  he  should  interpose 
a  Tale  or  two,  or  perhaps  more,  between  them. 

Thb  Tai.x  of  thk  Nokke  is  almost  literally  translated  from  the  life  of  St.  Cecilia  in  the 
la^mia  asanea  of  Jaoobus  Januensis.  It  is  mentioned  by  Chancer,  as  a  separate  work,  in  his 
Lofmdt  nf^ood  WMMS,  [ver.  426.]  under  the  title  of  ^  the  life  of  Seint  Cecile,"  and  it  still  retains 
eTident  marks  that  it  was  not  originally  composed  in  the  form  of  a  Tale  to  be  sipdktn  by  ike 
Nonae^,  However  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Chaucer  meant  to  incorporate  it  into  this 
coUeetioii  of  Canterbury  Tales,  as  the  Prologue  of  the  Chanones  Yemcm  expressly  refers  to  it. 

Yen  la  foreit  od  led  t'en  ts. 
Par  ml  im  champ,  u  U  passa, 
Curent  apres  tut  li  pastor ; 
LI  dilens  le  huent  tut  entnr. 
Veit  le  gnpll.  Id  le  cok  tlent, 
Mar  le  guaina  a!  par  eus  vlent. 
Ya,  frt  11  coce,  li  lurescrie, 
Qe  sni  tuena,  ne  me  larras  mie. 
li  gapQ  Tolt  parle  en  haut, 
E  li  coee  de  aa  bndie  saut. 
Bur  nn  haut  ftist  a'eet  muntes. 
Quant  li  gupilc  a'est  reguardei, 
Mut  par  se  tient  en£uiti]16. 
Que  li  00C8  Tad  si  enginn«. 
De  maltalente  de  droit  ire 
La  Imciie  comenoe  a  maudlre, 
Ke  parole  quant  derereit  tatre. 
Id  eocs  reapunt,  ai  del  Jeo  ftdre, 
Maadireroil,  Id  toU  duiner, 
Quant  n  deit  guarder  e  gualter. 
Que  mal  ne  vient  a  lur  Seignur 

Ceo  font  11  f ol  tut  li  pluaur, 
'  Parolent  quant  deiyent  toiaer, 
Teisent  quant  H  deivent  parler. 

The  leicmblaDee  of  ChauMr'a  Tale  to  this  fable  Is  obyioua ;  and  it  is  the  more  probable  that  he  raally  copied  tram 
Ihrie,  beeanae  no  mch  Fable  is  to  bo  found  either  in  the  Greek  JEeop,  or  in  any  of  the  Latin  oompilationa  (that  I  hare 
MB)  wUcli  w«nt  about  in  the  dark  ages  under  the  name  of  jEsop.  Whether  it  waa  invented  by  Marlb,  or  whether 
*e  tiaaaiatod  It,  with  the  reat  of  her  fablea,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  reraion  of  iEaop  by  King  Alfred,  aa  die  aaya 
hcndf,  1  caanu»t  pretend  to  determine.  Though  no  Anglo-Saxon  reraion  of  JEeop  be  now,  aa  I  can  find,  extant,  theT« 
■eykava  been  one  fonnerly,  whloh  may  have  paaaed,  like  many  other  trandationa  into  that  language,  under  the 
aene  of  Alfred ;  and  it  may  be  urged  in  support  of  the  probabflity  of  Marie's  poaitiTe  aaaertion,  that  she  appears, 
frompaasiVea  in  bar  LaU,  to  hava  had  aome  knowledge  of  English.  I  must  ohsenre  that  the  name  of  the  King, 
when  English  Ycralon  ahe  professes  to  follow,  is  differently  stated  In  different  MSS.  In  the  best  MS.  Harl.  t/TB.  it  is 
pUUy  U  rtis  Ahartd,  In  a  later  MS.  Yesp.  B.  xIt.  it  is  Li  reis  HenrU.  Pasquier  ZReeherches,  L  viiL  e.  L]  calls  him 
U rsf  JmurU  and  Ihi  Cbesne  (aa  quoted  by  Menage,  t.  Roman)  UroU  Mires  t  but  all  the  oopies  agree  In  making 
Xsrfedsslaieb  that  she  traaslated  her  work  **derAngloit  en  Roman,**  A  Latin  JBsop,  M&  iti^.  15  A.  tIL  has  the 
■ae  stairy  of  an  BngUah  version  by  order  of  a  Re*  A  nglia  Affrus, 

*  The  wboto  Introdnotion  is  fai  the  style  of  a  person  writing^  and  not  of  one  speaMng,  I'  we  compare  it  with  the 
btaetaetkn  to  Ibo  PlrioresiBS  Tale,  the  difference  will  be  very  striking.    See  particularly  rer.  liS646. 

Yet  prsje  I  yon,  that  reien  that  I  voriU-^ 
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§  zxxvTiT.  The  introduction  of  the  Chanonet  Tanan  to  tell  a  Tale,  at  a  time  when  so  many  of 
the  original  characters  remain  to  be  called  upon,  appears  a  little  extraordinary.  It  should 
seem,  that  some  sudden  resentment  had  determined  Chaucer  to  interrupt  the  regular  eourse 
of  his  work,  in  order  to  insert  a  Satire  against  the  Alchemists.  That  their  pretended  science 
was  much  cultivated  about  this  time  "*,  and  produced  its  usual  evils,  may  fairly  be  inferred  from 
the  Act,  which  was  passed  soon  after,  6  H.  IV.  c.  iv.  to  make  it  Felonie  to  muUiplie  gold  or  ftfwr, 
HT  to  1IM  ike  art  of  muUiplio<xtion, 

§  XXXIX.  In  the  Pbolooue  to  the  Mawciples  Tale,  the  Pilgrims  are  supposed  to  be 
arrived  at  a  little  town  called  **  Bob  up  and  down,  under  the  blee,  in  Canterbury  way."  I 
cannot  find  a  town  of  that  name  in  any  Map,  but  it  must  have  lain  between  Boughton,  the 
place  last  mentioned,  and  Canterbury.  The  Fable  of  the  Crow,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
Manciples  Tale,  has  been  related  by  so  many  authors,  from  Ovid  down  to  Gower,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whom  Chaucer  principally  followed.  His  skill  in  new  dressing  an  old  story 
was  never,  perhaps,  more  successfully  exerted. 

§  XL.  After  the  TaU  of  the  ManeipU  the  common  Editions,  since  1542  *^,  place  what  is  called 


and  in  ver.  15580L  the  Relater,  or  rather  Writer,  of  the  Tale,  in  aU  the  MSB.  except  one  of  middling  antborlty. 
if  called  "unworthy  8om  of  ETe."   Booh  little  inaocnradea  are  strong  proofo  of  an  nnflnlahed  work.    See  before 

*i  The  first  considerable  Coinage  of  Gold  fn  thisconntry  was  begun  by  Edward  m,  in  the  year  1343,  and  aooordintgto 
Camden.  [In  his  Remains,  Art  Monsp"]  '*  the  Alchemists  did  alBim,  as  an  unwritten  verity,  that  the  Rosenobles,  which 
were  coined  soon  after,  were  made  by  projection  or  multiplicatltm  Alchemical  of  Raymond  Lolly  in  the  Tower  of  LoQ' 
don.**  In  proof  of  this,*'  besides  the  tradition  of  the  Rabbles  in  that  faculty,"  they  aUedged"  the  Inscription  ;Jertc«a«tem 
trantiemper  nudium  eorum  (bat  ;**  which  they  profoundly  expounded,  as  Jttus  passed  invisibU  and  in  most  sscret 
numner  bp  tKe  middest  f^  Pharisees,  so  that  gold  was  made  bp  invisible  and  secret  art  amidst  the  iffnoranL  But 
others  say,  *•  that  Text  was  the  only  amulet  used  In  that  credulous  warfuing  age  to  eeoape  dangers  in  battles."  Thus 
Camden.  I  rather  b^eve  it  was  an  Amulet,  or  Charm,  principally  used  sgalnst  Thieres ;  upon  the  authority  of  the 
following  passage  of  Sir  John  Mandevile,  c  x.  p.  137.  "  And  an  half  myle  fro  Naaarethe  is  the  Lepe  of  onie  Lord : 
for  the  Jewes  Udden  him  upon  an  highe  roohe  for  to  make  him  lepe  down  and  have  slayn  him :  but  Jean  panwd 
amonges  hem,  and  lepte  up<m  another  roohe ;  and  yit  ben  the  steppes  of  his  feet  sene  in  the  roohe  where  he  allygbtab 
And  therf ore  seyn  sum  men  whan  thai  dreden  hem  of  Thefes  on  coy  weye^  or  of  Enemyes :  Jestts  autem  transiens 
per  medium  iSorum  ibat  .•  that  is  to  seyne ;  Jesus  farsotkepassynge  be  the  mpddes  ofhemhe  wente :  in  tokeneand  mynde, 
that  cure  Lord  paised  thorghe  out  the  Jewes  eruelteeb  and  naped  safly  fro  hem ;  so  surdp  mows  men  passen  the  perils 
f^Thtfts^^  Bee  also  Catal.  BIS&  HarL  n.  S966.  Ifcmustbeowned,  that  a  BpeU  against  Thieves  was  the  most  serrioe- 
able,  if  not  the  most  elegant,  Inscription  that  ooud  be  put  upon  Gold  Coin. 

Ashmole,  in  his  Theairum  Chemicum,  p.  443.  has  repeated  this  ridiculous  story  oonoeming  Lully  with  additlooal 
circumstances,  as  if  he  really  believed  it ;  though  Lully  by  the  best  accounts  had  been  dead  above  twenty  yean 
before  Edward  III  began  to  coin  Gold. 

The  mme  Author  {MereurtopAUus  A^lieus,  as  he  styles  himself)  has  inserted  among  his  Eerwtstiqus  Mfsteries 
(p.  S13.)  an  old  English  Poem,  under  the  title  of  Hermes  Bird,  which  (he  says  in  his  Notes,  p.  467.)  was  thought  to  have 
been  written  originally  by  Raymund  LuUp,  or  at  least  made  English  by  Cremer,  Abbot  of  Westminster  and  Schobtf 
to  Lully,  p.  46S.    The  truth  Is,  that  the  Poem  is  one  of  Lydgate's,  and  had  been  printed  by  Caxton  under  ita  true 

» 

title,  The  Chorle  and  the  Bird  /  and  the  fable,  on  which  it  is  built,  is  related  by  Petrus  Alphonsus  {de  CIcrfeoA 
JHsHplind.  MB.  Reg.  10  B.  xii.)  who  lived  above  two  hundred  years  before  Lully. 

*s  In  the  Edition  of  1542,  when  tke  Plowmam's  TaU  was  first  printed,  it  was  plaoed  ti/ter  the  Penonti  Tale*  The 
Editor,  whoever  he  was,  had  not  assnranoe  enough,  it  should  seem,  to  thrust  it  Into  the  body  of  the  work.  In  the 
subsequent  Editions  however,  as  it  had  probably  been  well  received  by  the  public^  upon  account  of  ita  violent  Inveo- 
tives  against  the  Church  of  Romei  it  was  advanced  to  a  more  honourable  station,  next  to  the  Manciple^  Tale  and 
bifore  the  Person's.  The  only  account  which  we  have  of  any  ICB.  of  this  Tale  Is  tnm  Mr.  Bpeght,  who  says  (Note 
prefixed  to  Plowman*s  Taie),  that  he  had  **  scene  it  in  written  hand  in  Jolm  Btowes  Librazie  In  a  booke  of  audi 
antiquities  as  seemed  to  have  been  written  neare  to  Chaucer's  time."  He  does  not  ssy  that  it  was  amtmg  the  ComUT' 
burp  Tales,  or  that  it  had  Chaucer's  name  to  it.  We  can  therefore  only  Judge  of  it  by  the  Internal  evldenoe,  and  upon 
that  I  have  no  acruple  to  declare  my  own  opinion,  that  it  has  not  the  least  reeemblance  to  Chaucer's  manner,  either  of 
writing  or  thinking,  in  his  other  works.  Though  he  and  Boccaoe  have  laughed  at  some  of  the  abuses  of  reUgiin  and 
the  disorders  of  Boeleelastlflal  personab  it  is  quite  imvedible  that  either  of  them,  or  even  WicUff  himself,  would  have 
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Ai  Pb«Mni*ff  Tal« ;  bat,  as  I  cannot  nndentand  that  there  is  the  least  ground  of  evidence, 
either  external  or  internal,  for  believing  it  to  be  a  work  of  Chaucer's,  I  have  not  admitted  it 
into  this  Edition. 

§  XI.I.  The  Pkrsokxs  Prologue  therefore  is  here  placed  next  to  the  MandpUt  TdU^  agree- 
ably to  all  the  M8S.  which  are  known,  and  to  every  Edition  before  1542.  In  this  Prologue, 
which  iDtrodnces  the  last  Tale  upon  the  Journey  to  Canterbury,  Chaucer  has  again  pointed  out 
to  us  the  time  of  the  day ;  but  the  hour  by  the  clock  is  very  differently  represented  in  the 
MSS.  In  some  it  is  ten,  in  others  two  t  in  most  of  the  best  MSS./oicf^,  and  in  one  fiw.  Accord- 
ing to  the  phaenomena  here  mentioned,  the  Sun  being  29°  high,  and  the  length  of  the  Shadow 
to  the  projecting  body  as  11  to  6,  it  was  betueenfour  and  five.  As  by  this  reckoning  there  were 
ftt  least  three  hours  left  to  sunset,  one  does  not  well  see  with  what  propriety  the  Host  admo- 
nishes the  Person  to  hatte  Aim,  because  **  the  Sonne  vol  adouny**  and  to  be  "fructnota  in  litd 
tpaet  ;**  and  indeed  the  Penan,  knowing  probably  how  much  time  he  had  good,  seems  to  have 
psid  not  the  least  r^;ard  to  his  admonition  ;  for  his  Tale,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  twice  as 
long  as  any  of  the  others.  It  is  entitled  in  some  MSS.  ^  Traetatut  di  PcenUentiA,  pro  Fabula,  ut 
dkttnr,  Bectoris  f  and  I  much  suspect  that  it  is  a  translation  of  some  such  treatise.  I  can 
Dot  reeommend  it  as  a  very  entertaining  or  edifying  performance  at  this  day  ;  but  the  Reader 
wiQ  be  pleased  to  remember,  in  excuse  both  of  Chaucer  and  his  Editor,  that,  considering  the 
Canterbury  Tales  as  a  great  picture  of  life  and  manners,  the  pieoe  would  not  have  been 
complete,  if  it  had  not  included  the  Religion  of  the  time. 

I  xLii.  What  Is  commonly  called  the  Be^rctctatwn  at  the  end  of  the  Person's  Tale,  in  several 
MSS.  makes  part  of  that  Tale ;  and  certainly  the  appellation  of  ^  Utd  tretm*'  suits  better  with 
s  single  tale,  than  with  such  a  voluminous  work  as  the  whole  body  of  Canterbury  Tales.  But 
then  on.  the  other  hand  the  recital,  which  is  made  in  one  part  of  it  of  several  compositions  of 
Qianeer,  coud  properly  be  made  by  nobody  but  himself.  I  have  printed  it,  as  I  found  it  in 
MS.  Ask.  i.  with  a  few  corrections  from  other  MSS.  and  in  the  Notes  I  shall  give  the  best 
account  that  I  can  of  it. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  several  parts  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  which  ore  printed  in 
this  Edition,  it  may  not  be  improper,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  Discourse,  to  state  shortly  the 
psrts  which  are  wanting  to  complete  the  journey  to  Canterbury :  of  the  rest  of  Chaucer's 
intended  Plan,  as  has  been  said  before,  we  have  nothing.  Supposing  therefore  the  number  of 
the  Pilgrims  to  have  been  twenty^ine  (see  before,  §  vi.),  and  allowing  the  Tale  of  the  Chcmonet 
Tmam  to  stand  in  the  place  of  that  which  we  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  Kni^Uea  Teman, 
the  Tales  wanting  will  be  only  those  of  the  fioe  City-Mechanics  and  the  Ploughman.  It  is  not 
hkdy  that  the  Tales  told  by  such  characters  would  have  been  among  the  most  valuable  of  the 

iifM  at  ttie  whole  gorenunent  of  the  Church,  in  the  style  of  this  Plewman*9  Tate.  If  they  had  been  dlepoeed  to  sooh 
m  irfiwipt,  their  tiinee  would  not  hare  born  It ;  but  It  U  probable^  that  Chancer,  though  he  has  been  preaeed  into  the 
■rvke  «C  Fnteetantiam  by  some  nalooi  writen,  was  as  good  a  Catholic  as  men  of  his  nnderstanding  and  rank  in 
lS*hBf«9Baeralljbeen.  The  neceesl^  of  anrioalar  Confeesion,  ooe  of  the  great  snandals  of  POpery,  oannot  be  more 
Mnagly  fnmloatcd  than  it  lain  the  following  Tale  of  the  Penan. 

I  wai  Jut  obsanre,  that  Spoiaer  seems  to  speak  of  the  Author  of  the  Plowman'e  Taie  as  a  distinot  person  from 
Cbaueer,  tboogh,  in  compliance,  I  suppose^  with  the  taste  of  his  age^  he  puts  them  bothon  the  same  footing.  In 
ttasyilBgne  to  A«  SkephenTe  Calendar  he  says  to  his  book,— 

Dare  not  to  matdi  thy  pipe  with  Tiiifnu  his  sUle, 
Nor  with  the  PUgtlm  that  UU  PUmfikman  plaid  awhile. 

Ibwv  flvt  Xr.  WartoB,  In  his  excellent  ObeervatUme  on  Bpenser,  t.  L  p.  ISS.  supposes  this  passage  to  refer  to  the 
fkAtme  ef  Pierce  Ptemgkman  /  but  my  reason  for  differing  from  him  is,  that  the  Author  of  the  Tislons  neter,  as  X 
MDcmbar,  qwaks  of  Mewe(^  in  the  character  of  a  Ploughman, 

or  Of  PO^rim'e  TaU^  which  has  also,  with  as  little  foundation,  been  attributed  to  Chancer  (8peght*s  Life  of  Ch.)  X 
thril  lyeak  In  aBOther  places   Bee  App.  to  Prof.  A.  n.  a  p.  t. 
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set ;  bnt  they  might,  and  probably  would,  have  served  to  link  together  those  which  at  present 
are  nnconnected ;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  they  either  have  been 
lost,  or,  as  I  rather"  believe,  were  never  finished  by  the  Author. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS 

TO  THE 

ESSAY,  AND   INTRODUCTORY   DISCOURSE. 


BSmat,  Am.  pw  zzxix.  n.  61.  A  lAarned  peraon,  whoao  fkyonn  I  have  already  acknowledged  in  the  OI06&  r.  Goas, 
tannot  ttequittet  in  this  notion,  **  that  the  greatest  part  of  Chaucer's  ,haoio  veraes,  when  properly  written  and  pro- 
noonoedy  are  rerses  of  eleren  qrUaUes;**  and  for  a  proof  of  the  oontrary  he  refers  me  partionlarly  to  the  JToniwsf 
PretHei  TaU,  for.  14970,  and  the  verses  following  and  preceding.  I  am  sorry  that  by  an  miguarded  expression  I 
shoold  have  exposed  myself  to  a  oontroTersy,  which  can  only  be  decided  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  final  syllables 
of  between  thirty  and  fbrty  thousand  lines.  It  would  answer  my  purpose  as  well  to  say  *'a  ffreal  part,"  instead  of 
'*  Uu  greaUit  part  /**  but  in  support  of  my  ilrst  idea  I  must  be  permitted  to  obeenre,  that  I  have  oarefully  examined 
a  hundred  lines  which  precede^  and  as  many  which  follow  ver.  14970,  and  I  find,  that  a  dear  miOortty  of  them,  at  tkejf 
are  priniedt  end  in  t  feminine,  and  consequently,  aocordfaig  to  my  hypothesis,  have  an  eleventh  syllable.  I  observe 
too,  that  several  more  ou^AI  to  have  been  printed  as  ending  with  an  e  feminine ;  but  whether  the  omission  of  it  should 
be  imputed  to  the  defeotiveDess  of  the  M8S.  or  to  the  negligence  of  the  collator,  I  cannot  be  oertain.  See  the  oonclnd- 
ing  note  of  the  Enay,  &o.  p.  xlvL  and  xlvil. 

P.  xxxix.  n.  62.  Add~Jt  may  not  be  improper  here  to  obso-ve  farther,  that  a  third  poem,  whidi  Is  mentioned  In  tba 
Decameron  in  the  same  manner  with  the  Tkeeeida  and  the  FO&ttraiOt  was  also  probably  one  of  Boccaoe's  own  com- 
positions.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  Third  Day,  it  is  said,  that  "Dlooeo  et  la  Fiammetta  oomindarono  a  cantare  di 
Mttter  QuiglUimo  et  deUa  dama  del  Vergiu."  There  is  an  old  French  Romance,  upon  this  snljeot,  as  I  apprehend*  in 
H&  Bodl.  8306.   It  is  entitled  Le  Romant  de  la  CkastOaine  du  Verap,  and  begirn  Uiiia  t 

Um  maniere  de  gens  sont 
Qui  d'esta«  loyaulx  semUant  font— 
Ainsi  quH  avint  en  Bouxgolgne 
D*nn  dievslier  prenz  et  hardi 
Et  de  la  dame  du  Yergy.— ^ 

The  story  is  the  ssmo,  in  the  main,  with  that  of  the  70th  Novel  in  the  Heptameron  of  the  Qaeea  of  Navam,  from 
which,  I  suppose,  the  more  modem  ffUtoire  de  la  Comtetee  du  Vergi,  Par.  1728,  Is  taken. 

I  cannot  find  that  any  Italian  poem  upon  this  suljeot  is  now  extant ;  bnt  the  unaccountable  negleot»  with  which  the 
poetry  of  Boocaoe  has  bieen  long  toeated  by  those  very  oonntrymen  of  his  who  iddlae  his  proee^  makes  the  snppoeltioD, 
I  think,  not  Improbable^  that  a  small  piece  of  this  sort  may  have  been  sulllBied  to  perish,  or  even  to  lurk  at  tliis  day, 
unpnbliAed  and  unnoticed,  in  some  Italian  library. 

DiscouRsB,  A'C  p.  II.  n.  6. 1. 7*  The  latest  historical  fkct]  This  passage  dionld  be  oompared  wlfli  the  n.  on  ver.  14709, 
and  corrected  accordingly. 

P.  Ix. }  XIX.  Add— I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Steevens  for  pointing  out  to  me  a  story,  which  has  a  great  resemblance^  In  its 
prindpal  incidents,  to  the  Freret  tale.  It  is  quoted  by  D'Artlgny,  Mtmoiret  d'Hietaire,  &a  T.  liL  p.  238.  tnim  acollee- 
tlon  of  Elermons,  by  an  anonymous  Dominican,  printed  about  the  beginning  of  the  xvith  Century,  under  the  title  of 
'*  Sermonet  dUetpuli." 

n  When  we  recollect,  that  Chanow's  papers  must  in  all  probability  have  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  his  Bon  Thomas, 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  father^  death,  was  of  full  age,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  all  proper  ears  was  taken  of  them ; 
and  if  the  Tales  in  question  had  ever  been  inserted  among  the  others^  it  Is  scarce  concdvable  that  they  should  sll 
have  slipt  out  of  all  the  Ck>pies  of  this  work,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  or  Information.  Nor  Is  there  any  suffi- 
cient ground  for  imagining  that  so  many  Tales  ooud  have  been  suppressed  by  design ;  though  nioh  a  supposition  may 
perliape  be  admitted  to  aooonnt  for  the  loss  of  some  smaller  passages.   See  above,  n.  8. 
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THE  PROLOGUE. 


y.  1—90 


Whajos  flut  April  with  his  shotires  sote 
Thediuiigfate  of  March  hath  perced  to  the  rote, 
And  batrod  eTery  reine  in  swiche  lioour. 
Of  vfaidie  Tertoe  engendred  is  the  flour ; 
ttlaii  Zephims  eke  with  hw  sote  brethe 
Eospired  hath  in  every  holt  and  hethe 
The  teodre  croppes,  and  the  yonge  sonne 
Hath  ID  the  Ram  his  faalfe  eonrs  yronne, 
I  And  onale  fonles  maken  melodie. 
That  ilepen  alle  night  with  open  eye. 
So  priketh  hem  nature  in  hir  coragee ; 
TfasB  longen  folk  to  gon  on  pilgrimages, 
Aad  palinierea  for  to  seken  strange  strondes. 
To  terre  halwes  oouthe  in  sondry  londes ; 
And  qteeiaUy,  from  eveiy  shires  ende 
Of  Englelond,  to  Canterbury  they  wende, 
Ae  holy  blistfol  martyr  for  to  seke. 
That  hem  hath  holpen,  whan  that  Uiey  were  seke. 

BcfeUe,  that,  in  that  seson  on  a  day, 
Ii  Soathwerk  at  the  Tabard  as  I  Uy, 
Redy  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Ganterlnury  with  devonte  corase. 
At  nii^t  was  eome  into  that  hoetelrie 
Wd  nine  and  twenty  in  a  compagnie 
Of  soikdxy  folk,  bv  arentnre  yfalle 
la  felawuiip,  and  pilgrimes  were  they  alle, 
That  toward  Canterbury  wolden  ride. 
Tbe  efaamhres  and  the  stables  weren  wide, 
Aad  wel  we  weren  esed  atte  beste. 

And  shortly,  whan  the  sonne  was  gon  to  reste, 
So  hadde  I  spoken  with  hem  everich  on, 
That  I  was  of  hir  felawship  anon, 
And  made  forword  erly  for  to  rise. 
To  lake  onie  way  ther  as  I  yon  devise. 

Bat  natheles,  while  I  have  time  and  space, 
Or  that  1  forther  in  this  tale  pace. 
Me  thinketh  it  accordant  to  reson, 
To  tellen  yon  alle  the  condition 
Of  cche  of  hem,  so  as  it  semed  me, 
And  whicbe  they  weren,  and  of  what  degre ; 
Axid  eke  in  what  araie  that  they  were  inne  ; 
Aad  at  a  knight  than  wol  I  firste  beginne. 

A  KinoBT  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man, 
Tkat  6^  tbe  time  that  he  firste  began 
To  rideo  OQty  he  loved  chevalrie, 


Trouthe  and  honour,  fredom  and  eurtesie. 
Ful  worthy  was  he  in  his  lordes  werre. 
And  therto  hadde  he  ridden,  no  man  ferre. 
As  wel  in  Cristendom  as  in  Hethenesse, 
And  ever  honoured  for  his  worthinease. 

At  Alisandre  he  was  whan  it  was  wonne. 
Ful  often  time  he  hadde  the  bord  begonne 
Aboven  alle  nations  in  Pruce. 
In  Lettowe  hadde  he  reysed  and  in  Ruce, 
No  cristen  man  so  ofte  of  his  degre. 
In  Gremade  at  the  siege  eke  hadde  he  be 
Of  Algesir,  and  ridden  in  Belmarie. 
At  Leyes  was  he,  and  at  Satalie, 
Whan  they  were  wonne ;  and  in  the  Crete 
At  many  a  noble  armee  hadde  he  be. 
At  mortal  batallles  hadde  he  ben  fiftene. 
And  foughten  for  our  faith  at  Tramissene 
In  listes  thries,  and  ay  slain  his  fo. 

This  ilke  worthy  knight  hadde  ben  also 
Somtime  with  the  lord  of  Palatie, 
Agen  another  hethen  in  Turkie  : 
And  evermore  he  hadde  a  sovereine  pris. 
And  though  that  he  was  worthy  he  was  wise, 
And  of  his  port  as  roeke  as  is  a  mayde. 
He  never  yet  no  vilanie  ne  sayde 
In  alle  his  lif,  unto  do  manere  wight. 
He  was  a  veray  parfit  gentil  knight. 

But  for  to  tellen  you  of  his  araie. 
His  hors  was  good,  but  he  ne  was  not  gaie. 
Of  fustian  he  wered  a  gipon, 
Alle  besmo^d  vrith  his  habergeon, 
For  he  was  late  ycome  fro  his  viage. 
And  wente  for  to  don  his  pilgrimage. 

With  him  ther  was  his  sone  a  yonge  Squteb, 
A  lover,  and  a  lusty  bachelor, 
With  lockes  crull  as  they  were  laide  in  presse. 
Of  twenty  yere  of  age  ho  was  I  gesse. 
Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  lengthe. 
And  wonderly  deliver,  and  grete  of  strengthe. 
And  he  hadde  be  somtime  in  chevachie. 
In  Flaundres,  in  Artois,  and  in  Picardie, 
And  borne  him  wel,  as  of  so  litel  space, 
In  hope  to  stonden  in  his  ladies  grace. 

Embrouded  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mede 
Alle  ful  of  fresshe  floures,  white  and  rede. 
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Singing  he  was,  or  floyting  alle  the  day. 

He  was  as  fresshe  as  is  the  moneth  of  May. 

Short  was  his  goune,  with  sieves  long  and  wide. 

Wei  coude  he  sitte  on  hors,  and  fayre  ride. 

He  coude  songes  make,  and  wel  endite, 

Juste  and  eke  dance,  and  wel  pourtraie  and  write. 

So  hoto  he  loved,  that  by  nightez^ale 

He  slop  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale. 

Curteis  he  was,  lowly,  and  servisable, 
And  earf  before  his  fader  at  the  table. 

A  Yeman  hadde  he,  and  servantes  no  mo 
At  that  time,  for  him  Inste  to  ride  so  ; 
And  he  was  cladde  in  cote  and  hode  of  grene. 
A  shefe  of  peacock  arwes  bright  and  kene 
Under  his  belt  he  bare  ful  thriftily. 
Wel  coude  he  dresse  his  takel  yemanly : 
His  arwes  drouped  not  with  fetheres  lowe. 
And  in  his  bond  he  bare  a  mighty  bowe. 

A  not-hed  hadde  he,  with  a  bronne  visage. 
Of  wood-craft  coude  he  wel  alle  the  usage. 
Upon  his  arme  he  bare  a  gaie  bracer, 
And  by  his  side  a  swerd  and  a  bokeler, 
And  on  that  other  side  a  gaie  da^ere, 
Hameised  wel,  and  sharpe  as  pomt  of  spero : 
A  Cristofre  on  his  brest  of  silver  shene. 
An  home  he  bare,  the  baudrik  was  of  grene. 
A  forster  was  he  sothely  as  I  gesse. 

Ther  was  also  a  Nonne,  a  Pjuorbssi, 
That  of  hire  smiling  was  ful  simple  and  coy ; 
Hire  gretest  othe  n'as  but  by  Seint  Eloy  ; 
And  she  was  doped  madame  Eglentine. 
Ful  wel  she  sange  the  service  devine^ 
Entuned  in  hire  nose  ful  swetely  ; 
And  Frenche  she  spake  ful  fayre  and  fetisly, 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  bowe, 
For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe. 
At  mete  was  she  wel  ytaughte  withalle  ; 
She  lette  no  morsel  from  hire  lippes  falle, 
Ne  wette  hire  fingres  in  hire  sauce  depe. 
Wel  coude  she  carie  a  morsel,  and  wel  kepe, 
Thatte  no  drope  ne  fell  upon  hire  brest. 
In  curtesie  was  sette  ful  moche  hire  lest. 
Hire  over  lippe  wiped  she  so  dene, 
That  in  hire  cuppe  was  no  ferthing  sene 
Of  grese,  whan  she  dronken  hadde  hire  draught. 
Ful  semely  after  hire  mete  she  raught. 
And  sikerly  she  was  of  grete  disport, 
And  ful  plesant,  and  amiable  of  port, 
And  peined  hire  to  contrefeten  chere 
Of  court,  and  ben  estatelich  of  manere^ 
And  to  ben  holden  digne  of  reverence. 

But  for  to  speken  of  hire  conscience. 
She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous. 
She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
Caughte  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded  or  bledde. 
Of  smale  houndes  hadde  she,  that  she  fedde 
With  rosted  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wastel  bred9 
But  sore  wept  she  if  on  of  hem  were  dede, 
Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  yerde  smert : 
And  all  was  consdence  and  tendre  herte. 

Ful  semely  hire  wimple  ypinched  was  ; 
Hire  nose  tretis ;  hire  eyen  grey  as  glas ; 
Hire  mouth  ful  smale,  and  therto  soft  and  x«d ; 
But  sikerly  she  hadde  a  &yre  forehed. 
It  was  almost  a  spanne  brode  I  trowe ; 
For  hardily  she  was  not  undergrowe. 

Ful  fetise  was  hire  doke,  as  I  was  ware. 
Of  imale  eorall  aboute  hire  arm  she  baro 


A  pair  of  bedes,  gauded  all  with  grene  ; 
And  tlieron  heng  a  broche  of  gold  ful  shene, 
On  whiche  was  first  ywriten  a  crouned  A, 
And  after.  Amor  vincii  omnia. 

Another  Noivnb  also  with  hire  hadde  she. 
That  was  hire  chapelleine,  and  Fbjbbbtss  tfajre. 

A  Monk  ther  was,  a  fayre  for  the  maistrie. 
An  out-rider,  that  loved  venerie  ; 
A  manly  man,  to  ben  an  abbot  able. 
Ful  many  a  deinte  hors  hadde  he  in  stable . 
And  whan  he  rode,  men  mighte  his  bridel  here 
Gingeling  in  a  whistling  wind  as  dere. 
And  eke  as  loude,  as  doth  the  ehapell  belle, 
Ther  as  this  lord  was  keper  of  the  celle. 

The  reule  of  seint  Maure  and  of  seint  Beneit, 
Because  that  it  was  olde  and  somdele  streit, 
This  ilke  monk  lette  olde  thinges  pace. 
And  held  after  the  newe  world  the  trace. 
He  yave  not  of  the  text  a  pulled  hen. 
That  saith,  that  hunters  ben  not  holy  men  ; 
Ne  that  4  monk,  whan  he  is  rekkdes, 
Is  like  to  a  fish  that  is  waterles ; 
This  is  to  say,  a  monk  out  of  his  cloistre. 
This  ilke  text  held  he  not  worth  an  oistre. 
And  I  say  his  opinion  was  good. 
What  shulde  he  studie,  and  make  himaelven  wood. 
Upon  a  book  in  cloistre  alway  to  pore, 
Or  swinken  with  his  hondes,  and  taboure, 
As  Austin  bit  I  how  shal  the  world  be  served ! 
Let  Austin  have  his  swink  to  him  reserved. 
Therfore  he  was  a  prickasoure  a  right : 
Greihoundes  he  hadde  as  swift  as  foul  of  flight : 
Of  pricking  and  of  hunting  for  the  hare 
Was  all  his  lust,  for  no  cost  wolde  he  spare. 

I  saw  his  sieves  purfiled  at  the  bond 
With  gris,  and  that  the  finest  of  the  lond. 
And  for  to  fasten  his  hood  under  his  chinne. 
He  hadde  of  gold  y  wrought  a  curious  pinne  i 
A  love-knotte  in  the  greter  end  ther  was. 
His  bed  was  balled,  and  shone  as  any  glas, 
And  eke  his  face,  as  it  hadde  ben  anoint. 
He  was  a  lord  ful  fat  and  in  good  point. 
His  eyen  stepe,  and  rolling  in  his  hed, 
That  stemed  as  a  fomeis  of  a  led. 
His  botes  souple,  his  hors  in  gret  estaty 
Now  certainly  he  was  a  fayre  prelat 
He  was  not  pale  as  a  forpmed  gost 
A  fat  swan  loved  he  best  of  any  rost. 
His  palfrey  was  as  broune  as  is  a  bery. 

A  FftERE  ther  was,  a  wanton  and  a  meiy, 
A  Limitour,  a  ful  solempne  vaa,u. 
In  all  the  ordres  foure  is  non  that  can 
So  moche  of  daliance  and  fayre  langage. 
He  hadde  ymade  ful  many  a  mariage 
Of  yonge  wimmen,  at  his  owen  cost. 
Until  his  ordre  he  was  a  noble  post 
Ful  wel  beloved,  and  familier  was  he 
With  frankeleins  over  all  in  his  contree. 
And  eke  with  worthv  wimmen  of  the  tooa : 
For  he  had  power  of  confession. 
As  saide  himselfe,  more  than  a  curat, 
For  of  his  ordre  he  was  licenciat. 
Ful  swetely  herde  he  confession. 
And  plesant  was  his  absolution. 
He  was  an  esv  man  to  give  penance, 
Ther  as  he  wiste  to  ban  a  good  pitanoe  s 
For  unto  a  ponre  ordre  for  to  sive 
Is  signe  that  a  man  is  wel  yshnv^w 
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Fir  if  be  »▼%  be  dorste  make  avant, 

He  viste  uat  a  man  was  repentant 

For  many  a  man  ao  hard  is  of  his  herte. 

He  maj  not  wepe  although  him  sore  smerte. 

Tberfore  in  stede  of  weping  and  praieres, 

Ua  mote  gxTO  silver  to  the  poure  freres. 
His  tippet  was  ay  farsed  ful  of  knives^ 

And  pinnes,  for  to  given  iayre  wives. 
,  And  certainly  he  hadde  a  mery  note. 

We)  ooude  be  eange  and  plaien  on  a  rote. 

Of  yeddinges  he  £ure  ntteriy  the  pris. 

Hboekke  was  white  as  the  flonr  de  Us. 

Tberto  he  strong  was  as  a  ehampioon, 

And  knew  wel  the  tavernes  in  every  toun, 
I  And  evei7  hosteler  and  gay  tapetere, 
'  Better  than  a  lazar  or  a  beggere. 

For  unto  swiche  a  worthy  man  as  he 
'  Aceardeih  nought,  as  by  his  faculte, 

To  haven  with  sake  lazaro  acquaintance. 

It  is  not  honest,  it  may  not  avance, 
I  Afl  for  to  delen  with  no  swiche  pouraille, 
I  Bst  all  with  riche,  and  sellers  of  vitaille. 
I     And  over  aU,  ther  as  profit  shuld  arise, 
I  Cvitds  he  was,  and  lowly  of  servise. 

Ther  n'as  no  man  nowher  so  vertuous. 
I  He  was  the  beste  begger  in  all  his  hous : 

Aod  gave  a  eertaine  ferme  for  the  grant, 
'  Noo  of  his  bretheren  came  in  his  lutunt. 

For  thoo^  a  widewe  hadde  but  a  shoo, 

t  So  plesant  was  lus  In  principio) 
I  Yet  wold  he  have  a  ferthing  or  he  went. 
J  His  poorehaa  was  wel  better  than  his  rent. 
;  And  rase  he  eoude  as  it  hadde  ben  a  whelp^ 

la  fevedayea,  ther  conde  he  mocbel  help. 

For  ther  was  he  nai  like  a  cloisterere, 

With  thredbare  cope,  as  is  a  poure  soolere, 

But  he  was  like  a  maister  or  a  pope. 

Of  doaUe  worsted  was  his  semicope, 
j  Thit  round  was  as  a  beUe  out  of  the  presse. 
I  Soovhat  he  lisped  for  his  wantonnesse, 
!  To  make  his  English  swete  upon  lus  tonge  ; 
.  And  in  his  harping,  whan  that  he  hadde  songe, 
•  His  eyen  twinkeled  in  his  bed  aright, 
'  A«  dni  the  sterres  in  a  frosty  night. 

Tfan  worthy  limitour  was  deped  Huberd. 

A  MABCBAirr  was  ther  with  a  forked  herd, 
I  la  raottelee,  and  hjghe  on  bors  he  sat. 


And  on  his  hed  a  Flaundriah  bever  hat. 


I  Hjs  botes  dapsed  fayre  and  fetisl  v. 

His  Rsons  spake  be  ful  solempnely, 

Sovniog  alway  the  encrese  of  his  winning. 

He  wM  the  see  were  kept  for  any  thing 
-   Becwixea  Middelburgh  and  OreweU. 
I  Vel  eoad  he  in  eschanges  sbeldes  selle. 
!  Tbis  worthy  man  ful  wel  his  wit  besette  ; 
:  Th9  wiste  no  wight  that  he  was  in  dette, 
''  Sa  stedefiBstly  didde  he  his  governance, 
'   With  his  faargeines,  and  with  his  chevisance. 
.  Fonothe  he  was  a  worthv  man  withalle. 

Bat  aoth  to  sayn,  I  n'ot  how  men  him  calle. 

A  GiEBX  ther  was  of  Oxenforde  also, 
That  unto  loeike  hadde  long  ygo. 
As  Icne  was  his  bors  as  is  a  rake, 
I   And  he  was  not  right  fat,  I  undertake  ; 
Bat  loked  holwe,  and  tberto  soberly. 
Pol  thredbare  was  his  overest  conrtepy. 
For  he  hadde  geten  him  yet  no  benefice, 
^«  was  Dooght  worldly  to  have  an  office. 


For  him  was  lever  ban  at  his  beddes  hed 

A  twenty  bokes,  clothed  in  black  or  red. 

Of  Aristotle,  and  his  philosophie. 

Than  robes  riche,  or  fidel,  or  sautrie. 

But  all  be  that  he  was  a  philosophre, 

Yet  hadde  he  but  litel  gold  in  cofre, 

fiat  all  that  he  might  of  his  frendes  hente^ 

On  bokes  and  on  leming  he  it  spente. 

And  besilv  gan  for  the  soules  praie 

Of  hem,  that  yave  him  wherwith  to  scolaie. 

Of  studie  toke  he  moste  cure  and  hede. 

Not  a  word  spake  he  more  than  was  nede ; 

And  that  was  said  in  forme  and  reverence. 

And  short  and  quike,  and  ful  of  high  sentence. 

Souning  in  moral  vertue  was  bis  speche. 

And  gladly  wolde  he  leme,  and  gladly  teche. 

A  Skroeamt  of  thb  Lawe  ware  and  wise. 
That  often  hadde  yben  at  the  paruis, 
Ther  was  also,  ful  riche  of  excellence. 
Discrete  he  was,  and  of  gret  reverence  : 
He  semed  swiche,  his  wordes  were  so  wise. 
Justice  he  was  ful  often  in  assise, 
By  patent,  and  by  pleine  commissioun  ; 
For  his  science,  and  for  bis  high  renoun. 
Of  fees  and  robes  had  he  many  on. 
So  grete  a  pourchasour  was  nowher  non. 
All  was  fee  simple  to  him  in  effect, 
His  pourcbasing  might  uot  ben  in  suspect. 
Nowher  so  besy  a  man  as  he  ther  n'as. 
And  yet  he  semed  besier  than  he  was. 
In  termes  hadde  he  cas  and  domes  alio. 
That  fro  the  time  of  king  Will,  weren  falle. 
Tberto  he  coude  endite,  and  make  a  thing, 
Ther  coude  no  wight  pinche  at  his  writing. 
And  every  statute  coude  he  plaine  by  rote. 
He  rode  but  homely  in  a  medlee  cote. 
Girt  with  a  seint  of  silk,  with  barres  smale ; 
Of  bis  array  tell  I  no  longer  tale. 

A  Frankeleim  was  in  this  compagnie ; 
White  was  his  herd,  as  is  the  dayesie. 
Of  his  complexion  he  was  sanguin. 
Wel  loved  ne  by  the  morwe  a  sop  in  win. 
To  liven  in  delit  was  ever  his  wone. 
For  he  was  Epicures  owen  sone. 
That  held  opinion,  that  plein  delit 
Was  veraily  felicite  parfite. 
An  housholder,  and  that  a  grete  was  he ; 
Seint  Julian  he  was  in  his  contree. 
His  brede,  his  ale,  was  alway  after  on  ; 
A  better  envyned  man  was  no  wher  non. 
Withouten  bake  mete  never  was  his  hons. 
Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous. 
It  snowed  in  his  hous  of  mete  and  drinke. 
Of  alle  deintees  that  men  coud  of  thinke, 
After  the  sondry  sesons  of  the  yere, 
So  changed  he  his  mete  and  his  soupere. 
Ful  many  a  fat  partrich  hadde  he  in  mewe. 
And  many  a  breme,  and  many  a  luce  in  stewe. 
Wo  was  his  coke,  but  if  his  sauce  were 
Foinant  and  sharpe,  and  redv  all  his  gere. 
His  table  dormant  in  his  hallc  alway 
Stode  redy  covered  alle  the  longe  day. 

At  sessions  ther  was  he  lord  and  sire. 
Ful  often  time  he  was  knight  of  the  shire. 
An  anelace  and  a  gipciere  all  of  silk, 
Heng  at  bis  girdel,  white  as  morwe  milk, 
A  shereve  hadde  he  ben,  and  a  countour. 
Was  no  wher  swiche  a  worthy  vavasour. 
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An  Haberdasher,  und  a  Carpenter, 
A  Webbs,  a  Deter,  and  a  Tapisbr, 
Were  alio  yclothed  in  o  livere, 
Of  a  solempne  and  grete  fratemite. 
Fnl  freshe  and  newe  bir  gere  ypiked  was. 
Hir  knives  were  ychaped  not  with  bras, 
But  all  with  silver  wrought  ful  dene  and  wel, 
Hir  girdeles  and  hir  pouches  every  del. 
Wel  semed  eche  of  hem  a  fayre  burgeis, 
To  sitten  in  a  gild  halle,  on  the  deis. 
Everich,  for  the  wisdom  that  he  can. 
Was  shapelich  for  to  ben  an  alderman. 
For  catel  hadden  they  ynough  and  rent, 
And  eke  hir  wives  wolde  it  wei  assent : 
And  elles  certainly  they  were  to  blame. 
It  is  ful  fayre  to  ben  vcleped  madame, 
And  for  to  gon  to  vigiles  all  before, 
And  have  a  mantel  reallich  ybore. 

A  Coke  they  hadden  with  hem  for  the  nones, 
To  boile  the  chikenes  and  the  marie  bones, 
And  poudre  marchant,  tart  and  galiugale. 
Wel  ooude  he  knowe  a  draught  of  London  ale. 
He  coude  roste,  and  sethe,  and  broile,  and  frie, 
Maken  mortrewes,  and  wel  bake  a  pie. 
But  gret  harm  was  it,  as  it  thoughte  me. 
That  on  his  shinne  a  mormal  haidde  he. 
For  blanc  manger  that  made  he  with  the  best. 

A  Shipman  was  ther,  woned  fer  by  West : 
For  ought  I  wote,  he  was  of  Dertemouth. 
He  rode  upon  a  ronncie,  as  he  couthe. 
All  in  a  goune  of  falding  to  the  knee. 
A  dagger  hanging  by  a  las  hadde  hee 
About  his  nekke  under  his  arm  adoun. 
The  bote  sommer  hadde  made  his  hewe  al  broun. 
And  certainly  he  was  a  good  felaw. 
Ful  many  a  draught  of  win  he  hadde  draw 
From  Burdeux  ward,  while  that  the  chapman  slope. 
Of  nice  conscience  toke  he  no  kepe. 
If  that  he  faught,  and  hadde  the  higher  hand, 
By  water  be  sent  hem  home  to  every  land. 
But  of  his  craft  to  reken  wel  his  tides, 
His  stremes  and  his  strandes  him  besides. 
His  herberwe,  his  mone,  and  his  lodemanage, 
Ther  was  non  swiche,  from  Hull  unto  Cartage. 
Hardy  he  was,  and  wise,  I  undertake : 
With  many  a  tempest  hadde  his  herd  be  shake. 
He  knew  wel  alle  the  havens,  as  they  were, 
Fro  Gotland,  to  the  Cape  de  finistere. 
And  every  creke  in  Bretagne  and  in  Spaine : 
His  barge  ycleped  was  the  Magdelaine. 

With  us  ther  was  a  Doctour  op  Phisike, 
In  all  this  world  ne  was  ther  non  him  like 
To  speke  of  phisike,  and  of  surgerie  : 
iTor  he  was  grounded  in  astronomie. 
He  kept  his  patient  a  ful  gret  del 
In  houres  by  his  magike  naturel. 
Wel  coude  he  fortunen  the  ascendent 
Of  his  images  for  his  patient. 

He  knew  the  cause  of  every  maladie. 
Were  it  of  cold,  or  bote,  or  moist,  or  drie. 
And  wher  engendred,  and  of  what  humour. 
He  was  a  veray  parfite  practisour. 
The  cause  yknowe,  and  of  his  harm  the  rote. 
Anon  he  gave  to  the  sike  man  his  bote. 
Ful  redy  hadde  he  his  apothecaries 
To  send  him  dragges,  and  his  lettnaries. 
For  eche  of  hem  made  other  for  to  winne : 


Hir  frendship  n'as  not  newe  to  begiune. 
Wei  knew  he  the  old  Esculapius, 
And  Dioscorides,  and  eke  Rufus ; 
Old  1  Uppocras,  Hali,  and  Gallien  ; 
Serapion,  Rasis,  and  Avicen  ; 
Averrois,  Damascene,  and  Constantin  ; 
Bernard,  and  Gatisdeo,  and  Gilbertin. 
Of  his  diete  mesurable  was  he. 
For  it  was  of  no  superfluitee, 
But  of  gret  nourishing,  and  digestible. 
His  studie  was  but  litel  on  the  Bible. 
In  sanguin  and  in  perse  he  clad  was  alle 
Lined  with  taffata,  and  with  sendalle. 
And  yet  he  was  but  esy  of  dispence  : 
He  kepte  that  he  wan  in  the  pestilence. 
For  gold  in  phisike  is  a  cordial ; 
Therfbro  he  loved  gold  in  special. 

A  good  WiP  was  ther  op  beside  Bathb, 
But  Mie  was  som  del  defe,  and  that  was  scathe. 
Of  cloth  making  she  hadde  swiche  an  haunt. 
She  passed  hem  of  Ipres,  and  of  (Hunt. 
In  all  the  parish  wif  ne  was  ther  non. 
That  to  the  offring  before  hire  shulde  gen. 
And  if  ther  did,  certain  so  wroth  was  she. 
That  she  was  out  of  alle  charitee. 
Hire  ooverchiefs  weren  ful  fine  of  ground  ; 
I  dorste  swere,  they  weyeden  a  pound  ; 
That  on  the  Sonday  were  upon  hire  hede. 
Hire  faosen  weren  of  fine  scarlet  rede,  | 

Fnl  streite  vteyed,  and  shoon  ful  moist  and  new& 
Bold  was  hure  face,  and  fayre  and  rede  of  hew. 
She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hire  live, 
Housbondes  at  the  chirche  dore  had  she  had  five, 
Withouten  other  compagnie  in  youthe. 
But  iherof  nedeth  not  to  speke  as  nouthe. 
And  tliries  hadde  she  ben  at  Jerusaleme. 
She  hadde  passed  many  a  strange  streme. 
At  Rome  she  hadde  ben,  and  at  Boloine, 
In  Galice  at  Seint  James,  and  at  Coloine. 
She  ooude  modie  of  wandring  by  the  way. 
Gat-tothed  was  she,  sothly  for  to  say. 
Upon  an  ambler  esily  she  sat, 
Y  wimpled  wel,  and  on  hire  hede  an  hat. 
As  brode  as  is  a  bokeler,  or  a  targe. 
A  fote-mantel  about  hire  hippes  large, 
And  on  hire  fete  a  pair  of  sporres  diarpe. 
In  felawship  wel  coude  she  laughe  and  carpe 
Of  remedies  of  love  she  knew  perchance. 
For  of  that  arte  she  coude  the  olde  dance. 

A  good  man  ther  was  of  religioun. 
That  was  a  poure  Persone  of  a  toun : 
But  riche  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  werk. 
He  was  also  a  lemed  man,  a  derk. 
That  Cristes  gospel  trewely  wolde  preche. 
His  parishens  devoutly  wolde  he  teche. 
Benigne  he  was,  and  wonder  diligent. 
And  in  adversite  ful  patient : 
And  swiche  he  was  ypreved  often  athes. 
Ful  loth  were  him  to  cursen  for  his  tithes, 
But  rather  wolde  he  yeven  out  of  doute, 
Unto  his  poure  parishens  aboute, 
Of  his  offrinff,  and  eke  of  his  substance. 
He  coude  in  litel  thing  have  suffisance. 
Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  fer  asonder. 
But  he  ne  left  nought  for  no  rain  ne  thonder. 
In  sikenesse  and  in  mischief  to  visite 
The  ferrest  in  his  parish,  moche  and  lite^ 
Upon  his  fete,  and  in  his  hand  a  staf . 
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THE  PROLOGUE. 


TIm  noble  eosaniple  to  his  shepe  he  yaf, 

That  first  he  wrought,  and  afterward  he  taught. 

Out  of  the  goqiel  he  ihe  wordes  caught, 

And  thb  figure  he  added  yet  therto, 

That  if  gold  mate,  what  shuld  iren  do  ! 

For  if  a  preest  be  foule,  on  whom  we  trust. 

No  wooder  is  %  lowed  man  to  rust : 

And  shame  it  is^  if  that  a  preest  take  kepe. 

To  see  a  sfaitten  shepherd,  and  elene  shepe : 

Wri  ought  a  preest  ensample  for  to  yere, 

Bj  his  denenease,  how  his  shepe  shulde  live. 

He  sette  not  fab  benefice  to  hire, 
iad  letie  his  shepe  acombred  in  the  mire, 
Aad  ran  unto  London,  unto  Seint  Poules, 
To  adcen  him  a  chanterie  for  soules. 
Or  with  a  brotherhede  to  be  withold  : 
But  dwelt  at  home,  and  kepte  wel  his  fold, 
So  that  the  wolf  ne  made  it  not  misearie. 
He  was  a  shepherd,  and  no  mercenarie. 
And  though  he  holy  were,  and  vertuous, 
Ue  was  to  sinful  men  not  dispitous, 
Ne  of  his  speehe  dangerous  ne  digne, 
But  in  Iub  teehing  discrete  and  benigne. 
To  dtairen  folk  to  heven,  with  fairenesse, 
By  good  ensample,  was  his  besinesse : 
BdI  it  were  any  persone  obstinat. 
What  so  he  were  of  highe,  or  low  estat, 
Him  wolde  he  snibben  sharply  for  the  nones. 
A  better  preest  I  trowe  that  nowher  non  is. 
He  waited  after  no  pompe  ne  reverence, 
Ne  maked  him  no  spiced  conscience. 
Bat  Qristes  lore,  and  his  apostles  twelve. 
He  tao^t,  but  first  he  folwed  it  himselve. 

With  him  ther  was  a  Plowmav ,  was  his  brother, 
That  hadde  ylaid  of  dong  fol  many  a  fother. 
A  trewe  swinker,  and  a  good  washe^ 
Liring  in  pees,  and  parfite  charitee. 
God  loved  he  beste  with  alle  hitherto 
At  aOe  tames,  were  it  gain  or  smerte. 
And  dian  his  neighebour  right  as  himselve. 
He  wolde  thresh,  and  therto  dike,  and  delve. 
For  Pistes  sake,  for  everv  poure  wight, 
WithoBten  hire,  if  it  lay  m  his  might. 

His  tithes  paied  he  ful  fayre  and  wel 
Bodi  of  his  propre  swinke,  and  his  cateL 
la  a  tabard  ne  rode  upon  a  mere. 

Ther  was  also  a  reve,  and  a  miliere, 
A  Bompnonr,  and  a  pardoner  also, 
A  manciple,  and  myself,  ther  n'ere  no  mo. 

The  Mf  LLEE  was  a  stout  carl  for  the  nones, 
Fol  bigge  he  was  of  braun,  and  eke  of  bones  ; 
That  proved  wel,  for  over  all  ther  he  came. 
At  wnstling  he  wold  here  away  the  ram. 
He  was  ihort  shuldered  brode,  a  thikke  gnarre, 
Ther  n'as  no  dore,  that  he  n'olde  heve  of  barre. 
Or  Ineke  it  at  a  renning  with  his  hede. 
His  b«rd  as  any  aowe  or  fox  was  rede^ 
Aad  therto  brode,  as  though  it  were  a  spade. 
Upon  tfae  cop  right  of  his  nose  he  hade 

j  A  wert,  and  theron  stode  a  tufte  of  heres, 

I  Rede  as  the  bristles  of  a  sowes  eres. 
!£■  Doas-thirles  blaeke  were  and  wide. 

!  A  iwerd  and  bokeler  bare  he  by  his  side. 

.  Hia  mouth  as  wide  was  as  a  fomeis. 
He  was  a  jangler,  and  a  goliardeis, 
And  that  was  most  of  sinne,  and  harlotries. 
Wd  coade  he  stolen  come,  and  toUen  tlmesL 
Aad  yet  he  had  » thomb  of  gold  parde. 


A  white  cote  and  a  blew  hode  wered  he. 
A  baggepipe  wel  coude  he  blowe  and  soune, 
And  therwithall  he  brought  us  out  of  toune. 

A  gentil  Manciple  was  ther  of  a  temple^ 
Of  which  achatours  mighten  take  ensemple 
For  to  ben  wide  in  bying  of  vitaille. 
i'or  whether  that  he  paide,  or  toke  by  taille, 
Algate  he  waited  so  in  his  achate. 
That  he  was  ay  before  in  good  estate. 
Now  is  not  that  of  God  a  ful  favre  grace, 
That  swiche  a  lewed  mannee  wit  shal  pace 
The  wisdom  of  an  hepe  of  lered  men  ! 

Of  maisters  had  he  mo  than  thries  ten. 
That  were  of  lawe  expert  and  curious  : 
Of  which  ther  was  a  dosein  in  that  hous, 
Worthy  to  ben  stewardes  of  rent  and  loud 
Of  any  lord  that  is  in  Englelond, 
To  maken  him  live  by  his  propre  good, 
In  honour  detteles,  but  if  be  were  wood, 
Or  live  as  scarslv,  as  him  list  desire  ; 
And  able  for  to  helpen  all  a  shire 
In  any  cas  that  mighte  fallen  or  happe  ; 
And  yet  this  manciple  sette  hir  aller  cappe. 

The  Revs  was  a  slendre  colerike  man. 
His  herd  was  shave  as  neighe  as  ever  he  can. 
His  here  was  by  his  eres  round  yshome. 
His  top  was  docked  like  a  preest  befome. 
Ful  longe  were  his  legges,  and  ful  lene, 
Ylike  a  staff,  ther  was  no  calf  yseoe. 
Wel  coude  he  kepe  a  gamer  and  a  binne : 
Ther  was  non  auditour  coude  on  him  winne. 
Wel  wiste  he  by  the  drought,  and  by  the  raic. 
The  yelding  of  his  seed,  and  of  his  grain. 
His  lordes  shepe,  his  nete,  and  his  deirie. 
His  swine,  his  liors,  lus  store,  and  his  pultrie, 
Were  holly  in  this  reves  governing. 
And  by  his  covenant  yave  he  rekening. 
Sin  that  his  lord  was  twenty  yere  of  age  ; 
Ther  coude  no  man  bring  him  in  arerage. 
Ther  n'as  baillif,  ne  herde,  ne  other  hine. 
That  he  ne  knew  his  sleight  and  his  covine ; 
They  were  adradde  of  him,  as  of  the  deth. 
His  wonning  was  ful  fayre  upon  an  heth, 
With  grene  trees  yshadewed  was  his  place* 
He  coude  better  than  his  lord  pourchace. 
Ful  riche  he  was  ystored  privily. 
His  lord  wel  coude  he  plesen  subtilly. 
To  yeve  and  lene  him  of  his  owen  good. 
And  have  a  thank,  and  yet  a  cote  and  hood. 
In  youttae  he  lemed  hadde  a  good  mistere. 
He  was  a  wel  good  wright,  a  carpentere. 
This  reve  sate  upon  a  right  good  stot. 
That  was  all  pomelee  grey,  and  highte  Soot. 
A  long  surcote  of  perse  upon  he  hade. 
And  by  his  side  he  bare  a  rusty  blade. 
Of  Norfolk  was  this  reve,  of  which  I  tell. 
Beside  a  toun,  men  clepen  Baldeswell. 
Tucked  he  was,  as  is  a  frere,  aboute, 
And  ever  he  rode  the  hinderest  of  the  route. 

A  SoMPNoUB  was  ther  with  us  in  that  place. 
That  hadde  a  fire-red  chembinnes  face. 
For  sausefleme  he  was,  witli  eyen  narwe. 
As  bote  he  was,  and  likerous  as  a  sparwe, 
With  Bcalled  browes  blake,  and  pilled  bezd : 
Of  his  visage  children  were  soi-e  aferd. 
Ther  n*as  quiksilver,  litarge,  ne  brimston. 
Boras,  ceruse,  ne  oile  of  tartre  non. 
Ne  oinement  that  wolde  dense  or  bite. 
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That  him  might  helpen  of  his  whelkes  white, 
Ne  of  the  knobbes  sitting  on  his  chekee. 
Wei  loved  he  garlike,  onions,  and  lekes. 
And  for  to  drinke  strong  win  as  rede  as  blood. 
Than  wolde  he  speke,  and  crie  as  he  were  wood. 
And  whan  that  he  wei  dronken  had  the  win, 
Than  wold  he  speken  no  word  bnt  Latin. 
A  fewe  termes  coude  he,  two  or  three, 
That  he  had  lerned  out  of  som  decree  ; 
No  wonder  is,  he  herd  it  all  the  day. 
And  eke  ye  knowen  wel,  how  that  a  jay 
Can  clepen  watte,  as  wel  as  can  the  pope. 
But  who  so  wolde  in  other  thing  him  grop^. 
Than  hadde  he  ipent  all  his  phuosophie. 
Ay,  Questio  quid  jurit,  wolde  he  crie. 

He  was  a  gentil  harlot  and  a  kind  ; 
A  better  felaw  shulde  a  man  not  find. 
He  wolde  suffre  for  a  quart  of  wine, 
A  good  felaw  to  have  his  concubine 
A  twelve  month,  and  excuse  him  at  the  full. 
Ful  prively  a  finch  eke  coude  he  pull. 
And  if  he  found  owhere  a  good  felawe. 
He  wolde  techen  him  to  have  non  awe 
In  swiche  a  cas  of  the  archedekenes  curse  ; 
But  if  a  mannes  soule  were  in  his  purse  ; 
For  in  his  purse  he  shulde  ypunisbed  be. 
Purse  is  the  archedekens  helle,  said  he. 
But  wel  I  wote,  he  lied  right  in  dede  : 
Of  cursing  ought  eche  gilty  man  him  drede. 
For  curse  wol  sle  right  as  assoiling  saveth, 
And  ako  ware  him  of  a  tignificavit. 

In  danger  hadde  he  at  his  owen  gise 
The  yonge  girles  of  the  diocise. 
And  knew  hir  conseil,  and  was  of  hir  rede. 
A  gerlond  hadde  he  sette  upon  his  hede, 
As  gret  as  it  were  for  an  alestake : 
A  l^keler  hadde  he  made  him  of  a  cake. 

With  him  ther  rode  a  gentil  Pardonekb 
Of  Rouncevall,  his  frend  and  his  compere. 
That  streit  was  comen  from  the  court  of  Rome. 
Ful  loude  he  sang,  Come  hither,  love,  to  me. 
This  sorapnour  bare  to  him  a  stiff  burdoun. 
Was  never  trompe  of  half  so  gret  a  soun. 
This  pardoner  had  here  as  yelwe  as  wax, 
But  smoth  it  heng,  as  doth  a  strike  of  flax  : 
By  unces  heng  his  lokkes  that  he  hadde, 
And  ther  with  he  his  shulders  overspradde. 
Ful  tliinne  it  lay,  by  culpons  on  and  on, 
But  hode,  for  jolite,  ue  wered  he  non, 
For  it  was  trussed  up  in  his  wallet. 
Him  thought  he  rode  al  of  the  newe  get, 
Dishevele,  sauf  his  cappe,  he  rode  all  bare. 
Swiche  glaring  eyen  hadde  he,  as  an  hare. 
A  vernicle  hadde  he  sewed  upon  his  cappe. 
His  wallet  lay  befome  him  in  his  lappe, 
Bret-ful  of  pardon  come  from  Rome  al  bote. 
A  vois  he  hadde,  as  sraale  as  hath  a  gote. 
No  herd  hadde  he,  ne  never  non  shulde  have, 
As  smothe  it  was  as  it  were  newe  shave ; 
I  ti<owe  he  were  a  gelding  or  a  mare. 

But  of  his  craft,  fro  Berwike  unto  Ware, 
Ne  was  ther  swiche  an  other  pardonere. 
For  in  his  male  he  hadde  a  pilwebere. 
Which,  as  he  saide,  was  cure  ladies  veil : 
He  saide,  he  hadde  a  eobbet  of  the  seyl 
Thatte  seint  Peter  had,  whan  that  he  went 
Upon  the  see,  till  Jesu  Crist  him  bent. 
He  had  a  orois  of  laton  ful  of  stones. 
And  in  a  glas  he  hadde  pigges  bones. 


But  with  these  relikes,  whanne  that  he  fond 
A  poure  persone  dwelling  up  on  lend. 
Upon  a  day  he  gat  him  more  moneie 
Than  that  the  persone  gat  in  monethes  tweie. 
And  thus  with  fained  flattering  and  japes. 
He  made  the  persone,  and  the  peple,  his  apes. 

But  trewely  to  tellen  atte  last, 
He  was  in  chirche  a  noble  ecclesiast. 
Wel  coude  he  rede  a  lesson  or  a  storie. 
But  alderbest  he  sang  an  offertorie : 
For  wel  he  wiste,  whan  that  song  was  songe. 
He  muste  preche,  and  wel  afile  his  tonge, 
To  winne  silver,  as  he  right  wel  coude : 
Therfore  he  sang  the  mexier  and  loude. 

Now  have  I  told  you  shortly  in  a  clause, 
Th'  estat,  th'  araie,  the  nombre,  and  eke  the  cause 
Why  that  assembled  was  this  compagnie 
In  Southwerk  at  this  gentil  hoetelrie. 
That  highte  the  Tabard,  faste  by  the  Belle. 
But  now  is  time  to  you  for  to  telle. 
How  that  we  baren  us  that  ilke  night. 
Whan  we  were  in  that  hostelrie  alight. 
And  after  wol  I  telle  of  our  viage. 
And  all  the  remenant  of  our  pilgrimage. 

But  firste  I  praie  you  of  your  curtesie, 
That  ye  ne  arette  it  not  my  vilanie. 
Though  that  I  plainly  speke  in  this  raatere, 
To  tellen  you  hir  wordes  and  hir  chore  ; 
Ne  though  I  speke  hir  wordes  proprely. 
For  this  ye  knowen  al  so  wel  as  I, 
Who  so  shall  telle  a  tale  after  a  man. 
He  moste  reherse,  as  neiehe  as  ever  he  can, 
Everich  word,  if  it  be  in  his  charge. 
All  speke  he  never  so  rudely  and  so  large ; 
Or  eUes  he  moste  tellen  his  tale  untrewe, 
Or  feinen  thinges,  or  finden  wordes  newe. 
He  nuiy  not  spare,  although  he  were  his  brother. 
He  moste  as  wel  sayn  o  word,  as  an  other. 
Crist  spake  himself  ful  brode  in  holy  writ. 
And  wel  ye  wote  no  vilanie  is  it. 
Eke  Plato  sayeth,  who  so  can  him  rede. 
The  wordes  moste  ben  cosin  to  the  dede. 

Also  I  praie  you  to  forgive  it  me, 
All  have  I  not  sette  folk  in  hir  degree. 
Here  in  this  tale,  as  that  they  shulden  stonde. 
My  wit  is  short,  ye  may  wel  understonde. 

Gret  chore  made  cure  hoste  us  everich  on. 
And  to  the  souper  sette  he  us  anon : 
And  served  us  with  vitaille  of  the  beste. 
Strong  was  the  win,  and  wel  to  drinke  us  leste. 
A  semely  man  our  hoste  was  with  alle 
For  to  han  ben  a  marshal  in  an  halle. 
A  large  man  he  was  with  eyen  stepe, 
A  fairer  burgeis  is  ther  non  in  Chepe : 
Bold  of  his  speche,  and  wise  and  wel  ytaught, 
And  of  manhood  him  lacked  righte  naught. 
Eke  therto  was  he  right  a  mery  man. 
And  after  souper  pkuen  he  began. 
And  spake  of  mirthe  amonges  other  thinges. 
Whan  that  we  hadden  made  our  rekeninges; 
And  saide  thus  ;  Now,  lordinges,  trewely 
Ye  ben  to  me  welcome  right  nertily : 
For  by  my  trouthe,  if  that  I  shal  not  Ke, 
I  saw  nat  this  yere  swiche  a  compagnie 
At  ones  in  this  herberwe,  as  is  now. 
Fayn  wolde  I  do  you  mirthe,  and  I  wiste  how. 
And  of  a  mirthe  I  am  right  now  bethought, 
To  don  you  ese,  and  it  shall  coste  you  nought. 
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Ye  gon  to  Guiterbmy  ;  God  you  spede, 

Hie  Uisfol  martyr  quite  you  your  mede ; 

And  wel  I  wot,  as  ye  gon  by  ihe  way. 

Ye  shapen  you  to  talken  and  to  play : 

For  trewely  comfort  ne  mirthe  is  non, 

To  riden  by  the  way  dombe  as  the  ston : 

And  tlierfore  wold  I  maken  you  disport, 

As  I  Kid  erst)  and  don  you  some  comfort. 

And  if  yoa  lifceth  alio  by  on  assent 

Kow  fi»  to  stonden  at  my  jugement : 

And  for  to  wercfaen  as  I  ^lal  you  say 

To-morwe,  whan  ye  riden  on  the  way, 

New  by  my  &der8  soule  that  is  ded, 

But  je  be  mery,  smiteth  of  my  bed. 

Hold  np  your  hondes  withouten  more  speche. 

Oar  Gooseil  was  not  longe  for  to  seche  : 
Ui  tbooght  it  was  not  worth  to  make  it  wise^ 
And  granted  him  withouten  more  avise, 
And  bad  him  say  his  yerdit,  as  him  leste. 

L(ndinge8,(qiiod  he)  now  herkeneihforthe  bests; 
But  take  it  nat,  I  pray  vou,  in  disdain ; 
Tbii  is  the  point,  to  speke  it  plat  and  plain. 
That  ecbe  of  you  to  shorten  with  youre  way, 
la  this  ▼iage,  shal  tellen  tales  tway. 
To  Cmtcrbury  ward,  I  mene  it  so. 
And  bomewaipl  he  shall  tellen  other  two, 
Of  aventures  that  whilom  ban  befalle. 
And  whit^  of  you  that  bereth  him  best  of  alle, 
That  is  to  sayn,  that  telleth  in  this  cas 
Tdfls  of  best  sentence  and  most  solas, 
Shal  hare  a  sooper  at  youre  aller  cost 
Hers  in  this  plaice  sitting  by  this  post. 
Whan  that  ye  eomen  agen  from  Canterbury. 
And  for  to  maken  you  the  more  mery, 
I  wol  myselven  gladly  with  you  ride, 
Bight  at  min  owen  cost,  and  be  your  gide. 
And  who  that  wol  my  jugement  withsay, 
Shal  pay  for  alle  we  spenden  by  the  way. 
And  if  ye  Toochesauf  that  it  be  so, 
Telle  ma  anon  withouten  wordes  mo. 
And  I  wol  erly  shapen  me  therfore. 

This  thing  was  granted,  and  our  othes  swore 
With  fnl  glad  herte,  and  praiden  him  also. 
That  be  wold  Touchesauf  for  to  don  so. 
And  that  he  wolde  ben  our  govemour, 


And  of  our  tales  juge  and  reportour. 
And  sette  a  souper  at  a  certain  pris  ; 
And  we  wol  reuled  ben  at  his  derise, 
In  highe  and  lowe :  and  thus  by  on  assent, 
Wo  ben  aocorded  to  his  jugement 
And  therupon  the  win  was  fette  anon. 
We  dronken,  and  to  reste  wenten  eche  on, 
Withouten  any  lenger  tarying. 

A-morwe  whan  the  day  began  to  spring. 
Up  rose  our  hoste,  and  was  our  aller  cok. 
And  gaderd  us  togeder  in  a  flok. 
And  forth  we  riden  a  litel  more  than  pas, 
Unto  the  watering  of  Seint  Thomas : 
And  ther  our  hoste  began  his  hors  arest. 
And  saide  ;  lordes,  herkeneth  if  you  lest. 
Ye  wete  your  forword,  and  I  it  record* 
If  even-song  and  morwe-song  accord, 
Let  se  now  who  shal  telle  the  first  tale. 
As  ever  mote  I  drinken  win  or  ale. 
Who  so  is  rebel  to  my  jugement, 
Shal  pay  for  alle  that  by  uie  way  is  spent. 
Now  diaweth  cutte,  or  that  ye  forther  twinne. 
He  which  that  hath  the  shortest  shal  beginne. 

Sire  knight,  (quod  he)  my  maister  and  my  lord. 
Now  draweth  cutte,  for  that  is  min  accord. 
Ck)meih  nere,  (quod  he^  my  lady  prioresse. 
And  ye,  sire  clerk,  let  be  your  shamefastnesse, 
Ne  studieth  nought ;  lay  hand  to,  every  man. 

Anon  to  drawen  every  wight  began, 
And  shortly  for  to  tellen  as  it  was, 
Were  it  by  aventure,  or  sort,  or  cas. 
The  sothe  is  this,  the  cutte  felle  on  die  knight. 
Of  which  fill  bliUi  and  glad  was  every  wight ; 
And  tell  he  must  his  tale  as  was  reson. 
But  forword,  and  by  composition, 
As  ve  ban  herd  ;  what  nedeth  wordes  mo  t 
And  whan  this  good  man  saw  that  it  was  so, 
As  he  that  wise  was  and  obedient 
To  kepe  his  forword  by  his  free  assent. 
He  saide  ;  sithen  I  shal  begin  this  game, 
What  I  welcome  be  the  cutte  a  goddes  name. 
Now  let  us  ride,  and  herkeneth  what  I  say. 

And  with  that  word  we  riden  forth  our  way  ; 
And  he  began  with  right  a  mery  chere 
His  tale  anon,  and  saide  as  ye  i&ul  here. 


THE  KNIGHTES  TALE. 


Whilok,  as  olde  storiea  tellen  us, 
Ther  was  a  duk  that  hixhte  Theseus. 
Of  Athenes  he  was  lord  and  govemour, 
And  in  his  time  swiche  a  eonquerour. 
That  greter  was  ther  non  under  the  sonne. 
Fnl  many  a  riche  contree  had  he  wonne. 
What  with  his  wisdom  and  his  chevalrie^ 
He  eoDqnerd  all  the  regno  of  Feminie, 
That  whilom  was  ydened  Scythia ; 
j   And  wedded  the  freesne  queue  Ipolita, 
And  farooght  hire  home  with  him  to  his  contree 
With  modiel  glorie  and  gret  solempnitee^ 
And  flke  hire  yonge  suster  Emelie. 
And  thus  with  victorie  and  with  melodie 
I^  I  this  worthy  duk  to  Athenes  ride, 
And  all  his  host,  in  armes  him  beside. 
And  esrtcs,  if  it  n*ere  to  long  to  here, 


I  wolde  have  told  you  fully  the  manere, 
How  wonnen  was  the  regno  of  Feminie, 
By  Theseus,  and  by  his  chevalrie  ; 
And  of  the  grete  bataille  for  the  nones 
Betwix  Athenes  and  the  Amasones ; 
And  how  asseged  was  Ipolita 
The  fairs  hardy  queue  of  Scythia ; 
And  of  the  feste,  that  was  at  hire  wedding, 
And  of  the  temple  at  hire  home  coming. 
But  all  this  thing  I  moste  as  now  forbere. 
I  have,  God  wot,  a  large  feld  to  ere ; 
And  weke  ben  the  oxen  in  my  plow. 
The  remenant  of  my  tale  is  long  ynow. 
I  wil  not  letten  eke  non  of  this  route. 
Let  every  felaw  telle  his  tale  aboute, 
And  let  se  now  who  shal  the  souper  winne 
Ther  as  I  left,  I  wil  agen  beginne. 
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This  duk,  of  whom  I  made  mentioim. 
Whan  he  was  oomen  almost  to  the  towi. 
In  all  his  wele  and  in  his  moste  pride, 
He  was  vrare,  as  he  cast  his  eye  aside, 
Wher  that  ther  kneled  in  the  highe  wey 
A  compagnie  of  ladies,  twey  and  twey^ 
Echo  niter  other,  clad  in  clothes  blake : 
But  swiche  a  one  and  svriche  a  wo  they  make. 
That  in  this  world  n'is  creature  living, 
That  eyer  herd  swiche  another  waimenting. 
And  of  this  crie  ne  wolde  they  never  stenten. 
Till  they  the  reines  of  his  bridel  henten. 

What  folk  be  ye  that  at  min  home  coming 
Perturben  so  my  feste  with  crying  I 
Quod  Theseus  ;  have  ye  so  grete  envie 
Of  min  honour,  that  thus  complaine  and  crie  ! 
Or  who  hath  you  misboden,  or  offended  I 
Do  telle  me,  if  that  it  may  be  amended  ; 
And  why  ye  be  thus  clothed  alle  in  blake,! 

The  oldest  lady  of  hem  all  than  spake, 
Whan  she  had  swouned,  with  a  dedly  chore, 
That  it  was  reuthe  fur  to  seen  and  here. 
She  sayde ;  lord,  to  whom  fortune  hath  yeven 
Victorie,  and  as  a  conquerour  to  liven. 
Nought  greveth  us  your  glorie  and  your  honour ; 
But  we  beseke  you  of  mercie  and  socour. 
Have  mercie  on  our  woe  and  our  distresse. 
Som  drope  of  pitee,  thurgh  thy  gentillesse. 
Upon  us  wretched  wiromen  let  now  falle. 
For  certes,  lord,  ther  n'is  non  of  us  alle, 
That  she  n*hath  ben  a  duchesse  or  a  queue 
Now  be  we  caitives,  as  it  is  wel  sene : 
Thanked  be  fortune,  and  hire  false  whele. 
That  non  estat  ensureth  to  be  wele. 
And  certes,  lord,  to  abiden  your  presence 
Here  in  this  temple  of  the  goddesse  Clemenoe 
We  han  ben  waiting  all  this  fourtenight : 
Now  helpe  us,  lord,  sin  it  lieth  in  thy  might. 

I  wretched  wight,  that  wepe  and  waile  thus. 
Was  whilom  wif  to  king  Capaneus, 
That  starfe  at  Thebes,  cursed  be  that  day : 
And  alle  we  that  ben  in  this  aray. 
And  maken  all  this  lamentation. 
We  losten  alle  our  husbondes  at  that  toun, 
While  that  the  sege  therabouten  lay. 
And  yet  now  the  olde  Creon,  wala  wa  I 
Tliat  lord  is  now  of  Thebes  the  citee, 
Fulfilled  of  ire  and  of  iniquitee. 
He  for  despit,  and  for  his  tyrannie. 
To  don  the  ded  bodies  a  vilanie. 
Of  alle  our  lordes,  which  that  ben  yslawe, 
Hath  alle  the  bodies  on  an  hepe  ydrawe, 
And  will  not  suffren  hem  by  non  assent 
Neyther  to  ben  yberied,  ne  ybrent. 
But  maketh  houndes  ete  hem  in  despite. 

And  with  that  word,  withouten  more  respite 
They  fallen  groff,  and  crien  pitously ; 
Have  on  us  wretched  wimmen  som  mercy^ 
And  let  our  sorwe  sinken  in  thin  herte. 

This  gentil  duk  doun  from  his  courser  sterte 
With  herte  pitous,  whan  he  herd  hem  speke. 
Him  thoughte  tliat  his  herte  wolde  all  to-breke. 
Whan  he  saw  hem  so  pitons  and  so  mate^ 
That  whilom  weren  of  so  gret  estate. 
And  in  his  armes  he  hem  all  up  hente, 
And  hem  comforted  in  ful  good  entente, 
And  swore  his  oth,  as  he  was  trewe  kn^hty 
He  wolde  don  so  ferforthly  his  might 
Upon  the  tyrant  Oeon  hem  to  wreke, 
That  all  the  peple  of  Grece  shulde  speke^ 


How  Creon  was  of  Theseus  yserved* 

As  he  that  hath  his  deth  ful  wel  deserved. 

And  right  anon  withouten  more  abode 
His  banner  he  displaide,  and  forth  he  rode 
To  Thebes  ward,  and  all  his  host  beside : 
No  nere  Athenes  n'olde  he  go  ne  ride, 
Ne  take  his  ese  fully  half  a  day. 
But  onward  on  his  way  that  night  he  lay : 
And  sent  anon  Ipolita  the  queue. 
And  Emelie  hire  yonge  sister  shene 
Unto  the  toun  of  Athenes  for  to  dwell : 
And  forth  he  rit ;  ther  n'is  no  more  to  telL 

The  red  statue  of  Mars  with  spere  and 
So  shineUi  in  hiB  white  banner  large. 
That  all  the  feldes  gliteren  up  and  doun : 
And  by  his  banner  borne  is  his  penon 
Of  gold  ful  riche,  in  which  ther  was  ybete 
The  Minotaure  which  that  he  slew  in  Crete. 
Thus  rit  this  duk,  thus  rit  this  conquerour. 
And  in  his  host  of  chevalrie  the  flour, 
Til  that  he  came  to  Thebes,  and  alight 
Fayre  in  a  feld,  ther  as  he  thought  to  fight. 
But  shortly  for  to  speken  of  this  thing. 
With  Creon,  which  that  was  of  Thebos  king, 
He  fought,  and  slew  him  manly  as  a  kniefat 
In  plains  bataille,  and  put  his  folk  to  fli^t : 
And  by  assaut  he  wan  the  citee  after, 
And  rent  adoun  bothe  wall  and  sparre,  and  rafter ; 
And  to  the  ladies  he  restored  again 
The  bodies  of  hir  housbondes  that  were  slain. 
To  don  the  obsequies,  as  was  tho  the  gise. 

But  it  were  all  to  long  for  to  devise 
The  grete  clamour,  and  the  waimenting, 
Whiche  that  the  ladies  made  at  the  brenning 
Of  the  bodies,  and  the  gret  honour, 
That  Theseus  the  noble  conquerour 
Doth  to  the  ladies,  whan  they  from  him  wente : 
But  shortly  for  to  telle  is  min  entente. 

Whan  that  this  worthy  duk,  this  Theseus, 
Hath  Creon  slaine,  and  wonnen  Thebes  thus, 
Still  in  the  feld  he  toke  all  night  his  reste, 
And  did  with  all  the  contree  as  him  leste. 
To  ransake  in  the  tas  of  bodies  dede. 
Hem  for  to  stripe  of  hameis  and  of  wede, 
Tlie  pillours  dide  hir  besinesse  and  cure. 
After  the  bataille  and  discomfiture. 
And  so  befell,  that  in  the  tas  they  found, 
Thurgh  girt  with  many  a  grevous  blody  woond| 
Two  yonge  knightes  ligging  bv  and  by, 
Bothe  in  on  armes,  wrought  ful  richely : 
Of  whiche  two,  Arcita  highte  that  on, 
And  he  that  other  highte  Palamon. 
Not  fully  quik,  ne  fully  ded  they  were. 
But  by  hir  cote-armure,  and  by  hir  gere. 
The  heraudes  knew  hem  wel  in  special. 
As  tho  that  weren  of  the  blod  real 
Of  Thebes,  and  of  sustren  two  ybome. 
Out  of  the  tas  the  pillours  han  hem  tome, 
And  han  hem  caried  soft  unto  the  tente 
Of  Theseus,  and  he  ful  sone  hem  sente 
To  Athenes,  for  to  dwellen  in  prison 
Perpetuel,  he  n'olde  no  raunson. 
And  whan  this  worthy  duk  had  thus  ydon. 
He  toke  his  host,  ana  home  he  rit  anon 
With  laurer  crouned  as  a  conquerour ; 
And  ther  he  liveth  in  joye  and  in  honour 
Terme  of  his  lif ;  what  nedeth  wordes  mo  I 
And  in  a  tour,  in  anguish  and  in  wo, 
Dwellen  this  Palamon  and  eke  Arcite, 
For  evermo^  ther  may  no  gold  hem  quite. 
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Tbos  puseth  yere  by  yere,  and  day  by  day. 
Till  it  feUe  ones  in  a  morwe  of  May 
That  Emetie,  that  fayrer  was  to  sene 
Than  ia  tbe  lilie  upon  his  staike  grene. 
And  fusaher  than  the  May  with  floures  newe, 
(Fw  with  the  rose  colour  strof  hire  he  we ; 
I  n'ot  which  was  the  finer  of  hem  two) 
Er  it  was  day,  as  she  was  wont  to  do, 
Sbe  WIS  arisen,  and  all  redy  dight 
For  Hay  wol  hare  no  slogiu^e  a-night. 
IhesesoD  piiketh  every  gentil  herte, 
Aad  makeih  him  out  of  his  slepe  to  sterte, 
And  sayth,  arise,  and  do  thin  observance. 

This  maketh  Emelie  han  remembrance 
To  doa  hoDour  to  May,  and  for  to  rise. 
YHotfaed  was  she  fresshe  for  to  devise. 
Hire  jflwe  here  was  broided  in  a  trease, 
Belnnd  hire  back,  a  yerde  long  I  gesse. 
And  in  the  gardin  at  the  Sonne  uprist 
Sbe  valketh  up  and  doun  wher  as  hire  list. 
Sbe  gathereth  floures,  partie  white  and  red, 
To  Bake  a  aotel  serlond  for  hire  bed, 
And  aa  an  angel  hevenlich  she  song. 
The  grete  tour,  that  was  so  thikke  and  strong, 
Whidi  off  tiie  castel  was  the  chef  dongeon, 
(Wher  aa  these  knightes  weren  in  prison, 
Of  whodi  I  tolde  you,  and  teilen  slial) 
Ww  even  ioinant  to  the  gardin  wall, 
Ther  as  this  Emelie  had  hire  playing. 

Bri^ii  was  the  sonne,  and  clere  that  morwening. 
And  Palamon,  this  woful  prisoner. 
As  was  his  wone,  by  leve  of  his  gayler 
Was  risen,  and  romed  in  a  chambre  on  high. 
In  which  he  all  the  noble  citee  sigh, 
And  eke  the  gardin,  ful  of  branches  grene, 
Ther  aa  this  uresshe  Emelia  the  shene 
Was  in  hire  walk,  and  romed  up  and  doun. 

His  sorwefnl  prisoner,  this  Palamon 
Qoch  in  his  diambre  roming  to  and  fro. 
And  to  himaelfe  complaining  of  his  wo  : 
Thai  he  was  borne,  ful  oft  he  sayd,  alas ! 

And  so  befell,  by  aventure  or  cas, 
That  thnrgfa  a  window  thikke  of  many  a  barre 
Of  yren  gret,  and  square  as  any  sparre. 
He  cast  his  eyen  upon  Emelia, 
And  therwithal  he  blent  and  cried,  a  I 
As  though  he  stongen  were  unto  the  herte. 

And  with  that  crie  Arcite  anon  up  sterte. 
And  aaide,  cosin  min,  what  eyleth  thee, 
That  art  so  pale  and  dedly  for  to  see  I 
Why  cridest  thou  I  who  hath  thee  don  offence  ! 
For  goddes  love,  take  all  in  patience 
Ovr  prison,  for  it  may  non  other  be. 
Fottone  hath  yeven  us  this  adversite. 
Soin  wikke  aspect  or  disposition 
Of  Satnme,  by  «>m  constellation, 
Hath  yeven  os  this,  although  we  had  it  sworn. 
So  stood  the  heven  whan  that  we  were  bom. 
We  moste  endure :  this  is  the  short  and  plain. 

This  Palamon  answerde,  and  sayde  again ; 
Own,  forsoth  of  ttiia  opinion 
Thou  hast  a  vaine  imagination. 


ipnson  caused  me  not  for  to  crie. 
Bat  1  was  hurt  right  now  thurghout  min  eye 
Into  min  herte,  that  wol  my  bane  be. 
The  fi  vmesse  of  a  lady  that  I  ee 
Yond  m  the  sardin  roming  to  and  fro, 
b  eaose  of  tdi  my-  crving  and  my  wo. 
I  n*ot  whe'r  she  be  woman  or  goddesset 
But  Veons  is  it,  sothly,  as  I  gesse. 


And  therwithall  on  knees  adoun  he  fill. 
And  sayde  :  Venus,  if  it  be  your  will 
You  in  this  gardin  thus  to  transfigure, 
Befom  me  sorweful  wretched  creature, 
Out  of  this  prison  helpe  that  we  may  scape. 
And  if  so  be  our  destinee  be  shape 
By  eteme  word  to  dien  in  prison. 
Of  our  lignage  have  som  compassion. 
That  iff  so  low  ybrought  by  tyrannic. 

And  with  that  word  Arcita  gan  espie 
Wher  as  this  lady  romed  to  and  fro. 
And  with  that  sight  hire  beautee  hurt  him  so, 
That  if  that  Palamon  were  wounded  sore, 
Arcite  is  hurt  as  rooche  as  he,  or  more. 
And  with  a  sigh  he  sayde  pitously  : 
The  fresshe  beautee  sleth  me  sodenly 
Of  hire  that  rometh  in  the  yonder  place. 
And  but  I  have  hire  mercie  and  hire  grace. 
That  I  may  seen  hire  at  the  leste  way, 
I  n*am  but  ded  ;  ther  n'is  no  more  to  sav. 

This  Palamon,  whan  he  these  wordes  herd, 
Dbpitously  he  loked,  and  answerd  : 
Whether  sayest  thou  this  in  ernest  or  in  play  f 

Nay,  quod  Arcite,  in  ei*nest  by  my  fay. 
God  helpe  me  so,  me  lust  full  yvel  pley. 

This  Palamon  gan  knit  his  browes  twey. 
It  were,  quod  he,  to  thee  no  gret  honour 
For  to  be  false,  ne  for  to  be  traytour 
To  me,  that  am  thy  cosin  and  thy  brother 
Yswome  ful  dope,  and  eche  of  us  to  other. 
That  never  for  to  dien  in  the  peine. 
Til  that  the  deth  departen  shaJ  us  tweine, 
Neyther  of  us  in  love  to  hindre  other, 
Ne  in  non  other  cas,  my  leve  brother ; 
But  that  thou  shuldest  trewely  forther  me 
In  every  cas,  as  I  shuld  forther  thee. 
This  was  thin  oth,  and  min  also  certain ; 
I  wot  it  wel,  thou  darst  it  not  withsain. 
Thus  art  thou  of  my  conseil  out  of  doute. 
And  now  thou  woldest  falsly  ben  aboute 
To  love  my  lady,  whom  I  love  and  serve. 
And  ever  shal,  til  that  min  herte  sterve. 

Now  certes,  false  Arcite,  thou  shalt  not  so. 
I  loved  hire  firste,  and  tolde  thee  my  wo 
As  to  my  conseil,  and  my  brother  swome 
To  forther  me,  as  I  have  told  befome. 
For  which  thou  art  vbounden  as  a  knight 
To  helpen  me,  if  it  lie  in  thy  might, 
Or  elles  art  thou  false,  I  dare  wel  sain. 

This  Arcita  full  proudly  spake  again. 
Thou  shalt,  quod  he,  be  rather  false  than  I. 
And  thou  art  false,  I  tell  thee  utterly. 
For  par  amour  I  loved  hire  first  or  thou. 
Whi^  wolt  thou  sayu !  thou  wisted  nat  right  now 
Whether  she  were  a  woman  or  a  goddesse. 
Thin  is  affection  of  holinesse. 
And  min  is  love,  as  to  a  creature  : 
For  which  I  tolde  thee  min  aventure 
As  to  my  cosin,  and  my  brother  swome. 

I  pose,  that  thou  lovedest  hire  befome : 
West  thou  not  wel  the  olde  elerkes  sawe, 
That  who  shall  give  a  lover  any  Uwe  I 
Love  is  a  ureter  lawe  by  my  pan. 
Then  may  be  yeven  of  any  exthly  man : 
And  thenore  poeitif  lawe,  and  swiche  decree 
Is  broken  all  day  for  love  in  eche  degree. 
A  man  moste  nedes  love  maugre  his  tied. 
He  may  not  fleen  it,  tliough  he  shuld  be  ded, 
All  be  she  maid,  or  widewe,  or  elles  wifl 

And  eke  it  is  not  likely  all  thy  lif 
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To  stonden  in  hire  grace,  no  more  Bhal  I : 
For  wel  thou  woet  uiyselven  veraily, 
That  thou  and  I  be  damned  to  prison 
Perpetuel,  na  gaineth  no  raimaon. 

We  strive,  aa  did  the  houndea  for  the  bone^ 
They  fought  all  day,  and  yet  hir  part  was  none. 
Ther  came  a  kyto,  while  Uiat  they  were  so  wrothei 
And  bare  away  the  bone  betwix  hem  bothe. 
And  therfore  at  the  kinees  court,  my  brother, 
Echo  man  for  himself,  wer  is  non  other. 
Love  if  thee  lust ;  for  I  love  and  ay  shal : 
And  sothly,  leve  brother,  this  is  aL 
Here  in  this  prison  mosten  we  endure, 
And  everich  of  us  take  his  aventure. 

Gret  was  the  strif,  and  long  betwix  hem  twey, 
If  that  I  hadde  leiser  for  to  sey  : 
But  to  ih'  effect.    It  happed  on  a  day, 
(To  tell  it  you  as  shbrtly  as  I  may) 
A  worthy  duk  that  highte  Perithoufl^ 
That  felaw  was  to  this  duk  Theseus 
Sin  thilke  day  that  they  were  children  lite. 
Was  come  to  Athenes,  his  felaw  to  visite. 
And  for  to  play,  as  he  was  wont  to  do, 
For  in  this  world  he  loved  no  man  so : 
And  he  loved  him  as  tendrely  again. 
So  wel  they  loved,  as  olde  bokes  sain. 
That  whan  that  on  was  ded,  sothly  to  telle, 
His  felaw  wente  and  sought  him  doun  in  helle: 
But  of  that  storio  list  me  not  to  write. 

Duk  Perithous  loved  wel  Arcite, 
And  had  him  knowe  at  Thebes  yere  by  yere : 
And  finally  at  request  and  praiere 
Of  Perithous,  withouten  any  raunson 
Duk  Theseus  him  let  out  of  prison, 
Frely  to  gon,  wher  that  him  list  over  all. 
In  swiche  a  gise,  as  I  you  tellen  shall. 

This  was  Uie  forword,  phunly  for  to  endite, 
Betwixen  Theseus  and  him  Arcite: 
That  if  so  were,  that  Arcite  were  yfound 
Ever  in  his  lif,  by  day  or  night,  o  stound 
In  any  contree  of  this  Theseus, 
And  he  were  caught,  it  was  accorded  thus. 
That  with  a  swerd  he  shulde  lese  his  bed  ; 
Ther  was  non  other  remedie  ne  rede. 
But  taketh  his  leve,  and  homeward  he  him  spedde ; 
Let  him  beware,  hjiB  nekke  lieth  to  wedde. 

How  gret  a  sorwe  snffereth  now  Arcite  I 
The  deth  he  feleth  thurgh  his  herte  smite ; 
He  wepeth,  waileth,  crieth  pitously ; 
To  sleen  himself  he  waiteth  prively. 
He  said ;  Alas  the  day  that  I  was  borne  I 
Now  is  my  prison  worse  than  befome : 
Now  is  me  shape  eternally  to  dwelle 
Not  only  in  purgatorie,  but  in  helle. 
Alas  1  that  ever  I  knew  Perithous. 
For  elles  had  I  dwelt  with  Theseus 
Yfetered  in  his  prison  evermo. 
Than  had  I  ben  in  blisse,  and  not  in  wo. 
Only  the  sight  of  hire,  whom  that  I  serve. 
Though  that  I  never  hire  grace  may  deserve^ 
Wold  have  su£Sced  right  ynough  for  me. 

0  dere  cosin  Palamon,  quod  he. 
Thin  is  the  victorie  of  this  aventure. 
Ful  blisful  in  prison  maiest  thou  endure  : 
In  piiBon  t  certes  nay,  but  in  paradise. 
Wel  hath  fortune  yturned  thee  the  disc. 
That  hast  the  sight  of  hire,  and  I  tb'  absence: 
For  possible  is,  sin  thou  hast  hire  presence. 
And  art  a  knight,  a  worthy  and  an  able. 
That  by  lom  cas,  sin  fortune  is  changeable. 


Thou  maiest  to  thy  desir  som  time  atteine. 
But  I  that  am  exiled,  and  barreine 
Of  alle  grace,  and  in  so  gret  despairs. 
That  ther  n'is  erthe,  water,  fire,  ne  aire, 
Ne  creature,  that  of  hem  maked  is, 
That  may  me  hele,  or  don  comfort  in  this, 
Wel  ought  I  sterve  in  wanhope  and  distresM* 
Farewel  my  lif,  my  lust,  and  my  ghidnesse. 

Alas,  why  plainen  men  so  in  commune 
Of  purreyance  of  God,  or  of  fortune, 
That  yeveth  hem  ful  oft  in  many  a  gise 
Wel  better  than  they  can  hemself  devise  ! 
Som  man  desireth  for  to  have  richesse, 
That  cause  is  of  his  murdre  or  gret  siknesu. 
And  som  man  wold  out  of  his  prison  fayn. 
That  in  his  house  is  of  his  meinie  slain. 
Infinite  harmes  ben  in  this  matene. 
We  wote  not  what  thing  that  we  praien  here. 
We  faren  as  he  that  dronke  is  as  a  mous. 
A  dronken  man  wot  wel  he  hath  an  hous. 
But  he  ne  wot  which  is  the  right  way  thider. 
And  to  a  dronken  man  the  way  is  slider. 
And  certes  in  this  world  so  faren  we. 

We  seken  fast  after  felicite. 
But  we  go  wrong  ful  often  trewely. 
Thus  we  may  sayen  alle,  and  namely  I, 
That  wende,  and  had  a  gret  opinion. 
That  if  I  miffht  escapen  fro  prison 
Than  had  I  oen  in  ioye  and  parfite  hele, 
Ther  now  I  am  exiled  fro  my  wele. 
Sin  that  I  may  not  seen  you,  Emelie, 
I  n'am  but  ded  ;  ther  n'is  no  remedie. 

Upon  that  other  side  Palamon, 
Whan  that  he  wist  Arcita  was  agon, 
Swiche  sorwe  he  maketh,  that  the  grete  tour 
Resouned  of  his  yelling  and  cUmour. 
The  pure  fetters  on  his  shinnes  grete 
Were  oi  his  bitter  salte  teres  wete. 

Alas  1  quod  he,  Arcita  cosin  min, 
Of  all  our  strif,  God  wot,  the  frute  is  thin. 
Thou  walkest  now  in  Thebes  at  thy  large. 
And  of  my  wo  thou  yevest  litel  charge. 
Thou  malst,  sith  thou  hast  wisdom  and  manhede, 
Assemblen  all  the  folk  of  our  kinrede. 
And  make  a  werre  so  sharpe  on  this  contree, 
That  by  som  aventure,  or  som  tretee. 
Thou  maist  have  hire  to  lady  and  to  wif. 
For  whom  that  I  must  nedes  lese  my  lif. 
For  as  by  way  of  poesibilitee, 
Sith  thou  art  at  thy  large  of  prison  free. 
And  art  a  lord,  gret  is  thin  avantage. 
More  than  is  min,  that  sterve  here  in  a  cage. 
For  I  may  wepe  and  waile,  while  that  I  live, 
With  all  the  wo  that  prison  may  me  yeve, 
And  eke  with  peine  that  love  me  yeveth  also. 
That  doubleth  all  my  tourment  and  my  wo. 

Therwith  the  fire  of  jalousie  up  sterte 
Within  his  brest,  and  hent  him  by  the  herte 
So  woodly,  that  he  like  was  to  behold 
The  box-tree,  or  the  ashen  ded  and  oold. 
Than  said  he ;  O  cruel  goddes,  that  governs 
This  world  with  binding  of  your  wora  eteme^ 
And  writen  in  the  table  of  athamant 
Your  parlement  and  your  eteme  grant. 
What  is  mankind  more  unto  you  yhold 
Than  is  the  sliepe,  that  rouketh  in  the  fold  I 
For  slain  is  man,  right  as  another  beest. 
And  dwelleth  eke  in  prison,  and  arrest. 
And  hath  siknesse,  and  gret  adveraite, 
And  oftentimes  gilteles  parde. 
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What  govemmnee  is  in  this  preecience, 
Hat  giJteieB  turmenteth  innocence  t 
And  yet  enereeeth  this  all  my  penance. 
That  man  ia  boonden  to  his  obseryance 
For  Goddes  sake  to  leten  of  his  will, 
Tfaer  as  a  beest  may  all  his  lust  fulfill. 
And  whan  a  beest  is  ded,  he  hath  no  peine  ; 
Bat  man  after  his  deth  mote  wepe  and  pleine, 
Though  in  this  vorld  he  have  care  and  wo  : 
Witboaten  doute  it  maye  stonden  so. 

The  answer  of  this  lete  I  to  divines. 
Bat  wel  I  wote,  that  in  this  world  gret  pine  is. 
Aba  !  I  see  a  serpent  or  a  thefe. 
That  many  a  trewe  man  hath  do  meschefe, 
Goo  at  lus  large,  and  wher  him  lust  may  turn. 
Bot  I  moflte  ben  in  prison  thnrgh  Saturn, 
And  eke  thurgh  Juno,  jalous  and  eke  wood^ 
That  hath  wel  neye  deetruied  all  the  blood 
Of  Thebes^  with  his  waste  walles  wide. 
And  Yenns  sleeth  me  on  that  other  side 
For  jalooaie,  and  fere  of  him  Arcite. 

Now  wol  I  stent  of  Palamon  a  lite, 
And  leten  him  in  his  prison  still  dwelle, 
Aad  of  Azcita  forth  I  wol  you  telle. 

The  sommer  passeth,  and  the  nightes  long 
Eocresen  doable  wise  the  peines  strong 
Both  of  the  lover,  and  of  the  prisoner. 
I  n'ot  which  hath  the  wofuller  mistere. 
For  shortly  for  to  say,  this  Palamon 
Perpetoelly  is  damned  to  prison. 
In  rhaiTiPB  and  in  fetters  to  ben  ded  ; 
And  Arcite  is  exiled  on  his  hed 
For  erermore  as  out  of  that  contree, 
Ne  never  more  he  shal  his  lady  see. 

Yon  lovers  axe  I  now  this  question. 
Who  hath  the  worse,  Arcite  or  Palamon  t 
Tbat  on  may  se  his  lady  day  by  day, 
But  in  prison  moste  he  dwellen  alway. 
That  other  wher  him  lust  may  ride  or  go. 
But  sen  his  lady  shaJ  he  never  mo. 
?iov  demeth  as  you  liste,  ye  that  can. 
For  I  wol  tell  you  forth  as  I  began. 

Whan  that  Arcite  to  Thebes  comen  was, 
Fid  dt  a  day  he  swelt  and  said  alas, 
For  sen  his  lady  shal  he  never  mo. 
And  shortly  to  condnden  all  his  wo, 
So  moehel  sorwe  hadde  never  creature. 
That  is  or  shal  be,  while  the  world  may  dure. 
His  alepe,  his  mete,  his  drinke  is  him  byraft. 
That  kne  he  wex,  and  drie  as  is  a  shaft. 
His  eyen  holwe,  and  grisly  to  behold, 
Uii  hewe  fidwe,  and  pale  as  ashen  cold. 
And  solitazy  he  was,  aud  ever  alone. 
And  wailing  all  the  night,  making  his  mono. 
And  if  he  herde  song  or  instrument, 
Than  wold  he  wepe,  he  mighte  not  be  stent. 
So  feble  were  his  spirites,  and  so  low, 
Aad  changed  so,  that  no  man  coude  know 
His  ^)eche  ne  his  vois,  though  men  it  herd. 
And  m  his  gere,  for  all  the  world  he  ferd 
NoQ^fat  only  like  the  lovers  mahidie 
Of  &MS,  bat  rather  ylike  manie, 
En|;eiidred  of  humoors  melancolike, 
Befonie  his  hed  in  his  oelle  fantastike. 
And  shortly  tamed  was  all  up  so  doun 
Both  habit  and  eke  dispositioun 
Of  htm,  this  wofnl  lover,  dan  Arcite. 
^I^Mt  shuld  1  all  day  of  his  wo  endite  t 

Whan  be  endured  had  a  yere  or  two 
This  emd  torment^  and  this  peine  and  wo, 


At  Thebes,  in  his  contree,  as  I  said. 
Upon  a  night  in  slepe  as  he  him  laid. 
Him  thought  how  that  the  winged  god  Mercury 
Befome  lum  stood,  and  bad  him  to  be  mery. 
His  slepy  yerde  in  hond  he  bare  upright ; 
An  hat  he  wered  upon  his  heres  bright. 
Arraied  was  this  god  (as  he  toke  kepe^ 
As  he  was  whan  that  Argus  toke  his  slepe ; 
And  said  him  thus  :  To  Athenes  shalt  thou  wende 
Ther  is  thee  shapen  of  thy  wo  an  ende. 

And  with  that  word  Arcite  awoke  and  stert. 
Now  trewely  how  sore  that  ever  me  smert, 
Quod  he,  to  Athenes  right  now  wol  I  fare. 
Ne  for  no  drede  of  deth  shal  I  not  spare 
To  se  my  lady,  that  I  love  and  serve  ; 
In  hire  presence  I  rekke  not  to  starve. 
And  with  that  word  he  caught  a  gret  mirrour, 
And  saw  that  changed  was  all  his  colour, 
And  saw  his  visage  all  in  another  kind. 
And  right  anon  it  ran  him  in  his  mind, 
That  sith  his  face  was  so  disfigured 
Of  maladie  the  which  he  had  endured, 
He  mighte  wel,  if  that  he  bare  him  lowe. 
Live  in  Athenes  evermore  unkncwe. 
And  sen  his  lady  wel  nigh  day  by  day. 
And  right  anon  he  changed  hio  aray, 
And  clad  him  as  a  poure  labourer. 
And  all  alone,  save  only  a  squier. 
That  knew  his  privitee  and  all  his  cas, 
Which  was  disguised  pourely  as  he  was, 
To  Athenes  is  he  gon  tho  nexte  way. 
And  to  tiie  court  he  went  upon  a  day. 
And  at  the  gate  he  proffered  his  service. 
To  drugge  and  draw,  what  so  men  wold  devise. 
And  shortly  of  this  matere  for  to  sayn, 
He  fell  in  office  with  a  chamberlain. 
The  which  that  dwelling  was  with  Emelie. 
For  he  was  wise,  and  coude  sone  espie 
Of  every  servant,  which  that  served  hire. 
Wel  coude  he  hewen  wood,  and  water  here. 
For  he  was  yonge  and  mighty  for  the  nones, 
And  therto  he  was  strong  and  big  of  bones 
To  don  that  any  wight  can  him  devise. 

A  yere  or  two  he  was  in  this  service. 
Page  of  the  chambre  of  Emelie  the  bright ; 
And  Philostrate  he  sayde  that  he  bight. 
But  half  so  wel  beloved  a  man  as  he, 
Ne  was  ther  never  in  court  of  his  degre. 
He  was  so  gentil  of  conditioun. 
That  thurghout  all  the  court  was  his  renoon. 
They  sayden  that  it  were  a  charite 
That  Theseus  wold  enhaunsen  his  degre^ 
And  putten  him  in  worshipful  service, 
Ther  as  he  might  his  vertues  exercise. 
And  thus  within  a  while  his  name  is  spronge 
Both  of  his  dedes,  and  of  his  good  tonge, 
That  Theseus  hath  taken  him  of  ner 
That  of  his  chambre  he  made  him  a  squier, 
And  gave  him  gold  to  mainteine  his  degre  ; 
And  eke  men  brought  him  out  of  his  contre 
Fro  yere  to  yere  fill  prively  his  rent. 
But  honestly  and  sleighly  he  it  spent. 
That  no  man  wondred  how  that  he  it  hadde. 
And  thre  yere  in  this  wise  his  lif  he  ladde. 
And  bare  him  so  in  pees  an  eke  in  werre, 
Ther  n'as  no  man  that  Theseus  hath  derre. 
And  in  this  blisse  let  I  now  Arcite, 
And  speke  I  wol  of  Palamon  a  lite. 

In  derkenesse  and  horrible  and  strong  prison 
This  seven  yere  hath  sitten  Palamon. 
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Forpined,  what  for  love  and  for  distresse. 
Who  feleth  doable  aorwe  and  hevinesse 
But  PaUmon  !  that  love  distraineth  bo, 
That  wood  out  of  hU  wit  he  goth  for  wo. 
And  eke  therto  he  is  a  prisonere 
Perpetuell,  not  only  for  a  yere. 

Who  coude  rime  in  English  proprely 
His  niartirdom !  forsoth  it  am  not  I, 
Therfore  I  puBse  as  lightly  as  I  may. 
It  fell  that  m  the  seventh  yere  in  May 
The  thridde  night,  (as  olde  bokeq  sayn, 
That  all  this  storie  tellen  more  plain) 
Were  it  by  aventure  or  destinee, 
(As,  whan  a  thing  is  shapen,  it  shal  be,) 
That  sone  after  the  midnight,  Palamon 
By  helping  of  a  frend  brake  his  prison^ 
And  fleeth  the  cite  faste  as  he  may  go. 
For  he  had  yeven  drinke  his  gayler  so 
Of  a  clarre,  made  of  a  certain  wine. 
With  Narcotikes  and  Opie  of  Thebes  fine. 
That  all  the  night  though  that  men  wold  him  shake^ 
The  gaUer  slept,  he  mighte  not  awake. 
And  thus  he  fleeth  as  faste  as  ever  he  may. 

The  night  was  short,  and  faste  by  the  day. 
That  nedes  cost  he  moete  himselven  hide. 
And  to  a  grove  fiBiste  ther  beside 
With  dredful  foot  than  stalketh  Palamon. 
For  shortly  this  was  his  opinion. 
That  in  that  grove  he  wold  him  hide  all  day. 
And  in  the  night  than  wold  he  take  his  way 
To  Thebes  wud,  his  frendes  for  to  preie 
On  Theseus  to  helpen  him  werreie. 
And  shortly,  ej'ther  he  wold  lese  his  lif^ 
Or  winnen  Emelie  unto  his  wif. 
This  is  the  effect,  and  his  entente  plein. 

Now  wol  I  tumen  to  Arcite  ae ein. 
That  litel  wist  how  neighe  was  his  care. 
Til  that  fortune  had  brought  him  in  the  snare. 
The  besy  larke,  the  messager  of  day, 
SalewiUi  in  hire  song  the  morwe  gray  ; 
And  firy  Phebus  riseth  up  so  bright, 
That  all  the  orient  laugheth  of  the  sight. 
And  with  his  stremes  drieth  in  the  greves 
The  silver  dropes,  hanging  on  the  leves. 
And  Arcite,  that  is  in  uie  court  real 
With  Theseus  the  squier  principal. 
Is  risen,  and  loketh  on  the  mery  day. 
And  for  to  don  his  observance  to  May, 
Remembring  on  the  point  of  his  desire. 
He  on  his  courser,  sterting  as  the  fire. 
Is  ridden  to  the  feldes  him  to  pley. 
Out  of  the  court,  were  it  a  mile  or  twey. 
And  to  the  grove  of  which  that  I  you  told, 
By  aventure  his  way  he  gan  to  hold. 
To  maken  him  a  gerlond  of  the  greves, 
Were  it  of  woodbmd  or  of  hauthom  leves, 
And  loud  he  song  agen  the  sonne  shene. 

O  Maye,  with  all  thy  floures  and  thy  grene. 
Right  welcome  be  thou  faire  freshe  May, 
I  hope  that  I  some  grene  here  gotten  may. 
And  from  his  couner,  with  a  lusty  herte 
Into  tlie  grove  ful  hastily  he  sterte. 
And  in  a  path  he  romed  up  and  doun, 
Ther  as  by  aventure  this  Palamon 
Was  in  a  bush,  that  no  mac  might  him  se. 
For  sore  afered  of  his  detli  was  he. 
Nothing  ne  knew  he  that  it  was  Arcite. 
God  wot  he  wold  have  trowed  it  ful  lite. 
But  soth  is  said,  gon  sithen  are  many  yeres. 
That  feld  hath  eyen^  and  the  wood  hath  erea. 


It  is  ful  faire  a  man  to  here  him  even. 
For  al  day  meten  men  at  unset  steven. 
Ful  litel  wote  Arcite  of  his  felaw. 
That  was  so  neigh  to  herken  of  his  saw. 
For  in  the  bush  he  sitteth  now  ful  still. 

Whan  that  Arcite  had  romed  all  his  fiU^ 
And  songen  all  the  roundel  lustily. 
Into  a  studie  he  fell  sodenly. 
As  don  these  lovers  in  hir  queinte  geres. 
Now  in  the  crop,  and  now  doun  in  Uie  brerety 
Now  up,  now  doun,  as  boket  in  a  well. 
Right  as  the  Fridav,  sothly  for  to  tell. 
Now  shineth  it,  and  now  it  raineth  fast. 
Right  so  can  gery  Venus  overcast 
The  hertes  of  hire  folk,  right  as  hire  day 
Is  gerfull,  right  so  changeth  she  aray. 
Selde  is  the  Friday  all  the  weke  ylike. 

Whan  Arcite  had  ysonge,  he  gan  to  sike. 
And  set  him  doun  withouten  any  more  : 
Alas !  (quod  he)  the  day  that  I  was  bore  I 
How  longe,  Juno,  thurgh  thy  crueltee 
Wilt  thou  werreien  Thebes  the  citee  ! 
Alas !  ybrought  is  to  confusion 
The  blood  real  of  Cadme  and  Amphion : 
Of  Cadmus,  which  that  was  the  firste  man. 
That  Thebes  built,  or  firste  the  toun  began. 
And  of  the  citee  firste  was  crouned  king. 
Of  his  linage  am  I,  and  his  ofspring 
By  veray  line,  as  of  the  stok  real : 
And  now  I  am  so  caitif  and  so  thral^ 
That  he  that  is  my  mortal  enemy, 
I  serve  him  as  his  squier  pourely. 
And  vet  doth  Juno  me  wel  more  shame. 
For  I  dare  not  beknowe  min  owen  name. 
But  ther  as  I  was  wont  to  highte  Arcite, 
Now  highte  I  Philostrat,  not  worth  a  mite 
Alas  1  thou  fell  Mars,  alas !  thou  Juno, 
Thus  hath  your  ire  our  linage  all  fordo. 
Save  only  me,  and  wretched  Palamon, 
That  Theseus  martireth  in  prison. 
And  over  all  this,  to  slen  me  utterly. 
Love  hath  his  firy  dart  so  brenningly 
Ystiked  thurgh  my  trewe  careful  hert. 
That  shapen  was  my  deth  erst  than  my  sherL 
Ye  slen  me  with  your  eyen,  Emelie ; 
Ye  ben  the  cause  wherfore  that  I  die. 
Of  all  the  remenant  of  min  other  care 
Ne  set  I  not  the  mountance  of  a  tare, 
So  that  I  coud  don  ought  to  your  plesance. 

And  with  that  word  he  fell  doun  in  a  trance 
A  longe  time ;  and  afterward  up  sterte 
This  Palamon,  that  thought  thurghout  his  herte 
He  felt  a  colde  swerd  sodenly  glide : 
For  ire  he  quoke,  no  longer  wolde  he  hide. 
And  whan  tliat  he  had  herd  Arcites  tale. 
As  he  were  wood,  with  face  ded  and  pale. 
He  sterte  him  up  out  of  the  bushes  thikke. 
And  sayde :  False  Arcite,  false  traitour  wicke^ 
Now  art  thou  hent,  that  lovest  mv  lady  so. 
For  whom  that  I  have  all  this  peme  and  wo, 
And  art  my  blood,  and  to  my  conseil  swom^ 
As  I  ful  on  have  told  thee  herebefom. 
And  hast  bejaped  here  duk  Theseus, 
And  falsely  changed  hast  thy  name  thus  ; 
I  wol  be  ded,  or  elles  thou  shalt  die. 
Thou  shalt  not  love  my  lady  Emelie, 
But  I  wol  love  hire  only  and  no  mo. 
For  I  am  PaUmon  thy  mortal  fo. 
And  though  tliat  I  no  wepen  have  in  this  placc^ 
But  out  of  prison  am  astert  by  grace. 
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I  drede  Boagfaty  that  oyther  tfaou  ahalt  die, 

Or  thoQ  ne  etuilt  iiat  loven  Emelie. 

CbeM  wliieh  thou  wolt,  for  thou  shalt  not  asterte. 

This  Arcite  tho,  with  fol  dispitous  herte, 
Wbaa  be  him  knew^  and  had  his  tale  herd^ 
Ab  km  as  a  leon,  polled  out  a  awerd. 
And  aajde  thus ;  By  God  that  aitteth  abore, 
K*en  it  that  thou  art  sike,  and  wood  for  love. 
And  eke  that  thoa  no  wepen  hast  in  this  place, 
Tboa  aholdest  never  out  of  this  srove  pace, 
lliat  tlKm  ne  shuldest  dien  of  mm  hond. 
For  I  defie  the  soretee  and  the  bond, 
Wkidi  that  thoo  aaist  that  I  have  made  to  thee. 
What  t  Teray  fool,  thinke  wel  that  love  ia  free. 
And  I  wol  love  hire  maogre  all  thy  might. 
Bot,  for  thoa  art  a  worthy  gentil  knight, 
And  wiliiest  to  darraine  lure  by  bataille, 
Have  here  my  trouth,  to-morwe  I  will  not  faille, 
Witbonten  weting  of  any  other  wight, 
That  here  I  wol  be  founden  as  a  knight. 
And  bringen  hameiB  right  ynough  for  thee ; 
And  ehese  the  beste,  and  leye  the  werste  for  me. 
And  nete  and  drinke  this  night  wol  I  bring 
Ymmrii  for  thee,  and  cloUies  for  thy  bedding. 
And  if  so  be  that  then  my  lady  win, 
And  ale  me  in  this  wode,  ther  I  am  in, 
Thoa  maist  wel  haye  thy  lady  as  for  me. 

This  Palamon  answerd,  I  grant  it  thee. 
And  thus  they  ben  departed  til  a-morwe, 
When  eefae  of  hem  hath  laid  his  faith  to  borwe. 

0  Copide,  out  of  alle  charitee  1 
0  regne,  that  wolt  no  felaw  have  with  thee  1 
Fol  aoth  is  sayde,  that  love  ne  lordship 
Wol  oat,  his  thankee,  have  no  felawship. 
Wd  finden  that  Arcite  and  Palamon. 

Ardte  is  ridden  anon  unto  the  toun, 
And  on  the  morwe,  or  it  were  day  light,  . 
Fnl  prively  two  harnetB  hath  he  dight, 
Both  snflMant  and  mete  to  darreine 
The  bataille  in  the  feld  betwix  hem  tweine. 
And  en  his  hors,  alone  as  he  was  borne. 
He  euieth  all  this  hameis  him  befome ; 
And  in  the  grove,  at  time  and  place  ysette, 
This  Areite  and  this  Palamon  ben  mette. 
The  cfaangen  gan  the  colour  of  hir  face. 
Right  as  the  hunter  in  the  regne  of  Trace 
TnU  stondeth  at  a  gappe  with  a  spere. 
Whan  hunted  is  the  lion  or  the  here, 
And  hereth  him  come  rushing  in  the  groves. 
And  breking  bothe  the  boughes  and  the  leves, 
And  thinketh,  here  cometh  my  mortal  enemy, 
Whithoaten  ikille,  he  must  be  ded  or  I ; 
For  eyther  I  mote  slen  him  at  the  gappe ; 
Or  he  mote  alen  me,  if  that  me  mtshappe : 
So  farden  they,  in  changing  of  hir  hewe. 
As  fSv  as  eyther  of  hem  ever  knewe. 
Ther  n'as  no  good  day,  ne  no  saluing. 
But  stmt  withouten  wordes  rehersing, 
Svcrieh  of  hem  halpe  to  armen  other, 
As  frendly,  as  he  were  his  owen  brother. 
And  ifier  that,  with  sharpe  spores  strong 
Thej  foineden  echo  at  other  wonder  long. 
Thoo  mightest  wenen,  that  this  Palamon 
In  his  fighting  were  as  a  wood  leon, 
And  as  a  emeJ  tigre  was  Arcite : 
As  wilde  bores  gan  they  togeder  smite, 
That  frothen  white  as  foroe  for  ire  wood. 
Up  to  the  ancle  fouglite  they  in  hir  blood. 
And  in  this  wise  I  let  hem  fighting  dwelle;, 
And  Ibrth  I  wol  of  Theseus  you  telle. 


The  destinee,  ministre  general. 
That  executeth  in  the  world  over  al 
The  purveiance,  that  Crod  hath  sen  befome ; 
So  strong  it  is,  that  though  the  world  had  swome 
The  oontraiy  of  a  thine  by  ya  or  nay, 
Yet  somtime  it  shall  fulen  on  a  day 
That  falleth  nat  efte  in  a  thousand  yere. 
For  certainly  our  appetites  here. 
Be  it  of  werre,  or  pees,  or  hate,  or  love. 
All  is  this  ruled  by  the  sight  above. 
This  mene  I  now  by  mighty  Theseus, 
That  for  to  hunten  is  so  desirous, 
And  namely  at  the  grete  hart  in  May, 
That  in  his  bed  ther  daweth  him  no  day, 
That  he  n'is  clad,  and  redy  for  to  ride 
With  hunte  and  home,  and  houndes  him  beside. 
For  in  his  hunting  haUi  he  swiche  delite, 
That  it  is  all  his  joye  and  appetite 
To  ben  himself  the  grete  hartes  bane. 
For  after  Mars  he  serveth  now  Diane. 

Clere  was  the  day,  as  I  have  told  or  this, 
And  Theseus,  with  alio  joye  and  blis, 
With  his  Ipolita,  the  fayre  queue, 
And  Emelie,  ydothed  all  in  grene, 
On  hunting  ben  thev  ridden  really. 
And  to  the  grove,  that  stooil  ther  faste  by, 
In  which  ther  was  an  hart  as  men  him  told, 
Duk  Theseus  the  streite  way  hath  hold. 
And  to  the  launde  he  rideth  him  ful  right, 
Ther  was  the  liart  ywont  to  have  his  flight 
And  over  a  brooke,  and  so  forth  on  his  wey. 
This  duk  wol  have  a  cours  at  him  or  twey 
With  boundes,  swiche  as  him  lust  to  commaunde. 
And  when  this  duk  was  comen  to  the  launde, 
Under  the  sonne  he  loked,  and  anon 
He  was  ware  of  Arcite  and  Palamon, 
That  foughten  breme,  as  it  were  holies  two. 
The  brignto  swerdes  wenten  to  and  fro 
So  hidouslv,  that  with  the  leste  stroke 
It  semed  that  it  wolde  felle  an  oke. 
But  what  they  weren,  nothing  he  ne  wote. 
This  duk  his  courser  with  his  sporres  smote^ 
And  at  a  stert  he  was  betwix  hem  two. 
And  pulled  out  a  swerd  and  cried,  ho ! 
No  more,  up  peine  of  losing  of  your  bed. 
By  mighty  Mars,  he  shal  anon  be  ded, 
That  smiteth  any  stroke,  that  I  may  sen. 
But  telleth  me  what  mistere  men  ye  ben. 
That  ben  so  hardy  for  to  fighten  here 
Withouten  any  juge  other  officere. 
As  though  it  were  in  listes  really. 

This  Palamon  answered  hastily. 
And  saide :  Sire,  what  nedeth  wordes  mo  1 
We  have  the  deUi  deserved  bothe  two. 
Two  woful  wretches  ben  we,  two  caitives^ 
That  ben  accombred  of  our  owen  lives. 
And  as  thou  art  a  rightful  lord  and  juge, 
Ne  veve  us  neythar  mercie  ne  n^fuge. 
Ana  sle  me  first,  for  seinte  charitee. 
But  sle  my  felaw  eke  as  wel  as  me. 
Or  sle  him  first ;  for,  though  thou  knoi7  it  lite 
This  is  thy  mortal  fo,  this  is  Arcite, 
That  fro  thy  lond  is  banished  on  his  bed. 
For  which  he  hath  deserved  to  be  ded. 
For  this  is  he  that  came  nnto  thy  gate 
And  sayde,  that  he  highte  Philostrat^. 
Thus  hath  he  japed  thee  ful  many  a  yere, 
And  thou  hast  maked  him  thy  chief  squiere^ 
And  this  is  he,  that  loveth  Emelie. 

For  sith  the  day  is  come  that  I  shal  die 
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I  make  plainly  my  confession. 
That  I  am  thUke  woful  Palamon, 
That  hath  thy  prison  broken  wilfully. 
I  am  thy  mortal  fo,  and  it  am  I 
That  ioveth  so  hot  Emelie  the  bright. 
That  I  wold  dien  present  in  hire  sight. 
Therfore  I  axe  deth  and  my  jewise. 
But  ele  my  felaw  in  the  same  wise, 
For  both  we  have  deserved  to  be  slain. 

This  worthy  duk  answerd  anon  again. 
And  sayd.  This  is  a  short  conclusion. 
Your  owen  mouth,  by  your  confession 
Haih  damned  you,  and  I  wol  it  reoorde. 
It  nedeth  not  to  peine  you  with  the  eorde. 
Ye  shul  be  ded  by  mighty  Mars  the  rede. 

The  queue  anon  for  veray  womanhede 
Gan  for  to  wepe,  and  so  did  Emelie, 
And  all  the  ladies  in  the  compagnie. 
Gret  pite  was  it,  as  it  thought  hem  alle, 
That  ever  swiehe  a  chance  shulde  befalle. 
For  gentil  men  they  were  of  gret  estat. 
And  nothing  but  for  love  was  this  debat. 
And  sawe  hir  blody  woundes  wide  and  sore  ; 
And  alle  criden  bothe  lesse  and  more, 
Have  mercie.  Lord,  upon  us  wimmen  alle. 
And  on  hir  bare  knees  adoun  they  falle. 
And  wold  have  kist  his  feet  ther  as  he  stood, 
Till  at  the  last,  aslaked  was  his  mood  ; 
(For  pitee  renneth  sone  in  gentil  herte) 
And  though  he  first  for  ire  qiioke  and  sterte. 
He  hath  considered  shortly  in  a  clause 
The  trospas  of  hero  both,  and  eke  the  cause : 
And  although  that  his  ire  hir  gilt  accused. 
Yet  in  his  reson  he  hem  both  excused ; 
As  thus  ;  he  thoughte  wel  that  every  man 
Wol  helpe  himself  in  love  if  that  he  can, 
And  eke  deliver  himself  out  of  prison. 
And  eke  hb  herte  had  compassion 
Of  wimmen,  for  they  wepten  ever  in  on : 
And  in  his  gentil  herte  he  thoughte  anon. 
And  soft  unto  himself  he  sayed  :  fie 
Upon  a  lord  that  wol  have  no  mercie. 
But  be  a  leon  both  in  word  and  dede. 
To  hem  that  ben  in  repentance  and  drede. 
As  wel  as  to  a  proud  dispitous  man. 
That  wol  mainteinen  that  he  first  began. 
That  lord  hath  litel  of  discretion, 
That  in  swhiche  cas  can  no  division : 
But  weigheth  pride  and  humblesse  after  on. 
And  shortly,  whan  his  ire  is  thus  agon. 
He  gan  to  loken  up  with  eyen  light. 
And  spake  these  same  wordes  all  on  hight 

The  god  of  love,  a !  benedieiie, 
How  mighty  and  how  grete  a  Urd  is  he  t 
Again  his  might  ther  gainen  non  obstacles. 
He  may  be  deped  a  God  for  his  miracles. 
For  he  can  maken  at  his  owen  gise 
Of  everich  herte,  as  that  him  list  devise. 

Lo  here  this  Areite,  and  this  Palamon, 
That  quitely  weren  out  of  my  prison. 
And  might  have  lived  in  Thebes  really. 
And  weten  I  am  hir  mortal  enemy. 
And  tliat  hir  deth  lith  in  my  might  also, 
And  yet  hath  love,  maugre  hir  eyen  two, 
Ybrought  hem  hither  bothe  for  to  die. 
Now  loketh,  is  not  this  an  heigh  folic  ! 
Who  maye  ben  a  fool,  but  if  he  love  t 
Behold  for  Goddes  sake  that  sitteth  above, 
Se  how  they  blede  !  be  they  not  wel  araied  f 
Thus  hath  hir  lord,  the  god  of  iove,  hem  paied 


Hir  wages,  and  hir  fees  for  hir  service. 
And  yet  they  wenen  for  to  be  fal  wise, 
That  serven  love,  for  ought  that  may  befaUOi 
And  yet  is  this  the  beste  game  of  alle, 
That  she,  for  whom  they  have  this  jolite. 
Con  hem  therfore  as  mochel  thank  as  me. 
She  wot  no  more  of  alle  this  bote  fare 
By  God,  than  wot  a  cuckow  or  an  hare. 
But  all  mote  ben  assaied  bote  or  cold  ; 
A  man  mote  ben  a  fool  other  yonge  or  old ; 
I  wot  it  by  myself  ful  yore  agon  : 
For  in  my  time  a  servant  was  I  on. 
And  therfore  sith  I  know  of  loves  peine, 
And  wot  how  sore  it  can  a  man  destreine. 
As  he  that  oft  hath  ben  caught  in  his  las, 
I  you  foryeve  all  hoUy  this  trespas. 
At  request  of  the  queue  that  kneleth  here. 
And  eke  of  Emelie,  my  suster  dere. 
And  ye  shul  bothe  anon  unto  me  swere. 
That  never  mo  ye  shul  my  contree  dere, 
Ne  maken  werre  upon  me  night  ne  day, 
But  ben  my  frendes  in  alle  that  ye  may. 
I  you  foryeve  this  trespas  every  del. 
And  they  him  sware  his  axing  fayr  and  wel, 
And  him  of  lordship  and  of  mercie  praid, 
And  he  hem  granted  grace,  and  thus  he  said  : 

To  speke  of  real  linage  and  richesse. 
Though  that  she  were  a  queue  or  a  prinoesse, 
Echo  of  you  bothe  is  worthy  douteles 
To  wedden  whan  time  is,  but  natheles 
I  speke  as  for  my  suster  Emelie, 
For  whom  ye  have  this  strif  and  jalousie. 
Ye  wot  yourself,  she  may  not  wedden  two 
At  ones,  though  ye  fighten  evermo  : 
But  on  of  you,  al  be  him  loth  or  lefe, 
He  mot  gon  pipen  in  an  ivy  lefe  : 
This  is  to  say,  she  may  not  have  you  bothe^ 
Al  be  ye  never  so  jalous,  ne  so  wrothe. 
And  forthy  I  you  put  in  this  degree. 
That  echo  of  you  shall  have  his  destinee. 
As  him  is  shape,  and  herkneth  in  what  wise  ; 
Lo  here  your  ende  of  that  I  shal  devise. 

My  will  is  this  for  plat  conclusion 
Withouten  any  replication. 
If  that  yon  liketh,  take  it  for  the  beste. 
That  everich  of  you  shal  gon  wher  him  leate 
Freely  withouten  raunson  or  dangere ; 
And  this  day  fifty  wekes,  ferre  ne  nere, 
Everich  of  you  shal  bring  an  hundred  knightet^ 
Armed  for  listes  up  at  alle  rightes 
Alle  redy  to  darrein  hire  by  bataille. 
And  this  behete  I  you  withouten  faille 
Upon  my  trouth,  and  as  I  am  a  knight, 
That  whether  of  you  bothe  hath  that  might, 
This  is  to  sayn,  that  whether  he  or  thou 
May  with  his  hundred,  as  I  spake  of  now, 
Sle  his  contrary,  or  out  of  listes  drive. 
Him  shall  I  yeven  Emelie  to  vrive. 
To  whom  that  fortune  yeveth  so  fayr  a  grace. 

The  listes  shal  I  maken  in  this  place. 
And  €rod  so  wisly  on  my  soule  rewe. 
As  I  shal  even  juge  ben,  and  trewe. 
Ye  shal  non  other  ende  with  me  maken 
That  on  of  you  ne  shal  be  ded  or  taken. 
And  if  you  thinketh  this  is  wel  ysaid, 
Saith  your  avis,  and  holdeth  you  apaid. 
This  is  your  ende,  and  your  conclusion. 

Who  loketh  lightly  now  but  Palamon  t 
Who  springeth  up  for  ioye  but  Areite  1 
Who  coud  it  tell«  or  who  coud  it  endite. 
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Tbe  joje  that  is  maked  in  the  place 
Whui  nieeens  hath  don  so  fayre  a  grace ! 
But  doon  on  knees  went  every  manere  wight. 
And  thanked  him  with  all  hir  hertes  might, 
And  namely  these  Thehanes  often  sith. 

And  thus  with  good  hope  and  with  herte  hiith 
Th^  taken  hir  lere,  and  homeward  gan  they  ride 
To  Thebes,  with  his  olde  walles  wide. 

I  trowe  men  wolde  deme  it  negligence, 
If  I  fofyeto  to  tellen  the  dispence 
Of  Theseus,  that  «»th  lo  besily 
To  nakeo  up  the  ustes  really, 
Tkst  swiehe  a  noble  theatre  as  it  was, 
I  dwe  wel  aayn,  in  all  this  world  ther  n*as. 
tile  eireaite  a  mOe  was  aboute, 
WaDed  of  sttme,  and  diched  all  withoute. 
Roand  was  the  shape,  in  manere  of  a  compas 
Fol  of  degrees,  the  hight  of  sixtv  pas, 
That  whan  a  man  was  set  on  o  degree 
He  letted  not  his  felaw  for  to  see. 
Efltvard  tfaer  stood  a  gate  of  marbel  white, 
Westward  right  swiehe  another  in  th'  opposite. 
And  shortly  to  conduden,  swiehe  a  place 
Wss  nsTCT  in  erthe,  in  so  litel  a  space, 
For  in  the  lond  ther  n'as  no  craftes  man, 
Thst  feometrie,  or  arsmetrike  can, 
Ke  portareionr,  ne  kerrer  of  images. 
That  Theseus  ne  yaf  him  mete  and  wages 
The  theatre  for  to  maken  and  devise. 

And  for  to  don  his  rite  and  sacrifice. 
He  eatward  hath  upon  the  gate  above, 
In  worahip  of  Yenus  goddesse  of  love, 
Don  make  an  auter  and  an  oratorio  ; 
And  westward  in  the  minde  and  in  memorie 
Of  Han  he  maked  hath  right  swiehe  another, 
That  eoste  largely  of  gold  a  fother. 
And  northwaid,  m  a  touret  on  the  wall, 
Of  alabastre  white  and  red  corall 
.  An  oimtorie  riche  for  to  see, 
'  In  wotship  of  Diane  of  chastitee, 
Halh  Theseus  don  wrought  in  noble  wise. 
But  yet  had  I  foryetten  to  devise 
'  The  noble  kerving,  and  the  portreitures, 
<  Tbe  shape,  the  contenance  of  the  figures 
That  weien  in  these  oratories  three. 

First  in  the  temple  of  Venus  maist  thou  see 
Wrought  on  the  wall,  ful  pitous  to  beholde^ 
I  The  broken  slopes,  and  the  sikes  colde, 
I  The  sacred  teres^  and  the  waimentingee, 
The  firy  strokes  of  the  desiringes, 
Tliat  loves  servants  in  this  lif  enduren  ; 
The  othes,  that  hir  covenants  assuren. 
Plesanee  and  hope,  desire,  foolhardinesse, 
Bcaote  and  youthe,  baudrie  and  ricbesse, 
Qumnes  and  force,  lesinees  and  flaterie, 
Dispenee,  heainesse,  and  jalousie. 
That  wered  of  yelwe  goldes  a  gerlond. 
And  hadde  a  cuckow  sitting  or  hire  bond, 
Feste^  inslnunents,  and  caroles  and  dances, 
Lart  sttd  array,  and  all  the  circumstances 
Of  love,  which  that  I  reken  and  reken  shall, 
Bf  crdn  weren  pointed  on  the  wall. 
And  mo  than  I  can  make  of  menti<m. 
7or  sothly  aU  the  mount  of  Citheron, 
,   Ther  Venus  hath  hire  principal  dwel^g, 
i    Was  shewed  on  the  wall  in  purtreylng, 
;    With  all  the  gaidin,  and  the  lustinesse. 
Nouriit  wss  foryetten  the  porter  idelnesse^ 
Ne  Marosus  the  fayre  of  yore  agon, 
j  Ke  yet  tiie  folia  of  kmg  Salomon, 


Ne  yet  the  grete  strengthe  of  Hereules^ 
Th*  enchantment  of  Medea  and  Circes, 
Ne  of  TumuB  the  hardy  fiers  corage. 
The  riche  Cresus  caitif  in  servage. 
Thus  may  ye  seen,  that  wisdom  ne  richesae, 
Beaute  ne  sleighte,  strengthe  ne  hardinesses 
Ne  may  with  Venus  holden  champartie. 
For  as  hire  liste  the  world  may  she  gie. 
Lo,  all  these  folk  so  caught  were  in  hire  las 
Til  they  for  wo  ful  often  said  alas. 
Sufficeth  here  ensamples  on  or  two, 
And  yet  I  coude  reken  a  thousand  mo. 

The  statue  of  Venus  glorious  for  to  see 
Was  naked  fleting  in  the  large  see, 
And  fro  the  navel  doun  all  covered  was 
With  wawes  grene,  and  bright  as  any  glas. 
A  citole  in  hire  right  hand  hadde  she. 
And  on  hire  hed,  ful  semely  for  to  soe, 
A  rose  gerlond  fressh,  and  wel  smelling. 
Above  hire  hed  hire  doves  fleckering. 
Before  hire  stood  hire  sone  Cupido, 
Upon  his  shoulders  winees  had  he  two ; 
And  blind  he  was,  as  it  is  often  sene  ; 
A  bow  he  bare  and  arwes  bright  and  kene. 

Why  shulde  I  not  as  wel  eke  tell  you  all 
The  purtreiture,  that  was  upon  the  wall 
WitMn  the  temple  of  mighty  Mars  the  rede  t 
All  pointed  was  the  wall  in  length  and  brede 
Like  to  the  estres  of  the  grisly  place. 
That  hlghte  the  gret  temple  of  Mars  in  Trace, 
In  thilke  colde  and  frosty  region, 
Ther  as  Mars  hath  his  sovereine  mansion. 

First  on  the  wall  was  pointed  a  forest, 
In  which  ther  wonneth  neyther  man  ne  best, 
With  knotty  knarry  barrein  trees  old 
Of  stubbes  sharps  and  hidous  to  behold ; 
In  which  ther  ran  a  romble  and  a  swough, 
As  though  a  stomie  shuld  bresten  every  bough 
And  dounward  from  an  hill  under  a  bent, 
Ther  stood  the  temple  of  Mars  armipotent. 
Wrought  all  of  burned  stele,  of  which  th'  entree 
Was  longe  and  streite,  and  gastly  for  to  see. 
And  therout  came  a  rage  and  swiehe  a  vise, 
That  it  made  all  the  gates  for  to  rise. 
The  northern  light  in  at  the  dore  shone. 
For  window  on  the  wall  ne  was  ther  none, 
Thurgh  which  men  mighten  any  light  disceme. 
The  dore  was  all  of  athamant  eteme, 
Yclenched  overthwart  and  endelons 
With  yren  tough,  and  for  to  make  it  strong, 
Every  piler  the  temple  to  sustene 
Was  tonne-gret,  of  yren  bright  and  shene. 

Ther  saw  I  first  Uie  derke  imagining 
Of  felonie,  and  alio  the  compassing  ; 
The  cruel  ire,  red  as  any  glede, 
The  pikepurse,  and  eke  the  pale  drede  ; 
The  smiler  witii  the  knif  under  tlie  cloke, 
Tbe  shepen  brenning  with  the  blake  smoke ; 
The  treson  of  the  mordring  in  the  bedde. 
The  open  weire,  with  woundes  all  bebledde ; 
Conteke  with  blody  knif,  and  sharp  manaoe. 
All  full  of  chirkine  was  that  sory  place. 
The  sleer  of  himself  yet  saw  I  there, 
His  herte-blood  hath  bathed  all  bis  here : 
The  naile  ydriven  in  the  shode  on  bight. 
The  colde  deth,  with  mouth  gaping  upright. 
Amiddes  of  the  temple  sate  mischance. 
With  discomfort  and  sory  contenance. 
Yet  saw  I  woodnesse  laughing  in  his  rage, 
Armed  oompUint,  outhees,  and  fiers  outrage ; 
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The  eanaine  in  the  bush,  with  throte  ycorven, 
A  thousand  shun,  and  not  of  quabne  ystorren ; 
The  tirant,  with  the  prey  by  force  yraft ; 
The  touD  destroied,  ther  was  nothing  laft. 
Yet  saw  I  brent  the  shippos  hoppesterea, 
The  honte  ystrangled  with  the  wilde  beres : 
The  sow  freting  the  child  right  in  the  cradel ; 
The  coke  yscalled,  for  all  his  long  ladel. 
Nonght  was  foryete  by  th*  infortune  of  Marte 
The  carter  overridden  with  his  carte ; 
Under  the  wheel  ful  low  he  lay  adoun. 

Ther  were  also  of  Martes  divisiony 
Th'  armerer,  and  the  bowyer,  and  the  smith. 
That  forgeth  sharpe  swerdes  on  his  stith. 
And  all  above  depeinted  in  a  tour 
Saw  I  conquest,  sitting  in  gret  honour, 
With  thilke  shajx>e  swerd  over  his  bed 
Yhanging  by  a  subtil  twined  thred. 
Depeinted  was  the  slaughter  of  Julius, 
Of  gret  Nero,  and  of  Antonius : 
All  be  that  thilke  time  they  were  unbome. 
Yet  was  hir  deth  depeinted  therbefome. 
By  manacing  of  Mars,  right  by  figure. 
So  was  it  shewed  in  that  purtreiture 
As  is  depeinted  in  the  cercles  above. 
Who  shal  be  alaine  or  elles  ded  for  love. 
SuflSoeth  on  ensample  in  stories  olde, 
I  may  not  reken  hem  alle,  though  I  wolde. 

The  statue  of  Mars  upon  a  curte  stood 
Armed,  and  loked  gnm  as  he  were  wood. 
And  over  his  bed  ther  shinen  two  figures 
Of  sterreSy  that  ben  deped  in  scriptures. 
That  on  PuelU,  that  other  Rubeus. 
This  god  of  armes  was  araied  thus  : 
A  woUT  ther  stood  befome  him  at  his  fete 
With  eyen  red,  and  of  a  man  he  ete : 
With  subtil  pensil  pointed  was  this  storie. 
In  redouting  of  Mars  and  of  his  glorie. 

Now  to  the  temple  of  Diane  the  chaste 
As  shortly  as  I  can  I  wol  me  haste, 
To  tellen  you  of  the  descriptioun, 
Depeinted  by  the  walles  up  and  doun. 
Of  hunting  and  of  shamefast  chastitee. 
Ther  saw  I  how  woful  Calistope, 
Whan  that  Diane  agreved  was  with  here. 
Was  turned  from  a  woman  til  a  here. 
And  after  was  she  made  the  lodesterre : 
Thus  was  it  peinted,  I  can  say  no  ferre ; 
Hire  sone  is  eke  a  sterre  as  men  may  see. 
Ther  saw  I  Dane  ytumed  til  a  tree, 
I  mene  not  hire  the  goddesse  Diane, 
But  Peneus  daughter,  which  tluit  highte  Dane. 
Ther  saw  I  Atteon  an  hart  ymaked, 
For  vengeance  that  he  saw  Diane  all  naked  : 
I  saw  how  that  his  houndes  have  him  caught, 
And  freten  him,  for  that  they  knew  him  naught 
Yet  peinted  was  a  litel  forthermore. 
How  Athalante  hunted  the  wilde  bore. 
And  Meleaffre,  and  many  another  mo, 
For  which  Diane  wroughte  hem  care  and  wo. 
Ther  saw  I  many  another  wonder  storie, 
The  which  me  liste  not  drawen  to  memorie. 

This  goddesse  on  an  hart  ful  heye  sete. 
With  smale  houndes  all  aboute  hire  fete. 
And  undemethe  hire  feet  she  hadde  a  mone^ 
Wexing  it  was,  and  shulde  wanen  sone. 
In  gaudy  grene  hire  statue  clothed  was. 
With  bow  in  bond,  and  arwes  in  a  caa 
Hire  eyen  caste  she  ful  low  adoun, 
Ther  Pluto  hath  his  derke  regionn. 


A  woman  travailling  was  hire  befome. 
But  for  hire  childe  so  lonee  was  unbome 
Ful  pitously  Lucina  gan  uie  call. 
And  sayed ;  helpe,  for  thou  mayst  beste  of  all, 
Wei  coude  he  peinten  lifly  that  it  wrought. 
With  many  a  norein  he  the  hewes  bought. 

Now  ben  these  listes  made,  and  Theseus 
That  at  his  grete  cost  arraied  thus 
The  temples,  and  the  theatre  everidel, 
Whan  it  was  don,  him  liked  wonder  weU 
But  stint  I  wol  of  Theseus  a  lite. 
And  speke  of  Palamon  and  of  Arcite. 

The  day  approcheth  of  hir  returning. 
That  everich  shuld  an  hundred  knightes  bring. 
The  bataille  to  darreine,  as  I  you  told  ; 
And  til  Athenes,  hir  covenant  for  to  hold, 
Hath  everich  of  hem  brought  an  hundred  knightes 
Wei  armed  for  the  werre  at  alle  rightes. 
And  sikerly  ther  trowed  many  a  man. 
That  never,  sithen  that  the  world  began. 
As  for  to  speke  of  knighthood  of  hir  bond, 
As  fer  as  God  hath  maked  see  and  lend, 
N'as,  of  so  fewe,  so  noble  a  compagnie. 
For  eveiy  wight  that  loved  chevalrie. 
And  wold,  his  thankee,  ban  a  passant  name, 
Hath  praied,  that  he  might  ben  of  that  game, 
And  wel  was  him,  that  therto  chosen  was. 
For  if  ther  fell  to-morwe  svriche  a  cas, 
Ye  knowen  wel,  that  every  lusty  knight. 
That  loveth  oar  amours  and  hath  his  might, 
Were  it  in  Englelond,  or  elleswher, 
They  wold,  hir  thankes,  willen  to  be  ther. 
To  fight  for  a  lady,  a  I  benedieitef 
It  were  a  lusty  sighte  for  to  se. 

And  right  so  ferden  they  with  Palamon. 
With  him  ther  wenten  knightes  many  on. 
Som  wol  ben  armed  in  an  habergeon. 
And  in  a  brest  plate,  and  in  a  gipon ; 
And  som  wol  have  a  pair  of  plates  large ; 
And  som  wol  have  a  rruoe  sheld,  or  a  targe ; 
Som  wol  ben  armed  on  his  legges  wele, 
And  have  an  axe,  and  som  a  mace  of  stele. 
Ther  n'is  no  newe  guise,  that  it  n'as  old. 
Armed  they  weren,  as  I  have  you  told, 
Everich  after  his  opinion. 

Ther  maist  thou  se  coming  with  Palamon 
Licurge  himself,  the  grete  king  of  Trace : 
Blake  was  his  herd,  and  manly  was  his  face. 
The  cercles  of  his  eyen  in  his  bed 
They  gloweden  betwixen  yelwe  and  red. 
And  like  a  griffon  loked  he  about. 
With  kemped  heres  on  his  browee  stout ; 
His  limmes  gret,  his  braunes  hard  and  stronge, 
Hii  shouldres  brode,  his  armes  round  and  longer 
And  as  the  guise  was  in  his  oontree, 
Ful  highe  upon  a  char  of  gold  stood  he, 
With  foure  white  boUes  in  the  traia. 
Instede  of  cote-armure  on  his  hamais, 
With  nayles  yelwe,  and  bright  as  any  gold, 
He  hadde  a  beres  skin,  cole-blake  for  old. 
His  longe  here  was  kempt  behind  his  bak, 
As  any  ravenes  fether  it  shone  for  blake. 
A  wreth  of  gold  arm-gret,  of  huge  weight, 
Upon  his  bed  sate  ful  of  stones  bright, 
Of  fine  rubins  and  of  diamants. 
About  his  char  ther  wenten  white  alanns. 
Twenty  and  mo,  as  gret  as  any  store, 
To  hunten  at  the  leon  or  the  dere, 
And  folwed  him,  with  mosel  fast  ybound. 
Colored  with  gold,  and  torettes  filed  round. 
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An  hundred  lordes  had  he  in  his  route 
Armed  full  wel,  with  hertes  steme  and  stoute. 

With  Ardta,  in  stories  as  men  find, 
Thegret  Eroetrios  the  king  of  Inde, 
I  pen  a  stede  bay,  trapped  in  stele,  . 
Covered  with  clodi  of  gold  diapred  wele, 
Came  riding  like  the  god  of  armes  Mars. 
Ub  oote-armure  was  of  a  cloth  of  Tars, 
Coached  with  perles,  white,  and  round  and  grete. 
His  ssdel  was  of  brent  gold  new  ybete  ; 
A  mantelet  upon  his  shouldres  hanging 
Bret-fnl  of  rubies  red,  as  fire  sparkling. 
His  crispe  here  like  ringes  was  yronne. 
And  that  was  yelwe,  and  glitered  as  the  sonne. 
His  nose  was  high,  his  eyen  bright  citrin. 
His  Hppes  round,  his  colour  was  sanguin, 
A  fewe  fraknes  in  his  face  yspreint, 
Betvixen  yelwe  and  blakc  somdel  ymeint. 
And  as  a  leon  he  his  loking  caste. 
<  >(  five  and  twenty  yere  his  age  I  caste. 
Hb  herd  was  wel  begonnen  for  to  spring  ; 
Hb  Yois  was  as  a  trompe  thondering. 
Upon  his  hed  he  wered  of  laurer  grene 
A  gerlond  fresshe  and  lusty  for  to  sene. 
Upon  his  hond  he  bare  for  his  deduit 
An  egle  tame,  as  any  lily  whit. 
An  hundred  lordes  had  he  with  him  there, 
All  armed  save  hir  hedes  in  all  hir  gere, 
Ful  richely  in  alle  manere  thinges. 
For  tmsteth  wel,  that  erles,  diues,  kinges 
^^ere  gathered  in  this  noble  compagnie, 
For  love,  and  for  encrese  of  chevalrie. 
About  this  king  ther  ran  on  every  part 
Ful  many  a  tame  leon  and  leopart. 

And  in  this  wise,  these  lordes  all  and  soma 
B«n  on  the  Sonday  to  the  citee  come 
Abouten  prime,  and  in  the  toun  alight. 

This  Theseus,  this  duk,  this  wortliy  knight, 
Whan  he  had  brought  hem  into  his  citee, 
And  bned  hem,  everich  at  his  degree, 
Me  fpsteth  hem,  and  doth  so  gret  labour* 
To  esen  hem,  and  don  hem  all  honour, 
That  yet  men  wenen  that  no  mannes  wit 
<>f  non  estat  ne  oond  amenden  it. 
The  minstralcie,  the  service  at  the  frate, 
ilie  grete  yeftes  to  the  most  and  leste, 
riie  nche  amy  of  Theseus  paleis, 
Ne  who  sate  first  ne  last  upon  the  deis. 
What  ladies  fayrest  ben  or  best  dancing, 
Or  which  of  hem  can  carole  best  or  sing, 
Ne  who  most  felingly  speketh  of  love  ; 
V^'hat  haukes  sitten  on  the  perche  above, 
Vb^  honndes  liggen  on  the  floor  adoon, 
(H  all  this  now  make  I  no  mentioun  ; 
Bat  of  the  effect ;  that  thinketh  me  the  boste  ; 
Now  eometh  the  point,  and  herkeneth  if  you  leste. 

The  Sonday  night,  or  day  began  to  spring, 
^1ian  Palamon  &e  larke  herde  sing. 
Although  it  n'ere  not  day  by  houres  two, 
^et  sang  the  larke,  and  Palamon  right  tho 
'A'iih  holy  herte,  and  with  an  high  corage 
He  rose,  to  wenden  on  his  pilgrimage 
Unto  the  blisful  Citherea  benigne, 
I  mene  Venus,  honourable  and  digne. 
And  in  hire  honre,  he  walketh  forth  a  pas 
Unto  the  listes,  ther  hire  temple  was, 
And  doun  he  kneleth,  and  with  humble  chere 
And  herte  sore,  he  sayde  as  ye  shul  here. 

Fayrest  of  fayre,  o  lady  min  Venus, 
Daughter  to  Jove,  and  spouse  of  Vulcanns, 


Thou  glader  of  the  mount  of  Oitheron, 
For  thilke  love  thou  haddest  to  Adon 
Have  pitee  on  my  bitter  teres  smert, 
And  take  myn  humble  pi'aier  at  thin  herte. 

Alas  1  I  ne  have  no  langage  to  tell 
The  elfecte,  ne  the  torment  of  min  hell ; 
Min  herte  may  min  harmee  not  bewi-ey ; 
I  am  so  confuse,  that  I  cannot  say. 
But  mercy,  lady  bright,  that  knowest  wele 
My  thought,  and  seest  what  harmes  that  I  fele, 
Consider  all  this,  and  rue  upon  my  sore, 
As  wislv  as  I  shall  for  evermore, 
Kmforth  my  might,  thy  trewe  servant  be, 
And  holden  werre  alway  with  chastite  : 
That  make  I  min  avow,  so  ye  me  helpe. 
I  kepe  nought  of  armes  for  to  yelpe, 
Ne  axe  I  nat  to-morwe  to  have  victorie, 
Ne  renoun  in  this  cas,  ne  vaine  glorie 
Of  pris  of  armes,  blowen  up  and  doun. 
But  I  wold  have  fully  possessioun 
Of  Emelie,  and  die  in  hire  servise  ; 
Find  thou  the  manere  how,  and  in  what  wise. 
I  rekke  not,  but  it  niay  better  be, 
To  have  victorie  of  hem,  or  they  of  me. 
So  that  I  have  my  iady  in  min  armes. 
For  though  so  be  that  Mars  is  god  of  armes. 
Your  vertue  is  so  grete  in  heven  above. 
That  if  you  lists,  I  shal  wel  have  my  love. 
Thy  temple  wol  I  worship  evermo. 
And  on  thin  auter,  wher  I  ride  or  go, 
I  wol  don  sacrifice,  and  fires  bete. 
And  if  ye  wol  not  so,  my  lady  swete. 
Than  pray  I  you,  to-morwe  with  a  spere 
That  Arcita  me  thurgh  the  hei*te  bei*e. 
Than  rekke  I  not,  whan  I  have  lost  my  lif. 
Though  that  Arcita  win  hire  to  his  wif. 
This  is  the  effecte  and  ende  of  my  pi'aiei'e  ; 
Yeve  me  my  love,  thou  blisful  lady  dere. 

Whan  the  orison  was  don  of  Palamon, 
His  sacrifice  he  did,  and  that  anon. 
Full  pitously,  with  alle  circumstances. 
All  tell  I  not  as  now  his  observances. 
But  at  the  last  the  statue  of  Venus  shoke, 
And  made  a  signs,  wherby  that  he  toke. 
That  his  praiere  accepted  was  that  day. 
For  though  the  signs  shewed  a  delay, 
Yet  wist  he  wel  that  granted  was  his  bone  ; 
And  with  glad  herte  he  went  him  home  ful  sonc. 

The  thridde  houre  inequal  that  Palamon 
Began  to  Venus  temple  for  to  gon, 
Up  rose  the  sonne,  and  up  r^  Emelie, 
And  to  the  temple  of  Diane  gan  hie. 
Hire  may  dens,  that  she  thider  with  hire  ladde, 
Ful  redily  with  hem  the  fire  they  hadde, 
Th'  encense,  the  clothes,  and  the  remenant  all, 
That  to  the  sacrifice  longen  shall. 
The  homes  ful  of  mede,  as  was  the  gise, 
Ther  lakked  nought  to  don  hire  sacrifise. 
Smoking  the  temple,  ful  of  clothes  fayre. 
This  Emelie  with  herte  debonaire 
Hire  body  wesshe  with  water  of  a  well. 
But  how  she  did  hire  rite  I  dare  not  tell ; 
But  it  be  any  thing  in  general ; 
And  yet  it  were  a  game  to  heren  all ; 
To  him  that  meneth  wel  it  n*ere  no  charge 
But  it  is  good  a  man  to  ben  at  large. 
Hire  bright  here  kembed  was,  untressed  all. 
A  coroune  of  a  grene  oke  ccrial 
Upon  hire  hed  was  set  ful  fayre  and  mete. 
Two  fires  on  the  auter  gan  she  bete« 
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And  did  hire  tninges,  as  men  may  behold 
In  Stace  of  Theb^,  and  these  bokee  old. 

Whan  kindled  was  the  fire,  with  pitous  chere 
Unto  Diane  she  spake,  as  ye  may  here. 

0  chaste  goddesse  of  the  wodei»  grene, 
To  whom  both  heven  and  erthe  and  see  is  sene, 
Quene  of  the  regno  of  Pluto,  derke  and  lowe, 
Goddesse  of  maydens,  that  min  herte  hast  know« 
Fill  many  a  yere,  and  west  what  I  desire. 
As  kepe  me  fro  thy  vengeance  and  thin  ire, 
That  Atteon  abooghte  cruelly : 
Chaste  goddesse,  wel  wotest  then  that  I 
Desire  to  ben  a  mayden  all  my  lif, 
Ne  never  wol  I  be  no  love  ne  wif. 
I  am  (thou  woet)  yet  of  thy  eompagnie, 
A  mayde,  and  love  hunting  and  venerie, 
And  for  to  walken  in  the  wodes  wilde, 
And  not  to  ben  a  wif,  and  be  with  childe. 
Nought  wol  I  knowen  eompagnie  of  man. 
Now  helpe  me,  lady,  sith  ye  may  and  can. 
For  tho  three  formes  that  thou  hast  in  tliee. 
And  Palamon,  that  hath  swiche  love  to  me. 
And  eke  Arcite,  that  loveth  me  so  sore, 
This  grace  I  praie  thee  withouten  more, 
As  sonde  love  and  pees  betwix  hem  two  : 
And  fro  me  tome  away  hir  hertes  so, 
That  all  hir  bote  love,  and  hir  desire. 
And  all  hir  besy  torment,  and  hir  fire 
Be  queinte,  or  tomed  in  another  place. 
And  if  so  be  thou  wolt  not  do  me  grace. 
Or  if  my  destinee  be  shapen  so, 
Tbat  I  shall  nedes  have  on  of  hem  two, 
As  sonde  me  him  that  most  desireth  me. 

Behold,  goddesse  of  clone  chastite. 
The  bitter  teres,  that  on  my  chekes  fall. 
Sin  thou  art  mayde,  and  keper  of  us  all. 
My  maydenhed  thou  kepe  and  wel  conserve, 
And  while  I  live,  a  mayde  I  wol  thee  serve. 

The  fires  brenne  upon  the  auter  clere. 
While  Emelie  was  thus  in  hire  praiere : 
But  sodenly  she  saw  a  sighte  queinte. 
For  right  anon  on  of  the  fires  queinte. 
And  quiked  i^ain,  and  after  that  anon 
That  other  fire  was  queinte,  and  all  agon : 
And  as  it  queinte,  it  made  a  whisteling, 
As  don  these  brondes  wet  in  hir  brenning. 
And  at  the  brondes  ende  outran  anon 
As  it  were  blody  dropes  many  on  : 
For  which  so  sore  agast  was  Emelie, 
That  she  was  wel  neigh  mad,  and  gan  to  ci'ie. 
For  she  ne  wiste  what  it  signified  ; 
But  only  for  the  fere  thus  she  cried. 
And  wept,  that  it  was  pitee  for  to  here. 

And  therwithall  Diane  gan  appere 
With  bowe  in  bond,  right  as  an  hunteresse 
And  sayde  ;  doughter,  stint  thin  hevinesse. 
Among  the  goddes  highe  it  is  affermed, 
And  by  eteme  word  written  and  eonfermed. 
Thou  shalt  be  wedded  unto  on  of  tho. 
That  han  for  thee  so  mochel  care  and  wo ; 
But  unto  which  of  hem  I  may  not  tell. 
Farewel,  for  here  I  may  no  longer  dwell. 
The  fires  which  that  on  min  auter  brenne, 
Shal  thee  declaren  er  that  thou  go  henne. 
Thin  aventure  of  love,  as  in  this  cas. 

And  with  that  word,  the  arwes  in  the  eaa 
Of  the  goddesse  clatteren  iast  and  ring, 
And  forth  she  went,  and  made  a  vaniSblng, 
For  which  this  Emelie  astonied  was. 
And  sayde ;  what  amounteth  thin,  alas ! 


I  putte  me  in  thy  protection, 

Diane,  and  in  thy  disposition. 

And  home  she  goth  anon  the  nexte  way. 

This  is  the  effecte,  ther  n'is  no  more  to  Mj. 

The  nexte  honre  of  Biars  folwing  this 
Arcite  unto  the  temple  walked  is 
Of  fierce  Mars,  to  don  his  sacrifise 
With  all  the  rites  of  his  payen  wise. 
With  pitous  herte  and  high  devotion. 
Right  thus  to  Mars  he  sayde  his  orison. 

0  stronge  god,  that  in  the  renies  cold 
Of  Trace  honoured  art,  and  lord  yhold. 
And  hast  in  every  regno  and  every  lend 
Of  armes  all  the  bridel  in  thin  bond. 
And  hem  fortunest  as  thee  list  devise^ 
Accept  of  me  my  pitous  sacrifise. 

If  so  be  that  my  vouthe  may  deserve. 
And  that  my  might  be  worthy  for  to  serve 
Thy  godhed,  that  I  may  ben  on  of  ttime. 
Than  praie  I  thee  to  rewe  upon  my  pine. 
For  thiike  peine,  and  thilke  note  fire. 
In  which  thou  whilom  brendeet  for  desire 
Whanne  that  thou  usedest  the  beantee 
Of  favre  yonge  Venus,  freshe  and  free. 
And  haddest  hire  in  armes  at  thy  wille : 
Although  thee  ones  on  a  time  misfille. 
Whan  Vulcanus  had  caught  ihee  in  his  Um, 
And  fond  the  ligging  by  his  wif,  alas  I 
For  thilke  sorwe  that  was  tho  in  thin  herte. 
Have  reuthe  as  wel  upon  my  peines  smerte. 

1  am  yonge  and  unkonning,  as  thou  woet. 
And,  as  I  trow,  with  love  offended  most. 
That  ever  was  ony  lives  creature  : 

For  she,  that  doth  me  all  this  wo  endure, 
Ne  recceth  never,  whether  I  sinke  or  fletCb 
And  wel  I  wot,  or  she  me  mercy  bete, 
I  moste  with  strenzthe  win  hire  in  the  place ; 
And  wel  I  wot,  withouten  helpe  or  grace 
Of  thee,  ne  may  my  strengthe  not  availle  : 
Than  helpe  me,  lord,  to-morwe  in  my  bataille, 
For  thilke  fire  that  whilom  brenned  thee. 
As  wel  as  that  this  fire  now  brenneth  me  ; 
And  do,  that  I  to-morwe  may  han  victorie. 
Min  be  the  travaille,  and  thin  be  the  glorie. 
Thy  soveraine  temple  wol  I  most  honouren 
Of  ony  place,  and  alway  most  labouren 
In  thy  plesance  and  in  thy  craftes  strong. 
And  in  thy  temple  I  wol  my  baner  hong. 
And  all  the  armes  of  my  eompagnie. 
And  evermore,  until  that  day  I  die, 
Eteme  fire  I  wol  befome  thee  finde. 
And  eke  to  this  avow  I  wol  me  binde. 
My  herd,  my  here  that  hangeth  long  adoun. 
That  never  yet  felt  non  offension 
Of  rasour  ne  of  shore,  I  wol  thee  yeve. 
And  ben  thy  trewe  servant  while  I  live. 
Now,  lord,  have  reuthe  upon  my  sorwes  itire, 
Yeve  me  the  victorie,  I  axe  thee  no  more. 

The  praier  stint  of  Arcita  the  stronge, 
The  riuges  on  the  temple  dore  that  hon;% 
And  eke  the  dores  clattereden  ful  faste. 
Of  which  Arcita  somwhat  him  agaste. 
The  fires  brent  upon  the  auter  bright. 
That  it  gan  all  the  temple  for  to  light ; 
A  swete  smell  anon  the  ground  up  yaf. 
And  Arcita  anon  his  bond  up  hta. 
And  more  encense  into  the  fire  he  oatt. 
With  other  rites  mo,  and  at  the  last 
The  statue  of  Mars  began  his  bauberke  ring  ; 
And  with  that  souti  he  herd  a  mnnnnrinc 
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Pal  low  and  dim,  that  layde  thus,  Victorte. 
For  which  he  y£  to  Mats  honour  and  glorie. 
And  thns  with  ioye,  and  hope  wel  to  fare, 
Arato  aaon  onto  his  inne  is  fare, 
As  &Tn  as  fool  is  of  the  brighte  sonne. 

And  right  anon  swiche  stnf  ther  is  begonne 
For  Unlkegranting,  in  the  heven  above, 
Betwixen  Venns  the  goddeaee  of  love. 
And  Uars  the  stome  god  armipotent. 
That  Jnpitfer  was  besy  it  to  stent : 
T9  that  the  paie  Saturnus  the  oolde, 
TliaS  knew  so  many  of  aventures  olde, 
Fond  in  his  olde  experience  and  art, 
.  That  be  fal  sons  hath  plesed  every  part. 
As  sooth  is  sayd,  elde  hath  gret  avantage. 
In  dde  is  bothe  wisdom  and  usage : 
Men  may  the  old  out-renne,  but  not  ont-rede. 

Satnme  anon,  to  stenten  strif  and  drede, 
M  be  it  that  it  is  again  his  kind. 
Of  all  this  strif  he  gan  a  remedy  find. 

My  dcre  dooghter  Venus,  quod  Satume, 
My  eomns,  thai  haUi  so  wide  for  to  turne, 
Hsth  more  power  than  wot  any  man. 
\fin  is  the  drenchbig  in  the  see  bo  wan, 
Mis  is  the  prison  in  the  derke  cote. 
His  is  the  strangel  and  hanging  by  the  throte, 
the  nmrmnre,  and  the  eheiTes  rebelling. 
The  groyning,  and  the  prive  empoysoning. 
I  do  vengeanee  and  pleme  correction. 
While  I  dwell  in  the  eigne  of  the  leon. 
Mis  is  the  mine  of  the  iii|^e  halles. 
Hie  idling  of  the  toures  and  of  the  walles 
Upon  the  minoar,  or  the  carpenter  : 
1  liew  Sampson  in  shaking  the  piler. 
Mm  beo  also  the  maladies  colde, 
The  derice  tresons,  and  the  castes  olde  : 
My  lokiB^  is  the  fader  of  pestilence. 
Now  wvpe  no  more,  I  shal  do  diligence. 
That  PiJamon,  that  is  thin  owen  knight, 
Shal  have  his  Indy,  as  thou  hast  him  hight. 
\  Tkogh  MaiB  shal  help  his  knight  yet  natheles. 

Betwixen  you  ther  mot  somtime  be  pees : 
1  ill  be  ye  not  of  o  complexion. 
That  csuMth  all  day  swiche  division. 
I  am  thin  ayeU  redy  at  thy  will ; 
Wepe  now  no  more,  I  shal  thy  lust  fulfiU. 
Now  wol  I  stenten  of  the  goddes  abovoy 
If  Man,  and  of  Venus  goddease  of  love, 
Kvd  tellen  you  as  plainly  as  I  can 
The  gret  effeet,  for  which  that  I  bemn. 

Gret  was  the  feste  in  Athenes  thilke  day^ 
.lad  eke  the  lusty  leson  of  that  May 
Made  every  wight  to  ben  in  swiche  plesanco, 
fhat  all  that  mondav  justen  they  and  dance, 
^ad  tpenden  it  in  Venus  bighe  servise. 
dot  by  the  cause  that  they  shnlden  rise 
£rly  a^morwe  for  to  seen  the  fight, 
Coto  hir  reste  wenten  they  at  night. 
Aad  so  the  morwe  whan  the  dav  gan  springs 
Of  ban  and  hameis  noise  and  clattering 
Tbflr  was  in  the  hostolries  all  aboute  : 
iad  to  the  paleis  rode  ther  many  a  route 
Of  lorda%  upon  stedes  and  palfreis. 

Tb»  mayst  thou  see  devising  of  hameia 
3»  aeouth  and  so  riehe,  and  wrought  so  wele 
Of goUsnithry,  of  faronding,  and  ofstele ; 
I  Tbc  dieldes  bnghte,  testeres,  and  trappnres ; 
I  ''eld-hewen  helmesy  hauberbas,  eote-armures  ; 
■    Lordcsinpanmentesonhir  eourseres, 
Kaifbtis  «f  rstenoe,  and  eke  aquieres. 


Nailing  the  speres,  and  hebnes  bokeling, 
Gniding  of  sheldes,  with  laiiiers  Uciuz  ; 
Ther  as  nede  is,  they  weren  nothing  idel  : 
The  fomy  stedes  on  the  golden  bridel 
Gnawing,  and  fast  the  armureres  also 
With  file  and  hammer  priking  to  and  fro ; 
Yemen  on  foot,  and  communes  many  on 
With  shorte  staves,  tlilcke  as  they  may  gon  ; 
Pipes,  trompes,  nakeres,  and  clariounes, 
That  in  the  bataille  blowen  blody  sounes ; 
The  paleis  ful  of  peple  up  and  doun, 
Here  three,  ther  ten,  holding  hir  questionn, 
Devining  of  these  Theban  knightes  two. 
Som  sayden  thus,  som  savde  it  shal  be  so  ; 
Som  helden  with  him  with  the  blacke  herd, 
Som  with  the  balled,  som  with  the  thick  herd  , 
Som  saide  he  loked  grim,  and  wolde  figbte : 
He  hath  a  sparth  of  twenty  pound  of  wighto. 

Thus  was  the  halle  full  of  devining 
Long  after  that  the  sonne  gan  op  spring. 
The  gret  Theseus  that  of  his  slepe  is  waked 
With  minstralcie  and  noise  that  was  maked, 
Held  yet  the  chambre  of  his  paleis  riche» 
TU  that  the  Theban  knightes  botlie  yliche 
Honoured  were,  and  to  the  paleis  fetto, 

Duk  Theseus  is  at  a  window  setto, 
Araied  right  as  he  were  a  god  in  trone : 
The  peple  preseth  thiderward  ful  sone 
Him  for  to  seen,  and  don  high  reverence, 
And  eke  to  herken  his  heste  and  his  sentence. 

An  heraud  on  a  scaffold  made  an  o. 
Til  that  the  noise  of  the  peple  was  ydo  : 
And  whan  he  saw  the  peple  of  noise  al  still. 
Thus  shewed  he  the  mighty  dukes  will. 

The  lord  hath  of  his  high  discretion 
Considered,  that  it  were  destruction 
To  gentil  blood,  to  fighten  in  the  gise 
Of  mortal  bataille  now  in  this  emprise  : 
Wherfore  to  shapen  that  they  shul  not  die. 
He  wol  his  firsto  purpos  modifie. 

No  man  therfore,  up  peine  of  losse  of  lif. 
No  maner  shot,  ne  pollax,  ne  short  knif 
Into  the  listes  send,  or  thider  bring. 
Ne  short  swerd  for  to  stike  with  point  biting 
No  man  ne  draw,  ne  here  it  by  his  side. 
Ne  no  man  shal  unto  his  felaw  ride 
But  o  cours,  with  a  sharps  ygrounden  spere : 
Foin  if  him  list  on  foot,  himself  to  weie. 
And  he  that  is  at  mesehief,  shal  be  take^ 
And  not  slaine,  but  be  brought  unto  the  stake. 
That  shal  ben  ordeined  on  eyther  side, 
Thider  he  shal  by  force,  and  ther  abide. 
And  if  so  fall,  the  chevetain  be  take 
On  eyther  side,  or  elles  sleth  his  make, 
No  longer  shal  the  tourneying  ylast. 
Grod  sp«de  you  ;  ffoth  forth  and  lay  on  fast 
With  longe  sw^:d  and  with  mase  fighteth  your  fill 
Goth  now  your  way ;  this  is  the  lonles  wiL 

The  vois  of  the  peple  touched  to  the  heven. 
So  loude  erieden  they  with  mery  steven : 
God  save  swiche  a  lord  that  is  so  good. 
He  wilneth  no  destruction  of  blood. 

Up  gon  the  trompes  and  the  melodic^ 

And  to  the  Ustes  rit  the  compagnie 

By  ordinance,  thnrghout  the  cite  large. 

Hanged  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  not  with 

Ful  like  a  lord  this  noble  duk  gan  ride» 

And  these  two  Thebans  upon  eyther  side : 

And  after  rode  the  queue  and  E^elie, 

And  after  that  another  oompafnuo    gji 
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or  on  and  other,  after  hir  degree. 
And  thus  they  passen  thurghout  the  citee, 
And  to  the  listcs  comen  they  be  time  : 
It  n'as  not  of  the  day  yet  fully  prime. 

Whan  set  was  Theseus  ful  rich  and  hie, 
Ipolita  the  quene,  and  Emelie, 
And  other  ladies  in  degrees  aboute, 
Unto  the  setes  preseth  all  the  route. 
And  westward,  thurgh  the  gates  under  Mart, 
Arcite,  and  eke  the  hundred  of  his  part, 
With  baner  red,  is  entred  right  anon  ; 
And  in  the  selve  moment  Palamon 
Is,  under  Venus,  estward  in  the  place, 
With  baner  white,  and  hardy  chore  and  face. 
In  all  the  world,  to  seken  up  and  doun, 
So  even  without  variatioun 
Ther  n*ere  swiche  compagnies  never  twey. 
For  ther  was  non  so  wise  that  coude  sey. 
That  any  hadde  of  other  avantage 
Of  worthinesse,  ne  of  estat,  ne  age. 
So  even  were  they  chosen  for  to  gesse. 
And  in  two  renges  fayre  they  hem  dresse. 
Whan  that  hir  names  red  were  everich  on, 
That  in  hir  nombre  gile  were  ther  non, 
Tho  were  the  gates  shette,  and  cried  was  loude  ; 
Do  now  your  devoir,  yonge  knightes  proude. 

The  heraudes  left  hir  priking  up  and  doun. 
Now  ringen  trompes  loud  and  cUrioun. 
Ther  is  no  more  to  say,  but  est  and  west 
In  gon  the  speres  sadly  in  the  rest ; 
In  goth  the  sharpe  spore  into  the  side. 
Ther  see  men  who  can  juste,  and  who  can  ride. 
Ther  shiveren  shaftes  upon  sheldes  thicke  ; 
He  feleth  thurgh  the  herte-sponc  the  pricke. 
Up  springen  speres  twenty  foot  on  highte  ; 
Out  gon  the  swerdes  as  the  silver  brighte. 
The  helmes  they  to-hewen,  and  to-shrede  ; 
Out  brest  the  blod,  with  steme  stremes  rede. 
With  mighty  maces  the  bones  they  to-breste. 
He  thurgh  the  thickest  of  the  throng  gan  threste. 
Ther  stomblen  stedes  strong,  and  doun  goth  alL 
He  roUeth  under  foot  as  doth  a  ball. 
He  foineth  on  his  foo  with  a  tronchoun. 
And  he  him  hurtleth  with  his  hors  adoun. 
He  thurffh  the  body  is  hurt,  and  sith  ytake 
Maugre  his  hed,  and  brought  unto  the  stake^ 
As  forword  was,  right  ther  he  must  abide. 
Another  lad  is  on  that  other  side. 
And  somtime  doth  hem  Theseus  to  rest, 
Hem  to  refresh,  and  drinken  if  hem  lest. 

Ful  oft  a  day  ban  thilke  Thebanes  two 
Togeder  met,  and  wrought  echo  other  wo : 
Unhorsed  hath. echo  other  of  hem  twey. 
Ther  n'as  no  tigre  in  the  vale  of  Galaphey, 
Whan  that  hire  whelpe  is  stole,  whan  it  is  lite. 
So  cruel  on  the  hunt,  as  is  Arcite 
For  jalous  herte  upon  this  Palamon : 
Ne  in  Belmarie  ther  n'is  so  fell  leon. 
That  hunted  is,  or  for  his  hunger  wood, 
Ne  of  his  prey  desireth  so  the  blood, 
As  Palamon  to  sleen  his  foo  Arcite. 
The  jalous  strokes  on  hir  helmes  bite  ; 
Out  renneth  blood  on  both  hir  sides  rede. 

Somtime  an  ende  ther  is  of  every  dede. 
For  er  the  Sonne  unto  the  reste  went, 
The  stronge  king  Emetrius  gan  hent 
This  Palamon,  as  he  fought  with  Arcite, 
And  made  his  swerd  depe  in  his  flesh  to  bite. 
And  by  the  force  of  twenty  u  he  take 
(Jnjolden,  and  ydrawen  to  the  stake. 


And  in  the  rescous  of  this  Palamon 

The  stronge  king  Licurge  is  borne  adoun  : 

And  king  Emetrius  for  all  his  strengthe 

Is  borne  out  of  his  eaAel  a  swerdes  lengthe, 

So  hitte  him  Palamon  or  he  were  take  : 

But  all  for  nought,  he  was  brought  to  the  stake  . 

His  hardy  herte  might  him  helpen  naught, 

He  moste  abiden,  wnan  that  he  was  caught^ 

By  force,  and  eke  by  composition. 

Who  sorweth  now  but  woful  Palamon  t  , 
That  moste  no  more  gon  again  to  fight. 
And  whan  that  Theseus  had  seen  that  sight. 
Unto  the  folk  that  foughten  thus  echo  on. 
He  cried,  ho  1  no  more,  for  it  is  don. 
I  wol  be  trewe  juge,  and  not  partie. 
Arcite  of  Thebes  shal  have  Emelie, 
That  by  his  fortune  hath  hire  fayre  ywonne. 

Anon  ther  is  a  noise  of  peple  begonne 
For  joye  of  this,  so  loud  and  high  withull. 
It  semed  that  the  listes  shulden  fall. 

What  can  now  fayre  Venus  don  above ! 
What  saith  slie  now  t  what  doth  this  quene  of  love  1 
But  wepeth  so,  for  wanting  of  hire  will, 
Til  that  hire  teres  in  the  listcs  fill : 
She  sayde  :  I  am  ashamed  doutelees. 

Saturnus  sayde  :  Daughter,  hold  thy  pees. 
Mars  hath  his  will,  his  knight  hath  all  his  bone. 
And  by  min  hed  thou  shalt  ben  esed  sone. 

The  trompoures  with  the  loude  miustralcie. 
The  heraudes,  that  so  loude  yell  and  crie, 
Ben  in  hir  joye  for  wele  of  Dan  Arcite. 
But  herkeneth  me,  and  stenteth  noise  a  lite, 
Whiche  a  miracle  ther  befell  anon. 

This  fierce  Arcite  hath  of  his  helme  ydon. 
And  on  a  courser  for  to  shew  his  face 
He  priketh  endelong  the  large  place, 
Loking  upward  upon  this  Emelie  ; 
And  she  again  him  cast  a  frendlich  eye, 
(For  women,  as  to  speken  in  commune. 
They  folwen  all  the  favour  of  fortune) 
And  was  all  his  in  chore,  as  his  in  herte. 
Out  of  the  ground  a  fury  infernal  sterte. 
From  Pluto  sent,  at  requeste  of  Satume, 
For  which  his  hors  for  fere  gan  to  tume. 
And  lepte  aside,  and  foundred  as  he  lepe  : 
And  er  that  Arcite  may  take  any  kepe. 
He  pight  hixa  on  the  pomel  of  his  hed, 
That  in  the  place  he  Uy  as  he  were  ded. 
His  brest  to-brosten  with  his  sadel  bow. 
As  blake  he  lay  as  any  cole  or  crow, 
So  was  the  blood  yronnen  in  hb  face. 

Anon  he  was  ybome  out  of  the  place 
With  herte  sore,  to  Theseus  pcleis. 
Tho  was  he  oorven  out  of  his  harneis, 
And  in  a  bed  ybrought  fui  fayre  and  blive^ 
For  he  was  yet  in  memorie,  and  live, 
And  alway  crying  after  Emelie. 

Duk  Theseus,  with  all  his  oompagnio, 
Is  comen  home  to  Athenes  his  citee, 
With  alle  blisse  and  gret  solempnite. 
Al  be  it  that  this  aventure  was  falle. 
He  n'olde  not  discomforten  hem  alle. 
Men  sayden  eke,  that  Arcite  shal  not  die. 
He  shal  ben  heled  of  his  maladie. 
And  of  another  thing  they  were  as  fayn^ 
That  of  hem  alle  was  ther  non  yslain, 
Al  were  they  sore  yhurt,  and  namely  on. 
That  with  a  spere  was  thirled  his  brest  bone. 
To  other  woundes,  and  to  broken  armes, 
Som  hadden  salves,  and  som  hadden  chsjrmes  t 
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And  fermacies  of  herbes,  and  eke  save 

They  dnrnken,  for  they  wold  hir  lives  have. 

Kor  which  this  noble  duk,  as  he  wel  can, 

Comforteth  mad  honoureth  every  roan. 

And  made  revel  all  the  longe  night. 

Unto  th«  airange  lordes,  as  was  right. 

Ne  ther  n'aa  holden  no  discomforting. 

Hat  as  at  jostes  or  a  tourneying  ; 

Kor  sothly  ther  n'ks  no  discomfiture, 

For  &UiDg  n'is  not  but  an  aventure. 

Ne  to  be  lad  by  force  unto  a  stake 

Uovolden,  and  with  twenty  knightes  take, 

t>  person  all  alone,  withouten  mo, 

AimI  haiied  forth  by  armes,  foot,  and  too, 

Aod  eke  his  stede  driven  forth  with  staves, 

With  footmen,  bothe  yemen  and  eke  knaves, 

U  was  aretted  him  no  vilanie  : 

Tiier  may  no  man  elepen  it  cowardie. 

Ft  which  anon  duk  Theseus  let  crie, 

T I  st^iten  alle  rancour  and  envie, 

r  le  gree  as  well  of  o  side  as  of  other, 

\iid  either  side  ylike,  as  others  brother  : 

'.  id  yave  hem  giftes  after  hir  degree, 

\  id  bride  a  feste  fully  dayes  three  : 

\  1(1  conveyed  the  kinges  worthily 

<)ut  of  his  toun  a  joui'nee  largely. 

And  home  went  every  man  the  righte  way, 

J  vet  n'as  no  more,  but  farewel,  have  good  day. 

<^  this  bataille  I  wol  no  more  endite, 

Uot  speke  of  Pahunon  and  of  Arcite. 

SweUeth  the  brest  of  Arcite,  and  the  sore 
Baereseth  at  his  herte  more  and  more. 
The  dotered  blood,  for  any  leche-craft, 
Cunnmipeih,  and  is  in  his  bouke  ylaft, 
That  neyther  veine-blood,  ne  ventousing, 
Ne  drinke  of  herbes  may  ben  his  helping. 
The  vertne  expubif,  or  animal, 
Fro  thiike  vertue  cleped  natural, 
Xe  may  the  venime  voiden,  ne  expeQ. 
The  pipes  <^  his  longes  gan  to  swell, 
Aod  every  lacerte  in  his  brest  adoun 
Is  ihent  with  venime  and  corruptioun. 
Him  gaineth  neyther,  for  to  get  his  lif, 
Vomit  upward,  ne  dounward  laxatif ; 
All  is  to-bro6ten  thiike  region ; 
Nature  hath  now  no  domination. 
And  certainly  ther  nature  wol  not  werche, 
Fuewel  physike ;  go  here  the  man  to  cherche. 
Ths  is  all  and  som.  that  Arcite  moste  die. 
For  which  he  sendeth  after  Emelie, 
And  Palamoa,  that  was  his  ooein  dere. 
Ihsn  sayd  he  thus,  as  ye  shuln  after  here. 

Nought  may  the  woful  spirit  in  myn  herte 
Declare  o  point  of  all  my  sorwes  smerte 
To  yon,  my  lady,  that  I  love  most ; 
But  I  beqnethe  the  service  of  my  gost 
To  you  aboven  every  creature, 
Sin  that  my  lif  ne  may  no  lenger  dure. 

Alas  the  wo !  alas  the  peines  stronge, 
Thst  I  for  you  have  suffered,  and  so  longe  I 
Alls  the  deth  I  alas  min  Emelie  I 
Alas  departing  of  our  compagnie  I 
Abs  min  hertes  qnene !  alas  my  wif ! 
Min  bertes  ladie,  ender  of  my  lit  I 
What  b  this  world !  what  axen  men  to  have  ! 
Nov  with  his  love,  now  in  his  colde  grave 
Akme  withouten  any  compagnie. 
Farewri  my  swete,  farewel  min  Ejnelie, 
And  Bofte  take  me  in  your  armes  twey, 
Kor  iove  of  God,  and  herkeneth  what  I  sey. 


I  have  here  with  my  oosin  Palamon 
Had  strif  and  rancour  many  a  day  agon 
For  love  of  you,  and  for  my  jalousie. 
And  Jupiter  so  wis  my  soulo  gie. 
To  epeken  of  a  servant  proprely, 
With  alle  circumstances  trewely, 
That  is  to  sayn,  trouth,  honour,  and  knighthede 
Wisdom,  huniblesse,  estat,  and  high  kinrede, 
Fredoni,  and  all  that  longeth  to  that  art, 
So  Jupiter  have  of  my  suule  part, 
As  in  this  world  right  now  ne  know  I  non, 
So  worthy  to  be  loved  as  Palamon, 
That  servetli  you,  and  wol  don  all  his  lif. 
And  if  that  ever  ye  shal  ben  a  wif, 
Foryete  not  Palamon,  the  gentil  man. 

And  with  that  word  his  speche  faille  began. 
For  from  his  feet  up  to  his  brest  was  come 
The  cold  of  deth,  that  had  him  ovemome. 
And  yet  moreover  in  his  armes  two 
The  vital  strength  is  lost,  and  all  ago. 
Only  the  intellect,  withouten  more. 
That  dwelled  in  his  herte  sike  and  sore, 
Gan  faillen,  whan  the  herte  felte  deth  ; 
Dusked  his  eyen  two,  and  failled  his  bi'eth. 
But  on  his  ladie  yet  cast  he  his  eye  ; 
His  laste  word  was  ;  Mercy,  Emelie  ! 
His  spirit  changed  hous,  and  wente  ther, 
As  I  came  never  1  cannot  tellen  wher. 
Therfore  1  stent,  I  am  no  divinistre ; 
Of  soules  find  1  not  in  this  regi^tre. 
Ne  me  lust  not  th'  opinions  to  telle 
Of  hem,  though  that  they  writen  wher  they  dwelle. 
Arcite  is  cold,  ther  Mai-s  his  soule  gie. 
Now  wol  I  speken  forth  of  Emelie. 

Shright  Emelie,  and  houleth  Palamon, 
And  Theseus  his  sister  toke  anon 
Swouning,  and  bare  hire  from  tlie  corps  away. 
What  helpeth  it  to  tarien  forth  the  day. 
To  tellen  how  she  wep  both  even  and  morwe  t 
For  in  swiche  cas  wimmen  have  swicho  sorwe. 
Whan  that  hir  housbonds  ben  fro  hem  ago. 
That  for  the  more  part  they  sorwen  so. 
Or  elles  fallen  in  swiche  maladie. 
That  atte  laste  certainly  they  die. 

Infinite  ben  the  sorwes  and  the  teres 
Of  olde  folk,  and  folk  of  tendre  yeres, 
In  all  the  toun  for  deth  of  this  Theban : 
For  him  ther  wepeth  bothe  childe  and  man. 
So  gret  a  weping  was  ther  non  certain. 
Whan  Hector  was  ybrought,  all  fresh  yslain 
To  Troy,  alas !  the  pitee  that  was  there, 
Cratching  of  chekes,  rending  eke  of  here. 
Why  wolde&t  thou  be  ded  !  thise  women  crie, 
And  haddest  gold  ynough,  and  Emelie. 

No  man  might  gladen  this  duk  Theseus, 
Saving  his  olde  fader  Egeus, 
That  knew  this  worldes  transmutatioun. 
As  he  had  seen  it  chaungen  up  and  doun, 
Joye  after  wo,  and  wo  after  gladnesse ; 
And  shewed  him  ensample  and  likenesse. 

Right  as  ther  died  never  man  (quod  he) 
Tliat  he  ne  lived  in  erthe  in  som  degree, 
Right  so  ther  lived  never  roan  (he  seyd) 
In  all  this  world,  that  somtime  he  ne  deyd. 
This  world  n*is  but  a  thurghfare  ful  of  wo. 
And  we  ben  pilgrimes,  passing  to  and  fro : 
Deth  is  an  end  of  every  worldes  sore. 

And  over  all  this  yet  said  he  mochcl  more 
To  this  effect,  ful  wisely  to  euhort 
The  peple,  that  they  shuld  hem  recomfort. 
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Duk  Theseus  with  all  his  besy  cure 
He  casteth  now,  wher  that  the  sepulture 
Of  good  Arcite  may  best  ymaked  be, 
And  oke  mo<)t  honourable  in  his  degree. 
And  at  the  last  he  toke  conclusion, 
That  ther  as  first  Arcite  and  Palamon 
Hadden  for  love  the  bataille  hem  betwen^ 
That  in  that  selve  grore,  aote  and  grene, 
Ther  as  he  hadde  his  amorous  desires, 
His  complaint,  and  for  loye  his  bote  fires, 
He  wolde  make  a  fire,  in  which  the  office 
Of  funeral  he  might  all  accomplise  ; 
And  lete  anon  commande  to  hack  and  hewe 
The  okes  old,  and  lay  hem  on  a  rew 
In  culpons,  wel  araied  for  to  brenne. 
His  officers  with  swifte  feet  they  renne 
And  ride  anon  at  his  commandement. 
And  after  this,  this  Theseus  hath  sent 
After  a  here,  and  it  all  overspradde 
With  cloth  of  gold,  the  richest  that  he  hadde ; 
And  of  the  same  suit  he  cladde  Arcite. 
Upon  his  hondes  were  his  gloves  white. 
Eke  on  his  bed  a  croune  of  laurer  grene, 
And  in  his  bond  a  swerd  ful  bright  and  kene. 
He  laid  him  bare  the  visage  on  the  here, 
Therwith  he  wept  that  pitee  was  to  here. 
And  for  the  peple  shulde  seen  him  alle, 
Whan  it  was  day  he  brought  him  to  the  halle^ 
That  roreth  of  the  crying  and  the  soun. 

Tho  came  ibis  woful  Theban  Palamon 
With  flotery  herd,  and  ruggy  asshy  heres^ 
In  clothes  blake,  ydropped  all  with  teres, 
And  (passing  over  of  weping  Emelie) 
The  reufullest  of  all  the  compagiiie. 

And  in  as  much  as  the  service  shuld  be 
The  more  noble  and  riche  in  his  degree, 
Duk  Theseus  let  forth  three  stedes  bring. 
That  trapped  were  in  stele  all  glittering, 
And  covered  with  the  armes  of  Dan  Arcite. 
And  eke  upon  these  stedes  gret  and  white 
Ther  saten  folk,  of  which  on  bare  his  sheld. 
Another  his  spere  up  in  his  hondes  held  ; 
The  thridde  bare  with  him  his  bow  Turkeis, 
Of  brent  gold  was  the  cas  and  the  harneis  : 
And  riden  forth  a  pas  with  sorweful  chere 
Toward  the  grove,  as  ye  shul  after  here. 

The  noblest  of  Uie  Grckes  that  ther  were 
Upon  hir  shuldres  carrieden  the  here. 
With  slacke  pas,  and  eyen  red  and  wete, 
Thurghout  the  citee,  by  the  maister  strete. 
That  sprad  was  all  with  black,  and  wonder  hie 
Right  of  the  same  is  all  the  strete  y wrle. 
Upon  the  right  hand  went  olde  Egeus, 
And  on  that  other  side  duk  Theseus, 
With  vessels  in  hir  bond  of  gold  ful  fine. 
All  ful  of  bony,  milk,  and  blood,  and  wine  ; 
Eke  Palamon,  with  ful  gret  compagnie  : 
And  after  that  came  woful  Emelie, 
With  fire  in  bond,  as  was  that  time  the  gise, 
To  don  the  office  of  funeral  service. 

High  labour,  and  ful  gret  apparailling 
Was  at  the  service  of  that  fire  making. 
That  with  his  grene  top  the  heven  raught, 
And  twenty  fadom  of  brede  the  armes  stranght : 
This  is  to  sain,  the  boughes  were  so  brode. 
Of  stre  first  ther  was  laied  many  a  lode. 

But  how  the  fire  was  maked  up  on  higbte 
And  eke  the  names  how  the  trees  highte. 
As  oke,  fir,  birch,  aspe,  alder,  holm,  poplere, 
Wilow,  elm,  plane,  asb,  box,  che8tein,lind,  laurere, 


Maple,  thoiii,  beche,  hasel,  ew,  whipultre, 
How  they  were  feld,  shal  not  be  told  for  me  ; 
Ne  how  the  goddes  rannen  up  and  doan 
Disherited  of  hir  habitatioun. 
In  whicli  they  woneden  in  rest  and  pees, 
Nimphes,  Faunes,  and  Amadriades ; 
Ne  how  the  bestes,  and  the  briddes  alle 
Flcdden  for  fere,  whan  the  wood  gan  falle  ^ 
Ne  how  the  ground  agast  was  (tf  the  light. 
That  was  not  wont  to  see  the  sonne  bright ; 
Ne  how  the  fire  was  couched  first  with  stre, 
And  than  with  drie  stickes  cloven  a-thre, 
And  than  with  grene  wood  and  spioerie. 
And  than  with  cloth  of  gold  and  with  perrie. 
And  gerlonds  hanging  with  ful  many  a  flour. 
The  mirre,  th'encense  also  with  swete  odour ; 
Ne  how  Arcita  lay  among  all  this, 
Ne  what  richesse  about  his  body  is  ; 
Ne  how  that  Emelie,  as  was  the  gise. 
Put  in  the  fire  of  funeral  service ; 
Ne  how  she  swouned  whan  she  made  the  fire, 
Ne  what  she  spake,  n6  what  was  hir  desire  ; 
Ne  what  jewelles  men  in  the  fire  caste, 
Whan  that  the  tire  was  gret  and  brente  &8te  ; 
Ne  how  som  cast  hir  sheld,  and  som  hir  spere. 
And  of  hir  vestiraentes,  which  they  were. 
And  cuppes  full  of  wine,  and  milk,  and  blood. 
Into  the  fire,  that  brent  as  it  were  wood  ; 
Ne  hew  the  Grekes  with  a  huge  route 
Three  times  riden  all  the  fire  aboute 
Upon  the  left  bond,  with  a  loud  shouting 
And  thries  with  hir  speres  datering  ; 
And  thries  how  the  ladies  gan  to  crie  ; 
Ne  how  that  led  was  homeward  Emelie  ; 
Ne  how  Arcite  is  brent  to  ashen  cold  ; 
Ne  how  the  liche-wake  was  yhold 
All  thilke  night,  ne  how  the  Grekes  play. 
The  wake-plaies  ne  kepe  I  not  to  say  : 
Who  wrestled  best  naked,  with  oile  enoint, 
Ne  who  that  bare  him  best  in  no  disjoint. 
I  woll  not  tellen  eke  how  they  all  gon 
Home  til  Athenes  whan  the  play  is  don ; 
But  shortly  to  the  point  now  wol  I  wende, 
And  maken  of  my  longe  tale  an  ende. 

By  processe  and  by  lengthe  of  certain  yeres 
All  steuten  is  the  mourning  and  the  teres 
Of  Grekes,  by  on  general  assent 
Than  semeth  me  ther  was  a  parlement 
At  Athenes,  upon  certain  points  and  cas : 
Amonges  the  which  points  yspoken  was 
To  have  with  certain  contrees  alliance. 
And  have  of  Thebanes  fully  obeisance. 
For  which  this  noble  Theseus  anon 
Let  sendcn  after  gentil  Palamon, 
Unwist  of  him,  what  was  the  cause  and  why : 
But  in  his  blacke  clothes  sorwefully 
He  came  at  his  commandement  on  hie  ; 
Tho  sente  Theseus  for  Emelie. 

Whan  they  were  set,  and  husht  was  al  the  plaoe^ 
And  Theseus  abiden  hiath  a  space. 
Or  any  word  came  from  his  wise  brest 
His  eyen  set  he  ther  as  was  his  lest, 
And  with  a  sad  visage  he  siked  still. 
And  after  that  right  thus  he  sayd  his  wilL 

The  firste  mover  of  the  cause  above 
Whan  he  firste  made  the  fayre  chaine  of  love, 
Gret  was  th'  effect,  and  high  was  his  entent ; 
Wel  wist  he  why,  and  what  therof  he  ment : 
For  with  that  fayre  chaine  of  love  he  bond 
The  fire,  the  air,  the  watre,  and  the  lond 
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In  oertatn  bondes,  that  they  may  not  flee  : 

That  Mine  prinee  and  mover  eke  (quod  he) 

Hath  iCabUiht,  in  this  wretched  world  adoun, 

Oertain  of  dayes  and  duration 

To  all  that  are  engendred  in  this  place, 

Orer  the  which  day  they  ne  mow  not  pace, 

AI  mow  they  yet  dayea  wel  abrege. 

Tkcr  nedeth  non  autoritee  allege, 

For  it  is  preTod  by  experience, 

Bat  that  me  lust  dedaren  my  sentence. 

Than  may  naen  by  this  ordre  wel  disceme, 

That  thilke  moTer  stable  is  and  eteme. 

Wel  may  men  knowen*  but  it  be  a  fool. 

That  erery  part  derireth  from  his  hool. 

For  nature  hath  not  taken  his  beginning 

()f  DO  partie  ne  cantel  of  a  thing, 

Bat  of  a  thing  that  parfit  is  and  stable. 

Descending  so,  til  it  be  cormmpable. 

And  theifore  of  his  wise  purveyance 

He  hath  so  wel  beset  his  ordinance. 

That  speees  of  thinges  and  progressions 

ShoDen  endnren  by  sucoe^aons, 

And  not  eteme,  withouten  any  lie  : 

This  maieet  thou  understand  and  seen  at  eye. 

Le  the  oke,  thai  hath  so  long  a  norishing 

Fro  the  time  that  it  ginneth  first  to  spring, 

And  hath  so  long  a  lif,  as  ye  may  see. 

Yet  at  the  laste  wasted  is  the  tree. 

Coosidereth  eke,  how  that  the  harde  stone 

Under  our  feet,  on  which  we  tredo  and  gon. 

It  wasteth,  as  it  lieth  by  the  wev. 

The  brode  river  somtime  wexeth  drey. 

The  greta  tonnes  see  we  wane  and  wende. 

Than  may  re  see  that  all  thing  hath  an  ende. 

Of  man  and  woman  see  we  wel  also, 

That  nedes  in  on  of  the  termes  two. 

That  is  to  sayn,  in  youths  or  elles  age. 

He  mote  be  ded,  the  king  as  shall  a  page  ; 

Som  in  his  bed.  som  in  the  dope  see, 

Sora  in  the  large  feld,  as  ye  may  see : 

Tber  helpeth  nought,  all  goth  that  ilke  wey : 

Than  may  I  sayn  that  alle  thing  mote  dey. 

What  maketh  this  but  Jupiter  the  king  i 

The  which  is  prince,  and  cause  of  alle  3iing, 

Converting  alle  unto  his  propre  wille, 

From  which  it  is  derived,  soth  to  telle. 

And  here-againee  no  creature  on  live 

Of  no  degree  availleth  for  to  strive. 

Than  is  it  wisdom,  as  it  thinketh  me, 

To  makcn  vertue  of  necessite. 

And  take  it  wel,  that  we  may  not  eschewe, 

And  namely  that  to  us  all  is  dewe. 

And  who  so  grutcheth  ought,  he  doth  folio, 

And  rebel  is  to  him  that  all  may  gie. 

And  certainly  a  man  hath  most  honour 

To  di«D  in  his  excellence  and  flour. 

Whan  he  is  siker  of  his  goode  name. 

Than  hath  h&  don  his  fimid,  ne  him,  no  shame 


And  glader  ought  his  frend  ben  of  his  deth. 
Whan  with  honour  is  yolden  up  his  breth. 
Than  whan  his  name  appalled  is  for  age ; 
For  all  foryetten  \b  his  vassallage. 
Than  is  it  best,  as  for  a  worthy  fame. 
To  dien  whan  a  man  Lb  best  of  name. 
The  contrary  of  all  this  is  wilfulnesse. 
Why  grutchen  we !  why  have  we  hevinesae, 
That  good  Arcite,  of  chivalry  the  flour. 
Departed  is,  with  dutee  and  honour, 
Out  of  this  foule  prison  of  this  lif  I 
Why  grutchen  here  his  cosin  and  his  wif 
Of  his  welfare,  that  loven  him  so  wel ! 
Can  he  hem  thank !  nay,  God  wot,  never  a  del, 
That  both  his  soule,  and  eke  hemself  offend, 
And  yet  they  mow  hir  lustes  not  amend. 

What  may  I  conclude  of  this  longe  serie, 
But  after  sorwe  I  rede  us  to  be  merie, 
And  thanken  Jupiter  of  nil  his  grace. 
And  er  that  we  departen  from  this  place, 
I  rede  that  we  make  of  sorwes  two 

0  parfit  joye  lasting  evermo  : 

And  loketh  now  wher  most  sorwe  is  herein, 
Ther  wol  I  firste  amenden  and  begin. 

Sister,  f  quod  he)  this  is  my  full  assent. 
With  all  Ui'avis  here  of  my  parlement, 
That  gentil  Palamon,  your  owen  knight, 
That  serveth  you  with  will,  and  herte,  and  might| 
And  ever  hath  don,  sin  ye  first  him  knew. 
That  ye  shall  of  your  grace  upon  him  rew, 
And  taken  him  for  husbond  and  for  lord  : 
licne  me  your  hand,  for  this  b  oure  accord* 

liCt  see  now  of  your  womanly  pitee. 
He  IB  a  kinges  brothers  sons  pardee. 
And  though  he  were  a  poure  baehelere. 
Sin  he  hath  served  you  so  many  a  yere, 
And  had  for  you  so  gret  adversite. 
It  moste  ben  considered,  leveth  me. 
For  gentil  mercy  oweth  to  passen  right. 

Than  sayd  he  thus  to  Palamon  the  knight ; 

1  trow  ther  nedeth  litel  sermoning 
To  maken  you  assenten  to  this  thmg. 
Cometh  ner,  and  take  your  lady  by  the  bond, 

Betwixen  hem  was  maked  anon  the  bond, 
That  highte  matrimoine  or  manage, 
By  all  the  conseil  of  the  baronage. 
And  thus  with  alle  blisse  and  melodic 
Hath  Palamon  ywedded  Emelie. 
And  God  that  all  this  wide  world  hath  wronghty 
Send  him  his  love,  that  hath  it  dere  ybought- 
For  now  is  Palamon  in  alle  wele, 
Livinj^  in  blisse,  in  richesse,  and  in  hole. 
And  Emelie  him  loveth  so  tendrely. 
And  he  hire  ferveth  al  so  gentilly. 
That  never  was  ther  no  word  hem  betwene 
Of  Jalousie,  ne  of  non  other  tetie. 

Thus  endeth  Palamon  and  Emelie ; 
And  God  save  all  this  fayre  compagnie. 
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Whan  that  the  Knight  had  thas  his  tale  told, 
Id  all  the  coropagnie  u'as  ther  yong  ue  old. 
That  he  ne  said  it  was  a  noble  storie, 
And  worthy  to  be  drawen  to  memorie  ; 
And  namely  the  gentiles  everich  on 
Our  Hoste  lough  and  swore,  So  mote  I  gon, 
This  goth  aright ;  unbokeled  is  the  male  ; 
Let  see  now  who  shal  tell  another  tale  : 
For  trewely  this  game  is  wel  begonne. 
Now  telleth  ye,  sire  Monk,  if  that  ye  conne, 
Somwhat,  to  quiten  with  the  knightes  tale. 

The  Miller  that  for-dronken  was  all  pale. 
So  that  unethes  upon  his  hors  he  sat. 
He  n^old  avalen  neither  hood  ne  hat^ 
Ne  abiden  no  man  for  his  curtesie, 
But  in  Pilates  vols  he  gan  to  erie, 
And  6wore  by  armes,  and  by  blood,  and  bones, 
I  can  a  noble  tale  for  the  nones, 
With  which  I  wol  now  quite  the  knightes  tale. 

Our  Hoste  saw  that  he  was  dronken  of  ale. 
And  sayd  ;  abide,  Robin,  my  leve  brother, 
Som  better  man  shall  tell  us  first  another  : 
Abide,  and  let  us  werken  thriftily. 

By  Goddes  soule  (quod  he)  that  wol  not  I, 
For  I  wol  speke,  or  elles  go  my  way. 

Our  Hoste  answerd  ;  Tell  on  a  devil  way  ; 
Thou  art  a  fool ;  thy  wit  is  overcome. 

Now  herkeneth,  quod  the  Miller,  all  and  some : 
But  first  I  make  a  protestatioun, 
That  I  am  dronke,  I  know  it  by  my  soun  : 
And  therfore  if  that  I  misspeke  or  say, 
Wite  it  the  ale  of  Southwerk,  I  you  pray  : 
For  I  wol  tell  a  legend  and  a  lif 
Both  of  a  carpenter  and  of  his  wif, 
How  that  a  clerk  hath  set  the  wrightee  cappe. 

The  Reve  answerd  and  saide,  Stint  tliy  clappe. 
Let  be  thy  lowed  dronken  harlotrie. 
It  is  a  sinne,  and  eke  a  gret  folie 
To  apeiren  any  man,  or  him  defame. 
And  eke  to  bringen  wives  in  swiche  a  name. 
Thou  mayst  ynough  of  other  thinges  sain. 

This  dronken  Miller  spake  ful  sone  again. 
And  sayde  ;  licve  brother  Osewold, 
Who  hath  do  wif,  he  is  no  cokewold. 
But  I  say  not  therfore  that  thou  art  on  ; 
Ther  ben  ful  goode  wives  many  on. 
Why  art  thou  angry  with  my  tale  now  1 
I  liaTe  a  wif  parde  as  wel  as  thou, 
Yet  n'olde  I,  for  the  oxen  in  my  plough, 
Taken  upon  me  more  than  ynough 
As  demen  of  myself  that  I  am  on  ; 
I  wol  beleven  wel  that  I  am  non. 
An  husbond  shuld  not  ben  inquisitif 
Of  Goddes  privite,  ne  of  his  wif. 
So  he  may  finden  Gk>ddes  foison  there, 
Of  the  remeoant  nedeth  not  to  enquere. 

Wliat  shulJ  I  more  say,  but  this  Millero 
He  n*olde  hit  wordes  for  no  man  forbere, 


But  told  his  cherles  tale  in  his  manere. 
Me  thinketh,  that  I  shal  reherse  it  here. 
And  therfora  every  gentil  wight  I  pray, 
For  Goddes  love  as  Heme  not  that  I  say 
Of  evil  entent,  but  that  I  mote  reherse 
Hir  tales  alle,  al  be  they  better  or  wei*se. 
Or  elles  falsen  som  of  my  matere. 
And  therfore  who  so  list  it  not  to  here, 
Tume  over  the  leef,  and  chese  another  tale. 
For  he  shal  find  vnow  bothe  gret  and  smale. 
Of  storial  thing  that  toucheth  gentillesse, 
And  eke  moralite,  and  holinesse. 
Blameth  not  me,  if  that  ye  chese  amis. 
The  Miller  is  a  cherl,  ye  know  wel  this. 
So  was  the  Reve,  (and  many  other  mo) 
And  harlotrie  they  tolden  bothe  two. 
Aviseth  you  now,  and  put  nie  out  of  blame 
And  eke  men  shuld  not  make  emest  of  game. 
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Whilom  ther  was  dwelling  in  Oxenforde 

A  riche  gnof,  that  gestes  lielde  to  horde, 

And  of  his  craft  he  was  a  carpenter. 

With  him  ther  was  dwelling  a  poure  scoler. 

Had  lemed  art,  but  all  his  fantasie 

Was  turned  for  to  lerne  astrologie. 

And  coude  a  certain  of  conclusions 

To  demen  by  interrogations. 

If  that  men  asked  him  in  certain  houres. 

Whan  that  men  shulde  have  drought  or  elles  shoorei 

Or  if  men  asked  him  what  shulde  falle 

Of  every  thing,  I  may  not  reken  alio. 

This  clerk  was  cleped  bendy  Nicholas ; 
Of  deme  love  he  coude  and  of  solas  ; 
And  therto  he  was  slie  and  ful  prive, 
And  like  a  maiden  meke  for  to  se. 
A  chambre  liad  he  in  that  hostelrie 
Alone,  withouten  any  compagnie, 
Ful  fetisly  ydight  with  herbes  sote, 
And  he  himself  was  swete  as  is  the  rote 
Of  licoris,  or  any  setewale. 
His  almageste,  and  bokes  gret  and  smale^ 
His  astrelabre,  longing  for  his  art, 
His  augrim  stones,  layen  faire  apart 
On  shelves  couched  at  his  beddes  bed. 
His  presse  ycovered  with  a  falding  red. 
And  all  above  ther  lay  a  gay  sautrie, 
On  which  he  made  on  nightes  melodic, 
So  Bwetely,  that  all  the  chambre  rong  t 
And  Angelut  ad  virginem  he  song. 
And  after  that  he  song  the  kinges  note ; 
Ful  often  blessed  was  his  mery  throte. 
And  thus  this  swete  clerk  his  time  spent 
After  his  frendes  finding  and  his  rent. 

This  carpenter  had  wedded  new  a  wif. 
Which  that  he  loTed  more  than  his  lif : 
Of  eightene  yere  she  was  I  gesse  of  ago. 
Jaious  he  was,  and  held  hire  uarwe  in  cage. 
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For  ftbe  was  wild  and  yonge,  and  he  wajs  old, 
And  demed  himself  belike  a  ookewold. 
He  knew  not  Gaton,  for  his  wit  was  rude. 
That  bade  a.  man  sbulde  wedde  his  similitude. 
Men  fifaalden  wedden  after  hir  estate, 
For  3'oathe  and  elde  is  often  at  debate. 
Bat  sitfaen  be  was  fallen  in  the  snare, 
lie  most  endure  (as  other  folk)  his  care. 

Fajrre  was  this  yonge  wif,  and  therwithal 
A*  any  wesel  hire  body  gent  and  smal. 
A  ceint  she  wered,  barred  all  of  silk, 
A  banne-doth  eke  as  white  as  morwe  milk 
Uptm  hire  lendes,  ful  of  many  a  gore. 
White  was  hire  smok,  and  brouded  all  before 
And  eke  behind  on  hire  colere  aboute 
Of  cole-black  stlk,  within  and  eke  withoute. 
The  t^>es  of  hire  white  volupere 
Were  of  tlie  same  suit  of  hire  colere  ; 
Hire  fillet  brode  of  silk,  and  set  full  hye  : 
And  fiikerly  she  had  a  likerous  eye. 
Fill  smal  ypuUed  were  hire  browes  two, 
And  they  were  bent,  and  black  as  any  slo. 
Sbe  ms  wel  more  blisful  on  to  see 
Thau  is  the  newe  perjenete  tree  ; 
And  softer  than  the  woUe  is  of  a  wether. 

And  by  hire  girdel  heng  a  purse  of  lether, 
TaaBded  with  silk,  and  perled  with  latoun. 
In  all  this  world  to  seken  up  and  doun 
Tber  n^s  no  man  so  wise,  that  coude  thenche 
So  gay  a  popelot,  or  swiche  a  wenche. 
Fnl  borighter  was  the  shining  of  hire  hewe, 
Than  in  the  tour  the  noble  yforged  newe. 
Bot  of  hire  song,  it  was  as  loud  and  yerne, 
Ad  any  swalow  sitting  on  a  heme. 
Thereto  she  coude  skip,  and  make  a  game. 
As  any  kid  or  calf  folowing  his  dame. 
Hire  mouth  was  swete  as  braket  or  the  meth, 
Or  hord  of  apples,  laid  in  hay  or  heth. 
Wmnag  she  was,  as  is  a  joly  colt. 
Long  as  a  mast,  and  upright  as  a  bolt. 
A  broebe  she  bare  upon  hire  low  colere, 
As  brode  as  is  the  bosse  of  a  bokelere. 
Hire  shoon  were  laced  on  hire  legges  hie  ; 
She  was  a  primerole.  a  piggesnie. 
For  any  lord  to  Hggen  in  his  bedde, 
Or  jet  for  any  good  yeman  to  wedde. 

Now  sire,  and  eft  sire,  so  befell  the  cas. 
That  on  a  day  this  bendy  Nicholas 
Fel  with  thb  yonge  wif  to  rage  and  pleye. 
While  that  hire  husbond  was  at  Oseney, 
As  derkes  ben  ful  subtil  and  ful  queint 
And  prively  he  caught  hire  by  the  queint, 
And  t»yde ;  Ywis,  but  if  I  haye  my  will. 
For  deme  love  of  thee,  lemman,  I  spill. 
And  helde  hire  fiiste  by  the  hanche  boncM, 
And  aayde ;  Lemman,  love  me  wel  at  ones, 
Or  I  wol  dien,  al  so  God  me  save. 

And  she  sprong  as  a  colt  doth  in  the  trave  : 
And  with  hire  hed  she  writhed  faste  away. 
And  aayde  :  I  wol  not  kisse  thee  by  my  fay. 
Why  let  be,  (quod  she)  let  be,  Nicholas, 
Or  I  wol  erio  out  harow  and  alas. 
Do  way  your  hondes  for  your  curtesie. 
This  Nicholas  gan  mercy  for  to  crie, 
And  make  so  faire,  and  profered  him  so  fast, 
That  sue  hire  love  him  granted  at  the  last. 
And  swore  hire  oth  by  Seint  Thomas  of  Kent, 
That  she  wold  beo  at  his  commandement, 
Whan  that  she  may  hire  leiser  wel  espie. 
M>n  basbond  is  so  ful  of  jalousie. 


That  but  ye  waiten  wel,  and  be  prive, 
I  wot  right  wel  I  n'am  but  ded,  quod  she. 
Ye  mosten  be  ful  deme  as  in  this  cas. 

Nay,  therof  care  you  not,  quod  Nicholas  i 
A.  clerk  had  litherly  beset  his  while, 
But  if  he  coude  a  carpenter  begile. 
And  thus  they  were  accorded  and  ysworno 
To  waite  a  time,  as  I  have  said  beforne. 
Whan  Nicholas  had  don  thus  every  del. 
And  thacked  hire  about  the  lendes  wel, 
He  Idssed  hire  swete,  and  taketh  his  sautrie, 
And  plaieth  fast,  and  roaketh  melodic. 

Than  fell  it  thus,  that  to  the  parish  cherche 
(Of  Ciistes  owen  werkes  for  to  werche) 
This  good  wif  went  upon  a  holy  day  : 
Hire  forehed  shone  as  bright  as  any  day. 
So  was  it  washen,  whan  she  lets  hii*e  werk. 

Now  was  ther  of  that  chirche  a  parish  clerk, 
The  which  that  was  ycleped  Absolon. 
CruUe  was  his  here,  and  as  the  gold  it  shon. 
And  strouted  as  a  fanne  large  and  brode  ; 
Ful  streight  and  even  lay  his  joly  shode. 
His  rode  was  red,  his  eyen  grey  as  goos, 
Witli  Poules  windowes  corven  on  his  shoos. 
In  hosen  red  he  went  ful  fetisly. 
Yclad  he  was  ful  smal  and  proprely. 
All  in  a  kirtel  of  a  light  waget ; 
Ful  faire  and  thicke  ben  the  pointes  set. 
And  therupou  he  had  a  gay  sui'plise, 
As  white  as  is  the  blosme  upon  the  rise. 

A  mery  child  he  was,  so  God  me  save ; 
Wel  coud  he  leten  blod,  and  clippe,  and  shave, 
And  make  a  chartre  of  lond,  and  a  quitiince. 
In  twenty  nianere  coud  he  trip  and  dance, 
(After  the  scole  of  Oxenforde  the) 
And  with  his  legges  casten  to  and  fro  ; 
And  playen  songes  on  a  smal  ribible  ; 
Therto  he  song  somtime  a  loud  quinible. 
And  as  wel  coud  he  play  on  a  giterne. 
In  all  the  toun  n'as  brewhous  ne  taverne. 
That  he  ne  visited  with  his  solas, 
Ther  as  that  any  gaillard  tapstere  was. 
But  soth  to  say  he  was  somdel  squaimous 
Of  farting,  and  of  speehe  dangerous. 

This  Absolon,  that  joly  was  and  gay, 
Goth  with  a  censer  on  the  holy  day. 
Censing  the  wives  of  the  parish  faste  ; 
And  many  a  lovely  loke  he  on  heni  caste. 
And  namely  on  this  carpenteres  wif : 
To  loke  on  hire  him  thought  a  mery  Hf. 
She  was  so  propre,  and  swete,  and  likerous. 
I  dare  wel  sain,  if  she  had  ben  a  mous. 
And  he  a  cat,  he  wolde  hii*e  hente  anon. 

This  parish  clerk,  this  joly  Absolon, 
Hath  in  his  herte  swiche  a  love-longing. 
That  of  no  wif  toke  he  non  offering  ; 
For  curtesie,  he  sayd,  he  n'olde  non. 

The  moone  at  night  ful  clere  and  brighte  shon, 
And  Absolon  his  giterne  hath  ytake, 
For  paramours  he  thoughte  for  to  wake. 
And  forth  he  goth,  jolif  and  amorous. 
Til  he  came  to  the  carpenteres  hous, 
A  litel  after  the  cockes  had  ycrow, 
And  dressed  him  up  by  a  shot  window, 
That  was  upon  the  carpenteres  wal. 
He  singeth  in  his  vois  gentil  and  smal  ; 
Now,  dere  lady, — if  thy  wille  be, 
I  pray  you  that  ye — wol  rewe  on  me ; 
Ful  wel  accordfuit  to  his  giterning. 

This  carpenter  awoke,  and  herd  him  sing, 
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And  spake  onto  his  wif,  and  said  anon. 
What,  Alison,  heres  thou  not  Absolon, 
That  chanteth  thus  under  our  boures  wal ! 
A.nd  she  aiiswerd  hire  husbond  therwitlial ; 
Ves,  God  wot,  John,  I  here  him  every  del. 

This  passeth  forth  ;  what  wol  ye  bet  than  wel ! 
Fro  day  to  day  this  joly  Absolon 
So  loveth  hire,  that  him  is  wo-begon. 
He  waketh  all  the  night,  and  all  the  day,  ^ 
He  kembeih  his  lockes  brode,  and  made  him  gay. 
He  woeth  hire  by  menes  and  brocage, 
And  swore  he  wolde  ben  hire  owen  page. 
He  singeth  brokking  as  a  nightingale. 
He  sent  hire  piunes,  methe,  and  spiced  ale. 
And  wafres  piping  hot  out  of  the  glede : 
And  for  she  was  of  toun,  he  profered  mode. 
For  Bom  folk  wol  be  wonnen  for  richesse, 
And  Bom  for  strokes,  and  som  with  gentillesse. 

Somtime  to  shew  his  lightnesse  and  maistrie 
He  plaieth  Herode  on  a  i£affold  hie. 
But  what  availeth  him  as  in  this  cas ! 
So  loveth  she  this  bendy  Nicholas, 
That  Absolon  may  blow  the  buckes  home  : 
He  ne  had  for  his  labour  but  a  soome. 
And  thus  she  maketh  Absolon  hire  ape. 
And  all  his  emest  toumeth  to  a  jape. 
Ful  80th  is  this  proverbe,  it  is  no  he  ; 
Men  say  right  thus  alway  ;  the  neighe  slie 
Maketh  oft  time  the  fer  leef  to  be  lothe. 
For  though  that  Absolon  be  wood  or  wrothe. 
Because  that  he  fer  was  from  hire  sight, 
This  neighe  Nicholas  stood  in  his  light. 

Now  here  thee  wel,  thou  bendy  Nicholas, 
For  Absolon  may  waile  and  sing  alas. 

And  so  befell  that  on  a  Saturday, 
This  carpenter  was  gon  to  Osenay, 
And  bendy  Nicholas  and  Alison 
Accorded  ben  to  this  conclusion. 
That  Nicholas  shal  shapen  him  a  wile 
This  sely  jalous  husbond  to  begile  ; 
And  if  so  were  the  game  went  aright, 
She  shuld  slope  in  his  armes  alle  night, 
For  this  was  hire  desire  and  his  also. 
And  right  anon,  withouten  wordes  mo. 
This  Nicholas  no  longer  wolde  tarie. 
But  doth  ful  soil  unto  his  chambre  carie 
Both  mete  and  drinke  for  a  day  or  twey. 

And  to  hire  husbond  bad  hire  for  to  sey. 
If  that  he  axed  after  Nicholas, 
She  shulde  say,  she  n'iste  not  wher  he  was  ; 
Of  all  the  day  she  saw  him  not  with  eye. 
She  trowed  he  was  in  som  maladie. 
For  for  no  crie  hire  maiden  coud  him  calle 
He  n'olde  answer,  for  nothing  that  might  falle. 

Thus  passeth  forth  all  thilke  Saturday, 
That  Nicholas  still  in  his  chambre  lay, 
And  ete,  and  slept,  and  dide  what  him  list 
Til  Sonday,  that  the  sonne  gotli  to  rest. 

This  sely  carpenter  hath  gret  mervaile 
Of  Nicholas,  or  what  thing  might  him  aikt. 
And  said  ;  I  am  adrad  by  Seint  Thomaa 
It  stondeUi  not  aright  with  Nicholas  : 
God  shilde  that  he  died  sodenly. 
This  world  is  now  ful  tikel  sikerly. 
I  saw  to  day  a  corps  ybome  to  cherche, 
That  now  on  Monday  last  1  saw  him  werchc 

Go  up  (quod  he  unto  his  knave)  anon  , 
Clepe  at  his  dore,  or  knocke  with  a  ston ; 
Itoke  how  it  is,  and  tell  me  boldely. 

This  knave  goih  him  up  fill  sturdoly, 


And  at  the  chambre  dore  whiJe  that  he  stood. 
He  cried  and  knocked  as  that  lie  were  wood  : 
What  how !  what  do  ye,  maister  Nicholay  t 
How  may  ye  slopen  all  the  longe  day? 
But  all  for  nought,  he  herde  not  a  word. 
An  hole  he  fond  ful  low  upon  the  bord, 
Ther  as  the  cat  was  wont  in  for  to  crepe. 
And  at  that  hole  he  loked  in  ful  depe, 
And  at  the  last  he  had  of  him  a  sight. 

This  Nicliolas  sat  ever  gaping  upright, 
As  he  had  kyked  on  the  newe  mone. 

Adoun  he  goth,  and  telleth  his  maister  sone. 
In  what  array  he  saw  this  ilke  man. 

This  carpenter  to  bliseen  him  began. 
And  said  ;  Now  helpe  us  Seinte  Fndsswide. 
A  man  wote  litel  what  shal  him  betide. 
This  man  is  fallen  with  his  astronomie 
In  som  woodnesse  or  in  som  agonie. 
I  thought  ay  wel  how  that  it  slmlde  be. 
Men  shulde  not  knowe  of  Goddes  privetee. 
Ya  blessed  be  alway  a  lowed  man. 
That  nought  but  only  his  beleve  can. 
So  ferd  another  clerk  with  astronomie  ; 
He  walked  in  the  feldes  for  to  prie 
Upon  the  sterres,  what  ther  shuld  befalle, 
Til  he  was  in  a  marlepit  yfalle. 
He  saw  not  that.     But  yet  by  Seint  Thomas 
Me  reweth  sore  of  bendy  Nicholas  : 
He  shal  be  rated  of  his  studying. 
If  that  I  may,  by  Jesus  heven  king. 

Qtet  me  a  staf,  that  I  may  underspore 
While  that  thou,  Robin,  hevest  of  the  dore : 
He  shal  out  of  his  studying,  as  I  geese. 
And  to  the  chambre  doi'e  he  gan  him  dresse* 
His  knave  was  a  strong  carl  for  the  nones. 
And  by  the  haspe  he  haf  it  of  at  ones  ; 
Into  the  flore  the  dore  fell  anon. 

This  Nicholas  sat  ay  as  stille  as  ston. 
And  ever  he  gaped  upward  into  the  eire. 

This  carpenter  wend  he  were  in  despeire. 
And  bent  him  bv  the  shulders  mightily, 
And  shoke  him  hard,  and  cried  spitously  ; 
What,  Nicholas  !  what  how  man  t  loke  adoun : 
Awake,  and  thinke  on  Cristes  passioun. 
I  crouche  thee  from  elves,  and  from  wightea. 
Therwith  the  nightspel  said  he  anon  rightes. 
On  foure  halves  of  the  hous  aboutc, 
And  on  the  threswold  of  the  dore  withoute. 
Jesu  Crist,  and  Seint  Benedight, 
Blisse  this  hous  from  every  wicked  wight. 
Fro  the  nightes  mare,  the  wite  Pater-noeter  ; 
Wher  wonest  thou  Seint  Peters  suster  I 

And  at  the  last  this  bendy  Nicholas 
Gan  for  to  siken  sore,  and  said  ;  Alas  ! 
Shal  all  the  world  be  lost  efteones  now  i 

This  carpenter  answered  ;  What  saiest  thou  t 
What  1  thinke  on  God,  as  we  do,  men  that  swinke. 

This  Nicholas  answered  ;  Fetch  me  a  drinke  ; 
And  after  wol  i  speke  in  privetee 
Of  certain  thing  that  toucheth  thee  and  me  : 
I  wol  toll  it  non  other  man  certain. 

This  carpenter  goth  doun,  and  oometh  again. 
And  brought  of  mighty  ale  a  large  quart ; 
And  whan  that  echo  of  hem  bad  drooken  his  party 
This  Nicholas  his  dore  faste  shette. 
And  doun  the  carpenter  by  him  he  sette. 
And  saide  ;  John,  min  hoete  lefe  and  dere. 
Thou  shalt  upon  thy  trouthe  swere  me  here. 
That  to  no  wight  thou  shalt  my  conseil  wrey : 
,  For  it  is  Cristes  oonseil  that  I  say. 
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And  if  thoa  tell  it  man,  thou  art  forlore : 
For  this.vetigeanee  tiion  shall  have  therfore. 
That  if  thoa  vreye  me,  thoa  shall  be  wood. 

Nsy,  Crist  forbede  it  for  hie  holy  blood, 
Quod  tho  this  sely  man  ;  I  am  no  labbe, 
No  thoagh  I  aaj  it,  I  n'am  not  lefe  to  gabbe. 
Sty  what  thou  wolt,  I  dial  it  never  telle 
To  ehild  ne  wif,  by  him  that  harwed  belle. 

Now,  Jdin,  (quod  Nicholas)  I  wol  not  lie, 
I  hare  yfoande  in  min  asCrologie, 
As  I  have  loked  in  the  moone  bright, 
That  DOW  on  Monday  next,  at  quarter  night, 
*^hal  fall  a  rain,  and  that  so  wild  and  wood 
Hut  half  so  gret  was  never  Noes  flood, 
nris  world  (he  sud)  in  leese  than  in  an  honre 
>hal  al  be  dreint,  so  hidouB  is  the  shoure  : 
Thus  shal  mankinde  drenche,  and  lese  liir  lif. 

This  carpenter  answerd  ;  Alas  my  wif ! 
And  shal  she  drenche  !  alas  min  Alisoun  I 
For  sorwe  of  this  he  fell  almost  adoun, 
And  said  ;  la  ther  no  remedy  in  this  cas ! 

Why  yea,  for  God,  quod  bendy  Nieholas  ; 
If  thoQ  wolt  weziien  after  lore  and  rede  ; 
fboa  maist  not  werken  after  thin  owen  hede. 
For  (his  saith  Salomon,  that  was  fal  trewe  ; 
Werke  all  by  oonseiJ,  and  thoa  shall  not  it;  we. 
And  if  thoa  werken  wolt  by  good  conseil, 
1  undertake,  withouten  mast  or  seyl. 
Yet  shal  I  saven  hire,  and  thee  and  me. 
Ilaat  thoa  not  herd  how  saved  was  Noe, 
Wnan  that  onr  Lord  had  warned  him  befome, 
That  al  the  world  with  water  shuld  be  lorue  t 

Yes,  (qaod  this  carpenter)  fal  yore  ago. 

Uast  thou  not  herd  (quod  Nicholas)  also 
The  lorwe  of  Noe  with  his  felawship, 
Or  that  he  might  get  his  wif  to  ship  t 
Him  had  be  lever  I  dare  wel  undertake, 
At  thilke  time,  than  all  his  wethers  blake^ 
I1nt  she  had  had  a  ship  hireself  alone. 
And  therfore  west  thou  what  is  best  to  done  I 
This  axeth  hast,  and  of  an  hastif  thing 
Men  may  not  preche  and  maken  tarying. 
Aaoo  go  get  us  fast  into  this  in 
A  kaeding  trough  or  elles  a  kemelyn, 
For  eebe  of  as  ;  but  loke  that  they  ben  large, 
la  which  we  mowen  swimme  as  in  a  barge  : 
And  have  therin  vitaille  suffisant 
Hue  for  a  day  ;  fie  on  the  remenant ; 
The  water  shall  aslake  and  gon  away 
VboQten  prime  opon  the  nexte  day. 
Bat  Robin  may  not  wete  of  this,  thy  knave, 
Ne  eke  thy  mayden  Gille  I  may  not  save  : 
Axe  not  why  :  for  thoagh  thou  axe  me, 
1  vol  not  tellen  Goddes  privetee. 
SoiBeech  thee,  but  if  thy  wittes  madde. 
To  hare  as  gret  a  grace  as  Noe  hadde. 
Tliy  wif  shal  I  wel  saven  out  of  doute. 
Go  DOW  thy  way,  and  spede  thee  hereaboute. 

Bat  whan  thou  hast  for  hire,  and  thee,  and  me^ 
YKeten  as  these  kneding  tubb^  thre. 
Than  shall  thoa  hang  hem  in  the  roofe  ful  hie. 
Hut  BO  mail  of  our  purveyance  espie  : 
And  whan  thou  hast  don  thus  as  I  have  said. 
And  hast  our  vitaille  faire  in  hem  yjaid, 
*  And  eke  an  axe  to  smite  the  cord  a^two 
Whao  that  the  water  oometh,  that  we  may  go, 
And  breke  an  hole  on  high  upon  the  gable 
Cnto  the  gardin  ward,  over  the  stable. 
That  we  may  firely  passen  forth  our  way, 
Whan  that  the  grete  shoure  is  gon  away. 


Than  shal  thou  swim  as  incry,  I  undertake^ 
As  doth  the  white  doke  after  hire  di'ake  : 
Than  wol  I  clepe.  How  Alison,  how  John, 
Be  mery  :  for  the  flood  wol  passe  anon. 
And  thou  wolt  sain,  Haile  maister  Nicholay, 
Good  morwe,  I  see  thee  wel,  for  it  is  day. 
And  than  shall  we  be  lordes  all  our  lif 
Of  all  the  world,  as  Noe  and  his  wif. 
But  of  o  thing  I  wame  thee  ful  right. 
Be  wel  avised  on  that  ilke  night. 
That  we  ben  entred  into  shippes  bord. 
That  non  of  us  ne  speke  not  o  word, 
Ne  clepe  ne  crie,  but  be  in  his  praier^ 
For  it  is  Goddes  owen  heste  dere. 

Thy  wif  and  thou  moste  hangen  fer  a-twinne, 
For  that  betwixen  you  shal  be  no  sinne. 
No  more  in  loking  than  ther  shal  in  dede. 
This  ordinance  is  said  ;  go,  God  thee  spede. 
To«morwe  at  night,  whan  men  ben  all  aslepe. 
Into  our  kneding  tubbes  wol  we  crepe. 
And  sitten  ther,  abiding  Goddes  grace. 
Gro  now  thy  way,  I  have  no  longer  space 
To  make  of  this  no  lenger  serrooning : 
Men  sain  thus :  send  the  wise,  and  say  nothing : 
Thou  art  so  wise,  it  nedeth  thee  nought  teche. 
Go,  save  our  lives,  and  that  I  thee  beseohe. 

This  sely  carpenter  goth  forth  his  way, 
Ful  oft  he  said  alao,  and  waUi  wa. 
And  to  his  wif  he  told  his  privetee. 
And  she  was  ware,  and  knew  it  bet  than  he 
What  all  this  queinte  cast  was  for  to  sey. 
But  natheles  she  ferde  as  she  wold  dey. 
And  said  ;  Alas !  go  forth  thv  way  anon. 
Heipe  us  to  scape,  or  we  be  ded  echo  on. 
I  am  thy  trewe  veray  wedded  wif ; 
Gro,  dere  spouse,  and  helpe  to  save  our  lif. 

Lo,  what  a  gret  thing  is  afioction. 
Men  may  die  of  imagination. 
So  dope  may  impression  be  take. 
This  sely  carpenter  beginneth  quake  : 
Him  thinketh  veraily  that  he  may  see 
Noes  flood  comen  walwing  as  the  see 
To  drenchen  Alison,  his  hony  dere. 
He  wepeth,  waileth,  maketh  sory  chore  ; 
He  »iketh,  with  ful  many  a  sory  swough. 
He  goth,  and  geteth  him  a  kneding  trough. 
And  after  a  tubbe,  and  a  kemelin. 
And  prively  he  sent  hem  to  his  in  : 
And  neng  hem  in  the  roof  in  privetee. 
His  owen  bond  than  made  he  ladders  three. 
To  climben  by  the  renges  and  the  stalkes 
Unto  the  tubbes  honging  in  the  balkes ; 
And  vitailled  bothe  kemelin,  trough  and  tubbe. 
With  bred  and  chese,  and  good  ale  in  a  jubbe, 
Sufficing  right  ynow  as  for  a  day. 

But  er  thiat  he  had  made  all  this  array, 
He  sent  his  knave,  and  eke  his  wenche  also 
Upon  his  node  to  London  for  to  go. 
And  on  the  Monday,  whan  it  drew  to  nieht, 
He  shette  his  dore,  withouten  candel  lignt, 
And  dressed  all  thing  as  it  shulde  bee. 
And  shortly  up  they  domben  a  He  three. 
They  sitten  stule  wel  a  furlong  way. 
Now,  Pater  nosier^  clum,  said  Nicholay, 
And  clum,  quod  John,  and  clum,  said  Alison : 
This  carpenter  said  his  devotion. 
And  still  he  sit,  and  biddeth  his  praiere, 
Awaiting  on  the  rain,  if  he  it  here. 

The  dede  slepe,  for  wery  besinesse. 
Fell  on  tlii£  carpenter,  right  as  I  gesse, 
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A  bouien  curfew-time,  or  litel  more. 
For  travaille  of  his  goet  he  groneth  sore. 
And  eft  he  routeth,  for  his  hed  mislay, 
poun  of  the  ladder  stalketh  Nieholay, 
And  Alison  ful  soft  adoun  hire  spedde. 
Withouten  wordes  mo  they  went  to  bedde, 
Ther  as  the  carpenter  was  wont  to  lie  ; 
i'her  was  the  revel,  and  the  melodie. 
And  thus  lith  Alison,  and  Nicholas, 
i  n  besinesse  of  mirthe  and  in  solas, 
Til  that  the  bell  of  laudes  gan  to  ring. 
And  freres  in  the  chancel  gon  to  sitig. 

This  parish  clerk,  this  amorous  Absolon, 
That  is  for  love  alway  so  wo-begon, 
Upon  the  Monday  was  at  Osenay 
With  oompagnic,  him  to  disport  and  play  ; 
And  asked  upon  cas  a  cloisterer 
Ful  prively  after  John  the  carpenter  ; 
And  he  drew  him  apart  out  of  the  chirche. 
He  said,  I  n'ot ;  I  saw  him  not  here  wirche 
Sith  Saturday  ;  I  trow  that  he  be  went 
For  timbre,  ther  our  abbot  hath  him  sent. 
For  he  is  wont  for  timbre  for  to  go. 
And  dwellen  at  the  Grange  a  day  or  two : 
Or  elles  he  is  at  his  hous  certain. 
Wher  that  he  be,  I  cannot  sothly  sain. 

This  Absolon  ful  joly  was  and  light. 
And  thoughte,  now  is  time  to  wake  al  night. 
For  sikerly,  I  saw  him  nat  stiring 
About  his  dore,  sin  day  began  to  spring. 
So  mote  I  thrive,  I  shal  at  cockes  crow 
Ful  prively  go  knocke  at  his  window. 
That  stant  ful  low  upon  his  boures  wall : 
To  Alison  wol  I  now  tellen  all 
My  love-longing  ;  for  yet  I  shall  not  misse, 
That  at  the  leste  way  I  shal  hire  kisse. 
Some  maner  comfort  shal  I  have  parfay. 
My  mouth  hath  itched  all  this  longe  day  : 
That  is  a  signe  of  kissing  at  the  leste. 
All  night  me  mette  eke,  I  was  at  a  feste. 
Therfore  I  wol  go  slepe  an  houre  or  twey, 
And  all  the  night  than  wol  I  wake  and  pley. 

Whan  that  the  firste  cock  hath  crowe,  anon 
Up  rist  this  joly  lover  Absolon, 
And  him  arayeth  gay,  at  point  devise. 
But  first  he  cheweth  grein  and  licorise. 
To  smellen  sote,  or  he  had  spoke  with  here. 
Under  his  tonge  a  trewe  love  he  here, 
For  therby  wend  he  to  ben  gracious. 
He  Cometh  to  the  carpen teres  hous. 
And  still  he  stant  under  the  shot  window  ; 
Unto  his  brest  it  raught,  it  was  so  low  ; 
And  soft  he  cougheth  with  a  semisoun. 

What  do  ye  honycombe,  swete  Alisoun  t 
My  faire  bird,  my  swete  sinamome, 
Awaketh,  lemman  min,  and  speketh  to  me. 
Ful  litel  thin  ken  ye  upon  my  wo, 
That  for  your  love  I  swete  ther  as  I  go. 
No  wonder  is  though  that  I  swelte  and  swete. 
I  mourne  as  doth  a  lamb  after  tlie  tete. 
Ywis,  lemman,  I  have  swiche  love-longing, 
That  like  a  turtel  trewe  is  my  mourning. 
I  may  not  ete  no  more  than  a  maid. 

Go  fro  the  window,  jacke  fool,  she  said  : 
As  hclpe  me  God,  it  wol  not  be,  compame, 
1  love  another,  or  elles  I  were  to  blame, 
Wei  bet  than  thee  by  Jesu,  Absolon. 
Go  foi*th  thy  way,  or  I  wol  cast  a  ston  ; 
And  let  me  slope  ;  a  twenty  divel  way. 

A  his  I  (qnod  Absolon)  and  wala  wa  ! 


That  trewe  love  was  ever  so  y vel  besette : 
Than  kisse  me,  sin  that  it  may  be  no  bette, 
For  Jesus  love,  and  for  the  love  of  me. 

Wilt  thou  than  go  thy  way  therwith  !  quod  she. 
Ya  certes,  lemman,  quod  this  Absolon. 
Than  make  thee  redy,  (quod  she)  I  come  anon. 

This  Absolon  doun  set  him  on  his  knees, 
And  saide  ;  I  am  a  lord  at  all  degrees  : 
For  after  Uiis  I  hope  ther  cometh  more  ; 
Lemman,  thy  grace,  and,  swete  bird,  thvn  ore. 

The  window  she  undoth,  and  that  in  haste. 
Have  don,  (quod  she)  come  of,  and  spede  thM 

faste, 
Lest  that  our  neigheboures  thee  espie. 

This  Absolon  gan  wipe  his  moutli  ful  drie. 
Dcrke  was  the  night,  as  pitch  or  as  the  cole, 
And  at  the  window  she  put  out  hire  hole. 
And  Absolon  him  felle  ne  bet  ne  wers. 
But  with  his  mouth  he  kist  hire  naked  ers 
Ful  savorly,  er  he  was  ware  of  this.         t 

Abak  he  sterte,  and  thought  it  was  amis. 
For  wel  he  wist  a  woman  hath  no  herd. 
He  felt  a  thing  all  rowe,  and  long  yherd. 
And  saide  ;  fy,  alas  1  what  have  I  do  ! 

Te  he,  quod  she,  and  clapt  the  window  to  ; 
And  Absolon  goth  forth  a  sory  pas. 

A  herd,  a  herd,  said  hendy  Nicholas  ; 
By  goddes  corpui^  this  goth  faire  and  weL 

This  sely  Absolon  herd  every  del. 
And  on  his  lippe  he  gan  for  anger  bite ; 
And  to  himself  he  said,  I  shal  thee  quite. 
Who  rubbeth  now,  who  froteth  now  his  lippes 
With  dust,  with  sond,  with  straw,  with  cloth,  with 

chippes, 
But  Absolon  X  that  saith  full  oft,  alas  ! 
My  soule  betake  I  unto  Sathanas, 
But  me  were  lever  than  all  this  toun  (quod  ho) 
Of  this  despit  awroken  for  to  be. 
Alas  !  alas  1  that  I  ne  had  y blent. 
His  bote  love  is  cold,  and  all  yqueint 
For  fro  that  time  that  he  had  kist  hire  em^ 
Of  paramoura  ne  raught  he  not  a  kers. 
For  he  was  heled  of  his  maladie  ; 
Ful  often  paramours  he  gan  defie. 
And  wepe  as  doth  a  child  that  is  ybete. 
A  softe  pas  he  went  him  over  the  strete 
Until  a  smith,  men  callen  dan  Gerveis, 
That  in  his  forge  smithed  plow-harneis  ; 
He  sharpeth  share  and  cultre  besily. 
This  Absolon  knocketh  all  esily. 
And  said  ;  Undo,  Gerveis,  and  that  anon. 

What,  who  ai-t  thou  1  It  am  I  Absolon. 
What  ?  Absolon,  what  I    Cristes  swete  tre. 
Why  rise  ye  so  rath  !  ey  benedicitCf 
What  eileth  you  !  some  gay  girle,  God  it  wote^ 
Hath  brought  you  thus  upon  the  viretote  : 
By  Seint  Neote,  ye  wote  wel  what  I  mene. 

This  Absolon  ne  raughte  not  a  bene 
Of  all  his  play  ;  no  word  again  he  yaf. 
He  hadde  more  tawe  on  his  distaf 
Than  Gerveis  knew,  and  saide  ;  Frend  so  dere. 
That  bote  culter  in  the  chcminee  here 
As  lene  it  me,  I  have  therwith  to  don : 
I  wol  it  bring  again  to  thee  ful  sone. 

Gerveis  answered ;  Certes,  were  it  gold. 
Or  in  a  poke  nobles  all  untold, 
Thou  shuldest  it  have,  as  I  am  trewe  smith. 
Ey,  Cristes  foot,  what  wol  ye  don  therwitli  1 
Thcrof,  quod  Absolon,  be  ns  be  may ; 
I  shal  wel  tellen  thee  another  dav : 
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And  eaaght  the  calter  bv  the  oolde  stele. 
Fol  soft  oot  at  the  dore  he  gan  to  stele. 
And  went  unto  the  carpenteres  wall. 
He  ooQghed  first,  and  knocked  therwithaU 
Upon  the  window,  right  as  he  did  er. 

This  Alison  answered ;  Who  is  ther 
That  knoeketh  so  t    I  warrant  him  a  thefe. 

Naj,  nay,  (quod  he)  God  wot,  my  swete  lefe, 
1  am  thin  Absolon,  thy  dereling. 
Of  gold  (quod  he)  I  have  thee  brought  a  ring, 
Hj  mother  yare  it  me,  so  God  me  save, 
Pol  fine  it  is,  and  therto  wel  ygrave : 
Thia  wol  I  yeren  thee,  if  thou  roe  kisse. 

This  Nieholas  was  risen  for  to  pisse, 
And  thought  be  wolde  amenden  all  the  jape. 
He  afaslde  kisse  his  ers  er  that  he  scape : 
And  vp  the  window  did  he  hastily. 
And  oat  his  ers  he  putteth  prively 
Ortr  tiie  buttok,  to  the  hanche  bon. 
.And  tfaerwith  spake  this  clerk,  this  Absolon, 
Speke  swete  bird,  I  n'ot  not  wher  thou  ail. 

This  NichoUs  anon  let  fleen  a  fart, 
Aa  gret  as  it  had  ben  a  thonder  dint, 
Th^  with  the  stroke  he  was  wel  nie  yblint : 
Aod  be  was  redy  with  his  yren  bote, 
.iod  Nieholas  amid  the  ers  he  smote. 

Offgoth  the  skinne  an  hondbrede  al  aboute. 
The  h^  eulter  brenned  so  his  toute, 
That  for  the  smert  he  wened  for  to  die  ; 
A4  he  were  wood,  for  wo  he  gan  to  crie. 
Help,  water,  water,  help  for  Goddes  herte. 

This  carpenter  out  of  his  slomber  sterte, 
And  herd  on  crie  water,  as  he  were  wood, 
Ajid  thought,  alas,  now  cometh  Noes  flood. 
He  set  him  up  withouten  wordes  mo. 


And  with  his  axe  he  smote  the  cord  atwo ; 
And  duun  goth  all ;  he  fond  neyther  to  selle 
Ne  breed  ne  ale,  til  he  came  to  the  selle. 
Upon  the  flore,  and  ther  aswoune  he  lay. 

Up  sterten  Alison  and  Nicholay, 
And  crieden,  out  and  harow  I  in  the  atrete. 

The  neigheboures  bothe  smale  and  grete 
In  rannen,  for  to  gauren  on  tliis  man, 
That  yet  aswoune  lay,  bothe  pale  and  wan : 
For  with  the  fall  he  brosten  hath  his  arm. 
But  stonden  he  must  unto  his  owen  harm. 
For  whan  he  spake,  be  was  anon  bore  doun 
With  bendy  Nicholas  and  Alisouu. 
They  tolden  every  man  that  he  was  wood ; 
He  was  agaste  so  of  Noes  flood 
Thurgh  fantasie,  that  of  his  vanitee 
He  had  y bought  him  kneding  tubbes  three, 
And  had  hem  honsed  iu  the  roof  above ; 
And  that  he  praied  hem  for  Goddes  love 
To  sitten  in  the  roof  par  compagnie. 

The  folk  gan  Uughen  at  his  fantasie. 
Into  the  roof  they  kyken,  and  they  gape. 
And  turned  all  his  harm  into  a  jape. 
For  what  so  that  this  carpenter  answerd. 
It  was  for  nought,  no  man  his  reson  herd. 
Widi  othes  gret  he  was  so  sworne  adoun, 
That  he  was  holden  wood  in  all  the  toun. 
For  everich  clerk  anon  right  held  with  other  ; 
They  said,  the  man  was  wood,  my  leve  brotlier 
And  every  wight  gan  laughen  at  this  strif. 

Thus  swived  was  the  carpenteres  wif, 
For  all  his  keping,  and  his  jalousie  ; 
And  Absolon  hath  kist  hire  nether  eye  ; 
And  Nicholas  is  scalded  in  the  toute. 
This  tale  is  don,  and  God  save  all  the  route. 
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Whax  folk  ban  laughed  at  this  nice  cas 

Of  Absolon  and  bendy  Nicholas, 

IMvefM  folk  diversely  they  saide, 

&it  for  the  more  part  they  lought  and  plaide  ; 

Ne  at  this  tale  I  saw  no  man  him  greve, 

Bat  it  were  only  Osewold  the  Reve. 

Beeaose  he  was  of  carpenteres  craft, 

A  liiel  ire  ia  in  his  herte  ylaft ; 

He  gan  to  gmtch  and  blamen  it  a  lite. 

So  tbe  ik,  quod  he,  ful  wel  coude  I  him  quite 

With  blering  of  a  proude  milleres  eye, 

H  chat  me  lut  to  speke  of  ribaudrie. 

Bat  ik  am  olde  ;  me  list  not  play  for  age ; 

Gru  time  is  don,  my  foddre  is  now  forage. 

This  white  top  writeth  min  olde  yeres  ; 

Mm  berte  ia  also  monled  as  min  heres ; 

But  if  I  fiure  as  doth  an  open-ers ; 

That  Qke  fruit  is  ever  leng^r  the  wers, 

Till  it  be  roten  in  mullok,  or  in  stre. 

We  olde  men,  I  drede,  so  faren  we^ 
Til  ve  be  roten,  can  we  not  be  ripe  ; 
We  boppe  alway.  while  that  the  world  wol  pipe  ; 


For  in  our  will  ther  stiketh  ever  a  nayl. 

To  have  an  bore  bed  and  a  grene  tayl, 

As  hath  a  leke ;  for  though  our  might  be  gon. 

Our  will  desireth  folly  ever  iu  on : 

For  whan  we  may  not  don,  than  wol  we  spekes, 

Yet  in  our  ashen  cold  is  fire  yreken. 

Foure  gledes  ban  we,  which  I  shal  devise, 
A  vaunting,  lying,  anger,  and  covetise. 
These  foura  sparkes  longen  unto  elde. 
Our  olde  limes  mow  wel  ben  unwelde. 
But  will  ne  shul  not  faiiien,  that  is  sothe. 
And  yet  have  I  alway  a  coltes  tothe, 
As  many  a  yere  as  it  is  passed  heniie, 
Sin  that  my  tappe  of  lif  began  to  renne. 
For  sikerly,  whan  I  was  borne,  anon 
Detb  drow  the  tappe  of  lif,  and  let  it  gon  ; 
And  ever  sith  hath  so  the  tappe  yrunne. 
Til  that  almost  all  empty  is  the  tonne. 
The  streme  of  lif  now  droppeth  on  the  chimbe. 
The  sely  tonge  may  wel  ringe  and  chimbe 
Of  wretchednesse,  that  passed  is  ful  yore  : 
With  olde  folk,  save  dotage,  is  no  more. 

Whan  that  our  Hoste  had  hex'd  this  sermon 

He  gan  lo  speke  as  Icrdly  as  a  king, 
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And  sayde  ;  What  amounieth  all  this  wit  t 
What  t  shall  we  speke  all  day  of  holy  writ  t 
The  divel  made  a  Reve  for  to  preohe, 
Or  of  a  souter  a  shipman,  or  a  leche. 

Say  forth  thy  tale,  and  tary  not  the  time  : 
Lo  Depeford,  and  it  is  half  way  prime  : 
Lo  Grenewich,  ther  many  a  shrew  is  iune. 
It  were  al  time  thy  tale  to  beginne. 

Now,  sires,  quod  this  Osewold  the  Reve, 
I  pray  you  alle,  that  ye  not  you  greve. 
Though  I  answere,  and  somdel  set  his  howve. 
For  leful  is  with  force  force  off  to  showve. 

This  dronken  Miller  hath  ytold  us  here. 
How  that  begiled  was  a  carpentcre, 
Parayenture  in  scorne,  for  I  am  on  : 
And  by  your  leve,  I  shal  him  quite  anon. 
Right  in  his  cherles  termes  wol  I  speke. 
I  pray  to  God  his  necke  mote  to-breke. 
He  can  wel  in  min  eye  seen  a  stalk. 
But  in  his  owen  he  cannot  seen  a  balk. 
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At  Trompington,  not  fer  fro  Cantebrigge, 

Ther  goth  a  brook,  and  over  that  a  brigge, 

Upon  the  whiche  brook  ther  stent  a  melle  : 

And  this  is  veray  sothe,  that  I  you  telle. 

A  miller  was  ther  dwelling  many  a  day, 

As  any  peacok  he  was  proude  and  gay  : 

Pipen  he  coude,  and  fishe,  and  nettes  bete, 

And  tnmen  cuppes,  and  wrastlen  wel,  and  shete. 

Ay  by  his  belt  he  bare  a  long  pavade^ 

And  of  a  swcrd  ful  trenchant  was  the  bUule. 

A  joly  popper  bare  he  in  his  pouche  ; 

Ther  n'as  no  man  for  peril  dorst  him  touche. 

A  Sliefeld  thwitel  bare  he  in  his  hose. 

Round  was  his  face,  and  camuse  was  his  nose. 

As  pilled  as  an  ape  was  his  skull. 

He  was  a  market-beter  at  the  full. 

Ther  dorste  no  wight  bond  upon  him  legge. 

That  he  ne  swore  he  shuld  anon  abegge. 

A  thefe  he  was  forsoth,  of  com  and  mele, 
And  that  a  slie,  and  usant  for  to  stele. 
His  name  was  hoten  deinous  Simekin. 
A  wif  he  hadde,  comen  of  noble  kin  : 
The  person  of  the  toun  hire  father  was. 
With  hire  he  yaf  ful  many  a  panne  of  bras. 
For  that  Simkin  shuld  in  his  blood  allie. 
She  was  yfostered  in  a  nonnerie  : 
For  Simkin  wolde  no  wif,  as  he  sayde, 
Dut  she  were  wel  ynourished,  and  a  mayde, 
To  saven  his  estat  of  yemanrie  : 
And  she  was  proud,  and  pert  as  is  a  pie. 
A  ful  faire  sight  was  it  upon  hem  two. 
On  holy  dayes  befome  hire  wold  he  go 
With  his  tipet  ybounde  about  his  bed  ; 
And  she  came  after  in  a  gite  of  red, 
And  Simkin  liadde  hosen  of  the  same. 
Ther  dorste  no  wight  clepen  hire  but  dame  : 
Was  non  so  hardy,  that  went  by  the  way, 
That  with  hire  dorste  rage  or  ones  play. 
But  if  he  wold  be  slain  of  Simekin 
With  parade,  or  with  knif,  or  bodekin. 
'For  jalous  folk  ben  perilous  evermo  : 
Xlgate  they  wold  hir  wives  wenden  so.) 
And  eke  for  she  was  somdel  smoterlich, 
She  was  as  digne  as  water  in  a  dich, 


And  al  so  ful  of  hoker,  and  of  bismare. 
Hire  thoughte  that  a  ladie  shuld  hire  spare. 
What  for  hire  kinrede,  and  hire  nortelrioi 
That  she  had  lemed  in  the  nonnerie. 

A  doughter  hadden  they  betwix  hem  two 
Of  twenty  yere,  withouten  any  mo, 
Saving  a  child  that  was  of  half  yere  age. 
In  cradle  it  lay,  and  was  a  propre  page. 
This  wenche  thicke  and  wel  ygrowen  was. 
With  camuse  nose,  and  eyen  grey  as  g*»as ; 
With  buttokes  brode,  and  brestes  round  and  hie ; 
But  right  faire  was  hire  here,  I  wol  nat  lie. 

The  person  of  the  toun,  for  she  was  faire, 
In  purpos  was  to  maken  hire  his  haire 
Both  of  his  catel,  and  of  his  mesoage. 
And  strange  he  made  it  of  hire  manage. 
His  purpos  was  for  to  bestowe  hire  hie 
Into  som  worthy  blood  of  ancestrie. 
For  holy  chii*ches  good  mote  ben  despended 
On  holy  chirches  blood  that- is  descended. 
Therfore  he  wolde  his  holy-blood  honours. 
Though  that  he  holy  chirche  shuld  devoure. 

Gret  soken  hath  this  miller  out  of  donte 
With  whete  and  malt,  of  all  the  land  aboute ; 
And  namely  ther  was  a  gret  college 
Men  clepe  the  Soler  hall  at  Cantebrege, 
Ther  was  hir  whete  and  eke  hir  malt  yground. 
And  on  a  day  it  happed  in  a  stound, 
Sike  lay  the  manciple  on  a  maladie, 
Men  wenden  wisly  that  he  shulde  die. 
For  which  this  miller  stale  both  mele  and  com 
An  hundred  times  more  than  befom. 
For  therbefom  he  stale  but  curteisly. 
But  now  he  was  a  thefe  outrageously. 
For  which  the  wardein  chidde  and  made  Cure, 
But  therof  set  the  miller  not  a  tare  ; 
He  craked  host,  and  swore  it  n'as  not  so. 

Than  were  ther  yonge  poure  scoleres  two, 
That  dwelten  in  the  halle  of  which  I  say  ; 
Testif  they  were,  and  lusty  for  to  play  ; 
And  only  for  hir  mirth  and  revelrie 
Upon  the  wardein  besily  they  crie, 
To  yeve  hem  leve  but  a  litel  stound, 
To  eon  to  mille,  and  seen  hir  com  ygroand : 
And  hardily  they  dorsten  lay  hir  necke, 
The  miller  shuld  not  stele  hem  half  a  pecke 
Of  com  by  sleighte,  ne  by  force  hem  reve. 

And  at  the  last  the  wai^ein  yave  hem  leave  : 
John  highte  that  on,  and  Alein  highte  that  other, 
(if  o  toun  were  they  bom,  tliat  highte  Strother, 
Fer  in  the  North,  I  can  not  tellen  where. 

This  Alein  maketh  redy  all  his  gere. 
And  on  a  hors  the  sak  he  cast  anou  : 
Forth  goth  Alein  the  clerk,  and  also  John, 
With  good  swerd  and  with  bokeler  by  hir  side. 
John  knew  the  way,  him  neded  not  no  guide. 
And  at  the  mille  the  sak  adoun  he  laith. 

Alein  spake  first ;  All  haile,  Simond,  in  faith. 
How  fares  thy  faire  doughter,  and  thy  wif  t 

Alein,  welcome  (quod  Simkin)  by  my  lif, 
And  John  also  :  how  now,  what  do  ye  here  t 
By  God,  Simond,  (quod  John)  nede  has  no  pere. 
Him  behoves  serve  himself  that  has  na  swain, 
Or  elles  he  is  a  fool,  as  clerkes  sain. 
Our  manciple  I  hope  he  wol  be  ded, 
Swa  werkes  ay  the  wanges  in  his  hed : 
And  therfore  is  I  come,  and  eke  Alein, 
To  grind  our  com  and  oary  it  hame  agein  : 
I  pray  you  spede  us  henen  that  ye  may. 

It  shal  be  don  (quod  Simkin)  by  my  fa/. 
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Whu  wol  ye  don  while  that  it  ib  in  hand  t 
Bj  God,  ri|^t  by  the  hopper  wol  I  stand, 
(Qqod  John)  and  seen  how  that  the  corn  gas  in. 
Yet  aw  I  never  by  my  fader  kin, 
How  that  the  hopper  wagges  til  and  fra. 

Alein  answered ;  John,  and  wolt  thou  swa  ! 
Thsa  wol  1  be  henethe  by  ray  croun, 
Asd  see  how  that  the  mele  &lle8  adonn 
la  nl  the  trogfa,  that  shal  be  my  disport : 
For,  John,  in  faith  I  may  ben  of  your  sort ; 
1  ii  as  ill  a  miller  as  is  ye. 

This  miller  smiled  at  hir  nicetee, 
And  thoogbty  all  this  n'is  don  but  for  a  wile. 
Thej  wenen  that  no  man  may  hem  begile. 
Dot  by  ray  thrift  yet  shal  1  blere  hir  eie, 
For  all  tlM  aleighte  in  hir  philosophie. 
The  mors  qaeinie  knakkes  that  they  make, 
Tiie  man  wol  1  stele  whan  that  I  take, 
lo  stedc  of  flour  yet  wol  1  yeve  hem  bren. 
The  gretest  elerkes  ben  not  the  wisest  men. 
As  idiilom  to  the  wolf  thus  spake  the  mare  : 
Of  all  hir  art  ne  count  I  not  a  tare. 

Out  at  the  dore  he  goth  ful  prively. 
Whan  that  he  saw  his  time,  softely. 
He  loketh  np  and  donn,  til  he  hath  found 
Tbe  elerkea  liors,  ther  as  he  stood  ybonnd 
Beluiid  the  mille.  under  a  lereeell : 
Aad  lo  the  hors  he  goth  him  faire  and  well, 
And  stripeth  of  the  bridel  right  anon. 

And  whan  the  hors  was  laus,  he  gan  to  gon 
Toward  the  fen«  ther  wilde  mares  renne, 
And  forthy  with  wehee,  thurgh  thick  and  thinne 
Tkia  miller  goth  again,  no  word  he  said, 
Bot  doth  his  note,  and  with  these  elerkes  plaid. 
Till  that  hir  com  was  (aire  and  wel  yground. 
And  whan  the  mele  is  sacked  and  ybound. 
Hub  John  goth  out,  and  fiut  his  hors  away. 
And  gan  to  crie,  harow  and  wala  wa  I 
Ow  hoTB  is  lost :  Alein,  for  Goddes  banes. 
Step  on  thy  feet ;  eome  of,  man,  al  at  anes : 
I   AhA !  ear  wardein  has  his  palfrey  lorn. 
i      This  Alein  al  forgat  both  mele  and  com  ; 
Al  was  out  of  his  mind  his  liusbandrie  : 
What,  whilke  way  is  he  gon  I  he  gan  to  crie. 

Tbe  wif  came  leping  inward  at  a  renne, 
She  aayd  ;  Alas !  youre  hors  goth  to  the  fenne 
With  wilde  mares,  as  fast  as  he  may  go. 
Coihaak  eooae  on  his  hand  that  bond  him  so. 
And  he  that  better  shuld  have  knit  the  rein. 

Alas !  (quod  John)  Alein,  for  Christes  pein 
Lay  doun  thy  swerd,  and  I  shal  min  alswa. 
I  is  fol  wight,  God  wate,  as  is  a  ra. 
By  Goddes  aaale  he  slial  not  scape  us  bathe. 
Wliy  ne  had  thou  put  the  capel  in  the  lathe  t 
lU  bails,  Alein,  by  G<k1  thon  is  a  fonne. 

These  sely  derkes  ban  ful  fast  yronne 
Toward  the  fen,  bothe  Alein  and  eke  John  : 
And  whan  the  miller  saw  that  they  were  gon^ 
Be  hatf  a  bsshel  of  hir  flour  hath  take, 
And  bad  his  wif  go  knede  it  in  a  cake. 
He  aajrd  ;  1  trow,  the  elerkes  were  aferde. 
YcC  can  a  miller  make  a  elerkes  berde. 
For  all  his  art.     Ye,  let  hem  gon  hir  way. 
Lo  wher  they  gon.     Ye,  let  th^  children  nlay  i 
Thej  get  him  not  so  lightly  by  my  croun. 

These  selv  elerkes  rennen  up  and  doun 
With  kepe,  fcepe ;  stand,  stand  ;  josaa,  warderera. 
Gt  whiMie  th^ni,  ftud  I  shal  kepe  him  here. 
But  diortly,  tO  that  it  was  veray  night 
They  eonde  not,  though  they  did  ail  hir  might. 


Hir  capel  catch,  he  ran  alway  so  fast : 
Til  in  a  diche  they  caught  him  at  the  last. 

Wery  and  wet,  as  bestes  in  the  rain, 
Cometh  sely  John,  and  with  him  oometh  AlelzL 
Alas  (quod  John)  the  day  that  I  was  borne  t 
Now  are  we  driven  til  hething  and  til  scorne. 
Our  com  is  stolne,  men  wol  us  fonnes  calle. 
Both  the  wardein,  and  eke  our  felawes  alle. 
And  namely  the  miller,  wala  wa  1 

Thus  plaineth  John,  as  he  goth  by  the  way 
Toward  the  mille,  and  bayard  in  his  bond. 
The  miller  sitting  by  the  fire  he  fond. 
For  it  was  night,  and  forther  might  they  nought, 
But  for  the  love  of  God  they  him  besought 
Of  herberwe  and  of  ese,  as  for  hir  peny. 

The  miller  saide  agen,  if  ther  be  any, 
Swiche  as  it  is,  yet  shuU  ye  have  your  part. 
Myn  hous  is  streit,  but  ye  have  lemed  art ; 
Ye  can  by  arguments  maken  a  place 
A  mile  brode,  of  twenty  foot  of  space. 
Let  see  now  if  this  place  mav  suffice. 
Or  make  it  roume  with  speche,  as  is  your  gise. 
Now,  Simond,  (said  this  John)  by  Semt  Cuthberd 
Ay  is  thon  mery,  and  tliat  is  nire  answerd. 
I  have  herd  say,  man  sal  take  of  twa  thinges, 
Slike  as  he  Andes,  or  slike  as  ho  bringes. 
But  specially  I  pray  thee,  hoste  dere. 
Gar  us  have  mete  and  drinke,  and  make  us  chore, 
And  we  sal  paien  trewely  at  the  full : 
With  empty  hand,  men  may  na  haukes  tull. 
Lo  here  our  silver  redy  for  to  spend. 

This  miller  to  the  toun  his  doughter  send 
For  ale  and  bred,  and  rosted  hem  a  goos. 
And  bond  hir  hors,  he  shuld  no  more  go  loos  t 
And  in  his  owen  chambre  hem  made  a  bedde. 
With  shetes  and  with  c^alons  faire  yspredde, 
Nat  from  his  owen  bed  ten  foot  or  twelve  : 
His  doughter  had  a  bed  all  by  hireselve. 
Right  in  the  same  chambre  by  and  by  : 
It  mighte  be  no  bet,  and  cause  why, 
Ther  was  no  roumer  herberwe  in  the  place. 
They  soupen,  and  they  speken  of  solace, 
And  drinken  ever  strong  ale  at  the  best. 
Abouten  midnight  wente  they  to  rest. 

Wel  hath  this  miller  vemished  his  bed, 
Ful  pale  he  was,  for-dronken,  and  nought  red. 
He  yoxeth,  and  he  speketh  thurgh  the  nose. 
As  he  wei'e  on  the  quakke,  or  on  the  pose. 
To  bed  he  goth,  and  with  him  goth  his  wif ; 
As  any  jay  she  light  was  and  jolif. 
So  was  hire  joly  whistle  wel  y  wette. 
The  cradel  at  hire  beddes  feet  was  sette, 
To  reckon,  and  to  yeve  the  child  to  souke. 
And  whan  that  dronken  was  all  in  the  crouke 
To  bedde  wente  the  doughter  right  anon. 
To  bedde  goth  Alein,  and  also  John 
Ther  n'as  no  more  ;  nedeth  hem  no  dwale. 
This  miller  hath  so  wisly  bibbed  ale. 
That  as  an  hors  he  snorteth  in  his  slepe, 
Ne  of  his  tail  behind  he  toko  no  kepe. 
His  wif  bare  him  a  burdon  a  ful  strong  ; 
Men  might  hir  routing  heren  a  furlong. 
The  wenche  routeth  eke  par  compaunie, 

Alein  the  clerk  that  herd  this  melodic. 
He  poketh  John,  and  sayde  :  Slepest  thou  f 
Heitlest  thou  ever  slike  a  song  er  now  I 
Lo  whilke  a  complin  is  ymell  hem  aUe. 
A  wilde  fire  upon  bur  bodies  fSalle, 
Wha  herkned  ever  slike  a  ferly  thing  ? 
Ye,  they  shall  have  tlie  flour  of  yvel  ending • 
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This  lange  night  ther  tides  roe  no  reste. 
But  yet  na  foi*ce,  all  shal  be  for  the  beste. 
For,  John,  (sayd  he)  as  ever  mote  I  thrive, 
If  tliai  1  may,  yon  wenche  wol  I  swive. 
Som  esement  has  lawe  yshapen  us. 
For,  John,  ther  is  a  lawe  that  saieth  thus, 
Tiiat  if  a  man  in  o  point  be  agreved, 
That  in  another  he  shal  be  releved. 
Our  com  is  stolne.  sothly  it  is  na  nay. 
And  we  han  had  an  yvel  fit  to-day. 
And  sin  I  shal  have  nan  amendement 
Again  my  losse,  I  wol  have  an  esement : 
By  Goddes  saule,  it  shal  nan  other  be. 

This  John  answered  ;  Alein,  aviso  thee  : 
The  miller  is  a  perilous  man,  he  sayde. 
And  if  that  he  out  of  his  slepe  abraide. 
He  mighte  don  us  bathe  a  vilanie. 
Alein  answered  ;  I  count  him  nat  a  flie. 
And  up  he  rist,  and  by  the  wenche  he  crept. 
This  wenche  lay  upright,  and  faste  slept. 
Til  lie  so  nigh  was,  er  she  might  espie, 
That  it  had  ben  to  late  for  to  crie  t 
And  shortly  for  to  say,  they  were  at  on. 
Now  play,  Alein,  for  I  wol  speke  of  John. 

This  John  lith  still  a  furlong  way  or  two. 
And  to  himself  he  maketh  routh  and  wo. 
Alas !  (quod  he)  this  is  a  wicked  jape  ; 
Now  may  I  say,  tliat  I  is  but  an  ape. 
Yet  has  my  felaw  somwliat  for  his  harme ; 
He  has  the  millers  doughter  in  his  arme  : 
He  auntred  him,  and  hath  his  nedes  spedde. 
And  I  lie  as  a  draf-sak  in  my  bedde  ; 
And  whan  this  jape  is  tald  another  day, 
I  shal  be  halden  a  dafTe  or  a  cokenay : 
I  wol  ai'ise,  and  auntre  it  by  my  fay  : 
Unhardy  is  unsely,  thus  m^nsay. 

And  up  he  rose,  and  softely  he  went 
Unto  tlie  ciudel,  and  in  his  hand  it  hent. 
And  bai*e  it  soft  unto  his  beddes  fete. 
Sone  after  this  the  wif  hire  routing  lete, 
And  gan  awake,  and  went  hire  out  to  pisse. 
And  came  again,  and  gan  the  cradel  misse, 
And  gi-oped  here  and  ther,  but  she  fond  non. 
Alas  !  (quod  she)  I  had  almost  misgon. 
I  had  almost  gon  to  the  clerkes  bedde. 
Ey  benedicite,  than  had  I  foule  yspedde. 
And  forth  she  goth,  til  she  the  cradel  fond. 
She  gropeth  alway  forther  with  hire  bond, 
And  fund  the  bed,  and  thoughte  nat  but  good. 
Because  that  the  cradel  by  it  stood. 
And  n'iste  wher  she  was,  for  it  was  derk, 
But  faii'e  and  wel  she  crept  in  by  the  clerk. 
And  lith  ful  still,  and  wold  hap  caught  a  slepe. 
Within  a  while  this  John  the  clerk  up  lepe. 
And  on  this  goode  wif  he  laieth  on  soi'e  ; 
So  mery  a  fit  ne  had  she  nat  ful  yore. 
He  priketh  hard  and  depe,  as  he  were  mad. 

This  joly  lif  han  these  two  clerkes  lad, 
Til  that  the  thridde  cok  began  to  sing. 
Alein  wex  werie  in  the  morwening. 
For  he  had  swonken  all  the  longe  night, 
And  sayd  ;  Farewel,  Malkin,  my  swete  wight. 
The  day  is  come,  I  may  no  longer  bide. 
But  evermo,  wher  so  I  go  or  ride, 
I  is  thin  awen  clerk,  so  have  1  hele. 
Now,  dere  lemman,  quod  she,  go  farewele  : 
But  or  thou  go,  o  thing  I  wol  thee  tell. 
Whan  that  thou  wendest  homeward  by  the  mell, 
Rigltt  at  the  entree  of  the  dore  behind 
rhou  shalt  a  cake  of  half  a  bushel  find. 


That  was  }Tnaked  of  thin  owen  mele. 
Which  that  I  halpe  my  fader  for  to  stele. 
And  goode  lemman,  God  thee  save  and  kepe. 
And  with  that  word  she  gan  almost  to  wejie. 

Alein  uprist  and  thought,  er  that  it  daw 
I  wol  go  crepen  in  by  my  felaw  : 
And  fond  the  cradel  at  his  hand  anon. 
By  God,  thought  he,  all  wrang  I  have  misgon  : 
My  bed  is  tottie  of  my  swink  to-night. 
That  maketh  me  that  I  go  nat  aright. 
I  wot  wel  by  the  cradel  I  have  misgo  ; 
Here  lith  the  miller  and  his  wif  also. 
And  forth  he  gotli  a  twenty  divel  way 
Unto  the  bed,  ther  as  the  miller  lay. 
He  wend  have  cropen  by  his  felaw  Johiif 
And  by  the  miller  in  he  crept  anon. 
And  caught  him  by  the  nekke,  and  gan  him  shab 
And  sayd  ;  Thou  John,  thou  swineshed  awake 
For  Ciistes  saule,  and  here  a  noble  game  : 
For  by  that  lord  that  called  is  Seint  Jame, 
As  I  have  thries  as  in  this  short  night 
Swived  the  millers  doughter  bolt-upright, 
While  thou  hast  as  a  coward  ben  agast. 

Ye,  false  harlot,  quod  the  miller,  hast  I 
A  false  traitour,  false  clerk,  (quod  he) 
Thou  shalt  he  ded  by  Goddes  dignitee. 
Who  dorste  be  so  bold  to  disparage 
My  doughter,  that  is  come  of  swiche  linage* 
And  by  the  throte-bolle  he  caught  Aleiu, 
And  he  him  bent  despitously  again, 
And  on  the  nose  he  smote  him  with  his  fist ; 
Doun  ran  the  blody  streine  upon  his  brest : 
And  in  the  flore  witli  nose  and  mouth  to-broke 
They  walwe,  as  don  two  pigges  in  a  poke. 
And  up  they  gon,  and  doun  again  anon. 
Til  that  the  miller  sporned  at  a  ston. 
And  doun  he  fell  backward  upon  his  wif. 
That  wiste  nothing  of  this  nice  strif : 
For  she  was  fall  aslepe  a  litel  wight 
With  John  the  clerk,  that  waked  had  all  night : 
And  with  the  fall  out  of  hire  slepe  she  braide. 
Helpe,  holy  crois  of  Bromeholme,  (she  sayde) 
In  manus  tvas,  Lord,  to  thee  I  call. 
Awake,  Simond,  the  fend  is  on  me  fall  ; 
Myn  herte  is  broken  ;  helpe  ;  I  n'am  but  ded' ; 
Ther  lith  on  up  my  wombe  and  up  myn  bed. 
Helpe,  Simkin,  for  the  false  clerkes  fight. 
This  John  stert  up  as  fast  as  ever  he  might. 
And  graspeth  by  the  walles  to  and  fro 
To  find  a  staf,  and  she  stert  up  also, 
And  knew  tlie  esti*es  bet  than  did  this  John, 
And  by  the  wall  she  toke  a  staf  anon  : 
And  saw  a  litel  shemering  of  a  light. 
For  at  an  hole  in  shone  the  mono  bright, 
A  nd  by  that  light  she  saw  hem  bothe  two. 
But  sikerly  she  n'iste  who  Tivas  who. 
But  as  she  saw  a  white  thing  in  hire  eye. 
And  whan  she  gan  this  white  thing  espie. 
She  wend  the  clerk  had  wered  a  volupere  ; 
And  with  the  staf  she  draw  ay  nere  and  now. 
And  wend  han  hit  this  Alein  atte  full. 
And  smote  the  miller  on  the  pilled  skull, 
That  doun  he  goth,  and  cried,  harow  !  I  die. 
Thise  clerkes  bete  him  wel,  and  let  him  lie. 
And  greithen  hem,  and  take  hir  horsanon. 
And  eke  hir  mele,  and  on  hir  way  they  gon : 
And  at  the  mille  dore  eke  they  toke  hir  eake 
Of  half  a  bushel  flour,  ful  wel  ybake. 

Thus  is  the  pronde  miller  wel  ybete. 
And  hath  ylost  the  grinding  of  the  whete. 
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THE  HEVES  TALE. 
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Aad  pftied  for  the  aooper  erery  del 

Of  Aktn  ftnd  of  John,  that  bete  him  wd ; 

Eb  wif  is  BwiTedy  and  hiB  doughter  als ; 

Lo,  sviehe  it  is  a  millor  to  be  fbls. 

Ant  thedbirB  tlua  proTerbe  is  sayd  ful  soth. 


Him  thar  Dot  winDen  wel  that  evil  doth  ; 
A  gilour  shal  himself  begiled  be  : 
And  God  that  siteth  hie  in  magestee 
Save  all  this  compagnie,  gret  and  smale. 
I  Thus  have  I  quit  tlw  miller  in  my  tale. 


THE    COKES    TALE. 


THE  COKES  PROLOGUE 


■  Tn  Coke  of  London,  while  the  Reve  spake, 

'  For  joje  (him  thought)  he  clawed  him  on  the  bak : 

'  A  faa  (quod  he)  for  Cristes  passion, 
This  miller  had  a  sharpe  eonclusion, 
Upon  this  argument  of  herbergage. 
Wd  sayde  Salomon  m  his  laneage, 
Xe  hriog  not  every  man  into  win  hous^ 

I   For  herberwing  by  night  is  perilous. 
Wel  ought  a  man  aviwd  for  to  be 
^iMm  that  he  brought  into  lus  privetee. 
I  |icay  to  God  so  yeve  me  sorwe  and  cai% 
If  ever,  shhen  I  highte  Hodge  of  Ware, 

I  Bod  I  a  miller  bet  ysette  a-werk  ; 

'.  He  had  a  jape  of  nuJioe  in  the  derk. 
Bat  God  forbede  that  we  stinten  herss 
And  therfors  if  ye  vouchen  sanf  to  here 
A  tde  of  me  that  am  a  ponre  man, 
I  vol  you  tell  ss  wel  ss  ever  I  can 
A  fitcl  jape  that  fell  in  our  dtee. 

Our  Uoste  answerd  and  sayde ;  I  grant  it  thee : 
Now  teil  on,  Roger,  and  loke  that  it  be  good. 
For  many  a  pastes  hast  thou  letten  blood, 
And  many  a  Jaeke  of  Dover  hast  thou  sold, 
Thai  hsth  been  twies  hot  and  twies  cold. 
Of  many  a  pilgrim  hast  thou  Cristes  curse. 
For  of  thy  perselee  yet  fare  they  the  werse. 
That  they  han  eten  in  thy  stoble  eoos : 
For  m  thy  shop  goth  many  a  flie  loos. 
Now  teQ  on,  gentil  Roger  by  thy  name. 
But  yet  I  pray  thee  be  not  wroUi  for  game  ; 
A  mao  may  say  ful  soth  in  game  and  piay. 

Thou  sayst  ful  soth,  quod  Roger,  by  my  fay  ; 
But  wth  play  ouade  spel,  as  the  Fleming  saiui : 
Aad  iherfore.  Merry  Bailly,  by  thy  faith, 
Be  thou  not  wroth,  or  we  departen  here. 
Though  that  my  tale  be  of  an  hoetelere. 
Bat  oalhelee,  1  wol  not  telle  it  yet. 
Bat  er  we  part,  ywis  thou  shalt  be  quit. 
Aad  tharwithal  he  lough  and  made  chore. 
And  Myd  his  tale,  as  ye  shul  after  here. 


THE  COKES  TALE. 


A  mmt  whilom  dwelt  in  our  citee, 
Aad  of  a  craft  of  vitaiUers  was  he  : 
GaiDard  he  was,  as  goldfinch  in  the  shawe, 
Bnsme  as  a  bery,  a  propre  short  felawe  : 
With  kikkes  blake,  kembed  ful  fetisly. 
f^iwien  he  eoode  so  wel  and  jolily. 


That  he  was  eleped  Perkin  Revelour. 

He  was  as  fill  of  love  and  paramour. 

As  is  the  hive  ful  of  honv  swete ; 

Wel  was  the  wenche  with  him  mighte  mete. 

At  every  bridale  would  he  sing  and  hoppe  ; 
He  loved  bet  the  taveme  than  the  shoppe. 
For  whan  ther  any  riding  was  in  Chepe, 
Out  of  the  shoppe  thider  wold  he  lepe, 
And  til  that  he  had  all  the  sight  ysein. 
And  danced  wel,  he  wold  not  come  agein ; 
And  gadred  him  a  meinie  of  his  sort, 
To  hoppe  and  sing,  and  maken  swiche  disport : 
And  ther  they  setten  Steven  for  to  mete 
To  plaien  at  the  dis  in  swiche  a  strete. 
For  in  the  toun  ne  was  tlier  no  prentis. 
That  fairer  coude  caste  a  pair  of  dis 
Than  Perkin  coude,  and  therto  he  was  fre 
Of  his  dispones,  in  place  of  privetee. 
That  fond  his  maister  wel  in  his  chaffaroy 
For  often  time  he  fond  his  box  ful  bare. 

For  sothly,  a  prentis,  a  revelour. 
That  hanteUi  dis,  riot  and  paramour. 
His  maister  shal  it  in  hin  shoppe  abie, 
Al  have  he  no  part  of  the  minstralcie. 
For  iheh  and  riot  they  ben  convertible, 
Al  can  they  play  on  giterne  or  ribible. 
Revel  and  trouth,  aif  in  a  low  degree, 
Thev  ben  ful  wroth  all  day,  as  men  may  see. 

This  joly  prentis  with  lus  maister  abode. 
Til  he  was  neigh  out  of  his  prentishode, 
Al  were  he  smbbed  bothe  erly  and  late. 
And  somtime  hid  with  revel  to  Newgate. 
But  at  the  last  his  maister  him  bethought 
Upon  a  day,  whan  he  his  paper  sought. 
Of  a  proverbe,  Aat  saith  this  same  word  ; 
Wel  bet  is  roten  appel  out  of  hord. 
Than  that  it  rote  alle  the  reroenant : 
So  fareth  it  by  a  riotous  servant ; 
It  is  wel  lasse  harm  to  let  him  pace. 
Than  he  shende  all  the  servants  in  the  place. 
Therfore  his  maister  yaf  him  a  quitance. 
And  bad  him  go,  with  sorwe  and  with  meschanoft 
And  thus  this  joly  prentis  had  his  leve  : 
Now  let  him  not  all  the  night  or  leve. 

And  for  ther  n'is  no  thefe  without  a  louke, 
That  helpeth  him  to  wasten  and  to  souke 
Of  that  he  briben  can,  or  borwe  may. 
Anon  he  sent  his  bed  and  his  array 
Unto  a  compere  of  his  owen  sort, 
That  loved  dis,  and  riot,  and  disport ; 
And  had  a  wif,  that  held  for  contenance 
A  shoppe,  and  swived  for  hire  susteuanoe. 
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THE  MAN  OF  LA  WES  TALE. 


THE  MAN  OF  LAWES  PROLOGUE. 


Dim  Hoste  saw  wel,  that  the  brighte  Sonne 

The  ark  of  his  artificial  day  had  ronne 

The  fourthe  part,  and  half  an  hoore  and  more ; 

And  though  he  were  not  depe  expert  in  lore, 

tie  wiste  it  was  the  eighte  and  twenty  day 

Of  April,  that  is  messager  to  May ; 

And  saw  wel  that  the  shadow  of  every  tree 

Was  as  in  lengthe  of  the  same  quantitee 

That  was  the  body  erect,  that  caused  it ; 

And  therfore  by  the  shadow  he  toke  his  wit, 

That  Phebus,  which  that  shone  so  dere  and  bright, 

Degrees  was  five  and  fourty  clombe  on  hight ; 

And  for  that  day,  as  in  that  latitude. 

It  was  ten  of  the  clok,  he  gan  conclude ; 

And  sodenly  he  plight  his  nors  aboute. 

Lordings,  quod  he,  I  wame  ^ou  all  this  route. 
The  fourthe  partie  of  this  day  is  gon. 
Now  for  the  love  of  God  and  of  Seint  John 
Leseth  no  time,  as  ferforth  as  ye  may. 
Lordinge,  the  time  it  wasteth  night  and  day. 
And  steleth  from  us,  what  prively  sleping. 
And  what  thurgh  negligence  in  our  waking. 
As  doth  the  streme,  tluit  tumeth  never  again. 
Descending  fro  the  montagne  into  a  plain. 
Wel  can  £nek  and  many  a  philoeophre 
Bewailen  time,  more  than  gold  in  coffre. 
For  loese  of  catel  may  recovered  be. 
But  loese  of  time  shendeth  us,  quod  he. 
It  wol  not  come  again  withouten  drede, 
No  more  than  wol  Malkins  maidenhede. 
Whan  she  hath  lost  it  in  hire  wantonnesse. 
Let  us  not  moulen  thus  in  idlenesse. 

Sire  man  of  Lawe,  quod  he,  so  have  ye  blia, 
Tell  us  a  tale  anon,  as  forword  is. 
Ye  ben  submitted  thuigh  your  free  assent 
To  stonde  in  this  cas  at  my  jugement 
Acquiteth  you  now,  and  holdeth  your  behest ; 
Than  have  ye  don  your  devoir  at  the  lest. 

Hoste,  quod  he,  ds  par  dietuejeo  assenUf 
To  breken  forword  is  not  min  entente. 
Behest  is  dette,  and  I  wold  hold  it  fayn 
All  my  behest,  I  can  no  bettor  sayn. 
For  swiche  lawe  as  man  yeveth  another  wight, 
He  shuld  himselven  usen  it  by  right 
Thus  wol  our  text :  but  natheles  certain 
I  can  right  now  no  thrifty  tale  sain. 
But  Chaucer  (though  he  can  but  lewedly 
On  metres  and  on  riming  craftily) 
Hath  sayd  hem,  in  swiche  English  an  he  can. 
Of  olde  time,  as  knoweth  many  a  man. 
And  if  he  have  not  sayd  hem,  leve  brother. 
In  o  book,  he  hath  sayd  hem  in  another. 
For  he  hath  told  of  lovers  up  and  doun, 
Mo  than  Ovide  made  of  mentioUn 
In  his  EpUtulUj  that  ben  ful  olde. 
What  shuld  I  tellen  hem,  sin  they  ben  tolde  t 
In  you  the  he  made  of  Ceys  and  Alcyon, 
And  sithen  hath  he  spoke  of  everich  on 


Thise  noble  wives,  and  thise  lovers  eke^ 
Who  so  that  wol  his  large  volume  seke 
Cieped  the  seintes  legende  of  Cupide  : 
Ther  may  he  se  the  large  woundes  wide 
Of  Lucrece,  and  of  Babylon  Thisbe  ; 
The  swerd  of  Dido  for  the  false  Enee  ; 
The  tree  of  Phillis  for  hire  Demophon  ; 
The  plaint  of  Deianire,  and  Hermion, 
Of  Adriane,  and  Ysiphilee  ; 
The  barreine  ile  stonding  in  the  see  ; 
The  dreint  Leandre  for  his  fayre  Hero ; 
The  teres  of  Heleine,  and  eke  the  wo 
Of  Briseide,  and  of  Ladomia  ; 
The  crueltee  of  thee,  queue  Medea, 
Thy  litel  children  hanging  by  the  hals, 
For  thy  Jason,  that  was  of  love  so  fals. 

0  Hipermestra,  Penelope,  Alceste, 

Your  wifhood  he  commendeth  with  the  bests. 

But  certainly  no  word  ne  writeth  he 
Of  thilke  wicke  ensample  of  CSanaoe, 
That  loved  hire  owen  brother  sinfully  ; 
rOf  all  swiche  cursed  stories  I  say  fy) 
Or  elles  of  Tyrius  Appolonius, 
How  that  the  cuned  Icing  Antiochus 
Beraft  his  doughter  of  hire  maidenhede. 
That  is  so  horrible  a  tale  for  to  rede. 
Whan  he  hire  threw  upon  the  pavement 
And  therfore  he  of  ful  avisement 
N'old  never  write  in  non  of  his  sermons 
Of  swiche  nnkinde  abhominations ; 
Ne  I  wol  non  reherse,  if  that  I  may. 
But  of  my  tale  how  shal  I  don  this  day  f 
Me  were  loth  to  be  likened  douteles 
To  Muses,  that  men  clepe  Pierides, 
( Metamorphoteot  wote  what  I  mene) 
But  natheles  I  recche  not  a  bene, 
Though  I  cpme  after  him  with  hawehake, 

1  speke  in  prose,  and  let  him  rimes  make. 
And  with  tnat  word,  he  with  a  sobre  cheze 
Began  his  tale,  and  saydo,  as  ye  shuU  here. 


THE  MAN  OF  LAWES  TALE. 


O  SCATHFUL  harm,  condition  of  poverte. 

With  thirst,  with  cold,  with  hunger  so  confounded, 

To  asken  helpe  thee  shameth  in  thin  herte, 

If  thou  non  ask,  so  sore  art  thou  ywounded,  ^ 

That  veray  nede  unwrappeth  al  thy  wound  hid. 

Maugre  thin  hed  thou  must  for  indigence 

Or  stele,  or  begge,  or  borwe  thy  dispence. 

Thou  blamest  Crist,  and  sayst  ful  bitterly. 
He  misdeparteth  richesse  temporal ; 
Thy  neighebour  thou  witest  sinfully* 
And  sayst,  thou  hast  a  litel,  and  he  hath  all : 
Parfay  (sayst  thou)  somtune  he  reken  shall. 
Whan  that  his  tayl  shal  brennen  in  the  glede, 
For  he  nought  helpeth  needful  in  hir  nede. 


▼. 


THE  MAN  OP  LAWES  TALE. 


35 


Heclcen  what  is  the  aentenoe  of  the  wiBe, 
Bet  is  to  dien  than  haLte  indigence, 
tliy  aetre  neigheboor  wol  thee  despise, 
If  thoa  be  poure,  iarewel  thy  reverenca 
Yet  of  the  wise  mmn  take  this  sentence, 
AUe  the  dayce  of  pome  men  ben  wicke, 
Bcvare  thifffore  or  thoa  come  to  that  pricke,    . 

If  thoa  be  poore,  th  j  brother  hateth  thee. 
And  all  thy  Inendes  fleen  fro  thee,  alas  1 
0  ridie  marchants,  ful  of  wele  ben  ye, 

0  noble,  o  prodent  folk,  as  in  this  cas, 
Yoor  baggea  ben  net  filled  with  smbes  as, 

Bat  with  sis  cink,  that  renneih  for  yourehanee ; 
At  Cristenmasse  mery  may  ye  dance. 

Te  eekon  lond  and  see  for  yonr  winninge% 
As  wise  folk  ye  knowen  all  th'estat 
Of  regnea^  ye  ben  Others  of  tidinges. 
And  tales,  both  of  pees  and  of  debat : 

1  were  right  now  of  tales  deeolat, 

N*ere  that  a  marchant,  gon  in  many  a  yera, 
Ue  taught  a  tale^  whidi  that  ye  shidl  here. 

In  SvoBiB  whilom  dwelt  a  compagnie 
Of  chapmen  rich,  and  therto  sad  and  trewe. 
That  wide  where  aenten  hir  apicerie, 
Qffthea  of  gold,  and  aatina  riche  of  hewe. 
Hir  cfaalEue  was  so  thriftly  and  so  newe. 
That  tiwerj  wight  hath  deintee  to  chafiare 
With  hem,  and  eke  to  aellen  hem  hir  ware. 

Now  lell  it,  that  the  maisten  of  that  aort 
Haa  ahapen  hem  to  Rome  for  to  wende. 
Were  it  for  chapmanhood  or  for  disport, 
Noo  other  message  wold  they  thider  sonde, 
But  eomen  hemself  to  Rome,  this  is  the  ende  i 
And  in  swicbe  place  as  thought  hem  avantage 
For  hir  enient^  they  taken  hir  herbezgage. 

Sojoomed  han  these  miurehants  in  that  toon 
A  certain  time,  as  fell  to  hir  plesanoe  : 
And  so  befell,  that  the  excellent  renoun 
Of  the  emperoores  donghter  dame  Custanoe 
Reported  was,  with  every  circumstance, 
Colo  these  Sorrien  marchants,  in  swiche  wise 
Fro  day  to  day,  as  I  shal  you  deriBe. 


TUs  was  the  commnn  rois  of  every  man  t 
(XircBperoar  of  Rome,  Grod  him  se, 
A  doeghter  hath,  that  sin  the  world  began. 
To  rd^  as  wel  hire  goodnesse  as  beaute, 
K*as  never  swiche  another  as  is  she  : 
1  pray  to  God  in  honour  hire  sustene. 
And  wotd  ahe  were  of  all  Europe  the  qnene. 

la  Mve  IS  high  beante  withouten  pride, 
Toothe,  withouten  grenehed  or  folic  : 
To  an  hire  werkes  vertne  is  hire  guide  ; 
Hsmblcsse  hath  sUien  in  hire  tyrannic : 
She  is  mirroor  of  alle  curtesie. 
Hire  herte  is  veray  chambre  of  holinesse, 
Him  bond  mintstre  of  fipedom  for  almesse. 

And  al  this  vols  was  soth,  as  God  is  trewe, 
Bat  Dov  to  parpoo  let  us  tume  agein« 
These  marchants  han  don  fraught  hir  shippesnewe^ 
And  whan  they  han  tbta  bliaful  maiden  sein, 
HoaM  to  Surrie  ben  they  went  ful  Ikyn, 
And  don  hir  nodes,  as  they  haa  don  yore. 
And  liven  in  wele,  I  can  say  you  no  more. 


Now  fell  it,  that  these  marchants  stood  in  grace 
Of  him  that  was  the  Soudan  of  Surrie : 
For  whan  the^  came  from  any  strange  place 
He  wold  of  his  benigne  curtesie 
Make  hem  good  chore,  and  besily  espie 
Tidings  of  sundry  regnes,  for  to  lore 
The  wonders  that  they  mighte  seen  or  here. 

Amonges  other  thinges  specially 
These  marchants  han  him  told  of  dame  Cnstance 
So  gret  noblesse,  in  emest  seriously. 
That  this  Soudan  hath  caught  so  gret  plesance 
To  han  hire  figure  in  his  remembrance, 
That  all  his  lust,  and  all  his  besy  cure 
Was  for  to  love  hire,  while  his  lif  may  dure. 

Paraventuxe  in  thilke  ]arge  book, 
Which  that  men  depe  the  bevenyywriten  was 
With  sterres,  whan  that  he  his  birthe  took, 
That  he  for  love  shuld  han  his  deth,  alas  I 
For  in  the  sterres,  clerer  than  is  glas. 
Is  writen,  God  wot,  who  so  coud  it  rede. 
The  deth  of  every  man  withouten  drede. 

In  sterres  manv  a  winter  therbefom 
Was  writ  the  deth  of  Hector,  Achilles, 
Of  Pompey,  Julius,  or  they  were  born  ; 
The  strif  of  Thebes  ;  and  of  Hercules, 
Of  Sampson,  Tumus,  and  of  Socrates 
The  deth ;  but  mennes  wittes  ben  so  dull. 
That  no  wight  can  wel  rede  it  at  the  full.     . 

This  Soudan  for  his  prive  councel  sent, 
And  shortly  of  this  matere  for  to  pace, 
He  hath  to  hem  declared  his  entent, 
And  sayd  hem  certain,  but  he  might  have  grace 
To  han  Cnstance,  within  a  litel  space, 
He  n*as  but  ded,  and  charged  hem  in  hie 
To  shapen  for  his  lif  som  remedie. 

Diverse  men,  diverse  thinges  saiden  ; 
They  argnmentes  casten  up  and  doun  ; 
Many  a  subtil  reson  forth  they  laiden  ; 
They  speken  of  magike,  and  abusion  ; 
But  finiUly,  as  in  conclusion, 
Thepr  cannot  seen  in  that  non  avantage, 
Ne  m  non  other  way,  save  manage. 

Than  saw  they  therin  swiche  difficultee 
By  way  of  reson,  for  to  speke  all  pUin, 
Because  ther  was  swiche  diversitee 
Betwene  hir  bothe  lawes,  that  they  sayn. 
They  trowen  that  no  cristen  prince  wold  fayn 
Wedden  his  child  under  our  lawe  swete. 
That  us  was  yeven  by  Mahound  our  prophete. 

And  he  anawered :  Rather  than  I  lese 
Cnstance,  I  wol  be  cristeued  douteles  : 
I  mote  ben  hires,  I  may  non  other  chese, 
I  prav  you  hold  your  arguments  in  pees, 
Saveth  my  lif,  and  beth  not  reccheles 
To  gotten  hire  that  hath  my  lif  in  cure, 
For  in  this  wo  I  may  not  long  endure. 

What  nedeth  greter  dilatation ! 
I  say,  by  tretise  and  ambassatrie, 
And  by  the  popes  mediation. 
And  all  the  chirche,  and  all  the  chevah*ie( 
That  in  destruction  of  Maumetrie, 
And  in  encrese  of  Cristes  lawe  dere. 
They  ben  accorded  so  as  ye  may  here  ; 
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How  that  the  Soudan  aiid  his  bai*onagey 
And  all  his  lieges  shuld  ycristened  be. 
And  he  shal  ban  Custance  in  manage, 
And  certain  gold,  I  no't  what  quantitee, 
And  hereto  fiinden  suffisant  suretee. 
The  same  accord  is  swome  on  either  side ; 
Now,  fair  Custance,  almighty  God  thee  gido. 

Now  wolden  som  men  waiten,  as  I  gesse, 
That  I  shuld  tellen  all  the  purveiance, 
The  which  that  the  emperour  of  his  noblesse 
Hath  shapen  for  his  doughter  dame  Custance. 
Wei  may  men  know  that  so  gret  ordinance 
May  no  man  tellen  in  a  litel  clause. 
As  was  arraied  for  so  high  a  cause. 

Bishopes  ben  shapen  with  hire  for  to  wende, 
Lordes,  ladies,  and  knightes  of  renoun. 
And  other  folk  ynow,  this  is  the  end. 
And  notified  is  thurghout  al  the  toun. 
That  every  wight  with  gi'et  devotioun 
Shuld  prayen  Crist,  that  he  this  mariage 
Receive  in  gree,  and  spede  this  viage. 

The  day  is  comen  of  hire  departing, 
I  say  the  woful  day  fatal  is  come. 
That  thcr  may  be  no  longer  tarying, 
But  forward  they  hem  dressen  all  and  some. 
Custance,  tliat  was  with  sorwe  all  overcome, 
Ful  pale  arist,  and  dresseth  hire  to  wende, 
For  wel  she  seth  ther  n'is  non  other  ende. 

Alas  I  what  wonder  is  it  though  she  wept  t 
That  shal  be  sent  to  straunge  nation 
Fro  frendes,  that  so  tendrely  hire  kept, 
And  to  be  bounde  under  subjection 
Of  on,  she  knoweth  not  his  condition. 
Housbondes  ben  all  good,  and  han  ben  yore. 
That  knowen  wives,  I  daje  say  no  more. 

Fader,  (she  said)  thy  wretched  child  Custance, 
Thy  yonge  doughter,  fostered  up  so  soft, 
And  ye,  my  moder,  my  soveraine  plesance 
Over  all  thing,  (out  talcen  Crist  on  loft^ 
Custance  your  child  hire  recommendeth  oft 
Unto  your  grace  ;  for  I  shal  to  Surrie, 
Ne  shal  I  never  seen  you  more  with  eye. 

Alas  I  unto  the  Barbare  nation 
I  muste  gon,  sin  that  it  is  your  will : 
But  Crist,  that  starfe  for  our  redemption. 
So  yeve  me  grace  his  hestes  to  fulfill, 
I  wretched  woman  no  force  though  I  spill ; 
Women  am  borne  to  thraldom  and  penance, 
And  to  ben  under  mannes  governance. 

I  trow  at  Troye  whan  Firms  brake  the  wall. 
Or  Ilion  brent,  or  Thebes  the  citee, 
Ne  at  Rome  for  the  harm  thurgh  Hanniball, 
That  Romans  hath  venqueshed  times  three, 
N'as  herd  swiche  tendre  weping  for  pitee. 
As  ia  the  chambre  was  for  hire  parting, 
But  forth  she  mote,  wheder  she  wepe  or  sing. 

O  firste  moving  cruel  firmament, 
With  thy  diurnal  swegh  that  croudest  ay, 
And  hurtlest  all  fr«>ra  Est  til  Occident, 
That  naturally  wold  hold  another  way ; 
Thy  crouding  set  the  heven  in  swiche  array 
At  the  beginning  of  this  fierce  viage. 
That  cruel  Mars  hath  slain  this  marriage. 


Infortunat  ascendent  tortuous, 
Of  which  the  lord  is  helpeles  fall,  alas  ! 
Out  of  his  angle  into  the  derkest  hous. 
O  Mars,  o  Atyzar,  as  in  this  cas ; 
0  feble  Mone,  unhappy  ben  thy  pas. 
Thou  knittest  thee  ther  thou  art  not  received, 
Ther  thou  were  wel  fro  thennes  art  thou  weived. 

Imprudent  emperour  of  Rome^  alas ! 
Was  ther  no  philosophre  in  al  thy  toun  t 
Is  no  time  bet  than  other  in  swiche  cas  1 
Of  viage  is  ther  non  electioun. 
Namely  to  folk  of  high  conditionn, 
Nat  whan  a  rcle  is  of  a  birth  yknowe  t 
Alas  1  we  ben  to  lowed,  or  to  slow. 

To  ship  is  brought  this  woful  faire  maid 
Solempnely,  with  every  circumstance : 
Now  Jesu  Crist  be  with  you  aU,  she  said. 
Ther  n'is  no  more,  but  farewel  fair  Custance. 
She  peineth  hire  to  make  good  countenance. 
And  forth  I  let  hire  sayle  m  this  manere, 
And  tume  I  wol  againe  to  my  matere. 

The  mother  of  the  Soudan,  well  of  viees^ 
Espied  hath  hire  sones  pleine  entente, 
How  he  wol  lete  his  olde  sacrifices : 
And  right  anon  she  for  her  conseil  sente. 
And  they  ben  comen,  to  know  what  she  mente^ 
And  whan  assembled  was  tliis  folk  in  fere. 
She  set  hire  doun,  and  sayd  as  ye  shul  here. 

Lordes,  (she  sayd)  ye  knowen  everich  on. 
How  that  my  sone  in  point  is  for  to  lete 
The  holy  lawes  of  our  Alkaron, 
Yeven  by  Groddes  messager  Mahomete : 
But  on  avow  to  grete  Grod  I  hete. 
The  lif  shal  rather  out  of  my  body  sterte. 
Than  Mahometes  lawe  out  of  myn  herte. 

What  shuld  us  tiden  of  this  newe  lawe 
But  thraldom  to  our  bodies  and  penance^ 
And  afterward  in  belle  to  ben  drawe, 
For  we  reneied  Mahound  our  creanoe  t 
But,  lordes,  wol  ye  maken  assurance, 
As  I  shal  say,  assenting  to  my  lore  t 
And  I  shal  make  us  sauf  for  evermore. 

They  sworen,  and  assented  every  man 
To  live  with  hire  and  die,  and  by  hire  stood : 
And  everich  on,  in  the  best  wise  he  can. 
To  strengthen  hire  shal  all  his  frendes  fond. 
And  she  hath  this  emprise  ytaken  in  bond. 
Which  ye  shuU  beren  that  I  shal  devise, 
And  to  hem  all  she  spake  right  in  this  wise. 

We  shul  first  feine  us  cristendom  to  take ; 
Cold  water  shal  not  greve  us  but  a  lite : 
And  I  shal  swiche  a  feste  and  revel  make, 
That,  as  I  trow,  I  shal  the  Soudan  quite. 
For  iho  his  wif  be  cristened  never  so  white. 
She  shal  have  nede  to  wash  away  the  rede. 
Though  she  a  font  of  water  with  hire  lede. 

O  Soudannesse,  rote  of  iniquitee, 
Virago  thou  Semyramee  the  second, 
0  serpent  under  femininitee. 
Like  to  the  serpent  depe  in  helle  ybound  x 
O  feined  woman,  all  that  may  eomound 
Yertne  and  innocence,  thurgh  thy  malice;, 
Is  bred  in  thee,  as  nest  of  every  vice. 
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O  Satiian  enrioiis,  sin  thilke  day 
That  tboa  were  ehaaed  from  our  heritage, 
Wei  knowest  then  to  woman  the  olde  way. 
'   TImni  madest  Eva  bring  us  in  serrage, 
Thov  wolt  fordon  this  cristen  manage  : 
Thin  iuatrumept  so  (wala  wa  the  while  I) 
Makeat  thoa  of  women  whan  thou  wolt  begile. 

This  SoadanneflBe,whom  I  thus  blame  and  warrie, 
Let  priTelj  hire  conseil  gon  hir  way : 
What  shnld  I  in  this  tale  longer  tarie  I 
She  rideth  to  the  Soudan  on  a  day. 
And  ayd  him,  that  she  wold  reneie  hire  lay, 
And  cristendom  of  prestes  hondes  fong, 
BcpentiDg  hire  she  hethen  was  so  long ; 

Beseching  him  to  don  hire  that  honour, 
That  she  might  ban  the  cristen  folk  to  fest : 
To  pleseo  hem  I  wol  do  my  labour. 
The  Soodan  saith,  I  wol  don  at  your  best, 
And  kneltng,  thanked  hire  of  that  request ; 
So  gkd  he  was,  he  n'iste  not  what  to  say. 
She  kiat  hire  sone,  and  home  she  goth  hire  way. 

Arrived  ben  these  cristen  folk  to  londe 
la  Soirie,  with  a  gret  solempne  route. 
And  hastily  this  Soudan  sent  bis  sonde, 
Pint  to  his  mother,  and  all  the  regno  aboute, 
Aad  sayd,  his  wif  was  oomen  out  of  doute. 
And  pnide  hem  for  to  riden  again  the  queue, 
Hie  hoiKHir  of  his  regno  to  sustene. 

Gret  was  the  presse,  and  riche  was  th'array 
'  Of  Sarriens  and  Romanes  met  in  fere. 
I  The  mother  of  the  Soudan  riche  and  gay 
.  lleeciTed  hire  with  all  so  glad  a  chere, 
'  As  any  mother  might  hire  dougbter  dere : 

And  to  the  nexte  citee  tber  beside 

A  softe  paa  solempnely  they  ride. 

Nought  trow  I,  the  triumph  of  Julins, 
Of  whtch  that  Lncan  maketh  swiche  a  host, 
Was  reaUer,  or  more  curious, 
Than  was  th'asaemblee  of  this  blisful  host : 
Botte  thb  scorpion,  this  wicked  goet. 
The  Soodannesse,  for  all  hire  flattering 
Ckst  sttder  this  fnl  mortally  to  sting. 

The  Soudan  oometh  himself  sone  alter  this 
So  raallT,  that  wonder  is  to  tell : 
And  wehsometh  hire  with  alle  joye  and  bits. 
And  thus  in  mirth  and  joye  I  let  hem  dwell. 
The  fruit  of  this  matere  is  that  I  telL 
Whan  time  came,  men  thought  it  for  the  best 
That  revel  stint,  and  men  go  to  hir  rest. 

The  time  come  is,  this  olde  Soudannesse 
Onldned  hath  the  feste  of  which  I  tolde^ 
And  to  the  feste  cristen  folk  hem  dresse 
In  gcocfal,  ya  bothe  yonge  and  olde. 
ThCT  may  men  fest  and  realtee  bebolde, 
Aad  deintees  mo  than  I  can  you  devise. 
Bat  aO  to  dere  they  bought  it  or  they  rise. 

0  soden  wo,  that  ever  art  snccessour 
To  worldly  Mis,  spremt  is  with  bittemesse 
TV  ends  of  the  joye  of  our  worldly  labour : 
Wo  oeettpieth  the  fyn  of  our  eladnesse. 
Hcrkcn  this  conseil  for  th^  sikemesse: 
Upon  thy  glade  day  have  m  thy  minde 
The  uaware  wo  of  hanui  that  cometh  behinde. 


For  shortly  for  to  tellen  at  a  word, 
The  Soudan  and  the  cristen  everich  on 
Ben  all  to-hewe,  and  stiked  at  the  bord. 
But  it  were  only  dame  Custance  alone. 
This  olde  Soudannesse,  this  cursed  crone. 
Hath  with  hire  frendes  don  this  cursed  dede, 
For  she  hireself  wold  all  the  contree  lede. 

Ne  tber  was  Surrien  non  that  was  converted^ 
That  of  the  conseil  of  the  Soudan  wot, 
That  he  n'as  all  to-hewe,  er  he  asterted : 
And  Custance  han  they  taken  anon  fote-hot. 
And  in  a  ship  all  stereles  (God  wot) 
They  han  hire  set,  and  bidden  hire  leme  sayle 
Out  of  Surrie  againward  to  Itaille. 

A  certain  tresor  that  she  thither  ladde^ 
And  soth  to  sayn,  vitaille  gret  plentee. 
They  han  hire  yeven,  and  clothes  eke  she  liadde, 
And  forth  she  sayleth  in  the  salte  see : 
0  my  Custance,  ful  of  benign  itee, 
0  emperoures  yonge  doughter  dere. 
He  that  is  lord  of  mrtune  be  thy  store. 

She  blesseth  hire,  and  with  ful  pitous  vois 
Unto  the  crois  of  Crist  thus  sayde  she, 
O  clere,  o  weleful  auter,  holy  crois, 
Red  of  the  lambes  blood  ful  of  pitee, 
That  wesh  the  world  fro  the  old  iniquitee, 
Me  fro  the  fende,  and  fro  biB  clawes  kepe. 
That  day  that  I  shal  drenchen  in  the  depe. 

Victorious  tree  protection  of  trewe, 
That  only  worthy  were  for  to  here 
The  king  of  heven,  with  his  woundes  newe. 
The  white  lamb,  that  hurt  was  with  a  spere  ; 
Flemer  of  fendes,  out  of  him  and  here 
On  which  thy  limmes  faithfully  extenden. 
Me  kepe,  and  yeve  me  might  my  lif  to  amenden* 

Yeres  and  dayes  fleet  this  creature 
Thurghout  the  see  of  Grece,  unto  the  straite 
Of  Maroc,  as  it  was  hire  aventure  : 
On  many  a  sory  melo  now  may  she  baite. 
After  hire  deth  ful  often  may  she  waite. 
Or  that  the  wilde  waves  wol  hire  drive 
Unto  the  place  tber  as  she  shal  arive. 

Men  mighten  asken,  why  she  was  not  slain  t 
Eke  at  the  feste  who  might  hire  body  save ! 
And  I  answer  to  that  demand  again. 
Who  saved  Daniel  in  the  horrible  cave, 
Tber  every  wight,  save  he,  master  or  knave, 
Was  with  the  leon  frette,  or  be  asterte  t 
No  wight  but  Grod,  that  he  bare  in  his  herte. 

God  list  to  shew  his  wonderful  miracle 
In  hire,  for  we  shuld  seen  his  mighty  werkes  t 
Crist,  which  that  is  to  every  harm  triacle. 
By  certain  menes  oft,  as  knowen  derkes, 
Doth  thing  for  certain  ende,  that  ful  derke  is 
To  mannes  wit,  that  for  our  ignorance 
Ne  can  nat  know  his  prudent  purveianoe. 

Now  sith  she  was  not  at  the  feste  yslawe, 
Who  kepte  hire  fro  the  drenching  in  the  see  t 
Who  kepte  Jonas  in  the  flshes  mawe^ 
Til  he  was  spouted  up  at  Ninivee  t 
Wei  may  men  know,  it  was  no  wight  but  he 
That  kept  the  peple  Ebraike  fro  drenching. 
With  di^e  feet  thurghout  the  see  passing. 
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Who  bade  the  foure  epirits  of  tempest^ 
That  power  han  to  anoyen  lond  and  see, 
Both  north  and  south,  and  also  west  and  est^ 
Anoyen  ney ther  see,  ne  lond,  ne  tree  I 
Sothly  the  comnumder  of  that  was  he 
That  fro  the  tempest  ay  this  woman  kepte, 
Ab  wel  whan  she  awoke  as  whan  she  slepte. 

Wher  might  this  woman  mete  and  drinke  have  t 
Three  yere  and  more,  how  Usteth  bire.Titaille  t 
Who  fed  the  Egyptian  Mary  in  the  cave 
Or  in  desert  t  no  wight  but  Crist  sajufaiile* 
Five  thousand  folk  it  was  as  gret  marvaille 
With  loves  five  and  fishes  two  to  fede  : 
God  sent  his  foyson  at  hire  grete  nede. 

She  driveth  forth  into  our  Ocean 
Thuighout  our  wide  see,  til  at  the  last 
Under  an  hold,  that  nempnen  I  ne  can, 
Fer  in  Northumberlond,  the  wave  hire  casty 
And  in  the  sand  hire  ship  stiked  so  fast. 
That  thennes  wolde  it  not  in  all  a  tide  : 
The  wille  of  Grist  was  that  she  shulde  abide. 

The  constable  of  the  castle  doun  is  fare 
To  seen  this  wreeke,  and  al  the  ship  besought, 
And  fond  this  wery  woman  ful  of  care ; 
He  fond  also  the  tresour  that  she  brought : 
In  hiro  langage  mercy  she  besought. 
The  lif  out  of  hire  bodv  for  to  twinne. 
Hire  to  deliver  of  wo  that  she  was  inne. 

A  manor  Latin  corrupt  was  hire  specheiy 
But  algate  therby  was  she  understonde. 
The  constable,  whan  him  list  no  longer  secbs^ 
This  wofttl  woman  brought  he  to  the  londe. 
She  kneleth  doun,  and  ihanketh  Goddes  sonde  ; 
But  what  she  was,  she  wolde  no  man  seve 
For  foule  ne  faire,  though  that  she  shulde  d^ye. 

She  said,  she  was  so  mased  in  the  see, 
That  she  forgate  hire  minde,  by  hire  trouth. 
The  constable  hath  of  hir  so  gret  pitee 
And  eke  his  wif,  that  they  wepen  for  routh : 
She  was  so  diligent  withouten  sleuth 
To  serve  and  plesen  everich  in  that  place, 
That  all  hire  love,  that  loken  in  hire  face. 

The  constable  and  dame  Hermegild  his  wif 
Were  payenes/and  that  contree  eveiy  wher ; 
But  Hermegild  loved  Custance  as  hire  lif ; 
And  Custance  hath  so  long  sojourned  ther 
In  orisons,  with  many  a  bitter  tere, 
Til  Jesu  hath  converted  thurgh  his  grace 
Dame  Hermegild,  constablesse  of  that  place. 

In  all  ihat  lond  no  cristen  dorste  route ; 
All  cristen  folk  ben  fled  fro  that  contree 
Thurgh  payenes.  that  conquereden  all  aboate 
The  plages  of  the  North  by  lond  and  see. 
To  Wales  fled  the  cristianitee 
Of  olde  Bretons,  dwelling  in  this  lie  ; 
Ther  was  hir  refuge  for  me  mene  whUe. 

But  yet  n'ere  cristen  Bretons  so  exiled, 
That  ther  n*ere  som  which  in  hir  privitee 
Honoured  Crist,  and  hethen  folk  begiled  ; 
And  neigh  the  castle  swiche  ther  dwelten  three : 
That  on  of  hem  was  blind,  and  might  not  see. 
But  it  were  with  thilke  eyen  of  his  minde, 
With  which  men  mowen  see  whan  they  ben  blinde. 


Bright  was  the  Sonne,  as  in  that  aommers  day, 
For  which  the  constable  and  his  wif  also 
And  Custance,  han  ytake  the  righte  way 
Toward  the  see,  a  furlong  way  or  two. 
To  plaien,  and  to  romen  to  and  fro  ; 
And  in  hir  walk  this  blinde  man  they  mette^ 
Croked  and  olde,  with  eyen  fiayBt  yshette. 

In  the  name  of  Crist  (cried  this  blinde  Breton) 
Dame  Hermegild,  yeve  me  my  sight  again. 
This  lady  wexe  afraied  of  that  soun. 
Lest  that  hire  husbond,  shortly  for  to  sain. 
Wold  hire  for  Jesu  Cristes  love  have  shun, 
Til  Custance  made  hire  bold,  and  bad  hire  wercfae 
The  will  of  Crist,  as  doughter  of  holy  cherche. 

The  constable  wexe  abashed  of  that  sight. 
And  sayde  ;  What  amounteth  all  this  fare ! 
Custance  answerd  ;  Sire,  it  is  Cristes  might. 
That  helpeth  folk  out  of  the  fendes  snare ; 
And  BO  ferforth  she  gan  our  lay  declare, 
That  she  the  constable,  erthat  it  were  eve. 
Converted,  and  on  Crist  made  him  beleve. 

This  constable  was  not  lord  of  the  place 
Of  which  I  speke,  ther  as  he  Custance  fond, 
But  kept  it  strongly  many  a  winter  space. 
Under  Alht,  king  of  Noruiumberlon^ 
That  was  ful  wise,  and  worthy  of  his  bond 
Againe  the  Scott^  as  men  may  wel  here ; 
'  But  toume  I  wol  againe  to  my  matere. 

Sathan,  that  ever  us  waiteth  to  begile, 
Saw  of  Custance  all  hire  perfectioun. 
And  cast  anon  how  he  might  quite  hire  while. 
And  made  a  yonge  knight,  that  dwelt  in  that  tou% 
Love  hire  so  bote  of  foule  affectioun. 
That  veraily  him  thought  that  he  shuld  ^iUe, 
But  he  of  lure  might  ones  han  his  wille. 

He  woeth  hire,  but  it  availeth  nought. 
She  wolde  do  no  sinne  by  no  wey  : 
And  fordespit,  he  compassed  his  thought 
To  maken  hire  on  shameful  deth  to  dey. 
He  waiteth  whan  the  constable  is  away. 
And  prively  upon  a  night  he  crepte 
In  Herme^des  chambre  while  ske  slepte. 

Wery,  forwaked  in  hire  orisons, 
Slepeth  Custance,  and  Hermegil4ie  also. 
This  knight,  thurgh  Sathanas  temptations. 
All  softely  is  to  the  bed  ygo. 
And  cut  the  throte  of  Hermegilde  atwo. 
And  layd  the  blody  knif  by  diune  Custance, 
And  went  his  way,  ther  God  yeve  him  mischance. 

Sone  after  cometh  this  constable  home  again. 
And  eke  Alia,  that  king  was  of  that  lond, 
And  saw  his  wife  despitously  yslain, 
For  which  ful  oft  he  wept  and  wrong  his  hond ; 
And  in  the  bed  the  blody  knif  he  fond 
By  dame  Custance,  ahu  !  what  might  she  ai^  I 
For  veray  wo  hire  wit  ^as  all  away. 

To  king  AUa  was  told  all  this  mischance. 
And  eke  the  time,  and  wher,  and  in  what  wise, 
That  in  a  ship  was  fonden  this  Custance, 
As  here  before  ye  han  herd  me  devise : 
The  kinges  herte  of  pitee  gan  agrise, 
Whan  he  saw  so  benigne  a  creature 
Falls  w  diaese  and  in  misaventare> 
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For  as  the  Umb  toward  his  deth  is  brought, 
So  itant  this  innocent  befom  the  king  : 
lliiB  fiUae  knight,  that  hath  this  treson  wrought, 
Bereth  hire  in  bond  that  she  hath  don  this  thing : 
But  natbeles  ther  was  gret  murmuring 
AnM»  the  peple,  and  sayn  they  cannot  gesse 
That.uie  bad  don  so  gret  a  wickednesse. 

For  they  ban  seen  hire  ever  so  vertuous. 
And  loTing  Hermegild  right  as  hire  lif : 
Of  this  bare  witnesse  everich  in  that  hous, 
Save  he  thai  Hermegild  slow  with  his  knif  : 
This  geotil  king  hatn  caueht  a  gret  motif 
Of  this  witDQSB,  and  thought  he  wold  enquere 
Deper  in  this  cas,  trouthe  for  to  lere. 

Alas  !  Cnstanee,  thou  hast  no  champion, 
Ne  fi^ten  canst  thou  not,  so  wala  wa ! 
Bat  he  that  starf  for  our  redemption. 
And  bond  Sathan,  and  yet  lith  ther  he  lay, 
So  be  thy  stronge  champion  this  day : 
For  but  if  Crist  on  thee  miracle  kithe, 
Withooten  gilt  thoa  shalt  be  slaine  as  swithe. 

She  set  hire  donn  on  knees,  and  thus  she  sayde ; 
Immortal  God,  that  savedest  Susanne 
Fro  iabe  blame,  and  thou  merciful  mayde, 
Mary  I  mene,  doughter  to  seint  Anne, 
Beforn  whoe  child  angels  singen  Oaanne, 
If  I  be  giiteles  of  this  felonie. 
My  soeoor  be,  or  ellee  ahal  I  die. 

Hare  ye  not  seen  somtime  a  pale  face 
(Among  a  prees)  of  him  that  hath  ben  lad 
Toward  his  deth,  wher  as  he  geteth  no  grace, 
And  swicbe  a  colour  in  his  face  hath  had, 
Men  m^faten  know  him  that  was  so  bestad^ 
Amonges  all  the  fi^es  in  that  route. 
So  stant  Cnstance,  and  loketh  hire  aboute. 


living  in  proeperitee, 
and  ye  ladies  everich  on, 

Haveth  som  routhe  on  hire  adversitee  ; 

An  emperoores  doughter  stant  alone  ; 

She  hath  no  wight  to  whom  to  make  hire  mono ; 

0  Uood  real,  tbtt  stondest  in  this  drede, 

Fer  ben  thy  frendes  in  thy  grete  nede. 

I      This  AQa  kin^  hath  swiche  compassioun, 
I   As  gentO  herte  »  fulfilled  of  pitee, 
.   That  fro  his  eyen  ran  the  water  doun. 

Now  hastily  do  fecche  a  book,  quod  he  ; 
^  And  if  this  knight  wol  sweren,  how  that  she 
•  TUb  woman  slow,  yet  wol  we  us  avise. 

Wham  that  we  wol  that  shal  ben  our  justice. 

A  Breton  book,  written  with  Evangiles, 
Vas  let,  and  on  this  book  he  swore  anon 
She  giltxf  was,  and  in  the  mene  whiles 
An  bond  him  smote  upon  the  nekke  bone. 
That  donn  he  fell  at  ones  as  a  stone : 
Aad  both  his  eyen  broet  out  of  his  face 
la  a^  of  9Yery  body  in  that  pbMse. 


A  vols  was  herd.  In  general  audience^ 
That  Myd;  Thoa  bast  deeelandred  giiteles 
The  dongfater  of  holy  chirche  in  hish  presence ; 
Ite  bast  thou  don,  and  yet  hold  i  my  pees. 
Of  this  mervaille  ngfust  was  all  the  prees, 
A*  naaed  folk  thev  stonden  everich  on 
For  dreds  of  wreuie,  save  Custance  alone. 


Gret  was  the  drede  and  eke  the  rq>entance 
Of  hem  that  hadden  wix)nge  suspection 
Upon  this  sely  innocent  Custance ; 
And  for  this  miracle,  in  conclusion. 
And  by  Custances  mediation, 
The  king,  and  many  another  in  that  place, 
Converted  was,  thanked  be  Cristes  grace. 

This  false  knight  was  slain  for  his  untrouthe 
By  jugement  of  Alia  hastily  ; 
And  yet  Custance  had  of  his  deth  gret  routhe ; 
And  after  this  Jesus  of  his  mercy 
Kade  Alia  wedden  ful  solempnely 
This  holy  woman,  that  is  so  bright  and  shene. 
And  thus  hath  Crist  ymade  Custance  a  queue. 

But  who  was  woful  (if  I  shal  not  lie) 
Of  this  wedding  but  Donegild  and  no  mo. 
The  kmges  mother,  ful  of  tyrannic  t 
Hire  thoughte  hire  cursed  herte  brast  atwo  ; 
She  wolde  not  that  hire  sone  had  do  so  ; 
Hire  thoughte  a  despit,  that  he  shulde  take 
So  strange  a  creature  unto  his  make. 

Me  list  not  of  the  chaf  ne  of  the  stre 
Maken  so  long  a  tale,  as  of  the  com. 
What  shulde  I  tellen  of  the  realtee 
Of  this  mariage,  or  which  cours  goth  befom. 
Who  bloweth  in  a  trompe  or  in  an  horn  t 
The  fruit  of  every  tale  is  for  to  say  ; 
They  ete  and  drinke,  and  dance,  and  sing,  and  play. 

They  gon  to  bed,  as  it  was  skill  and  right, 
For  though  that  wives  ben  fill  holy  thingee, 
They  mosten  take  in  patience  a  night  ^ 
Swiche  maner  necessaries,  as  ben  plesinges 
To  folk  that  ban  ywedded  hem  with  ringee, 
And  lay  a  lite  hir  holinesse  aside 
As  for  the  time,  it  may  no  bet  betide. 

On  hire  he  gat  a  knave  childe  anon, 

And  to  a  biuiop,  and  his  constable  eke 

He  toke  his  wif  to  kepe^  whan  he  is  gon 

To  Scotland  ward,  his  fomen  for  to  seke. 

Now  faire  Custance,  that  is  so  humble  and  meke. 

So  long  is  eon  with  childe  til  that  still 

She  halt  lure  chambre,  abiding  Cristes  will. 

The  time  is  come,  a  knave  child  she  here ; 
Mauricius  at  the  fontstone  they  him  calle. 
This  constable  doth  forth  come  a  messager. 
And  wrote  unto  his  king  that  cleped  was  Alle, 
How  that  this  blisful  tiding  is  befalle. 
And  other  tidings  spedeful  for  to  say. 
He  hath  the  lettre,  and  forth  he  goth  his  way. 

This  messager,  to  don  his  avantage, 
Unto  the  kinges  mother  rideth  swithe. 
And  salueth  hire  ful  faire  in  his  langase. 
Madame,  quod  he,  ye  may  be  glad  and  blithe. 
And  thanken  Grod  an  hundred  thousand  sithe ; 
My  lady  queue  hath  child,  withouten  doute. 
To  joye  and  blisse  of  all  ^is  regno  aboute. 

Lo  here  the  lettre  seled  of  this  thing. 
That  I  most  here  in  all  the  hast  I  may : 
If  ye  wol  ought  unto  your  sone  the  king, 
I  am  your  servant  bothe  night  and  day. 
Donegilde  answerd,  As  now  at  this  time  nay  ; 
But  here  I  wol  all  night  thou  take  thy  rest, 
To-morwe  wol  I  say  wee  what  me  lest 
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This  messager  drank  sadly  ale  and  wine, 
And  stolen  were  his  lettres  prively 
Out  of  his  box,  while  he  slept  as  a  swine  ; 
And  contrefeted  was  ful  subtillv 
Another  lettre,  wrought  ful  sinfully, 
Unto  the  king  directs  of  this  matere 
Fro  his  constable,  as  ye  shal  after  here. 

This  lettre  spake,  the  qnene  delivered 
Of  so  horrible  a  fendliche  creature. 
That  in  the  castle  non  so  hardy  was 
That  any  while  dorste  therein  endure : 
The  mother  was  an  elfe  by  aventure 
Ycome,  by  charmes  or  by  sorcerie, 
And  everich  man  hateth  hire  eompagnie. 

Wo  was  this  king  whan  he  this  lettre  had  sein. 
But  to  no  wight  he  told  his  sorwes  sore. 
But  of  his  owen  hand  he  wrote  again  ; 
Welcome  the  sonde  of  Crist  for  evermore 
To  me,  that  am  now  lemed  in  this  lore  : 
Lord,  welcome  be  thy  lust  and  thy  plesanoe^ 
My  lust  I  put  all  in  Uiyn  ordinance. 

Kepeth  this  child,  al  be  it  foule  or  faire, 
And  eke  my  wif,  unto  min  home  coming : 
Crist  whan  him  list  may  senden  me  an  heiroy 
More  agreable  than  this  to  my  liking. 
This  lettre  he  seled,  prively  wepiug, 
Which  to  the  messager  was  taken  sone. 
And  forth  he  goth,  Uier  is  no  more  to  done. 

0  messaeer,  fulfilled  of  dronkenesse, 
Strong  is  thy  breth,  thy  limmes  faltren  ay, 
And  thou  bewreiest  alle  secrenesse  ; 
Thy  mind  is  lome,  thon  janglest  as  a  jay  ; 
Thy  face  is  tourned  in  a  new  array  ; 
Ther  dronkenesse  reraeth  in  any  rente, 
-^her  is  no  conseil  hia  withouten  doute. 

O  Donegild,  I  ne  have  non  English  digne 
Unto  thy  rnalice,  and  thy  tirannie  : 
And  therfore  to  the  fende  I  thee  resigne, 
Let  him  enditen  of  thy  traitorie. 
Fy  mannish,  fy  ;  o  nay  by  God  I  lie  ; 
Fy  fendliche  spirit,  for  I  dare.wel  telle, 
Though  thou  here  walke,  thy  spirit  is  in  helle. 

This  messager  comet)i  fro  .the  king  ag^jn, 
And  at  the  kinees  modre^  court  he  light. 
And  she  was  of  this  messager  ful  fayn, 
And  plesed  him  in  all  that  ever  she  might 
He  dranke,  and  wel  his  gii*del  underplot  ; 
He  slepeth,  and  he  snoreth  in  his  gise 
AU  night,  until  the  sonne  gan  arise. 

Eft  were  his  lettres  stolen  everich  on, 
And  contrefeted  lettres  in  this  wise. 
The  king  commanded  his  constable  anon 
Up  peine  of  hanging  and  of  high  iewiae, 
That  he  ne  shulde  soffren  in  no  wise 
Custance  within  his  regne  for  to  abide 
Three  dales,  and  a  quarter  of  a  tide ; 

But  in  the  same  ship  a^  J^ie  hire  fond^ 
Hire  and  hirer  y6n|^  sone,  abf  all  hire  gere 
He  shulde  put;  and  croude  hire^fro  the  lond. 
And  charge  hire, 'that  she  n^^vereft  come  there. 
O  my  Custance,  wel  may  thy  ^bst  have  fere, 
And  slephig  in  thy  dreme  ben  inpenance. 
Whan  I>on^ld  oast  all  this  pxtin^nco.  '  - 


This  messager  on  morwe  whan  he  awoke, 
Unto  the  castel  halt  the  nextc  way ; 
And  to  the  constable  he  the  lettre  toke  ; 
And  whan  that  he  this  pitous  lettre  sey, 
Ful  oft  he  sayd  alas,  and  wala  wa  ; 
Lord  Crist,  quod  he,  how  may  this  world  endure  1 
So  ful  of  sinne  is  many  a  creature. 

O  mighty  God,  if  that  it  be  thy  will, 
Sin  thou  art  rightful  juge,  how  may  it  be 
That  thon  wolt  soffren  innocence  to  spill. 
And  wicked  folk  regne  in  proeperitee  1 
A  good  Custance,  alas !  so  wo  is  me. 
That  I  mote  be  tiiy  turmentour,  or  dey 
On  shames  deth,  ther  is  non  other  wey. 

Wepen  both  yong  and  old  in  al  that  plaee, 
Whan  that  the  king  this  cursed  lettre  sent : 
And  Custance  with  a  dedly  pale  face 
The  fourtfae  day  toward  the  ship  she  went : 
But  natheles  she  taketh  in  good  entent 
The  will  of  Crist,  and  kneling  on  the  strond 
She  sayde,  Lord,  ay  welcome  be  thy  sond. 

He  that  me  kepte  fro  the  false  blame. 
While  I  was  in  the  lond  amonges  yon. 
He  can  me  kepe  fro  harme  and  eke  fro  shame 
In  the  salt  see,  although  I  se  not  how  : 
As  strong  as  ever  he  was,  he  is  yet  now. 
In  him  trust  I,  and  in  his  mother  dere. 
That  is  to  me  my  sail  and  eke  my  store. 

Hire  Jitel  child  lay  weping  in  hire  arm. 
And  kneling  pitously  to  him  she  said. 
Pees,  litel  sone,  I  wol  do  thee  no  harm  * 
With  that  hire  couverchief  of  hire  hed  she  braid, 
And  over  his  litel  eyen  she  it  laid. 
And  in  hire  amie  she  lulleth  it  ful  fiast. 
And  into  the  heven  hire  eyen  up  she  cast. 

Mother,  quod  she,  and  mayden  bright  Marie^ 
Soth  is,  that  thurgh  womannes  eggement 
Mankind  was  lome,  and  damned  ay  to  die. 
For  which  thy  child  was  on  a  crois  yrent : 
Thy  blisful  eyen  saw  all  his  turment, 
Than  is  ther  no  comparison  betwene 
Thy  wo,  and  any  wo  man  may  sustene. 

Thou  saw  thy  child  yslain  before  thin  eyen. 
And  yet  now  liveth  my  litel  child  parfay : 
Now,  lady  bright,  to  whom  all  woml  crien, 
Thou  glory  of  womanhed,  thou  faire  may, 
3!hou  haven  of  refute,  bright  sterre  of  day, 

^w  on  my  child,  that  of  thy  gentillesse 
we^  on  every  rewful  in  distresse. 

0  litel  child,  alas  !  what  is  thy  gilt. 
That  never  w;roughtest  sinne  as  yet  parde  f 
Why  wol  thin  hi^e  father  have  thee  spilt  t 
O  mercy,  dere  constable,  (quod  she) 
As  let  my  litel  child  dwell  here  with  thee ; 
And  if  thou  darst  not  saven  him  fro  Uamei, 
So  ki8se.):^im  ones  in  fais  fadres  name. 

Therwith  she  loketh  backward  to  the  lend. 
And  saide  ;  Farewel,  housbond  routheles  I 
And  up  she  rist,  and  walketh  doun  the  strond 
Toward  the  ship,  hire  foloweth  all  the  prees : 
And  ever  she  praieth  hire  child  to  hold  his  pees^ 
And  taketh  hire  leve,  and  with  an  holy  entent 
She  bleeeeth  hire,  and  into  the  ship  she  went. 
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YitalUcd  was  the  ship,  it  is  no  drede, 
Habcmdantly  for  hire  a  ful  long  space : 
And  other  necessaries  that  shuld  nede 
She  had  ynow,  heried  he  Goddes  grace  : 
For  wind  and  wether,  almighty  Grod  pnrchace, 
Aad  bring  hire  home,  I  can  no  better  say, 
Bot  in  the  see  she  driveth  forth  hire  way. 

Alia  the  king  coraeth  home  8one  after  this 
Uoto  bis  eastel,  of  the  which  I  told. 
And  asketh  wher  his  wif  and  his  child  is  ; 
I  The  eonstable  gan  ahout  his  herte  cold, 
I  And  pUinlj  all  the  matere  he  him  told 
As  ye  haa  herd,  I  can  tell  it  no  better, 
And  shewed  the  king  his  sele  and  his  letter ; 

And  sayde  ;  Lord,  as  ye  commanded  me 
Up  peine  of  deth,  so  have  I  don  certain. 
Thismeesager  tarmented  was,  til  he 
Haste  beknowe,  and  tellen  plat  and  plain. 
Fro  njgfat  to  night  in  what  place  he  liad  lain  • 
'  And  thus  by  wit  and  snbtil  cnquering 
loiagined  was  by  whom  this  harm  gan  spring. 

The  band  was  knowen  that  the  lettre  wrote, 

And  all  the  renime  of  this  cursed  dede ; 

Bot  in  what  wise,  certainly  I  n'ot. 

The  effeet  is  this,  that  Alia  out  of  drede 
'  His  moder  slew,  that  moun  men  plainly  rede, 

For  that  she  traitour  was  to  hire  ligeanoe : 
I  Tfans  endeih  this  old  Donegild  with  meschanoei 


The  sorwe  that  this  Alia  night  and  day 
Maketh  for  bis  wif  and  for  his  child  also^ 
TWr  is  no  tonge  that  it  tellen  may. 
Bst  now  wol  I  agen  to  Ctistance  go, 
Tbit  ileCeth  in  the  see  in  peine  and  wo 
Fire  yere  and  more,  as  liked  Cristes  sonde, 
j  Or  that  hire  ship  approched  to  the  londe. 

Under  an  hethen  eastel  at  the  last, 
(Of  which  the  name  in  mv  text  I  not  find) 
Castance  and  eke  hire  child  the  see  up  cast. 
Akni|^y  God,  that  saved  all  mankind. 
Have  on  Custance  and  on  hire  child  som  mind^ 
That  fallen  is  in  hethen  bond  eftsone 
In  point  to  ^ill,  as  I  ahal  tell  you  sone. 

Dooa  firo  the  eastel  cometh  ther  many  a  wight 
To  gamen  on  this  ship,  and  on  Custance : 
Bat  shortly  fro  the  eastel  on  a  night. 
The  lordes  steward  (Grod  yeve  him  meschanoe) 
A  theef,  that  had  reneyed  our  creance. 
Came  into  the  ship  alone,  and  said,  he  wolde 
Hire  lemman  be,  whether  she  wolde  or  n'olde. 

Wo  was  this  wretched  woman  tho  begon. 
Hire  diilde  cried,  and  she  cried  pitously  : 
Bat  blisfdl  Mary  halpe  hire  right  anon. 
For  with  hire  strogling  wel  and  mightily 
The  theef  fell  over  bonl  al  sodenly, 
Aad  in  the  tee  he  drenched  for  vengeance, 
And  thus  hath  Crist  unwemmed  kept  Custanen. 

0  foole  Inst  of  luxnrie,  lo  thin  ende, 
Nat  only  that  then  faintest  mannes  mind. 
But  vcnily  then  wolt  his  body  shende. 
Th*eade  of  thy  werk,  or  of  thy  lustes  blind. 
Is  eomphuning :  how  many  may  men  find. 
That  not  for  werk  somtime,  but  for  th'entent 
To  don  this  sinne^  ben  other  slain  or  sheut. 
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How  mav  this  weke  woman  ban  the  strength 
Hire  to  defend  again  this  renegate  I 

0  Golias,  unmesurable  of  length. 

How  mighte  David  maken  thee  so  mate  ! 
So  yonge,  and  of  armure  so  desolate. 
How  dorst  he  loke  upon  thy  dredful  face  ! 
Wel  may  men  seen  it  was  but  Groddes  grace. 

Who  yaf  Judith  corage  or  hardinesse 
To  sleen  him  Holofemes  in  his  tent, 
And  to  deliver  out  of  wretchednesse 
The  peple  of  Grod  t  I  say  for  this  entent, 
That  right  as  God  spirit'of  vigour  sent 
To  hem,  and  saved  hem  out  of  meschance, 
So  sent  he  might  and  vigour  to  Custance. 

Forth  goth  hire  ship  thurghout  the  narwe  moaih 
Of  Jubaltare  and  Septe,  driving  alway, 
Somtime  West,  and  somtime  North  and  Souths 
And  somtime  Est,  ful  many  a  wery  day  : 
Til  Cristes  moder  (blessed  be  she  ay) 
Hath  shapen  thurgh  hire  endeles  goodnesoe 
To  make  an  end  of  all  hire  hevinesse. 

Now  let  us  stint  of  Custance  but  a  throwj 
And  speke  we  of  the  Romane  emperour. 
That  out  of  Surrie  hath  by  lettres  knowe 
The  slaughter  of  cristen  folk,  and  dishonour 
Don  to  his  doughter  by  a  false  traitour, 

1  mene  the  cursed  wicked  Soudannesse, 
That  at  the  fest  let  sleen  both  more  and  lesse. 

For  which  this  emperour  hath  sent  anon 
His  senatonr,  with  real  ordinance, 
And  other  lordes,  God  wote,  many  on. 
On  Surriens  to  taken  high  vengeance  : 
They  brennen,  sleen,  and  bring  hem  to  meschanoe 
Ful  many  a  day :  but  shortly  this  is  th'enda, 
Homwaxd  to  Rome  they  shapen  hem  to  wende. 

This  senatour  repaireth  with  victorie 
To  Rome  ward  sayling  ful  really. 
And  met  the  ship  driving,  as  saith  the  storie. 
In  which  Custance  sitteth  ful  pitously  : 
Nothing  ne  knew  he  what  she  was,  ne  why 
She  was  in  swiche  array,  ne  she  wil  sey 
Of  hire  estat,  though  tmit  she  shulde  dey. 

He  bringeth  hire  to  Rome,  and  to  his  wif 
He  yaf  hire,  and  hire  yonge  sone  also  : 
And  with  the  senatour  she  lad  hire  lif. 
Thus  can  our  lady  bringen  out  of  wo 
Woful  Custance,  and  many  another  mo : 
And  longe  time  dwelled  she  in  that  place, 
hx  holy  werkes  ever,  as  was  hire  grace. 

The  senatoures  wif  her  aunte  was, 
But  for  all  that  she  knew  hire  never  the  more  : 
I  wol  no  longer  tarien  in  this  cas. 
But  to  king  Alia,  which  I  spake  of  yore, 
That  for  his  wif  wepeth  and  siketh  sore, 
I  wol  retume,  and  let  I  wol  Custance 
Under  the  senatoures  governance. 

King  Alia,  which  that  had  his  moder  shun. 
Upon  a  day  fell  in  swiche  repentance, 
That  if  I  shortly  tellen  shal  and  plain. 
To  Rome  he  cometh  to  receive  his  penance^, 
And  putte  him  in  the  popes  ordinance 
In  high  and  low,  and  Jesu  Crist  besought, 
Foryeve  his  wicked  werkes  that  he  had  wrought. 
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The  fame  anon  thurghout  the  toun  is  bom. 
How  Alia  king  shal  oome  on  pilgrimage. 
By  herbergeours  that  wenten  him  beforn, 
For  which  the  senatour,  as  was  usaffe, 
Rode  him  againe,  and  many  of  his  Image, 
As  wel  to  shewen  his  high  magnificence. 
As  to  don  any  king  a  reverence. 

Gret  chere  doth  this  noble  senatour 
To  king  Alia,  and  he  to  him  also  ; 
Everich  of  hem  doth  other  gret  honour ; 
And  so  befell,  that  in  a  day  or  two 
This  senatour  is  to  king  Alia  go 
To  fest,  and  shortly,  if  I  shal  not  lie, 
Custances  sone  went  in  his  compagnie. 

Som  men  wold  sain  at  requeste  of  Custance 
This  senatour  hath  lad  this  child  to  feste : 
I  may  not  tellen  every  circumstance, 
Be  as  be  may,  ther  was  he  at  the  leste : 
But  soth  is  this,  that  at  his  mothers  heste 
Befom  Alia,  during  the  metes  space, 
The  child  stood,  loking  in  the  kmges  fiMO. 

This  Alia  king  hath  of  this  child  gret  wonder. 
And  to  the  senatour  he  said  anon, 
Whoe  is  that  faire  child  that  stondeth  yonder  I 
I  no*t,  quod  he,  by  God  and  by  Seint  John ; 
A  moder  he  hath,  but  fader  hath  he  non. 
That  I  of  wote  :  but  shortly  in  a  stound 
He  told  Alia  how  that  this  child  was  found. 

But  God  wot,  quod  this  senatour  also, 
So  rertuous  a  liver  in  all  my  lif 
Ne  saw  I  never,  as  she,  ne  herd  of  mo 
Of  worldly  woman,  maiden,  widewe  or  wif : 
I  dare  wel  sayn  hire  hadde  lever  a  knif 
Thurghout  hire  brest,  than  ben  a  woman  wikke^ 
Ther  is  no  man  coude  bring  hire  to  that  prikke. 

Now  was  this  child  as  like  unto  Custance 
As  possible  is  a  creature  to  be : 
This  Alia  hath  the  face  in  remembrance 
Of  dame  Custance,  and  theron  mused  he. 
If  that  the  ch  tides  moder  were  aught  she 
That  is  his  wif,  and  prively  he  sighte. 
And  sped  him  fro  the  table  that  he  mi^te. 

Parfay,  thought  he,  fantome  is  in  min  bed, 
I  ought  to  deme  of  skilful  jugement. 
That  in  the  salte  see  my  wif  is  ded. 
And  afterward  he  made  his  argument ; 
What  wot  I,  if  that  Crist  have  hider  sent 
My  wif  by  see,  as  wel  as  he  hire  lent 
To  my  oontree,  fro  thennes  that  she  went  1 

And  after  noon  home  with  the  senatour 
Goth  Alia,  for  to  see  this  wonder  chance. 
This  senatour  doth  Alia  gret  honour. 
And  hastily  be  sent  after  Custance  : 
But  trusteth  wel,  hire  luste  not  to  dance. 
Whan  that  she  wiste  wherfore  was  that  sonde, 
Uiinethe  upon  lure  feet  she  mighte  stonde. 

Whan  Alia  saw  his  wif,  faire  he  hire  grette. 
And  wept,  that  it  was  routhe  for  to  see, 
For  at  the  firste  look  he  on  hire  sette 
He  knew  wel  veraily  that  it  was  she  : 
And  she  for  sorwe,  as  domb  stant  as  a  tree : 
So  was  hire  hertc  shette  in  hire  dtstresse, 
Whan  she  remembered  his  unkindenesse. 


Twice  she  swouneth  in  his  owen  sight, 
He  wepeth  and  him  excuseth  pitously : 
Now  God,  quod  he,  and  all  his  halwes  bright 
So  wisl  V  on  my  soule  as  have  mercy, 
That  of  youre  harme  as  gilteles  am  I, 
As  is  Maurice  my  sone,  so  like  your  faoe, 
Elles  the  fend  me  fetche  out  of  this  place. 

Long  was  the  sobbing  and  the  bitter  peine, 
Or  that  hir  woful  hertes  mighten  cese, 
Gret  was  the  pitee  for  to  here  hem  pleine, 
Thurgh  whiche  pleintes  gan  hir  wo  encrese. 
I  pray  you  all  my  labour  to  relese, 
I  may  not  tell  hir  wo  until  to-morwe, 
I  am  so  wery  for  to  speke  of  sorwe. 

But  finally,  whan  that  the  soth  is  wist, 
That  Alia  gUteles  was  of  hire  wo, 
I  trow  an  hundred  times  han  thev  kist^ 
And  swiche  a  blisse  is  ther  betwix  hem  two> 
That  save  the  joye  that  lasteth  evenno, 
Ther  is  non  like,  that  any  creature 
Hath  seen  or  shal,  while  that  the  world  may  dare. 

Tho  praied  she  hire  husbond  mekely 
In  releef  of  hire  longe  pitous  pine, 
That  he  wold  pray  hire  fader  specially. 
That  of  his  magestee  he  wold  encitne 
To  vouchesauf  som  day  with  him  to  dine : 
She  praied  him  eke,  he  shulde  by  no  way 
Unto  hire  fader  no  word  of  hire  say. 

Som  men  wold  sayn,  how  that  the  child  Manrios 
Doth  this  message  until  this  emperour : 
But  as  I  gesse.  Alia  was  not  so  nice. 
To  him  that  is  so  soveraine  of  honour. 
As  he  that  is  of  cristen  folk  the  flour,  4 

Send  any  child,  but  it  is  bet  to  deme 
He  went  himself,  and  so  it  may  wel  seme. 

This  emperour  hath  granted  gentilly 
To  come  to  dinner,  as  he  him  boBoughte : 
And  wel  rede  I,  he  loked  besily 
Upon  this  child,  and  on  his  doughter  thou^t. 
Alia  goth  to  his  inne,  and  as  him  ought 
Arraied  for  this  feste  in  every  wise, 
As  ferforth  as  his  conning  may  suffice. 

The  morwe  came,  and  Alia  gan  him  dresse, 
And  eke  his  wif,  this  emperour  to  mete  : 
And  forth  they  ride  in  joye  and  in  ghulnesse. 
And  whan  she  saw  hire  fader  in  the  strete. 
She  light  adouB  and  falleth  him  to  fete. 
Fader,  quod  she,  your  yonge  child  Custance 
Is  now  fui  clene  out  of  your  remembrance. 

I  am  your  doughter,  your  Custance,  quod  Bh% 
That  whilom  ye  ban  sent  into  Surrie ; 
It  am  I,  fader,  that  in  the  salte  see 
Was  put  alone,  and  dampned  for  to  die. 
Now,  goode  fader,  I  you  mercy  crie, 
Send  me  no  more  into  non  hedieneaae. 
But  thanketh  my  lord  here  of  his  kindencHe. 

Who  can  the  pitous  joye  tellen  all 
Betwix  hem  thre,  sin  tiiey  ben  thus  }iiiette  I 
But  of  my  tale  make  an  ende  I  shal, 
The  day  goth  fast,  I  wol  no  longer  lette. 
Thise  glade  folk  to  dinner  ben  ysette. 
In  joy  and  blisse  at  mete  I  let  hem  dwell, 
A  thousand  fold  wel  more  than  I  can  tell. 
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This  child  Maurioe  was  aithen  emperour 
Mftde  by  the  pope,  and  IWed  criatenl^r. 
To  Cristoa  ehirche  did  he  gret  honour : 
Bat  I  let  all  hia  stone  paaaen  by, 
Of  Custanee  ia  my  tale  specially, 
In  the  olde  Romane  eeetes  men  may  find 
Msnriefw  lif,  I  bere  it  not  in  mind. 

That  king  Alia,  whan  he  his  time  sey, 
With  hia  distance,  his  holy  wif  so  swete, 
To  Englond  ben  they  come  the  righte  wey, 
Tber  as  tbey  live  in  jove  and  in  quiete. 
But  Iftd  while  it  lastetn  I  you  hete, 
Jo}-e  of  this  world  for  time  wol  not  abide. 
Fro  day  to  night  it  changeth  as  the  tide. 

Who  lived  erer  in  swiche  delite  o  day, 
That  him  ne  meyed  other  conscience, 
Or  ire,  or  talent,  or  som  kin  affray, 
EoTie,  or  pride,  or  passion,  or  offence ! 
1  ne  say  but  for  this  end  this  sentence. 
That  Utd  while  in  joye  or  in  plesance 
LHteth  the  bliase  of  AUa  wiUi  Custanoe. 


For  deth,  that  taketh  of  hie  and  low  bis  rente, 
Whan  passed  was  a  yere,  even  as  I  gesse, 
Out  of  this  world  this  king  Alia  he  hente. 
For  whom  Custanee  hath  ful  gret  hevinease. 
Now  let  us  praien  Grod  his  soule  blesse : 
And  dame  Custanee,  finally  to  say. 
Toward  the  toun  of  Rome  goth  hire  way. 

To  Rome  is  come  this  holy  creature, 
And  findeth  ther  hire  frendes  hole  and  sound : 
Now  is  she  scaped  all  hire  aventure  : 
And  whan  that  she  hire  fader  hath  yfoundj 
Doun  on  hire  knees  falleth  she  to  ground, 
Weping  for  tendemesse  in  herte  blithe 
She  herieth  God  an  hundred  thousand  sith& 

In  Tertue  and  in  holy  almesse  dede 
They  liven  alle,  and  never  asouder  wende  ; 
Till  deth  departeth  hem,  this  lif  they  lede : 
And  fareth  now  wel,  my  tale  is  at  an  ende. 
Now  Jesu  Crist,  that  of  his  might  may  sends 
Joye  after  wo,  goveme  us  in  his  grace, 
And  kepe  us  alle  that  ben  in  this  place. 
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I  ExnauncB,  though  non  auctoritee 

Wexe  in  this  world,  is  right  ynough  for  me 

to  speke  of  wo  that  is  in  mariage  : 
I  For,  lordings^  sin  I  twelf  yere  was  of  age, 

(Thanked  be  God  that  is  eteme  on  live) 
I  Hoaboiides  at  ehirche  dore  have  I  had  five, 

(If  1  so  oltoi  might  ban  wedded  be) 

And  all  were  worthy  men  in  hir  degree. 
Hat  me  was  told,  not  longe  time  agon  is, 

That  sithen  Crist  ne  went  never  but  onis 

To  wedding,  in  the  Cane  of  Galilee, 
I  That  by  that  ilke  ensample  taught  he  me. 

That  I  ne  shulde  wedded  be  but  ones. 

Lkyherke  eke,  which  a  sharpe  word  for  the  nonaa, 

Beside  a  welle  Jesu,  God  and  man, 

Spake  in  reprefe  of  the  Samaritan : 

Thou  hast  yhadde  five  husbonds,  sayde  he  ; 

And  thitke  man,  that  now  hath  wedded  thee, 

b  not  thyn  husbond  :  thus  said  he  cei*tain ; 

What  that  he  ment  therby,  I  can  not  sain. 

Bat  that  I  aake,  why  that  the  fifthe  man 

Wai  Don  husbond  to  the  Samaritan  i 

Hov  many  might  she  have  in  mariage  1 

Yet  herd  I  never  tellen  in  min  age 

Tpon  this  nonmbre  diffinitioun ; 

Men  may  devine,  and  glosen  up  and  doun. 
Bat  wel  I  wot,  expresse  withouten  lie 

God  bad  us  for  to  wex  and  multiplie  ; 

That  gentil  text  can  I  wel  understond. 

Cke  vel  I  wot,  he  sayd,  that  min  husbond 

Shaid  leva  fader  and  moder,  and  take  to  me ; 

Bat  of  no  nonmbre  mention  made  he. 

Of  bigamie  or  of  octogamie ; 

Why  ehuld  raea  than  speke  of  it  vilanie  I 


Lo  here  the  wise  King  Dan  Salomon, 
I  trow  he  hadde  wives  mo  than  on, 
(As  wolde  God  it  leful  were  to  me 
To  be  refreshed  half  so  oft  as  he) 
Which  a  gift  of  God  had  he  for  alle  his  wives  1 
No  man  luith  swiche,  that  in  this  world  on  live  ia 
Grod  wot,  this  noble  lung,  as  to  my  witte. 
The  firsts  night  had  many  a  mery  fitte 
With  echo  of  hem,  so  wel  was  bun  on  live. 
Blessed  be  God  that  I  have  wedded  five. 
Welcome  the  sixths  whan  that  ever  he  shalL 
For  sith  I  wol  not  kepe  me  chaste  in  all. 
Whan  min  husbond  is  fro  the  world  ygon, 
Som  cristen  man  shal  wedden  me  anon. 
For  than  the  apostle  saith,  that  I  am  fre 
To  wedde,  a*  goddes  half,  wher  it  liketh  me. 
He  saith,  that  to  be  wedded  is  no  sinne ; 
Better  is  to  be  wedded  than  to  brinne. 

What  rekketh  me  though  folk  say  vilanie 
Of  shrewed  Lamech,  and  his  bigamie ! 
I  wot  wel  Abraham  was  an  holy  man. 
And  Jacob  eke,  as  fer  as  ever  I  can. 
And  eche  of  hem  had  wives  mo  thaji  two. 
And  many  another  holy  man  also. 
Wher  can  ye  seen  in  any  manor  age 
That  highe  God  defended  mariage 
By  expresse  word !    1  pray  you  telleth  me. 
Or  wher  commanded  be  virginitee  t 

I  wot  as  wel  as  ye,  it  is  no  drede. 
The  apostle,  whan  he  spake  of  maidenhede, 
He  said,  that  precept  tnerof  had  he  non : 
Men  may  conseille  a  woman  to  ben  on. 
But  conseilling  is  no  oommandement ; 
He  put  it  in  our  owcn  jugement. 

For  hadde  God  commanded  maidenhede, 
Than  had  he  darapned  weddins  out  of  drede  ; 
And  certes,  if  ther  were  no  sede  ysowe, 
Virginitee  than  wherof  shuld  it  grows ! 
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Foule  doTste  not  coramanden  at  the  lest 
A  thing,  of  which  hiB  maiater  yaf  non  heat. 
The  di^  is  sette  up  for  virginitee, 
Catch  who  so  may,  who  renneth  hest  let  see. 
But  this  word  is  not  take  of  every  wight, 
But  tber  as  God  wol  yeve  it  of  his  might. 
I  wot  wel  that  the  apostle  was  a  maid. 
But  natheles,  though  that  he  wrote  and  said, 
He  wold  that  every  wight  were  swiche  as  he. 
All  n*is  hut  conscil  to  virginitee. 
And  for  to  hen  a  wif  he  yaf  me  leve, 
Of  indulgence,  so  n*is  it  non  repreve 
To  wedden  me,  if  that  my  make  die, 
Withoute  exception  of  bigamie  ; 
All  were  it  good  no  woman  for  to  touche, 
( He  ment  as  in  his  bed  or  in  his  couche) 
For  peril  is  both  fire  and  tow  to  assemble ; 
Ye  know  what  this  ensample  may  resemble. 

This  is  all  and  som,  he  held  virginitee 
More  parfit  than  wedding  in  freeltee : 
(Freeltee  clepe  I,  but  if  that  he  and  she 
Wold  lede  hir  lives  all  in  chastitee^ 
I  ffraunt  it  wel,  I  have  of  non  envie, 
who  maidenhcKi  preferre  to  bigamie  ; 
It  liketh  hem  to  be  dene  in  body  and  gost : 
Of  min  estat  I  wol  not  makcn  host. 

For  wel  ye  know,  a  lord  in  his  houshold 
Ne  hath  nat  every  vessell  all  of  gold  : 
Som  ben  of  tree  ;  and  don  hir  lord  service. 
God  clepeth  folk  to  him  in  sondry  wise, 
And  everich  hath  of  God  a  propre  gift, 
Som  this,  som  that,  as  that  him  liketh  shift. 
Virginitee  is  gret  perfection, 
And  continence  eke  with  devotion : 
But  Crist,  that  of  perfection  is  welle, 
14  e  bade  not  every  wight  he  shulde  go  selle 
All  that  he  had,  and  yeve  it  to  the  poure, 
And  in  swiche  wise  folow  him  and  his  lore  : 
He  spake  to  hem  that  wold  live  parfitly. 
And,  lordings,  (by  your  leve)  that  am  nat  I ; 
I  wol  bestow  the  flour  of  all  myn  age 
In  th'  actee  and  the  fruit  of  manage. 

Tell  me  also,  to  what  conclusion 
Were  membres  made  of  generation. 
And  of  so  parfit  wise  a  wight  ywrought  f 
Tnisteth  me  wel,  they  were  nat  made  for  noug|ht. 
Glose  who  so  wol,  and  say  bothe  up  and  doun. 
That  they  were  made  for  purgatioun 
Of  urine,  and  of  other  thinges  smale, 
And  eke  to  know  a  female  &om  a  male  : 
And  for  non  other  cause  t  say  ye  no  t 
The  experience  wot  wel  it  is  not  so. 
So  that  the  clerkes  be  not  with  me  wroth, 
I  say  this,  that  they  maked  ben  for  both. 
This  is  to  sayn,  for  office,  and  for  ese 
Of  engendrure,  ther  we  not  God  displese. 
Why  shuld  men  elles  in  hir  bookes  sette. 
That  man  shal  yelden  to  his  wif  hire  dette  ! 
Now  wherwith  shuld  he  make  his  payement. 
If  he  ne  used  his  sely  instrument ! 
Than  were  they  made  upon  a  creature 
To  purge  urine,  and  eke  for  engendrure. 

But  I  say  not  that  every  wight  is  hold. 
That  hath  swiche  hameis  as  I  to  you  told. 
To  gon  and  useu  hem  in  engendrure  ; 
Than  shuld  men  take  of  clMstitee  no  cure. 
Crist  was  a  maide,  and  shapen  as  a  man, 
And  many  a  seint,  sith  that  this  world  began. 
Yet  lived  they  ever  in  parfit  chastitee. 
i  n'ill  envie  with  no  viiginitee. 


I 


Let  hep  with  bred  of  pured  whete  be  fed, 

And  let  us  wives  eten  barly  bred. 

And  yet  with  barly  bred,  Mark  tellen  can. 

Our  Lord  Jesu  refreshed  many  a  man. 

In  swiche  estat  as  God  hath  cleped  us, 

I  wol  persever,  I  n'am  not  precious. 

In  wifliode  wol  I  use  min  instrument 

As  frely  as  my  maker  hath  it  sent 

If  I  be  dangerous  God  yeve  me  sorwe, 

Min  husbond  shal  it  have  both  even  and  morwe. 

Whan  that  him  list  come  forth  and  pay  his  dette. 

An  husbond  wol  I  have,  I  wol  not  lette, 

Which  shal  be  both  my  dettour  and  my  thiaH, 

And  have  his  tribulation  withall 

Upon  his  flesh,  while  that  I  am  his  wif. 

I  have  the  power  during  all  my  lif 

Upon  his  propre  body,  and  nat  he  ; 

Right  thus  the  apostle  told  it  unto  me. 

And  bad  our  husbonds  for  to  love  us  wel ; 

All  this  sentence  me  liketh  every  del. 

Up  stert  the  pardoner,  and  that  anon  ; 
Now,  dame,  quod  he,  by  God  and  by  Seint  John, 
Ye  ben  a  noble  prechour  in  this  caa. 
I  was  about  to  wed  a  wif,  alas  ! 
What !  shuld  I  bie  it  on  my  flesh  so  dere  t 
Yet  had  I  lever  wed  no  wif  to-yere. 

Abide,  quod  she,  my  tale  is  not  begonne. 
Nay,  thou  shalt  drinken  of  another  tonne 
Er  Uiat  I  go,  shal  savour  worse  than  ale. 
And  whan  that  I  have  told  thee  forth  my  tale 
Of  tribulation  in  manage. 
Of  which  I  am  expert  in  all  min  age, 
(This  is  to  sayn,  myself  hath  ben  the  whippe) 
Than  maiest  thou  chesen  wheder  thou  wolt  sippe 
Of  thiike  tonne,  that  I  shal  abroche. 
Beware  of  it,  er  thou  to  neigh  approche. 
For  I  shal  tell  ensamples  mo  than  ten : 
Who  so  that  n'ill  beware  by  other  men 
By  him  shal  other  men  corrected  be : 
Thise  same  wordes  writeth  Ftholomee, 
Rede  in  his  Almageste,  and  take  it  there. 

Dame,  I  wold  pray  you,  if  your  will  it  were^ 
Sayde  this  pardoner,  as  ye  began, 
Tell  forth  your  tale,  and  spareth  for  no  man. 
And  techeth  us  yonge  men  of  your  praetike. 

Gladly,  quod  she,  sin  that  it  may  you  like. 
But  that  I  pray  to  all  this  compagnie, 
If  that  I  speke  after  my  fantasie. 
As  taketh  not  a  greefe  of  that  I  say. 
For  min  entente  is  not  but  for  to  play. 

Now,  sires,  than  wol  I  tell  you  forth  my  tale. 
As  ever  mote  I  drinken  win  or  ale 
I  shal  say  soth,  the  husbondes  that  I  had 
As  three  of  hem  were  good,  and  two  were  bad. 
The  three  were  goode  men  and  riehe  and  olde. 
Unethes  mighten  they  the  statute  holde, 
In  which  that  they  were  bounden  unto  me. 
Ye  wot  wel  what  I  mene  of  this  parde. 
As  Grod  me  helpe,  I  laugh  whan  that  I  thinke^ 
How  pitously  a-night  I  made  hem  swinke. 
But  by  my  fay,  I  tolde  of  it  no  store: 
lliey  had  me  yeven  hir  lond  and  hir  treaore. 
Me  neded  not  do  longer  diligence 
To  win  hir  love,  or  don  hem  reverence. 
They  loved  me  so  we!  by  God  above. 
That  I  ne  tolde  no  deintee  of  hir  love. 
A  wise  woman  wol  besie  hire  ever  in  on 
To  geten  hir  love,  ther  as  she  hath  non. 
But  sith  I  had  hem  hoUv  in  min  bond. 
And  that  they  hadde  yeven  me  all  hir  lend. 
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Whftt  flhnld  I  taken  kepe  hem  for  to  pleae, 
Bot  H  were  for  my  profit,  or  min  ese  ? 
1  aet  hem  so  a-werfce  by  my  hy. 
That  many  a  night  they  aongen  wala  wa. 
The  haeon  was  not  fet  for  hem,  I  trow, 
That  torn  men  have  in  Essex  at  Donmow* 
I  goremed  hem  so  wel  after  my  lawe, 
TSat  edie  of  hem  ful  blisful  was  and  fawe 
To  bringen  me  gay  thinges  fro  the  feyre. 
They  were  ful  glade  whan  I  spake  hem  fayre, 
For  God  it  wot,  I  chidde  hem  spitously. 
Nov  berkeneth  how  I  bare  me  proprely. 

Ye  wise  wives,  that  can  anderstond, 
Thos  shol  ye  speke,  and  here  hem  wrong  on  bond. 
For  half  so  boldely  can  ther  no  man 
Sveren  and  lien  as  a  woman  can. 
(I  MT  not  this  by  wives  that  ben  wise, 
Bat  if  it  be  whan  they  hem  misavise.) 
A  irise  wif  if  that  she  can  hire  good, 
Shal  beien  hem  on  bond  the  cow  is  wood. 
And  taken  witnesse  of  hire  owen  mayd 
Of  hir  assent :  bat  berkeneth  how  I  sayd. 

Sire  olde  kaynard,  is  this  thin  any ! 
Why  is  my  neigbeboures  wif  so  gay  t 
She  is  hoooored  over  al  wher  she  goth, 
I  sit  at  home,  I  have  no  thrifty  cloth. 
What  doei  thou  at  mv  neigbeboures  hous  1 
Is  she  so  fiure !  art  thpu  so  amorous  t 
What  rownest  thou  with  our  maide  1  benedidte^ 
Sire  olde  lechour,  let  thy  japes  be. 

And  if  I  have  a  goesib,  or  a  frend, 
(Withoaten  gilt)  thou  chidest  as  a  fend. 
If  that  I  wa&e  or  play  unto  bis  hous. 

Thoa  eomest  home  as  dronken  as  a  mous. 
And  preehest  on  thy  bencbe,  with  evU  prefe : 
Thoa  sayst  to  me,  it  is  a  gret  meechiefe 
To  wed  a  ponre  woman,  for  costage  : 
And  if  that  she  be  riche  of  high  parage. 
Than  sayst  thou,  thut  it  is  a  tourmentrie 
To  so&e  hire  pride  and  hire  nielancolie. 
And  if  that  she  be  laire,  thou  veray  knave, 
Thoa  sayst  that  every  holour  wol  hire  have. 
She  may  no  while  in  chastitee  abide. 
That  is  anailled  upon  every  side. 
Thoa  sayst  som  folk  desire  us  for  richesse, 
Som  for  oar  shape,  and  som  for  our  faimesse, 
And  som,  for  she  can  other  sing  or  dance, 
And  som  for  genttUesse  and  daUance, 
Som  for  hire  hondes  and  hire  armes  smale  ; 
Thai  geth  all  to  the  devil  by  thy  tale. 
Tboo  sayst,  men  may  not  kepe  a  castel  wal. 
It  may  so  long  assailled  be  over  al. 
And  if  that  she  be  foul,  thou  sayst,  that  she 
Coveleth  evenr  man  that  she  may  see ; 
For  as  a  spaniel,  she  wol  on  him  lepe, 
Tfl  she  may  finden  som  man  hire  to  chepe. 
Ne  BOO  so  grey  eoos  goth  ther  in  the  lake, 
(As  sayst  thoa)  uat  wol  ben  witfaoute  a  make. 
And  sayst,  it  is  an  hard  thing  for  to  welde 
A  thing,  that  no  man  wol,  his  thankes,  helde. 

Thes  sayst  thou,  lorel,  whan  thou  gost  to  bed. 
And  that  no  wise  man  nedeth  for  to  wed, 
Ne  no  man  that  entendeth  unto  heven. 
With  wilde  thonder  dint  and  firy  leven 
Mote  thy  welked  nekke  be  to-broke. 

Thoa  sayst,  that  dropping  houses,  and  eke  smoke, 
And  ehiding  wives  maken  men  to  flee 
Ont  of  hir  owen  boos ;  a,  henedicUe^ 
What  aileth  swiche  an  old  man  for  to  chide  I 
Thoo  aaysty  we  wives  wol  our  vices  hide. 


Til  we  be  fast,  and  than  we  wol  hem  shewe. 
Wel  may  that  be  a  proverbe  of  a  shrewe. 

Thou  sayst,  that  oxen,  asses,  hors,  and  houndes, 
Thev  ben  assaied  at  divei'se  stoundes, 
Basmes,  lavoures,  or  that  men  hem  bie, 
Spones,  stooles,  and  all  swiche  husbondrie, 
And  so  ben  pottes,  clothes,  and  aray. 
But  folk  of  wives  maken  non  assay, 
Til  they  ben  wedded,  olde  dotard  shrewe  I 
And  than,  sayst  thou,  we  wol  our  vices  shewe. 

Thou  sayst  also,  that  it  displeseth  me, 
But  if  that  thou  wolt  preisen  my  beautee, 
And  but  thou  pore  alway  upon  my  face. 
And  clepe  me  faire  dame  in  every  place  ; 
And  but  thou  make  a  feste  on  thilke  day 
That  I  was  borne,  and  make  me  fresh  and  gay ; 
And  but  thou  do  to  my  norice  honour, 
And  to  my  chambererie  within  my  hour. 
And  to  my  faders  folk,  and  myn  allies ; 
Thus  sayst  thou,  olde  barel  ful  of  lies. 

And  yet  also  of  our  prentis  Jankin, 
For  his  crispe  here,  shining  as  gold  so  fin, 
And  for  he  squiereth  me  both  up  and  doun. 
Yet  hast  thou  caught  a  false  suspection  : 
I  wol  him  nat,  though  thou  were  ded  to-morwe. 

But  tell  me  this,  why  hidest  thou  with  sorwe 
The  keies  of  thy  chest  away  fro  me ! 
It  is  my  good  as  wel  as  thin  parde. 
What,  wenest  thou  make  an  idiot  of  our  dame  t 
Now  by  that  Lord  that  cleped  is  Seint  Jame, 
Thou  shalt  nat  bothe,  though  that  thou  were  wood, 
Be  maister  of  my  body  and  of  my  good. 
That  on  thou  shalt  forgo  maugro  thin  e^f en. 
What  helpeth  it  of  me  to  enquere  and  spien  t 
I  trow  thou  woldest  locke  me  in  thy  cheste. 
Thou  shuldest  say,  Fayr  wif,  go  wher  thee  leste ; 
Take  your  disport ;  1  wol  nat  leve  no  tales ; 
I  know  you  for  a  trewe  wif,  dame  Ales. 

We  love  no  man,  that  taketh  kepe  or  charge 
Wher  that  we  gon,  we  wol  be  at  our  large. 
Of  alle  men  yblessed  mote  he  be 
The  wise  astrologien  Dan  Ptholomee, 
That  sayth  this  proverbe  in  hb  Almageste : 
Of  alle  men  his  wisdom  is  higheste. 
That  rekketh  not  who  hath  the  world  in  bond. 

By  this  proverbe  thou  shalt  wel  understood. 
Have  thou  ynough,  what  thar  thee  rekke  or  cai*e 
How  merily  that  other  folkes  fare  ! 
For  certes,  olde  dotard,  by  your  leve. 
Ye  shullen  have  queint  right  ynough  at  eve. 
He  is  to  gret  a  nigard  that  wol  weme 
A  man  to  light  a  candel  at  his  lanterns  ; 
He  shal  have  never  the  lesse  light  parde. 
Have  thou  ynough,  thee  thar  not  plainen  thee. 

Thou  sayst  also,  if  that  we  make  us  gay 
With  clothing  and  with  precious  array. 
That  it  is  penl  of  our  chastitee. 
And  yet,  with  sorwe,  thou  enforcest  thee. 
And  sayst  thise  wordes  in  the  apostles  name : 
In  habit  made  with  chastitee  and  shame 
Ye  women  shul  appareile  you,  (quod  he) 
And  nat  in  tressed  here,  and  gay  perrie. 
As  perles,  ne  with  gold,  ne  clothes  riche. 

After  thy  text,  ne  after  thy  rubriche 
I  wol  not  work  as  mochel  as  a  gnat. 

Thou  sayst  also,  I  waike  out  like  a  cat ; 
For  who  so  wolde  senge  the  cattes  skin. 
Than  wol  the  cat  wel  dwellen  in  hire  in  ; 
And  if  the  caltes  skin  be  sleke  and  zay,    ' 
She  wol  nat  dwellen  in  hous  half  a  day. 
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But  forth  ahe  wol,  or  any  day  be  dawed, 
To  shew  hire  skin,  and  gon  a  caterwawed. 
This  is  to  say,  if  I  be  gay,  sire  shrewe, 
I  wol  renne  out,  my  borel  for  to  shewe. 
Sire  olde  fool,  what  helpeth  thee  to  spien  I 
Though  thou  pray  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyen 
To  be  my  wax^eoorps,  as  he  can  best, 
In  faith  he  shal  not  kepe  me  but  me  lest : 
Yet  ooude  I  make  his  herd,  so  mote  I  the. 

Thou  sayest  eke,  that  ther  ben  thinges  three, 
Which  thinges  gretly  troublen  all  this  erthe, 
And  that  no  wight  ne  may  endure  the  ferthe : 
O  lefe  sire  shrewe,  Jesu  short  thy  lif. 

Yet  preehest  thou,  and  sayst,  an  hateful  wif 
Yrekened  is  for  on  of  thise  meschances. 
Be  ther  non  other  manor  resemblances 
That  ve  may  liken  your  parables  to, 
But  if  a  sely  wif  be  on  of  tho  i 

Thou  likenest  eke  womans  love  to  belle, 
To  barrien  lond,  ther  water  may  not  dwelle. 

Thou  likenest  it  also  to  wilde  fire  ; 
The  more  it  brenneth,  the  more  it  hath  desire 
To  consume  every  thing,  that  brent  wol  be. 

Thou  sayest,  right  as  wormea  shende  a  tre, 
Rieht  so  a  wif  destroieth  hir  husbond  ; 
This  knowen  they  that  ben  to  wives  bond. 

Lordings,  right  thus,  as  ye  ban  understood, 
Bare  I  st^y  min  old  husbondes  on  bond. 
That  Uius  they  saiden  in  hir  dronkennease  ; 
And  all  was  fake,  but  as  I  toke  witnesse 
On  Jankin,  and  upon  my  nece  also. 

0  Lord,  the  peine  I  did  hem,  and  the  wo, 
Ful  gilteles,  oy  Goddes  swete  pine  ; 
For  as  an  hors,  I  coude  bite  and  whine  ; 

1  coude  plain,  and  I  was  in  the  gilt, 
Or  ellea  oftentime  I  had  ben  spilt. 

Who  so  first  Cometh  to  the  mill,  first  grint ; 
I  plained  first,  so  was  our  werre  ystint. 
They  were  ful  glad  to  excusen  hem  ful  blive 
Of  thing,  the  which  they  never  agilt  hir  live. 
Of  wenches  wold  I  beren  hem  on  bond, 
Whan  that  for  sike  unnethes  might  they  stond. 
Yet  tikeled  I  his  herte  for  that  he 
Wend  that  I  had  of  him  so  gret  chiertee  : 
I  swore  that  all  my  walking  out  by  night 
Was  for  to  espien  wenches  that  he  dish't : 
Under  that  colour  had  I  many  a  mirth. 
For  all  swiche  wit  is  yeven  us  m  our  birth  ; 
Deceite,  weping,  spinning,  God  hath  yeven 
To  women  kindly,  while  that  they  may  liven. 
And  thus  of  o  thine  I  may  avaunten  me, 
At  th'ende  I  had  the  beter  in  eche  degree. 
By  sleight  or  force,  or  by  som  maner  thing, 
As  by  continual  murmur  or  grutching, 
Namely  a-bed,  ther  hadden  they  meschance, 
Ther  wold  I  chide,  and  don  hem  no  plesance : 
I  wold  no  lenger  in  the  bed  abide. 
If  that  I  felt  his  arme  over  my  side, 
Til  he  had  made  his  raunson  unto  me, 
Than  wold  I  soffre  him  do  his  nicetee. 
And  thorfore  every  man  this  tale  I  tell, 
Winne  who  so  may,  for  all  is  for  to  sell : 
With  empty  bond  men  may  no  haukes  lure, 
For  winning  wold  I  all  his  lust  endure. 
And  maken  roe  a  feined  appetit. 
And  yet  in  bacon  had  I  never  del  it : 
That  maked  me  that  ever  I  wold  hem  chide. 
For  though  the  pope  had  sitten  hem  beside, 
I  wold  not  spare  hem  at  hir  owen  bord, 
^or  by  my  trouthe  I  quitte  hem  word  for  word. 


As  heipe  me  veray  God  omnipotent, 
Tho  I  right. now  shuld  make  my  testament, 
I  ne  owe  hem  not  a  word,  that  it  n'is  quit, 
I  brought  it  so  abouten  by  my  wit. 
That  they  must  yeve  it  up,  as  for  the  best, 
Or  elles  had  we  never  ben  in  rest. 
For  though  he  loked  as  a  wood  leoo. 
Yet  shuld  he  faille  of  his  conclusion. 

Than  wold  I  sav,  now,  goode  lefe,  take  kepe^ 
How  mekely  loketh  Wilkin  cure  shepe  I 
Come  ner  my  spouse,  and  let  me  ba  thy  efaeke. 
Ye  shulden  be  al  patient  and  meke, 
And  ban  a  swete  spiced  conscience,, 
Sith  ye  so  preche  of  Jobes  patience. 
Suffreth  alway,  sin  ye  so  wel  can  precfa«. 
And  but  ye  do,  certain  we  shal  yoft  techa 
That  it  is  faire  to  ban  a  wif  in  pees. 
On  of  us  two  moste  bowen  donteleea : 
And,  sith  a  man  is  more  resonable 
Than  woman  is,  ye  mosten  ben  suffrable. 
What  aileth  you  to  grutchen  thus  and  gnme  ? 
Is  it  for  ye  wold  have  my  queint  alone  t 
Why  take  it  all :  lo,  have  it  every  deL 
Peter,  I  shrew  you  but  ye  love  it  weL 
For  if  I  wolde  sell  my  belle  cKogey 
I  coude  walke  as  fresshe  as  is  a  rose^ 
But  I  wol  kepe  it  for  your  owen  toth. 
Ye  be  to  blame,  by  God,  I  say  you  soth. 

Swiche  maner  wordes  hadden  we  on  bond. 
Now  wol  I  speken  of  my  fourthe  husbond. 

My  fourthe  husbonde  was  a  revellour. 
This  is  to  sayn,  he  had  a  paramour. 
And  I  was  yonge  and  ful  of  ragerie, 
Stibbome  and  strong,  and  ioly  as  a  pie. 
Tho  coude  I  danoen  to  an  narpe  smale, 
And  sing  ywis  as  any  nightingale. 
Whan  I  had  dronke  a  draught  of  swete  wine. 
Metellius,  the  foule  cherle,  the  swine. 
That  with  a  staf  beraft  his  wif  hire  lif 
For  she  drank  wine,  though  I  had  ben  his  wif, 
Ne  shuld  he  not  have  daunted  me  fro  drinke : 
And  after  wine  of  Venus  most  I  thinke. 
For  al  so  siker  as  cold  engendreth  hayl, 
A  likerouB  mouth  most  ban  a  likerous  tayL 
In  woman  vinolent  is  no  defence, 
This  knowen  lechours  by  experience. 

But,  lord  Cinst,  whan  that  it  remembreih  ma 
Upon  mv  youth,  and  on  my  joiitee, 
It  tikleth  me  about  myn  herte-rote. 
Unto  this  day  it  doth  myn  herte  bote. 
That  I  have  had  my  world  as  in  my  timeu 
But  age,  aUs  I  that  all  wol  envenime, 
Hath  me  beraft  my  beautee  and  my  pith : 
Let  go,  farewel,  the  devil  go  therwith. 
The  flour  is  gon,  ther  n'is  no  more  to  tell. 
The  bren,  as  I  best  may,  now  moste  I  seU. 
But  yet  to  be  right  mery  wol  I  fond. 
Now  forth  to  tellen  of  my  fourthe  husbond. 

I  say,  I  had  in  herte  gret  despit, 
That  he  of  any  other  had  delit ; 
But  he  was  quit  by  God  and  by  Seint  Jooe : 
I  made  htm  of  the  same  wood  a  crooe. 
Not  of  my  body  in  no  foule  manere. 
But  certainly  I  made  folk  swiche  chere. 
That  in  his  owen  grese  I  made  him  trie 
For  anger,  and  for  veray  jalousie. 
By  God,  in  erth  I  was  his  purgatorie. 
For  which  I  hope  his  soule  be  in  glorie. 
For,  God  it  wote,  be  sate  ful  oft  and  songe, 
Whan  that  bis  sho  ful  bitterly  him  wronga 
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ner  VIS  no  wight,  aare  God  and  he,  that  wiste 

Id  manjr  a  wise  how  sore  that  I  him  twiste. 

He  died  whan  I  came  fro  Jerusalem, 

And  tith  ygraTo  under  the  rode-beem : 

All  is  ha  tombe  not  so  carious 

A«  WIS  the  aepnlcre  of  him  Darios, 

Whieh  dial  Appelles  wrought  so  sotelly. 

It  is  but  waat  to  bury  hem  preciously. 

Let  him  fikrewel,  Crod  give  his  soule  rest, . 

He  is  now  in  his  grave  and  in  his  chest. 

Now  of  my  fifthe  husbonde  wol  I  telle  : 
G<m1  let  his  soule  never  come  in  helle. 
And  yet  was  he  to  me  the  moste  shrew. 
Vat  fele  I  on  my  ribbes  all  by  rew, 
And  ever  shal,  unto  min  ending  day. 
Bat  in  our  bed  he  was  so  fresh  and  gay, 
And  tberwithall  he  eoude  so  wel  me  glose. 
Whan  that  he  wolde  ban  my  belle  chose. 
That,  though  he  had  me  bet  on  every  bon. 
He  coade  win  agen  my  love  anon. 
I  now,  I  love  htm  the  bet,  for  he 
Was  of  hiB  love  so  dangerous  to  me. 
We  wimmen  ban,  if  that  I  shal  not  lie> 
In  this  matere  a  queinte  fantasie. 
Waite,  what  thing  we  may  nat  lightly  have, 
Theiafter  wol  we  cry  all  day  and  ci*ave. 
Forbede  us  thing,  and  that  desiren  we  ; 
Picee  on  U8  fast,  and  thanne  wol  we  flee. 
With  danger  uttren  we  all  our  chaffare  ; 
Gret  prees  at  market  maketh  dere  ware, 
And  to  gret  chepe  is  holden  at  litel  prise  ; 
This  knoweth  every  woman  that  is  wise. 

My  filthe  husbonde,  God  his  soule  blesse, 
Which  that  I  toke  for  love  and  no  richesse. 
He  aomCime  was  a  clerk  of  Oxenforde, 
And  had  left  aeole,  and  went  at  home  at  horde 
With  my  goasib,  dwelling  in  oure  toun  : 
God  have  hire  soule,  hire  name  was  Alisonn. 
She  knew  my  herie  and  all  my  privetee. 
Bet  than  our  parish  preest,  so  mote  I  the. 
To  hire  bewried  I  my  conseil  all ; 
Far  had  my  husbond  pissed  on  a  wall, 
Or  don  a  thing  that  shuld  have  cost  his  lif. 
To  hire,  and  to  another  worthy  wif, 
Ai^  to  my  nece,  which  that  I  loved  wel, 
1  wold  have  told  his  conseil  every  deL 
And  so  I  did  ful  often,  God  it  wote, 
That  made  his  face  ful  often  red  and  bote 
For  veray  shame,  and  blamed  himself,  for  he 
Had  told  to  me  so  gret  a  privetee. 

And  so  befell  that  ones  in  a  Lent, 
So  often  times  I  to  my  gossib  wen^ 
^or  ever  yet  I  loved  to  be  gay. 
And  for  to  waike  in  March,  April,  and  May 
Fno  bona  to  hous,  to  heren  sondrv  tales) 
That  Jankin  clerk,  and  my  gossib  dame  Ales, 
And  I  myself,  into  tlie  feldes  went. 
Myn  husbond  was  at  London  all  that  Lent ; 
1  had  the  better  leiser  for  to  pleie, 
And  for  to  see,  and  eke  for  to  be  seie 
Of  lusty  folk ;  what  wist  I  wher  my  grace 
Was  ahapen  for  to  be,  or  in  what  place  t 
Therfore  made  I  my  visitations 
To  Tigiliea,  and  to  processions, 
To  pnc^ings  eke,  and  to  thise  pilgrimages, 
To  playes  of  miracles,  and  manages. 
And  wered  upon  my  gay  skarlet  gites. 
Thiae  vermes,  ne  thise  mothes,  ne  thise  mites 
Cpoo  my  paraille  frett  hem  never  a  del, 
And  vest  thou  wby  I  for  they  were  used  weL 
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Now  wol  I  tellen  forth  what  happed  me : 
I  say,  that  in  the  feldes  walked  we, 
Till  trewely  we  had  swiche  dalianoe 
This  clerk  and  I,  that  of  my  purvcance 
I  spake  to  him,  and  said  him  how  that  he^ 
If  t  were  widewe,  shulde  wedden  me. 
For  certainly,  I  say  for  no  bobance. 
Yet  was  I  never  without  purveance 
Of  manage,  ne  of  other  thinffes  eke : 
I  hold  a  mouses  wit  not  worm  a  leke, 
That  hath  but  on  hole  for  to  sterten  to^ 
And  if  that  faille,  than  is  all  ydo. 

I  bare  him  on  bond  he  had  enchanted  me ; 
(My  dame  taughte  me  that  subtiltee) 
And  eke  I  sayd,  I  mette  of  him  all  night, 
He  wold  ban  slain  me,  as  I  lay  upright, 
And  all  my  bed  was  full  of  veray  blood  ; 
But  yet  I  hope  that  ye  shuln  do  me  good : 
For  blood  betokeneth  gold,  as  me  was  taught. 
And  al  was  false,  I  dremed  of  him  right  naught. 
But  as  I  folwed  ay  my  dames  lore, 
As  wel  of  that  as  of  other  thinges  more. 

But  now,  sire,  let  me  see,  what  shall  I  sain  1 
A  ha,  bv  God  I  have  my  tale  again. 
Whan  tnat  my  fourthe  husbonde  was  on  bere^ 
I  wept  algate  and  made  a  sory  chere, 
As  vdves  moten,  for  it  is  the  usage  ; 
And  with  my  coverchefe  covered  my  visage  ; 
But,  for  that  I  was  purveyed  of  a  make, 
I  wept  but  smal,  and  that  I  undertake. 
To  chirche  was  myn  husbond  bom  a-morwe 
With  neigheboures  that  for  him  maden  sorwe, 
And  Jankin  oure  clerk  was  on  of  tho : 
As  helpe  me  Grod,  whan  that  I  saw  him  go 
After  the  here,  me  thought  he  had  a  paire 
Of  legges  and  of  feet,  so  clone  and  faire. 
That  all  my  hei'te  I  yave  unto  his  hold. 
He  was,  I  trow,  a  twenty  winter  old. 
And  I  was  fourty,  if  I  shal  say  soth. 
But  yet  I  had  alway  a  coltcs  toth. 
Gat-tothed  I  was,  and  that  became  me  wele, 
I  had  the  print  of  Seinte  Venus  sele. 
As  helpe  me  God,  I  was  a  lusty  on, 
And  faire,  aud  riche,  and  yonge,  and  wel  begon : 
And  ti*ewely,  as  miu  husbondes  tolden  me, 
I  had  tlie  beste  queiut  that  mighte  be. 
For  certes  I  am  all  venerian 
In  feling,  and  my  herte  is  marcian  : 
Venus  me  yave  my  lust  and  likerousnesse. 
And  Mars  yave  me  my  sturdy  hardinesse. 
Min  ascendent  was  Taure,  and  Mars  thcrinne ; 
Alas,  alas,  tliat  ever  love  was  sinne  I 
I  folwed  ay  min  inclination 
By  vertue  of  my  constellation  : 
That  made  me  that  I  coude  nat  withdraw 
My  chambre  of  Venus  from  a  good  felaw. 
Yet  have  I  Martes  merke  upon  my  faoei, 
And  also  in  another  privee  place. 
For  God  so  wisly  be  my  salvation, 
I  loved  never  b)"  no  discx'etion. 
But  ever  folwed  min  appetit, 
All  were  he  shorte,  lonee,  blacke,  or  white, 
I  toke  no  kepe,  so  that  lie  liked  me, 
How  poure  he  was,  ne  eke  of  what  degree 

What  shuld  I  save  I  but  at  the  moiithes  endo 
This  joly  clerk  Jankin,  that  was  so  hende, 
Hath  wedded  me  with  eret  solempnitee, 
And  to  him  yave  I  all  Uie  lond  and  fee. 
That  ever  was  me  yeven  therbefore : 
But  afterward  repented  me  ful  sore. 
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He  n'olde  suffre  nothing  of  my  list. 
By  God  he  smote  me  ones  with  his  fist, 
For  that  I  root  out  of  his  hook  a  lefe, 
That  of  the  stroke  myn  ere  wex  al  defe. 
Stihbome  I  was,  as  is  a  leonesse, 
And  of  my  tonge  a  veray  jangleresse, 
And  walke  I  wold,  as  I  had  don  befom. 
Fro  hous  to  hous,  although  he  had  it  sworn : 
For  which  he  oftentimes  wolde  preche, 
And  me  of  olde  Romaine  gestes  teehe. 

How  he  Sulpitius  Grallus  left  his  wif. 
And  hire  forsoke  for  terme  of  all  his  lif. 
Not  hut  for  open-heded  he  hire  say 
Loking  out  at  his  dore  upon  a  day. 

Another  Romaine  told  he  me  by  name. 
That,  for  his  wif  was  at  a  sommer  game 
Without  his  weting,  he  forsoke  hire  eke. 

And  than  wold  he  upon  his  Bible  seke 
That  ilke  proverbe  of  Ecclesiaste, 
Wher  he  commandeth,  and  forbedeth  faste, 
Man  shal  not  suffer  his  wif  go  roule  aboute. 

Than  wold  he  say  right  thus  withouten  doute : 
Who  so  that  bildeth  his  hous  all  of  salwes, 
And  pricketh  his  blind  hors  over  the  falwes. 
And  suffereth  his  wif  to  go  seken  haiwes. 
Is  worthy  to  be  honged  on  the  galwes. 

But  all  for  nought,  I  sette  not  an  hawe 
Of  his  proverbes,  ne  of  his  olde  sawe  ; 
Ne  I  wold  not  of  him  corrected  be. 
I  hate  hem  that  my  vices  tellen  me, 
And  so  do  mo  of  us  (God  wote)  than  I. 
This  made  him  wood  with  me  all  utterly ; 
I  n'olde  not  forbore  hun  in  no  cas. 

Now  wol  I  say  you  soth  by  Seint  Thomafl^ 
Why  that  I  rent  out  of  his  book  a  lefe, 
For  which  he  smote  me,  so  that  I  was  defe. 

He  had  a  book,  that  gladly  night  and  day 
For  his  disport  he  wolde  it  rede  alway. 
Ho  doped  it  Valerie,  and  Theophrast, 
And  with  that  book  he  lough  alway  ful  fast. 
And  eke  ther  was  a  clerk  somtime  at  Rome, 
A  cardinal,  that  highte  Seint  Jerome, 
That  made  a  book  again  Jovinian, 
Which  book  was  ther,  and  eke  Tertulliany 
Crisippus,  Trotula,  and  Helowis, 
That  was  abbesse  not  fer  fro  Paris  } 
And  eke  the  paraboles  of  Salomon, 
Ovides  art,  and  bourdes  many  on  ; 
And  alle  thise  were  bonden  in  o  volume. 
And  every  night  and  day  was  his  costume 
(Whan  he  had  leiser  and  vacation 
From  other  worldly  occupation) 
To  reden  in  this  book  of  wikked  wives. 
He  knew  of  hem  mo  legendes  and  mo  lives. 
Than  ben  of  goode  wives  in  the  Bible. 

For  trusteth  wel,  it  is  an  impossible, 
That  any  clerk  wol  speken  good  of  wives, 
(But  if  it  be  of  holy  seintes  lives) 
Ne  of  non  other  woman  never  the  mo. 
Who  peinted  the  leon,  telleth  me,  who  ! 
By  Grod,  if  wimmen  haddeu  written  stories^ 
As  clerkes  lian,  within  hir  oratories, 
They  wold  have  writ  of  men  more  wikkednesse, 
Than  all  the  merke  of  Adam  may  redi^esse. 
The  children  of  Mercury  and  of  Venus 
Ben  in  hir  werking  ful  contrarious. 
Mercury  loveth  wisdom  and  science. 
And  Venus  loveth  riot  and  dispence. 
And  for  hir  divers  disposition, 
£che  falleth  in  others  exaltation. 


As  thus,  God  wote,  Mercury  is  desolat 
In  Pisces,  wher  Venus  is  exaltat. 
And  Venus  falleth  wher  Mercury  is  reised. 
Therfore  no  woman  of  no  clerk  is  preised. 
The  clerk  whan  he  is  old,  and  may  nought  do 
Of  Venus  werkes  not  worth  his  old  sho. 
Than  sitteth  he  doun,  and  writeth  in  his  dotage, 
That  wimmen  cannot  kepe  hir  mariage. 
But  novir  to  purpoB,  why  I  tolde  thee. 
That  I  was  beten  for  a  book  parde. 

Upon  a  night  Jankin,  that  was  onr  nie. 
Red  on  hb  book,  as  he  sate  by  the  fire, 
Of  Eva  first,  that  for  hire  wikkednesse 
Was  all  mankinde  broueht  to  wretchednesse, 
For  which  that  Jesu  Crist  himself  was  slain. 
That  bought  us  with  his  herte-blood  again. 

Lo  here  expresse  of  wimmen  may  ye  find. 
That  woman  was  the  losse  of  all  mankind. 

Tho  redde  he  me  how  Sampson  lost  his  heres 
Sloping,  his  lemman  kitte  hem  with  hire  sheres, 
Thurgh  whiche  treson  lost  he  both  his  eyen. 

Tho  redde  he  me,  if  that  I  shal  not  lien. 
Of  Hercules,  and  of  his  Deianire, 
That  caused  him  to  set  himself  a-fire. 

Nothing  forgat  he  the  care  and  the  wo. 
That  Socrates  had  with  his  wives  two  ; 
How  Xantippa  cast  pisse  upon  his  bed. 
This  sely  man  sat  still,  as  he  were  ded, 
He  wiped  his  bed,  no  more  dorst  he  sain. 
But,  er  the  thonder  stint  ther  cometh  rain. 

Of  Pasiphae,  that  was  the  qoene  of  Crete, 
For  shrewednesse  him  thought  the  tale  swete. 
Fie,  speke  no  more  (it  is  a  grisely  thing) 
Of  hire  horrible  lust  and  hire  liking. 

Of  Clitemnestra  for  hire  lecherie 
That  falsely  made  hire  husbond  for  to  die. 
He  redde  it  with  ful  good  devotion. 

He  told  me  eke,  for  what  occasion 
Amphiorax  at  Thebes  lost  his  lif : 
My  nusbond  had  a  legend  of  his  wif 
Eriphile,  that  for  an  ouche  of  gold 
Hath  prively  unto  the  Grekee  told, 
Wher  tliat  hire  husbond  hidde  him  in  s  place. 
For  which  he  had  at  Thebes  sory  grace. 

Of  Lima  told  he  me,  and  of  Lucie : 
They  bothe  made  hir  husbondes  for  to  die, 
That  on  for  love,  that  other  was  for  hate. 
Lima  hire  husbond  on  an  even  late 
Empoysoned  hath,  for  tliat  she  was  his  fo : 
Lucia  likerous  loved  hire  husbond  so. 
That  for  he  shuld  alway  upon  hire  thinke, 
She  yave  him  swiche  a  manor  love-drinke. 
That  he  was  ded  er  it  were  by  the  morwe : 
And  thus  algates  husbondes  hadden  sorwe. 

Than  told  he  me,  how  on  Latumeua 
Complained  to  his  felaw  Arius, 
That  in  his  gardin  growed  swiche  a  tree. 
On  which  he  said  how  that  his  wives  three 
Honged  hemself  for  hertes  despitous. 
O  leve  brother,  quod  this  Arius, 
Yeve  me  a  plant  of  thilke  blessed  tree, 
And  in  my  gardin  planted  shal  it  be. 

Of  later  date  of  wives  hath  he  redde. 
That  som  han  slain  hir  husbonds  in  hir  bedde^ 
And  let  hir  lechour  dight  hem  all  the  night. 
While  that  the  corps  lay  in  the  flore  upright : 
And  som  han  driven  nailes  in  hir  brain. 
While  that  they  slepe,  and  thus  they  han  hem  sliun 
Som  han  hem  yeven  poyson  in  hir  drink  : 
He  spake  more  harm  than  herte  may  bethinke 
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And  tberwiUuJl  he  knew  of  mo  proTcrbes, 
Than  in  this  worid  their  growen  gras  or  herbes. 

Bet  is  (qaod  he)  thin  habitation 
Be  with  a  leon,  or  a  foule  dragon^ 
Hhui  with  a  woman  using  for  to  chide. 

Bet  is  (qnod  he)  high  in  the  roof  abide, 
Than  with  an  angry  woman  doun  in  the  hous, 
Thej  ben  so  wikked  and  oontrarious  : 
TImj  haten,  that  hir  huabonds  loven  ay. 

Her  sajd,  a  woman  east  hire  shame  away, 
Whan  she  cast  of  hire  smock  ;  and  forthermo, 
A  £ure  woman,  but  she  be  chast  also, 
U  like  a  gold  ring  in  a  sowes  nose. 

Who  eoode  wene,  or  who  coade  suppose 
The  WD  that  in  min  herte  was,  and  the  pine  ^ 
And  whan  I  saw  he  n'olde  never  iine 
To  reden  on  this  cursed  book  all  night, 
Al  aodenly  three  leves  iiave  I  plight 
Oit  of  h»  book,  right  as  he  redde,  and  eke 
I  vith  my  fist  so  toke  him  on  the  cheke. 
That  in  oure  fire  he  fell  bakward  adoun. 
Aad  he  up  sterte,  as  doth  a  wood  leoan, 
And  with  his  fist  he  smote  me  on  the  hed. 
That  in  the  flure  I  lay  as  I  were  ded. 
And  whan  he  saw  how  stille  that  I  lay. 
He  was  agast,  and  wold  have  fled  away, 
1^  at  the  last  out  of  my  swough  I  brayde. 
0,  hast  thou  sUin  me,  false  theef  1     I  sayde, 
Aad  for  my  lend  thus  hast  thou  mordred  me  ! 
£r  1  be  ded,  yet  wol  I  kisaen  thee. 
And  nere  he  came,  and  kneled  faire  adoun, 
And  aayde  ;  dere  suster  AUaoun, 
As  belpe  me  God  I  shal  thee  never  smite  : 
That  I  hare  don  it  is  thyself  to  wite, 
Foryeve  it  me,  and 'that  I  thee  beseke. 
Aad  yet  eftsones  I  hitte  him  on  the  cheke, 
Aad  aayde  ;  theef,  thus  much  am  I  awreke, 
Nov  wol  I  die,  I  may  no  longer  speke. 

Bot  at  the  last,  with  mochel  care  and  wo 
We  fell  accorded  by  ourselven  two : 
Re  jaf  me  all  the  bridel  in  min  bond 
To  haa  the  governance  of  hous  and  lond, 
Asd  of  his  tonge,  and  of  his  bond  also. 
And  made  him  brenne  his  book  anou  right  tho. 

And  whan  that  I  had  gotten  unto  me 
By  maistrie  all  the  soveiainetee. 
And  that  he  aayd,  min  owen  trewe  wif, 
I>oa8theelistythetermeof  aU  th^  lif, 
Kcpe  thin  honour,  and  kepe  eke  mm  estat ; 
Afitier  that  day  we  never  had  debat. 
God  belpe  me  so,  I  was  to  him  as  kinde, 
Ajaoy  wif  fro  Denmark  unto  Inde, 
Aad  il  ao  trewe,  and  so  was  he  to  me  : 
I  pray  to  God  that  sit  in  majestee 
So  bliaw  his  soule,  for  his  mercy  dere. 
Now  wol  I  say  my  tale  if  ye  wol  here. 

The  fiere  lough  whan  he  had  herd  all  this : 
Nov  dame,  quod  he,  so  have  I  joye  and  blis, 
Thb  is  a  long  preamble  of  a  tale. 

Aad  whan  the  Sompoour  herd  the  frere  gale^ 
U>  (qood  this  Sompnour)  Goddes  armes  two, 
A  frere  wol  entermete  him  evermo  : 
Lo,  goode  men,  a  flie  and  eke  a  frere 
Wol  ffJH  to  every  dish  and  eke  matere. 
^^Hat  apekest  thou  of  preambulatioun  ! 
^^Hiat  1  amble  or  trot ;  or  pees,  or  go  sit  doun  : 
Thou  lettest  our  disport  in  this  matere. 

Ye,  vohthou  so.  Sire  Sompnour  t  quod  the  frere ; 
Why  n^iiuth  I  shal,  er  that  I  go, 
'«0  <tf  a  aompnoor  swiche  a  tale  or  two, 


That  all  the  folk  shal  laughen  in  this  place. 

Now  elles,  frere,  I  wol  beshrewe  thy  face, 
(Quod  thb  Sompnour)  and  I  beshrewe  me, 
But  if  I  telle  tales  two  or  three 
Of  freres,  or  I  come  to  Sidenbome, 
That  I  shal  make  thin  herte  for  to  morne  « 
For  wel  I  wot  thy  patience  is  gon. 

Our  hoste  cried  ;  pees,  and  that  anou  ; 
And  sayde  ;  let  the  woman  tell  hire  tale. 
Ye  fare  as  folk  that  dronken  ben  of  ale. 
Do,  dame^  tell  forth  your  tale,  and  that  is  best 

Al  redy,  sire,  quod  she,  right  as  you  lest. 
If  I  have  licence  of  this  worthy  frere. 

Yes,  dame,  quod  he,  tell  forth,  and  I  wol  here. 
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In  olde  dayes  of  the  king  Artour, 

Of  which  that  Bretons  speken  gret  honour. 

All  was  this  lond  fulfilled  of  faerie  ; 

The  Elf.quene,  with  hire  joly  compagnie. 

Danced  fui  oft  in  many  a  grene  mede. 

This  was  the  old  opinion  as  I  rede  ; 

I  speke  of  many  hundred  yeres  ago  ; 

But  now  can  no  man  see  non  elves  mo. 

For  now  the  grete  charitee  and  prayeres 

Of  limitoures  and  other  holy  freres. 

That  serchen  every  land  and  every  streme, 

As  thikke  as  motes  in  the  sonne-beme, 

Blissing  halles,  chambres,  kichenes,  and  boures 

Citees  and  burghes,  castles  highe  and  toui'es, 

Thropes  and  bernes,  shepenes  and  dairies. 

This  maketh  that  ther  ben  no  faeries  : 

For  ther  as  wont  to  walken  was  an  elf, 

Ther  walketh  now  the  limitour  himself. 

In  undermeles  and  in  morweninges. 

And  sayth  his  Matinee  and  his  holy  thinges. 

And  he  goth  in  his  limitatioun. 

Women  may  now  go  safely  up  and  doun, 

In  every  bush,  and  under  every  tree, 

Ther  is  non  other  incubus  but  he. 

And  he  ne  will  don  hem  no  dishonour. 

And  so  befell  it,  that  this  king  Artour 
Had  in  his  hous  a  lusty  bachelor. 
That  on  a  day  came  riding  fro  river  : 
And  happed,  that,  alone  as  she  was  borne, 
He  saw  a  maiden  walking  him  beforne, 
Of  which  maid  he  anon,  maugre  hire  hed. 
By  veray  force  beraft  hire  maidenhed : 
For  which  oppression  was  swiche  clamour. 
And  swiche  pursuite  unto  the  king  Artour, 
That  damned  was  this  knight  for  to  he  ded 
By  cours  of  la  we,  and  shuld  have  lost  his  hed, 
(raraventure  swiche  was  the  statute  tho,; 
But  that  the  queue  and  other  ladies  mo 
So  longe  praieden  the  king  of  grace. 
Til  he  his  lif  him  granted  in  the  place. 
And  yaf  him  to  the  quene,  all  at  hire  will 
To  chese  whether  she  wold  him  save  or  spill. 

The  quene  thanketh  the  king  with  al  hire  might ; 
And  after  this  thus  spake  she  to  the  knight. 
Whan  that  she  saw  hire  time  upon  a  day. 

Thou  standest  yet  (quod  she)  in  swiche  array, 
That  of  thy  lif  yet  hast  thou  no  seuretee ; 
I  grant  thee  lif,  if  thou  canst  tellen  me^ 
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What  thing  is  it  that  women  most  desiren  : 

Beware,  and  kepe  thy  neklce-bone  from  yren. 

And  if  thou  canst  not  tell  it  me  anon, 

Yet  wol  I  yeve  thee  leve  for  to  gon 

A  twelvemonth  and  a  day,  to  sake  and  lore 

An  answer  suffisant  in  this  matere. 

And  seuretee  wol  I  have,  or  that  thon  pace, 

Thy  body  for  to  yelden  in  this  place. 

Wo  was  the  knight,  and  sorwefully  he  siketh  ; 
But  what !  he  may  not  don  all  as  him  liketh. 
And  at  the  last  he  chese  him  for  to  wende, 
And  come  agen  right  at  the  yeres  ende 
With  swiche  answer,  as  God  wold  him  purvay : 
And  taketh  his  leve,  and  wendeth  forth  his  way. 

He  seketh  every  hous  and  every  place, 
Wher  as  he  hopeth  for  to  iinden  grace, 
To  lemen  what  thing  women  loven  moste  : 
But  he  ne  coude  ariven  in  no  coste, 
Wher  as  he  mighte  find  in  this  matere 
Two  creatures  according  in  fere. 
Som  saiden,  women  loven  best  richesse, 
Som  saiden  honour,  som  saiden  jolinesse, 
Som  riche  array,  som  saiden  lust  a-bedde, 
And  oft  time  to  be  widewe  and  to  be  wedde. 

Some  saiden,  that  we  ben  in  herte  most  esed 
Whan  that  we  ben  yflatered  and  ypreised. 
He  goth  ful  nigh  the  sothe,  I  wol  not  lie ; 
A  man  shal  winne  us  best  with  flaterie  ; 
And  with  attendance,  and  with  besinesse 
Ben  we  ylimed  bothe  more  and  lesse. 

And  som  men  saiden,  that  we  loven  best 
For  to  be  free,  and  do  right  as  us  lest, 
And  that  no  man  reprove  us  of  our  vice, 
But  say  that  we  ben  wise,  and  nothing  nice. 
For  trewely  ther  n'is  non  of  us  all. 
If  any  wight  wol  claw  us  on  the  gall. 
That  we  n'ill  kike,  for  that  he  saith  us  soth  * 
Assay,  and  he  shal  find  it,  that  so  doth. 
For  be  we  never  so  vicious  withinne. 
We  wol  be  holden  wise  and  dene  of  sinne. 

And  som  saiden,  that  gret  delit  ban  we 
For  to  be  holden  stable  and  eke  secre. 
And  in  o  purpos  stedfastly  to  dwell. 
And  not  bewreyen  thing  that  men  us  tell. 
But  that  tale  is  not  worth  a  rake^stele. 
Parde  we  women  connen  nothing  hele, 
Witnesse  on  Mida ;  wol  ye  here  the  tale  1 

Ovide,  amonges  other  thinges  smale, 
Said,  Mida  had  under  his  longe  heres 
Growing  upon  his  hed  two  asses  ores  ; 
The  whiche  vice  he  hid,  as  he  beste  might, 
Ful  subtilly  from  every  mannes  sight, 
That,  save  his  wif,  ther  wist  of  it  no  mo  ; 
He  loved  hire  most,  and  trusted  hire  also  ; 
He  praied  hire,  that  to  no  creature 
She  n*oIde  tellen  of  his  disfigure. 

She  swore  him,  nay,  for  all  the  world  to  winne. 
She  n'olde  do  that  vUanie,  ne  sinne. 
To  make  hire  husbond  han  so  foule  a  name  : 
She  n'olde  not  tell  it  for  hire  owen  shame. 
But  natheles  hire  thouffhte  that  she  dide, 
That  she  so  longe  shuld  a  conseil  hide  ; 
Hire  thought  it  swal  so  sore  aboute  hire  herte. 
That  nedely  som  word  hire  must  asterte  ; 
And  sith  she  dorst  nat  telle  it  to  no  man, 
Doun  to  a  mareis  faste  by  she  ran. 
Til  she  came  ther,  hire  herte  was  a  >  fire  : 
And  as  a  bitore  bumbleth  in  the  mire, 
She  laid  hire  mouth  unto  the  water  doun. 
Rewrey  me  not^  thou  water,  with  thy  soun« 


Quod  she,  to  thee  T  tell  it,  and  no  mo, 
Min  husbond  hath  long  asses  ores  two. 
Now  is  min  herte  all  hole,  now  is  it  ou^ 
I  might  no  longer  kepe  it  out  of  dout. 
Here  may  ye  see,  though  we  a  time  abide. 
Yet  out  it  moste,  we  can  no  conseil  hide. 
The  remenant  of  the  tale,  if  ye  wol  here, 
Redeth  Ovide,  and  ther  ye  may  it  lore. 

This  knight,  of  which  my  tale  is  specially. 
Whan  that  he  saw  he  might  not  come  therby, 
(This  is  to  sayn,  what  women  loven  most) 
Within  his  brest  ful  sorweful  was  his  gost. 
But  home  he  goth,  he  mighte  not  sojonme. 
The  .day  was  come,  that  homwud  must  he  tune. 
And  in  his  way,  it  happed  him  to  ride 
In  all  his  care,  under  a  forest  side, 
Wheras  he  saw  upon  a  dance  go 
Of  ladies  foure  and  twenty,  and  yet  mo. 
Toward  this  ilke  dance  he  drow  ful  yeme. 
In  hope  thai  he  som  wisdom  shulde  leme  ; 
But  certainly,  er  he  came  fully  there, 
Yvanished  was  this  dance,  he  n*iste  not  wher  ; 
No  creature  saw  he  that  bare  lif. 
Save  on  the  grene  he  saw  sitting  a  wif, 
A  fouler  wight  ther  may  no  man  devise. 
Agiune  this  knight  this  olde  wif  nn  arise, 
And  said  ;  sire  knight,  here  forth  ne  lith  no  way. 
Tell  me  what  that  ye  seken  by  your  fay. 
Faraventure  it  may  the  better  be  : 
Thise  olde  folk  con  mochel  thing,  quod  she. 

My  leve  mother,  quod  this  Jcnight,  certain, 
I  n'am  but  ded,  but  if  that  I  can  sain. 
What  thing  it  is  that  women  most  desire : 
Coude  ye  me  wisse,  I  wold  quite  wel  your  hire. 
Plight  me  thy  trouthe  here  in  myn  bond,  quod  she. 
The  nexte  thing  that  I  requere  of  thee 
Thou  shalt  it  do,  if  it  be  in  thy  might, 
And  I  wol  tell  it  you  or  it  be  night. 

Have  here  my  trouthe,quod  the  knight,  I  graimte. 

Thanne,  quod  she,  I  dare  me  wel  avaunte. 
Thy  lif  is  sauf,  for  I  wol  stond  therby. 
Upon  my  lif  the  quene  wol  say  as  I  : 
Let  see,  which  is  the  proudest  of  hem  alle, 
That  wereth  on  a  kerchef  or  a  calle. 
That  dare  sayn  nay  of  that  I  shal  you  tedie. 
Let  us  go  forth  wi&outen  longer  speche. 

Tho  rowned  she  a  pistel  in  his  ere. 
And  bad  him  to  be  glad,  and  have  no  fere. 

Whan  they  ben  comen  to  the  court,  this  knight 
Said,  he  had  hold  his  day,  as  he  had  hight, 
And  redy  was  his  auswere,  as  he  saide. 
Ful  many  a  noble  wif,  and  many  a  maide. 
And  many  a  widewe,  for  that  they  ben  wise, 
(The  quene  hireself  sitting  as  a  justice) 
Assembled  ben,  his  answer  for  to  here. 
And  afterward  this  knight  was  bode  appere. 

To  every  wight  commanded  was  silence. 
And  that  we  luiight  shuld  tell  in  audience. 
What  thing  that  worldly  women  loven  best. 
This  knight  ne  stood  not  still,  as  doth  a  best. 
But  to  this  question  anon  answerd 
With  manly  vois,  that  all  the  court  it  herd. 

My  liege  lady,  generally,  qnod  he. 
Women  desiren  to  han  soverainetee, 
As  well  over  hir  husbond  as  hir  love, 
And  for  to  ben  in  maistrie  him  above. 
This  is  your  most  desire,  though  ye  me  kille, 
Doth  as  you  list,  I  am  here  at  your  wiUe. 

In  all  the  court  ne  was  ther  wif  ne  nuude^ 
Ne  widewe,  that  contraried  that  he  siude. 
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But  said,  he  waa  worthy  to  han  his  lif . 

And  with  that  word  up  stert  this  olde  wif, 
Which  that  the  knight  saw  sitting  on  the  grene. 
Merey,  quod  she,  my  soTeraine  laidy  quene, 
£r  tiuit  your  eonrt  depart,  as  doth  me  right. 
I  tuighte  this  answer  unto  this  knight, 
For  whieh  he  plighte  me  his  trouthe  there, 
The  firste  thing  I  wold  of  him  requere. 
He  wold  it  do,  if  it  Uy  in  his  might. 
Before  this  eonrt  than  pray  I  thee,  sire  knight^ 
Qood  she,  that  thou  me  take  unto  thy  wif, 
For  vei  thon  woet,  that  I  have  kept  thy  lif : 
If  I  say  fialae,  say  nay  upon  thy  fay. 

This  knight  answered,  alas  and  wala  wa ! 
I  woe  right  wd  that  swiche  was  my  behest. 
For  Goddes  love  as  chese  a  new  request : 
Tftke  all  my  good,  and  let  my  body  go. 

Nay  than,  quod  she,  I  shrewe  us  bothe  two. 
Fiir  though  t^t  I  be  olde,  foule,  and  pore, 
I  D*olde  for  all  the  metal  ne  the  ore. 
That  under  erthe  is  grave,  or  lith  above, 
Bat  if  thy  wif  I  were  and  eke  thy  love. 

My  k)ve  !  quod  he,  nay,  my  dampnation. 
Alas  1  that  any  of  my  nation 
Shold  ever  bo  foule  disparaged  be. 
Bst  all  for  nought ;  the  end  is  this,  that  he 
CaiMrained  vms^  he  nedes  must  hire  wed, 
Aad  taketh  this  olde  wif,  and  goth  to  bed. 

Now  wolden  som  men  sayn  paraventure^ 
That  for  my  negligence  I  do  no  cure 
To  tdlen  you  the  joye  and  all  the  array. 
That  at  the  feste  was  that  ilke  day. 

To  which  thing  shortly  answeren  I  shal : 
I  «y  ther  was  no  joye  ue  feste  at  al, 
Ther  n'as  but  hevinease  and  mochel  sorwe : 
Fot  priveiy  he  wedded  hire  on  the  morwe, 
Acd  all  day  after  hid  him  as  an  oule, 
So  WD  was  him,  his  wif  loked  so  foule. 

Gret  was  the  wo  the  knight  had  in  his  thought 
w  km  he  was  with  his  wif  a-bed  ybrought, 
H«  wmlweth,  and  he  tumeth  to  and  fro. 

This  olde  wif  lay  smiling  evermo, 
•ind  said :  O  dere  husbond,  benedicite^ 
Fareth  every  knight  thus  with  his  wif  as  ye  ! 
Is  this  the  lawe  of  king  Artoures  hous  I 
Is  eTcry  knight  of  his  thus  dangerous  ? 
I  am  your  owen  love,  and  eke  your  wif, 
I  uiihe,  which  that  saved  hath  your  lif. 
And  eertes  yet  did  I  you  never  unright. 
why  fare  ve  thus  with  roe  this  firste  night ! 
le  iaren  Hke  a  man  had  lost  his  wit. 
What  is  my  gilt  t  for  Goddes  love  tell  it, 
And  it  shal  ben  amended,  if  I  may. 

Amended  !  quod  this  knight,  alas !  nay,  nay, 
It  wol  not  ben  amended  never  mo  ; 
Thtm  art  so  lothly,  and  so  olde  also. 
And  therto  comen  of  so  low  a  kind, 
That  litel  wonder  is  though  I  walwe  and  wind  ; 
^  wolde  God,  min  herte  wolde  brest. 

U  this,  qaod  she,  the  cause  of  your  unrest  I 

Y«  certainly,  quod  he,  no  wonder  is. 

f*  i!^ •^»  *1°*^  "''®'  I.coude  amend  all  this. 
If  that  me  Ibt,  er  it  were  dayes  three, 
^n*^/* lighten  here  you  unto  me. 

Bnt  for  ye  speketi  of  swiche  gentillease, 
A*  B  deseended  out  of  old  richesse, 
P^^'J^^ore  shullen  ye  be  gentilmen  ; 
a^Hje  arrogance  n'is  not  worth  an  hen. 

Lolce  who  that  is  most  vertuous  alway, 
*n»s and apert, and  most  entendeth  ay 


To  do  the  gentil  dedes  that  he  can. 
And  take  Jiim  for  the  gretest  gentilman. 
Crist  wol  we  claime  of  him  our  gentillessoy 
Not  of  our  elders  for  hir  old  richesse. 
For  tliough  they  yeve  us  all  hir  heritage, 
For  which  we  claime  to  ben  of  high  parage. 
Yet  may  they  not  bequethen,  for  no  thing, 
To  non  of  us,  hir  vertuous  living, 
That  made  hem  gentilmen  called  to  be. 
And  bade  us  fulwen  hem  in  swiche  degree. 

Wei  can  the  wise  poet  of  Florence, 
That  highte  Dant,  spoken  of  this  sentence : 
Lo,  in  swiche  maner  rime  is  Dantes  tale. 

Ful  selde  up  riseth  by  his  branches  smale 
Prowesse  of  man,  for  God  of  his  goodnesse 
Wol  that  we  claime  of  him  our  gentitlesse : 
For  of  our  elders  may  we  nothing  clairae 
But  temporel  thing,  that  man  may  hurt  and  maime 

Eke  every  wight  wot  this  as  wel  as  I, 
If  gentillease  were  planted  naturelly 
Unto  a  certain  linage  donn  the  line, 
Prive  and  apert,  than  wold  they  never  fine 
To  don  of  gentillesse  the  faire  office, 
They  mighten  do  no  vilanie  or  vice. 

Take  fire  and  here  it  into  the  derkest  hous 
Betwix  this  and  the  mount  of  Caucasus, 
And  let  men  shette  the  dores,  and  go  thenne. 
Yet  wol  the  fire  as  faire  lie  and  brenne 
As  twenty  thonsand  men  might  it  behold  ; 
His  office  naturel  ay  wol  it  hold. 
Up  peril  of  my  lif,  til  that  it  die. 

Here  may  ye  see  wel,  how  that  genteiie 
Is  not  annexed  to  possession, 
Sith  folk  ue  don  hir  operation 
Alway,  as  doth  the  fire,  lo,  in  his  kind. 
For  God  it  wot,  men  moun  ful  often  find 
A  lordes  sone  do  shame  and  vilanie. 
And  he  that  wol  han  pris  of  his  genterie, 
For  he  was  boren  of  a  gentil  hous, 
And  had  his  elders  noble  and  vertuous. 
And  n'ill  himselven  do  no  gentil  dedes, 
Ne  folwe  his  gentil  auncestrie,  that  ded  is. 
He  n'ia  not  gentil,  ]ye  he  duk  or  erl ; 
For  vilains  sinful  dedes  make  a  cheil. 
For  gentillesse  n'is  but  the  renomee 
Of  thin  auncestres,  for  hir  high  bountee, 
Which  is  a  strange  thing  to  thy  persone  : 
Thy  gentillesse  cometh  fro  God  alone. 
Than  cometh  our  veray  gentillesse  of  grace, 
It  was  no  thing  bequethed  us  with  our  place. 

Thinketh  how  noble,  as  saith  Valerias, 
Was  thilke  TulHus  Hostilius, 
That  out  of  poverte  rose  to  high  noblesse. 
Redeth  Senek,  and  redeth  eke  Boece, 
Ther  shuil  ye  seen  expresse,  that  it  no  dred  is, 
That  he  is  gentil  that  doth  gentil  dedis. 
And  therfore,  leve  husbond,  I  thus  conclude^ 
Al  be  it  that  min  auncestres  weren  rude, 
Yet  may  the  highe  God,  and  so  hope  I, 
Granten  me  grace  to  liven  vertuously : 
Than  am  I  gentil,  whan  that  I  beginne 
To  liven  veriuously,  and  weiven  sinne. 

And  ther  as  ye  of  poverte  me  reprove, 
The  highe  Gk>d,  on  whom  that  we  beleve, 
In  wilful  poverte  chese  to  lede  his  lif : 
And  eertes,  every  man,  maiden,  or  wif 
May  understond,  that  Jesus  heven  king 
Ne  wold  not  chese  a  vicious  living. 

Glad  poverte  is  an  honest  thing  certaixu 
This  wol  Senek  and  other  clerkcs  sain. 
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Who  BO  that  halt  him  paid  of  his  poverte, 
[  hold  him  rich,  al  had  he  not  a  sherte. 
He  that  coTeiteth  is  a  poure  wight, 
For  he  wold  han  that  is  not  in  his  might. 
But  he  that  nought  hath,  ne  coveiteth  to  have, 
Is  riche,  although  ye  hold  him  but  a  knave, 
feray  poverte  is  sinne  proprely. 

Juvenal  saith  of  poverte  merily  : 
The  poure  man  whan  he  goth  by  the  way, 
Befom  the  theves  he  may  sing  and  play. 
Poverte  is  hateful  good  ;  and,  as  I  gesse, 
A  ful  gret  bringer  out  of  besinesse  ; 
A  gret  amender  eke  of  sapience 
To  him,  that  taketh  it  in  patience. 
Poverte  is  this,  although  it  seme  elenge. 
Possession  that  no  wight  wol  challenge. 
Poverte  ful  often,  whan  a  man  is  low, 
Maketh  his  God  and  eke  himself  to  know  : 
Poverte  a  spectakel  is,  as  thinketh  me, 
Thurgh  which  he  may  his  veray  frendes  see. 
And  therfore,  sire,  sin  that  I  you  not  greve, 
Of  my  poverte  no  more  me  repreve. 

Now,  sire,  of  elde,  that  ye  repreven  me  : 
And  oertes,  sire,  though  non  auctoritee 
Were  in  no  book,  ye  gentiles  of  honour 
Sain,  that  men  shuld  an  olde  wight  honour. 
And  clepe  him  fader,  for  your  sentillesse  ; 
And  auctours  shal  I  fiuden,  aa  I  gesse. 

Now  thir  ye  sain  that  1  am  foule  and  old, 
Than  drede  ye  not  to  ben  a  eokewold. 
For  filthe,  and  elde  also,  so  mote  I  the, 
Ben  grete  wardeins  upon  chastitee. 
But  natheles,  sin  I  know  your  delit, 
I  shal  fulfill  your  worldly  appetit. 

Chese  now  (quod  she)  on  of  thise  thinges  twey^ 
To  han  me  foule  and  old  til  that  I  dey. 
And  be  to  you  a  trewe  humble  wif. 
And  never  you  displese  in  all  my  lif : 
Or  elles  wol  ye  han  me  yonge  and  fairs. 
And  take  your  aventnre  of  the  repaire. 


That  shal  be  to  your  hous  because  of  me, 

Or  in  som  other  place  it  may  wel  be  I 

Now  chese  yourselven  whether  that  yoa  likeUi. 

This  knight  aviseth  him,  and  sore  siketh. 
But  at  the  last  he  said  in  this  manere  ; 

My  lady  and  my  love,  and  wif  so  dei«, 
I  put  me  in  your  wise  governance, 
Cheseth  yourself  which  may  be  most  plesanoe 
And  most  honour  to  you  and  vofi  also, 
I  do  no  force  the  whether  of  the  two : 
For  as  you  llketh,  it  sufficeth  me. 

Than  have  I  got  the  maisterie,  quod  she, 
Sin  I  may  chese  and  goveme  as  me  leat. 
Ye  certes,  wif,  quod  he,  I  hold  it  best. 

Kisse  me,  quod  she,  we  be  no  lenger  wrothe, 
For  by  my  trouth  I  wol  be  to  you  bothe. 
This  is  to  sayn,  ye  bothe  faire  and  good. 
I  pray  to  God  that  I  mote  sterven  wood. 
But  I  to  you  be  al  so  good  and  trewe, 
As  ever  was  wif,  sin  that  the  world  waa  newe  ; 
And  but  I  be  to-morwe  as  faire  to  seen. 
As  any  Udy,  emperice,  or  qu^e. 
That  is  betwix  the  Est  and  eke  the  West, 
Doth  with  my  lif  and  deth  right  as  you  lest. 
Cast  up  the  curtein,  loke  how  that  it  is. 

And  whan  the  knight  saw  verailyall  thia. 
That  she  so  faire  was,  and  so  yonge  therto. 
For  ioye  he  hent  hire  in  his  armes  two : 
His  nerte  bathed  in  a  bath  of  blisse, 
A  thousand  time  a-row  he  gan  hire  kisse  • 
And  she  obeyed  him  in  every  thing. 
That  mighte  don  him  plesance  or  liking. 
And  thus  they  live  unto  hir  lives  ende 
In  parfit  joye,  and  Jesu  Crist  us  sonde 
Husbondes  meke  and  yonge,  and  fressh  a-bed. 
And  grace  to  overhve  hem  Uiat  we  wed. 

And  eke  I  pray  Jesus  to  short  hir  lives. 
That  wol  not  be  governed  by  hir  wives. 
And  old  and  angry  nigards  of  dispenoe, 
God  send  hem  sone  a  veray  pestilence. 
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This  worthy  limitour,  this  noble  Frere, 
He  made  alway  a  manor  louring  chore 
Upon  the  Sompnour,  but  for  honestee 
No  vilains  word  as  yet  to  him  spake  he  : 
But  at  the  last  he  said  unto  the  wif ; 
Dame,  (quod  he)  €rod  yeve  you  right  good  lif. 
Ye  have  here  touched,  all  so  mote  I  the. 
In  scole  matere  a  ful  gret  difficultee. 
Ye  han  said  mochel  thing  right  wel,  I  say  : 
But,  dame,  here  as  we  riden  by  the  way. 
Us  nedeth  not  to  speken  but  of  game, 
And  let  auctoritees  in  Groddes  name 
To  preching,  and  to  scole  eke  of  clergie. 

But  if  it  like  unto  this  compagnie, 
I  wol  yon  of  a  Sompnour  tell  a  game ; 
Parde  ye  may  wel  knowen  by  the  name, 


.That  of  a  Sompnour  may  no  good  be  «ud  ; 
I  pray  that  non  of  you  be  evU  apaid  ; 
A  Sompnour  is  a  renner  up  and  doun 
With  mandements  for  fomicatioun. 
And  i&ybete  at  every  tonnes  ende. 

Tho  spake  our  hoste  ;  A,  sire,  ye  shold  benhende 
And  curteis,  as  a  man  of  your  estat. 
In  compagnie  we  wiln  have  no  debat : 
Telleth  your  tale,  and  let  the  Sompnour  be. 
Nay,  quod  the  Sompnour,  let  him  say  by  me 
What  so  him  list ;  whan  it  cometh  to  my  lot. 
By  God  I  shal  him  quiten  every  grot, 
I  shal  him  tellen  which  a'gret  honour 
It  is  to  be  a  flatering  limitour. 
And  eke  of  many  another  mauer  crime. 
Which  nedeth  not  rehersen  at  this  time. 
And  his  office  I  shal  him  tell  ywis. 
Our  hoste  answered  ;  pees,  no  more  of  this. 
And  afterward  he  said  unto  the  Frere, 
Tell  forUi  your  tale,  min  owon  maister  dere. 
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Wbiu»ii  tber  wms  dwelling  in  my  contree 

Ad  ardiedeken,  a  man  of  nigh  degree. 

That  boldely  dkl  execution 

In  pBiiiahing  of  fornication^ 

Of  vitclieeraft,  and  eke  of  bauderie, 

Of  defiunation,  and  avouterie. 

Of  durcfae-reTeSy  and  of  testaments. 

Of  oontnctB,  and  of  lack  of  sacramentSy 

Of  unre,  and  of  simonie  also  ; 

But  certes  leehonn  did  he  gretest  wo  ; 

They  sbolden  singen,  if  that  they  were  hent ; 

And  smale  tatheres  weren  foule  yshenty 

If  any  peivone  wold  upon  hem  plaine,         '  * 

Ther  mMit  astert  hem  no  pecunial  peine. 

For  smile  tithes,  and  smale  offering. 

He  made  the  peple  pitously  to  sing ; 

For  er  the  biuiop  hent  hem  with  his  crook 

They  wcten  in  the  arche^ekens  book  ; 

Thsn  had  he  thurgh  his  jurisdiction 

Power  to  don  on  hem  correction. 
He  had  a  Sompnour  redy  to  his  hond, 

A  riier  bor  was  non  in  Englelond  ; 

For  subtflly  he  had  his  espuulle, 

That  tanght  him  wel  wher  it  might  ought  availle. 

He  eoode  spare  of  leehoors  on  or  two, 

To  tedwn  him  to  fours  and  twenty  mo. 

For  though  this  Sompnour  wood  be  as  an  hare. 

To  tell  his  hariotrie  I  wol  not  spare, 
For  we  ben  out  of  hir  correction. 

They  ban  of  us  no  jurisdiction, 

Ne  aerershnl  have,  terme  of  all  hir  lives. 

Peter,  so  ben  the  women  of  the  stives, 
Qaod  tfak  Sompnour,  yput  out  of  our  cure. 

Pcei^  with  mischance  and  with  misaventure. 
Oar  boste  said,  and  let  him  tell  his  tale. 
Now  telleth  forth,  and  let  the  Sompnour  gale, 
Ke  apareCh  not,  min  owen  maister  dere. 

This  fidae  theef,  this  Sompnour,  quod  the  frere^ 
Had  alway  bandes  redy  to  liis  bond, 
At  any  baoke  to  lure  in  Englelond, 
That  told  him  all  the  secree  that  they  knewe. 
For  hir  aequalntance  was  not  come  of  newe ; 
They  weren  his  approvers  prively. 
He  tooke  himself  a  gret  profit  therby : 
Hia  inaaater  knew  not  alway  what  he  wan.' 

I  Witbooteo  mandement,  a  lowed  man 
He  eoode  sompne,  up  peine  of  Cristes  curse. 
And  they  were  inly  glad  to  fille  his  purse, 
And  maken  him  gret  festes  at  the  nale. 
And  ri^t  as  Ju£s  hadde  purses  smale 
And  «as  a  theef,  right  swiche  a  theef  was  he, 
Hia  nasler  hadde  but  half  his  duetee. 
He  was  (if  1  shal  yeven  him  his  laud) 

I  A  theef,  and  eke  a  Sompnour,  and  a  baud. 

>      He  had  eke  wenches  at  his  retenue, 
That  whether  that  sire  Robert  or  sire  Hue, 
Or  Jakke,  or  Hanf,  or  who  so  that  it  were 
That  lay  by  hem,  they  told  it  in  Ids  ere. 
Thos  «as  the  wenche  and  he  of  on  assent. 
Aad  he  wold  fecche  a  feined  mandement. 
And  sompne  hem  to  the  chapitre  bothe  two, 
And  pfll  the  man,  and  let  the  wenche  go. 
Tliaa  woM  be  say ;  firend,  I  shal  for  thy  sake 
Do  akrika  thee  out  of  oure  lettres  blake  ; 
Thee  thar  no  more  as  in  this  cas  travaille  ; 
I  am  thy  frend  thar  I  may  thee  availle. 


Certain  he  knew  of  briboures  many  mo. 
Than  possible  is  to  tell  in  yeres  two ; 
For  in  this  world  n'is  dogge  for  the  bowe. 
That  can  an  hurt  dere  from  an  hole  vknowe, 
Bet  than  this  Sompnour  knew  a  slie  lechour. 
Or  an  avoutrer,  or  a  paramour : 
And  for  that  was  the  fruit  of  all  hia  renty 
Tberfore  on  it  he  set  all  his  entent. 
And  so  befell,  that  ones  on  a  day 
This  Sompnour,  waiting  ever  on  his  pray. 
Rode  forth  to  sompne  a  widewe,  an  olde  ribibo, 
Fehiing  a  cause,  for  he  wold  ban  a  bribe. 
And  happed  that  he  saw  beforn  him  ride 
A  gay  yeman  under  a  forest  side  : 
A  bow  he  bare,  and  arwes  bright  and  kene, 
He  had  upon  a  courtepy  of  grene, 
An  hat  upon  hia  bed  with  frenges  blake. 

Sire,  quod  this  Sompnour,  haile  and  wel  atake. 
Welcome,  quod  he,  and  every  good  felaw  ; 
Whider  ridest  thou  under  this  grene  shaw  I 
(Saide  this  yeman)  wolt  thou  fer  to-day ! 

This  Sompnour  him  answerd,  and  saide,  nay. 
Here  faste  by  (quod  he)  is  min  entent 
To  riden,  for  to  reisen  up  a  rent. 
That  longeth  to  my  lordes  duetee. 

A,  art  thou  than  a  baillif !    Ye,  quod  he. 
(He  derate  not  for  veray  filth  and  shame 
Say  that  he  was  a  Sompnour,  for  the  name.) 

De  par  dieux,  quod  this  yeman,  leve  brother. 
Thou  art  a  baillif,  and  I  am  another. 
I  am  tmknowen,  as  in  this  contree. 
Of  thin  acquaintance  I  wol  prayen  thee. 
And  eke  of  brotherhed,  if  that  thee  list. 
I  have  gold  and  silver  lying  in  my  chiat ; 
If  that  thee  hap  to  come  in  to  our  shire, 
Al  shal  be  thin,  right  as  thou  wolt  desire. 

Grand  mercy ^  quod  thia  Sompnour,  by  my  faith. 
Everich  in  othen  bond  hia  trouthe  laith. 
For  to  be  swome  brethren  til  they  dey. 
In  daliaunce  they  riden  forth  and  pley. 

This  Sompnour,  which  that  was  as  fnl  of  jangles, 
As  ful  of  venime  ben  thise  wariangles. 
And  ever  enquering  upon  every  thing, 
Brother,  quod  he,  wher  is  now  your  dwellings 
Another  day  if  that  I  shuld  you  seche ! 

This  yemkn  him  answerd  In  softs  speche ; 
Brother,  quod  he,  fer  in  the  Nortli  contree, 
Wheras  I  hope  somtime  I  shal  thee  see. 
Or  we  depart  I  shal  thee  so  wel  wisse. 
That  of  min  hous  no  shalt  thou  never  misse. 

Now  brother,  quod  this  Sompnour,  I  you  pray» 
Teche  me,  while  that  we  riden  by  the  way, 
(Sith  that  ye  ben  a  bailUf  as  am  I) 
Som  subtiltee,  and  tell  me  faithfully 
In  min  office  how  I  may  moste  winne. 
And  spareth  not  for  conscience  or  for  sinne» 
But,  as  my  brother,  tell  me  how  do  ye. 

Now  bv  my  troudie,  brother  min,  said  he, 
As  I  shal  tellen  thee  a  faithful  tale. 
My  wages  ben  ful  streit  and  eke  ful  smale  ; 
My  lox^  is  hard  to  me  and  dangerous, 
And  min  office  is  ful  laborious  ; 
And  tberfore  by  extortion  I  leve, 
Forsoth  I  take  all  that  men  wol  me  yeve. 
Algates  by  sleighte  or  by  violence 
Fro  yere  to  yere  I  win  all  my  dispence ; 
I  can  no  better  tellen  faithfully. 

Now  certes,  (quod  this  Sompnour)  so  fare  It 
I  spare  not  to  taken,  God  it  wote. 
But  if  it  be  to  bevy  or  to  bote. 
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What  I  may  gete  in  conseil  prively. 
No  mauer  conscience  of  that  have  I. 
N*ere  min  extortion,  I  might  not  liven, 
Ne  of  swiche  japes  wol  I  not  be  shriven. 
Stomak  ne  conscience  know  I  non  ; 
I  shrew  thise  shrifte-faders  everich  on. 
Wei  be  we  met  by  God  and  by  Seint  Jame. 
But  leve  brother,  tell  me  than  thy  name, 
Quod  this  Sompnour.     Right  in  this  mene  while 
This  yeman  gan  a  litel  for  to  smile. 

Brother,  quod  be,  wolt  thou  that  I  thee  telle  1 
I  am  a  feud,  my  dwelling  is  in  helle, 
And  here  I  ride  about  my  pourchasing. 
To  wote  wher  men  wol  give  me  any  thing. 
My  pourchas  is  th'effect  of  all  my  rente. 
Loke  how  thou  ridest  for  the  same  entente 
To  winnen  good,  thou  rekkest  never  how^ 
Right  so  &re  I,  for  riden  wol  I  now 
Unto  the  worlds  ende  for  a  praye. 

A,  quod  this  Sompnour,  benedidte^  what  say  ye! 
I  wend  ye  were  a  yeman  trewely. 
Ye  have  a  mannes  shape  as  wel  aa  I. 
Have  ye  than  a  figure  determinat 
In  belle,  ther  ye  ben  in  your  estat ! 

Nay  certainly,  quod  he,  ther  have  we  non, 
But  whan  us  liketh  we  can  take  us  on. 
Or  elles  make  you  wene  that  we  ben  shape 
Somtime  like  a  man,  or  like  an  ape  ; 
Or  like  an  angel  can  I  ride  or  go  ; 
It  is  no  wonder  thing  though  it  be  so, 
A  lousy  jogelour  can  deceiven  thee, 
And  parde  yet  can  I  more  craft  than  he. 

Why,  quod  the  Sompnour,  ride  ye  than  or  gon 
In  Bondry  shape,  and  not  alway  in  on  ! 

For  we,  qnoid  he,  wol  us  swiche  forme  make, 
As  most  is  able  our  preye  for  to  take. 

What  maketh  you  to  ban  al  this  labour  i 

Ful  many  a  cause,  leve  sire  Sompnour, 
Saide  this  fend.     But  alle  thing  hath  time  ; 
The  day  is  short,  and  it  is  passed  prime, 
And  yet  ne  wan  I  nothing  in  this  day  ; 
I  wol  entend  to  winning,  if  I  may, 
And  not  entend  our  thinges  to  declare : 
For,  brother  min,  thy  wit  is  al  to  bare 
To  understand,  although  I  told  hem  thee. 
But  for  thou  axest,  why  labouren  we  : 
For  somtime  we  be  Groddes  instruments, 
And  menes  to  don  his  commandements. 
Whan  that  him  list,  upon  his  creatures, 
In  divers  actes  and  in  divers  figures : 
Withouten  him  we  have  no  might  certain, 
If  that  htm  list  to  stonden  theragain. 
And  somtime  at  our  praiere  ban  we  leve, 
Only  the  body,  and  not  the  soule  to  greve : 
Witnesse  on  Job,  whom  that  we  diden  wo. 
And  somtime  ban  we  might  on  bothe  two. 
This  is  to  sain,  on  soule  and  body  eke. 
And  somtime  be  we  suffered  for  to  seke 
Upon  a  man,  and  don  his  soule  unreste 
And  not  his  body,  and  all  is  for  the  beste. 
Whan  he  withstandeth  our  temptation. 
It  is  a  cause  of  his  salvation, 
Al  be  it  that  it  was  not  our  entente 
He  shuld  be  sauf,  but  that  we  wold  him  hente. 
And  somtime  be  we  servants  unto  man. 
As  to  the  archebishop  Seint  Dunstan, 
And  to  the  apostle  servant  eke  was  I. 

Yet  tell  me,  quod  this  Sompnour,  faithiuDy, 
Mako  ye  you  newe  bodies  thus  alway 
Of  elements  t    The  fend  answered,  nay : 


Somtime  we  feine,  and  somtime  we  aiiae 
With  dede  bodies,  in  f\il  sondry  wise, 
And  speke  as  renably,  and  faii-^,  and  wel. 
As  to  the  Phitonesse  did  Samuel : 
And  yet  wol  som  men  say  it  was  not  he. 
I  do  no  force  of  your  divinitee. 
But  o  thing  wame  I  thee,  I  wol  not  jape, 
Thou  wolt  algates  wete  how  we  be  shape : 
Thou  shalt  hereafterward,  my  brother  dere. 
Come,  wher  thee  nedeth  not  of  me  to  lere^ 
For  thou  shalt  by  thin  owen  experience 
Conne  in  a  chaiere  rede  of  this  sentence. 
Bet  than  Yirgile,  while  he  was  on  live. 
Or  Dant  also.    Now  let  us  riden  blive, 
Fer  I  wol  holden  compagnie  with  thee. 
Til  it  be  so  that  thou  forsake  me. 

Nay,  quod  this  Sompnour,  that  shal  never  betide, 
I  am  a  yeman  knowen  is  fill  wide  ; 
My  trouthe  wol  I  hold,  as  in  this  cas. 
For  though  thou  were  the  devil  Sathanas, 
My  trouthe  wol  I  hold  tq  thee,  my  brother. 
As  I  have  swome,  and  eche  of  us  to  other. 
For  to  be  trewe  brethren  in  this  cas. 
And  bothe  we  gon  abouten  our  pourchas. 
Take  thou  thy  part,  what  that  men  wol  thee  yeve, 
And  I  shal  min,  thus  may  we  bothe  leve. 
And  if  that  any  of  us  have  more  than  other, 
Let  him  be  trewe,  and  part  it  with  his  brother. 

I  graunte,  quod  the  devil,  by  my  £ay. 
And  with  that  word  they  riden  forth  fair  way. 
And  right  at  entring  of  the  tonnes  ende. 
To  which  this  Sompnour  shope  him  for  to  wende. 
They  saw  a  cart,  that  charged  was  with  hay. 
Which  tliat  a  carter  drove  forth  on  his  way. 
Depe  was  the  way,  for  which  the  carte  stood  : 
The  carter  smote,  and  cried  as  he  were  wood, 
Heit  scot,  heit  brok,  what  spare  ye  for  the  stones! 
The  fend  Tquod  he)  you  fecche  body  and  bones, 
As  ferfortnly  as  ever  ye  were  foled. 
So  mochel  wo  as  I  have  with  you  tholed. 
The  devil  have  al,  bothe  hors,  and  cart,  and  hay. 

The  Sompnour  sayde,  here  shal  we  have  a  pray ; 
And  Here  the  fend  he  draw,  as  nought  ne  were, 
Ful  prively,  and  rouned  in  his  ere : 
Herken  my  brother,  herken,  by  thy  faith, 
Herest  thou  not,  how  that  the  carter  saith  t 
Hent  it  anon,  for  he  hath  yeve  it  thee. 
Both  hay  and  cart,  and  eke  his  caples  three. 

Nay,  quod  the  devil,  God  wot,  never  a  del. 
It  is  not  his  entente,  trust  thou  me  wel. 
Axe  him.  thyself,  if  thou  not  trowest  me. 
Or  elles  stint  a  while  and  thou  shalt  see. 

This  carter  thakketh  his  hors  upon  the  croupe. 
And  they  begonne  to  drawen  and  to  stoupe. 
Heit  now,  quod  he,  ther  Jesu  Crist  you  blease, 
And  all  his  hondee  werk,  both  more  and  lesse : 
That  was  wel  twight,  min  owen  liard  boy, 
I  pray  God  save  thy  body  and  Seint  Eloy. 
Now  is  my  cart  out  of  the  slough  parde. 

Lo,  brother,  quod  the  fend,  what  told  I  Hiee  < 
tiere  may  ye  seen,  min  owen  dere  brother. 
The  cherl  spake  o  thing,  but  he  thought  another 
Let  us  go  forth  abouten  our  viage  ; 
Here  win  I  nothing  upon  this  cariage. 

Whan  that  they  comen  somwhat  out  of  toun, 
This  Sompnour  to  his  brother  gan  to  roune  ; 
Brother,  quod  he,  here  woneth  an  old  rebekke. 
That  had  almost  as  lefe  to  lese  hire  nekke. 
As  for  to  yeve  a  peny  of  hire  good. 
I  wol  have  twelf  pens  though  that  she  be  wood. 
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Or  I  vol  aomone  hire  to  our  ofiBoe  ; 
Aad  yet,  God  wot,  of  hire  know  I  no  vice. 
Bat  for  thou  canst  not,  as  in  this  contree, 
Winnea  th/  cost,  take  here  ensample  of  roe. 

This  Sompnour  clsppeth  at  the  widewes  gate  ; 
Gome  only  he  sayd,  thou  olde  very  trate  ; 
I  trov  thoa  hast  sora  frere  or  preeet  with  thee. 

Who  dappeth !  said  this  wif,  benedicile, 
God  save  you,  sire,  what  is  your  swete  will  t 

I  have,  quod  he,  of  aomons  here  a  hill. 
Up  peine  of  cursing,  loke  that  thou  be 
To-monre  before  the  archedekenes  knee, 
To  answere  to  the  court,  of  certain  thinges. 

Nov  lord,  quod  she,  Crist  Jeeu,  king  of  kingea, 
So  visly  helpe  me,  as  I  ne  may. 
I  have  ben  sike,  and  that  ful  many  a  day. 
I  may  not  go  so  fer  (quod  she)  ne  ride. 
But  I  be  ded,  so  priketh  it  in  my  side. 
May  I  not  axe  a  libel,  sire  Sompnour, 
And  answere  ther  by  my  procuratour 
To  Bviebe  thing  as  men  wold  apposen  me ! 

Y'ei^  quod  this  Sompnour,  pay  anon,  let  see, 
Twdf  pens  to  me,  and  I  wol  thee  acquite. 
I  liial  no  profit  han  therby  but  lite  : 
Mj  maister  hath  the  profit  and  not  I. 
Oxoe  of,  and  let  me  riden  hastily  ; 
Yeve  me  twelf  pens,  I  may  no  lenger  tarie. 

Tvelf  pens,  quod  she,  now  lady  Seinte  Marie 
So  vidy  helpe  me  out  of  care  and  sinne. 
This  wide  world  though  that  I  shuld  it  winne, 
Ne  have  I  not  twelf  pens  within  my  hold. 
Ye  knoven  wel  that  I  am  poure  and  old ; 
Eitho  your  almesse  upon  me  poure  wretche. 

Nay  than,  quod  he,  the  foule  fend  me  fetche, 
If  I  Uiee  excuse,  though  tiiou  shuldest  be  spilt. 

Alas  I  qnod  she,  God  wot,  I^have  no  gilt. 

Pay  me,  quod  he,  or  by  the  swete  Seinte  Anne 
As  I  vol  here  away  thy  newe  panne 
For  dette,  which  thou  owest  me  of  old. 
Whan  that  thou  madest  ihyn  husbond.cokewold, 
1  paaed  at  home  for  thy  correction. 

Thott  Uest,  quod  she,  by  my  salvation, 
No  was  I  never  or  now,  widow  ne  wif, 
Soapned  imto  your  court  in  all  my  lif ; 


Ne  never  I  n'as  but  of  my  body  trcwo. 
Unto  the  devil  rough  and  blake  of  hewe 
Yeve  I  thy  body  and  my  panne  also. 

And  whan  the  devil  herd  hire  cursen  so 
Upon  hire  knees,  he  sayd  in  this  manere ; 

Now,  Mabily,  min  owen  moder  dere, 
Is  this  your  will  in  ornest  that  ye  sey  i 

The  devil,  quod  she,  so  fetche  him  or  he  dey, 
And  panne  and  all,  but  he  wol  him  repent. 

Nay,  olde  stot,  that  is  not  min  entent, 
Quod  this  Sompnour,  for  to  repenten  me 
For  any  thing  that  I  have  had  of  thee  ; 
I  wold  I  had  thy  smok  and  every  cloth. 

Now  brother,  quod  the  devil,  be  not  wrotli ; 
Thy  body  and  this  panne  ben  min  bv  right. 
Thou  shalt  with  me  to  hello  yet  to-night, 
Wher  thou  shalt  knowen  of  our  privetee 
More  than  a  maister  of  divinitee. 

And  with  that  word  the  foule  fend  him  hent. 
Body  and  soule,  he  with  the  devil  went, 
Wher  as  thise  Sompnours  ban  hir  heritage  ; 
And  God  that  maked  after  his  image 
Mankiude,  save  and  gido  us  all  and  some. 
And  lene  this  Sompnour  good  man  to  become. 

Lordings,  I  coude  have  told  you, (quod  this  frere) 
Had  I  had  leiser  for  this  Sompnour  here, 
After  the  text  of  Crist,  and  Poule,  and  John, 
And  of  oure  other  doctours  many  on, 
Swiche  peines,  that  your  hertes  might  agriso, 
Al  be  it  so,  that  no  tonge  may  devise. 
Though  that  I  might  a  thousand  winter  telle. 
The  peines  of  thilke  cursed  hous  of  helle. 
But  for  to  kepe  us  fro  that  cursed  place, 
Waketh,  and  prayeth  Jesu  of  his  grace, 
So  kepe  us  fro  the  temptour  Sathanas. 
Herkneth  this  word,  beware  as  in  this  cas. 
The  leon  sit  in  his  awaite  alway 
To  sle  the  innocent,  if  that  he  may. 
Disposeth  ay  your  hertes  to  withstond 
The  fend,  that  you  wold  maken  thral  and  bond  ; 
He  may  not  tempten  you  over  your  might. 
For  Gnst  wol  be  your  champion  and  your  knight ; 
And  prayeth,  that  this  Sompnour  him  repent 
Of  his  nusdedes,  or  that  the  fend  him  hent. 
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Tbis  Sompnour  in  his  stirops  high  he  stood, 
Upon  this  Frere  hb  herte  was  so  wood, 
That  like  an  aspen  leef  he  quoke  for  ire : 
landings,  qnod  he,  but  o  thing  I  desire, 
1 JM  beeeche,  that  of  your  curteeie, 
Sm  ye  han  herd  this  ftise  Frere  lie, 
As  raffrethe  me,  I  may  my  tale  telle. 

Thb  Frere  bosteth  that  he  knoweth  helle, 
And^  God  it  wot,  that  is  hut  litel  wonder, 
Freres  and  fendes  ben  but  litel  asonder. 

For  paide,  ye  han  often  time  herd  telle, 
Hov  diat  a  Frere  ravished  was  to  belie 


In  spirit  ones  bv  a  visioun. 
And  as  an  angel  lad  him  up  and  doun. 
To  shewen  him  the  peines  that  ther  were, 
In  all  the  place  saw  he  not  a  Frere, 
Of  other  folk  he  saw  ynow  in  wo. 

Unto  this  angel  spake  the  Frere  tho  ; 
Now,  sire,  quod  he,  han  Freres  swiche  a  gnuw^ 
That  non  of  hem  shal  comen  in  this  place ! 

Yes,  quod  this  angel,  many  a  millioun  : 
And  unto  Sathanas  he  lad  him  doun. 
(And  now  hath  Sathanas,  saith  he,  a  tayl 
Broder  than  of  a  carrike  is  the  sayl) 
Hold  up  thy  tayl,  thou  Sathanas,  quod  he. 
Shew  forth  thin  ers,  and  let  the  Frere  see 
Wher  is  the  nest  of  Freres  in  this  place. 
And  er  than  half  a  furlong  way  of  space. 
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Bight  BO  as  bees  out  swarmen  of  an  hive, 
Out  of  the  devils  ere  ther  gonnen  drive 
A  twenty  thousand  Freres  on  a  route. 
And  thurghout  hell  they  swarmed  al  aboute. 
And  com  agen,  as  fast  as  they  may  gon, 
And  in  his  ers  they  crepen  everich  on  : 
He  clapt  his  tayl  agen,  and  lay  ful  still. 

This  Frere,  whan  he  loked  had  his  fill 
Upon  the  turments  of  this  sory  place. 
His  spirit  God  restored  of  his  grace 
Into  his  body  agen,  and  he  awoke  ; 
But  natheles  for  fere  yet  he  quoke, 
So  was  the  devils  ers  ay  in  his  mind. 
That  is  his  heritage  of  vera^  kind. 

God  save  you  alle,  save  this  cursed  frere  ; 
My  prologue  wol  I  end  in  this  manere. 
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LoRDiNQS,  ther  is  in  Yorkshire,  as  I  gesse, 
A  mersh  contree  ycalled  Holdemesse, 
In  which  ther  went  a  limitour  aboute 
To  precho,  and  eke  to  beg,  it  is  no  doute. 
And  so  befell  that  on  a  day  this  frere 
Had  preched  at  a  chirche  in  his  manere, 
And  specially  aboven  every  thinr 
Excited  he  tKe  peple  in  his  preening 
To  trentals,  and  to  yeve  for  Goddes  sake, 
Wherwith  men  mighten  holy  houses  make, 
Ther  as  divine  service  is  honoured, 
Not  ther  as  it  is  wasted  and  devoured, 
Ke  ther  it  nedeth  not  for  to  be  yeven. 
As  to  possessioners,  that  mowen  leven 
(Thanked  be  Grod)  in  wele  and  abundance. 
Trentals,  sayd  he,  deliveren  fro  penance 
Hir  frendes  soules,  as  wel  olde  as  yonge, 
Ye,  whan  that  they  ben  hastily  ysonge, 
Not  for  to  hold  a  preest  jolif  and  gay. 
He  singeth  not  but  o  masse  on  a  day. 
Belivereth  out  (quod  he)  anon  tlie  soules. 
Ful  hard  it  is,  with  fleshhook  or  with  oules 
To  ben  yclawed,  or  to  bren  or  bake : 
Now  spede  you  hastily  for  Cristes  sake. 

And  whan  this  frere  had  said  all  his  entent, 
With  gut  cum  paire  forth  his  way  he  went. 
Whan  folk  in  chirche  had  yeve  him  what  hem  lest, 
He  went  his  way,  no  longer  wold  he  rest, 
With  scrippe  and  tipped  staf,  y tucked  hie  : 
In  every  nous  he  gan  to  pore  and  prie. 
And  begged  mele  and  chese,  or  elles  com. 
His  felaw  had  a  staf  tipped  with  horn, 
A  (mir  of  tables  all  of  ivory. 
And  a  pointel  ypolished  fetisly. 
And  wrote  alway  the  names,  as  he  stood. 
Of  alio  folk  that  yavo  hem  any  good, 
Askaunce  that  he  wolde  for  hem  preye. 
Yeve  us  a  bushel  whete,  or  malt,  or  reye, 
A  Groddes  kichcl,  or  a  trippe  of  chese, 
Or  elles  what  you  list,  we  may  not  chese  ; 
A  Goddes  halfpeny,  or  a  masse  pony  ; 
Or  yeve  us  of  your  braun,  if  ye  have  any, 
A  dagon  of  your  blanket,  leve  dame. 
Our  sostcr  dere,  (lo  here  I  write  your  name) 
Bacon  or  beef,  or  swiche  thing  as  ye  find. 

A  sturdy  harlot  went  hem  ay  behind, 
Tliat  was  hir  hostes  man,  and  bare  a  sakke. 
And  what  men  yave  hem,  laid  it  on  his  bakke. 


And  whan  that  he  was  out  at  dore,  anon 
He  planed  away  the  names  everich  on, 
That  he  bbfore  had  written  in  his  tables : 
He  served  hem  with  nifles  and  vdih  fables. 

Nay,  ther  thou  liest,  tliou  Sompnour,  quod  thefrere. 
Pees,  quod  our  hoste,  for  Cristes  moder  dere. 
Tell  forth  thy  tale,  and  spare  it  not  at  alL 

So  thrive  1,  quod  this  Sompnour,  so  I  shall. 

So  long  he  went  fro  hous  to  hous,  til  he 
Came  to  an  hous,  ther  he  was  wont  to  be 
Refreshed  more  than  in  a  hundred  places. 
Sike  hiy  the  husbond  man,  whos  that  the  place  is, 
Bedred  upon  a  couche  low  he  lay  : 
Deu8  hiOf  quod  he,  O  Thomas  frend,  good  day, 
Sayde  this  frere  all  curtisly  and  soft. 
Thomas,  quod  he,  God  yelde  it  you,  ful  olt 
Have  I  upon  thisbenche  faren  ful  wele^ 
Here  have  I  eten  many  a  mery  mele. 
And  fro  the  benche  he  drove  awa^  the  cat. 
And  laied  adoun  his  potent  and  his  hat, 
And  eke  his  scrip,  and  set  himself  adoun : 
His  felaw  was  ywalked  into  toun 
Forth  with  his  knave,  into  that  hostelrie, 
Wher  as  he  shope  him  thiike  night  to  lie. 

0  dere  maister,  quod  this  sike  man. 
How  have  ye  faren  sin  that  March  began  t 
I  saw  you  not  this  fourtene  night  and  more. 

Grod  wot,  quod  he,  laboured  have  I  ful  sore. 
And  specially  for  thy  salvation 
Have  I  sayd  many  a  precious  orison. 
And  for  our  other  frendes,  God  hem  blesee. 
I  have  this  day  ben  at  your  chirche  at  messe^ 
And  said  a  sermon  to  mv  simple  wit, 
Not  all  after  the  text  of  holy  writ, 
For  it  is  hard  to  you,  as  I  suppose. 
And  therefore  wol  I  teche  you  ay  the  glose. 
Glosing  is  a  ful  glorious  thing  certain, 
For  letter  sleth,  so  as  we  clerkes  sain. 
Ther  have  I  taught  hem  to  be  charitable, 
And  spend  hir  good  ther  it  is  resonable. 
And  ther  I  saw  our  dame,  a,  wher  is  she  t 

Yonder  I  trow  that  in  the  yard  she  be, 
Sayde  this  man,  and  she  wol  come  anon. 

£y  maister,  welcome  be  ye  by  Seint  John, 
Sayde  this  wif,  how  faro  ye  hertily  ! 

This  frere  ariseth  up  ful  curtisly. 
And  hire  embraceth  in  his  armes  narwe. 
And  kisseth  hire  swete,  and  chirketh  as  a  sparwe 
With  his  lippes  :  dame,  quod  he,  right  wel. 
As  he  that  is  your  servant  every  del. 
Thanked  be  God,  that  you  yaf  soule  and  lif. 
Yet  saw  I  not  this  day  so  faire  a  wif 
In  all  the  chirche,  Grod  so  save  me. 

Ye,  God  amende  defautes,  sire,  quod  she, 
Algates  welcome  be  ye,  by  my  fay. 

Grand  merepf  dame,  that  have  I  found  alway. 
But  of  your  grete  eoodnesse,  by  your  leve, 
I  wolde  pray  you  vmt  ye  not  you  greve, 
I  wol  with  Thomas  speke  a  litel  throw : 
Thise  curates  ben  so  negligent  and  slow 
To  gropen  tendrely  a  conscience. 
In  uirift,  in  preching  is  my  diligence 
And  study,  in  Peters  wordes  and  in  Poulea, 
I  walke  and  fisshe  Cristen  mennes  soules, 
To  yeld  our  Lord  Jesu  his  propre  rent ; 
To  sprede  his  word  is  sette  all  min  entcait. 

Now  by  your  faith,  o  dere  sire,  quod  dMS 
Chideth  him  wel  for  Seinte  Charitee. 
He  is  ay  angry  as  is  a  pissemire, 
Though  that  he  have  all  that  he  can  desira. 
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Though  I  him  wrie  a-night,  and  make  him  warm, 
And  oTcr  him  Uy  my  leg  and  eke  min  arm, 
He  groneth  as  our  bore,  lith  in  our  stie : 
Otbv  disport  of  him  right  non  have  I, 
I  nay  not  plese  him  in  no  maner  cas. 

0  Thomasy  jeo  vous  die^  Thomas,  Thomas, 
This  maketh  the  fend,  this  muste  ben  amended. 
Ire  is  a  thing  that  high  God  hath  defended. 
And  themf  wol  I  speke  a  word  or  two. 

Nowy  matster,  qood  the  wif,  er  that  I  go, 
What  wot  ye  dide  I  .  I  wol  go  theraboute. 

Now,  dame,  quod  he,  jeo  vout  die  tanx  douU, 
HsTe  I  nat  of  a  capon  but  the  liver. 
And  of  your  white  bred  nat  but  a  shiver. 
And  after  that  a  rested  pigges  hed, 
( Bat  I  Be  wolde  for  me  no  beest  were  ded) 
Tbso  had  I  with  yon  homly  suffisance. 
I  am  a  man  of  litel  sustenance. 
Mt  spirit  hath  his  fostring  in  the  Bible. 
Uj  body  IB  ay  so  redy  and  so  penible 
To  vaken,  that  my  stomak  is  aestroied. 
I  pray  you,  dame,  that  ye  be  nought  annoied, 
ThoQ^  I  so  frendly  you  my  oonseil  shewe ; 
By  God  I  n'old  have  told  it  but  a  fewe. 

Now.  aire,  quod  she,  but  o  word  er  I  go. 
My  child  is  ded  within  thise  wekes  two, 
Scne  after  that  ye  went  out  of  this  toun. 

His  deth  saw  I  by  revelatioun, 
Ssyde  this  Irere,  at  home  in  our  dortour. 
I  dare  wel  sain,  that  er  than  half  an  hour 
After  his  deth,  I  saw  him  borne  to  bllsse 
In  min  aviaion,  so  God  me  wisse. 
So  did  oar  sexteia,  and  our  fermerere, 
That  han  ben  trewe  freres  fifty  yere  ; 
Tbey  mav  now,  God  be  thanked  of  his  lone, 
Mftken  hir  jubilee,  and  walke  alone. 
And  up  I  arose,  and  all  our  covent  eke. 
With  many  a  iere  trilling  on  our  cheke, 
WidKNiten  noise  or  clatering  of  belles, 
Tt  itvm  was  our  song,  and  nothing  elles, 
Sare  that  to  Crist  I  l»de  an  orison, 
Thanking  him  of  my  revelation. 
For,  are  and  dame,  trusteth  me  right  wel. 
Our  orisons  ben  more  effectuel, 
Aad  more  we  seen  of  Cristes  secree  thinges, 
Than  borel,  folk  although  that  they  be  lunges. 
We  live  in  poverte,  and  in  abstinence. 
And  borel  folk  in  richesse  and  dispence 
^if  Bete  and  drinke,  and  in  hir  foule  delit. 
We  han  this  worldes  lust  all  in  despit. 
Laar  and  Dives  liveden  diversely. 
And  divers  guerdon  hadden  they  therby. 
Who  ao  wol  pray,  he  must  fast  and  be  dene, 
Aad  fat  his  soule,  and  make  his  body  lene. 
We  &re,  as  sayth  the  apostle  ;  cloth  and  food 
S^affieeth  us,  though  they  be  not  ful  good. 
The  denenesse  and  the  fasting  of  us  freres, 
Maketh  that  Crist  acoepteth  our  praieres. 

Lo,  Hoises  forty  daies  and  forty  night 
Fasted,  er  that  the  high  God  ful  of  might 
!!f«ke  with  him  in  the  mountagne  of  Sinay  : 
With  empty  wombe  of  fasting  many  a  day, 
RaeeiTod  he  the  lawe,  that  was  writen 
Wish  Goddes  finger  ;  and  Eli,  wel  ye  witen. 
In  moQttt  Oreb,  er  he  had  any  spedie 
With  higbe  God,  that  is  our  hves  leche. 
He  €wted  long,  and  was  iu  contemplance. 

Aaron,  that  had  the  temple  in  governance, 
And  eke  Ibe  other  prsestes  everich  on, 
lalo  the  temple  whan  tlM^  shulden  gon 


To  praien  for  the  peple,  and  do  servise. 

They  n*olden  drinxen  in  no  maner  wise 

No  drinke,  which  that  might  hem  dronken  make. 

But  ther  in  abstinence  pray  and  wake. 

Lest  that  they  deiden :  take  heed  what  I  say — 

But  they  be  sobre  that  for  the  peple  pray — 

Ware  that  I  say — no  more  :  for  it  sufiiceth. 

Our  Lord  Jesu,  as  holy  writ  deviseth, 

Yave  us  ensample  of  fasting  and  praieres: 

Therfore  we  mendiants,  we  sely  freres, 

Ben  wedded  to  poverte  and  continence. 

To  charitee,  humblesse,  and  abstinence, 

To  persecution  for  rightwisnesse, 

To  wepiug,  misericoi^de,  and  to  denenesse. 

And  therfore  may  ye  see  that  our  praieres 

(I  speke  of  us,  we  mendiants,  we  freres) 

Ben  to  the  highe  God  more  acceptable 

Than  youres,  with  your  festes  at  your  table. 

Fro  Paradis  first,  if  I  shal  not  lie. 
Was  man  out  chased  for  his  glotonie. 
And  chast  was  man  in  Paradis  certain. 
But  herken  now,  Thomas,  what  I  shal  sain, 
I  have  no  text  of  it,  as  I  suppose. 
But  I  shal  find  it  in  a  raaner  glose ; 
That  specially  our  swete  Lord  Jesus 
Spake  this  by  freres,  whan  he  sa>de  thus, 
Blessed  be  they  that  poure  in  spirit  ben. 
And  80  forth  all  the  gospel  may  ye  sen. 
Whether  it  be  liker  our  profession, 
Or  hirs  that  swimmen  in  possession. 
Fie  on  hir  pompe,  and  on  hir  glotonie, 
And  on  hir  lewednesse  :  I  hem  defie. 
Me  thinketh  they  ben  like  Jovinian, 
Fat  as  a  whale,  and  walken  as  a  swan  ; 
Al  vinolent  as  hotel  in  the  spence  ; 
Hir  praier  is  of  ful  gret  reverence ; 
Whan  they  for  soules  say  the  Psalm  of  Davit, 
Lo,  buf  they  say,  Cor  meum  eruciavit. 

Who  foloweth  Cristes  gospel  and  his  lore 
But  we,  that  humble  ben,  and  diast,  and  pore. 
Workers  of  Goddes  word,  not  auditours  I 
Therfore  right  as  an  hauke  upon  a  sours 
Up  springeth  into  the  aire,  right  so  praieres 
Of  charitable  and  chast  besy  freres, 
Maken  hir  sours  to  Goddes  eres  two. 
Thomas,  Thomas,  so  mote  I  ride  or  go. 
And  by  that  lord  that  cleped  is  Seint  Ive, 
N'ere  thou  our  broder,  shuldest  thou  not  thrive. 
In  our  chapitre  pray  we  day  and  night 
To  Crist,  that  he  thee  sonde  hele  and  might 
Thy  body  for  to  wdden  hastily. 

God  wot,  quod  he,  nothing  therof  fele  I, 
As  help  me  Crist,  as  I  in  fewe  yeres 
Have  spended  upon  divers  maner  freres 
Ful  many  a  pound,  yet  fare  I  never  the  bet ; 
Certain  my  good  have  I  almost  beset : 
Farewel  my  good,  for  it  is  al  ago. 

The  frere  answered,  0  Thomas,  dost  thoo  so  1 
What  nedeth  you  diverse  freres  to  seche  I 
What  nedeth  him  that  hath  a  parfit  leche. 
To  sechen  other  leches  in  the  toun  1 
Your  inconstance  is  your  confusion. 
Hold  ye  than  me,  or  elles  our  covent, 
To  pray  for  you  ben  insufiicient  I 
Thomas,  that  jape  n'is  not  worth  a  mite  ; 
Your  maladie  is  for  we  han  to  lite. 
A,  yeve  that  covent  half  a  quarter  otes  ; 
And  yeve  that  covent  four  and  twenty  grotes  ;' 
And  yeve  that  frere  a  peny,  and  let  him  go  : 
Nay,  nay,  Thomas,  it  may  no  thing  be  so. 
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What  is  a  ferthing  worth  parted  on  twelve  1 
Lo,  eche  thing  that  is  oned  in  himselve 
Is  more  strong  than  whan  it  is  yscatered. 
Thomas,  of  me  thou  shalt  not  ben  yflatered. 
Thou  woldeet  hau  our  labour  ai  for  nought. 
The  highe  Grod,  that  all  this  world  hath  wroaght^ 
Saitli.  that  the  workman  worthy  is  his  hire. 
Thomas,  nonght  of  your  tresor  I  desire 
As  for  myself,  but  that  all  our  covent 
To  pray  for  you  is  ay  so  diligent : 
And  for  to  bilden  Cristes  owen  chirche. 
Thomas,  if  ye  wol  lemen  for  to  wirche, 
Of  bilding  up  of  chirehes  may  ye  finde 
If  it  be  good,  in  Thomas  lif  of  Inde. 

Ye  liggen  here  ful  of  anger  and  of  ire. 
With  which  the  devil  set  your  herte  on  fire. 
And  chiden  here  this  holy  innocent 
Your  wif,  that  is  so  good  and  patient. 
And  therfore  trow  me,  Thomas,  if  thee  lest, 
Ne  strive  not  with  thy  wif,  as  for  the  best. 
And  here  this  word  away  now  by  thy  faith. 
Touching  swiche  thing,  lo,  what  the  wise  saith  : 

Within  thy  hous  ne  be  thou  no  leon  ; 
To  thy  suggcts  do  non  oppression  ; 
Ne  make  thou  not  thin  acquaintanee  to  flee. 

And  yet,  Thomas,  eftsones  charge  I  thee. 
Beware  from  ire  that  in  thy  bosom  slepeth. 
Ware  fro  the  serpent,  that  so  slily  crepeth 
Under  the  gras,  and  stiugeth  subtilly. 
Beware,  my  sone,  and  herken  patiently, 
That  twenty  thousand  men  ban  lost  hir  lives 
For  striving  with  hir  lemmans  and  hir  wives. 
Now  sith  ye  ban  so  holy  and  meek  a  wif, 
What  nedeth  you,  Thomas,  to  maken  strif  1 
Ther  n  'is  ywis  no  serpent  so  cruel. 
Whan  man  tredeth  on  his  tail,  ne  half  so  fel, 
As  woman  is,  whan  she  hath  caught  an  ire ; 
Veray  vengeance  is  than  all  hire  desire. 

Ire  is  a  sinne,  on  of  the  grete  seven, 
Abhominable  unto  the  God  of  heven. 
And  to  himself  it  is  destruction. 
This  every  lewed  vicar  and  parson 
Can  say,  how  ire  engendreth  homicide  ; 
Ire  is  in  soth  executour  of  pride. 

I  coud  of  ire  say  so  mochel  sorwe, 
My  tale  shulde  lasten  til  to-morwe. 
And  therfore  pray  I  God  both  day  and  night, 
An  irous  man  God  send  him  litel  might. 
It  is  gret  harm,  and  oertes  gret  pitee 
To  sette  an  irous  man  in  high  degree. 

Whilom  ther  was  an  irous  potestat, 
As  saith  Senek,  that  during  his  estat 
Upon  a  day  out  riden  knightes  two. 
And,  as  fortune  wold  that  it  were  so. 
That  on  of  hem  came  home,  that  other  nought. 
Anon  the  knight  before  the  juge  is  brought, 
That  saide  thus ;  thou  hast  thy  felaw  slain. 
For  which  I  deme  thee  to  the  deth  certain. 
And  to  another  knight  commanded  he  ; 
Go,  lede  him  to  the  deth,  I  charge  thee. 
And  happed,  as  Uiey  wenten  by  the  wey 
Toward  the  place  ther  as  he  shulde  dey, 
The  knight  came,  which  men  wenden  had  be  dede. 
Than  thoughtea  they  it  was  the  beste  rede 
To  lede  hem  bothe  to  the  juge  again. 
They  saiden,  lord,  the  knight  ne  hath  not  slain 
His  felaw,  here  he  stondew  hoi  alive. 

Ye  shnll  be  ded,  quod  he;  so  mot  I  thrive. 
That  is  to  say,  both  on,  and  two,  and  three. 
And  to  the  firste  knight  right  thus  spake  he. 


I  damned  thee,  thou  must  algate  be  ded : 
And  thou  also  must  nodes  lose  thyn  bed, 
For  thou  art  cause  why  thy  felaw  deyeth. 
And  to  the  thridde  knight  right  thus  he  seyeth, 
Thou  hast  not  don  that  I  commanded  thee 
And  thus  he  did  do  slen  hem  alle  three. 

Irous  Cambises  was  eke  dronkelew, 
And  ay  delighted  him  to  ben  a  shrew. 
And  so  befell,  a  lord  of  his  meinie. 
That  loved  vertuous  moralitee, 
Sayd  on  a  day  betwix  hem  two  right  thus : 
A  lord  is  lost,  if  he  be  vicious ; 
And  dronkennesse  is  eke  a  foiUe  record 
Of  any  man,  and  namely  of  a  lord. 
Ther  is  ful  many  an  eye  and  many  an  ere 
Awaiting  on  a  lord,  and  he  n'ot  wher. 
For  Goddes  love  drinke  more  attemprely  : 
Win  maketh  man  to  lesen  wretchedlv 
His  mind,  and  eke  his  limmes  evericn  on. 
The  revere  shalt  thou  see,  quod  he,  anon. 
And  prove  it  by  thyn  owen  experience, 
That  win  ne  doth  to  folk  no  swiche  offence. 
Ther  is  no  win  bereveth  me  my  might 
Of  bond,  ne  foot,  ne  of  min  eyen  sight. 
And  for  despit  he  dranke  mocliel  more 
An  hundred  part  than  he  had  don  before. 
And  right  anon,  this  cursed  irous  wretche 
This  knightes  sone  let  before  him  fetche, 
Conunanding  him  he  shuld  before  him  stond : 
And  sodenly  he  took  his  bow  in  bond. 
And  up  the  strong  he  pulled  to  his  ere^ 
And  with  an  arwe  he  slow  the  child  right  ther. 

Now  whether  have  I  a  siker  bond  or  non  I 
Quod  he.  Is  all  my  might  and  minde  agon  I 
Hath  win  bereved  me  min  eyen  sight  1 

What  shuld  I  tell  the  answer  of  the  knight  t 
His  son  was  slain,  ther  is  no  more  to  say. 
Beth  ware  therfore  with  lordes  for  to  playy 
Singeth  Placebo^  and  I  shal  if  I  can. 
But  if  it  be  unto  a  poure  man : 
To  a  poure  man  men  shuld  his  vices  telle, 
But  not  to  a  lord,  though  he  shuld  go  to  helle. 

Lo,  irous  Cirus,  thilke  Persien, 
How  he  destroyed  the  river  of  Gisen, 
For  that  an  hors  of  his  was  dreint  theiin. 
Whan  that  he  wente  Babilon  to  win : 
He  made  that  the  river  was  so  smal. 
That  wimmen  might  it  waden  over  al. 
Lo,  what  said  he,  that  so  wel  techen  can  f 
Ne  be  no  fehiw  to  non  irons  man, 
Ne  with  no  wood  man  walke  by  the  way. 
Lest  thee  repent ;  I  wol  no  forther  sav. 

Now,  Thomas,  leve  brother,  leve  tliin  ire, 
Thou  shalt  me  find  as  just,  as  is  a  squire  ; 
Hold  not  the  devils  knif  ay  to  thin  herte. 
Thin  anger  doth  thee  all  to  sore  smerte, 
But  shew  to  me  all  thy  confession. 

Nay,  quod  the  sike  man,  by  Seint  Simon 
I  have  ben  shriven  this  dav  of  my  curat ; 
I  have  him  told  al  holly  mm  estat. 
Nedeth  no  mo  to  speke  of  it,  sayth  he^ 
But  if  me  list  of  min  humilitee. 

Yeve  me  tlian  of  thy  gold  to  make  our  cloistr^ 
Quod  he,  for  many  a  muscle  and  many  an  oisti-e. 
Whan  other  men  nan  ben  ful  wel  at  ese. 
Hath  been  our  food,  our  doi^tre  for  to  rese : 
And  yet,  God  wot,  uneth  the  fundament 
Parfourmed  is,  ne  of  our  pavement 
N'is  not  a  tile  yet  within  our  wones : 
By  God  we  owen  foorty  pound  for  stones. 
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Nov  helpyThomaSy  for  him  that  harwed  helle^ 
For  elks  mote  we  core  hokes  selle, 
And  if  ye  laefce  onro  predication, 
Thao  Koth  this  world  all  to  deetmction. 
Far  » ho  so  fro  this  world  wold  us  berevcy 
So  God  me  save,  Thomas,  by  your  leve, 
He  wtAd  bereTB  out  of  this  world  the  sonne. 
For  who  can  teche  and  worken  as  we  conne  1 
And  that  is  not  of  litel  time,  (quod  he) 
Bat  aithen  Elie  was,  and  Elisee, 
Iha  feeres  bm,  that  find  I  of  record, 
la  diaritee,  ythonked  be  our  Lord. 
Now,  Thomas,  help  for  Seinte  CSiaritee. 

And  dotin  anon  he  sette  him  on  his  knee. 

This  sike  man  woze  wel  neigh  wood  for  ire. 
He  wolde  thai  the  firere  had  ben  a-fire 
With  his  false  dissimulation. 

Swiche  thing  as  is  in  my  possession, 
Qaod  he,  that  may  I  yere  you  and  non  other : 
Ye  sain  me  thus,  how  that  I  am  your  brother. 
Ye  eertfls,  quod  this  frere,  ye,  trusteth  wel ; 
1  tcok  our  dame  the  letter  of  our  sele. 

Now  wel,  quod  he,  and  somwhat  shal  I  yeve 
Uato  your  holy  ooyent  while  I  live  ; 
Aod  in  thin  bond  thou  shalt  it  have  anon. 
On  this  eondition,  and  other  non, 
That  thou  depart  it  so,  my  dere  brother, 
Thst  trery  frere  have  as  moche  as  other  : 
This  shalt  thou  swere  on  thy  profession 
Wtthouten  fraud  or  cavilation. 

I  swere  it,  quod  the  frere,  upon  my  faith. 
And  therwithail  his  bond  in  his  he  layth ; 
;  Lo  here  my  faith,  in  me  shal  be  no  lak. 
,      Than  put  thin  hond  adoun  right  by  my  bak, 
•  Slide  th»  man,  and  grope  wel  behind, 
Benethe  my  buttok,  ther  thou  shalte  find 
A  thing,  that  I  have  hid  in  privetee. 
A,  thought  this  frere,  that  shal  go  with  me. 
Aad  doui  his  hond  he  launcheth  to  the  clifte. 
In  hope  for  to  finden  ther  a  gifie. 

And  whan  this  sike  man  fdte  this  frere 
About  his  towel  gropen  ther  and  here. 
Amid  his  hond  he  let  the  frere  a  fart ; 
Tfaer  bIb  no  capel  drawing  in  a  cart, 
That  might  han  let  a  fart  of  swiche  a  soun. 

The  ^re  up  sterte,  as  doth  a  wood  leoun  : 
A,  &]ae  cherl,  quod  he,  for  Groddes  bones, 
This  hast  thou  in  despit  don  for  the  nones : 
Thou  shalt  abie  this  (art,  if  that  I  may. 

His  meinie,  which  that  herden  this  affray, 
Gune  leping  in,  and  chased  out  the  frere, 
Aod  forth  he  goth  with  a  ful  angry  chore, 
Aod  fet  his  felaw,  tfaer  as  lay  his  store : 
He  loked  as  it  were  a  wilde  bore, 
Aod  grittte  with  his  teeth,  so  was  he  wroth. 
A  atordy  pas  doun  to  the  court  he  goth, 
Wber  as  ther  woned  a  man  of  gret  honour. 
To  whom  that  he  was  alway  confessour : 
This  worthy  man  was  lord  of  that  village. 
This  frere  came,  as  he  were  in  a  rage, 
Wher  as  this  lord  sat  eting  at  his  bord : 
Unoethes  miglit  the  frere  speke  o  word. 
Til  stte  last  be  saide,  Grod  you  see. 

This  lord  gan  loke,  atad  saide,  Benedicitet 
Whati  frere  John,  what  manor  world  is  this  1 
I  see  wel  that  som  thing  ther  is  amis ; 
Ye  k>ken  as  the  wood  were  ful  of  theres. 
Sit  doun  anon,  and  tell  me  what  your  greve  is, 
I   And  it  shal  ben  amended,  if  I  nuy. 
I  have,  quod  he,  had  a  despit  to*day, 
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God  yelde  you  adoun,  in  your  village. 
That  in  this  world  ther  n'is  so  poure  a  page. 
That  he  n'olde  have  abhominatioun 
Of  that  I  have  received  in  youre  toun : 
And  yet  ne  greveth  me  nothing  so  sore. 
As  that  the  olde  cherl,  with  lokkes  bore. 
Blasphemed  hath  oure  holy  covent  eke. 

Now,  maister,  quod  this  lord,  I  you  beeeke. 

No  maister,  sire,  quod  he,  but  servitour. 
Though  I  have  had  in  scole  that  honour. 
God  hketh  not,  that  men  us  Rabi  call. 
Neither  in  market,  ne  in  your  large  hall. 

No  force,  quod  he,  but  tell  me  all  your  grefe. 

Sire,  quod  this  Frere,  an  odious  meschoTe 
This  day  betid  is  to  min  ordre,  and  me, 
And  so  per  consequent  to  eche  degree 
Of  holy  chirche,  God  amende  it  soue. 

Sire,  quod  the  lord,  ye  wot  what  is  to  don : 
Distempre  you  not,  ye  ben  my  confessour. 
Ye  ben  the  salt  of  the  erlhe,  and  the  savour ; 
For  Goddes  love  your  patience  now  hold ; 
Telle  me  your  grefe.    And  he  anon  him  told 
As  ye  han  herd  before,  ye  wot  wel  what. 

The  lady  of  tiie  hous  ay  stille  sat. 
Til  she  had  herde  what  the  Frere  said. 

£y,  goddes  moder,  quod  she,  blisful  maid. 
Is  ther  ougm  elles  I  tell  me  faithfully. 
Madame,  quod  he,  how  thinketh  you  therby  t 
How  that  me  thinketh  t  quod  she;  so  God  me  spede, 
I  say,  a  cherle  hath  don  a  cherles  dede. 
What  shold  I  say !    God  let  him  never  the ; 
His  sike  bed  is  ful  of  vanitee ; 
I  hold  him  in  a  manor  freneaie. 

Madame,  quod  he,  by  God  I  shal  not  lie. 
But  I  in  other  wise  may  ben  awreke, 
I  shal  diffame  him  over  all,  ther  I  speke  ; 
This  false  blasphemour,  that  charged  me 
To  parten  that  wol  not  departed  l^. 
To  every  man  ylike,  with  meschance. 

The  lord  sat  stille,  as  he  were  in  a  trance. 
And  in  his  herte  he  rolled  up  and  doun, 
How  had  this  cherl  imaginatioun 
To  shewen  swiche  a  probleme  to  the  frere. 
Never  erst  or  now  ne  herd  I  swiche  matere ; 
I  trow  the  Devil  put  it  in  his  mind. 
In  all  Arsmetrike  shal  ther  no  man  find 
Befom  this  day  of  swiche  a  question. 
Who  shulde  make  a  demonstration. 
That  every  man  shuld  han  ylike  his  part 
As  of  a  soun  or  savour  of  a  fart  I 

0  nice  proude  cherl,  I  shrewe  his  face. 

Lo,  sires,  quod  the  lord,  with  harde  grace, 
Who  ever  herd  of  swiche  a  tiling  or  now! 
To  every  man  ylike !  tell  me  how. 
It  is  an  impossible,  it  may  not  be. 
Ey,  nice  cherl,  God  let  bun  never  the. 
The  rombling  of  a  fart,  and  every  soun, 
N'is  but  of  aire  reverberatioun. 
And  ever  it  wasteth  lite  and  lite  away ; 
Ther  n'is  no  man  can  demon,  by  my  fiiy. 
If  that  it  were  departed  equally. 
What  1  lo  my  cherl,  lo  yet  how  shrewedly 
Unto  my  confessour  to-day  he  spake ; 

1  hold  him  certain  a  demoniake. 

Now  ete  your  mete,  and  let  the  cherl  go  play, 
Let  him  go  honge  himself  a  devil  way. 

Now  stood  the  lordes  squier  atte  bord. 
That  carf  his  mete,  and  herde  word  by  word 
Of  all  this  thing,  of  which  I  have  you  sayd. 

My  lord,  quod  he,  be  ye  not  evil  apaid. 
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I  coude  telle  for  a  goime-cloth 
To  yon,  sire  frere,  so  that  ye  be  not  wroth. 
How  that  this  fart  shuld  even  vdeled  be 
Amongo  your  covent,  if  it  liked  thee. 

Tell,  quod  the  lord,  and  tliou  shalt  have  anon 
A  gouncHcloth,  by  Groid  and  by  seint  John. 

My  lord,  quod  he,  whan  tliat  the  weder  is  faire, 
Withouten  winde,  or  pertourbing  of  aire. 
Let  bring  a  cart-whele  here  into  this  hall^ 
But  loke  that  it  have  his  spokes  all ; 
Twelf  spokes  hath  a  cart-whele  communly ; 
And  bring  me  than  twelf  freres,  we'te  ye  why  1 
For  thrattene  is  a  oovent  as  I  gesse : 
Your  eonfessour  here  for  his  worthinesse 
Shal  parfourme  up  the  noumbre  of  his  oovent. 
Than  shull  they  knele  adoun  by  on  assent. 
And  to  every  spokes  end  in  this  manere 
Ful  sadly  lay  his  nose  shal  a  frere ; 
Your  noble  eonfessour,  iher  God  him  save, 
Shal  hold  his  nose  upright  under  the  nave. 
Than  shal  this  cherl,  with  bely  stif  and  tought 
As  any  tabour,  hider  ben  ybrought ; 
And  set  him  on  the  whele  right  of  this  cart 
Upon  the  nave,  and  make  him  let  a  fart. 


And  ye  shuU  seen,  up  peril  of  my  lif, 
Bv  veray  preef  that  is  dcmonstratif. 
That  equally  the  soun  of  it  wol  wende. 
And  eke  the  stinke,  unto  the  spokes  ende. 
Save  that  this  worthy  man,  your  eonfessour, 
(Because  he  is  a  man  of  gret  honour) 
Shal  han  the  iirste  fruit,  as  resen  is. 
The  noble  usage  of  freres  yet  it  is. 
The  worthy  men  of  hem  shul  first  be  served. 
And  certainly  he  hath  it  wel  deserved  ; 
He  hath  to^y  taught  us  so  niochel  good. 
With  preching  in  the  pulpit  ther  he  stood, 
That  I  may  vouchesauf,  1  say  for  nic, 
He  hadde  the  firste  smel  of  fartes  three. 
And  so  wold  all  his  bretliren  hardely. 
He  bereth  him  so  faire  and  hulyly. 

The  lord,  the  lady,  and  echc  man,  save  the  frerc^ 
Sayden,  that  Jankin  spake  in  tliis  matere 
As  wel  as  Euclide,  or  elles  Ptholomee. 
Touching  the  cherl,  they  sayden,  subtiltee 
And  highe  wit  made  him  speken  as  bo  spake ; 
He  n'is  no  fool,  ne  no  demouiake. 
And  Jankin  hath  ywoune  a  uewe  goune ; 
My  tale  is  don,  we  ben  almost  at  toune. 
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SiBB  Clerk  of  Oxenforde,  our  hoste  said. 
Ye  ride  as  stille  and  coy,  as  doth  a  maid. 
Were  newe  spoused,  sitting  at  the  bord  : 
This  day  ne  herd  I  of  your  tonge  a  word. 
I  trow  ye  studie  abouten  som  sophime  : 
But  Salomon  saith,  that  every  thing  hath  time. 
For  Groddes  sake  as  beth  of  l>etter  chore. 
It  18  no  time  for  to  studien  here. 
Tell  us  som  mery  tale  by  your  fay  ; 
For  what  man  that  is  eutred  in  a  play. 
He  nodes  most  unto  the  play  assent. 
But  precheth  not,  as  freres  don  in  Lent, 
To  xnake  us  for  our  olde  sinnes  wepe, 
Ne  that  thy  tale  make  us  not  to  slope. 

Tell  us  som  mery  thing  of  aventures, 
Your  termes,  your  coloures,  and  your  figures, 
Kepe  hem  in  store,  til  so  be  ye  endite 
Hie  stile,  as  whan  that  men  to  kinges  write. 
Speketh  so  plain  at  this  time,  I  you  pray. 
That  we  may  understonden  what  ye  say. 

This  worthy  Clerk  henignely  answerde  ; 
Hoste,  quod  he,  I  am  under  your  yerde. 
Ye  have  of  us  as  now  the  governance. 
And  therfore  wolde  I  do  you  obeysanoe^ 
As  fer  as  reson  asketh  hardely : 
I  wol  you  tell  a  tale,  which  that  I 
Lemed  at  Padowe  of  a  worthy  clerk, 
As  proved  by  his  wordes  and  his  work. 
He  is  now  ded,  and  nailed  in  his  cheste, 
I  pray  to  God  so  yeve  his  soule  reete. 

Fraunceis  Petrark,  the  laureat  poete, 
Highte  this  clerk,  whos  rethorike  swete 
Enlumined  all  Itaille  of  poetrie. 
As  Lyuyan  did  of  philoeophie. 


Or  law,  or  other  art  particulere : 
But  deth,  that  wol  not  suff're  us  dwellen  here, 
But  as  it  were  a  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
Hem  both  hath  slaine,  and  alle  we  shul  dye. 

But  forth  to  tellen  of  this  worthy  man. 
That  taughte  me  this  tale,  as  I  began, 
I  say  that  first  he  with  hie  stile  enditeth 
(Or  he  the  body  of  his  tale  writetli) 
A  proheme,  in  the  which  descriveth  he 
Piemont,  and  of  Saluces  the  contree, 
And  speketh  of  Apennin  the  hilles  hie, 
That  ben  the  boundes  of  west  Lumbardie . 
And  of  mount  Vesulus  in  special, 
Wher  as  the  Poo  out  of  a  welle  smal 
Taketh  his  firste  springing  and  his  soura. 
That  estward  ay  encreseth  in  his  cours 
To  Emelie  ward,  to  Ferare,  and  Venise, 
The  which  a  longe  thing  were  to  devise. 
And  trewely,  as  to  my  jugenient. 
Me  thinketh  it  a  thing  impertinent, 
Save  that' he  wol  conveyen  his  matere : 
But  this  is  the  tale  which  that  ye  mow  hexe.  - 
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Theb  is  right  at  the  West  side  of  Itaille 

Doun  at  the  rote  of  Vesulus  the  cold, 

A  lusty  plain,  habundant  of  vitaille, 

Ther  many  a  toun  and  tour  thou  maist  hehokl 

That  founded  were  in  time  of  fathers  old. 

And  many  another  delitable  sighte. 

And  Saluces  Uiis  noble  contree  highte. 
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A  markis  whilom  lord  was  of  that  lond, 
Ai  were  his  worthy  elders  him  before. 
And  dbeysaiity  ay  redy  to  his  hond, 
Were  all  his  lieges,  bothe  lesse  and  more : 
Thus  in  delit  he  liveth,  and  hath  don  yore, 
Bdoved  and  drad,  thnrgh  fiivour  of  fortane, ' 
Both  of  his  lordea,  and  of  his  commune. 

Therwitii  he  was,  to  speken  of  linage, 
The  gentilest  ybome  of  Lumbardie, 
A  fime  person,  and  strong,  and  yong  of  age. 
And  fnl  of  honour  and  of  curtesie  : 
DiiereC  ynoagh,  his  contree  for  to  gie, 
Suf  in  som  Uiinges  that  he  was  to  blame, 
Aad  Walter  was  this  yonge  lordes  name. 

I  blune  him  ihos,  that  he  considered  nought 
Is  time  eoming  wluU  might  him  betide, 
Bat  on  his  Inst  present  was  all  his  thought, 
And  for  to  hauke  and  hunt  on  every  side  : 
Wd  ne^  all  other  cores  let  he  slide. 
And  eke  he  n'old  (and  that  was  worst  of  all) 
Wedden  no  wif  for  ought  that  might  befall. 

Only  that  point  lus  peple  bare  so-sore, 
!  Tbst  ftodonel  on  a  day  to  him  they  went. 
And  on  of  hem,  that  wisest  was  of  lore, 
fOr  elles  that  the  lord  wold  best  assent 
That  he  sihnld  tell  him  what  the  peple  ment. 
Or  elks  ooad  he  wel  shew  swiche  matere) 
He  to  the  mafkis  said  as  ye  shuU  here. 

0  noble  markis,  your  humanitee 
Asnreth  ns  and  yereth  us  hardinesse, 
,  Ab  oft  as  time  is  of  necessitee. 
That  we  to  yoa  mow  tell  our  hevinesse : 
Aeeepteth,  lord,  than  of  your  gentillease. 
That  we  with  pitons  herte  unto  you  pkune. 
And  let  your  eres  nat  my  vois  disdame. 

Al  have  I  not  to  don  in  this  matere 
Hon  than  another  man  hath  in  this  place. 
Yet  for  as  moch  as  ye,  my  lord  so  dere, 
Han  alwmy  shewed  me  fitvonr  and  grace, 
I  dare  the  better  aske  of  you  a  space 
Of  aodienee^  to  shewen  our  request, 
Aad  ye,  my  lord,  to  don  right  as  yon  lest. 

For  eertes,  lord,  so  wel  us  liketh  tou 
And  all  your  werke,  and  ever  have  don,  that  we 
9e  eoaden  not  ourself  devisen  how 
We  lajghten  live  in  more  felicitee  : 
Sate  o  thing,  lord,  if  it  your  wiUe  be, 
ThU  isr  to  be  a  wedded  man  you  lest. 
Than  were  your  peple  in  soverain  hertes  rest. 


Bowetfa  your  nekke  under  the  bliaful  yok 
Of  iovenintee,  and  not  of  servise. 
Which  that  men  depen  spousaile  or  wedlok  : 
Aal  thinkrth,  lord,  among  your  thoughtes  wise, 
Hov  that  onr  dayes  passe  in  sondry  wise  ; 
For  thoogh  we  sfepe,  or  wake,  or  rome,  or  ride, 
Ay  ileth  the  time,  it  wol  no  man  abide. 

And  tiioagh  yoor  grene  youthe  floure  as  yet, 
1b  crepeth  age  alway  as  stUl  as  ston, 
Aad  deth  manaseth  every  age,  and  emit 
In  eehe  estat,  for  ther  escapeth  non  : 
And  al  so  certain,  as  we  knowe  eche  on 
That  we  ahnl  die,  as  uncertain  we  all 
Ben  of  that  day  whan  deth  shal  on  us  fiUL 


Accepteth  than  of  us  the  trewe  entent. 
That  never  yet  refuseden  your  hest, 
And  we  wol,  lord,  if  that  ye  wol  assent, 
Chese  you  a  wife  in  short  time  at  the  mesty 
Borne  of  the  gentillest  and  of  the  best 
Of  all  this  lond,  so  that  it  oughte  seme 
Honour  to  God  and  you,  as  we  can  demeu 

Deliver  us  out  of  all  this  besy  drede, 
And  take  a  wif,  for  higho  Goddes  sake  : 
For  if  it  80  befell,  as  God  forbede. 
That  thurgh  your  deth  your  linage  shulde  slake, 
And  thivt  a  strange  succeasour  shuld  take 
Your  heritage,  o  !  wo  were  us  on  live : 
Wherfore  we  pray  you  hastily  to  wive. 

Hir  meke  praiere  and  hir  pitous  chere 
Made  the  markis  for  to  ban  pitee. 
Ye  wol,  quod  he,  min  owen  peple  dere. 
To  that  I  never  er  thought  constrainen  me. 
I  me  rejoyced  of  my  libertee, 
That  selden  time  is  found  in  manage  ; 
Ther  I  was  free,  I  moste  ben  in  servage. 

But  natheles  I  see  your  trewe  entent, 
And  trust  upon  your  wit,  and  have  don  ay : 
Wherfore  of  my  free  will  I  wol  assent 
To  wedden  me,  as  sone  as  ever  I  may. 
But  ther  as  ye  ban  profred  me  to-day 
To  chesen  me  a  wif,  I  you  relese 
That  chois,  and  pray  you  of  that  prefer 


For  Grod  it  wot,  that  children  often  ben 
Unlike  hir  worthy  eldres  hem  before, 
Boontee  cometh  al  of  God,  not  of  the  stren^ 
Of  which  they  ben  ygendred  and  ybore  : 
I  trust  in  Goddes  bountee,  and  therfore 
My  manage,  and  min  estat,  and  rest 
I  him  bet^e,  he  may  don  as  him  lest. 

Let  me  alone  in  chesing  of  mv  wif, 
That  charge  upon  my  bak  I  wol  endure  : 
But  I  you  pray,  and  charge  upon  your  lif, 
That  what  wif  Uiat  I  take,  ye  me  assure 
To  worship  hire  while  that  hire  lif  may  dure, 
In  word  and  work  both  here  and  elles  where. 
As  she  an  emperoures  doughter  we^^ 

And  forthermore  this  shuin  ye  swere,  that  ye 
Again  my  chois  shul  never  grutch  ne  strive. 
For  sith  I  shal  forgo  my  libertee 
At  your  request,  as  ever  mote  I  thrive, 
Ther  as  min  hcrte  is  set,  ther  wol  I  wive : 
And  but  ye  wol  assent  in  swiche  manere, 
I  pray  you  speke  no  more  of  this  matere. 

With  hertlv  will  they  sworen  and  assenten 
To  all  this  thmg,  ther  saide  not  o  wight  nay  : 
Beseching  him  of  grace,  or  that  they  wenten. 
That  ho  wold  granten  hem  a  certain  day 
Of  his  spousaile,  as  sone  as  ever  he  may. 
For  yet  alway  the  peple  somwhat  dred. 
Lest  that  this  markis  wolde  no  wif  wed. 

He  granted  hem  a  day,  swiche  as  him  lesty 
On  which  he  wold  be  wedded  sikerly, 
And  said  he  did  all  this  at  hir  request ; 
And  they  with  humble  herte  ful  buxumly 
Kneling  upon  hir  knees  ful  reverently 
Him  thonken  all,  and  thus  they  ban  an  end 
Of  hir  entente,  and  home  agen  they  wend. 
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And  hereupon  he  to  hia  officeres 
Gommandeth  for  the  feste  to  purvay. 
And  to  his  privee  knightes  and  squieres 
Swiche  charge  he  yave,  as  him  list  on  hem  lay  : 
And  they  to  his  commandement  obey. 
And  echo  of  hem  doth  al  his  diligence 
To  do  unto  the  feste  al  reverence. 

PARS  SBCUNDA. 


Nought  fer  fro  thiike  paleis  honourable, 
Wher  as  this  markis  shope  his  mariage, 
Ther  stood  a  thorpe,  of  sighte  delitable. 
In  which  that  poure  folk  of  that  village 
Hadden  hir  bestes  and  hir  herbergage, 
And  of  hir  labour  toke  hir  sustenance, 
After  that  the  erthe  yave  hem  habundance. 

Among  this  poure  folk  ther  dwelt  a  man, 
Which  that  was  holden  pourest  of  hem  all : 
But  highe  God  somtime  senden  can 
His  grace  unto  a  litel  oxes  stall : 
Janicola  men  of  that  thorpe  him  call. 
A  doughter  had  he,  faire  ynough  to  sight, 
And  Grisildis  this  yonge  maiden  bight. 

3ut  for  to  speke  of  vertuous  beautee. 
Than  was  she  on  the  fairest  under  sonne  : 
Ful  pourely  yfostred  up  was  she  : 
No  likerous  lust  was  in  hire  herte  yronne ; 
Wei  ofter  of  the  well  than  of  the  tonne 
She  dranke,  and  for  she  wolde  vertue  plese. 
She  knew  wel  labour,  but  non  idel  ese. 

But  though  this  mayden  tendre  were  of  age. 
Yet  iu  the  brest  of  hire  virginitee 
Ther  was  enclosed  sad  and  ripe  corage : 
And  in  gret  reverence  and  charitee 
Hire  oldc  poure  fader  fostred  she  : 
A  few  sheep  spinning  on  the  feld  she  kept, 
She  wolde  not  ben  idel  til  ^e  slept. 

And  whan  she  homwa^  came,  she  wolde  bring 
Wortes  and  other  herbes  times  oft, 
The  which  she  shred  and  sethe  for  hire  living. 
And  made  hire  bed  ful  hard,  and  nothing  soft : 
And  ay  she  kept  hire  fadres  lif  on  loft 
With  every  obeisance  and  diligence. 
That  child  may  don  to  fadres  reverence 

Upon  Grisilde,  this  poure  creature, 
Ful  often  sithe  this  markis  sette  his  eye. 
As  he  on  hunting  rode  paraventure  : 
And  whan  it  fell  that  he  might  hire  espie, 
He  not  with  wantou  loking  of  folie 
His  eyen  cast  on  hire,  but  in  sad  wise 
Upon  hire  chore  he  wold  him  oft  aviso, 

Commending  in  his  herte  hire  woraanhede. 
And  eke  hire  vertue,  passing  any  wight 
Of  so  yong  age,  as  wel  in  chere  as  dede. 
For  though  the  peple  have  no  gret  insight 
In  vertue,  he  considered  ful  right 
Hire  bountee,  and  disposed  that  he  wold 
Wedde  hire  only,  if  ever  he  wedden  shold. 

The  day  of  wedding  came*  but  no  wight  can 
Tellen  what  woman  that  it  shulde  be. 
For  which  mervaille  wondred  many  a  man^ 


And  saiden,  whan  they  were  in  privetee, 
Wol  not  our  lord  yet  leve  his  vanitee  i 
Wol  he  not  wedde  1  alas,  alas  the  while  ) 
Why  wol  he  thus  himself  and  us  begUe  1 

But  natheles  this  markis  hath  do  make 
Of  gemmes,  sette  in  gold  and  in  asure, 
Brochcs  and  ringes,  for  Grisildes  sake 
And  of  hire  clothing  toke  he  the  mesnre 
Of  a  maiden  like  unto  hire  stature, 
And  eke  of  other  omamentes  all. 
That  unto  swiche  a  weddmg  shulde  fail. 

The  time  of  undeme  of  the  same  day 
Approcheth,  that  this  wedding  shulde  be. 
And  all  the  paleis  put  was  in  array, 
Both  halle  and  chambres,  echo  in  hia  degi«e^ 
Houses  of  office  stuifed  with  plentee 
Ther  mayst  thou  see  of  deinteous  vitaille. 
That  may  be  found,  as  fer  as  histeth  Itaille. 

This  real,  markis  richely  amide, 
Lordes  and  ladies  in  his  compagnie, 
The  which  unto  the  feste  weren  praide. 
And  of  his  retenue  the  bachelerie. 
With  many  a  soun  of  sondry  melodie. 
Unto  the  village,  of  the  which  I  told. 
In  this  array  the  righte  way  they  hold. 

Grisilde  of  this  (God  wot)  ful  innocent. 
That  for  hire  shapcn  was  all  this  array. 
To  fetchen  water  at  a  wello  is  went, 
And  Cometh  home  as  sone  as  ever  she  may. 
For  wel  she  had  herd  say,  that  thiike  day 
The  markis  shulde  wedde,  and,  if  she  might, 
She  wolde  fayn  ban  seen  som  of  that  sight. 

She  thought,  I  wol  with  other  maidens  stond. 
That  ben  my  felawes,  in  our  dore,  and  see 
The  markiseese,  and  therto  wol  I  fond 
To  don  at  home,  as  sone  as  it  may  be, 
The  labour  which  that  longeth  unto  me. 
And  than  I  may  at  leiser  hire  behold, 
If  she  this  way  unto  the  castel  hold. 

And  as  she  wolde  over  the  threswold  gon. 
The  markis  came  and  gan  hire  for  to  call. 
And  she  set  doun  hire  water-pot  anon 
Beside  the  threswold  in  an  oxes  stall. 
And  doun  upon  hire  knees  she  gan  to  fall, 
And  with  sad  countenance  kneleth  still. 
Til  she  had  herd  what  was  the  lordes  will. 

This  thoughtful  markis  spake  unto  this  maid 
Ful  soberly,  and  said  in  this  manere  : 
Wher  is  your  fader,  Grisildis!  he  said. 
And  she  with  reverence  in  humble  chore 
Answered,  lord,  he  is  al  redy  here. 
And  in  she  goth  withouten  longer  lette. 
And  to  the  markis  she  hire  fader  feite. 

He  by  the  bond  than  toke  this  poure  man. 
And  saide  thus,  whan  he  him  had  aside : 
Janicola,  I  neither  may  ne  can 
Longer  the  plesance  of  min  herte  hide. 
If  that  thou  vouchesauf,  what  so  betide. 
Thy  doughter  wol  I  take  or  that  I  wend 
As  for  my  wif,  unto  hire  lives  end. 

Thou  lovest  me,  that  wot  I  wel  certain. 
And  art  my  faithfiil  liegeman  ybore. 
And  all  that  liketh  me,  I  dare  wel  sain 
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It  Gketh  thee,  and  specially  thexfore 
Tell  me  that  point,  tiiat  I  have  aaid  before^ 
If  that  thou  wolt  unto  this  purpos  drawe. 
To  taken  me  as  for  thy  son  in  lawe. 

Thb  soden  cas  this  man  astoned  so, 
Tliat  red  he  wex,  abaist,  and  al  quaking 
H«  ftood,  unnethea  said  he  wordes  mo, 
Bvtonly  thus ;  Lord,  quod  he,  my  willing 
Is  as  ^e  wol,  ne  ageins  your  liking 
I  wfA  00  thing,  mm  owen  lord  so  dere. 
Right  as  yon  list,  govemeth  this  matere. 

Than  wol  I,  quod  this  markis  softely. 
That  ia  thv  ^ambre,  I,  and  thou,  and  she, 
Hive  a  eoUation,  and  wost  thou  why  t 
For  I  wo)  ask  hire,  if  it  hire  wille  be 
To  be  my  wif,  and  reule  hire  after  me : 
Sad  all  this  shal  be  don  in  thy  presence, 
i  vol  not  ^ke  out  of  thin  audience. 

And  ui  the  ehambre,  while  they  were  aboute 
ne  tretee,  which  as  ye  shul  after  here, 
Die  peple  came  Into  the  hous  withoute, 
Sad  voodred  hem,  in  how  honest  manere 
Entmtiily  she  kept  hire  fader  dere  : 
Bat  utterly  Griaildis  wonder  might. 
For  nerer  erst  ne  saw  she  swiche  a  sight. 

No  wonder  is  though  that  she  be  astoned. 
To  see  10  gret  a  gest  come  in  that  place. 
She  iievi>i  was  to  non  swiche  gestes  woned. 
For  whiefa  she  loked  with  ful  pale  face. 
Bot  shortly  forth  this  matere  for  to  chace, 
Thiseam  the  wcrdes  that  the  markis  said 
To  this  benigne,  Teray,  faithful  Ihaid. 

Grisilde,  he  said,  ye  shuln  wel  understond. 
It  Uketh  to  your  fader  and  to  me, 
That  I  joQ  wedde,  and  eke  it  may  so  stond 
As  1  suppose,  ye  wol  that  it  so  be  : 
Bttt  thiae  demaundes  aske  I  first  (quod  he) 
That  ain  it  shal  be  don  in  hasty  wise, 
Wol  ye  assent,  or  elles  you  avise  t 

1  uy  this,  be  ye  redy  witli  good  herte 
To  all  my  lost,  and  that  I  freely  may 
As  me  beat  thinketh  do  you  laugh  or  smerte^ 
And  nerer  ye  to  grutchen,  night  ne  day. 
And  eke  whan  I  say  ya,  ye  say  not  nay, 
Neither  by  word,  ne  frouning  countenance  t 
Sweie  this,  and  here  I  swere  our  alliance. 

Woodring  upon  this  thing,  quaking  for  drede, 
She  aside  ;  Lord,  indigne  and  unworthy 
Am  I,  to  thilke  honour,  that  ye  me  bede. 
But  as  ye  wol  yourself,  right  so  wol  I : 
And  hen  I  swere,  that  never  willingly 
b  werk,  ne  thought,  I  n'iil  you  disobeie 
Far  to  be  ded,  though  me  were  loth  to  deie. 

This  is  ynongh,  Grisilde  min,  quod  he. 
And  forth  he  goth  with  a  fnl  sobre  chore, 
Oat  at  the  dore,  and  after  than  came  she. 
And  to  the  peple  he  said  in  this  manere  : 
This  is  mT  wif,  qnod  he,  that  stondeth  here. 
Hooooreth  her,  and  loveth  hire,  I  pray. 
Who  so  me  loveth,  ther  n'is  no  more  to  say. 

And  for  that  nothing  of  hire  olde  gere 
She  aholde  bring  into  his  hous,  he  bad 
That  women  shuld  de^oUen  hire  right  there, 


Of  which  thise  Udies  weren  nothing  glad 
To  handle  hire  clothes  wherin  she  was  clad : 
But  natheles  this  maiden  bright  of  hew 
Fro  foot  to  bed  they  clothed  han  all  new. 

Hire  heres  han  they  kempt,  that  lay  untressed 
Ful  rudely,  and  with  hir  fingres  smal 
A  coroune  on  hire  bed  they  han  ydressed. 
And  sette  hire  ful  of  nouches  gret  and  sraal  s 
Of  hire  array  what  shuld  I  make  a  tale ! 
Unneth  the  peple  hire  knew  for  hire  faimease. 
Whan  she  transmewed  was  in  swiche  richesse. 

This  markis  hath  hire  spoused  with  a  ring 
Brought  for  the  same  cause,  and  than  hire  sette 
Upon  an  hors  snow-white,  and  wel  ambling, 
And  to  his  paleis,  or  he  lenger  lette, 
(  With  joyful  peple,  that  hire  lad  and  mette) 
Conveyed  hire,  and  thus  the  day  they  spende 
In  revel,  til  the  Sonne  gan  descende. 

And  shortly  forth  this  tale  for  to  chace, 
I  say,  that  to  this  newe  markisesse 
God  hath  swiche  favour  sent  hire  of  his  grace. 
That  it  ne  semelh  not  by  likelinesse 
That  she  was  borne  and  fed  in  rudenesse, 
As  in  a  cote,  or  in  an  oxes  stall, 
But  nourished  in  an  emperoures  hall. 

To  every  wight  she  waxen  is  so  dere. 
And  worshipful,  that  folk  ther  she  was  bore. 
And  fro  hire  birthe  knew  hire  yere  by  yere, 
Unnethes  trowed  they,  but  dorst  han  swore. 
That  to  Jauicle,  of  which  1  spake  before, 
She  doughter  n*as,  for  as  by  conjecture 
Hem  thoughte  she  was  another  creatoi'e. 

For  though  that  ever  vertuous  was  she. 
She  was  encresed  in  swiche  excellence 
Of  thewes  good,  yset  in  high  bountee. 
And  so  discrete,  and  faire  of  eloquence, 
So  benigne,  and  so  digne  of  reverence, 
And  coude  so  the  peples  herte  enbrace, 
That  echo  hire  loveth  that  loketh  on  hire  face. 

Not  only  of  Saluces  in  the  toun 
Published  was  the  bountee  of  hire  name. 
But  eke  beside  in  many  a  regioun. 
If  on  saith  wel,  another  saith  the  same : 
So  spredeth  of  hire  hie  bountee  the  fame. 
That  men  and  women,  yong  as  wel  as  old, 
Gron  to  Saluces  upon  hire  to  behold. 

Thus  Walter  lowly,  nay  but  really, 
Wedded  with  fortunat  honestetee, 
In  Groddes  pees  liveth  ful  esily 
At  home,  and  grace  ynough  outward  had  he : 
And  for  he  saw  that  under  low  degree 
Was  honest  vertue  hid,  the  peple  him  held 
A  prudent  man,  and  that  is  seen  ful  sold. 

Not  only  this  Grisildis  thurgb  hire  wit 
Coude  all  the  fete  of  wifly  homlinesse, 
But  eke  whan  that  the  cas  required  it. 
The  comune  profit  coude  she  redresse : 
Ther  n*as  discord,  rancour,  ne  hevinesse 
In  all  the  lond,  that  she  ne  coude  appese, 
And  wisely  bring  hem  all  in  ^ertcs  ese. 

Though  that  hire  hnsbond  absent  were  or  non, 
If  gentilmen,  or  other  of  that  con  tree 
Were  wroth,  slie  wolde  bringen  hem  at  on, 
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So  wise  and  ripo  wordes  hadde  she, 

And  jugement  of  bo  gi*et  equitee. 

That  she  from  heven  sent  was,  as  men  wend, 

Peple  to  aave,  and  every  wrong  to  amend. 

Not  longe  time  after  that  this  Grisilde 
Was  wedded,  she  a  doughter  hath  ybore, 
All  had  hire  lever  han  borne  a  knave  child : 
Glad  was  the  markis  and  his  folk  therfore. 
For  though  a  maiden  childe  come  all  before. 
She  may  unto  a  knave  child  atteine 
By  likelyhed,  sin  she  n'is  not  barreine. 
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Ther  fell,  as  it  befalleth  times  mo. 
Whan  that  this  childe  had  souked  but  a  throwo. 
This  markis  in  his  herte  longed  so 
To  tempt  his  wif,  hire  sadnesse  for  to  knowe. 
That  he  ne  might  out  of  his  herte  throwe 
This  marveillous  desir  his  wif  to  assay, 
Needles,  God  wot,  he  thought  hire  to  affray. 

He  had  assaied  hire  ynough  before, 
And  found  hire  ever  good,  what  nedeth  it 
Hire  for  to  tempt,  and  alway  more  and  more  t 
Though  som  men  praise  it  for  a  subtil  wit, 
But  as  for  me,  I  say  that  evil  it  sit 
To  assay  a  wif  whan  that  it  is  no  nede. 
And  putten  hire  in  anguish  and  in  drede. 

For  which  this  markis  wrought  in  this  manere ; 
He  came  a-night  alone  ther  as  she  lay 
With  steme  face,  and  with  ful  trouble  chore. 
And  sayde  thus  ;  Grisilde,  (quod  he)  that  day 
That  I  you  toke  out  of  your  poure  array. 
And  put  yoD  in  estat  of  high  noblesse. 
Ye  han  it  not  forgotten,  as  I  gesse. 

I  say,  Grisilde,  this  present  dignitee. 
In  which  that  I  have  put  you,  as  I  trow, 
Maketh  you  not  forgetful  for  to  be 
That  I  you  toke  in  poure  estat  ful  low. 
For  ony  wele  ye  mote  yourselven  know. 
Take  hede  of  every  word  that  I  you  say, 
Ther  is  no  wight  that  hereth  it  but  we  tway. 

Ye  wote  yourself  wel  how  that  ye  came  here 
Into  this  hous,  it  is  not  long  ago. 
And  though  to  me  ye  be  right  lefe  and  dere. 
Unto  my  gentils  ye  be  nothing  so  : 
They  say,  to  hem  it  is  gret  shame  and  wo 
For  to  be  suggetes,  and  ben  in  servage 
To  thee,  that  borne  art  of  a  smal  linage. 

And  namely  sin  thy  doughter  was  ybore, 

Thise  wordes  han  they  spoken  douteles. 

But  I  desire,  as  I  have  don  before, 

To  Kve  my  lif  with  hem  in  rest  and  pees : 

I  may  not  in  this  cas  be  reccheles  ; 

I  mote  do  with  thy  doughter  for  the  best. 

Not  as  I  wold,  but  as  my  gentib  lest. 

And  yet,  God  wote,  this  is  ful  loth  to  me : 
But  natheles  withouten  youre  weUng 
I  wol  nought  do,  but  thus  wol  I  (quod  he) 
That  ye  to  me  assenten  in  this  thing. 
Shew  now  vonre  patience  in  youro  working. 


That  ye  me  liight  and  sxvore  in  youre  village 
The  day  that  maked  was  our  mariage. 

Whan  she  had  herd  all  this,  she  not  ameved 
Neyther  in  word,  in  chere,  ne  countenance, 
(For  as  it  semed,  she  was  not  agreved) 
She  sayde  ;  Lord,  all  lith  in  your  plesanoe. 
My  child  and  I,  with  hertely  obeisance 
Ben  youres  all,  and  ye  may  save  or  spill. 
Your  owen  thing :  werketh  after  your  wilL 

Ther  may  no  thing,  so  God  my  soule  save^ 
Like  unto  you,  that  may  displesen  me : 
Ne  I  desire  nothing  for  to  have, 
Ne  drode  for  to  lese,  sauf  only  ye : 
This  will  is  in  myn  herte,  and  ay  shal  be. 
No  length  of  time,  or  deth  may  this  deface, 
Ne  change  my  oorage  to  an  other  place. 

Glad  was  this  markis  for  hire  answering^ 
But  yet  he  feined  as  he  were  not  so, 
Al  drery  was  his  chere  and  his  loking. 
Whan  that  he  shuld  out  of  the  chambre  go. 
Sone  after  this,  a  furlong  way  or  two. 
He  prively  hath  told  all  his  entent 
Unto  a  man,  and  to  his  wif  him  sent. 

A  manor  sergeant  was  this  prive  man, 
The  which  he  faithful  often  founden  had 
In  thinges  gret,  and  eke  swiche  folk  wel  can 
Don  execution  on  thinges  bad  : 
The  lord  knew  wel,  that  he  him  loved  and  dnd. 
And  whan  this  sergeant  wist  his  lordes  will. 
Into  the  chambre  he  stalked  him  ful  stilL 

Madame,  he  sayd,  ye  mote  foryeve  it  me. 
Though  I  do  thing,  to  which  I  am  construed : 
Ye  ben  so  wise,  that  right  wel  knowen  ye. 
That  lordes  hestes  may  not  ben  yfeined. 
They  may  wel  be  bewailed  and  complained. 
But  men  mote  nodes  to  hir  lust  obey. 
And  so  wol  I,  ther  n'is  no  more  to  say. 

This  child  I  am  commanded  for  to  take. 
And  spake  no  more,  but  out  the  child  he  hent 
Despitously,  and  gan  a  chere  to  make. 
As  though  he  wold  have  slain  it,  or  he  went. 
Grisildis  most  ai  suffer  and  al  consent : 
And  as  a  lambe,  she  sitteth  meke  and  still. 
And  let  this  cruel  sergeant  do  his  will. 

Suspecious  was  the  diffame  of  this  man. 
Suspect  his  face,  suspect  his  word  also. 
Suspect  the  time  in  which  he  this  began  : 
Alas !  hire  doughter,  that  she  loved  bo. 
She  wende  he  wold  ban  slaien  it  right  thoj. 
But  natheles,  she  neither  wept  ne  siked 
Conforming  hire  to  that  the  markis  liked. 

But  at  the  last  to  speker.  she  began. 
And  mekely  she  to  the  sergeant  praid 
(So  as  he  was  a  worthy  gentil  man) 
That  she  might  kisse  hire  child,  or  tliat  it  deid  : 
And  in  hire  barme  this  litel  child  she  leid. 
With  ful  sad  face,  and  gan  the  child  to  blisM^ 
And  lulled  it,  and  afier  gan  it  kisse. 

And  thus  she  sayd  in  hire  benigne  vois : 
Farewel,  my  child,  I  shal  tliee  never  see^ 
But  sin  I  have  thee  marked  with  the  croifl. 
Of  thilke  fader  yblessed  mote  thou  be. 
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Tbat  for  as  died  apon  a  erois  of  tree  : 

Tby  Mmle,  litel  child,  I  him  betake, 

for  this  night  ahalt  thou  dien  for  my  sake. 

I  trow  that  to  a  norioe  in  this  cm 
It  had  ben  hard  this  ronthe  for  to  see  : 
Wei  might  a  moder  than  han  cried  alas^ 
Bat  DStbeles  so  nd  stediast  was  she, 
.  That  the  endured  all  adversitee, 
Aad  to  the  sergeant  mekely  she  sayde, 
Hftv«  here  agen  your  litel  yonge  mayde. 

'     Goth  now  (qnod  she)  and  doih  my  lordes  best 
Asd  0  thing  wold  I  pray  you  of  your  grace, 
But  if  my  k>id  forbade  yon  at  the  lest, 

I  Burieth  this  litel  bod^  in  som  place, 
Tbt  bestes  ne  no  bnddee  it  to-raoe.' 

I  But  be  no  word  to  that  purpos  wold  say, 

i  Bit  toke  the  child  and  went  upon  his  way. 

I 

This  sergeant  came  unto  his  lord  again, 

Aad  of  Grisildes  wordes  and  hire  chore 
'  He  told  him  point  for  point,  in  short  and  plain, 

Attl  bim  presented  with  his  doughter  dere. 

Somwiiat  this  lord  hath  routhe  in  his  manere^ 
i  Bat  oatheles  his  purpos  held  he  still, 

A»  brdes  don^  whan  they  wol  have  hir  will. 

And  bad  this  sereeant  that  he  priTely 
SbaUe  this  diild  fiu  softe  wind  and  wrappe^ 
'  Widi  sDe  circnmstanoes  tendrely, 
Afld  carry  it  in  a  cofre,  or  in  a  lappe ; 
Bot  upon  peine  his  bed  of  for  to  swappe 
Tbftt  DO  man  shulde  know  of  his  entent, 
Ke  wbens  he  came,  ne  whider  that  he  went ; 

Bat  at  Boloigne,  unto  his  suster  dere, 
ThKt  thiike  time  of  Parie  was  ooantesse^ 
He  thold  it  take,  and  shew  hire  this  matere^ 
Bcaediing  hire  to  don  hire  besinesse 
Tbis  diila  to  foetren  in  all  K^ntillesse, 
And  wfaoe  child  that  it  was  ne  bade  hire  hide 
Fron  every  wight,  for  ought  that  may  betide. 


sergeant  goth,  and  hath  fulfilde  this  thing. 
Bst  to  this  marquis  now  retome  we ; 
For  DOW  goth  he  ful  fast  imagining. 
If  by  his  wives  chere  he  mighte  see, 
Or  by  hire  wordes  apperceive,  that  she 
Were  changed,  but  he  never  coud  hire  finde, 
Bet  ever  in  on  ylike  sad  and  kinde. 

As  risd,  as  humble,  as  besy  in  service 
And  Ab  in  love,  as  she  was  wont  to  be, 
^as  she  to  him,  in  every  maner  wise  ; 
N«  of  hire  doaghter  not  a  word  spake  she  : 
Koa  accident  for  non  adversitee 
Was  seen  in  hire,  ne  never  hire  doughters  name 
^e  Deveoed  she,  for  emest  ne  for  game. 

PABS  QUARTA. 


In  this  estat  ther  passed  ben  foure  yere 
Er  she  with  ehilde  was,  but,  as  God  wold, 
A  knave  ehilde  she  bare  by  this  Waltere 
Fttl  gracious,  and  fair  for  to  behold  : 
And  whan  that  folk  it  to  his  fader  told. 
Not  only  he,  but  all  his  contree  mery 
Was  Cor  this  ehilde,  and  God  they  thonke  and  hery. 


Whan  it  was  two  yere  old,  and  from  the  brest 
Departed  of  his  norioe,  on  a  day 
This  marlds  caughte  yet  another  lest 
To  tempte  his  wif  yet  ofter,  if  he  may. 

0  I  nedeles  was  she  tempted  in  assay. 
But  wedded  men  ne  connen  no  mesure, 
Whan  that  they  finde  a  patient  creature. 

Wif,  quod  this  markis,  ye  han  herd  or  this 
My  peple  sikely  beren  our  mariage. 
And  namely  sin  my  sone  yboren  is. 
Now  is  it  worse  than  ever  in  al  our  age : 
The  murmur  sleth  myn  herte  and  my  corage. 
For  to  myn  ores  cometh  the  vots  so  smerte, 
That  it  wel  nie  destroyed  hath  myn  herte. 

Now  say  they  thus,  whan  Walter  is  agon. 
Than  shal  the  blood  of  Janicle  succede. 
And  ben  our  lord,  for  other  han  we  non  : 
Swiche  wordes  sayn  my  peple,  it  is  no  drede. 
Wel  ought  I  of  swiche  murmur  taken  hede, 
For  certainly  I  drede  al  swiche  sentence. 
Though  they  not  plainen  in  myn  audience. 

I  wolde  live  in  pees,  if  that  I  might : 
Wherfore  I  am  disposed  utterly. 
As  I  his  suster  served  er  by  night. 
Right  so  thinke  I  to  serve  htm  prively. 
This  wame  1  you,  that  ye  not  sodenly 
Out  of  yourself  for  no  wo  shuld  outraie, 
Beth  patient,  and  therof  I  you'praie. 

I  have,  quod  she,  sayd  thus  and  ever  shal, 

1  wol  no  thing,  ne  n'ill  no  thing  certain, 
But  as  you  list :  not  greveth  me  at  al, 
Though  that  my  dougliter  and  my  sone  be  slain 
At  your  commandement :  that  is  to  sain, 

I  have  not  had  no  part  of  children  twein. 
But  first  sikenesse,  and  after  wo  and  peine. 

Ye  ben  my  lord,  doth  with  your  owen  thing 
Right  as  you  list,  asketh  no  rede  of  me  : 
For  as  I  left  at  home  al  my  clothing 
Whan  I  came  first  to  you,  right  so  (quod  she) 
Left  I  my  will  and  al  my  libertee, 
And  toke  your  clothing  :  wherfore  I  you  prey. 
Doth  your  plesance,  I  wol  youre  lust  obey. 

And  certes,  if  I  hadde  prescience 
Your  will  to  know,  er  ye  your  lust  me  told, 
I  wold  it  do  withouten  negligence  : 
But  now  I  wote  your  lust,  and  what  ye  wold. 
All  your  plesance  ferme  and  stable  I  hold. 
For  wist  I  that  my  deth  might  do  you  ese. 
Right  gladly  wold  I  dien,  you  to  plese. 

Deth  may  not  maken  no  oomparisoun 
Unto  your  love.    And  whan  this  markis  say 
The  Constance  of  his  wif,  he  cast  adoun 
His  eyen  two,  and  wondreth  how  she  may 
In  patience  suffer  al  this  array  : 
And  forth  he  goth  with  drery  contenance. 
But  to  his  herte  it  was  ful  gret  plesance. 

This  ugly  sergeant  in  the  same  wise 
That  he  hire  doughter  caughte,  right  so  he 
(Or  worse,  if  men  can  any  werse  devise) 
Hath  bent  hire  sone,  that  ful  was  of  beautee : 
And  ever  in  on  so  patient  was  she, 
That  she  no  chere  made  of  hevinesse. 
But  kist  hire  sone  and  after  gan  it  blesse. 
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Save  this  she  praied  hlniy  if  that  he  mighty 
Hire  litel  soue  he  wold  in  erthe  graTe, 
His  tendre  limines,  delicat  to  sight, 
Fro  foules  and  fro  bestes  for  to  save. 
But  she  non  answer  of  him  miehte  have, 
He  went  his  wa/,  as  him  no  thmg  ne  rought, 
But  to  Boloigne  he  tendrely  it  brought. 

This  markis  wondreth  ever  lenger  the  more 
Upon  hire  patience,  and  if  that  he 
Ne  hadde  sothly  knowen  therbefore, 
That  parfitly  hire  children  loved  she, 
He  wold  ha!n  wend  that  of  som  subtiltee 
And  of  malice,  or  for  cruel  oorage, 
That  she  had  suffred  this  with  bm  visage. 

But  wel  he  knew,  that  next  himself,  certain 
She  loved  hire  children  best  in  every  wise. 
But  now  of  women  wold  I  asken  f&yn. 
If  thise  assaies  mighten  not  sufiise  ; 
What  ooud  a  sturdy  husbond  more  devise 
To  preve  hire  wifliood,  and  hire  stedfastneBse, 
And  he  continuing  ever  in  sturdinesse  I 

But  ther  ben  folk  of  swiche  condition. 
That,  whan  they  ban  a  certain  purpos  take, 
They  can  not  stint  of  hir  intention, 
But,  right  as  they  were  bounden  to  a  stake. 
They  wol  not  of  hir  firste  purpos  slake  : 
Right  so  this  markis  fully  hath  purposed 
To  tempt  his  wif,  as  he  was  first  disposed. 

He  waiteth,  if  by  word  or  contenanoe 
That  she  to  him  was  changed  of  corage  : 
But  never  coud  he  finden  variance, 
She  was  ay  on  in  herte  and  in  visage, 
And  ay  the  further  that  she  was  in  ase. 
The  more  trewe  (if  that  it  were  possible) 
She  was  to  him  in  love,  and  more  penible. 

For  which  it  semed  thus,  that  of  hem  two 
Ther  was  but  o  will  ;  for  as  Walter  lest, 
The  same  lust  was  hire  plesance  also  ; 
And  God  be  thanked,  all  fell  for  the  best. 
She  shewed  wel,  for  no  worldly  unrest 
A  wif,  as  of  hireself,  no  thing  ne  sholde 
Wille  in  effect,  but  as  hire  husbond  wolde. 

The  sclandre  of  Walter  wonder  wide  spradde, 
That  of  a  cruel  herte  he  wikkedly. 
For  he  a  poure  woman  wedded  hadde, 
Hath  murired  both  his  children  prively : 
Swich  murmur  was  among  hem  comunly. 
No  wonder  is :  for  to  the  peples  ere 
Ther  camy  no  word,  but  that  they  murdred  wer& 

For  which  ther  as  his  peple  therbefore 
Had  loved  him  wel,  the  sclandre  of  his  diffamo 
Made  hem  that  they  him  hateden  therfore  : 
To  ben  a  murdt-our  is  an  hateful  name. 
But  natheles,  for  emest  ne  for  gam^ 
He  of  his  cruel  purpos  n'olde  stente. 
To  tempt  his  w^  was  sette  all  his  entente. 

Whan  that  his  doughter  twelf  yere  was  of  age. 
He  to  the  court  of  Rome,  in  subtil  wise 
£nforraed  of  his  will,  sent  his  message, 
Commanding  him,  swiche  billes  to  devise. 
As  to  his  cruel  purpos  may  sufBse, 
How  that  the  pope,  as  for  his  peples  rest, 
Bade  him  to  wed  another,  if  him  lest. 


I  say  he  bade,  they  shulden  contrefets 
The  popes  bulles,  making  mention 
That  he  hath  leve  his  firste  wif  to  lete, 
As  by  the  popes  dispensation. 
To  stinten  rancour  and  dissension 
Betwix  his  peple  and  bun  :  thus  spake  the  bull. 
The  which  ^ey  ban  publisshed  at  the  full 

The  rude  peple,  as  no  wonder  is, 
Wenden  ful  wel,  that  it  had  ben  ri^ht  so  : 
But  whan  thise  tidings  came  to  Gnsildis, 
I  deme  that  hire  herte  was  ful  of  wo ; 
But  she  ylike  sad  for  evermo 
Disposed  was,  this  humble  creatnre, 
The  adversitee  of  fortune  al  to  endure ; 

Abiding  ever  his  lust  and  his  plesanee^ 
To  whom  that  she  was  yeven,  herte  and  al. 
As  to  hire  verav  worldly  suffisance. 
But  shortly  if  this  storie  tell  I  shal. 
This  marlos  writen  hath  in  special 
A  lettre,  in  which  he  sheweth  his  entente^ 
And  secretly  he  to  Boloigne  it  sente. 

To  the  erl  of  Pavie,  which  that  hadde  tho 
Wedded  his  suster,  prayed  he  specially 
To  bringen  home  agein  his  children  two 
In  honourable  estat  al  openly  : 
But  o  tiling  he  him  prayed  utteriy. 
That  he  to  no  wieht,  though  men  wold  enqnere^ 
Shulde  not  tell  whos  chilc&en  that  they  were, 

But  say,  the  maiden  shuld  ywedded  be 
Unto  the  markis  of  Saluees  anon. 
And  as  this  erl  was  prayed,  so  did  he. 
For  at  da^  sette  he  on  his  way  is  gon 
Toward  l^uces,  and  lordes  many  on 
In  rich  arraie,  this  maiden  for  to  gide. 
Hire  yonge  brother  riding  hire  baiide. 

Arraied  was  toward  hire  manage 
This  fresshe  maiden,  ful  of  gemmes  dere. 
Hire  brother,  which  that  seven  yere  was  of  ogs^ 
Arraied  eke  ful  fresh  in  his  manere  : 
And  thus  in  gret  noblesse  and  with  glad  ebere 
TovfBrd  Saluees  shaping  hir  joumay 
Fro  day  to  day  they  riden  in  lur  way. 
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Among  al  this,  after  his  wicked  usage. 
This  markis  yet  his  wif  to  tempten  more 
To  the  uttereste  prefe  of  hire  corage^. 
Fully  to  have  experience  and  lore. 
If  that  she  were  as  stedefast  as  before^ 
He  on  a  day  in  open  andience 
Ful  boistously  hath  said  hire  this  sentence  : 

Certes,  Grisilde,  I  had  ynough  plesance 
To  han  you  to  my  wif,  for  your  goodnesse, 
And  for  your  trouthe,  and  for  your  obeysanee. 
Not  for  your  linase,  ne  for  your  richesse. 
But  now  know  I  in  veray  sothfastnesse, 
That  in  gret  lordship,  if  I  me  wel  avise, 
Ther  is  gret  servitude  in  sondry  wise. 

I  may  not  don,  as  every  ploughman  may  * 
My  peple  me  constreineth  for  to  take 
Another  wif,  and  crien  day  by  day  ; 
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And  Ab  the  pope  rmneour  for  to  slake 
'  CoBiaitcth  it,  that  dare  1  andertake  : 

And  trewely,  thus  moefae  1  wol  yon  say, 
I  My  neve  inf  ia  ooming  by  the  way. 

Be  strong  of  herte,  aDd  voide  anon  hire  plaoe, 
And  thiike  dower  that  ye  bronghten  me 
Take  it  acen,  I  grant  it  of  my  grace. 
Retoneu  to  your  Cadree  hoiu,  (quod  be) 
No  nan  may  alw^  have  proeperitee. 
With  even  herte  I  rede  you  to  endure 
The  Mnke  of  fortane,  or  of  aventure. 

And  she  agen  answerd  in  patience : 
Mj  lord,  quod  she,  I  wote,  and  wist  alway. 
How  that  betwixen  your  magnificence 
Aad  my  poTerte  no  wicht  ne  can  ne  may 
Hiien  eomparison,  it  is  no  nay ; 
I  Be  held  me  nerer  digne  in  no  manere 
To  be  your  wif,  ne  yet  your  chamberere. 

'     And  in  this  hons,  ther  ye  me  lady  made, 
(The  higfae  God  take  I  for  my  witnesse. 
And  all  so  wisly  he  my  soule  glad) 
I  aevcr  held  me  lady  ne  maistresse. 
Bat  hnmUe  servant  to  your  worthinesse, 
Asd  ever  shal,  while  that  my  lif  may  dure, 
AboTcn  every  worldly  creature. 

That  ve  so  longe  of  your  benignitee 
Haa  bolden  me  in  honour  and  nobley, 

-  WhenuB  1  was  not  worthy  for  to  be. 
Hat  thaake  I  God  and  you,  to  whom  I  prey 
Foiyelde  it  von,  ther  is  no  more  to  sey : 
Unto  my  &aer  gladly  wol  I  wende, 

.  And  with  him  dwell  unto  my  lives  ende  ; 


I 


Ther  I  was  foetred  of  a  childe  ful  smal, 
ra  1  be  ded  mjr  lif  ther  wol  I  lede, 
A  widew  elene  in  body,  herte  and  al. 
For  sth  I  yave  to  you  my  maidenhede. 
And  am  vour  trewe  wif,  it  is  no  drede, 
God  ahilde  swiche  a  lordea  wif  to  take 
Aaother  man  to  husbond  or  to  make. 

And  of  your  newe  wif,  God  of  his  grace 
So  gnuwte  yon  wele  and  prosperite : 
For  I  wol  gladly  yelden  hire  my  plaee. 
Is  which  that  I  was  blisful  wont  to  be. 
For  itth  it  liketh  you,  my  lord,  (quod  she) 
That  whilom  weren  all  myn  hertes  rest, 
That  I  shal  gon,  I  wol  go  whan  you  lest. 

But  ther  as  ye  me  profre  swiche  dowaire 
Ai  I  first  brought,  it  is  wel  in  my  mind, 
It  were  my  wretched  clothes,  nothing  faire. 
The  which  to  me  were  hard  now  for  to  find. 
0  goods  God  I  how  gentil  and  how  kind 
Vc  setaed  by  your  speche  and  your  visage, 
"Hm  day  tiiat  maked  was  onre  marriage  1 

But  sodi  is  said,  ala«te  I  find  it  trewe. 
For  in  effeet  it  proved  is  on  me, 
Uvve  is  not  old,  as  whan  that  it  is  newe. 
Bat  eertes,  lord,  for  non  adversitee 
To  djen  in  this  cas,  it  shal  not  be 
That  ever  in  word  or  wcrke  I  shal  repent, 
Thu  I  you  yave  min  herte  in  hole  entent. 

My  lord,  ye  wote,  that  in  my  fadres  pUce 
Ye  dide  me  stripe  out  of  my  poure  wede, 
^nd  richcly  je  dad  me  of  your  grace ; 


To  you  brought  I  nought  elles  out  of  drede, 
But  faith,  and  nakednesse,  and  maidenhede  ; 
And  here  agen  your  clothing  I  restora, 
And  eke  your  wedding  ring  for  evermore. 

The  remenant  of  your  jeweles  redy  be 
Within  your  chambre,  I  dare  it  safiy  sain  : 
Naked  out  of  my  fadra  boos  (quod  she) 
I  came,  and  naked  I  mote  turne  again. 
All  your  plesanoe  wolde  I  folwe  fam : 
But  yet  I  hope  it  be  not  your  entent. 
That  I  smokies  out  of  your  paleis  went. 

Ye  ooude  not  do  so  dishonest  a  thing, 
That  thiike  wombe,  in  which  your  children  lay, 
Shulde  before  the  peple,  in  ray  walking. 
Be  seen  al  bare  :  wherfore  I  you  pray 
Let  me  not  like  a  worme  go  by  the  way : 
Remembre  you,  min  owen  lord  so  dere, 
I  was  your  wif,  though  I  unworthy  were. 

Wherfore  in  guerdon  of  my  maidenhede. 
Which  that  I  brought  and  not  agen  I  here, 
As  vouchesauf  to  yeve  me  to  my  mede 
But  swiche  a  smok  as  I  was  wont  to  were, 
That  I  therwith  may  wrie  tiie  wombe  of  hire 
That  was  your  wif :  and  here  I  take  my  leve 
Of  you,  min  owen  lord,  lest  I  you  greve. 

The  smok,  quod  he,  that  thou  hast  on  thy  bake, 
Let  it  be  still,  and  here  it  forth  witli  thee. 
But  wel  unnethes  thiike  word  he  spake. 
But  went  his  way  for  routbe  and  for  pitee. 
Before  the  folk  hireselven  stripeth  she. 
And  in  hire  smok,  with  foot  and  bed  al  bare. 
Toward  hire  fadres  hous  forth  is  she  fare. 

The  folk  hire  folwen  weping  in  hir  wey. 
And  fortune  ay  they  cursen  as  they  gon  : 
But  she  fro  weping  kept  hire  eyen  drey, 
Ne  in  this  time  word  ne  spake  she  non. 
Hire  fader,  that  this  tiding  herd  anon, 
Curseth  the  day  and  time,  that  nature 
Shope  him  to  ben  a  lives  creature. 

For  out  of  doute  this  olde  poure  man 
Was  ever  in  suspect  of  hire  mariage  : 
For  ever  he  domed,  sin  it  first  began. 
That  whan  the  lord  fulfilled  had  his  corage. 
Him  wolde  thinke  it  were  a  disparage 
To  his  estat,  so  lowe  for  to  alight, 
And  voiden  hire  as  sone  as  ever  he  might. 

Agein  his  dougbter  hastily  goth  he, 
(For  he  by  noise  of  folk  knew  hire  coming) 
And  with  hire  olde  cote,  as  it  might  be. 
He  covereth  hire  ful  sorwefully  weping : 
But  on  hire  body  might  he  it  not  bring. 
For  rude  was  the  cluth,  and  more  of  age 
By  dales  fele  than  at  hire  manage. 

Thus  with  hire  fader  for  a  certain  space 
Dwelleth  this  flour  of  wifly  patience. 
That  nother  bv  hire  wordes  ne  hire  face, 
Befom  the  foil,  ne  eke  in  hir  absence, 
Ne  shewed  she  that  hire  was  don  ofience, 
Ne  of  hire  high  estat  no  remembrance 
Ne  hadde  she,  as  by  hire  contenance. 

No  wonder  is,  for  in  hire  sret  estat 
Hire  gost  was  ever  in  pleine  humilitee  ; 
No  tendre  mouth,  no  herte  delicat, 
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No  pompe,  no  semblant  of  resltee  ; 
But  ful  of  patient  benignitee, 
Discrete,  and  prideles,  ay  honourable, 
And  to  hire  husbond  erer  meke  and  stable. 

Men  speke  of  Job,  and  most  for  his  humbleBsey 
As  clerkee,  whan  hem  list,  can  wel  endite, 
Namely  of  men,  but  as  in  sothfastnesse. 
Though  clerkes  preisen  women  but  a  lite, 
Ther  can  no  man  in  humblesse  him  acquits 
As  woman  can,  ne  can  be  half  so  trewe 
As  women  ben,  but  it  be  falie  of  newe. 
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Fro  Boloigne  is  this  erl  of  Pavie  come. 
Of  which  the  fame  up  sprang  to  more  and  l< 
And  to  the  peples  eres  all  and  some 
Was  couth  eke,  that  a  newe  markisesse 
He  with  him  brought,  in  swiche  pomp  and  richease, 
That  nerer  was  ther  seen  with  mannes  eye 
So  noble  array  in  al  West  Lumbardie. 

The  markis,  which  that  shope  and  knew  all  this, 
Er  that  this  erl  was  come,  sent  his  message 
For  thilke  poure  sely  Grisildis  ; 
And  ^e  with  bumble  herte  and  glad  visage. 
Not  with  no  swollen  thought  in  lure  corage. 
Game  at  his  hest,  and  on  hire  knees  hire  sette, 
And  reverently  and  wisely  she  him  grette. 

Grisilde,  (quod  ho)  my  will  is  utterly. 
This  maiden,  that  shal  wedded  be  to  me, 
Received  be  to-morwe  as  really 
As  it  possible  is  in  myn  hous  to  be  : 
And  eke  that  every  wight  in  his  degree 
Have  his  estat  in  sitting  and  service. 
And  high  plesance,  as  I  can  beet  devise. 

I  have  no  woman  suflSsant  certain 
The  chambres  for  to  array  in  ordinance 
After  my  lust,  and  therfore  wolde  I  fain. 
That  thin  were  all  swiche  manere  governance  : 
Thou  knowest  eke  of  old  all  my  plesance ; 
Though  thin  arrav  be  bad,  and  evil  besey, 
Do  thou  thy  devoir  at  the  leste  wey. 

Not  only,  lord,  that  I  am  glad  (quod  she) 
To  don  your  lust,  but  I  desire  also 
You  for  to  serve  and  plese  in  my  degree, 
Withouten  fainting,  and  shal  evermo : 
Ne  never  for  no  wele,  ne  for  no  wo, 
Ne  shal  the  gost  within  myn  herte  stente 
To  love  you  best  with  all  my  trewe  entente. 

And  with  that  word  she  gan  the  hous  to  dight, 
And  tables  for  to  sette,  and  beddes  make. 
And  peined  hire  to  don  all  that  she  might, 
Praying  the  chambereres  for  Groddes  sake 
To  hasten  hem,  and  faste  swepe  and  shake. 
And  she  the  moete  serviceable  of  all 
Hath  every  chambre  arraied,  and  his  halL 

Abouten  undem  gan  this  erl  alight, 
That  with  him  brought  thiae  noble  children  twey  ; 
For  which  the  peple  ran  to  see  the  sight 
Of  hir  array,  so  nchely  besey : 
And  than  at  erst  amonges  hem  they  sey. 
That  Walter  was  no  fool,  though  that  him  lest 
To  change  his  wif  ;  for  it  was  for  the  best. 


For  she  is  fairer,  as  they  demon  all. 
Than  is  Grisilde,  and  more  tendre  of  age. 
And  fairer  fruit  betwene  hem  shulde  ful. 
And  more  plesant  for  hire  high  linage  : 
Hire  brother  eke  so  f&ire  was  of  visage, 
That  hem  to  seen  the  peple  hath  caught  plesance, 
Commending  now  the  markis  governance. 

O  stormy  peple,  unsad  and  ever  nntarewe, 
And  undiscrete,  and  changing  as  a  fiuie. 
Delighting  ever  in  rombel  that  is  newe. 
For  like  the  mono  waxen  ye  and  wane : 
Ay  ful  of  clapping,  dere  ynough  a  jane. 
Your  dome  is  fals,  your  Constance  evil  preveth, 
A  ful  gret  fool  is  he  that  on  you  leveth. 

Thus  saiden  sade  folk  in  that  citee. 
Whan  that  the  peple  eased  up  and  donn : 
For  they  were  gUid,  right  for  the  noveltee, 
To  have  a  newe  lady  of  hir  toun. 
No  more  of  this  m^e  I  now  mentioun, 
But  to  Grisilde  agen  I  wol  me  dreese. 
And  telle  hire  Constance,  and  hire  bcsineaBe. 

Ful  besy  was  Grisilde  in  every  thing, 
That  to  the  feste  was  appertinent ; 
Right  naught  was  she  abaist  of  hire  clothing. 
Though  it  were  rude,  and  somdel  eke  to-rent. 
But  with  gUd  chore  to  the  yate  is  went 
With  other  folk,  to  grete  the  markisesse. 
And  after  that  doth  forth  hire  besinesse. 

With  so  glad  chore  his  gestes  she  reoeiveth. 
And  oonningly  everich  in  liis  desree, 
That  no  defaute  no  man  apperceiveth. 
But  ay  they  wondren  what  she  mighte  be^, 
That  in  so  poure  array  was  for  to  see. 
And  eoude  swiche  honour  and  reverence^ 
And  worthily  they  preisen  hire  prudence. 

In  all  this  mene  while  she  ne  stent 
This  maide  and  eke  hire  brother  to  commend 
With  all  hire  herte  in  ful  benigne  entent. 
So  wel,  that  no  man  coud  hire  preise  amend  : 
But  at  the  last  whan  that  thise  lordes  wend 
To  sitten  doun  to  mete,  he  gan  to  call 
Grisilde,  as  she  was  besy  in  the  hall. 

Grisilde,  (quod  he,  as  it  were  in  his  play) 
How  liketh  thee  my  wif,  and  hire  beantee  I 
Right  wel,  my  lord,  quod  she,  for  in  good  lay, 
A  fairer  saw  I  never  non  thui  she  : 
I  pray  to  Grod  yeve  you  prosperitee  ; 
And  so  I  hope,  that  he  wol  to  you  send 
Plesance  ynough  unto  your  lives  end. 

O  thing  beseche  I  you  and  warae  abo, 
That  ye  ne  prikke  with  no  turmenting 
This  tendre  maiden,  as  ye  ban  do  mo : 
For  she  is  fostred  in  hire  norishing 
More  tendrely,  and  to  my  supposing 
She  mighte  not  adversitee  endure. 
As  coude  a  poure  fostred  creature. 

And  whan  this  Walter  saw  hire  patience. 
Hire  glade  chere,  and  no  malice  at  all. 
And  he  so  often  hadde  hure  don  offence, 
And  she  ay  sade  and  constant  as  a  wall. 
Continuing  ever  hire  innocence  over  all. 
This  sturdy  markis  gan  his  herte  dresse 
To  rewe  upon  hire  wifly  stedelastnesM. 
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is  ynoagh,  Grisilde  min,  quod  he. 
Be  DOW  no  more  agast,  ne  evil  apaid, 
I  kftve  di7  fikith  wSl  thy  benigniieey 
As  wel  MB  ever  woman  was,  asBaid 
In  gret  oatat,  and  poorelich  arraied : 
Now  know  ly  dere  wif,  thy  stedelastnesaey 
And  hire  in  annea  toke,  and  gan  to  kease. 


And  ahe  for  wonder  toke  of  it  no  kepe  ; 
^e  berde  not  what  thing  he  to  hire  said  : 
^  ferde  aa  ahe  had  atert  out  of  a  alepe, 
n  she  out  of  hire  maaednease  abraid. 
GrinUey  quod  he,  by  God  that  for  na  deid, 
Thm  art  my  wif,  non  other  I  ne  have, 
Ke  nerer  had,  as  Grod  my  aoule  save. 

Thia  ia  thy  doughter,  which  thou  hast  supposed 
To  be  my  wif ;  tlubt  other  fiuthfuUy 
Shal  be  min  heir,  as  I  have  ay  dispoaed ; 
Thoa  bare  hem  of  thy  body  trewely  : 
At  Bfdoigne  have  I  kept  hem  prively  : 
Tike  hem  agen,  for  now  maist  thou  not  say, 
That  thoQ  httsi  h>m  non  of  thy  children  iway. 

And  folk,  that  otherwise  ban  said  of  me, 
I  vanie  hem  wel,  that  I  have  don  this  dede 
For  no  maliee,  ne  for  no  erueltee, 
Bat  for  to  aasay  in  thee  thy  womanbede  : 
Aad  not  to  alee  my  children  (God  forbede) 
Bat  for  to  kepe  hem  prively  and  still, 
TH  I  thy  porpoe  knew,  and  all  thy  will. 

Whan  she  thb  herd  aswoune  doun  she  falleth. 
For  pitooa  joye,  and  after  hire  swouning 
She  bothe  hire  yonge  children  to  hire  calleth, 
And  in  hire  annea  pitously  weplng 
Embraeeth  hem,  and  tendrely  kisung 
Fol  like  a  moder  with  hire  salte  teres 
She  bathed  both  hir  visage  and  hir  heres. 

I 

0,  which  a  pitons  thing  it  was  to  see 
'   Hire  swooning,  and  hire  humble  vols  to  here  ! 
;   Gramd  ngrey,  lord,  Qod  thank  it  you  (quod  she) 
Tbst  ye  ban  aaved  me  my  chUdren  dere : 
Kow  rekke  I  never  to  be  ded  right  here, 
Sa  I  stood  in  your  love,  and  in  your  grace, 
2(o  ibces  of  deth,  ne  whan  my  spirit  pace. 

I      0  tsndre,  o  dere,  o  yonffe  children  mine, 
t  Yoar  wolhl  mother  wened  stedfastly, 
I  Tbst  emel  honndea,  or  som  foul  vermine 

Had  eteo  yoa  ;  but  God  of  his  mercy, 

Aad  your  ben^ne  fader  tendrely 
I  Hath  don  you  kepe :  and  in  that  same  stound 

A]  lodsnly  ahe  awapt  adoun  to  ground. 


Aad  in  hire  swough  so  sadly  hoideth  she 
Hire  children  two,  whan  she  gan  hem  embnoe, 
Tbat  with  gret  sMght  and  gret  difficultee 
Tho  children  from  hire  arm  they  gan  arraee 
0  (  naoy  a  tere  on  many  a  pitoua  fiuse 
Boon  nn  of  bom  that  stoden  hire  beside, 
Uaaelfae  abonten  hire  might  they  abide. 

Walter  hire  gladeth,  and  hure  sorwe  slaketb. 
She  riaeth  up  abashed  from  hire  trance, 
Aad  every  wight  hire  joye  and  feste  maJceth, 
Til  riw  hath  caught  agen  hire  oontenance. 
Walter  hire  doth  so  faithfully  plesance. 
That  it  waa  deintee  for  to  seen  the  chere 
Betvix  hem  two^  sin  they  ben  met  in  fere. 


Thise  ladies,  whan  that  they  hir  time  sey, 
Han  taken  hire,  and  into  chambre  gon. 
And  stripen  hire  out  of  hire  rude  arrey^ 
And  in  a  cloth  of  gold  that  brighte  shone. 
With  a  coroune  of  many  a  riche  stone 
Upon  hire  bed,  they  into  hall  hire  brouffhte : 
And  ther  she  was  honoured  as  hire  ought. 

Thus  hath  this  pitous  day  a  blisful  end  ; 
For  every  man,  and  woman,  doth  his  might 
This  dav  in  mirth  and  revel  to  dispend. 
Til  on  the  welkin  d^one  the  storres  bright : 
For  more  solempne  in  every  mannes  sight 
This  feste  was^  and  greter  of  eostage. 
Than  was  the  revel  of  hire  manage. 

Ful  many  a  yere  in  high  prosperitee 
Liven  thise  two  in  concord  and  in  rest. 
And  richfily  his  doughter  maried  he 
Unto  a  l<]fa,  on  of  the  wi^rthiest 
Of  all  Itaille,  and  than  in  pees  and  rest 
His  wives  fader  in  his  court  he  kepeth. 
Til  that  the  soule  out  of  his  body  crepeth. 

His  sone  succedeth  in  his  heritage. 
In  rest  and  pees,  afler  his  fetdres  6ky  : 
And  fortunat  was  eke  in  manage, 
Al  put  he  not  bis  wif  in  gret  assay  : 
This  world  is  not  so  strong,  it  is  no  nay. 
As  it  bath  ben  in  olde  times  yore. 
And  herkneth,  what  this  auctour  saith  therfore. 

This  storr  is  said,  not  for  that  wives  shuld 
Foiwe  Grisilde,  as  in  humilitee, 
For  it  were  importable,  tho  they  wold  ; 
But  for  that  every  wight  in  his  degree 
Shulde  be  constant  in  adversitee. 
As  was  Grisilde,  therfore  Petrark  writeth 
This  storie,  which  with  high  stile  he  enditoth. 

ft 

For  sith  a  woman  was  so  patient 
Unto  a  mortal  man,  wel  more  we  ought 
Receiven  all  in  me  that  God  us  sent. 
For  sret  skill  is  he  prove  that  he  wrought : 
But  he  ne  tempteth  no  man  that  he  bought. 
As  saith  seint  Jame,  if  ye  his  pistell  rede  ; 
He  preveth  folk  al  day,  it  ia  no  drede : 

And  sufTreth  us,  as  for  our  exercise^ 
With  sharpe  scourges  of  adversitee 
Ful  often  to  be  bete  in  soudry  wise  ; 
Not  for  to  know  our  will,  for  oertes  he. 
Or  we  were  borne,  knew  all  our  freeletee ; 
And  for  our  beet  is  all  his  governance ; 
Let  us  than  live  in  vertuous  suffrance. 

But  0  word,  lordings,  herkeneih,  or  I  go  : 
It  were  ful  hard  to  linden  now  adayes 
In  all  a  toun  Grisildes  three  or  two  : 
For  if  that  they  were  put  to  swiche  assayes, 
The  gold  of  hem  hath  now  so  bad  alayea 
With  bras,  that  though  the  coine  be  faire  at  eye, 
It  wolde  rather  brast  atwo  than  plie. 

For  which  here,  for  the  wives  love  of  Bathe, 
Whoe  lif  and  al  hire  secte  God  maintene 
In  high  nuustrie,  and  elles  were  it  scathe^ 
I  wol  with  lusty  herte  fresshe  and  grene. 
Say  you  a  song  to  gladen  you,  I  wene : 
And  let  us  stint  of  emestf ul  matere. 
Herkneth  my  song,  that  saith  in  thia  manere. 
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Grisilde  vb  ded,  and  eke  hire  patience, 
And  both  at  ones  buried  in  Itaille  : 
For  which  I  crie  in  open  audience, 
No  wedded  man  so  hardy  be  to  asaaille 
His  wives  patience,  in  trust  to  find 
Grisildes,  for  in  certain  he  shal  fiulle. 

O  noble  wives,  ful  of  highe  prudence^ 
Let  non  humilitee  your  tonges  naile  : 
Ne  let  no  clerk  have  cause  or  diligence 
To  write  of  you  a  storie  of  swiche  mervaille. 
As  of  Grisildis  patient  and  kinde, 
Lest  Chichevache  you  swalwe  in  hir  entraille. 

Folweth  ecco,  that  holdeth  no  silence, 
But  ever  answereth  at  the  countretaille  : 
Beth  not  bedaffed  for  your  innocence. 
But  sharply  taketh  on  you  the  govemaille ; 
Emprenteth  wel  thb  lesion  in  your  minde. 
For  oomon  profit,  sith  ii  may  avaUle. 


I 


Ye  archewives,  stondeth  ay  at  defence. 
Sin  ye  be  strong,  as  is  a  gret  camaille, 
Ne  suffreth  not,  that  men  do  you  offence. 
And  sclendre  wives,  feble  as  in  bataille, 
Beth  egre  as  is  a  tigre  yond  in  Inde  ; 
Ay  dappeth  as  a  mill,  f  you  oounsaille. 

Ne  drede  hem  not,  doth  hem  no  reverence, 
For  though  thin  husbond  armed  be  in  maille, 
The  arwes  of  thy  crabbed  eloquence 
Shal  perce  his  brest,  and  eke  his  ayentaille : 
In  jalousie  I  rede  eke  thou  him  binde, 
And  thou  shalt  make  him  couche  as  doth  a  qoaille. 

If  thou  be  fiure,  ther  folk  ben  in  presence 
Shew  thou  thy  visage,  and  thin  apparaille  : 
If  thou  be  foule,  be  free  of  thy  dispence, 
To  get  thee  frendes  ay  do  thy  travaille  : 
Be  ay  of  chere  as  light  as  leie  on  linde. 
And  let  him  care,  and  wepe,  and  wringe,  and  waille.   , 
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Wkpino  and  wailing,  care  and  other  sorwe 
I  have  jmough,  on  even  and  on  morwe. 
Quod  the  marchant,  and  so  have  other  mo, 
That  wedded  ben  ;  I  trowe  that  it  be  so  : 
For  wel  I  wot  it  fareth  so  by  me. 
I  have  a  wif,  the  werste  that  may  be, 
For  though  the  fend  to  hire  ycoupled  were, 
She  wolde  him  overmatche  I  dare  wel  swere. 
What  shuide  I  you  reherse  in  special 
Hire  high  malice  t  she  is  a  shrew  at  al. 

Ther  is  a  long  and  a  large  difference 
Betwiz  Grisildes  grete  patience. 
And  of  my  wif  the  passmg  crueltee. 
Were  I  unbounden,  all  so  mote  I  the, 
I  wolde  never  eft  comen  in  the  snare. 
We  wedded  men  live  in  sorwe  and  care, 
Assay  it  who  so  wol,  and  he  sha)  finds 
That  I  say  soth,  by  seint  Thomas  of  Inde, 
As  for  the  more  part,  I  say  not  alle  ; 
God  shilde  tliat  it  shuide  so  befalle. 

A,  good  sire  hoste,  I  have  y wedded  be 
Thise  monethes  two,  and  more  not  parde  ; 
And  yet  I  trowe  that  he,  that  all  his  lif 
Wifles  hath  ben,  though  that  men  wolde  him  rife 
Into  the  berte,  ne  ooude  in  no  manere 
Tellen  so  much  sorwe,  as  I  you  here 
Coud  tellen  of  my  wives  cursednesse. 

Now,  quod  our  hoste,  marchant,so  God  youblesse. 
Sin  ye  so  mochel  knowen  of  that  art, 
Ful  hertely  I  pray  you  tell  us  part. 

Gladly,  quod  he,  but  ofmin  owen  sore 
For  soiy  herte  I  tellen  may  no  more. 
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Whilom  ther  was  dwelling  in  Lumbardie 
A  worthy  knight,  that  bom  was  at  Pavie 


In  which  he  lived  in  gret  proeperitee  ; 
And  sixty  vere  a  wifles  man  was  he. 
And  folwed  ay  his  bodily  delit 
On  women,  ther  as  was  his  appetit, 
As  don  thise  fooles  that  ben  seculere. 
And  whan  that  he  was  passed  sixty  yere^ 
Were  it  for  holinesse  or  for  dotage, 
I  cannot  sain,  but  swiche  a  gret  corage 
Hadde  this  knight  to  ben  a  wedded  man. 
That  day  and  night  he  doth  all  that  he  cm 
To  espien,  wher  that  he  might  wedded  be  ; 
Praying  our  lord  to  granten  him,  that  he 
Mignte  ones  knowen  of  that  blisful  lif, 
That  is  betwix  an  husbond  and  hb  wi^ 
And  for  to  live  under  that  holy  bond. 
With  which  God  firste  man  and  woman  bond. 
Non  other  lif  (said  he)  is  worth  a  bene  : 
For  wedlok  is  so  esy  and  so  clene, 
That  in  tliis  world  it  is  a  paradise. 
Thus  saith  this  olde  knight,  that  was  so  wise. 

And  certainly,  as  soth  as  Grod  is  king. 
To  take  a  wif,  it  is  a  glorious  thing. 
And  namely  whan  a  man  is  old  and  hore. 
Than  is  a  wif  the  fruit  of  his  tresore ; 
Than  shuld  he  take  a  yonz  wif  and  a  fiure. 
On  which  he  might  engenoren  him  an  hetre^ 
And  lede  his  lif  in  joye  and  in  solas, 
Wheras  thise  bachelers  dngen  alas, 
Whan  that  they  finde  any  adversitee 
In  love,  which  n*is  but  childish  vanitee. 
And  trewelv  it  sit  wel  to  be  so. 
That  bachders  have  often  peine  and  wo : 
On  brotel  ground  they  bilde,  and  brotelneaa 
They  findcm,  whan  they  wenen  sikemease  : 
The^  live  but  as  a  bird  or  as  a  beste, 
In  hbertee  and  under  non  areste, 
Ther  as  a  wedded  man  in  his  estat 
Liveth  a  lif  blisful  and  ordinat. 
Under  the  yoke  of  manage  ybonnd : 
Wel  may  lus  herte  in  joye  and  blisse  abound. 
For  who  can  be  so  buxom  as  a  wif  t 
Who  is  so  trewe  and  eke  so  ententif 
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To  kepe  him.  Bike  and  hole,  as  is  his  make  1 
For  wele  or  wo  she  ii*ill  him  not  forsake  : 
She  n'ia  not  verv  him  to  love  and  serve, 
Ihoagh  that  he  lie  bedrede  til  that  he  sterre. 

And  yet  som  derkes  sain,  it  is  not  so, 
Of  whidi  he  Theophrast  is  on  of  tho  : 
What  Ibree  tboagn  Theophrast  list  for  to  lie  1 

Ne  take  no  wif,  qnod  he,  for  husbondrie. 
As  for  to  spare  in  hooshold  thy  dispenoe : 
A  trewe  eerTant  doth  more  diligence 
Thy  good  to  kepe,  than  doth  thin  owen  wif, 
For  die  wd  dumen  half  part  al  hire  lif . 
Knd  it  that  thou  be  sike,  eo  Grod  me  save, 
Thy  Tcray  frendes  or  a  trewe  knave 
Wd  kepe  thee  bet  than  she,  that  waiteth  ay 
After  thy  good,  and  hath  don  many  a  day. 

This  sentenoe,  and  an  hundred  things  wenw 
Wiiteth  this  man  ther  God  his  bones  curse. 
Dot  take  no  kepe  of  al  swidie  vanitee, 
Defiech  Theophrast,  and  herkeneth  me. 

A  wif  is  Goddes  yefte  veraily  ; 
AS  other  maner  yeftes  hardely, 
As  loodes,  rentes,  pasture,  or  commune, 
Or  aiebles,  all  ben  yeftes  of  fortune. 
That  pimrn  as  a  shadow  on  the  wall : 
Bot  drede  thoa  not,  if  plainly  speke  1  shal, 
A  wif  wd  last  and  in  thin  hous  endure, 
Wd  leoger  than  thee  list  paraventure. 

Mariace  is  a  fill  gret  sacrament ; 
He  whieh  that  hath  no  wif  I  hold  him  shent ; 
He  liveth  helples,  and  all  deeolat : 
(I  ipeke  of  folk  in  seculer  estat) 
And  herknech  why,  I  say  not  tins  for  nought, 
That  woman  is  for  mannes  help  ywrought. 
The  hi^ie  God,  whan  he  had  Adam  maked, 
And  saw  him  si  alone  belly  naked, 
Ged  of  his  grete  goodnesse  saide  than, 
let  as  now  make  an  belpe  unto  this  man 
Like  to  himself,  and  than  he  made  him  Eve. 

Here  ma^  ye  see,  and  hereby  may  ye  preve, 
Thst  a  wif  m  mannes  hdpe  and  his  comfort, 
Hit  paradis  terrestre  and  his  disport : 
So  bosom  and  so  vertaooa  is  she. 
They  mosten  nodes  live  in  unitee : 
0  fledi  they  hen,  and  o  flesh,  as  I  gesse, 
Hsth  but  on  heite  in  wele  and  in  dietresse. 

A  wif !  a  I  seinte  Karie,  bsnedieite. 
How  might  a  man  have  any  adversite 
Thst  hath  a  wif  I  oertes  I  cannot  seye. 
The  bluae  the  which  that  is  betwix  hem  tweye 
Ther  may  no  tonge  telle  or  herte  thinke. 
If  he  he  pouze,  she  hdpeth  him  to  swinke ; 
She  kepeth  hie  good,  and  wasteth  never  a  del ; 
AU  that  hire  hosbond  doth,  hire  liketh  wd ; 
She  adth  not  ones  nay,  whan  he  saith  ye  ; 
I>o  diis,  saith  he  ;  d  i«dy,  sire,  edth  she. 

0  bliafnl  ordre,  o  wedlok  preeious^ 
Thou  art  so  mery,  and  eke  eo  vertuous, 
And  so  eommended,  and  approved  eke, 
That  every  man  that  holt  nim  worth  a  leke, 
Upoo  his  bare  knees  ought  all  his  lif 
Thaaken  his  God,  that  him  hath  sent  a  wif, 
Or  elles  pray  to  God  him  for  to  send 
A  wif,  to  last  unto  his  lives  end. 
For  thsn  his  lif  is  set  in  sikemesse, 
He  nay  not  be  dsodved,  as  I  gene. 
So  that  he  werche  after  his  wives  rede ; 
Than  may  he  boldly  beren  up  hie  hede. 
They  ben  so  trewe,  and  therwithd  so  wise. 
For  whadL  if  thoa  wilt  werchen  as  the  wise. 


Do  dway  so,  as  women  wel  thee  rede. 

Lo  how  that  Jacob,  as  thise  derkes  rede. 
By  good  conseil  of  his  mother  Rebekke 
Bounde  the  kiddes  skin  about  his  nekke ; 
For  which  his  fadres  benison  he  wan. 

Lo  Judith,  as  the  storie  eke  tell  can. 
By  good  conseil  she  Goddes  peple  kept. 
And  dow  him  Holofemes  while  he  dept. 

Lo  Abigail,  by  good  conseil  how  she 
Saved  hire  husbond  Nabal,  whan  that  he 
Shuld  han  be  slain.    And  loke,  Hester  also 
By  good  conseil  delivered  out  of  wo 
The  peple  of  God,  and  made  him  Mardochee 
Of  Assuere  enhaunsed  for  to  be. 

Ther'n'is  no  thing  in  gree  superlatif 
(As  saith  Senek)  above  an  humble  wif. 
Suifer  thy  wives  tonge,  as  Caton  bit, 
She  shd  command,  and  thou  shdt  suffren  it. 
And  yet  she  wol  obey  of  curtesie. 

A  wif  is  keper  of  ibin  husbondrie : 
Wd  may  the  dke  man  bewaile  and  wepe, 
Ther  as  ther  is  no  wif  the  hous  to  kepe. 
I  wame  thee,  if  wisdy  thou  wilt  werche, 
Love  wel  thy  wif,  as  Crist  loveth  his  cherehe : 
If  thou  lovest  thyself,  love  thou  thy  wif. 
No  man  hateth  his  flesh,  but  in  his  lif 
He  foetreth  it,  and  iherfore  bid  I  thee 
Cherish  thy  vnt,  or  thou  shdt  never  the. 
Husbond  and  wif,  what  so  men  jape  or  plsy» 
Of  worldly  folk  holden  the  siker  way : 
They  ben  so  knit,  ther  may  non  harm  betide, 
And  namely  upon  the  wives  dde. 

For  which  this  Januarv,  of  whom  I  tdd, 
Conddered  hath  within  his  dayes  old 
The  lusty  lif,  the  vertuous  quiete, 
That  is  in  manage  hony-swete. 
And  for  his  frendes  on  a  day  he  sent 
To  tellen  hem  th'  eifect  of  his  entente 

With  face  sad,  his  tde  he  hath  hem  told: 
He  sayde,  frendes,  I  am  bore  and  old, 
And  almost  (Grod  wot)  on  my  pittes  brinks. 
Upon  my  soule  somwhat  most  I  thinke. 
I  have  my  body  folily  dispended, 
Blessed  be  Grod  that  it  shd  ben  amended : 
For  I  wol  ben  certain  a  wedded  man. 
And  that  anon  in  dl  the  hast  I  can. 
Unto  Bom  mdden,  faire  and  tendre  of  age, 
I  pray  you  shaped  for  my  manage 
Au  sodenly,  for  1  wol  not  abide : 
And  I  wol  fonde  to  espien  on  my  dde. 
To  whom  I  mav  be  wedded  hastily. 
But  for  as  moche  as  ye  ben  more  than  I, 
Ye  shuUen  rather  swiohe  a  thing  espien 
Than  I,  and  wher  me  bests  were  to  dlien. 

But  o  thing  warn  I  you,  my  frendes  dere, 
I  wol  non  old  wif  han  in  no  manere  : 
She  shd  not  passen  twenty  yere  certain. 
Old  fish  and  yonge  flesh  wold  I  have  fain. 
Bet  is  (quod  he)  a  pike  than  a  pikerel. 
And  bet  than  old  beef  is  the  tendre  veel. 
I  wol  no  woman  thirty  yere  of  age. 
It  is  but  benestraw  and  gret  forage. 
And  eke  thise  olde  widewes  (God  it  wote) 
They  connen  so  moch  craft  on  Wades  bote. 
So  mochel  broken  harm  whan  that  hem  lest. 
That  with  hem  shuld  I  never  live  in  rest. 
For  sondry  sooles  maken  subtil  derkes ; 
Woman  of  many  scoles  half  a  clerk  in. 
But  certainly,  a  yong  thing  men  may  gie, 
Right  as  men  may  warm  wax  with  handea  plie^ 
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Wherfore  I  say  you  plainly  in  a  clause, 
I  wol  non  old  wif  ban  right  for  this  cause. 

For  if  so  were  I  hadde  swiche  meechanoe, 
That  I  in  hire  ne  coude  have  no  pleaaaoe. 
Than  shald  I  lede  my  lif  in  aYOUtrie, 
And  so  streight  to  the  devil  whan  I  die. 
Ne  children  shuld  I  non  upon  hire  geten : 
Yot  were  me  lever  houndes  had  me  eten. 
Than  that  min  heritage  shulde  fall 
In  straunge  hondes :  and  this  I  tell  you  alL 
1  dote  not,  I  wot  the  cause  why  - 
Men  shulden  wedde  :  and  furthermore  wot  l, 
Ther  speketh  many  a  man  of  manage. 
That  wot  no  more  of  it  than  wot  my  pa^ 
For  which  causes  a  man  shuld  take  a  wtf. 
If  he  ne  may  not  liven  chast  his  li^ 
Take  him  a  wif  with  gret  devotion, 
Because  of  leful  procreation 
Of  children,  to  the  honour  of  God  above. 
And  not  only  for  paramour  or  love ; 
And  for  they  shulden  lecherie  eschue, 
And  yeld  hir  dette  whan  that  it  is  due: 
Or  for  that  eche  of  hem  shuld  helpen  other 
In  meschefe,  as  a  suster  shal  the  brother, 
And  live  in  chastitee  ful  hohlY. 

Bat,  sires,  (by  your  leve)  that  am  not  I, 
For  God  be  thanked,  I  dare  make  avaunt, 
I  fele  my  limmes  stark  and  suffisant 
To  don  all  that  a  man  belongeth  to : 
I  wot  myselven  best  what  I  may  do. 
Though  I  be  boor,  I  fare  as  do&  a  tre^ 
That  blosmeth  er  the  fruit  ywoxen  be ; 
The  blosmy  tre  n'is  neither  drie  ne  ded : 
I  fele  me  no  wher  boor  but  on  my  hed. 
Min  herte  and  all  my  limmes  ben  as  grene. 
As  laurer  thurgh  the  yere  is  for  to  sene. 
And  sin  that  ye  ban  herd  all  min  entent, 
I  pray  you  to  my  ^*ill  ye  wolde  assenL 

Diverse  men  diversely  him  told 
Of  manage  many  ensamples  old  ; 
Som  blamed  it,  som  praised  it  certain ; 
But  atte  laste,  shortly  for  to  sain, 
(As  all  day  faJleth  altercation 
Betwixen  frendes  in  disputison) 
Ther  fell  a  strif  betwix  his  brethren  two, 
Of  which  that  on  was  doped  PUcebo^ 
Justinus  sothly  called  was  that  other. 

Placebo  sayd  ;  O  January  brother, 
Ful  litel  node  ban  ye,  my  lord  so  dere, 
Gonseil  to  aske  of  any  that  is  here : 
But  that  ye  ben  so  ful  of  sapience, 
That  you  ne  liketh  for  vour  high  prudence, 
To  weiven  tvo  the  word  of  Salomon. 
This  word  sayd  he  unto  us  everich  on ; 
Werke  alle  thing  by  conseii,  thus  sayd  he, 
And  than  ne  shalt  thou  not  repenten  thee. 
But  though  that  Salomon  spake  swiche  a  word, 
Min  owen  dere  brother  and  my  lord. 
So  wialy  God  my  soule  bringe  at  rest, 
I  hold  your  owen  conseii  is  the  best. 

For,  brother  min,  take  of  me  this  motif, 
I  have  now  ben  a  court-man  all  my  lif. 
And  God  it  wot,  though  I  unworthy  be, 
I  have  stonden  in  ful  gret  degree 
Abouten  lordes  of  ful  nigh  estat : 
Yet  had  I  never  with  non  of  hem  debat, 
I  never  hem  oontraried  trewely. 
I  wot  wel  that  my  lord  can  more  than  I  ; 
What  that  he  saith,  I  hold  it  iirme  and  stable, 
I  say  the  same,  or  elles  thing  semblable. 


A  ful  gret  fool  is  any  conaeillour. 
That  serveth  any  lord  of  high  honour. 
That  dare  presume,  or  ones  thinken  it, 
That  his  conseii  shuld  passe  his  lordes  wi^ 
Nay,  lordes  be  no  fooles  by  my  fay. 
Ye  ban  yourselven  shewed  here  to-day 
So  high  sentence,  so  holily,  and  wel. 
That  I  consent,  and  confirme  every  del 
Your  wordes  ail,  and  your  opinioun. 
By  God  ther  n'is  no  man  in  all  this  tonn 
Ne  in  Itaille,  coud  bet  ban  ysayd : 
Crist  holt  him  of  this  conseii  wel  apaid. 
And  trewely  it  is  an  high  oorage 
Of  anv  man  that  stopen  is  in  age. 
To  take  a  young  wif,  by  my  fader  kin : 
Your  herte  hongeth  on  a  joly  pin. 

Doth  now  in  Uiis  matere  right  as  you  lest, 
For  finally  I  hold  it  for  the  best. 

Justinus,  that  ay  stille  sat  and  herd. 
Right  in  this  wise  he  to  Placebo  answerd. 
Now,  brother  min,  be  patient  I  pray. 
Sin  ye  ban  said,  and  herkneth  what  £  say. 

Senek  among  his  other  wordes  wise 
Saith,  that  a  man  ought  him  right  wel  aviM, 
To  whom  he  yeveth  his  lend  or  his  cateL 
And  sith  I  ought  avisen  me  right  wel. 
To  whom  I  yeve  my  ^ood  away  fro  me{, 
Wel  more  I  ought  avisen  me,  parde. 
To  whom  I  yeve  my  body :  for  aiway 
I  wame  you  wel  it  is  no  childes  play 
To  take  a  wif  without  avisement 
Men  must  enqueren  (this  is  min  assent) 
Wheder  she  he  wise  and  sobre,  or  dronkelewe^ 
Or  proud,  or  elles  other  wales  a  shrew, 
A  chidester,  or  a  wastour  of  thy  good. 
Or  riche  or  poure,  or  elles  a  man  is  wood. 
Al  be  it  so,  tnat  no  roan  finden  shal 
Non  in  this  world,  that  trotteth  hoi  in  al, 
Ne  man,  ne  beste,  swiche  as  men  can  devis^ 
But  natheles  it  ought  ynough  suflSce 
With  any  wif,  if  so  were  tmit  she  had 
Mo  goode  thewes,  than  hire  vices  bad  : 
And  all  this  axeth  leiser  to  enquere. 
For  God  it  wot,  I  have  wept  many  a  tere 
Ful  prively,  sin  that  I  had  a  wif. 
Praise  who  so  wol  a  wedded  mannes  lif. 
Certain  I  find  in  it  but  cost  and  care, 
And  observances  of  alle  blisses  bare. 
And  yet,  God  wot,  my  neighebours  abonte. 
And  namely  of  women  many  a  route. 
Sain  that  I  have  the  moste  stedefast  wif. 
And  eke  the  mekest  on  that  bereth  lif. 
But  I  wot  best,  wher  wringeth  me  my  sho. 
Ye  mav  for  me  right  as  you  liketh  do. 
Aviseth  you,  ye  ben  a  man  of  age. 
How  that  ve  entren  into  manage  ; 
And  namely  with  a  yong  wif  and  a  fiure. 
Bv  him  that  made  water,  fire,  erthe,  and  aire, 
The  yongest  num,  that  is  in  all  this  route. 
Is  b^  vnow  to  bringen  it  abonte 
To  ban  his  wif  alone,  trusteth  me  : 
Ye  sbul  not  plesen  hire  fully  yeres  three, 
This  is  to  sain,  to  don  hire  ful  plesance. 
A  wif  axeth  ful  many  an  observance. 
I  pray  you  that  ye  be  not  evil  apaid. 

Wel,  quod  this  January,  and  bast  thou  sude  I 
Straw  for  Senek,  and  straw  for  thy  proverbes, 
I  oounte  not  a  panier  ful  of  berbes 
Of  scole  termes  ;  wiser  men  than  thou. 
As  thou  hast  herd,  assented  here  right  arm 
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'  To  m J  pupos  :  Plaeebo,  what  save  ye  t 
I  ny  it  is  a  enraed  man,  quod  he. 
Hat  iettelh  matrimoine  sikerly. 
And  with  that  word  they  risen  sodenly, 
And  ben  assented  fully,  that  he  sholde 
Be  wedded  whan  him  list,  and  wher  he  wolde. 

High  iantasie  and  curious  besinesse 
Fro  day  to  day  gan  in  the  soule  empresse 
Of  Jamuffy  aUwt  his  manage. 
Miny  a  faire  shap,  and  many  a  faire  visape 
Tber  passeth  thuigh  his  herte  night  by  night. 
As  who  so  toke  a  mirrour  polish^  bright. 
And  set  it  in  a  comune  market  place, 
Tban  ihuld  he  see  many  a  figure  pace 
By  his  mirxvur,  and  in  the  same  wise 
Gin  Janoaxy  in  with  his  thought  devise 
Of  maidm*^,  which  that  dwelten  him  beside  : 
He  wiste  not  wher  that  he  might  abide. 
For  if  that  on  have  beautee  in  hire  face, 
Anotber  stont  so  in  the  peples  grace 
?or  hire  SBdneese  and  hire  benignitee. 
That  of  the  peple  the  gretest  vols  hath  she  : 
And  •cm  were  liche  and  hadden  a  bad  name. 
Bst  natheles,  betwix  emest  and  game. 
He  St  the  last  appointed  him  on  on, 
And  let  all  other  from  his  herte  gon. 
And  diecB  hire  of  his  owen  auctoritee. 
For  bve  la  blind  all  day,  and  may  not  see. 
Aad  whan  that  he  was  in  his  bed  ybrought, 
HepurCreied  in  his  herte  and  in  his  thought 
Hire  frashe  beautee,  and  hire  age  tendre. 
Hire  middel  smal,  hire  armes  long  and  sclendre, 

\  Hixe  wise  governance,  hire  sentilleese. 
Hire  womanly  bering,  and  hure  sadnesse. 
And  whan  that  he  on  hire  was  condescended, 

!  Him  thought  his  chois  it  might  not  ben  amended  ; 
For  whan  that  he  himself  concluded  had, 

,  Him  thought  echo  other  mannes  wit  so  bad 
Thst  impossible  it  were  to  repiie 
Again  hm  chois ;  this  was  his  fantasie. 

His  frendes  sent  he  to,  at  his  instance. 
And  praied  hem  to  don  him  that  plesance, 
Thst  hsstily  they  wolden  to  him  come  ; 
He  volde  iU>regge  hir  labour  all  and  some : 
Keded  no  more  to  hem  to  go  ne  ride. 
He  Has  ^ipointed  ther  he  wolde  abide. 
Pbeebo  came,  and  eke  his  frendes  sone, 

'  Aad  alderfirst  he  bade  hem  all  a  bone, 
Thst  non  of  hem  non  argumentes  make 
A^ua  the  purpos  that  he  hath  ytake  : 
Which  poipos  was  plesant  to  God  (said  he) 
And  veray  ground  of  his  prosperitee. 
He  ssady  ther  was  a  maiden  in  the  toun, 

<  Which  that  of  beautee  hadde  giet  renoun, 
Al  were  it  so,  she  were  of  smal  degree, 
SdSeeth  him  hire  youth  and  hire  beautee : 
Which  maid  (he  said)  he  wold  ban  to  his  wif 
To  lede  in  ese  and  hoUneese  his  lif : 
And  thanked  God,  that  he  might  ban  hire  all, 
That  no  wight  with  his  blisse  parten  shall : 
And  praied  hem  to  labour  in  this  nede, 
Aod  shapen  that  he  faiUe  not  to  spede. 
For  than,  he  sayd,  his  spirit  was  at  ese  ; 
Than  is  (quod  he)  nothing  may  me  displese. 
Save  o  thine  pricketh  in  my  conscience, 
The  which  I  wol  reherse  in  your  presence. 
I  have  (quod  he^  herd  said  ful  yore  ago, 
Ther  nay  no  man  nan  parfite  blisses  two, 

'  This  is  to  sav,  in  erthe  and  eke  in  heven. 

I  Fw  thoagh  he  kepe  him  fro  the  sinnes  seven. 


And  eke  from  every  branch  of  thilke  tree. 

Yet  is  ther  so  parfit  felicitee. 

And  so  gret  ese  and  lust  in  manage. 

That  ever  I  am  agast  now  in  min  ase, 

That  I  shal  leden  now  so  mery  a  lif. 

So  delicat,  withouten  wo  or  strif, 

That  I  shsl  ban  min  heven  in  erthe  here. 

For  sin  that  veray  heven  is  bought  so  dere 

With  tribulation  and  net  penance. 

How  shuld  I  than,  living  in  swiche  plesance 

As  alle  wedded  men  don  with  hir  wives. 

Come  to  the  blisse,  ther  Crist  eteme  on  live  is  t 

This  is  my  drede,  and  ye,  my  brethren  tweie, 

Aasoileth  me  this  question  I  preie. 

Justinus,  which  that  hated  his  folic, 
Answerd  anon  right  in  his  japerie  ; 
And  for  he  wold  his  longe  tale  abrege. 
He  wolde  non  auctoritee  allege. 
But  sayde,  sire,  so  ther  be  non  obstacle 
Other  than  this,  God  of  his  hie  miracle. 
And  of  his  mercy  may  so  for  you  werche. 
That  er  ye  have  your  rights  of  holy  cherche, 
Ye  may  repent  of  wedded  mannes  lif, 
In  which  ye  sain  ther  is  no  wo  ne  strif : 
And  elles  God  forbede,  but  if  he  sent 
A  wedded  man  his  grace  him  to  repent 
Wei  often,  rather  than  a  sihgle  man. 
And  therfore,  sire,  the  best  rede  tliat  I  can, 
Despeire  you  not,  but  haveth  in  memorie, 
Paraventure  she  may  be  your  purgatorie  ; 
She  may  be  Goddes  mene  and  Groddes  whippe  $ 
Than  shal  your  soule  up  unto  heven  skippe 
Swifter  than  doth  an  arow  of  a  bow. 
I  hope  to  God  hereafter  ye  shal  know. 
That  ther  n'is  non  so  gret  felicitee 
In  mariage,  ne  never  more  shal  be. 
That  you  shal  let  of  your  salvation. 
So  that  ye  use,  as  skill  is  and  reson. 
The  lustes  of  your  wif  attemprely. 
And  that  ye  plese  hire  nat  to  amorously : 
And  that  ye  kepe  you  eke  from  other  sinne. 
My  tale  is  don,  for  my  wit  is  but  tbinne. 
Beth  not  agast  hereof,  my  brother  der^ 
But  let  us  waden  out  of  this  matere. 
The  wif  of  Bathe,  if  ye  ban  understonde. 
Of  mariage,  which  ye  now  ban  in  honde. 
Declared  hath  ful  wel  in  litel  space : 
Fareth  now  wel,  God  have  you  in  his  grace. 

And  with  this  word  this  Justine  and  his  brother 
Han  take  hir  leve,  and  echo  of  hem  of  other. 
And  whan  they  saw  that  it  must  nodes  be. 
They  wroughten  so  by  sleighte  and  wise  tretee, 
That  she  this  maiden,  which  that  Maius  bight. 
As  hastily  as  ever  that  she  might, 
Shal  wedded  be  unto  this  January. 
I  trow  it  were  to  longe  you  to  tary, 
If  I  you  told  of  every  script  and  bond. 
By  which  that  she  was  feoffed  in  his  lond  ; 
Or  for  to  rekken  of  hire  rich  array. 
But  finally  yeomen  is  the  day, 
That  to  the  chirche  bothe  ben  they  went. 
For  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament.   ' 
Forth  oometh  the  preest,with  stole  about  his  nekke^ 
And  bade  hire  be  like  Sara  and  Rebekke, 
In  wisdome  and  in  trouthe  of  mariage  : 
And  sayd  his  orisons,  as  is  usage. 
And  crouched  hem,  and  badeGr^  shuld  hem  blessa, 
And  made  all  siker  ynow  with  holinesse. 

Thus  ben  they  wedded  with  solempnitee ; 
And  at  the  feste  aitteth  he  and  she 
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With  other  worthy  folk  upon  the  deb. 

Al  ful  of  joye  and  bliaee  m  the  paleis, 

And  fill  of  instrumentB,  and  of  vitaiUe, 

The  moste  deinteoiu  of  all  Itaille. 

Befom  hem  stood  swiche  inBtrumentB  of  soun. 

That  Orpheus,  ne  of  Thebes  Amphion, 

Ne  maden  never  swiche  a  melodie. 

At  erery  cours  in  came  loude  minstraleiey 

That  never  Joab  tromped  for  to  here, 

Ne  he  Theodomas  yet  half  so  dere 

At  Thebes,  whan  the  citee  was  in  donte. 

Bacchus  the  win  hem  skinketh  al  aboute^ 

And  Venus  kiugheth  upon  every  wieht, 

fFor  January  was  become  hire  knighty 

And  wolde  bothe  assaien  his  corage 

In  libertee,  and  eke  in  maria^) 

And  with  hire  firebrond  in  hire  bond  aboate 

Danceth  before  the  bride  and  all  the  route. 

And  certainly  I  dare  right  wel  say  this^ 

Ymeneus,  that  God  of  wedding  is. 

Saw  never  his  lif  so  mery  a  wedded  man. 

Hold  thou  thy  pees,  thou  poet  Marciaui 
That  writest  us  that  ilke  wedding  mery 
Of  hire  Philologie  and  him  Mereurie, 
And  of  the  songes  that  the  Muses  songe  : 
To  smal  is  both  thy  pen  and  eke  thy  tonge 
For  to  descriven  of  this  manage. 
Whan  tendre  youth  hath  wedded  stonping  age, 
Ther  is  swiche  mirth  that  it  may  not  be  writen  ; 
Assaieth  it  yourself,  than  may  ye  witen 
If  that  I  lie  or  non  in  this  matere. 

Biiaius,  that  sit  with  so  benigne  a  ehere. 
Hire  to  behold  it  semed  &erie. 
Queue  Hester  loked  never  with  swiche  an  eye 
On  Assoere,  so  meke  a  look  hath  she, 
I  may  you  not  devise  all  hire  beautee ; 
But  thus  moch  of  hire  beautee  tell  I  may. 
That  she  was  like  the  brighte  morwe  of  May 
Fulfilled  of  all  beautee,  and  plesanoe. 

This  January  is  ravished  in  a  trance^ 
At  every  time  he  loketh  in  hire  face. 
But  in  his  herte  he  gan  hire  to  manace, 
That  he  that  night  in  armes  wold  hire  streine 
Harder  than  ever  Paris  did  Heleine. 
But  natheles  yet  had  he  gret  pitee 
That  thilke  night  offenden  hire  must  he. 
And  thought,  alas,  o  tendre  creature. 
Now  wolde  God  ye  mighten  wel  endure 
All  my  oorage,  it  is  so  sharpe  and  kene ; 
I  am  agast  ye  shal  it  nat  sustene. 
But  G(^  forbede,  that  I  did  all  my  might 
Now  wolde  God  tliat  it  were  waxen  night, 
And  that  the  msht  wold  lasten  ever  mo. 
I  wold  that  all  Uiis  peple  were  ago. 
And  finally  he  doth  all  his  labour. 
As  he  best  mighte,  saving  his  honour. 
To  haste  hem  fro  the  mete  in  subtil  wise. 

The  time  came  that  reson  was  to  rise. 
And  after  that  men  dance,  and  drinken  &st, 
And  spices  all  about  the  hous  they  cast, 
And  ful  ol  joye  and  bliase  is  every  man. 
All  but  a  squier,  that  highte  Damian, 
Which  carf  befom  the  luiight  ful  many  a  day : 
He  was  so  ravisht  on  his  lady  May, 
That  for  the  veray  peine  he  was  nie  wood  ; 
Almost  he  swelt,  and  swouned  ther  he  stood : 
So  sore  hath  Venus  hurt  him  with  hire  brond. 
As  that  she  bare  it  dancing  in  hire  bond. 
And  to  his  bed  he  went  him  hastily  ; 
No  more  of  him  as  at  this  time  speke  I ; 


But  ther  I  let  him  wepe  ynow  and  plaine, 
Til  freshe  May  wol  rewen  on  his  peine. 

O  perilous  fire,  that  in  the  bedstraw  bredeth  1 
O  famuler  fo,  that  his  service  bedeth  I 
O  servant  traitour,  false  of  holy  hewe, 
Like  to  the  nedder  in  bosom  sUe  untrewe, 
God  shelde  us  alle  from  your  aoquaintaoM  1 
O  January,  dronken  in  plesance 
Of  mariage,  see  how  thy  Damian, 
Thin  owen  squier  and  Uiy  boren  man, 
Entendeth  for  to  do  thee  vilanie  : 
God  grante  thee  thin  homly  fo  to  espie. 
For  in  this  world  n'is  werse  pestilence, 
Than  homly  fo,  all  day  in  thy  presence. 

Parformed  hath  the  sonne  his  arke  diaxne, 
No  longer  may  the  body  of  him  sojoume 
On  the  orisont,  as  in  that  latitude  : 
Night  with  his  mantel,  that  is  derke  and  rude^ 
Gtai  oversprede  the  Hemisperie  aboate  : 
For  which  departed  is  this  lusty  route 
Fro  January,  with  thank  on  every  side. 
Home  to  hir  houses  lustily  they  ride, 
Ther  as  they  don  hir  thinges,  as  hem  lest. 
And  whan  they  saw  hir  time  gon  to  rest. 

Sone  after  that  this  hastif  Mutuary 
Wol  go  to  bed,  he  wol  no  longer  tary. 
He  drinketh  Ipocras,  clarre,  and  vemage 
Of  spices  hot,  to  encresen  his  corage  : 
And  many  a  letuarie  had  he  ful  fine, 
Swiche  as  the  cursed  monk  dan  Constantiiia 
Hath  written  in  his  book  de  Coiiu  f 
To  ete  hem  all  he  wolde  nothing  esehue ; 
And  to  his  privee  frendes  thus  sayd  he  : 

For  Goddes  love,  as  sone  as  it  may  be, 
Let  voiden  all  this  hous  in  curteis  wise. 
And  they  ban  don  right  as  he  wol  devise. 

Men  drinken,  and  the  travers  drawe  anon ; 
The  bride  is  brought  a-bed  as  still  as  ston ; 
And  whan  the  bed  was  with  the  preest  yblesied. 
Out  of  the  chambre  hath  every  wight  him  dressed. 
And  January  hath  fast  in  armes  teke 
His  freshe  May,  his  paradis,  his  makeu 
He  luUeth  hire,  he  kisseth  hire  ful  oft ; 
With  thicke  bristles  of  his  herd  unaoft, 
Like  to  the  skin  of  houndfish,  sharp  as  brere, 
(For  he  was  shave  %1  newe  in  his  manere) 
He  rubbeth  hire  upon  hire  tendre  face. 
And  soyde  thus  ;  Alas  1  I  mote  trespaee 
To  you,  my  spouse,  and  you  gretly  offend. 
Or  time  come  that  I  wol  doun  descend. 
But  natheles  considereth  this,  (quod  he) 
Ther  n*is  no  workman,  whatsoever  he  be, 
That  may  both  werken  wel  and  hastUy  : 
This  wol  be  don  at  leiser  parfitly. 
It  is  no  force  how  longe  that  we  play  ; 
In  trewe  wedlok  coupled  be  we  tway  ; 
And  blessed  be  the  yoke  that  we  ben  inne, 
For  in  our  actee  may  ther  be  no  sinne. 
A  man  may  do  no  sinne  with  his  wif, 
Ne  hurt  himselven  with  his  owen  knif : 
For  we  have  leve  to  play  us  by  the  lawe. 

Thus  laboureth  he,  til  that  the  day  gan  dawe, 
And  than  he-  taketh  a  sop  in  fine  clarre. 
And  upright  in  his  bed  than  sitteth  he. 
And  after  that  he  sang  ful  loud  and  dere. 
And  kist  his  wif,  and  maketh  wanton  ehere. 
He  was  al  coltish,  ful  of  ragerie. 
And  ful  of  jergon,  as  a  flecked  pie. 
The  slacks  skm  about  his  neeke  shaketh. 
While  that  he  sang,  so  chanteth  he  and  craketh 
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Bat  God  wot  what  that  lAay  thought  in  hire  herte^ 

Whan,  the  him  saw  ap  mtting  in  his  sherte 

Id  his  night  cap,  and  with  his  necke  lene  : 

She  pfsbeth  not  his  playing  worth  a  hene. 

Than  sajd  he  thus  ;  my  reste  wol  I  take 

Now  day  is  eome,  I  may  no  lenger  wake  ; 

Aod  donn  be  hiyd  his  hed  and  slept  til  prime. 

And  afterward,  whan  that  he  saw  his  time, 

Up  riseth  Janoaiy,  hut  freshe  May 

HeU  hire  in  diamhre  til  the  fourthe  day, 

Ab  Qsage  is  of  wives  for  the  beste. 

For  every  labour  somtime  moste  ban  reste. 

Or  elks  kmge  may  he  not  endure  ; 

This  is  ta  say,  no  lives  creature, 

Be  it  of  fish,  or  brid,  or  best,  or  man. 

Now  wol  I  speke  of  woful  Damian, 
^ailaDgiireth  for  love,  as  ye  shul  here  ; 
Theiibre  I  speke  to  him  in  this  manere. 
1  flty,  O  sely  Damian,  alas  I 
Answer  to  this  demand,  as  in  this  cas, 
How  sfaalt  thou  to  thy  lady  freshe  May 
Tellen  thy  wo  1    She  wol  alway  say  nay ; 
Eke  if  thoo  9pAe,  she  wol  thy  wo  bewrein  ; 
God  be  thin  help,  I  can  no  better  sein. 

This  Bike  Damian  in  Venus  fire 
So  barenneth,  that  he  dieth  for  desire ; 
For  which  he  put  his  lif  in  aventure, 
Ko  lenger  might  he  in  this  wise  endure. 
But  pnvely  a  penner  san  he  borwe, 
Aad  in  a  lettre  wrote  he  all  his  sorwe, 
In  Bisnere  of  a  complaint  or  a  lay, 
Unto  his  &ire  freshe  lady  May. 
And  in  a  purse  of  silk,  heng  on  his  sherte. 
He  hath  it  put,  and  layd  it  at  his  herte. 

The  mono  that  at  none  was  thilke  day 
That  January  haUi  wedded  freshe  May 
In  teo  of  Tanre,  was  into  Cancer  gliden ; 
So  long  hath  Mains  in  hire  chambre  abiden. 
As  costome  is  unto  thise  nobles  alle. 
A  bride  sfaal  not  eten  in  the  halle. 
Til  dsyes  four  or  three  dayes  at  the  leste 
Tptflsed  ben,  than  let  hire  go  to  feste. 
The  fourthe  day  complete  fro  none  to  none, 
Whsa  that  the  highe  messe  was  ydone, 
U  hsUe  sat  this  January  and  May, 
As  fresh  as  is  the  brighte  somers  day. 
And  so  befel,  how  that  this  goode  man 
Benwrabred  him  upon  this  Damian, 
And  asyde ;  Seinte  Marie,  how  may  it  be. 
That  Diunian  entendeth  not  to  me  I 
Is  he  ay  sike  t  or  how  may  this  betide  t 

His  squiers,  which  that  stoden  ther  beside, 
CscQsed  him,  because  of  his  siknesse. 
Which  letted  him  to  don  his  besinesse : 
Xon  other  cause  mighte  make  him  tary. 

That  me  forthinketh,  quod  this  January ; 
He  is  a  gentfl  squier  by  my  trouthe. 
If  that  he  died,  it  were  gret  harme  and  routhe. 
He  ia  as  wise,  discret,  and  as  secree. 
As  any  man  I  wote  of  his  degree, 
Aod  therto  manly  and  eke  servisable, 
And  for  to  ben  a  thrifty  man  right  able. 
Bat  af^  mete  as  sone  as  ever  I  may 
I  wol  mvselfe  visite  him,  and  eke  Biay, 
To  don  him  aU  the  comfort  that  I  can. 
And  for  that  word  him  blessed  every  man. 
That  of  his  bountee  and  his  gentillesse 
He  wolde  so  comforten  in  siknesse 
Hn  eqoier,  for  it  was  a  gentil  dede. 

Dime,  quod  this  January,  take  good  hede, 


At  after  mete,  ye  with  your  women  alle, 

(Whan  that  ye  ben  in  chambre  out  of  this  halle) 

That  all  ye  gon  to  see  this  Damian : 

DoUi  him  disport,  he  is  a  gentil  man. 

And  telleth  him  that  I  wol  him  visite, 

Have  1  no  thing  but  rested  me  a  lite : 

And  spede  you  faste,  for  I  wol  abide 

Til  that  ye  slepen  faste  by  my  side. 

And  with  that  word  he  gan  unto  him  calle 

A  squier,  that  was  marsbal  of  his  halle, 

And  told  him  certain  thinges  that  he  wolde. 

This  freshe  May  hath  streight  hire  way  yholde 
With  all  hire  women  unto  Damian. 
Doun  by  his  beddes  side  sit  she  than. 
Comforting  him  as  goodly  as  she  mav. 

This  Damian,  whan  that  his  time  ne  say. 
In  secree  wise,  his  purse,  and  eke  his  biU, 
In  which  that  he  ywritten  had  his  will. 
Hath  put  into  hire  bond  withouten  more. 
Save  tnat  he  siked  wonder  depe  and  sore. 
And  softely  to  hire  right  thus  sayd  he  ; 
Merde,  and  that  ye  nat  discover  me : 
For  I  am  ded,  if  that  this  thing  be  kid. 

This  purse  hath  she  in  with  hire  bosome  hid. 
And  went  hire  way ;  ye  get  no  more  of  me  ; 
But  unto  January  ycome  is  she, 
That  on  his  beddes  side  sate  ful  soft. 
He  taketh  hire,  and  kisseth  hire  ful  oft : 
And  layd  him  doun  to  slope,  and  that  anon. 
She  feined  hire,  as  that  she  muste  gon 
Ther  as  ye  wote  that  every  wight  mot  nede ; 
And  whan  she  of  this  biU  hath  taken  hede. 
She  rent  it  all  to  cloutes  at  the  last, 
And  in  the  privee  softely  it  cast. 

Who  studieUi  now  but  faire  freshe  May  t 
Adoun  by  olde  January  she  lay. 
That  slepte,  til  the  cough  hath  him  awaked : 
Anon  he  prayed  hire  stripen  hire  al  naked. 
He  wold  of  hire,  he  said,  have  som  plesanoe  ; 
And  said,  hire  clothes  did  him  encombrance. 
And  she  obeieth  him,  be  hire  lefe  or  loth. 
But  lest  that  precious  folk  be  with  me  wroth. 
How  that  he  wrought,  I  dare  nat  to  you  tell. 
Or  wheder  hire  thought  it  paradis  or  hell ; 
But  ther  I  let  hem  werken  in  hir  wise 
Til  evesong  rang,  and  that  they  must  arise. 

Were  it  by  destinee,  or  aventure, 
Were  it  by  influence,  or  by  nature. 
Or  constellation,  that  in  swiche  estat 
The  heven  stood  at  that  time  fortunat. 
As  for  to  put  a  bill  of  Yenus  werkes 
JTor  alle  thing  hath  time,  as  sayn  thise  derkes) 
To  any  woman  for  to  get  hire  love, 
I  cannot  say,  but  grete  Grod  above, 
That  knoweth  that  non  act  is  causeles. 
He  deme  of  all,  for  I  wol  hold  my  pees. . 
Bat  sotii  is  this,  how  that  this  freshe  May 
Hath  taken  swiche  impression  that  day 
Of  pitee  on  this  sike  Damian, 
That  fro  hire  herte  she  ne  driven  can 
The  remembrance  for  to  don  him  ese. 
Certain  (thought  she)  whom  that  this  thing  displ 
I  rekke  not,  for  here  I  him  assure. 
To  love  him  best  of  any  creature. 
Though  he  no  more  hadde  than  his  sherte* 

Lo,  pitee  renneth  sone  in  gentil  herte. 
Here  may  ye  seen,  how  excellent  franchise 
In  women  is  whan  they  hem  narwe  aviso. 
Som  tyraunt  is,  as  ther  ben  many  on. 
That  hath  an  herte  as  hard  as  any  ston. 
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Which  wold  han  lette  him  sterren  in  the  place 
Wei  rather  than  han  granted  him  hire  grace : 
And  hem  rejoycen  in  hir  cruel  pride. 
And  rekken  not  to  ben  an  homicide. 

This  gentil  May,  fulfilled  of  pitee, 
Right  of  hire  hond  a  lettre  maketh  she. 
In  which  she  granteth  him  hire  veray  grace  ; 
There  lacked  nought,  but  only  day  and  place, 
Wher  that  she  might  unto  hia  lust  suffice : 
For  it  shall  be,  right  as  he  wol  devise. 

And  whan  she  saw  hire  time  upon  a  day 
To  visiten  this  Damian  goth  this  May, 
And  sotilly  this  lettre  doun  she  threst 
Under  his  pilwe,  rede  it  if  him  lest. 
She  tsketh  him  by  the  hond,  and  hard  him  twist 
So  secretly,  that  no  wight  of  it  wist, 
And  bade  him  ben  all  hoi,  and  forth  she  went 
To  January,  whan  he  for  hire  sent. 

Up  riseth  Damian  the  nexte  morwe, 
Al  passed  was  his  siknesse  and  his  sorwe. 
He  kembeth  him,  he  proineth  him  and  piketh. 
He  doth  all  that  his  lady  lust  and  liketh ; 
And  eke  to  January  he  goth  as  lowe. 
As  ever  did  a  dogge  for  the  bowe. 
He  is  so  plesant  unto  every  man, 
(For  craft  is  all,  who  so  that  don  it  can) 
That  every  wifht  is  fain  to  speke  him  good ; 
And  fully  in  his  ladies  grace  he  stood. 

Thus  let  I  Damian  about  his  nede. 
And  in  my  tale  forth  I  wol  procede. 

Som  derkes  holden  that  felicitee 
Stant  in  delit,  and  therfore  certain  he 
This  noble  January,  with  all  his  might 
In  honest  wise  as  longeth  to  a  knight, 
Shope  him  to  liven  ful  delidously. 
His  housing,  his  array,  as  honestly 
To  his  degree  was  maked  as  a  kingee. 
Amonges  other  of  his  honest  thinges 
He  had  a  gardin  walled  all  with  ston. 
So  fayre  a  gardin  wote  I  no  wher  non. 
For  out  of  doute  I  veraily  suppose, 
That  he  that  wrote  the  Komant  of  the  Rose, 
Ne  cottde  of  it  the  beautee  wel  devise : 
Ne  Priapus  ne  mighte  not  suffise. 
Though  ne  be  god  of  gardins,  for  to  tell 
The  ^autee  of  the  gardin,  and  the  well. 
That  stood  under  a  laurer  alway  grene. 
Ful  often  time  he  Pluto  and  his  quene 
Proserpina,  and  alle  hir  £aerie, 
Disporten  hem  and  maken  melodic 
About  that  well,  and  daunced,  as  men  told. 

This  noble  knight,  this  January  the  old 
Swiche  deintee  hath  in  it  to  walke  and  pley> 
That  he  wol  suffre  no  wight  here  the  key, 
Sauf  he  himself,  for  of  the  smal  wiket 
He  bare  alway  of  silver  a  cliket, 
With  which  whan  that  him  list  he  it  unshette. 
And  whan  that  he  wold  pay  his  wives  dette 
In  somer  seson  thider  wold  he  go. 
And  May  his  wif,  and  no  wight  but  they  two  ; 
And  thinges  which  that  were  not  don  a-bedde, 
He  in  the  gardin  parfourmed  hem  and  spedde. 

And  in  this  wise  many  a  mei^  day 
Lived  this  January  and  freshe  May, 
But  worldly  joye  may  not  alway  endure 
To  January,  ne  to  no  creature. 

O  soden  hap,  o  thou  fortune  unstable, 
Like  to  the  Scorpion  so  deceivable. 
That  flatrest  with  thy  bed  whan  thou  wolt  sting  ; 
Thy  tayl  la  deth,  thurgh  thin  enveniming. 


O  brotel  joye,  o  swete  poyson  queinte, 
0  monstre,  that  so  sotilly  canst  pelnte 
Thy  giftee,  under  hewe  of  stedfastnesse. 
That  thou  deceivest  bothe  more  and  lesae^ 
Why  hast  thou  Januarv  thus  deceived. 
That  haddest  him  for  thy  ful  frend  received  t 
And  now  thou  hast  berait  him  both  his  eyeo. 
For  sorwe  of  which  desireth  he  to  dyen. 

Alas  I  this  noble  January  free, 
Amidde  his  lust  and  his  prosperitee 
Is  waxen  blind,  and  that  al  sodenly. 
He  wepeth  and  he  waileth  pitously  ; 
And  therwithall,  the  fire  of  jalousie 
(Lest  that  his  wif  shuld  fall  in  som  folic) 
so  brent  his  herte,  that  he  wolde  fitin. 
That  som  man  had  both  him  and  hire  yalain ; 
For  notiier  after  his  deth,  ne  in  his  lif, 
Ne  wold  he  that  she  were  no  love  ne  wif. 
But  ever  live  as  a  widewe  in  clothes  blake. 
Sole  as  the  turtle  that  hath  lost  hire  make. 
But  at  the  last,  after  a  moneth  or  tway 
His  sorwe  gan  asswagen,  soth  to  say. 
For  whan  he  wist  it  miffbt  non  other  be> 
He  patiently  toke  his  adversitee : 
Save  out  of  doute  he  ne  may  nat  forgon. 
That  he  n'as  jalous  ever  more  in.on  : 
Which  jalousie  it  was  so  outrageous, 
That  neither  in  halle,  ne  in  non  other  hons, 
Ne  in  non  other  place  never  the  mo 
He  n'olde  suffre  hire  for  to  ride  or  go. 
But  if  that  he  had  honde  on  hire  alway. 
For  which  ful  often  wepeth  freshe  May, 
That  loveth  Damian  so  brenningly. 
That  she  moste  either  dien  sodenly. 
Or  elles  she  moste  han  him  as  hire  leet : 
She  waited  whan  hire  herte  wold  to-bxest. 

Upon  that  other  side  Damian 
Becomen  is  the  sorwefuUest  man 
That  ever  was,  for  neither  night  ne  dav 
Ne  miffht  he  speke  a  word  to  freshe  May, 
As  to  his  purpos  of  no  swiche  materet, 
But  if  that  January  must  it  here. 
That  had  an  hand  upon  hire  evermo. 
But  natheles,  by  writing  to  and  fro. 
And  privee  signes,  wist  he  what  she  ment^ 
And  she  knew  eke  the  fin  of  his  entent. 

O  January,  what  might  it  thee  availe. 
Though  thou  might  seen,  as  fer  as  shippes  saile  t 
For  as  good  is  blind  to  deceived  be. 
As  be  deceived,  whan  a  man  may  see. 
Lo  Argus,  which  that  had  an  hundred  eyeo. 
For  all  that  ever  he  coude  pore  or  prion. 
Yet  was  he  blent,  and,  God  wot,  so  ben  mo^. 
That  wenen  wisly  that  it  be  not  so : 
Passe  over  is  an  ese,  I  say  no  more. 

This  freshe  Mav,  of  which  I  spake  of  yore, 
In  warm  wex  hath  enprented  the  diket, 
That  January  bare  of  the  smal  wiket. 
By  which  into  his  gardin  oft  he  went ; 
And  Damian  that  knew  all  hire  enteni 
The  cliket  eontrefeted  prively  ; 
Ther  n*is  no  more  to  say,  but  hastily 
Som  wonder  by  this  diket  shal  betide. 
Which  ye  shul  heren,  if  ye  wol  abide. 

O  noble  Ovide,  soth  sayest  thou,  Grod  wote» 
What  sleight  is  it  if  love  be  long  and  hole. 
That  he  n°ill  find  it  out  in  som  manere  t 
By  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  may  men  lere  ; 
Though  they  were  kept  ful  louf  and  streit  over  all, 
I  They  ben  accorded,  rowning  thuxgh  a  wall. 
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Tber  no  wight  eoade  han  founden  swiche  a  sleighte. 
But  now  to  pnrpoe ;  er  that  daies  eighte 
Were  paand  of  the  month  of  JuU,  befill, 
That  JaDoaiy  hath  caoght  bo  gret  a  will^ 
Thnrgfa  ^ging  of  his  wtf,  him  for  to  play 
h  his  garan,  and  no  wisht  but  they  tway. 
That  in  a  morwe  onto  this  May  said  he  ; 
Rise  vp^  my  wif,  my  lore,  my  lady  free  ; 
The  tuitles  Yois  is  herd,  myn  owen  swete  ; 
The  winter  is  gon,  with  all  his  raines  wete. 
Oboe  forth  now  with  thin  eyen  oolumbine. 
I  Wd  fiurer  ben  thv  brests  than  ony  wine. 
The  gsidin  is  enclosed  all  aboute  ; 
Conie  forth,  my  white  spoose,  for  out  of  doate. 
Thou  bast  me  wounded  in  myn  herte,  o  wif : 
No  gpoi  in  thee  n*as  nerer  in  all  thy  lif. 
Come  forth,  and  let  us  taken  our  disport, 
I  ehese  thee  for  my  wif  and  my  comfort. 

Swidie  olde  lowed  wordes  used  he. 
Ob  Damlaa  a  signe  made  Bhe, 
Thst  be  sfanld  go  before  with  his  cliket. 
Thii  0Bniian  hm  opened  the  wiket, 
Aad  in  he  stert,  and  that  in  swiche  manere, 
I  list  no  wight  might  him  see  neyther  yhere, 
I  And  still  he  sit  under  a  bush.    Anon 
'  lUs  Jannaty,  as  blind  as  is  a  ston, 
With  Mains  in  his  hand,  and  no  wight  mo, 
IbIo  this  freshe  gardin  is  ago, 
Aad  elapped  to  Uie  wiket  sodenly. 

Now,  wif,  quod  he,  here  n'is  but  thou,  and  I, 
Thst  art  the  creature  that  I  best  lore : 
For  bj  that  lord  that  sit  in  heven  shore, 
I  Ittdde  lerer  dien  on  a  knif. 
Than  thee  ollenden,  dere  trewe  wif. 
For  Goddes  sake,  thinke  how  I  thee  chees, 
•  Not  for  no  ooretise  douteles, 
'  Bst  only  for  the  lore  I  had  to  thee. 
And  though  that  I  be  old  and  may  not  see, 
Beth  to  me  trewe,  and  I  wol  tell  you  why  ; 
Cotes  three  thinges  shal  ye  win  therby ; 
Tint  lore  of  Crist,  and  to  yourself  honour, 
And  all  min  heritage,  toun  and  tour. 
I  jtire  h  yon,  maketh  chartres  ss  you  lest : 
TUs  shsl  be  don  to-morwe  er  sonne  rest. 
So  wisly  God  my  soule  bring  to  blisse ; 
1  pcmy  yon  on  this  corenant  ye  me  kiase. 
And  though  that  I  be  jalous,  wite  me  nought ; 
Ye  bcD  so  depe  enprented  in  my  thought, 
That  whan  that  I  consider  your  beautee, 
Aad  therwithall  the  unlikely  elde  of  me, 
I  may  not  certes,  though  J  shulde  die, 
Forbere  to  ben  out  of  your  compagnie 
For  reray  lore ;  this  is  withouten  doute : 
Now  kiBBe  me,  wif,  and  let  us  rome  aboute. 

This  freshe  May,  whan  she  thise  wordes  herd, 
Benignely  to  January  answerd. 
But  first  and  forward  she  began  to  wepe : 
I  bare,  quod  she,  a  soule  for  to  kepe 
As  wel  as  ye,  and  also  min  honour. 
And  of  my  wilhood  thilke  tendre  flour, 
Which  that  I  hare  assured  in  your  bond. 
Whan  that  the  preest  to  you  my  body  bond  * 
Wherfore  I  wol  answers  in  this  manere. 
With  lere  of  you,  myn  owen  lord  no  dere. 
I  pray  to  God  that  nerer  daw  that  day, 
That  I  ne  sterre,  as  foule  as  woman  may, 
If  erer  I  do  unto  my  kin  that  sluume,  - 
Or  dies  I  empetre  so  my  name. 
That  I  be  folse  ;  and  if  I  do  that  Ukke, 
Do  atripen  me  and  put  me  in  a  sakke. 


And  in  the  nexte  rirer  do  me  drenehe  : 

I  am  a  gentil  woman,  and  no  wenche. 

Why  speke  ye  thus  1  but  men  ben  erer  untrewe, 

And  women  ban  reprefe  of  you  ay  newe. 

Ye  con  non  other  daliance,  I  lere. 

But  speke  to  us  as  of  nntrust  and  reprere. 

And  with  that  word  she  saw  wher  Damlan 
Sat  in  the  bush,  and  coughen  she  began ; 
And  with  hire  finrer  a  signe  made  she. 
That  Damian  shuld  climbe  up  on  a  tre. 
That  charged  was  with  fruit,  and  up  he  went : 
For  reraily  he  knew  all  hire  entent. 
And  erery  signe  that  she  coude  make, 
Wel  bet  wan  January  hire  owen  make. 
For  in  a  lettre  she  had  told  him  all 
Of  this  matere,  how  that  he  werken  shall. 
And  thus  I  let  him  sitting  in  the  pery. 
And  January  and  May  roming  ful  mery. 

Bright  was  the  day,  and  blew  the  firmament ; 
Phebus  of  gold  his  stremes  doun  hath  sent 
To  gladen  erery  flour  with  his  warmnesse ; 
He  was  that  time  in  Geminis^  I  gesse. 
But  litel  fro  his  declination 
Of  Cancer,  Jores  exaltation. 
And  so  befell  in  that  bright  morwe  tide. 
That  in  the  gardin,  on  the  ferther  side, 
Pluto,  that  is  the  kins  of  Faerie, 
And  many  a  ladie  in  his  compagnie 
Folwing  his  wif,  the  queue  Proserpina, 
Which  that  he  rarished  out  of  Ethna, 
While  that  she  gadred  floures  in  the  mede^ 
(In  Claudian  ye  may  the  story  rede, 
How  that  hire  in  his  griselv  carte  he  fette) 
This  king  of  Faerie  adoun  him  sette 
Upon  a  benche  of  turres  freshe  and  grene. 
And  right  anon  thus  said  he  to  his  queue. 

My  wif,  quod  he,  ther  may  no  wight  say  nay. 
The  experience  so  prereth  it  ererr  day, 
The  treson  which  that  woman  doth  to  man. 
Ten  hundred  thousand  stories  tell  I  can 
Notable  of  your  untrouth  and  brotelnesse. 

O  Salomon,  richest  of  all  richesse. 
Fulfilled  of  sapience,  and  worldly  glorie, 
Ful  worthy  ben  thy  wordes  to  memorie 
To  erery  wight,  that  wit  and  reson  can. 
Thus  praiseUi  he  the  bountee  yet  of  man  ; 
Among  a  thousand  men  yet  fond  I  on. 
But  of  all  women  fond  I  nerer  non. 
Thus  saith  this  king,  that  knewe  your  wikkedni 
And  Jesus,  Filitu  Sirach,  as  I  gesse. 
He  speketh  of  you  but  selden  rererence. 
A  wilde  fire,  a  corrupt  pestilence, 
So  fall  upon  your  bodies  yet  to-night : 
Ne  see  ye  not  this  honourable  knight  t 
Because,  alas  1  that  he  is  blind  and  old. 
His  owen  man  shal  make  him  cokewoIdC 
Lo,  wher  he  sit,  the  lechour,  in  the  tree. 
Now  wol  I  graunten  of  my  majestee 
Unto  this  olde  blinde  worthy  knight. 
That  he  shal  hare  again  his  eyen  sight, 
Whan  that  his  wif  wol  don  him  rilanie ; 
Than  shal  he  knowen  all  hire  harlotrie. 
Both  in  reprefe  of  hire  and  other  mo. 

Ye,  sire,  quod  Proserpine,  and  wol  ye  so  t 
Now  by  my  roodre  Ceres  soule  I  swere. 
That  I  shall  yere  hire  suffisant  answere. 
And  alle  women  after  for  hire  sake  ; 
That  though  they  ben  in  any  gilt  ytake. 
With  face  bold  they  shul  hemselre  excuse, 
I  And  here  hem  doun  that  wolden  hem  accuse. 
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For  lacke  of  answere,  non  of  ub  shal  dien. 
Al  had  ye  seen  a  thing  with  bothe  youre  eyen, 
Yet  shul  we  ao  visage  it  hardely^ 
And  wepe  and  swere  and  chiden  subtilly. 
That  ye  shul  ben  as  lowed  as  ben  gees. 

What  rekkeUi  me  of  your  anctoritees  t 
I  wote  wel  that  this  Jewe,  this  Salomon, 
Fond  of  us  women  fooies  many  on : 
But  though  that  he  ne  fond  no  good  woman, 
Ther  hath  yfonden  many  an  other  man 
Women  ful  good,  and  trewe,  and  vertuous ; 
Witnesse  on  hem  that  dwelte  in  Cristes  hous. 
With  martyrdom  they  prered  hir  Constance. 
The  Romain  gestes  m^en  remembranoe 
Of  many  a  veray  trewe  wif  also. 
But,  sire,  ne  be  not  wroth,  al  be  it  so. 
Though  that  he  said  he  fond  no  good  woman, 
I  pray  you  take  the  sentence  of  the  man : 
He  ment  thus.  That  in  soverain  bountee 
N'is  non  but  God,  no,  nouther  he  ne  she. 

Ey,  for  the  veray  Grod  that  n'is  but  on. 
What  maken  ye  so  moche  of  Salomon  t 
What  though  he  made  a  temple,  Goddes  hous  t 
What  though  he  riche  were  and  glorious  t 
So  made  he  eke  a  temple  of  false  goddes. 
How  might  he  don  a  thing  that  more  forbode  is  1 
Parde  as  faire  as  ye  his  name  emplastre, 
He  was  a  lechonr,  and  an  idolastre, 
And  in  his  elde  he  veray  God  forsoke. 
And  if  that  Grod  ne  hadde  (as  saith  the  boke) 
Spared  him  for  his  fathers  sake,  he  sholde 
Han  lost  his  regno  rather  than  he  wolde. 

I  sete  nat  of  all  the  vilanie. 
That  he  of  women  wrote,  a  boterflie. 
I  am  a  woman,  nodes  moste  I  speke. 
Or  swell  unto  that  time  mln  herte  broke. 
For  sin  he  said  that  we  ben  jangleresses. 
As  ever  mote  I  brouken  hole  my  tresses, 
I  shal  nat  sparen  for  no  curtesie 
To  speke  him  harm,  that  sayth  us  vilanie. 

Dame,  quod  this  Pluto,  be  no  longer  wroth, 
I  yeve  it  up  :  but  sin  I  swore  min  oth, 
That  I  wold  graunten  him  his  sight  again. 
My  word  shal  stand,  that  wame  1  you  certain  * 
I  am  a  king,  it  sit  me  not  to  lie. 
And  I,  quod  she,  am  queue  of  Faerie. 
Hire  answere  she  shal  han  I  undertake. 
Let  us  no  more  wordes  of  it  make. 
Forsoth,  quod  he,  I  wol  you  not  contrary. 

Now  let  us  tume  again  to  January, 
That  in  the  gardin  with  his  faire  May 
Singeth  wel  merier  than  the  popingay : 
You  love  I  best,  and  shal,  and  other  non. 

So  long  about  the  alleyes  is  he  gon, 
Til  he  was  comen  again  to  thiike  pery, 
Wher  as  this  Damian  sitteth  ful  mery 
On  high,  among  the  freshe  loves  grene. 

This  freshe  May,  that  is  so  bright  and  shene, 
Ghin  for  to  sike,  and  said  ;  alas  my  side  1 
Now,  sire,  quod  she,  for  ought  that  nuiy  betide 
I  moste  have  of  the  peres  that  I  see. 
Or  I  moste  die,  so  sore  longeth  me 
To  eten  of  the  smale  peres  grene  : 
Help  for  hire  love  that  is  of  heven  quene, 
I  tell  you  wel  a  woman  in  my  plit 
May  have  to  fruit  so  gret  an  appetit, 
That  she  may  dien,  but  she  of  it  have. 

Alas  !  quod  he,  that  I  n'adde  here  a  knave. 
That  coude  dimbe,  alas  !  alas  1  (quod  he) 
For  I  am  blinde.    Ye,  sire,  no  force,  quod  she ; 


But  wold  ve  vonchesauf  for  Goddes  sake, 
sThe  pery  m  with  your  armes  for  to  take, 
(For  wel  I  wot  that  ye  mistrusten  me) 
Than  wold  I  climben  wel  ynough,  (quod  she) 
So  I  my  fote  might  setten  on  your  back. 

Gertes,  said  he,  therin  shal  be  no  lack. 
Might  I  you  helpen  with  min  herte  blood* 

He  stoupeth  doun,  and  on  his  back  she  stood, 
And  caught  hire  by  a  twist,  and  up  she  goth. 

i Ladies,  I  pray  you  that  ye  be  not  wroth, 
can  nat  glose,  I  am  a  rude  man :) 
And  sodomy  anon  this  Damian 
Gan  pullen  up  the  smock,  and  in  he  throng. 

And  whan  that  Pluto  saw  this  grete  wrong. 
To  January  he  yaf  again  his  sight. 
And  made  him  see  as  wel  as  ever  he  might. 
And  whan  he  thus  had  caught  his  sight  again, 
Ne  was  ther  never  man  of  thing  so  &in : 
But  on  his  wif  his  thought  was  ever  mo. 

Up  to  the  tree  he  cast  his  eyen  two, 
And  saw  how  Damian  his  wife  had  dressed 
In  swiehe  manere,  it  may  not  ben  expressed. 
But  if  I  wolde  speke  uncurteisly. 
And  up  he  yaf  a  roring  and  a  cry. 
As  dotti  the  mother  whan  the  child  shal  die ; 
Out  I  helpe  !  alas  1  harow  1  he  gan  to  cry  ; 

0  strongs  lady  store,  what  doest  thou  t 
And  she  answered :  sire,  what  aileth  you ! 

Have  patience  and  reson  in  your  minde, 

1  have  you  holpen  on  both  vour  eyen  blinde. 
Up  peril  of  my  soule,  I  shal  nat  lien, 

As  me  was  taught  to  helpen  with  your  eyen. 
Was  nothing  better  for  to  make  you  see. 
Than  strc^le  with  a  man  upon  a  tree : 
Grod  wot,  I  did  it  in  ful  good  entent. 

Strogle  1  quod  he,  ye,  algate  in  it  went. 
Grod  yeve  you  both  on  shames  deth  to  dien  ! 
He  swived  thee  ;  I  saw  it  with  min  eyen  ; 
And  elles  be  I  honged  by  the  halse. 

Than  is,  quod  she,  my  medicine  al  false. 
For  certainly,  if  that  ye  mighten  see. 
Ye  wold  not  say  thise  wordes  unto  me. 
Ye  have  som  glimsing,  and  no  parfit  sight 

I  see,  quod  he,  as  wel  as  ever  I  might, 
(Thanked  be  God)  with  both  min  eyen  two. 
And  by  my  feith  me  thought  he  did  thee  so. 

Ye  maee,  ye  masen,  goode  sire,  quod  she  ; 
This  thank  have  I  for  1  have  made  you  see : 
Alas  1  quod  she,  that  ever  I  was  so  land. 

Now,  dame,  quod  he,  let  al  passe  out  of  mind ; 
Come  doun,  my  lefe,  and  if  I  have  miasaid, 
Grod  helpe  me  so,  as  I  am  evil  apaid. 
But  by  my  fadres  soule,  I  wende  have  sein, 
How  that  this  Damain  had  by  thee  lein. 
And  that  thy  smock  had  lein  upon  his  brest 

Ye,  sire,  quod  she,  ye  may  wene  as  you  lest : 
But,  sire,  a  man  that  waketh  of  his  slepe^ 
He  may  not  sodenly  wel  taken  kepe 
Upon  a  thing,  ne  seen  it  parfitiy, 
TU  that  he  he  adawed  veraily. 
Right  so  a  man,  t^t  long  hath  blind  ybe. 
He  may  not  sodenly  so  wel  ysee. 
First  whan  his  sight  is  newe  comen  agein. 
As  he  that  hath  a  day  or  two  ysein. 
Til  that  your  sight  ysateled  be  a  while, 
Ther  may  ful  many  a  sights  you  begile. 
Beware,  I  pray  you,  for  by  heven  king 
Ful  many  a  man  weneth  to  see  a  thing. 
And  it  is  all  another  than  it  semeth  : 
He  which  that  misconceiveth  oft  misdemeih. 
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And  with  that  word  she  lep  doun  fro  the  tree. 
Thb  January  who  is  glad  but  he ! 
He  kiasetfa  hue,  and  clippeth  hire  ful  oft, 
Aid  on  hire  wombe  he  stroketh  hire  ful  soft ; 


And  to  his  paleis  home  he  hath  hire  lad. 
Now,  goode  men,  I  pray  you  to  be  glad. 
Thus  endeth  here  my  tale  of  Januarie, 
God  blesse  us,  and  his  moder  Seinte  Marie, 
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8t  Goddes  mercy,  sayde  oure  Hoste  tho, 
Xov  swicbe  a  wif  I  preie  God  kepe  me  fro. 
Loysvidie  sleigfates  and  subtilitees 
la  women  ben  ;  for  ay  as  besy  as  bees 
Ben  they  as  sely  men  for  to  deceive, 
And  from  a  sothe  wol  they  ever  weive. 
Bj  this  '>*Fl*1*^^"***  tale  it  preveth  weL 
Bat  natheles,  as  trewe  as  any  stele, 
I  bare  a  wif,  though  that  she  poure  be ; 
But  of  hire  tonge  a  labbing  shrewe  is  she  ; 
And  yet  she  hath  an  hepe  of  vices  mo. 
Tbovf  no  force  ;  let  all  swiche  thinges  go. 
Bst  wcte  ye  what  1  in  conseil  be  it  seyde, 
Me  rewetb  sore  I  am  unto  hire  teyde  ; 
For  sod  I  shulde  rekene  every  vice, 
Which  that  she  hath,  ywis  I  were  to  nice  ; 
And  eaoae  why,  it  shulde  reported  be 
And  told  to  hire  of  som  of  this  compagnie) 
(Of  whom  it  nedeth  not  for  to  declare, 
Sin  women  oonnen  utter  swiche  chaffare) 
And  dee  my  wit  suffioeth  not  therto 
To  teDen  all ;  wherfore  my  tale  is  do. 

S((aier,  eome  ner,  if  it  youre  wille  be, 
And  say  somwhat  of  love,  for  oertes  ye 
Connen  theron  ss  moche  as  any  man. 
Xsy,  sire,  quod  he,  but  swiche  thing  as  I  can 
With  hertly  wille,  for  I  wol  not  rel^lle 
Agein  youre  lust,  a  tale  wol  I  telle. 
Have  me  esceosed  if  I  speke  amis ; 
My  wille  is  good  ;  and  to,  my  tale  is  this. 
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At  Ssna,  in  the  lend  of  Tartaric, 

Ther  dwelt  a  king  that  werreied  Russie, 

Thm^  which  ther  died  many  a  doughty  man  : 

Thai  noUe  kins  was  cleped  Cambuscan, 

Whieh  in  his  tune  was  of  so  gret  renoun, 

Tbt  ther  n'as  no  wher  in  no  regioun. 

So  ezoeOent  a  lord  in  alio  thing : 

Him  lacked  nonght  that  longeu  to  a  king, 

Aj  of  the  secte  m  which  that  he  was  borne. 

He  kept  his  lay  to  which  he  was  yswome. 

And  therto  he  was  hardy,  wise,  and  riche. 

And  pitoos  and  just,  and  alway  vliche  ; 

Trewe  of  his  word,  benigne  and  honourablo ; 

Of  his  eorsge  as  any  centre  stable ; 

YoBg,  freth,  and  strong,  in  armes  desirous, 

Aa  lay  bacheler  of  all  his  hous. 

A  Cure  penon  be  was,  and  fortunate. 

And  k^  alway  so  wed  real  estat. 


That  ther  n'as  no  wher  swiche  another  man. 

This  noble  king,  this  Tartre  CambuscaO| 
Hadde  two  sones  by  Elfeta  his  wif, 
Of  which  the  eldest  sone  highte  Algarsif, 
That  other  was  ydeped  Camballo. 

A  doughter  had  this  worthy  king  also, 
That  yongest  was,  and  highte  Canace  : 
But  for  to  tellen  you  all  hire  beautee. 
It  lith  not  in  my  tonge,  ne  in  my  conning, 
I  dare  not  undertake  so  high  a  thing : 
Min  English  eke  is  unsufficient. 
It  muste  ben  a  Rethor  excellent, 
That  coude  his  colours  longing  for  that  art, 
If  he  shuld  hire  descriven  ony  part : 
I  am  not  swiche,  I  mote  speke  as  I  can. 

And  so  befell,  that  whan  this  Cambuscan 
Hath  twenty  winter  borne  his  diademe. 
As  he  was  wont  fro  yere  to  yere  I  dome. 
He  let  the  feste  of  his  nativitee 
Don  crien,  thurghout  Sarra  his  citee. 
The  last  Idus  of  March,  after  the  yere. 

Phebus  the  sonne  ful  jolif  was  and  dere^ 
For  he  was  nigh  his  exaltation 
In  Martes  face,  and  in  his  mansion 
In  Aries,  the  colerike  bote  signe  : 
Ful  lusty  was  the  wether  and  benigne. 
For  which  the  foules  again  the  sonne  shen^ 
What  for  the  seson  and  the  yonge  grene, 
Ful  loude  Bongen  hir  affections  : 
Hem  semed  ban  gotten  hem  protections 
Again  the  swerd  of  winter  kene  and  cold. 

This  Cambuscan,  of  which  I  have  you  told. 
In  real  vestiments,  sit  on  his  dels 
With  diademe,  ful  high  in  his  paleis  ; 
And  holt  his  feste  so  solempne  and  so  riche^ 
That  in  this  world  ne  was  ther  non  it  liche. 
Of  which  if  1  shal  tellen  all  the  array. 
Than  wold  it  occupie  a  somen  day ; 
And  eke  it  nedeth  not  for  to  devise 
At  every  cours  the  order  of  hir  service, 
I  wol  not  tellen  of  hir  strange  sewes, 
Ne  of  her  swannes,  ne  hir  heronsewes. 
Eke  in  that  lend,  as  tellen  knightes  old, 
Ther  is  som  mete  that  is  ful  deintee  hold. 
That  .in  this  lond  men  rocche  of  it  ful  smal : 
Ther  n'is  no  man  that  may  reporten  al. 
I  wol  not  tarien  you,  for  it  is  prime, 
And  for  it  is  no  fruit,  but  losse  of  time. 
Unto  my  purpose  I  wol  have  recours. 

And  so  befell  that  after  the  thridde  cours 
While  that  this  king  sit  thus  in  his  nobley, 
Herking  his  ministndles  hir  thinges  pley 
Befome  him  at  his  bord  deliciously. 
In  at  the  halle  dore  al  sodenly 
Ther  came  a  knight  upon  a  stede  of  bras, 
And  in  his  hond  a  brod  mirrour  of  glas  ; 
Upon  his  thombe  he  had  of  gold  a  ring, 
And  by  his  side  a  naked  swerd  hanging  : 
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And  up  he  rideth  to  the  highe  bord. 
In  all  the  halle  ne  was  ther  spoke  a  word, 
For  mervaille  of  this  knight ;  him  to  behold 
Ful  besily  they  waiten  yong  and  old. 

This  strange  knight  that  come  thus  sodenly 
Al  armed  save  his  ned  ful  richely, 
Salueth  king  and  queue,  and  lordes  alle 
By  order,  as  they  saten  in  the  halle, 
With  80  high  reverence  and  observancd^ 
As  wel  in  speche  as  in  his  contenance, 
That  Gawain  with  his  olde  curtesie, 
Though  he  were  come  agen  out  of  faerie, 
Ne  ooude  him  not  amenden  with  a  word. 
And  alter  this,  befom  the  highe  bord 
He  with  a  manly  vois  sayd  his  message, 
After  the  forme  used  in  his  langage, 
Withouten  vice  of  sillable  or  of  letter. 
And  for  his  tale  shulde  seme  the  better, 
Accordant  to  his  wordes  was  his  chore, 
As  techeth  art  of  speche  hem  that  it  lere. 
A 1  be  it  that  I  cannot  soune  his  stile, 
Ne  cannot  cllmben  over  so  high  a  stile, 
Yet  say  I  this,  as  to  comun  entent. 
Thus  much  amounteth  all  that  ever  he  ment. 
If  it  so  be  that  I  have  it  in  mind. 

He  sayd  ;  The  king  of  Arabic  and  of  Inde^ 
My  liege  lord,  on  this  solempne  day 
Salueth  you  as  he  best  can  and  may, 
And  sendeth  you  in  honour  of  your  feste 
B  v  me,  that  am  al  redy  at  your  heste, 
This  stede  of  bras,  that  esily  and  wel 
Can  in  the  space  of  a  day  naturel, 
(This  is  to  sayn,  in  four  and  twenty  houres) 
Wher  BO  you  list,  in  drought  or  elles  ahoures, 
Beren  your  body  into  every  place, 
To  which  your  herte  willeth  for  to  pace, 
Withouten  wemme  of  you,  thurgh  foule  or  faire. 
Of  if  you  list  to  fleen  as  high  in  the  aire, 
As  doth  an  egle,  whan  him  list  to  sore, 
This  same  steide  shal  bere  you  evermore 
Withouten  harme,  till  ye  be  ther  you  lest, 
(Though  that  ye  slepen  on  his  back  or  rest) 
And  tume  again,  with  writhing  of  a  pin. 
He  that  it  wrought,  he  coude  many  a  gin  ; 
He  waited  many  a  constellation. 
Or  he  had  don  this  operation, 
And  knew  ful  many  a  sele  and  many  a  bond. 

This  mirrour  eke,  that  I  have  in  min  bond. 
Hath  swiche  a  might,  that  men  may  in  it  see, 
Whan  ther  shal  falle  ony  adversitee 
Unto  your  regno,  or  to  yourself  also. 
And  openly,  who  is  your  frend  or  fo. 
And  over  all  this,  if  any  lady  bright 
Hath  set  hire  herte  on  any  manor  wight. 
If  he  be  false,  she  shal  his  treson  see. 
His  newe  love,  and  all  his  subtiltee 
So  openly,  that  ther  shal  nothing  hide. 

Wherfore  again  this  lusty  somer  tide 
Thu  mirrour  and  this  ring,  that  ye  may  se. 
He  hath  sent  to  my  lady  Canace, 
Your  exeellente  doughter  that  is  here. 

The  vertue  of  this  ring,  if  ye  wol  here, 
Is  this,  that  if  hire  list  it  for  to  were 
Upon  hire  thombe,  or  in  hire  purse  it  bere, 
Ther  is  no  foule  that  fleeth  under  heven. 
That  she  ne  shal  wel  understond  his  steven. 
And  know  his  mening  openly  and  plaine, 
And  answere  him  in  his  langage  again  : 
And  every  gras  that  groweth  upon  rote 
She  shal  eke  know,  and  whom  it  wol  do  bote, 


All  be  hb  woundes  never  so  depe  and  wide. 

This  naked  sword,  that  hangeth  by  my  side, 
Swiche  vertue  hath,  that  what  man  that  it  smite, 
Thurghout  his  armure  it  wol  kerve  and  bite. 
Were  it  as  thicke  as  is  a  braunched  oke  : 
And  what  man  that  is  wounded  with  the  stroke 
Shal  never  be  hole,  til  that  you  list  of  grace 
To  stroken  him  with  the  platte  in  thilke  place 
Ther  he  is  hurt ;  this  is  as  much  to  sain. 
Ye  moten  with  the  platte  swerd  again 
Stroken  him  in  the  wound,  and  it  wol  close. 
This  is  the  veray  soth  withouten  glose. 
It  failleth  not,  while  it  b  in  your  hold. 

And  whan  this  knight  hath  thus  his  tale  told. 
He  rideth  out  of  hallo,  and  doun  he  light : 
His  stede,  which  that  shone  as  sonne  bright, 
Stant  in  the  court  as  stille  as  any  ston. 
This  knight  is  to  his  chambre  ladde  anon. 
And  is  unarmed,  and  to  the  mete  vsette. 
Thise  presents  ben  ful  richelich  yiette. 
This  is  to  sain,  the  swerd  and  the  mirrour. 
And  borne  anon  into  the  highe  tour, 
With  certain  officers  ordained  therfore  ; 
And  unto  Canace  the  ring  is  bore 
Solempnely,  ther  she  sat  at  the  table  ; 
But  sikerly,  withouten  any  fable, 
The  hors  of  bras,  that  may  not  be  remued ; 
It  stant,  as  it  were  to  the  ground  yglaed  ; 
Ther  may  no  man  out  of  ue  place  it  drive 
For  non  engine,  of  windas,  or  polive : 
And  cause  why,  for  they  con  not  the  crafl. 
And  therfore  m  the  place  they  han  it  laft. 
Til  that  Ihe  knight  hath  taught  hem  the  manors 
To  voiden  him,  as  ye  shal  after  here. 

Gret  was  the  prees,  that  swarmed  to  and  fro 
To  gauren  on  this  hors  that  stondeth  so  : 
For  it  so  high  was,  and  so  brod  and  long. 
So  wel  proportioned  for  to  be  strong, 
Right  as  it  were  a  stede  of  Lumbardie ; 
Therwith  so  horsly,  and  so  quik  of  eye. 
As  it  a  gentil  Poileis  courser  were  : 
For  eertes,  fro  his  tayl  unto  his  ere 
Nature  ne  art  ne  coud  him  not  amend 
In  no  degree,  as  all  the  peple  wend. 

But  evermore  hir  moste  wonder  was. 
How  that  it  coude  gon,  and  was  of  bras ; 
It  was  of  faerie,  as  the  peple  semed. 
Diverse  folk  diversely  han  domed ; 
As  many  beds,  as  many  wittes  ben. 
They  murmured,  as  doth  a  swarme  of  been. 
And  maden  skilles  after  hir  fantasies, 
Rehersing  of  the  olde  poetries. 
And  sayd  it  was  ylike  the  Pegasee, 
The  hors  that  hadde  winges  for  to  flee. 
Or  elles  it  was  the  Grekes  hors  Sinon, 
That  broughte  Troye  to  destruction. 
As  men  moun  in  thise  olde  gestes  rede. 

Min  herte  (quod  on)  is  evermore  in  drede, 
I  trow  som  men  of  armes  ben  therin. 
That  shapen  hem  this  citee  for  to  win  : 
It  were  right  good  that  al  swiche  thing  were  know. 
Another  rowned  to  his  felaw  low. 
And  sayd.  He  lieth,  for  it  is  rather  like 
An  apparence  ymade  by  som  magike. 
As  jogelours  plaien  at  thise  festes  grete. 
Of  sondry  doutes  thus  they  jangle  and  trete. 
As  lowed  peple  demen  comunly 
Of  thinges,  that  ben  made  more  subtOly, 
Than  they  can  in  hir  lewednesse  comprehende. 
They  demen  gladly  to  the  badder  ende. 
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And  aom  of  hem  wondrod  on  the  mirroury 
That  born  was  up  in  to  the  nuuster  tour, 
How  men  mighte  in  it  swiche  thingea  aee. 

Aaotber  anawerd,  and  Hayd,  it  might  wel  be 
Natnrelljr  by  compoaitiona 
Of  anglaa,  and  of  alio  reflectiona  ; 
And  saide  thju  in  Rome  waa  awiche  on. 
TbCT  tpeke  of  Alhazen  and  Vitellon, 
And  Aiiatotle,  that  writen  in  hir  Uvea 
Of  qodnte  mirronxa,  and  of  prospectirea, 
Ai  knowen  they,  that  han  hir  bookea  herd. 

And  other  folk  han  wondred  on  the  awerd, 
Tkal  volde  percen  thurghout  every  thing : 
And  fell  in  apeche  of  Telephua  the  king. 
And  of  Achillea  for  hia  queinte  apere, 
F<r  he  eoode  with  if  bo&e  hole  and  dere, 
Rig^t  in  swiche  wiae  aa  men  may  with  the  awerd, 
Of  vhich  right  now  ye  have  yooraelven  herd. 
Tkey  apeken  of  aondry  harding  of  metall, 
And  speken  of  medirinea  therwitiiall, 
Kvd  bow,  and  whan  it  ahuld  yharded  be. 
Which  is  nnknow  algates  unto  me. 

Tho  apeken  they  of  Canaceea  ring, 
Aad  laiden  all,  that  awiche  a  wonder  thing 
Of  craft  of  ringea  herd  they  never  non. 
Save  thai  he  Moiaea  and  king  Salomon 
Hadden  a  name  of  conning  in  awiche  art. 
Una  aain  the  peple,  and  drawen  hem  apart 

Bat  natbeles  aom  aaiden  that  it  waa 
Wonder  to  maken  of  feme  aahen  gUa, 
And  yet  b  glaa  nought  like  aahen  of  feme. 
But  for  they  han  yknowen  it  ao  feme, 
Thetfoie  oeaeth  hir  jangling  and  hir  wonder. 
Aa  aore  wondren  aom  on  canae  of  thonder, 
Qa  ebbe  and  floud,  on  goeaomer,  and  on  miat, 
And  oD  all  thing,  til  that  the  canae  ia  wiat. 

Thoa  janglen  they,  and  demon  and  deviae. 
Til  that  the  kii^  gan  fro  hia  bord  ariae. 
Pheboahath  left  the  angle  meridional. 
And  yet  aacending  waa  the  beate  real. 
The  gentil  Leon,  with  hia  Aldrian, 
Whan  that  thia  Tartre  king,  thia  Cambnacan, 
Roae  from  hia  bord,  ther  aa  he  aat  f ol  hie  : 
.  Beferne  him  goth  the  londe  minatraleie, 
■  1^1  he  come  to  hia  chambre  of  parementa, 
IVr  aa  they  aounden  divera  inatrcmenta. 
That  H  ia  like  an  heven  for  to  here. 

Now  dannoen  luaty  Venua  children  dere : 
For  ia  the  fiah  hir  lady  aet  fal  hie. 
And  loketh  on  hem  with  a  frendly  eye. 

Thia  noble  king  ia  aet  upon  hia  trone  ; 
This  strannge  knight  ia  fet  to  him  f  ul  aone. 
And  on  the  daunce  he  goth  with  Canace. 

Here  ia  the  revell  and  the  jolitee, 
Tbat  ia  not  able  a  dull  man  to  deviae  : 
He  nuiat  han  knowen  love  and  hia  aerviae. 
And  ben  a  festlich  man,  aa  freah  aa  May, 
'  Tbat  aholde  yon  deviaen  awiche  array. 

Who  eottde  tellen  you  the  forme  of  dannces 
So  oneonth,  and  ao  Ireahe  contenaunoea, 
Sviehe  anbtil  lokinga  and  diaaimulinga, 
For  dred  of  jaloua  mennea  apperceivinga  t 
No  nuu  but  Launcelot,  and  he  ia  ded. 
Therfora  I  paaae  over  all  thia  luatyhed, 
I  mj  no  more,  but  in  thia  jolineeae 
I  lete  ham,  til  men  to  the  aouper  hem  dreaae. 
1       The  atewud  bit  the  apicea  for  to  hie 
I    Aad  eke  the  win,  in  all  thia  melodic  ; 
The  oahera  and  Uie  aquierie  ben  gon, 
rhe  tineea  and  the  win  ia  come  auon  : 


They  ete  and  drinke,  and  whan  thia  had  an  end, 
Unto  the  temple,  aa  reaon  waa,  they  wend  : 
The  aervice  don,  they  aoupen  all  by  day. 

What  nedeth  you  reheraen  hir  array  ! 
Echo  man  wot  wel,  that  at  a  kingea  feat 
la  plentee,  to  the  moat  and  to  the  lest. 
And  deinteea  mo  than  ben  in  my  knowing. 

At  after  aouper  goth  this  noble  king 
To  seen  this  hora  of  braa,  with  all  a  route 
Of  lordea  and  of  ladiea  him  aboute. 
Swiche  wondring  waa  ther  on  thia  hora  of  braa. 
That  ain  the  gret  aaaege  of  Troye  was, 
Ther  aa  men  wondred  on  an  hora  also, 
Ne  waa  ther  awiche  a  wondring,  as  waa  tho. 
But  finally  the  king  aaketh  the  knight 
The  vertue  of  thia  courser,  and  the  might. 
And  praied  him  to  tell  his  govemaunee. 

Thia  hora  anon  gan  for  to  trip  and  daunce. 
Whan  that  the  knight  laid  bond  up  on  hia  rein. 
And  aaide,  aire,  ther  n'ia  no  more  to  aain. 
But  whan  you  liat  to  riden  any  where, 
Ye  moten  trill  a  pin,  atant  in  hia  ere, 
Which  I  ahal  tellen  you  betwixt  ua  two, 
Ye  moten  nempne  him  to  what  place  also, 
Or  to  what  oontree  that  you  list  to  ride. 

And  whan  ye  come  ther  aa  you  list  abide. 
Bid  him  deacend,  and  trill  another  pin, 
(For  therin  lieth  the  effect  of  all  the  gin) 
And  he  wol  doun  deacend  and  don  your  will, 
And  in  that  place  he  wol  abiden  atill : 
Though  al  the  world  had  the  contrary  awore^ 
He  ahal  not  thennea  be  drawe  ne  be  bore. 
Or  if  you  liat  to  bid  him  thennea  gon, 
Trille  thia  pin,  and  he  wol  vanish  anon 
Out  of  the  sight  of  every  manor  wight, 
And  come  agen,  be  it  by  day  or  night, 
Whan  that  you  list  to  depen  him  again 
In  awiche  a  guise,  as  I  shal  to  you  sain 
Betwixen  you  and  me,  and  that  ful  sone. 
Ride  whan  you  list,  ther  n'is  no  more  to  done. 

Enfourmed  whan  the  king  was  of  the  knight, 
And  hath  conceived  in  his  wit  aright 
The  manor  and  the  forme  of  all  this  thing, 
Ful  glad  and  blith,  this  noble  doughty  king 
Repaireth  to  his  revel,  aa  befome. 
The  bridel  ia  in  to  the  tour  yborne, 
And  kept  among  hia  jewels  lefe  and  dere  : 
The  hors  vanisht,  I  n'ot  in  what  manere, 
Out  of  hir  sight,  ye  get  no  more  of  me  : 
But  thus  I  lete  in  luat  and  jolitee 
Thia  Cambuacan  hia  lordea  festeying. 
Til  that  wel  nigh  the  day  began  to  spring. 


^^^^^^^^^^MA^IAA^^^^V^^^t^l^k^^N^^^^^^^k^k^^ 


PARS  SBCUNDA^ 


Thb  norice  of  digestion,  the  slope, 
Oan  on  hem  winke,  and  bad  hem  taken  kepe, 
That  mochel  drinke,  and  labour  wol  have  rest  i 
And  with  a  galping  mouth  hem  all  he  kest. 
And  said,  that  it  was  time  to  lie  adoun. 
For  blood  was  in  his  dominatioun  : 
Cherisheth  blood,  natures  frend,  quod  he. 

They  thanken  him  galping,  by  two  by  three ; 
And  every  wight  gan  drawe  him  to  his  rest. 
As  slepe  hem  bade,  they  toke  it  for  the  best. 

Hir  drcmea  ahul  not  now  be  told  for  mc  ; 
Ful  were  hir  hedes  of  fiiinositee. 
That  cauaetli  dreme,  of  which  ther  ia  no  chai^ 
They  alepen  til  that  it  waa  prime  large. 
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The  moete  part,  but  it  were  Canace  ; 
She  was  ful  mesurable,  as  wom«i  be. 
For  of  hire  father  had  she  take  hire  leve 
To  gon  to  rest,  sone  after  it  was  eve ; 
Hire  liste  not  appalled  for  to  be. 
Nor  on  the  morwe  unfeetltche  for  to  see ; 
And  slept  hire  firste  slepe,  and  than  awoke. 
For  swiche  a  joye  she  in  hire  herte  toke 
Both  of  hire  queinte  ring,  and  of  hire  mirrour, 
That  twenty  tune  she  ehsunffed  hire  colour  ; 
And  in  hire  slepe  right  for  the  impression 
Of  hire  mirrour  she  had  a  vision. 
Wherfore,  or  that  the  sonne  gan  up  glide, 
She  depeth  upon  hire  maistresse  hire  beside, 
And  saide,  that  hire  luste  for  to  arise. 

Thise  olde  women,  that  ben  ffladly  wise, 
As  iB  hire  maistresse,  answerd  nire  anon, 
And  said  ;  Madame,  whider  wol  ye  gon 
Thus  erly  t  for  the  folk  ben  all  in  rest. 

I  wol,  quod  she,  arisen  Tfor  me  lest 
No  longer  for  to  slepe)  ana  walken  aboute. 

Hire  maistresse  depeth  women  a  gret  route, 
And  up  they  risen,  wel  a  ten  or  twelve ; 
Up  rieeth  freshe  Canaoe  hireselve. 
As  rody  and  brieht,  as  the  yonge  sonne. 
That  in  the  ram  u  foure  degrees  yronne  ; 
No  higher  was  he,  whan  she  redy  was ; 
And  forth  she  walketh  esily  a  pas, 
Arrayed  after  the  lusty  seson  sote 
Lightely  for  to  playe,  and  walken  on  fote. 
Nought  but  with  five  or  sixe  of  hire  meinie ; 
And  in  a  trenche  forth  in  the  park  goth  she. 

The  vapour,  which  that  fro  the  erthe  elode, 
Maketh  the  sonne  to  seme  rody  and  brode : 
But  natl'dlos,  it  was  so  faire  a  sight, 
That  it  made  all  hur  hertee  for  to  light, 
What  for  the  seson,  and  the  morwening^ 
And  for  the  foules  that  she  herde  sing. 
For  right  anon  she  wiste  what  they  ment 
Right  by  hir  song,  and  knew  al  hir  entenL 

The  knotte,  why  that  every  tale  is  tolde, 
If  it  be  taried  til  the  lust  be  oolde 
Of  hem,  that  ban  it  barkened  after  yore, 
The  savour  passeth  ever  lenger  the  mors^ 
For  fulsumneese  of  the  prolixitee : 
And  by  that  same  reson  thinketh  me 
I  shuld  unto  the  knotte  condesoende, 
And  maken  of  hire  walking  sone  an  ende. 

Amidde  a  tree  for-dry,  as  white  as  chalk. 
As  Canace  was  playing  in  hire  walk, 
Ther  sat  a  faucon  over  hire  bed  ful  hioi 
That  with  a  pitous  vois  so  gan  to  crie, 
That  all  the  wood  resouned  of  hire  cry, 
And  beten  had  hireself  bo  pitously 
With  bothe  hire  winges,  til  the  rede  blood 
Ran  endelong  the  tree,  ther  as  she  stood. 
And  ever  in  on  alway  she  cried  and  shright. 
And  with  hire  bek  hireeelven  she  so  twight. 
That  ther  nMs  tisre,  ne  no  cruel  best. 
That  dwelleth  other  in  wood,  or  in  forest. 
That  n'oldc  ban  wept,  if  that  he  wepen  coude. 
For  Borwe  of  hire,  she  shright  alway  so  loude. 

For  ther  was  never  yet  no  man  on  live, 
If  that  he  coude  a  faucon  wel  descrive. 
That  herde  of  swiche  another  of  fayreness. 
As  wel  of  plumage,  as  of  gentilease, 
Of  shape,  of  all  that  might  yrekened  be. 
A  faucon  peregrine  semed  she 
Of  fremde  lend,  and  ever  as  she  stood, 
She  swouned  now  and  now  for  lack  of  blood, 


Til  wel  neigh  is  she  (alien  fro  the  tree. 

This  faire  kinges  doughter  Canaoe, 
That  on  hire  finser  bare  the  queinte  ring, 
Thurgh  which  we  understood  wel  every  thing 
That  any  foule  may  in  his  leden  sain. 
And  coude  answers  him  in  his  leden  again. 
Hath  undentonden  what  this  faucon  seyd. 
And  wel  neigh  for  the  routhe  almost  she  deyd : 
And  to  the  tree  she  goth  ful  hastily. 
And  on  this  faucon  loketh  pitouslv, 
And  held  hire  lap  abrode,  for  wel  she  wist 
The  faucon  muste  fallen  from  the  twist 
Whan  that  she  swouned  next,  for  faute  of  blood. 
A  longe  while  to  waiten  hire  she  stood. 
Til  at  the  last  she  spake  in  this  manere 
Unto  the  bank,  as  ye  shul  after  here. 

What  is  the  cause,  if  it  be  for  to  tell. 
That  ye  ben  in  this  furial  peine  of  hell  I 
Quod  Canace  unto  this  hank  above  ; 
Is  this  for  sorwe  of  deth,  or  losae  of  love  t 
For  as  I  trow,  thise  be  the  causes  two. 
That  causen  most  a  gentil  herte  wo. 
Of  other  harme  it  n^eth  not  to  speke, 
For  ye  yourself  upon  yourself  awreke. 
Which  preveth  wel,  that  other  ire  or  drede 
Mote  ben  encheson  of  your  cruel  dede. 
Sin  that  I  so  non  other  wight  you  chaoe. 
For  the  love  of  God,  as  doth  yourselven  grace : 
Or  what  may  be  your  helpe  1  for  west  ne  est 
Ne  saw  I  never  er  now  no  brid  ne  best. 
That  ferde  with  himself  so  pitously. 
Ye  sle  me  with  your  sorwe  veraily, 
I  have  of  you  so  gret  compassioun. 
For  (3k>ddes  love  come  fro  the  tree  adonn ; 
And  as  I  am  a  kinges  doughter  trewe, 
If  that  I  veraily  the  causes  knewe 
Of  your  disese,  if  it  lay  in  my  might, 
I  wold  amend  it,  or  that  it  were  nieht, 
As  wisly  help  me  the  gret  God  of  kmd. 
And  herbes  shal  I  rignt  ynough  yfind. 
To  helen  with  your  hurtes  hastily. 

Tho  shright  this  faucon  vet  more  pitously 
Than  ever  she  did,  and  fell  to  ground  anon. 
And  lith  aswoune,  as  ded  as  lith  a  ston. 
Til  Canaoe  hath  in  hire  lappe  hire  take. 
Unto  that  time  she  gan  of  swoune  awake : 
And  after  that  she  out  of  swoune  abraide, 
Right  in  hire  haukes  leden  thus  she  sayde. 

That  pitee  renneth  sone  in  gentil  herto 
(Feling  his  similitude  in  peines  smerte) 
Is  proved  alle  day,  as  men  may  see, 
As  wel  by  werke  as  by  auctoritee, 
For  gentil  herte  kitheth  gentillesse. 
I  see  wel,  that  ye  have  on  my  distresae 
Compassion,  my  faire  Canace, 
Of  veray  womanly  benignitee. 
That  nature  in  your  prindples  hath  set. 
But  for  non  hope  for  to  fare  the  bet. 
But  for  to  obev  unto  your  herte  free. 
And  for  to  maken  other  yware  by  me, 
As  by  the  whelpe  chastised  m  the  leon, 
Right  for  that  cause  and  that  condusion. 
While  that  I  have  a  leiser  and  a  space, 
Min  harme  I  wol  oonfessen  er  I  pace. 
And  ever  while  that  on  hire  sorwe  told. 
That  other  wept,  as  she  to  water  wold. 
Til  that  die  faucon  bad  hire  to  be  still. 
And  with  a  sike  right  thus  she  said  hire  till* 

Ther  I  was  bred,  ^alas  that  ilke  day  I) 
And  foetred  in  a  rocne  of  marble  gray 
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So  tendiely,  that  nothiDg  ailed  me. 
I  De  wist  not  vhat  was  adrenitee, 
HI  I  eoad  flee  fill  high  under  the  skie. 
Tho  dwelled  a  terrolet  me  &ste  hy. 
That  amed  welle  of  alle  gentillesBe, 
Al  wen  he  fill  of  treflon  and  falfienease. 
It  vM  to  wrapped  under  humble  chere, 
Aod  under  hew  of  trouth  in  awiche  manere. 
Under  plouiee^  and  under  besy  peine. 
Tint  no  wight  oond  have  wend  he  coude  feine^ 
So  depe  in  greyn  he  died  his  colonres. 
Riglit  aa  a  serpent  hideth  him  under  flouresy 
Ti!  be  may  see  his  time  for  to  bite  ; 
Right  10  this  god  of  Iotos  hypocrite 
IKith  ao  his  oeremonies  and  obeisance, 
And  kepeth  in  semblaunt  alle  his  obserrance, 
Tiat  aooneth  unto  gentilleaae  of  love. 
Aa  00  a  tombe  is  all  the  faire  above. 
And  under  is  the  corps,  swiche  as  ye  wote  ; 
■  Sviehe  was  this  hypocrite  both  cold  and  bote, 
I  Afid  in  this  wise  he  served  his  entent. 
That,  aave  the  fend,  non  wiste  what  he  ment  r 
Til  he  ao  long  had  weped  and  compUined, 
Aad  many  a  yere  hia  service  to  me  fained. 
Tin  that  min  herte,  to  pitous  and  to  nice, 
I  Al  innoeent  of  his  crowned  malice, 

For-fered  of  his  deth,  as  thoughte  me, 
'  Cpoo  hia  othes  and  his  seuretee, 
GiBonted  hun  love,  on  this  conditionn^ 
I  Tint  efermo  min  honour  and  renoun 
Were  saved,  bothe  privee  and  apert ; 
This  ia  to  say,  that,  after  bis  desert, 
I  Tare  him  all  min  herte  and  all  my  thought, 
(God  vote^  and  he,  that  other  wayes  nought) 
Aad  toke  his  herte  in  chaunge  of  min  for  ay. 
Bat  aoth  is  said,  gon  sithen  is  many  a  day, 
I  A  trewe  wight  and  a  theef  thinken  not  on. 
,     And  whain  he  saw  the  thing  so  far  ygon, 
1^  I  bad  granted  him  fully  my  love, 
Ib  swiebe  a  ffuiae  as  1  have  said  above, 
And  yeven  hun  mv  trewe  herte  as  free 
Aa  he  swore  that  he  yaf  his  herte  to  me, 
AaoD  this  tigre,  fol  of  doublenesse, 
Fefl  on  his  knees  with  so  gret  humblesse, 
;  ^^  ao  high  reverence,  as  by  his  chore, 

Si>  like  a  gentil  lover  of  manere, 
'  Sotariahed,  aa  it  semed,  for  the  joye, 
That  never  Jaaoo,  ne  Paris  of  Troye, 
<la8on !  eertes,  ne  never  other  man, 
So  Umeeh  was,  that  alderfirst  began 
To  kiTen  two,  as  writen  folk  befome, 
^e  never  sithen  the  first  man  was  home, 
^«  eonde  man  by  twenty  thousand  part 
^^Btrcfete  the  aophimes  of  his  art ;   - 
Ne  were  worthy  to  nnbocle  his  saloche, 
I  1^  dooblenease  of  faining  shuld  approche, 
>  ^«  coode  so  thanfce  a  wight,  as  he  did  me. 
na  maner  was  an  heven  for  to  see 
Toaa^  woman^  were  she  never  so  wise ; 
So  painted  he  and  kempt,  at  point  devise^ 
I  Al  wel  his  wordes,  as  his  contenance. 
I  And  I  so  loved  him  for  his  obeisance, 
Aad  for  the  tronthe  I  domed  in  his  herte, 
"ttt  if  so  were  that  any  thing  him  smerte, 
'  Al  were  it  never  so  lite,  and  I  it  wist, 
I  Me  thought  I  felt  deth  at  myn  herte  twist 
I  And  ahortly,  soferforth  this  thing  is  wenty 
'lut  my  will  was  his  willes  instrument ; 
This  is  to  say,  my  will  obeied  his  will 
In  alle  thuig,  as  fer  as  xeson  fill 


Keping  the  boundes  of  my  worship  ever  ; 
Ne  never  had  I  thing  so  lefe,  ne  lever. 
As  him,  God  wot,  ne  never  shal  no  mo. 

This  lasteth  longer  than  a  yere  or  two. 
That  I  supposed  of  him  nought  but  good. 
But  finally,  thus  at  the  last  it  stood, 
That  fortune  wolde  that  he  muste  twin 
Out  of  that  place,  which  tJiat  1  was  in. 
Wher  me  was  wo,  it  is  no  question ; 
I  cannot  make  of  it  description. 
For  o  thing  dare  I  tellen  boldely, 
I  know  what  is  the  peine  of  deth  therby, 
Swiche  harme  I  felt,  for  he  ne  might  byleve. 

So  on  a  day  of  me  he  toke  his  leve. 
So  sorweful  eke,  that  I  wend  veraily. 
That  he  had  felt  as  mochel  harme  as  I, 
Whan  that  I  herd  him  speke,  and  saw  his  hewe. 
But  natheles,  I  thought  he  was  so  trewe. 
And  eke  that  he  repairen  shuld  again 
Withm  a  litel  while,  soUi  to  sain, 
And  reeon  wold  eke  that  he  muste  go 
For  his  honour,  as  often  happetli  so. 
That  I  made  vertue  of  necessitee. 
And  toke  it  wel,  sin  that  it  muste  be. 
As  I  best  migh^  I  hid  fro  him  my  sorwe, 
And  toke  him  by  the  hond,  Seint  John  to  borwe. 
And  said  him  thus  ;  lo,  I  am  youres  all, 
Beth  swiche  as  J  have  ben  to  you  and  shall. 

What  he  answerd,  it  nedeth  not  reherse  ; 
Who  can  say  bet  than  he,  who  can  do  werse ! 
Whan  he  hath  al  wel  said,  than  hath  he  done. 
Therfore  behoveth  him  a  ful  long  spone. 
That  shal  ete  with  a  fend  ;  thus  herd  I  say. 

So  at  the  last  he  muste  forth  his  way, 
And  forth  he  fleeth,  til  he  come  ther  him  lest. 
Whan  it  came  him  to  purpos  for  to  rest, 
I  trow  that  he  had  thilke  text  in  mind. 
That  alle  thing  repairing  to  his  kind 
Gladeth  himself;  thus  sain  men  as  I  gesse  : 
Men  loven  of  propre  kind  newefangelnesse. 
As  briddes  don,  that  men  in  cages  fede. 
For  though  thou  night  and  day  take  of  hem  hede, 
And  strew  hir  cage  faire  and  soft  as  silke. 
And  give  hem  sugre,  bony,  bred,  and  milke. 
Yet  right  anon  as  that  his  dore  is  up, 
He  wiUi  his  feet  wol  spumen  doun  his  cop. 
And  to  the  wood  he  wol,  and  wormes  ete  ; 
So  newefSangel  ben  they  of  hir  mete, 
And  loven  noveltees  of  propre  kind ; 
No  gentillesse  of  blood  ne  may  hem  bind. 

So  ford  this  tercelet,  alas  the  day  1 
Though  he  were  gentil  borne,  and  fresh,  and  gay, 
And  goodly  for  to  seen,  and  humble,  and  free, 
He  saw  upon  a  time  a  kite  flee. 
And  sodenly  he  loved  this  kite  so. 
That  all  his  love  is  dene  fro  me  ago : 
And  hath  his  trouthe  falsed  in  this  wise. 
Thus  hath  the  kite  my  love  in  hire  service. 
And  I  am  lorn  withouten  remedy. 

And  with  that  word  this  faucon  gan  to  cry, 
And  swouneth  eft  in  Canacees  barme. 
Gret  was  the  sorwe  for  that  haukes  harme. 
That  Canace  and  all  hire  women  made  ; 
They  n'isten  how  they  might  the  faucon  glado. 
But  Canace  hom  bereth  hire  in  hire  lap. 
And  softely  in  piastres  gan  hire  wrap, 
Ther  as  she  with  hire  l^k  had  hurt  hircselve. 

Now  cannot  Canace  but  herbes  delve 
Out  of  the  ground,  and  maken  salves  newe 
Of  herbes  precious  and  fine  of  hewe^ 
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To^elen  with  this  hauk  ;  fro  day  to  night 
She  doth  hire  besinesse,  and  all  hire  might. 
And  by  hire  beddea  hed  8he  made  a  mew, 
And  covered  it  with  veloaettes  blew, 
In  eigne  of  trouth,  that  \a  in  woman  Bene ; 
And  all  without  the  mew  is  peinted  grene, 
In  which  were  peinted  all  thise  false  foules, 
Ab  ben  thise  tidifes,  teroelettes,  and  owles  ; 
And  pies,  on  hem  for  to  cry  and  chide, 
Right  for  despit  were  peinted  hem  beside. 

Thus  lete  I  Canace  hire  hauk  keping. 
I  wol  no  more  as  now  speke  of  hire  ring. 
Til  it  come  eft  to  purpoe  for  to  sain, 
How  that  this  faucon  gat  hire  love  again 
Repentant,  as  the  story  telleth  us, 
By  mediation  of  Camballus 


The.kinges  sone,  of  which  that  I  you  told. 
But  hennesforth  I  wol  my  processe  hold 
To  speke  of  aventures,  and  of  batailles, 
That  yet  was  never  herd  so  gret  mervaillee. 

First  wol  I  tellen  you  of  Qunbuscan, 
That  in  his  time  many  a  citee  wan : 
And  after  wol  I  speke  of  Algarsif, 
How  that  he  wan  Theodora  to  his  wif. 
For  whom  ful  oft  in  gret  peril  he  was, 
Ne  had  he  ben  holpen  by  the  hors  of  bras. 
And  after  wol  I  speke  of  Camballo, 
That  fought  in  listes  wtth  the  brethren  two 
For  Canace,  er  that  he  might  hire  winne, 
And  ther  I  left  I  wol  again  beginne. 
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In  futh,  Squier,  thou  hast  thee  wel  yquit 

And  gentilly,  I  preise  wel  thy  wit, 

Quod  the  Frankelein  ;  considering  thin  youthe, 

So  felingly  thou  spekest,  sire,  I  aloue  the 

As  to  my  dome,  tner  is  non  that  is  here. 

Of  eloquence  that  shal  be  thy  pere. 

If  that  thou  live  ;  God  yeve  thee  goode  chance. 

And  in  vertue  send  thee  continuance. 

For  of  thy  speking  I  have  gret  deintee. 

I  have  a  sone,  and  by  the  Trmitee 

It  were  me  lever  than  twenty  pound  worth  lond, 

Though  it  right  now  were  fiUlen  in  my  bond. 

He  were  a  man  of  swiche  discretion. 

As  that  ye  ben :  fie  on  possession. 

But  if  a  man  be  vertuous  withal. 

I  have  my  sone  snibbed,  and  yet  shal. 

For  he  to  vertue  listeth  not  to  entend. 

But  for  to  play  at  dis,  and  to  dispend, 

And  lese  all  that  he  hath,  is  his  usage ; 

And  he  had  lever  talken  with  a  page, 

Than  to  commune  with  any  gentil  wight, 

Ther  he  might  leren  gentilleese  aright. 

Straw  for  your  gentillesse,  quod  our  hoste. 
What !  Frankelein,  parde,  sire,  wel  thou  west, 
That  echo  of  you  mote  tellen  at  the  lest 
A  tale  or  two,  or  breken  his  behest. 
That  know  I  wel,  sire,  quod  the  Frankelein^ 
I  pray  you  haveth  me  not  in  disdein, 
Though  I  to  this  man  speke  a  word  or  two. 

Tell  on  Uiy  tale,  withouten  wordes  mo. 

Gladly,  sire  hoste,  quod  he,  I  wol  obey 
Unto  your  will ;  now  herkeneth  what  I  sey  ; 
I  wol  you  not  oontrarien  in  no  wise. 
As  fer  as  that  my  wittes  may  suffice. 
I  pray  to  God  that  it  may  plesen  you. 
Than  wot  I  wel  that  it  is  good  ynow. 

Thise  olde  gentil  Bretons  in  hir  dayes 
Of  diverse  aventures  maden  layes, 
Rimeyed  in  hir  firste  Breton  tonge ; 
Which  layes  with  hir  instruments  they  songe^ 


Or  elles  redden  hem  for  hir  plesanee. 
And  on  of  hem  have  I  in  remembrance. 
Which  I  shal  sayn  with  good  wille  as  I  can. 

But,  sires,  because  I  am  a  borel  man. 
At  my  beginning  first  I  you  beseche 
Have  me  excused  of  my  rude  speche. 
I  lemed  never  rhetorike  certain  ; 
Thing  that  I  speke,  it  mote  be  hm  and  plain. 
I  slept  never  on  the  mount  of  Pemaso, 
Ne  lemed  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero. 
Colours  ne  know  I  non,  withouten  drede. 
But  swiche  colours  as  growen  in  the  mede. 
Or  elles  swiche  as  men  die  with  or  peinte  ; 
Colours  of  rhetorike  ben  to  me  queinte  ; 
My  spirit  feleth  not  of  swiche  matere. 
But  if  yon  lust  my  tale  shul  ye  here. 
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In  Aimorike,  that  called  is  Bretaigne, 
Ther  was  a  knight,  that  loved  and  did  his  peine 
To  serve  a  ladie  in  his  bests  wise  ; 
And  many  a  labour,  many  a  gret  emprise 
He  for  his  lady  wrought,  or  she  were  wonne : 
For  she  was  ton  the  fairest  under  sonne. 
And  eke  therto  comen  of  so  high  kinrede. 
That  wel  nnnethes  durst  this  knight  for  drede 
Tell  hire  his  wo,  his  peine,  and  his  distresse. 
But  at  the  last,  she  for  his  worthineese. 
And  namely  for  his  meke  obeysance. 
Hath  swiche  a  pitee  caught  of  his  penanoe. 
That  prively  she  fell  of  his  aooord 
To  take  him  for  hire  husbond  and  hire  lord  ; 
(Of  swiche  lordahip  as  men  ban  over  hir  wives) 
And,  for  to  lede  the  more  in  blisse  htr  lives, 
Of  his  free  will  he  swore  hire  as  a  knight. 
That  never  in  all  his  lif  he  day  ne  night 
Ne  shulde  take  upon  him  no  maistrie 
Agains  hire  will,  ne  kithe  hire  jalousie. 
But  hire  obey,  and  folwe  hire  will  in  a^ 
As  any  lover  to  his  lady  shal : 
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Sato  tint  the  name  of  soverainetee 

That  void  he  han  for  ahame  of  his  degree. 

She  thooked  him,  and  with  ful  gret  hnmblesse 

She  aside  ;  aire,  am  of  your  gentilieaae 

Ye  prafrvn  me  to  have  ao  Ukrge  a  reine, 

Ne  wolde  God  never  betwix  ua  tweine, 

Aa  ia  my  gilt,  were  either  wene  or  strif : 

Sire,  I  wol  be  jour  hmnble  trewe  wif. 

Have  here  my  trouth,  till  that  myn  herte  breate. 

Th»  ben  they  both  in  quiete  and  in  reate* 

For  o  thing,  airea,  aaufly  dare  I  aeie. 
That  iraidea  everich  other  muat  obeie^ 
If  diey  wol  longe  holden  oompagnie. 
Lore  wol  not  be  conatreined  by  maistrie. 
Whan  maiatrie  eometh,  the  God  of  love  anon 
fieteth  hia  wingea,  and  farewel,  ]ie  ia  gon. 
Lore  ia  a  thing,  aa  any  apirit,  free. 
WomeD  of  kind  deairen  libertee, 
And  not  to  be  eonatreined  as  a  thral ; 
Aad  80  don  men,  if  aothly  I  aay  ahal. 
Loke  who  thai  is  moat  patient  in  love, 
He  ia  at  hia  ^vantage  all  above. 
Pa&enee  ia  an  hi^  vertne  certain, 
For  it  venqoiaheth,  aa  thiae  clerkea  sain, 
Thinges  that  rigour  never  shulde  atteiue. 
For  every  word  men  may  not  chide  or  pleine. 
Lemeth  to  anffren,  or,  ao  mote  I  gon. 
Ye  flhol  it  lenie  whether  ye  wol  or  non. 
For  in  thia  world  certain  no  wight  ther  is. 
That  he  ne  doth  or  aayth  aomtime  amia. 
Ire,  aikeneaae,  or  oonatellation, 
Win,  wo,  or  changing  of  complexion, 
CkoKth  ful  ofl  to  don  amia  or  spoken  : 
On  every  wrong  a  man  may  not  be  wreken. 
After  the  time  muat  be  temperance 
To  every  wight  that  can  of  governance. 
And  thofore  hath  thia  worthy  wise  knight 
(To  firen  in  ese)  snffrance  hire  behight  ; 
And  ahe  to  him  ful  wisly  gan  to  awere, 
Hat  never  ahuld  ther  be  defaute  in  here. 

Hera  may  men  seen  an  humble  wise  accord  : 
Thus  hath  ahe  take  hire  servant  and  hire  lord, 
ServBot  in  love,  and  lord  in  manage. 
Than  waa  he  both  in  lordship  and  servage  ! 
Serrage  t  nay,  but  in  lordahip  al  above. 
Sin  be  hath  both  hia  lady,  and  hia  love  : 
Hia  lady  eertea,  and  hia  wif  also. 
The  which  that  law  of  love  acoordeth  to. 
And  whan  he  was  in  this  proeperitee, 
U«De  with  hia  wif  he  goth  to  his  oontree, 
Not  fer  fro  Penmark,  ther  hia  dwelling  waa, 
Wher  aa  he  liveth  in  bliase  and  in  aolaa. 

Who  eottde  tell,  but  he  had  wedded  be» 
The  joye,  the  ese,  and  the  prosperitee, 
That  ia  betwix  an  huabond  and  his  wif  t 
A  yere  and  more  laateth  thia  blisful  lif. 
Til  that  thia  knight,  of  which  I  spake  of  thus, 
That  of  CaizTua  waa  eleped  Arviragus, 
ShoM  him  to  gon  and  dwelle  a  vere  or  twaine 
In  £ogldond,  that  eleped  waa  eke  Bretaigne, 
To  aekis  in  armea  worship  and  honour : 
(For  an  hia  Inst  he  set  in  swiche  labour) 
And  dwdte  ther  two  yere ;  the  book  aaith  thua. 

Now  wol  I  atint  of  thia  Arviragus, 
And  apeke  I  wol  of  Dorigene  his  wif^ 
That  loveth  hire  hnsbond  aa  hire  hertea  lif, 
For  hia  aboenee  wepeth  ahe  and  siketh. 
As  don  thise  noble  wives  whan  hem  liketh  ; 
She  mometh,  waketh,  waileth,  fiaatetH,  pleineth  ; 
I^iMir  of  hia  presence  hire  so  diatraiDeth, 


That  all  this  wide  world  she  set  at  nought. 
Hire  frendes,  which  that  knew  hire  hevy  thought| 
Comforten  hire  in  all  that  ever  they  may ; 
They  prechen  hire,  they  telle  hire  night  and  day. 
That  causelea  she  sleth  hireself,  alaa  1 
And  every  comfort  possible  in  this  cas 
They  don  to  hire,  with  all  hir  besinesse, 
Al  for  to  make  hire  leve  hire  heviuesse. 

By  procease,  as  ye  knowen  everich  on^ 
Men  mowe  so  longe  graven  in  a  ston. 
Til  som  figure  therin  emprented  be  : 
So  long  han  they  comforted  hire,  til  she 
Received  hath,  by  hope  and  by  reson. 
The  emprenting  of  hir  consolation, 
Thurgh  which  hire  grete  sorwe  gan  assuage  ^ 
She  may  not  alway  duren  in  swiche  rage. 
And  eke  Arviragus,  in  all  this  care, 
Hath  sent  his  lettres  honae  of  his  welfSare^ 
And  tliat  he  wol  come  hastily  again. 
Or  elles  had  this  sorwe  hire  herte  slain. 

Hire  frendes  saw  hire  sorwe  gan  to  slake^ 
And  preiden  hire  on  knees  for  Goddessake 
To  come  and  romen  in  hir  oompagnie^ 
Away  to  driven  hire  derke  fantasia : 
And  finally  she  granted  that  request. 
For  wel  she  saw  that  it  was  for  the  beet. 

Now  stood  hire  castel  faste  by  the  see. 
And  often  with  hire  frendes  walked  she^ 
Hire  to  disporten  on  the  bank  an  hie, 
Wher  as  she  many  a  ship  and  barge  sie. 
Sailing  hir  cours,  wher  as  hem  list  to  go. 
But  than  waa  that  a  parcel  of  hire  wo^ 
For  to  hireself  ful  oft,  alas  1  said  she, 
Is  ther  no  ship,  of  so  many  as  I  see, 
Wol  biingen  home  my  loz^ !  than  were  my  herte 
Al  warished  of  his  bitter  peines  smerte. 

Another  time  wold  she  sit  and  thlnke, 
And  cast  her  eyeu  dounward  fro  the  brinke  i 
But  whan  she  saw  the  grisly  rockes  blake^ 
For  veray  fere  so  wold  hire  herte  quake. 
That  on  hire  feet  she  might  hire  not  sustene. 
Than  wold  she  sit  adoun  upon  the  grene^ 
And  pitously  into  the  see  behold. 
And  say  right  thus,  with  careful  sikes  cold. 

Eteme  God,  that  thurgh  thy  purveance 
Ledeat  this  world  by  certain  governance^ 
In  idel,  aa  men  sain,  ye  nothing  make. 
Bu^  lord,  thise  grisly  fondly  rockes  blake. 
That  semen  rather  a  foule  confusion 
Of  work,  than  any  faire  creation 
Of  awiche  a  parfit  wise  Grod  and  stable, 
Why  han  ye  wrought  this  work  unresonable  t 
For  by  this  work,  north,  south,  ne  west,  ne  esty 
Ther  n'is  yfostred  man,  ne  brid,  ne  best ; 
It  doth  no  good,  to  my  wit,  but  anoyeth. 
See  ye  not,  lord,  how  mankind  it  destroveth  t 
An  hundred  thousand  bodies  of  mankind 
Han  rockea  alain,  al  be  they  not  in  mind  ; 
Which  mankind  is  so  faire  part  of  thy  work. 
Thou  madest  it  like  to  thyn  owen  rnerk* 
Than,  semeth  it,  ye  had  a  gret  chertee 
Toward  mankind  ;  but  how  than  may  it  be, 
That  ve  swiche  menes  make  it  to  destroyen  t 
Which  menes  don  no  good,  but  ever  anoyen. 

X  wote  wel,  clerkea  wol  sain  aa  hem  lest 
Bv  arffumenta,  that  all  is  for  the  best, 
Thou^  I  ne  can  the  causes  nought  yknow  ; 
But  thilke  Grod  that  made  the  wind  to  blow. 
As  kepe  my  lord,  this  is  mv  conclusion : 
To  clerkea  lete  I  all  disputison  r 
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But  wolde  God,  that  all  thise  rockes  bUke 
Were  sonken  into  heUe  for  his  sake. 
Thiae  rockes  slee  min  herte  for  the  fere. 
Thus  wold  she  say  with  many  a  pitous  tere. 

Hire  frendes  saw  that  it  was  no  disport 
To  romen  by  the  see,  but  discomfort, 
And  shape  hem  for  to  plaien  somwher  ellea. 
They  leden  hire  by  rivers  and  by  wellesy 
And  eke  in  other  pUoes  delitables  ; 
They  dancen  and  thev  play  at  ches  and  tables. 

So  on  a  day,  right  m  the  morwe  tide, 
Unto  a  gardin  that  was  ther  beside, 
In  which  tliat  they  had  made  hir  ordinance 
Of  vilaille,  and  of  other  purveance. 
They  gon  and  pUie  hem  all  the  lonee  day: 
And  &\b  was  on  the  sixte  morwe  of  Mav, 
Which  May  had  pointed  with  his  softe  shourea 
This  gardin  ful  of  leves  and  of  floures : 
And  craft  of  mannes  bond  so  curiously 
Arrayed  had  this  gardin  trewely, 
That  never  was  tiier  gardin  of  swiche  pris, 
But  if  it  were  the  veray  paradis. 
The  odour  of  floures,  and  the  freshe  sight, 
Wold  han  ymaked  any  herte  light 
That  ever  was  bom,  but  if  to  gret  sikenesse 
Or  to  gret  sorwe  held  it  in  distrease. 
So  ful  It  was  of  beautee  and  plesance. 

And  after  dinner  gonnen  tney  to  danoe 
And  sing  also,  sauf  Dorigene  alone, 
Which  made  alway  hire  complaint  and  hire  mone. 
For  she  ne  saw  him  on  the  dance  go. 
That  was  hire  husbond,  and  hire  love  also  : 
But  nathlees  she  must  a  time  abide. 
And  with  good  hope  let  hire  sorwe  slide. 

Upon  this  dance,  amonges  other  men. 
Danced  a  squier  before  Dorigen, 
That  fresher  was  and  jolier  of  array, 
As  to  my  dome,  than  is  the  month  of  May. 
He  singeth,  danceth,  passing  any  man. 
That  is  or  was  sin  that  the  world  began  ; 
Therwith  he  was,  if  men  shuld  him  discrive. 
On  of  the  beste  faring  men  on  live, 
Yong,  strong,  and  virtuous,  and  riche,  and  wise, 
And  wel  beloved,  and  holden  in  gret  prise. 
And  shortly,  if  the  soth  I  tellen  shal, 
Unweting  of  this  Dorigene  at  al. 
This  lusty  squier,  servant  to  Venus, 
Which  that  vcleped  was  Aurelius, 
Had  loved  hire  best  of  any  creature 
Two  yere  and  moro,  as  was  his  aventure : 
But  never  dorst  he  tell  hire  his  grevance, 
Withouten  cup  he  dranke  all  his  penance. 
He  was  dispeired,  nothing  dorst  he  say, 
S<auf  in  his  songes  somwhat  wold  he  wray 
His  wo,  as  in  a  general  complaining  ; 
He  said,  he  loved,  and  was  beloved  nothing. 
Of  swiche  matere  made  he  many  layes, 
Songes,  complaintes,  roundels,  virelaves ; 
How  that  he  dorste  not  his  sorwe  telle. 
But  languisheth,  as  doth  a  furie  in  belle ; 
And  die  he  must,  he  said,  as  did  Ecoo 
For  Narcissus,  that  dorst  not  tell  hire  wo. 

In  other  manor  than  ve  here  me  say, 
Ne  dorst  he  not  to  hire  his  wo  bewray, 
Sauf  that  paraventure  somtime  at  dances, 
Ther  yonge  folk  kepen  hir  observances. 
It  may  wel  be  he  loked  on  hire  face 
In  swiche  a  wise,  as  man  that  axeth  grace. 
But  nothing  wiste  she  of  his  entent. 
Natheles  it  happed,  or  they  thennes  went. 


Because  that  he  was  hire  neigheboor. 

And  was  a  man  of  worship  and  honour. 

And  had  yknowen  him  of  time  yore, 

They  fell  in  speche,  and  forth  ay  more  and  more 

Unto  his  purpos  drow  Aurelius ; 

And  whan  he  saw  his  time,  he  saide  thus. 

Madame,  quod  he,  by  God  that  this  world  made, 

So  that  I  wist  it  might  your  herte  glade, 

I  wold  that  day,  that  your  Arviragus 

Went  over  see,  that  I  Aurelius 

Had  went  ther  I  shuld  never  come  again ; 

For  wel  I  wot  my  service  is  in  vain. 

My  guerdon  n'is  but  bresting  of  min  herte. 

Madame,  rueth  upon  my  peines  smerte. 

For  with  a  word  ye  may  me  sleen  or  save. 

Here  at  your  feet  God  wold  that  I  were  giavei 

I  ne  have  as  now  no  leiser  more  to  sev : 

Have  mercy,  swete,  or  ye  wol  do  me  dey. 

She  gan  to  loke  upon  Aurelius  ; 
Is  this  your  will  (quod  she)  and  say  ye  thus  t 
Never  erst  (quod  she)  ne  wist  I  what  ye  ment : 
But  now,  Aurelie,  1  know  your  entent. 
By  thilke  God  that  yaf  me  soule  and  lify 
Ne  shal  I  never  ben  an  nntrewe  wif 
In  word  ne  work,  as  fer  as  I  have  wit, 
I  wol  ben  his  to  whom  that  I  am  knit : 
Take  this  for  final  answer  as  of  me. 
But  after  that  in  play  thus  saide  she. 

Aurelie,  (quod  she)  by  high  God  above 
Yet  wol  I  granten  vou  to  ben  your  love, 
(Sin  I  you  see  so  pitously  complained 
Loke,  what  day  that  endelong  Bretaigne 
Ye  remne  all  ihe  rockes,  ston  by  ston. 
That  they  ne  letten  ship  ne  bote  to  gon, 
I  say,  whan  ye  han  made  the  cost  so  dene 
Of  rockes,  tliat  ther  n'is  no  ston  ysene. 
Than  wol  I  love  you  best  of  any  man. 
Have  here  my  trouth,  in  all  tliat  ever  I  can ; 
For  wel  I  wote  that  it  shal  never  betide. 
Let  swiche  folic  out  of  your  herte  glide. 
What  deintee  shuld  a  man  have  in  his  lif 
For  to  go  love  another  mannes  wif, 
That  hath  hire  body  whan  that  ever  him  liketh  t 

Aurelius  ful  often  sore  siketh  ; 
Is  ther  non  other  grace  in  you  t  quod  he. 

No,  by  that  lord,  quod  she,  that  maked  me. 
Wo  was  Aurelie  whan  that  he  this  herd. 
And  with  a  sorweful  herte  he  thus  answerd. 

Madame,  quod  he,  this  were  an  impoesiUe. 
Than  moste  I  die  of  soden  deth  horrible. 
And  with  that  word  he  turned  him  anon. 

Tho  come  hire  other  frendes  many  on. 
And  in  the  alleyes  romed  up  and  doun. 
And  nothing  wist  of  this  conclusionn. 
But  sodenly  begonnen  revel  newe. 
Til  that  the  brighte  sonne  had  lost  his  hewe. 
For  the  orizont  had  reft  the  sonne  his  light ; 
(This  is  as  much  to  sayn  as  it  was  night) 
And  home  they  gon  in  mirthe  and  in  sous  ; 
Sauf  only  wrecche  Aurelius,  alas  I 
He  to  his  hous  is  gon  with  sorweful  herte. 
He  saith,  he  may  not  from  his  deth  asterte* 
Him  semeth,  that  he  felt  his  herte  cold. 
Up  to  the  heven  his  hondes  gan  he  hold. 
And  on  his  knees  bare  he  set  him  doun. 
And  in  his  raving  said  his  orisoun. 
For  veray  wo  out  of  his  wit  he  braide. 
He  n'iste  what  he  spake,  but  thus  he  saide; 
With  pitous  herte  lus  plaint  hath  he  begonne 
Unto  ihe  goddes,  and  first  unto  the  sonne. 
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He  Hid ;  Apolk),  God  and  goTemonr 

Of  ertry  pbuite,  berbe,  tree,  and  flour, 

That  Tevest  aft^  thy  declination 

To  earn  of  hem  his  time  and  hia  seson, 

Aa  that  thin  herbersh  chanseth  low  and  hie  ; 

Lotd  Phebus,  cast  tny  merciable  eie 

On  wieecfae  Anrclie,  which  that  am  bat  lome 

Lo,  hud,  mj  lady  hath  my  deth  yswome 

Withoaten  gilt,  bat  thy  benignitee 

Upon  my  d«ily  herte  haye  som  pitee. 

Fcr  vel  I  wot,  lord  Phebos,  if  you  lest, 

Ye  nay  me  helpen,  sanf  my  lady,  best. 

Now  Youdieth  sauf,  that  I  may  yon  devise 

How  that  I  may  be  holpe  and  in  what  wise. 

Yoor  bliaful  anster,  Lucina  the  shene^ 
That  of  the  see  is  chief  goddesse  and  qaene^ 
Tlioag^  Neptunus  have  deitee  in  the  see, 
Yet  cmperiee  aboven  him  is  she : 
Ye  knowe  wel,  lord,  that  right  as  hire  desire 
b  to  be  ooiked  and  lighted  of  yoor  firei 
For  whidi  she  folweth  yoa  fol  besily^ 
Right  so  the  see  desireui  natorelly 
To  folwen  hire,  as  she  tliat  is  goddesse 
Both  in  the  see  and  rivers  more  and  lease. 
Whetfore,  lord  Phebosy  this  is  my  request^ 
Do  tbia  miracle,  or  do  min  herte  brest ; 
That  now  next  at  this  opposition. 
Which  in  the  signe  shal  be  of  the  Leon, 
At  prcgreth  hire  so  grot  a  flood  to  bring. 
That  five  fadome  at  the  lest  it  overspring 
The  hi^best  rock  in  Armorike  Bretaigne, 
Aad  let  this  flood  enduren  yeres  twaine : 
Than  eertes  to  my  lady  may  I  say, 
Holdeth  yoor  best,  the  rockes  ben  away. 
Lord  Phebos,  this  miracle  doth  for  me, 
Prej  hire  she  go  no  faster  cours  than  ye ; 
I  mv  this,  preyeth  your  suster  that  she  go 
No  aster  cours  than  ye  thise  yeres  two  : 
Than  shal  she  ben  even  at  ful  alway, 
And  spiingoftood  lasten  bothe  night  and  day. 
And  bat  she  voochesanf  in  swiche  manere 
To  grannten  me  my  soveraine  lady  dere, 
Vny  hire  to  sinken  ever}'  rock  adonn 
lato  hire  owen  derke  resioun 
Uader  the  ground,  ther  Pluto  dwelleth  in, 
Or  nevermo  shal  I  my  lady  win. 

Thy  temple  in  Delphos  wol  I  barefoot  soke. 
Lord  Phebos,  see  the  teres  on  my  cheke, ' 
Aad  on  my  peine  have  som  oompassioon. 
And  with  that  word,  in  sorwe  he  fell  adoun. 
And  lonce  time  he  hnr  forth  in  a  trance. 
Hia  hroUier,  which  that  knew  of  his  penance, 
Up  eanght  him,  and  to  bed  he  hath  him  brought. 
DiqMred  in  this  turment  and  this  thought 
Let  I  this  wolb]  ereatore  lie, 
Chase  he  for  me  whether  he  wol  live  or  die* 

Arviragos  with  hole  and  gret  honour 
(As  he  tluit  was  of  chevalrie  the  flour) 
U  eomen  home^  and  other  worthy  men ; 
0,  Uisftil  art  thou  now,  thou  Dorigen, 
TImU  hast  thy  lusty  husbond  in  thin  armes. 
The  Iresbe  uight,  the  worthy  man  of  armes, 
That  bveth  thee,  as  his  owen  hertes  lif : 
Nothmg  list  him  to  be  imaginatif, 
If  anpr  wicht  had  spoke,  wlule  he  was  oute. 
To  hov  of  love  ;  be  had  of  that  no  doute  ; 
He  Boi  eoteodeth  to  no  swiche  matere. 
But  daaeeth,  juateth,  and  maketh  mery  cherei 
And  dms  in  joye  and  blisse  I  let  hem  dwell, 
And  of  the  a&e  AureUus  wol  I  teU. 


In  langour  and  in  turment  furious 
Two  yere  and  more  lay  wrecche  Aurelius, 
Er  any  foot  on  erthe  he  mighte  gon  ; 
Ne  comfort  in  this  time  no  had  he  non, 
Sauf  of  his  brother,  which  that  was  a  clerk. 
He  knew  of  all  thb  wo  and  all  thb  work ; 
For  to  non  other  creature  certain 
Of  this  matere  he  dorste  no  word  sain  ; 
Under  hi6  brest  he  bare  it  more  secree. 
Than  ever  did  Pamphilus  for  Gralathee. 
His  brest  was  hole  withouten  for  to  seen. 
But  in  his  herte  ay  was  the  arwe  kene, 
And  wel  ye  knowe  that  of  a  sureanure 
In  surgerie  is  peiilous  the  cure, 
But  men  might  touch  the  arwe  or  oome  therby. 

His  brother  wepeth  and  waileth  prively. 
Til  at  the  last  him  fell  in  remembrance. 
That  while  he  was  at  Orleaonoe  in  France, 
As  yonge  derkes,  that' ben  likerous 
To  reden  artes  that  ben  curious, 
Seken  in  every  halke  and  every  heme 
Particuler  sciences  for  to  leme. 
He  him  remembred,  that  dpon  a  day 
At  Orleaunoe  in  studie  a  book  he  say 
Of  Magike  naturel,  which  his  felaw. 
That  was  that  time  a  bachelor  of  law, 
Al  were  he  ther  to  leme  another  craft, 
Had  privel  V  upon  his  desk  ylaft ; 
Whidi  book  spake  moche  of  operations 
Touching  the  eisht  and  twenty  mansions 
That  longen  to  Uie  Mono,  and  swiche  folie 
As  in  our  dayes  n'is  not  worth  a  fiie  : 
For  holy  cherches  feith,  in  our  beleve, 
Ne  suffreth  non  illusion  us  to  greve. 
And  whan  this  book  was  in  his  remembranoe, 
Anou  for  joye  his  herte  gan  to  dance. 
And  to  himself  he  saied  prively ; 
My  brother  shal  be  wanshed  hastily : 
For  I  am  siker  that  ther  be  sciences, 
By  which  men  maken  divers  apparences, 
Swiche  as  thise  subtil  tregetoures  play. 
For  oft  at  festes  have  I  wel  herd  say, 
That  tregetoures,  within  an  hallo  large. 
Have  made  oome  in  a  water  and  a  huge. 
And  in  the  hallo  rowen  up  and  doun. 
Somtime  hath  semed  oome  a  grim  leoun. 
And  somtime  fioures  spring  as  in  a  mode, 
Somtime  a  vine,  and  grapes  white  and  rede^ 
Somtime  a  castel  al  of  lime  and  ston. 
And  whan  hem  liketh  voideih  it  anon : 
Thus  semeth  it  to  eve^  mannes  sight. 

Now  than  conclude  I  thus,  if  that  I  might 
At  Orleaunce  som  olde  felaw  find. 
That  hath  thise  Mones  mansions  in  mind, 
Or  other  Magike  naturel  above, 
He  shuld  wel  make  my  brother  have  his  love. 
For  with  an  apparence  a  clerk  may  make 
To  mannes  sight,  that  all  the  rockes  blake 
Of  Bretaigne  were  yvoided  everich  on. 
And  shippes  by  the  brinke  comen  and  goo. 
And  in  swiche  forme  endure  a  day  or  two : 
Than  were  my  brother  wariahed  of  his  wo, 
Than  must  she  nodes  holden  hire  behest. 
Or  elles  he  shal  shame  hire  at  the  lest 

What  shuld  I  make  a  longer  tale  of  this  t 
Unto  his  brothers  bed  he  comen  is. 
And  swiche  comfort  he  yaf  him,  for  to  gon 
To  Orleaunco,  that  he  up  stert  anon. 
And  on  his  wav  forthward  than  is  he  fare^ 
In  hope  for  to  ben  lissed  of  his  care. 
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Whan  they  were  oome  almost  to  that  citee^ 
But  if  it  were  a  two  furlong  or  three, 
A  yonge  clerk  roming  by  himself  they  mette^ 
Which  that  in  Latine  thriftily 'hem  grette. 
And  after  that  he  sayd  a  wonder  thing  ; 
I  know,  quod  he,  the  cause  of  your  coming : 
And  or  they  forther  any  foote  went, 
He  told  hem  all  that  was  in  hir  entent.  . 

This  Breton  clerk  him  axed  of  felawes, 
The  which  he  had  yknowen  in  olde  dawes, 
And  he  answered  him  that  they  dede  were. 
For  which  he  wept  ful  often  many  a  tere. 

Doun  of  his  hors  Aurelius  light  anon, 
And  forth  with  this  magicien  is  gon 
Home  to  his  hous,  and  made  hem  wel  at  eee  : 
Hem  lacked  no  vitaille  that  might  hem  plese. 
So  wel  arraied  hous  as  ther  was  on, 
Aurelius  in  his  lif  saw  nevpr  non. 

He  shewed  him,  or  they  went  to  soupere, 
Forestes,  parkes  ful  of  wiide  dere. 
Ther  saw  he  hartes  with  hir  homes  hie, 
The  gretest  that  were  ever  seen  with  eie. 
He  saw  of  hem  an  hundred  slain  with  houndes. 
And  som  with  arwes  blede  of  bitter  woundes. 
He  saw,  whan  voided  were  the  wilde  dere, 
Thise  fauconers  upon  a  faire  rivere, 
That  with  hir  haukes  han  the  heron  slain. 

Tho  saw  he  knightes  justen  in  a  plain. 
And  after  this  he  did  him  swiche  plesanoe, 
That  he  him  shewed  his  lady  on  a  dance. 
On  which  himselven  danced,  as  him  thought. 
And  whan  this  maister,'  that  this  magike  wrought^ 
Saw  it  was  time,  he  clapped  his  hondes  two, 
And  farewel,  al  the  revel  is  ago. 
And  yet  remued  they  never  out  of  the  hous. 
While  they  saw  all  thise  sightes  merveillous  ; 
But  in  his  studie,  ther  his  bookes  be, 
Tliey  saten  still,  and  no  wight  but  they  three. 

To  him  this  maister  called  his  squier. 
And  sayd  him  thus,  may  we  go  to  souper ! 
Almost  an  houre  it  is,  I  undertake. 
Sin  I  you  bade  our  souper  for  to  inake. 
Whan  that  thise  worthy  men  wenten  with  me 
Into  my  studie,  ther  my  bookes  be. 

Sire,  quod  this  squier,  whan  it  liketh  you. 
It  is  al  redy,  though  ye  wol  right  now. 

Go  we  than  soupe,  quod  he,  as  for  the  best^ 
Thise  amorous  folk  somtime  moste  han  rest. 

At  after  souper  fell  they  in  tretee 
What  summe  shuld  this  maisters  guerdon  be, 
To  remue  all  the  rockes  of  Bretaigne, 
And  eke  from  Gerounde  to  the  mouth  of  Saine. 

Ho  made  it  strange,  and  swore,  so  God  him  aavey 
Lesse  than  a  thousand  pound  he  wold  not  have, 
Ne  gladly  for  that  summe  he  wold  not  gon. 

Aurelius  with  blisful  herte  anon 
Answered  thus  ;  fie  on  a  thousand  pound  : 
This  wide  world,  which  that  men  sayn  is  round, 
I  wold  it  yeve,  if  I  were  lord  of  it. 
This  bargaine  is  ful-drive,  for  we  ben  knit ; 
Ye  shul  be  paied  trewely  by  my  trouth. 
But  loketh,  for  non  negligence  or  slouth. 
Ye  tarie  us  here  no  longer  than  to  morwe. 
Ni^,  quod  this  clerk,  have  here  my  faith  to  borwe. 

To  bed  is  gon  Aurelius  whan  him  lest. 
And  wel  nigh  all  that  night  he  had  his  rest. 
What  for  his  labour,  and  his  hope  of  blisse. 
His  woful  herte  of  penance  had  a  lisae. 

Upon  the  morwe  whan  that  it  was  day. 
To  Bretaigne  token  they  the  righte  way. 


Aurelie,  and  this  magicien  him  beude. 
And  ben  descended  ther  they  wold  abide  : 
And  this  was,  as  the  bookes  me  remember, 
The  colde  frosty  seson  of  December. 

Phebus  waxe  old,  and  hewed  like  laton, 
That  in  his  hote  declination 
Shone  as  the  burned  gold,  with  stremee  bright ; 
But  now  in  Capricome  adoun  he  light, 
Wher  as  he  shone  ful  pale,  I  dare  wel  sain. 
The  bitter  froetes  with  the  sleet  and  rain 
Destroyed  han  the  grene  in  every  yerd. 
Janus  sit  by  the  fire  with  double  herd. 
And  drinketh  of  his  bugle  horn  the  wine  : 
Befom  him  stant  braune  of  the  tusked  swine. 
And  nowel  crieth  every  lustv  man. 

Aurelius  in  all  that  ever  he  can, 
Doth  to  his  maister  chore  and  reverence. 
And  praieth  him  to  don  his  diligence 
To  bringen  him  out  of  his  peines  smert«. 
Or  with  a  swerd  that  he  wold  slit  his  herte. 

This  sotil  clerk  swiche  routh  hath  on  this  man, 
That  night  and  day  he  spedeth  him,  that  he  can. 
To  wait  a  time  of  his  conclusion  ; 
This  is  to  sayn,  to  make  illusion. 
By  swiche  an  apparence  or  joglerie, 
(I  can  no  termes  of  Astrologie^ 
That  she  and  every  wight  shula  wene  and  say, 
That  of  Bretaigne  the  rockes  were  away. 
Or  elles  they  were  sonken  under  ground. 
So  at  the  last  he  hath  his  time  yfound 
To  make  his  japes  and  his  wretchednesse 
Of  swiche  a  superstitious  cursednesse. 
His  tables  Toletanes  forth  he  brought 
Ful  wel  corrected,  that  ther  lacked  nought, 
Nother  his  collect,  ne  his  expans  yeres, 
Nother  his  rotes,  ne  his  other  geres. 
As  ben  his  centres,  and  his  argumentes. 
And  his  proportionel  convenientes 
For  his  equations  in  every  thing. 
And  by  his  eighte  spores  in  his  working. 
He  knew  ful  wel  how  fer  Alnath  was  shove 
Fro  the  bed  of  thilke  fix  Aries  above. 
That  in  the  ninthe  spere  considered  is. 
Ful  sotilly  he  calculed  all  this. 
Whan  he  had  found  his  firste  mansion. 
He  knew  the  remenant  by  proportion  ; 
And  knew  the  rising  of  lus  mono  wel. 
And  in  whos  face,  and  terme,  and  evezy  del ; 
And  knew  ful  wel  the  mones  mansion 
Accordant  to  his  operation  ; 
And  knew  also  his  other  observances. 
For  swiche  illusions  and  swiche  mesdumces^ 
As  hethen  folk  used  in  thilke  dales. 
For  which  no  longer  maketh  he  delaies. 
But  thurgh  his  magike,  for  a  day  or  tway. 
It  semed  all  the  rockes  were  away. 

Aurelius,  which  that  despeired  is, 
Whether  he  shal  han  his  love,  or  fare  amifl|, 
Awaiteth  night  and  day  on  this  miracle : 
And  whan  he  knew  that  ther  was  non  obstacle. 
That  voided  were  thise  rockes  everich  oo, 
Doun  to  his  maisters  feet  he  fell  anon. 
And  sayd  ;  I  woful  wretch  Aurelius, 
Thanke  you,  my  lord,  and  lady  min  Venus, 
That  me  han  holpen  fro  my  cares  cold. 
And  to  the  temple  his  way  forth  hath  he  hold, 
Theras  he  knew  he  shuld  his  lady  see. 
And  whan  he  saw  his  time,  anon  right  he 
With  dredful  herte  and  with  ful  humble  chere 
Salued  hath  his  soveraine  lady  dere 
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Hy  riKhtfnl  lad j,  quod  this  woful  man, 
Whom  1  most  dreide,  and  love,  as  I  best  can, 
And  lothest  were  of  all  this  world  displese, 
N>re  it  that  1  for  you  have  swiche  diseae, 
That  I  must  die  here  at  your  foot  anon, 
Nought  void  I  tell  how  me  is  wo  begon. 
But  certes  other  must  1  die  or  plaine ; 
Ye  sle  me  gilteles  for  veray  peine. 
But  of  my  deth  though  that  ye  han  no  routh, 
Atiseth  you,  or  that  ye  breke  your  trouth : 
Repcoteth  you  for  thilke  God  above, 
()r  je  me  ale,  because  that  1  you  love. 
For,  madame,  wel  ye  wote  what  ye  have  bight ; 
>  Not  that  I  cbalenge  any  thing  of  right 
I  ^^  joa,  my  soveraine  lady,  but  of  grace  ; 

•  Bqt  in  a  gardin  yond,  in  swiche  a  place, 
Ye  wote  right  wel  wluit  ye  behighten  me, 
And  in  myn  hond  your  trouthe  plighten  ye, 
To  love  me  best  ;  God  wote  ye  saied  so, 
Ahboogh  that  I  unworthy  be  therto  ; 
Madame,  I  speke  it  for  the  honour  of  yon. 
More  than  to  save  my  hertes  lif  right  now  : 
1  have  don  so  as  ye  commanded  me, 

J  And  if  ye  vouchesauf,  ye  may  go  see. 

I  Doth  as  yon  list,  have  your  behest  in  mind, 
For  qaiek  or  ded,  right  ther  ye  shul  me  find  : 
In  jou  IHh  all  to  do  me  live  or  dey. 
Bat  wel  I  wote  the  xockes  ben  awey. 
He  taketh  his  leve,  and  she  astonied  stood  ; 

,  In  aU  hire  tkee  n'as  o  drope  of  blood : 

I  She  wened  never  han  come  in  swiche  a  trappe. 
AIss  1  quod  she,  that  ever  this  shuld  happe  1 
For  wend  I  never  by  possibilitee, 
That  Bwidie  a  monstre  or  mervaille  might  be  ; 
a  m  again  the  proceane  of  nature. 
And  home  she  goth  a  sorweful  creature. 
For  veray  fere  onnethes  may  she  go. 

.  She  wepeth,  waileth  all  a  day  or  two. 
And  twooneth,  that  it  routhe  was  to  see : 
Bat  why  it  was,  to  no  wight  tolde  she, 
For  out  of  toun  was  gon  Arviragus. 
Bat  to  hireaelf  she  Sj^e,  and  saied  thus, 
With  &ee  paJe,  and  with  ful  sory  chore. 
In  hire  complaint,  as  ye  shul  after  here. 

Alas !  quod  she,  on  thee,  fortune,  I  plain. 
That  onware  hast  me  wrapped  in  thy  chain : 
Fro  whidi  to  eecapen,  wote  I  no  soccour, 
Sauf  ooly  deth,  or  elles  dishonour  : 
On  of  thve  two  behoveth  me  to  chese. 
Bat  natheles,  yet  had  I  lever  lose 
My  lif,  than  of  my  body  have  a  shame. 
Or  know  myselven  false,  or  lese  my  name ; 
And  with  my  deth  I  may  be  quit  ywis. 
Hath  ther  not  many  a  noble  wif  or  this, 
And  many  a  maid  yslaine  hireself  ,  alas  1 
Rather  tban  with  hire  body  don  trespas  t 
Yes  certes ;  io,  thtse  stories  here  witnesae. 

Whan  thirty  tyrants  ful  of  cursednease 
Had  shun  Phidon  in  Atliens  at  the  fest. 
They  mmmandHl  his  donghtren  for  to  arrest, 
And  bringen  hem  befome  hem  in  despit 
AI  naked,  to  fdlfiH  hir  fonle  detit ; 
And  in  hhr  Cadres  blood  they  made  hem  dance 
t'pon  the  pavement,  God  veve  hem  meschance. 
For  whidi  thise  woful  maidens  ful  of  drede, 
Rather  tlum  they  wold  lese  hir  maidenhede, 
Thej  prively  ben  stert  into  a  welle. 
And  dreint  hemselven,  as  the  bookes  teller 
They  of  Messene  let  eoquere  and  seke 

*  Of  Laeedomie  fifty  maidens  eke,  , 


On  which  they  wolden  don  hir  lecherie  : 
But  ther  was  non  of  all  that  compagnie 
That  she  n*as  slaine,  and  with  a  gliid  enteut 
Chees  rather  for  to  dien,  than  assent 
To  ben  oppressed  of  hire  maidenhede. 
Why  shidd  I  tlian  to  dien  ben  in  drede  I 

Lo  eke  the  tyrant  Aristoclides, 
That  loved  a  maid  hight  Stimphalides, 
Whan  that  hire  father  slaine  was  on  a  night. 
Unto  Dianes  temple  goth  she  right. 
And  hente  the  image  in  hire  handes  two. 
Fro  which  imaee  wold  slie  never  go. 
No  wight  hire  handes  might  of  it  arrace. 
Til  she  was  slaine  right  in  the  selve  place. 

Now  sin  that  maidens  hadden  swiche  despit 
To  be  defouled  with  mannes  foule  delit, 
Wel  ought  a  wif  rather  hireselven  sle, 
Than  be  defouled,  as  it  thinketh  me. 

What  shal  I  sayn  of  Hasdrubales  wif. 
That  at  Cartage  beraft  hireself  hire  lift 
For  whan  she  saw  that  Romains  wan  the  toun; 
She  toke  hire  children  all,  and  skipt  adoun 
Into  the  fire,  and  chees  rather  to  die, 
Than  any  Remain  did  hire  vilanie. 

Hath  not  Lucrece  yslaine  hireself,  alas  ! 
At  Rome,  whan  that  she  oppressed  was 
Of  Tarquine  !  for  hire  thought  it  was  a  shame 
To  liven,  whan  she  hadde  lost  hire  name. 

The  seven  maidens  of  Milesie  also 
Han  slaine  hemself  for  veray  drede  and  wo. 
Rather  than  folk  of  Gaule  hem  shuld  oppresse. 

Mo  than  a  thousand  stories,  as  I  geese, 
Coude  I  now  tell  as  touching  this  matere. 

Whan  Abradate  was  slain,  his  wif  so  dere 
Hu-eselven  slow,  and  let  hire  blood  to  glide 
In  Abradates  woundes,  depe  and  wide, 
And  sayd,  my  body  at  the  leste  way 
Ther  anal  no  wight  defoulen,  if  I  may. 

What  shuld  I  mo  ensamples  hereof  sun  t 
Sin  that  so  many  han  hemselven  slain 
Wel  rather  than  they  wold  defouled  be, 
I  wol  conclude  that  it  is  bet  for  me 
To  ale  myaelf  than  be  defouled  thus. 
I  wol  be  trewe  unto  Arviragus, 
Or  elles  sle  myself  in  some  manere. 
As  did  Demotiones  doughter  dere, 
Because  she  woide  not  defouled  be. 

O  Sedasus,  it  is  ful  gret  pitee 
To  reden  how  thy  doughtren  died,  alas  1 
That  slows  hemselven  for  swiche  manor  cas. 

As  gret  a  pitee  was  it  or  wel  more. 
The  Theban  maiden,  that  for  Nichanore 
Hireaelven  alow,  right  for  awiche  manere  wo. 
Another  Theban  mayden  did  right  ao, 
For  on  of  Macedoine  had  hire  oppressed. 
She  with  hire  deth  hire  maidenhed  redressed. 

What  shal  I  sain  of  Nicerates  wif, 
That  for  swiche  cas  beraft  hireself  hire  lif ! 

How  trewe  was  eke  to  Alcibiados 
His  love,  that  for  to  dien  rather  chees, 
Than  for  to  suffre  his  body  unburied  be ! 

Lo,  which  a  wif  was  Alceste  eke !  (quod  she) 
What  sayth  Homere  of  good  Penelope  I 
All  Grece  knoweth  of  hire  chastitee. 

Parde  of  Laodomia  is  written  thus. 
That  whan  at  Troye  was  slain  Prothesilans, 
No  lenger  wolde  she  live  after  his  day. 

The  same  of  noble  Portia  tell  I  may  ; 
Withouten  Brutus  coude  she  not  live, 
To  whom  she  had  all  hoi  hire  herte  yeve 
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The  parfit  wifhood  of  Artemiaie 
Honoured  is  thurghout  all  Barbarie. 

O  Teuta  quene,  tby  wifly  chastitee 
To  alle  wives  may  a  mirrour  be. 

Tbus  pbiined  Dorigene  a  day  or  twey. 
Purposing  ever  that  she  wolde  dey ; 
But  natheles  upon  the  thridde  night 
Home  came  Arviragus,  the  worthy  knighty 
And  axed  hire  why  that  she  weep  so  sore  : 
And  she  gan  wepen  ever  longer  the  more. 

Alas,  quod  she,  that  ever  I  was  ybome ! 
Thus  have  I  said,  (quod  she)  thus  have  I  swome. 
And  told  him  all,  as  ye  have  herd  before : 
It  nedeth  not  reherse  it  you  no  more. 

This  husbond  with  glad  chore  in  frendly 
Answerd  and  sayd,  as  I  shal  you  devise. 
Is  ther  ought  elles,  Dorigene,  but  this  t 

Nav,  nay,  quod  she,  God  helpe  me  so,  as 
This  IS  to  much,  and  it  were  Gk>ddeB  wilL 

Ye,  wif,  quod  he,  let  slepen  that  is  stilly 
It  may  be  wel  paraventure  yet  to-day. 
Ye  shal  your  trouthe  holden  by  my  &y. 
For  Grod  so  wisly  have  mercy  on  me^ 
I  had  wel  lever  stiked  for  to  be. 
For  veray  love  which  that  I  to  you  have, 
But  if  ye  shuld  your  troUthe  kepe  and  save. 
Trouth  is  the  hiest  thing  tliat  man  may  kepe. 
But  with  that  word  he  brast  anon  to  wepo, 
And  sayd  ;  I  you  forbede  on  peine  of  deth. 
That  never  while  you  lasteth  lif  or  breth, 
To  no  wight  tell  ye  this  misaventure. 
As  I  may  best  I  wol  my  wo  endure. 
Ne  make  no  contenance  of  hevinesse, 
That  folk  of  you  may  demen  harme  or 
And  forth  he  cleped  a  squier  and  a  maid. 
Goth  forth  anon  with  Dorigene,  he  said. 
And  bringeth  hire  to  swiche  a  place  anon. 
They  take  hir  leve,  and  on  hir  way  they  gon : 
But  they  ne  wisten  why  she  thider  went, 
She  n*olde  no  wight  tellen  hire  entent. 

This  squier,  which  that  highte  Anrelios^ 
On  Dorigene  that  was  so  amorous, 
Of  aventure  happed  hire  to  mete 
Amid  the  toun,  right  in  tlie  quikkest  strete, 
As  she  was  boun  to  go  the  way  forthright 
Toward  the  gardin,  iher  as  she  had  bight. 
And  he  was  to  the  gardinward  also  ; 
For  wel  he  spied  whan  she  wolde  go 
Out  of  hire  hous,  to  any  maner  place : 
But  thus  they  met  of  aventure  or  grace, 
And  he  salueth  hire  with  gUd  entent, 
And  axeth  of  hire  whiderward  she  went. 

And  she  answered,  half  as  she  were  nuid, 
Unto  tho  gardin,  as  myn  husbond  bad, 
My  trouthe  for  to  hold,  aUs  I  alas  I 

Aurelius  gan  wondren  on  this  cas, 
And  in  his  herte  had  gret  compassion 
Of  hire,  and  of  hire  butnentation. 
And  of  Arviragua  the  worthy  knisht, 
That  bad  hire  holden  all  that  she  had  higfat, 
So  loth  him  was  his  wif  shuld  breke  hire  trontfaei 
And  in  his  herte  he  caught  of  it  net  routhci 
Considering  the  best  on  every  side. 
That  fro  his  lust  yet  were  him  lever  abide, 
Than  do  so  hiffh  a  cherlish  wretchednesse 
Ageius  fraunchise,  and  alle  gentilleese ; 
For  which  in  fewe  wordes  sayd  he  thus. 

Madame,  say  to  your  lord  Arviragus, 
That  Hin  I  see  the  grete  gentillesse 
Of  him,  and  eke  I  see  wel  your  distreese. 


That  him  were  lever  have  afaamr  (and  that  wen 

routhe) 
Than  ye  to  me  shuld  broken  thus  your  trouthe^ 
I  hadde  wel  lever  ever  to  suffren  wo. 
Than  to  depart  the  love  betwix  you  twot. 
I  you  relese,  nuuiame,  into  your  bond 
Quit  every  seurement  and  every  bond. 
That  ye  han  made  to  me,  as  herebefome^ 
Sin  tmlke  tame  that  ye  were  vbome. 
Have  here  my  trouthe,  I  shal  yon  never  repreve 
Of  no  behest,  and  here  I  take  my  leve^ 
As  of  the  trewest  and  the  beste  wif^ 
That  ever  yet  I  knew  in  all  my  lif. 
But  every  wif  beware  of  hire  behest ; 
On  Dorigene  remembreth  at  the  lest. 
Thus  can  a  squier  don  a  gentil  dede, 
As  wel  as  can  a  knight,  withouten  drede. 

She  thanketh  him  upon  hire  knees  bare, 
And  home  unto  hire  husbond  is  she  fare, 
And  told  him  all,  as  ye  han  herd  me  sayd : 
And,  trusteth  me,  he  was  so  wel  apayd. 
That  it  were  impossible  me  to  write. 

What  shuld  I  longer  of  this  cas  endite  t 
Arviragus  and  Dorigene  his  wif 
In  soveraine  blisse  leden  forth  hir  lif. 
Never  eft  ne  was  ther  anger  hem  betwene ; 
He  cherished  hire  as  though  she  were  a  quenOy 
And  she  was  to  him  trewe  for  evermore : 
Of  thise  two  folk  ye  get  of  me  no  more. 

Aurelius,  that  his  cost  hath  all  forlamoy 
Curseth  the  time,  that  ever  he  was  borne. 
Alas  I  quod  he,  alas  that  I  behight 
Of  pured  gold  a  thousand  pound  of  wighi 
Unto  this  philosophre  1  how  shal  I  do  ! 
I  see  no  more,  but  that  I  am  fordo. 
Min  heritage  mote  I  nedes  sell, 
And  ben  a  begger,  here  I  n'ill  not  dwetl^ 
And  shamen  all  my  kinrede  in  this  plaoe^ 
But  I  of  him  may  geten  better  grace* 
But  natheles  I  wol  of  him  assay 
At  certain  daies  yere  by  yere  to  pay. 
And  thanke  him  of  his  grete  curtesie. 
My  trouthe  wol  I  kepe,  I  wol  not  lie. 

With  herte  sore  he  goth  unto  his  cofre^ 
And  broughte  gold  unto  this  philosophre. 
The  value  of  five  hundred  pound  I  gowe. 
And  him  besecheth  of  his  gentilleese 
To  graunthim  daies  of  the  remenaunt. 
And  savde  ;  maister,  I  dare  wel  make  avMUty 
I  failled  never  of  my  trouthe  as  yet. 
For  sikerly  my  dette  shal  be  quit 
Towardes  you,  how  so  that  ever  I  laze 
To  gon  a  begging  in  my  kirtle  bare  ; 
But  wold  ye  vouchen  sauf  upon  seurtee 
Two  yere  or  three  for  to  respiten  me. 
Than  were  I  wel,  for  elles  mote  I  sell 
Min  heritage,  ther  is  no  more  to  tell. 

This  Philosophre  sobrely  answerd. 
And  saied  thus,  whan  he  thise  wordee  herd ; 
Have  I  not  holden  covenant  to  thee  t 

Yes  certes,  wel  and  trewely,  ouod  be. 
Hast  thou  not  had  thy  lady  as  uiee  liketh  f 

No,  no,  quod  he,  and  sorwefnlly  he  siketh. 
What  was  the  cause  t  tell  me  if  thou  can. 

Aurelius  his  tale  anon  began. 
And  told  him  aU  as  ye  han  herd  beftm^ 
It  nedeth  not  reherse  it  any  more. 
He  sayd,  Arviragus  of  gentUlesse 
Had  lever  die  in  sorwe  and  in  distresses 
Than  that  his  wif  were  of  hire  trouthe  &]| 
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The  aorwe  of  Dorigene  he  told  him  als. 

How  loth  hire  was  to  ben  a  wicked  wif. 

And  that  she  lerer  had  lost  that  day  hire  Uf ; 

And  that  her  troath  she  swore  thnrgh  innocence ; 

She  nerer  erst  hadde  herd  speke  of  apparenoe : 

Thit  made  me  han  of  hire  so  gret  pitee^ 

And  right  as  freely  as  he  sent  hire  to  me^ 

A»  freely  sent  I  hire  to  him  again : 

This  in  all  and  aom,  ther  n^is  no  more  to  sain. 

The  Phikwophre  answerd ;  leye  brother, 
Efeiidi  of  jOQ  did  gentilly  to  other : 
Tboa  art  a  squier,  and  he  is  a  kniffhty 
But  God  forlwde  for  his  blisful  mi^t. 
Bat  if  a  derfc  eond  don  a  gentil  deide 


As  wel  as  any  of  yon,  it  is  no  drede. 

Sire,  I  relese  ^ee  thy  thousand  pound. 
As  thou  right  now  were  crope  out  of  the  ground, 
Ne  never  er  now  ne  haddest  knowen  me. 
For,  sire,  I  wol  not  take  a  peny  of  thee 
For  all  my  craft,  ne  nought  for  my  travaille : 
Thou  hast  ypaied  wel  for  mv  vitaille. 
It  is  ynough,  and  farewel,  have  good  day. 
And  toke  his  hors,  and  forth  he  goth  his  way. 

Lordings,  this  qneetion  wold  I  axen  now. 
Which  was  the  moste  free,  as  thinketh  von  t 
Now  telleth  me,  or  that  ye  further  wende. 
I  can  no  more,  my  tale  is  at  an  ende. 
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THE  DOCTOURES  PROLOGUE. 


Ti,  let  that  panen,  quod  oure  Hoste,  as  now. 
Sire  Doetour  of  Phyeoke,  I  prey  you. 
Tell  OB  a  tale  of  som  honest  matere. 

It  ahal  be  don,  if  that  ye  wol  it  here, 
Said  this  doetoor,  and  his  tale  began  anon. 
Nov,  good  men,  quod  he,  herkeneth  ererich  on. 


THE  DOCTOURES  TALE. 

Tna  WM,  as  telleth  Titus  Livius, 
A  knii^t,  that  eleped  was  Virsinius, 
Foifilkd  of  honour  and  worthmesse. 
And  strong  of  frendes,  and  of  sret  riehesBe. 

This  knight  a  daughter  hadde  bv  his  wiL 
No  diihiren  had  he  mo  in  all  his  hf. 
Faire  was  this  maid  in  excellent  beautee 
Abofven  every  wight  that  man  ma^  see  : 
For  nature  hath  with  soveraine  diligence 
Yfonned  hire  in  so  gret  excellence. 
At  dioa^  she  wolde  sayn»  lo,  I  nature, 
TkQB  can  I  forme  and  peint  a  creature, 
Wbsa  thai  me  list ;  who  can  me  oontrefete  t 
PIsdmSoii  t  not,  though  he  ay  foige  and  bete. 
Or  grave,  or  peinte  :  tor  I  dare  wel  sain, 
Apdle%  Xeuzis,  ahulden  werche  in  vain, 
Oiber  to  grave,  or  peinte,  or  foige^  or  bete, 
Vthey  presumed  me  to  contrefete. 
F«  he  thai  is  the  former  prindpal. 
Hath  maked  me  his  vicaire  genwal 
To  farme  and  peinten  erthly  creatures 
R%ht  as  me  list,  and  echo  thing  in  my  cure  is 
Under  the  mom^  that  may  wane  and  waxe. 
And  ht  my  work  right  nothing  wol  I  axe  ; 
My  lord  and  I  ben  ful  of  on  accord. 
1  made  hire  to  the  worship  of  my  lord ; 
^de  I  all  min  other  creatures, 
What  enhwr  that  they  han,  or  what  figures. 
Thus  seneth  me  thai  nature  wolde  say. 

This  naad  of  age  Iwelf  yere  was  and  tway. 


In  which  that  nature  hadde  swiche  dolit. 
For  right  as  she  can  peint  a  lily  whit 
And  reid  a  rose,  rieht  with  swidie  peinture 
She  pointed  hath  this  noble  creature 
Er  she  was  borne,  upon  hire  limmes  free, 
Wheras  by  liffht  swiche  colours  shulden  be  : 
And  Phebus  died  hath  hire  tresses  grete. 
Like  to  the  stremes  of  his  burned  hete. 
And  if  that  excellent  were  hire  beautee, 
A  thousand  fold  more  vertuous  was  she. 
In  hire  ne  lacked  no  condition, 
That  is  to  preise,  as  by  discretion. 
As  wel  in  goet  as  bodv,  chast  was  she  : 
For  which  she  floured  in  virginitee. 
With  all  humilitee  and  abstinence. 
With  all  attemperance  and  patience, 
With  mesure  eke,  of  boring  and  array. 
Discrete  she  was  in  answennff  alway. 
Though  she  were  wise  as  Paints,  dare  I  sun^ 
Hire  fiteounde  eke  fhl  womanly  and  plain. 
No  contrefeled  termee  hadde  she 
To  semen  wise ;  but  after  hire  degree 
She  spake,  and  all  hire  wordes  more  and  lesse 
Souning  in  vertue  and  in  ffentillesse. 
Shamefitft  she  was  in  maidens  shamefastnesse^ 
Constant  in  herte,  and  ever  in  besinesse 
To  drive  hire  out  of  idel  slogardie  : 
Bacchus  had  of  hire  mouth  right  no  maistrie. 
For  wine  and  youthe  don  Venus  encrese. 
As  men  in  fire  wol  casten  oile  and  grese. 
And  of  hire  owen  vertue  unconstremed, 
She  hath  hireself  ful  often  sike  yfeined. 
For  that  she  wolde  fleen  the  compagnie, 
Wher  likely  was  to  treten  of  folic. 
As  is  at  festes,  at  revels,  and  at  duices, 
That  ben  occasions  of  daliances. 
Swiche  thinges  maken  children  for  to  be 
To  sons  ripe  and  bold,  as  men  may  see. 
Which  is  ful  perilous,  and  hath  ben  yore  , 
For  al  to  sone  may  she  lemon  lore 
Of  boldnesse,  whan  she  woxen  is  a  wif. 

And  ye  maistresses  in  your  olde  lif. 
That  lordes  doughters  han  in  governance, 
Ne  taketh  of  my  wordes  displesance  : 
Thinketh  that  ve  ben  set  in  goveminges 
Of  lordes  doughters,  only  for  two  thinges 
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Other  for  ye  han  kept  yoar  honestee. 
Or  elles  for  ye  hon  fallen  in  freeltee, 
And  knowen  wel  ynough  the  olde  danoe. 
And  han  forsaken  fully  swiche  meschance 
For  evermo  :  therfore  for  Cristes  sake 
To  teche  hem  vertue  loke  that  ye  ne  slake. 

A  theef  of  venison,  that  hath  forlaft 
His  likerousnesse,  and  all  his  olde  crafty 
Can  kepe  a  forest  best  of  any  man  : 
Now  kepeUi  hem  wel,  for  if  ye  wol  ye  can. 
Loke  wel,  that  ye  unto  no  vice  assent, 
Lest  ye  be  damned  for  your  wikke  entente 
For  who  so  doth,  a  traytour  is  certain  : 
And  taketh  kepe  of  that  I  shal  you  sain  ; 
Of  alle  treson  soveraine  pestilence 
Is,  whan  a  wight  betrayeth  innocence. 

Ye  fathers,  and  ye  mothers  eke  also. 
Though  ye  han  children,  be  it  on  or  mo, 
Your  is  the  charge  of  all  hir  surveance, 
While  that  they  ben  under  your  governance. 
Beth  ware,  that  by  ensample  of  your  living, 
Or  by  your  negligence  in  chastising. 
That  they  ne  perish  :  for  I  dare  wel  saye, 
If  that  they  don,  ye  shul  it  dere  abeye. 
Under  a  shepherd  soft  and  negligent, 
The  wolf  hath  many  a  shepe  and  lamb  to-rent. 

Sufficeth  this  ensample  now  as  here, 
For  I  mote  tume  agen  to  my  matere. 

This  maid,  of  which  I  tell  my  tale  expresse, 
She  kept  hireself,  hire  neded  no  maistresee  ; 
For  in  hire  living  maidens  mighten  rede, 
As  in  a  book,  every  good  word  and  dede, 
That  longeth  to  a  maiden  vertuous : 
She  was  so  prudent  and  so  bounteous. 
For  which  the  fame  out  sprong  on  every  side 
Both  of  hire  beautee  and  hire  bountee  wide  : 
That  thurgh  the  lond  they  preised  hire  ech  one, 
That  loved  vertue,  sauf  envie  alone, 
That  sory  is  of  other  mannes  wele. 
And  glad  is  of  his  sorwe  and  his  unhele. 
The  doctour  maketh  this  descriptioun. 

This  maiden  on  a  day  went  in  the  toun 
Toward  a  temple,  with  hire  mother  dere. 
As  is  of  yonge  maidens  the  manere. 

Now  was  ther  than  a  justice  in  that  toun. 
That  govemour  was  of  that  regioun  : 
And  so  befell,  this  jnge  his  eyen  cast 
Upon  this  maid,  avising  hire  ful  fast. 
As  she  came  forth  by  Uier  this  juge  stood  : 
Anon  his  herte  changed  and  his  mood, 
So  was  he  caught  wiUi  beautee  of  this  maid. 
And  to  himself  ful  prively  he  said. 
This  maiden  shal  be  min  for  any  man. 

Anon  the  fend  into  his  herte  ran. 
And  taught  him  sodenly,  that  he  by  sleight 
This  maiden  to  his  purpos  winnen  might. 
For  certes,  by  no  force,  ne  by  no  mede, 
Him  thought  he  was  not  able  for  to  spede ; 
For  she  was  strong  of  frendes,  and  eke  she 
Confermed  was  in  swiche  soveraine  bountee. 
That  wel  he  wist  he  might  hire  never  winne, 
As  for  to  make  hire  wiui  hire  body  sinno. 
For  which  with  gret  deliberatioun 
He  sent  after  a  cherl  was  in  the  toun. 
The  which  he  knew  for  sotil  and  for  bold. 
This  juge  unto  tliis  cherl  his  tale  hath  told 
In  seoree  wise,  and  made  him  to  ensure, 
He  shulde  tell  it  to  no  creature. 
And  if  he  did,  he  shulde  lese  his  hede. 
And  whan  assented  was  this  cursed  rede. 


Glad  was  the  juge,  and  maked  him  gret  cfaera^ 
And  yaf  him  yeftes  precious  and  dere. 

Whan  shapen  was  all  hir  conspiracie 
Fro  point  to  point,  how  that  his  lecheiie 
Parformed  shulde  be  ful  sotilly. 
As  ye  shul  here  it  after  openly. 
Home  goth  this  cherl,  that  highte  Claadioa. 
This  false  juge,  tiiat  highte  Appius, 
(So  was  his  name,  for  it  is  do  fable. 
But  knowen  for  an  historial  thing  notable : 
The  sentence  of  it  soth  is  out  of  doute] 
This  false  juge  goth  now  fast  aboute 
To  hasten  his  delit  all  that  he  may. 
And  so  befell,  sone  after  on  a  day 
This  false  juge,  as  telleth  us  the  storie. 
As  he  was  wont,  sat  in  his  consistorie, 
And  yaf  his  domes  upon  sondry  cas ; 
This  false  cherl  came  forth  a  ful  gret  pas. 
And  saide  ;  lord,  if  that  it  be  your  will. 
As  dodi  me  right  upon  this  pitous  billy 
In  which  I  plaine  upon  Yirginius. 
And  if  that  he  wol  sayn  it  is  not  thus, 
I  wol  it  prove,  and  finden  good  witnesse. 
That  soth  is  that  my  bille  wol  expresse. 

The  juge  answerd,  of  this  in  his  absence 
I  may  not  yeve  diffinitif  sentence. 
Let  don  him  call,  and  I  wol  gladly  here  ; 
Thou  shalt  have  right,  and  no  wrong  as  now  hem 

Yirginius  came  to  wete  the  juges  will^ 
And  right  anon  was  red  this  cuned  bill ; 
The  sentence  of  it  was  as  ye  shul  here. 

To  you,  my  lord  sire  Appius  so  dere, 
Sheweth  your  poure  servant  Clandiusy 
How  that  a  knight  called  Yix^nins, 
Agein  the  lawe,  agein  all  equitee, 
Holdeth,  expresse  agein  the  will  of  me. 
My  servant,  which  wat  is  my  thral  by  rights 
Which  from  min  hous  was  stolen  on  a  night 
While  that  she  was  ful  yong,  I  wol  it  preve 
By  witnesse,  lord,  so  that  it  yon  not  greve  ; 
She  n'is  his  doughter  nought,  what  so  he  say 
Wherfore  to  you,  my  lord  the  jnge^  I  pray ; 
Yelde  me  my  thral,  if  that  it  be  your  wilL 
Lo,  this  waa  all  the  sentence  of  his  bilL 

Yirginius  gan  upon  the  cherl  behold ; 
But  hastily,  er  he  nis  tale  told. 
And  wold  han  preved  it,  as  shnld  a  knight^ 
And  eke  by  witnessing  of  many  a  wight. 
That  all  was  false,  that  said  his  adversazy^ 
This  cursed  juge  wolde  nothing  tary, 
Ne  here  a  word  more  of  Yirginius, 
But  vave  his  jugement,  and  saide  thus. 

I  deme  anon  this  cherl  his  servant  have. 
Thou  shalt  no  lenger  in  thin  hous  hire  save. 
Go  bring  hire  forth,  and  put  hire  in  our  ward* 
The  cherl  shal  have  hb  thral ;  thus  I  award. 

And  whan  this  worthy  knight  Yirgininsy 
Thurgh  sentence  of  this  justice  Appius, 
Muste  by  force  his  dere  doughter  yeven 
Unto  the  juge,  in  lecherie  to  liven. 
He  goth  him  home,  and  set  him  in  his  hall^ 
And  let  anon  his  dere  doughter  call : 
And  with  a  &ee  ded  as  adien  cold. 
Upon  hire  humble  fiice  he  gan  behold. 
With  fadres  pitee  stiking  thurgh  his  herte, 
Al  wold  he  from  his  purpos  not  converte. 

Doughter,  quod  he,  Yirginia  by  thy  name^ 
Ther  ben  two  waies,  other  deth  or  shame. 
That  thou  must  sufire,  alas  that  I  was  hm  I 
For  neTer  thou  deaervedest  wherfore 
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To  dien  with  a  swerd  or  with  a  knif. 

0  dere  dooghtery  ender  of  my  lif, 

Which  I  hare  foetred  ap  wiUi  Bwiche  pleaanoe, 

Thit  thoa  were  never  out  of  my  remembrance  ; 

0  doagliter,  whidi  that  art  my  laste  wo, 

And  in  my  lif  my  laste  Joye  also, 

0  femme  of  duustitee,  m  patience 

Tike  thoa  thy  deth,  for  this  is  my  sentence  ; 

For  love  and  not  for  hate  thoa  must  be  ded, 

Mr  pitoiis  hood  must  smiten  of  thin  bed. 

Ahs  tfaat  OTer  Appins  thee  say  1 

Thus  hath  he  fidsely  juged  thee  to-day. 

And  told  hu«  all  the  ess,  as  ye  before 

fiiB  hstd,  it  nedeth  not  to  tell  it  more. 

0  mercy,  dere  lather,  quod  this  maid. 
And  w^  that  word  she  both  hire  armes  laid 
About  his  neeke,  as  she  was  wont  to  do, 
(The  teres  brsst  out  of  hire  eyen  two,) 
And  said,  O  goode  &ther,  shal  I  die ! 
Ii  ther  no  gnee  I  is  ther  no  remedie  I 

No  eertes,  dere  doughter  mtn,  quod  he. 
Thu  yere  me  leiser,  father  min,  quod  she, 
My  deth  for  to  complaine  a  litel  space : 
For  parde  Jepte  yave  his  doughter  grace 
For  to  eompbune,  or  he  hire  slow,  alas  I 
Aid  God  It  wot,  nothing  was  hire  trespas, 
Bat  for  she  ran  hire  fikUier  first  to  see, 
To  weJeoroe  him  with  gret  solempnitee. 
And  with  that  word  she  fell  aswoune  anon, 
And  ifter,  whan  hire  swouning  was  agon. 
She  rioeth  up,  and  to  hire  father  said : 
BlcsMid  be  God,  that  I  shall  die  a  maid. 
Yere  me  my  deth,  or  that  I  have  a  shame. 
Doth  with  Your  child  your  wille  a  goddes  name. 
And  with  tLu  word  she  praied  him  ful  oft, 


That  with  his  swerd  he  wolde  smite  hire  soft ; 
And  with  that  word,  aswoune  again  she  fell. 
Hire  father,  with  ful  sorweful  herte  and  will. 
Hire  hed  of  smote,  and  by  the  top  it  bent. 
And  to  the  jusre  he  gan  it  to  present. 
As  he  sat  yet  in  dome  in  consistorie. 

And  whan  the  juge  it  saw,  as  saith  the  storicy 
He  bad  to  take  him,  and  anhang  him  fast. 
But  right  anon  a  thousand  peple  in  thrast 
To  save  the  knight,  for  routh  and  for  pitee. 
For  knowen  was  the  false  iniquitee. 

The  peple  anon  had  suspect  in  tliis  thing 
By  manor  of  the  cherles  chalenging, 
Tnat  it  was  by  the  assent  of  Appius  ; 
They  wisten  wel  that  he  was  lecherous. 
For  which  unto  this  Appius  they  gon. 
And  caste  him  in  a  prison  right  anon, 
Wheras  he  slow  himself :  and  Claudius, 
That  servant  was  unto  this  Appius, 
Was  demed  for  to  hange  upon  a  tree ; 
But  that  Virginius  of  his  pitee 
So  prayed  for  him,  that  he  was  exiled. 
And  elles  eertes  had  he  ben  begiled : 
The  remenant  were  anhanged,  more  and  lesse. 
That  were  consentant  of  this  cursednesse. 

Here  men  may  see  how  sin  hath  his  merite  : 
Beth  ware,  for  no  man  wot  whom  God  wol  smite 
In  no  degree,  ne  in  which  manor  wise 
The  worme  of  conscience  mav  agrise 
Of  wicked  lif,  though  it  so  pnvee  be. 
That  no  man  wote  therof,  sauf  Giod  and  he  : 
For  be  he  lowed  man  or  elles  lered. 
He  n*ot  how  sone  that  he  shal  ben  afered. 
Therfore  I  rede  you  this  conseil  take, 
Forsaketh  sinne,  or  sinne  you  foreake. 


THE  PARDONERES  TALE. 


THE  PABDONERES  PROLOGUE. 


Oui  Hoste  gan  to  swere  as  he  Were  wood ; 

Harow  I  (quod  he)  by  nailes  and  by  blood, 

This  was  a  labe  cherl,  and  a  false  justice. 

As  ohameful  deth,  as  herte  can  devise, 

Come  lo  thise  jnges  and  hir  advocas. 

Algste  this  sely  maide  is  slain,  alas  I 

Aba  1  to  dere  abought  she  hire  beantee. 

WheriSrae  I  say,  that  al  day  man  may  see. 

That  yeftea  of  fortune  and  of  nature 

Ben  eaose  of  deth  to  many  a  creature. 

Hire  beantee  was  hire  deth,  I  dare  wel  sain  ; 

Abs  I  so  pitoosly  as  she  was  slain. 

Of  bothe  jefles,  that  I  spoke  of  now, 

Hen  ban  ful  often  more  for  harm  than  prow. 

Bat  trewely,  min  owen  maister  dere, 
This  wss  a  pitons  tale  for  to  here : 
But  nsthalcs,  passe  over,  is  no  force. 
1  pray  to  God  so  save  thy  gentil  corps, 
Aiid  eke  thyn  nrinala,  and  thy  jordanes. 


Thin  Ypoeras,  and  eke  thy  Cralianes, 

And  every  hoist  ful  of  thy  letnarie, 

God  blesse  hem  and  our  lady  Seinte  Marie. 

So  mote  I  the,  thou  art  a  propre  man. 

And  like  a  prelat  by  Seint  Ronian  ; 

Said  I  not  wel  t    I  cannot  speke  in  terme  ; 

But  wel  I  wot,  thou  doet  min  herte  to  erm^ 

That  I  have  almost  caught  a  cardiacle : 

By  corpus  eUfmini  but  I  have  triacle, 

Or  elles  a  draught  of  moist  and  corny  ale. 

Or  but  I  here  anon  a  mery  tale, 

Myn  herte  is  lost  for  pitee  of  this  maid. 

Thou  bel  amy,  thou  pardoner,  he  said, 

Tel  us  som  mirth  of  japes  right  anon. 

It  shal  be  don,  quod  he,  by  Seint  Roniom. 
But  first  (quod  he)  here  at  this  ale-stake 
I  wol  both  drinke,  and  biten  on  a  cake. 
But  right  anon  thise  gentiles  gan  to  crie  ; 

Nay,  let  him  tell  us  of  no  ribaudrie. 
Tell  us  som  moral  thing,  that  we  mow  lore, 
Som  wit,  and  thanne  wol  we  gladly  here. 
I  graunte  ywis,  quod  he,  but  I  mast  thinks 
Upon  som  honest  thing,  while  that  I  drinke. 
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L0SDINO6,  quod  he,  in  chirche  whan  I  preche, 
I  peine  me  to  have  an  hautein  speche, 
And  ring  it  out,  as  round  as  goth  a  bell^ 
For  I  can  all  by  rote  that  I  tell. 
My  teme  is  alway  on,  and  ever  was  ; 
Radix  malorum  est  eupiditas. 

First  I  pronounce  whennes  that  I  oome, 
And  than  my  buUes  shew  I  all  and  some  : 
Our  liege  lordes  sele  on  my  patente. 
That  ebew  I  first  my  body  to  warrente. 
That  no  man  be  so  bold,  ne  preest  ne  derk, 
Me  to  disturbe  of  Gristes  holy  werk. 
And  after  that  than  tell  I  forth  my  talcs. 
BuUes  of  popesy  and  of  cardinales, 
Of  patriarkes,  and  bishoppes  I  shewe, 
And  in  Latin  I  speke  a  wordes  fewe, 
To  saffron  with  my  predication, 
And  for  to  stere  men  to  devotion. 
Than  shew  I  forth  my  longe  cristal  stones, 
Ycrammed  ful  of  doutes  and  of  bones, 
Relikes  they  ben,  as  wenen  they  echon. 

Than  have  I  in  laton  a  shulder  bone. 
Which  that  was  of  an  holy  Jewes  shepe. 

Good  men,  say  I,  take  of  my  wordes  kepe : 
If  that  this  bone  be  washe  in  any  well, 
If  cow,  or  calf,  or  shepe,  or  oxe  swell. 
That  any  worm  hath  ete,  or  worm  vstonge, 
Take  water  of  that  well,  and  wash  his  tonge, 
And  it  is  hole  anon  :  and  forthermore 
Of  pockes,  and  of  scab,  and  everv  sore 
Shal  every  shepe  be  hole,  that  of  this  well 
Drinketh  a  draught ;  take  kepe  of  that  I  tell. 

If  that  the  ffood  man,  that  the  bestes  oweth, 
Wol  every  weke,  er  that  the  cok  him  croweth, 
Fasting  ydrinken  of  this  well  a  draught, 
As  thiUce  holy  Jew  our  eldres  taught, 
His  bestes  and  his  store  shal  multiplie. 
And,  sires,  also  it  heleth  jalousie. 
For  though  a  man  be  falle  in  jalous  rage, 
Let  maken  with  this  water  his  potage, 
And  never  shal  he  more  his  wif  mistrist. 
Though  he  the  soth  of  hire  defaute  wist ; 
Al  had  she  taken  preestes  two  or  three. 

Here  is  a  mitaine  eke,  that  ye  may  see  : 
He  that  his  hand  woi  put  in  this  mitaine. 
He  shal  have  multiplying  of  his  graine. 
Whan  he  hath  sowen,  be  it  whete  or  otes. 
So  that  he  offer  pens  or  elles  grotes. 

And,  men  and  women,  o  thing  wame  I  you : 
If  any  wight  be  in  this  chirche  now, 
That  hath  don  sinne  horrible,  so  that  he 
Dare  not  for  shame  of  it  yshriven  be : 
Or  any  woman,  be  she  yong  or  old. 
That  hath  ymade  hire  husbond  cokewold, 
Swiche  folk  shul  ban  no  power  no  no  grace 
To  offer  to  my  relikes  in  this  place. 
And  who  so  findeth  him  out  of  swiche  blame. 
He  wol  come  up  and  offer  in  Groddes  name. 
And  I  assoyle  him  by  the  auctoritee. 
Which  that  by  bulle  ygranted  was  to  me. 

By  this  gaude  have  I  wonnen  yere  by  yere 
An  hundred  mark,  sin  I  was  pardonere. 
I  stonde  like  a  clerk  in  my  pulpet, 
And  wluui  the  lowed  peple  is  doun  yset, 
I  preche  so  as  ye  han  herd  before. 
And  tell  an  hundred  false  japes  more. 
Than  peine  1  me  to  stretchen  forth  my  neeke. 


And  est  and  west  upon  the  peple  I  becke. 
As  doth  a  dove,  sitting  upon  a  heme  : 
Myn  hondes  and  my  tonge  gon  so  yeme^ 
That  it  is  joye  to  see  my  beeinesse. 
Of  avarice  and  of  swiche  cursednesse 
Is  all  my  preching,  for  to  make  hem  free 
To  yeve  hir  pens,  and  namely  unto  me. 
For  min  entente  is  not  but  for  to  winne. 
And  nothing  for  correction  of  sinne. 
I  recke  never  whan  that  they  be  beried. 
Though  that  hir  soules  gon  a  blake  beried. 

For  certes  many  a  pradication 
Cometh  oft  time  of  evil  entention  ; 
Som  for  plesanoe  of  folk,  and  flaterie^ 
To  ben  avanoed  by  hypocrisie ; 
And  som  for  vaine  glorie,  and  som  for  hate. 
For  whan  I  dare  non  other  wayes  debate. 
Than  wol  I  sting  him  with  my  tonge  amerte 
In  preching,  so  that  he  shal  not  asterte 
To  ben  defamed  fiaJsely,  if  that  he 
Hath  trespased  to  my  brethren  or  to  me. 
For  though  I  telle  not  his  propre  name. 
Men  shal  wel  knowen  that  it  is  the  same 
Bv  signes,  and  by  other  circumstances. 
Thus  quite  I  folk,  that  don  us  displesanoes  : 
Thus  spit  I  out  my  venime  under  hewe 
Of  holinesse,  to  seme  holy  and  trewe. 
But  shortly  min  entente  I  wol  devise^ 
I  preche  of  nothing  but  for  covetise. 
Therfore  my  teme  is  yet,  and  ever  was. 
Radix  mahmm  ett  cupiditas. 

Thus  can  I  preche  again  the  same  vice 
Which  that  I  use,  and  that  is  avarice. 
But  though  myself  be  gilty  in  that  sinne. 
Yet  can  I  maken  other  folk  to  twinne 
From  avarice,  and  sore  hem  to  repente. 
But  that  is  not  my  principal  entente ; 
I  preche  nothing  but  for  covetise. 
Of  this  matere  it  ought  ynongh  sufBse. 

Than  tell  I  hem  ensamples  many  on 
Of  olde  stories  longe  time  agon. 
For  lewed  peple  loven  tales  olde ; 
Swiche  thinges  can  they  wel  report  and  holds 
What !  trowen  ye,  that  whiles  I  may  preche 
And  winnen  gold  and  silver  for  I  teebe^ 
That  I  wol  live  in  poverte  wilfully  t 
Nay,  nay,  I  thought  it  never  trewely. 
For  I  wol  preche  and  beg  in  sondry  londesy 
I  wol  not  do  no  labour  with  min  hondes, 
Ne  make  baskettes  for  to  live  therby. 
Because  I  wol  not  beggen  idelly. 
I  wol  non  of  the  apostles  contrefete : 
I  wol  have  money,  woUe,  chese,  and  whete, 
Al  were  it  yeven  of  the  pourest  page, 
Or  of  the  pourest  widewe  in  a  village  : 
Al  shulde  hire  children  sterven  for  famine. 
Nay,  I  wol  drinke  the  licour  of  the  vine. 
And  have  a  joly  wenche  in  every  toun. 

But  herkeneth,  lordines,  in  oonclusioon, 
Your  liking  is  that  I  shjQ  tell  a  tale. 
Now  I  have  dronke  a  draught  of  corny  ale. 
By  (jod  I  hope  I  shal  you  tell  a  thing. 
That  shal  by  reson  ben  at  your  liking : 
For  though  myself  be  a  ful  vicious  man, 
A  moral  tale  yet  I  you  tellen  can, 
Which  I  am  wont  to  prechen,  for  to  winne. 
Now  hold  your  pees,  my  tale  I  wol  beginner 

In  Flandres  whilom  was  a  eompagnie 
Of  yonge  folk,  that  haunteden  folie^ 
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Am  hanrd,  riot,  stewes,  and  tavemes ; 

Whens  with  harpes,  lutes,  and  gitemes, 

Tbej  danoB  and  plaie  at  dk  bothe  day  and  night, 

And  ete  abo,  ana  drinke  over  hir  might ; 

Tbai;g;h  whidi  they  don  the  devil  sacrifioe 

Witlmi  the  devils  temple,  in  cuned  wiae^ 

By  npofloitee  abhominable. 

Hir  otbes  ben  00  gret  and  so  damnable, 

Thst  it  is  grisly  for  to  here  hem  swere. 

Our  blim^lordes  body  they  to-tere  ; 

Bern  thought  the  Jewes  rent  him  not  ynoogh  ; 

Aad  eehe  of  hem  at  others  sinne  lough. 

And  right  anon  in  eomen  tombesteres 
Felii  sad  smale,  and  yonge  fruitestereSy 
SiDgus  with  harpes,  bandes,  wafereres, 
Wlueh  ben  the  Teray  devils  officeres, 
To  kindle  and  Uow  the  fire  of  leehene, 
Tbat  is  annexed  unto  glotonie. 
Titt  holy  writ  take  I  to  my  witnesse, 
That  Inznrie  is  in  wine  and  dronkenesse. 

Lo,  how  that  drxmken  Loth  unkindely 
lay  by  his  daughters  two  unwetingly. 
So  dronke  he  was  he  n'iste  what  he  wrought. 

Heiodesy  who  so  wel  the  stories  sought, 
Whao  he  0^  wine  replete  was  at  his  f este, 
Ri)^t  at  his  owen  table  he  yave  his  heste 
To  rieen  the  Baptist  John  ful  gilteles. 

Seneca  aaith  a  good  word  douteles : 
He  aith  he  can  no  difference  find 
Betwix  a  man  that  is  out  of  his  mind. 
And  a  man  whiche  that  is  dronkelew  : 
Bvt  that  woodnesse,  yiallen  in  a  shrew, 
Peisevereth  lenger  than  doth  dronkenesse. 

0  glotonie,  full  of  cursedneese  ; 
0  esnae  first  of  our  confusion, 
0  original  of  our  damnation, 
TO  Criat  had  bought  us  with  his  blood  again. 
Loketh,  how  dere,  shortly  for  to  sain, 
AboQght  was  thilke  cursed  vilanie  : 
Compt  was  all  this  world  for  glotonie. 

Adam  our  father,  and  his  wS  also, 
Fro  Paradis,  to  labour  and  to  wo, 
Were  driven  for  that  vice,  it  is  no  drede. 
For  while  that  Adam  fasted,  as  I  rede, 
He  WIS  in  Paradis,  and  whan  that  he 
Ele  of  the  fruit  defended  on  a  tree, 
Adob  he  was  out  cast  to  wo  and  peine. 

0  gloloiiie,  on  thee  wel  ought  us  plaine. 
0,  wist  a  man  how  many  maladies 

Folven  of  ezeesse  and  of  glotonies^ 

He  wolde  ben  the  more  mesurablo 

Of  his  diete,  sitting  at  his  table. 

AIss !  the  shorte  &rote,  the  tendre  mou^h, 

Maketh  that  Est  and  West,  and  North  and  South, 

la  erthe,  in  air,  in  water,  men  to-swinke, 

To  gete  a  gloton  deintee  mete  and  drinke. 

Of  this  matere,  O  Poule,  wel  canst  thou  trete. 

Mete  unto  wombe,  and  wombe  eke  unto  mete 

Shal  God  destroien  bothe,  as  Paulua  saith. 

Alas !  a  foule  thing  is  it  bv  my  iaith 

To  »y  this  wvnd,  and  fouler  is  the  dede, 

Whan  man  so  drinketh  of  the  white  and  rede, 

That  of  liis  tfarote  he  maketh  his  privee 

Tfaugh  thilke  cursed  superfluitee. 

The  Apostle  saith  weping  ful  pitously, 
Tber  waiken  many,  of  which  you  told  have  I9 

1  tty  it  now  weping  with  pitous  vols, 
That  Ihey  ben  enemies  of  Cristes  erois  : 

Of  whiche  the  end  is  deth,  womb  is  hir  God. 
C  <f ombe,  O  belly,  stinking  is  thy  cod. 


Fulfilled  of  dong  and  of  cormptioun  ; 

At  either  end  of  thee  foule  is  tne  soun. 

How  gret  labour  and  cost  is  thee  to  find  I 

Thise  cokes  how  they  stamp,  and  strein,  and  grind) 

And  turnen  substance  into  accident, 

To  fulfill  all  thy  likerous  talent  I 

Out  of  the  harde  bones  knocken  they 

The  mary,  for  they  casten  nought  away. 

That  may  go  thurgh  the  gullet  soft  and  sote  t 

Of  spicerie,  of  leef,  of  barke,  and  rote, 

Shal  ben  his  sause  ymaked  by  delit 

To  make  him  yet  a  newer  appetit. 

But  oertes  be,  that  haCinteth  swiche  delices. 

Is  ded,  while  that  he  liveth  in  tho  vices. 

A  lecherous  thing  is  wine,  and  dronkenesse 
Is  ful  of  striving  and  of  wretchednesse. 
O  dronken  man,  disfigured  is  thy  face. 
Sour  is  thy  breth,  foul  art  thou  to  enbraoe : 
And  thurgh  thy  dronken  nose  semeth  the  soun. 
As  though  thou  saidest  ay,  Sampsoun,  Sampsoan  s 
And  yet,  God  wot,  Sampsoun  dronk  never  no  wine. 
Thou  fallest,  as  it  were  a  stiked  swine  : 
Thy  tonge  b  lost,  and  all  thin  honest  cure, 
For  dronkenesse  is  veray  sepulture 
Of  mannes  wit,  and  his  discretion. 
In  whom  that  drinke  hath  domination. 
He  can  no  conseil  kepe,  it  is  no  drede. 
Now  kepe  you  fro  the  white  and  fro  the  rede. 
And  namely  fro  the  white  wine  of  Lepe, 
That  is  to  sell  in  Fishstrete  and  in  Chepe. 
This  Mdne  of  Spaigne  crepeth  subtilly 
In  other  wines  growing  faste  by, 
Of  which  ther  riseth  swiche  fumositee. 
That  whan  a  man  hath  dronken  draughtes  three, 
And  weneth  that  he  be  at  home  in  Chepe, 
He  is  in  Spaigne,  right  at  the  toun  of  Lepe, 
Not  at  the  Rochell,  ne  at  Burdeux  toun  ; 
And  thanne  wol  he  say,  Sampsoun,  Sampsoun. 

But  herkeneth,  lordings,  o  word,  I  you  pray> 
That  all  the  soveraine  actes,  dare  I  say. 
Of  victories  in  the  Olde  Testament, 
Thurgh  veray  Grod,  that  is  omnipotent. 
Were  don  in  abstinence  and  in  prayere  : 
Loketh  the  ^ible,  and  ther  ye  mow  it  lere. 

Loke  Attila,  the  srete  conquerour. 
Died  in  his  slepe,  with  shame  and  dishonour, 
Bleding  ay  at  his  nose  in  dronkenesse : 
^  capitaine  shulde  live  in  sobrenesse. 

And  over  all  this,  aviseth  you  right  wel, 
What  was  commanded  unto  Lamuel ; 
Not  Samuel,  but  Lamuel  say  I. 
Redeth  the  Bible,  and  find  it  expresly 
Of  wine  yevin^  to  hem  that  have  justice. 
No  more  of  this,  for  it  may  wel  su£Boe. 

And  now  that  I  have  spoke  of  glotonie, 
Now  wol  I  you  defenden  hasardrie. 
Hasard  is  veray  moder  of  lesinges. 
And  of  deceite,  and  cursed  forsweringes : 
Blaspheming  of  Crist,  manslaughter,  and  wast  also 
Of  catel,  and  of  time ;  and  forthermo 
It  is  reprove,  and  contrary  of  honour, 
For  to  ben  hold  a  commun  hasardour. 
And  ever  the  higher  he  is  of  estat, 
The  more  he  is  holden  desolat. 
If  that  a  Prince  useth  hasarderie. 
In  alio  governance  and  policie 
He  is,  as  by  commun  opinion, 
Yhold  the  lesse  in  reputation. 

Stilbon,  that  was  a  wise  embassadonr, 
Was  sent  to  Corinth  with  ful  gret  nouour 
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Fro  Calldone,  to  maken  hem  alliance  : 
And  wh&n  he  came,  it  happed  him  par  chance ^ 
That  all  the  gretest  that  were  of  that  loud 
YpUying  atto  hasard  he  hem  fond. 
For  which,  as  sone  as  that  it  mighte  he. 
He  stale  him  home  agein  to  his  contree, 
And  sayde  ther,  I  wol  not  leee  my  name, 
Ne  wol  not  take  on  me  so  gret  defame^ 
Yon  for  to  allie  unto  non  hasardours. 
Sendeth  som  other  wise  embassadouns 
For  by  my  trouthe,  me  were  lever  die. 
Than  I  you  shuld  to  hasardours  allie. 
For  ye,  that  ben  so  glorious  in  honours, 
Shal  not  allie  you  to  non  hasardours, 
As  by  my  wiUe,  ne  as  by  my  tretee. 
This  wise  philoeophre  thus  sayd  he. 

Loke  eke  how  to  the  king  Demetrius 
'The  king  of  Parthes,  as  the  book  sayth  us, 
Sent  him  a  pair  of  dis  of  gold  in  soome, 
For  he  had  used  hasard  therbefome  : 
For  which  he  held  his  glory  and  his  renoun 
At  no  yalue  or  reputatioun. 
Lordes  may  finden  other  manor  play 
Honest  ynough  to  drive  the  day  away. 

Now  wol  I  speke  of  others  false  and  grete 
A  word  or  two,  as  olde  bookes  trete. 
Gret  swering  is  a  thing  abhominable. 
And  false  swering  is  yet  more  reprevable. 
The  highe  God  forbad  swering  at  al, 
Witnesse  on  Mathew :  but  in  special 
Of  swering  sayth  the  holy  Jeremie, 
Thou  shalt  swere  soth  thin  othes,  and  not  lie  ; 
And  swere  in  dome,  and  eke  in  rightwisnesse ; 
But  idel  swering  is  a  cursednesse. 

Behold  and  see,  that  in  the  firste  table 
Of  highe  Goddes  hestes  honourable, 
How  that  the  second  hest  of  him  is  this, 
Take  not  my  name  in  idel  or  amb. 
Lo,  rather  he  forbedeth  swiche  swering. 
Than  homicide,  or  many  an  other  thing. 
I  say  that  as  by  ordre  thus  it  stondeth  ; 
This  knoweth  he  that  his  hestes  understondeth. 
How  that  the  second  hest  of  God  is  that. 
And  forthermore,  I  wol  thee  tell  all  plat. 
That  vengeance  shal  not  parten  from  his  hous 
That  of  his  othes  is  outrageous. 
By  Goddes  precious  herte,  and  by  his  nailes. 
And  by  the  blood  of  Crist,  that  is  in  Hailes, 
Seven  is  my  chance,  and  thin  is  cink  and  treye : 
By  Goddes  armes,  if  thou  falsely  pleye. 
This  dagger  shal  thurghout  thin  herte  go. 
This  fruit  oometh  of  the  bicchel  bones  two, 
Forswering,  ire,  falsenesse,  and  homicide. 

Now  for  the  love  of  Crist  that  for  us  dide, 
Leteth  your  othes,  bothe  gret  and  smale. 
But,  sires,  now  wol  I  tell  you  forth  my  tale. 

Thise  riotoures  three,  of  which  I  tell, 
Long  erst  or  prime  rong  of  any  bell. 
Were  set  hem  in  a  taverne  for  to  drinke  : 
And  as  they  sat,  they  hei*d  a  belle  clinke 
Befom  a  corps,  was  caried  to  his  grave : 
That  on  of  hem  gan  callen  to  his  knave. 
Go  bet,  quod  he,  and  axe  redily, 
What  corps  is  this,  that  passeUi  here  forth  by  t 
And  loke  that  thou  report  his  name  weL 

Sire,  quod  this  boy,  it  nedeth  never  a  del ; 
It  was  me  told  or  ye  came  here  two  houres  ; 
He  was  parde  an  old  felaw  of  youres. 
And  sodenW  he  was  yslain  to-niffht, 
Fordrunke  wi  iie  sat  on  his  benche  upright, 


Ther  came  a  privee  theef,  men  clepen  Deth, 
That  in  this  contree  all  the  peple  sleth, 
And  with  his  spere  he  smote  his  herte  atwo. 
And  went  his  way  withouten  wordes  mo. 
He  hath  a  thousand  slain  this  pestilence  : 
And,  maister,  or  ye  oome  in  his  presence, 
Me  thinketh  that  it  were  ful  necessarie. 
For  to  beware  of  swiche  an  adversarie : 
Beth  redy  for  to  mete  him  evermore. 
Thus  taughte  me  my  dame,  I  say  no  more. 

By  Seinte  Marie,  sayd  this  tavemere. 
The  child  sayth  soth,  for  he  hath  slain  this  yere 
Hens  over  a  mile,  within  a  gret  village. 
Both  man  and  woman,  child,  and  hyne,  and  page , 
I  trowe  his  habitation  be  there : 
To  ben  avised  gret  wisdome  it  were. 
Or  that  he  did  a  man  a  dishonour. 

Ye,  Groddes  armes,  quod  this  riotour. 
Is  it  swiche  peril  with  him  for  to  mete  t 
I  shal  him  soke  by  stile  and  eke  by  strete. 
I  make  a  vow  by  Goddes  digne  bones. 
Herkeneth,  felawes,  we  three  ben  all  ones : 
Let  echo  of  us  hold  up  his  bond  to  other. 
And  echo  of  us  beoomen  others  brother. 
And  we  wol  slen  this  false  traitour  deth  : 
He  shal  be  slain,  he  that  so  many  sleth. 
By  Groddes  dignitee,  or  it  be  night. 

Togeder  han  thise  three  hir  trouthes  plight 
To  live  and  dien  eche  of  hem  for  other. 
As  though  he  were  his  owen  boren  brother. 
And  up  they  stert  al  dronken  in  this  rage. 
And  forth  they  gon  towardes  that  village. 
Of  which  the  tavemer  had  spoke  befom. 
And  many  a  grisly  oth  than  have  they  sworn. 
And  Cristes  blessed  body  they  to-rent ; 
Doth  shal  be  ded,  if  that  we  may  him  hent. 

Whan  they  han  gon  not  fully  half  a  mile. 
Right  as  they  wold  han  troden  over  a  stile. 
An  olde  man  and  a  poure  with  hem  mette. 
This  olde  man  ful  mekely  hem  grette. 
And  sayde  thus  ;  Now,  lordes,  Gkxi  you  see. 

The  proudest  of  thise  riotoures  three 
Answerd  agen ;  What  1  cherl,  with  soiy  grace, 
Why  art  thou  all  forwrapped  save  thy  face ! 
Why  livest  thou  so  longe  in  so  gret  age  t 

This  olde  man  gan  loke  in  his  visage , 
And  sayde  thus  ;  For  I  ne  cannot  finde 
A  man,  though  that  I  walked  into  Inde, 
Neither  in  citee,  ne  in  no  village. 
That  wolde  change  his  youths  for  min  age ; 
And  therfore  mote  I  han  min  age  still 
As  longe  time  as  it  is  Goddes  will. 
Ne  deth,  alas  !  ne  will  not  han  my  lif. 
Thus  walks  I  like  a  resteles  caitif. 
And  on  the  ground,  which  is  my  modres  gate^ 
I  knocks  wiSi  my  staf,  erlich  and  late, 
And  say  to  hire,  Leve  mother,  let  me  in. 
Lo,  how  I  vanidi,  flesh,  and  blood,  and  skin. 
Alas  1  whan  shul  my  bones  ben  at  rests ! 
Mother,  with  you  wold  I  changen  my  cheste. 
That  in  my  chambre  longe  time  hath  be. 
Ye,  for  an  heren  clout  to  wrap  in  me. 
But  yet  to  me  she  wol  not  don  that  graee^ 
For  which  fill  pale  and  welked  is  my  face. 

But,  sires,  to  you  it  is  no  curtesie 
To  speke  unto  an  olde  man  vilanie, 
But  he  trespass  in  word  oi  elles  in  dede. 
In  holy  writ  ye  moun  yourselven  rede  ; 
Ageins  an  olde  man,  here  upon  his  hede, 
Ye  shuld  arise :  thwfore  I  yeve  you  rede. 
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Xe  doth  nDto  vi  olde  man  non  harm  now. 
No  more  than  that  ye  wold  a  man  did  you 
In  age,  if  that  ye  may  so  long  abide. 
And  God  be  with  yoo,  wher  ye  go  or  ride. 
I  moste  go  thider  as  I  have  to  go. 

Nay,  olde  cherl,  by  God  thou  shalt  not  so, 
Sajde  thia  other  haurdour  anon  ; 
Tboa  partest  not  ao  lightly  by  Seint  John. 
Tboo  spake  right  now  of  thilke  traitour  detb. 
That  in  this  oontree  all  our  frendee  sleth  ; 
Have  here  my  trouth  as  thou  art  his  espie ; 
Tell  vher  he  is,  or  thou  shalt  it  abie, 
Br  God  and  by  the  holy  Sacrement ; 
For  flothly  thou  art  on  of  his  assent 
Toslen  ua  yonge  folk,  thou  false  thefe. 

Now,  aires,  quod  he,  if  it  be  you  so  lefe 
Tofindieiideth,  toume  up  this  croked  way, 
Far  in  that  grove  I  left  him  by  my  fay 
Coder  a  tree,  and  ther  he  wol  abide  ; 
Ne  far  roar  host  he  wol  him  nothing  hide. 
Se  ye  that  oke  t  right  ther  ye  shuln  him  find. 
God  asTe  jiou,  that  bought  agen  mankind. 
And  jou  amende  ;  thus  sayd  this  olde  man. 

And  everich  of  thiae  riotoures  ran, 
Til  they  eame  to  the  tree,  and  ther  they  found 
Uf  Fkireins  fine  of  gold  ycoined  round, 
Wd  nigfa  an  eighte  bushels,  as  hem  thought. 
No  ieqser  as  thtua.  after  dethe  they  sought, 
Bat  eefae  of  hem  so  glad  was  of  me  sight. 
For  that  the  floteins  ben  so  faire  and  bright, 
That  doim  they  sette  hem  by  the  precious  hord. 
The  werate  of  hem  he  spake  the  firste  word. 

Brethren,  quod  he,  tskke  kepe  what  I  shal  say  ; 
My  wit  ta  gret,  though  that  I  boui*de  and  play. 
Thb  tceaonr  hath  fortune  unto  us  yeven 
In  mirth  and  jolitee  our  lif  to  liven, 
Aad  lighUy  as  it  oometh,  so  wol  we  spend. 
£y,  Goddes  precious  dignitee,  who  wend 
ToHlay,  that  we  shald  ban  so  &ure  a  grace  ? 
Bot  might  this  gold  be  caried  fro  this  place 
Hwie  to  myn  hous,  or  elles  unto  youres, 
(Forwd  I  wote  that  all  this  gold  is  cures) 
Thume  were  we  in  high  felicitee. 
Bot  trewdy  by  day  it  may  not  be ; 
Men  woldoi  say  that  we  were  theeves  strong. 
And  for  our  owen  tresour  don  us  hong. 
Thia  tieaour  must  vcaried  be  by  niffht 
As  wiady  and  as  sleighly  as  it  might, 
^'berfore  I  rede,  that  cut  among  us  alle 
We  dxawe^  and  let  see  wher  the  cut  wol  falle : 
And  he  that  hath  the  cut,  with  herte  blith, 
Shal  rennen  to  the  toun,  and  that  ful  swith. 
And  bring  us  bred  and  win  ful  prively  : 
Aad  two  of  us  shal  kepen  subtilly 
This  tieaour  wel :  and  if  he  wol  not  tarien, 
Whan  it  is  night,  we  wol  this  tresour  carien 
By  on  aasent,  wher  as  us  thinketh  best. 

T^  on  of  hem  the  cut  brought  in  his  fest, 
And  bad  hem  drawe  and  loke  wher  it  wold  falle, 
^nd  it  fell  on  the  yongest  of  hem  alle : 
And  forth  toward  the  toun  he  went  anon. 
Aad  al  80  sone  as  that  he  was  agon, 
^bM  OQ  of  hem  spake  thus  unto  that  other ; 
^JMi  wotflst  we]  thou  art  my  sworen  bi*other, 
■byproftta  wol  I  tell  thee  right  anon. 
ThoQ  wost  wd  that  our  felaw  is  agon. 
And  hers  is  gtdd,  and  that  ful  gret  plentce, 
That  ahal  departed  ben  among  us  thi^ee. 
o«t  tttheles,  if  1  can  shape  it  so, 
^t  it  departed  were  among  us  two^ 


Had  I  not  don  a  frendes  turn  to  thee  ? 

That  other  answerd,  I  n'ot  how  that  may  be : 
He  wote  wel  that  the  gold  is  witti  us  tweye. 
What  shuln  we  don  I  what  shuln  we  to  him  seye? 

Shal  it  be  conseil  I  sayd  the  firste  ahrewe } 
And  I  shal  tellen  thee  in  wordes  fewe 
What  we  shul  don,  and  bring  it  wel  aboute. 

I  grante,  quod  that  other,  out  of  doute. 
That  by  my  trouth  I  wol  thee  not  bewreie. 

Now,  quod  the  first,  thou  wost  wel  we  ben  twele. 
And  tweie  of  us  shul  sti*enger  be  than  on. 
Loke,  whan  that  he  is  set,  thou  right  anon 
Arise,  as  though  thou  woldest  with  him  play ; 
And  I  shal  rive  him  thurgh  the  sides  tway. 
While  Uiat  thou  stroglest  with  him  as  in  game, 
And  with  thy  dagger  loke  thou  do  the  same  ; 
And  than  shal  all  this  gold  departed  be. 
My  dere  frend,  betwixen  thee  and  me  : 
Than  moun  we  bothe  our  lustes  al  fiilfiUe, 
And  play  at  dis  right  at  our  owen  wille. 
And  thus  accorded  ben  thise  shrewes  tweye. 
To  slen  the  thridde,  as  ye  ban  herd  me  seye. 

This  yongest,  which  that  wente  to  the  toun, 
Ful  oft  in  herte  he  rolleth  up  and  doun 
The  beautee  of  thise  floreins  newe  and  bright. 
0  Lord,  quod  he,  if  so  were  that  I  might 
Have  all  this  tr^ur  to  myself  alone, 
Ther  n'is  no  man  that  liveth  under  the  trone 
Of  God,  that  shulde  live  so  mery  as  I. 
And  at  the  last  the  fend  our  enemy 
Putte  in  his  thought,  that  he  shuld  poison  beye. 
With  which  he  mighte  slen  his  felaws  tweye. 
For  why,  the  fend  fond  him  in  swiche  living. 
That  he  had  leve  to  sorwe  him  to  bring. 
For  this  was  outrely  his  ful  entente 
To  slen  hem  both,  and  never  to  repente. 

And  forth  he  goth,  no  longer  wold  he  tary. 
Into  the  toun  unto  a  Potecary, 
And  praied  him  that  he  him  wolde  sell 
Som  poison,  that  he  might  his  ratouus  quell. 
And  eke  ther  was  a  polkat  in  his  hawe. 
That,  as  he  sayd,  his  capons  had  yslawe : 
And  fayn  he  wolde  him  wreken,  if  he  might, 
Of  verroine,  that  destroied  hem  by  night. 

The  Potecary  answerd.  Thou  shalt  have 
A  thing,  as  wislv  Grod  my  soule  save. 
In  all  Siis  world  ther  n*is  no  creature, 
That  ete  or  dronke  hath  of  this  confecture. 
Not  but  the  mountance  of  a  corne  of  whete. 
That  he  ne  shal  his  lif  anon  forlete  ; 
Ye,  sterve  he  shal,  and  that  in  lesse  while. 
Than  thou  wolt  gon  a  pas  not  but  a  mile ; 
This  poison  is  so  strong  and  violent. 

This  cursed  num  haUi  in  his  bond  yhent 
This  poison  in  a  box,  and  swithe  he  ran 
Into  the  nexte  strete  unto  a  man. 
And  borwed  of  him  large  botelles  three  ; 
And  in  the  two  the  poison  poured  he  ; 
The  thridde  he  kepte  clone  for  his  drinke. 
For  all  the  night  he  shope  him  for  to  swinka 
In  carying  of  the  gold  out  of  that  place. 

And  whan  this  riotour,  with  sory  gitice. 
Hath  filled  with  win  his  grete  botelles  three. 
To  his  felawes  agen  repaircth  he. 

What  nedeth  it  therof  to  sermon  more  I 
For  right  as  they  had  cast  his  deth  before. 
Right  so  they  ban  him  slain,  and  that  anon. 
And  whan  that  this  was  don,  thus  spake  that  oa 
Now  let  us  sit  and  drinke,  and  make  us  mery. 
And  afterward  we  wiln  his  body  bery. 
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And  with  that  word  it  happed  him  par  cat^ 
To  take  the  boteile,  ther  the  poisoD  was, 
And  dronke,  and  yave  his  felaw  drinke  also, 
For  which  anon  they  storve  bothe  two. 

Bat  certes  I  suppose  that  Avicenne 
Wrote  never  in  no  canon,  ne  in  no  fenne, 
Mo  wonder  signes  of  empoisoning, 
Than  had  thise  wretches  two  or  fair  ending. 
Thus  ended  ben  thise  homicides  two, 
And  eke  the  false  empoisoner  also. 

O  cursednesse  of  alle  curaednesse  I 
O  traitours  homicide  1    O  wickednesse  I 

0  glotonie,  luxurie,  and  hasardrie  1 
Thou  blasphemour  of  Crist  with  vilanie. 
And  othes  grete,  of  usage  and  of  pride  I 
Alas  I  mankinde,  how  may  it  betide, 

That  to  thv  Creatour,  whi<ui  that  thee  wrought. 
And  with  his  precious  herte-blood  thee  bought. 
Thou  art  so  false  and  so  unkind,  alas  ! 

Now,  good  men,  God  foryeve  you  your  trespas, 
And  ware  you  fro  the  sinne  of  avarice. 
Min  holy  pardon  may  you  all  warice, 
So  that  ye  off^  nobles  or  starlinges, 
Or  elles  silver  broches,  spones,  ringes. 
Boweth  your  bed  under  this  holy  Bulle. 
Cometh  up,  ye  wives,  and  offreth  of  your  wolle  ; 
Your  names  I  entre  here  in  my  roll  anon  ; 
Into  the  blisse  of  heven  shul  ye  gon  : 

1  you  assoile  by  min  high  powere. 

You  Uiat  wiln  offre,  as  clone  and  eke  as  dere 
As  ye  were  borne.     Lo,  sires,  thus  I  preclie ; 
And  Jesu  Crist,  that  is  our  soules  leche. 
So  grannte  yon  his  pardon  to  receive  ; 
For  that  is  best,  I  wol  yon  not  deceive. 

But,  sires,  o  word  forgate  I  in  my  tale  ; 
I  have  relikes  and  pardon  in  my  male, 
As  {aire  as  any  man  in  Englelond, 
Which  were  me  yeven  by  the  Popes  bond. 
If  any  of  you  wol  of  devotion 
Offren,  and  han  min  absolution, 
Cometh  forth  anon,  and  kneleth  here  adoun. 
And  mekely  receiveth  my  pardoun. 


Or  elles  taketh  pardon,  as  ye  wende, 

Al  newe  and  freshe  at  every  tonnes  ende, 

So  that  ye  offren  alway  newe  and  newe. 

Nobles  or  pens,  which  that  ben  good  and  trewe^ 

It  is  an  honour  to  everich  that  is  here, 

That  ye  monn  have  a  suiBsant  pardonen 

To  assoilen  yon  in  oontree  as  ye  ride. 

For  aventures,  which  that  moun  betide. 

Paraventure  ther  may  fidle  on,  or  two, 

Donn  of  his  hors,  and  breke  his  neeke  atwo. 

Loke,  which  a  seurtee  is  it  to  yon  alle. 

That  I  am  in  your  felawship  yfalle. 

That  may  assoile  you  bothe  more  and  laase, 

Whan  that  the  soule  shal  fro  the  body  pniwn 

I  rede  that  our  hoste  shal  beginne. 

For  he  is  most  envolnped  in  sinne. 

Come  forth,  sire  hoste,  and  offre  first  anon. 

And  thou  shalt  kisse  Uie  relikes  everidi  on. 

Ye  for  a  grote  ;  unbokel  anon  thy  purse. 

Nay  nay,  quod  he,  than  have  I  Cristes  enrse. 
Let  be,  quod  he,  it  shal  not  be,  so  the  ich» 
Thou  woldest  make  me  kisse  thin  olde  breeh. 
And  swere  it  were  a  relike  of  a  seint. 
Though  it  were  with  thy  foundement  depeini. 
But  bv  the  crois,  which  that  Seint  Heleine  fond, 
I  wolde  I  had  thin  coilons  in  min  hond, 
Instede  of  relikes,  or  of  seiutuarie. 
Let  cut  hem  of,  I  wol  thee  help  hem  earie  ; 
Thev  shul  be  shrined  in  an  hogges  tord. 

This  Pardoner  answered  not  a  word  ; 
So  wroth  he  was,  no  word  ne  wolde  he  saj. 

Now,  quod  our  hoste,  I  wol  no  longer  play 
With  thee,  ne  with  non  other  Angry  man. 

But  right  anon  the  worthy  knight  began, 
(Whan  that  he  saw  that  all  the  peple  lough) 
No  more  of  this,  for  it  is  right  ynough. 
Sire  Pardoner,  be  mery  and  glad  of  chere  ; 
And  ye,  sire  hoste,  that  ben  to  me  so  dere, 
I  pray  you  that  ye  kisse  the  Pardoner  ; 
And,  Pardoner,  I  pray  thee  draw  thee  ner. 
And  as  we  diden,  let  us  laugh  and  play. 
Anon  they  kissed,  and  riden  forth  hir  way. 


THE  SHIPMANNES  TALE. 


THE  SHIPMANNES  PROLOGUE. 


Our  hoste  upon  his  stirrops  stode  anon, 

And  saide  ;  Good  men,  herkeneth  everich  on, 

This  was  a  thrifty  tale  for  the  nones. 

Sire  parish  preest,  quod  he,  for  Goddes  bones, 

Tell  us  a  tale,  as  was  thy  forward  yore : 

I  see  wel  that  ye  lemed  men  in  lore 

Can  mochel  good,  by  Goddes  dignitee. 

The  Person  him  answerd,  Benediciie  I 
What  eileth  the  man,  so  sinfully  to  swere  1 

Our  hoste  answerd,  0  Jankm,  be  ve  there! 
Now,  good  men,  quod  our  hoste,  herkneth  to  me. 
I  smell  a  loUer  in  the  wind,  quod  he. 
Abideth  for  Goddes  digne  passion, 
For  we  shul  han  a  predication  : 
TbistloIIer  here  wol  prechen  us  sorawhat. 
^  Nay  by  my  lather's  soule,  that  shal  he  nat, 
Sayde  the  Shipman,  here  shal  he  nat  preche, 


He  shal  no  gospel  glosen  here  ne  teche. 

We  leven  aU  in  the  gret  God,  qnod  he. 

He  wolde  sowen  som  difBcultee, 

Or  springen  cockle  in  our  dene  come. 

And  theifore,  hoste,  I  wame  thee  befome, 

My  joly  body  shal  a  tale  telle. 

And  I  shal  clinken  you  so  mery  a  belle. 

That  I  shal  waken  all  this  compagnie : 

But  it  shal  not  ben  of  philosophie, 

Ne  of  physike,  ne  termes  qneinte  of  lawe  ; 

Ther  is  but  litel  Latin  in  my  mawe. 


THE  SHIPMANNES  TALE. 

A  Maschant  whilom  dwelled  at  Sdnt  Denise, 
That  riche  was,  for  which  men  held  him  « 
A  wif  he  had  of  excellent  beautee. 
And  compaignable,  and  revclous  was  she, 
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Whidi  18  a  thing  that  cauBeth  more  dispence. 
Than  worth  is  all  the  chere  and  reverence, 
Tbat  men  hem  don  at  feetes  and  at  dances. 
Sviefae  aalatationa  and  contenaDoes 
Panen,  as  doth  a  shadwe  upon  the  wall : 
Bat  wo  is  him  that  payen  mote  for  all. 
The  ady  hosbond  algate  he  mote  pay, 
He  mote  ns  clothe  and  he  mote  us  array 
AJl  for  his  owen  worship  richely  : 
Is  which  array  we  danoen  jolily. 
And  if  that  he  may  not  paraventure^ 
Or  elles  lost  not  swiche  dispence  endure, 
Bat  thinketh  it  is  wasted  and  ylost, 
Than  mote  another  payen  for  oar  cost, 
Or  lene  as  sold,  and  that  is  perilous. 

This  oobw  Marchant  held  a  worthy  hous, 
For  whidi  he  had  all  day  so  gret  repaire 
For  his  largesse,  and  for  his  wif  was  faire, 
That  vraadet  is  :  but  hericeneth  to  my  tale. 
Amooges  all  thise  gestee  gret  and  smale, 
Ther  was  a  Monk,  a  faire  man  and  a  bold, 
I  trow  a  thritty  winter  he  was  old. 
That  ever  in  on  was  drawing  to  that  place. 
Hub  yooge  Monk,  that  was  so  faire  of  face, 
Aeqoainted  was  so  with  this  goode  man, 
Scthen  that  lur  firste  knowlege  began, 
That  in  his  hoos  as  iamilier  was  he, 
As  it  peanbie  is  any  frend  to  be. 
Aad  fir  as  mochel  as  this  goode  man 
And  dee  this  M<Mik,  of  which  that  I  began, 
Were  bothe  two  ybome  in  o  Tillage, 
The  Monk  him  daimeth,  as  for  cosinage. 
And  he  again  him  sayd  not  ones  nay, 
Bat  was  as  glad  theiof,  as  foule  of  day  ; 
For  to  his  herte  it  was  a  gret  plesance. 

Thus  ben  they  knit  with  eteme  alliance, 
Aad  eche  of  hem  san  other  for  to  ensure 
Of  brotherhed,  while  that  hire  lif  may  dure. 

Free  was  Dan  John,  and  namely  of  dispence 
As  in  that  hous,  and  ful  of  diligence 
To  don  plesance,  and  also  gret  costage  : 
He  not  fbrgate  to  veve  the  leste  page 
Id  aQ  that  hous ;  but,  after  hir  degree. 
He  jare  the  lord,  and  sithen  his  meinee, 
Wlttn  that  he  came,  som  manor  honest  thing  ; 
For  which  they  were  as  glad  of  his  coming 
As  foole  is  iayn,  whan  that  the  sonne  up  riseth. 
No  more  of  this  as  now,  for  it  suflBceth. 
Bat  so  befell,  this  Marchant  on  a  day 
Shope  him  to  maken  redy  his  array 
Toward  the  toon  of  Brogses  for  to  fare. 
To  hyen  ther  a  portion  of  ware  : 
For  whidi  he  hath  to  Paris  sent  anon 
A  BMsnger,  and  praied  hath  Dan  John 
That  he  shuld  come  to  Seint  Denis,  and  pleie 
With  him,  and  with  his  wif,  a  day  or  tweie. 
Or  he  to  Bmnes  went,  in  alio  wise. 

This  noble  Monk,  of  which  I  you  devise. 
Hath  of  his  Abbot,  as  him  list,  licence, 
(Beesose  he  was  a  man  of  high  prudence, 
And  eke  ar  officer  out  for  to  ride. 
To  seen  hir  granges,  and  hir  hemes  wide) 
And  vnio  Seint  Denis  he  oometh  anon. 

Who  was  so  welcome  as  my  lord  Dan  John, 
<  Jar  dere  eoosin,  ftil  of  eurtesie  1 
With  him  he  brought  a  jubbe  of  Malvesie, 
And  eke  another  ful  of  fine  Vemage, 
And  volatile,  as  ay  was  his  usage  : 
And  thus  I  let  hem  ete,  and  drinke,  and  pleye, 
"^his  noidiant  and  this  monk,  a  day  or  tweye. 


The  thridde  day  this  marchant  up  ariseih. 
And  on  his  nedes  sadly  him  aviseth  : 
And  up  into  his  couotour  hous  goth  he. 
To  reken  with  himselven,  wel  may  be, 
Of  thilke  yere,  how  that  it  with  him  stood. 
And  how  that  he  dispended  had  his  good. 
And  if  that  he  encresed  were  or  non. 
His  bookes  and  his  bagges  many  on 
He  laytli  befom  him  on  his  counting  bord. 
Ful  riche  was  his  tresour  and  his  hord  ; 
For  which  ful  fast  his  couotour  dore  he  slu't  ; 
And  eke  he  n'olde  no  -man  shuld  him  let 
Of  his  accountes,  for  Uie  mene  time  : 
And  thus  he  sit,  til  it  was  passed  prime. 

Dan  John  was  risen  in  tne  morwe  also. 
And  in  the  gardin  walketh  to  and  fro, 
And  hath  his  thinges  sayd  ful  curteisly. 

This  goode  wif  came  walking  prively 
Into  the  gardin,  ther  he  walketh  soft. 
And  him  salueth,  as  she  hath  don  oft : 
A  maiden  child  came  in  hire  compagnie, 
Which  as  hire  lust  she  may  governe  and  gie. 
For  yet  under  the  yerde  was  the  maide. 

0  dere  cosin  miu  Dan  John,  she  saide, 
What  aileth  you  so  rathe  for  to  arise ! 

Nece,  quod  he,  it  ought  ynough  suffise 
Five  houres  for  to  slepe  upon  a  night : 
But  it  were  for  an  olde  appalled  wight. 
As  ben  thise  wedded  men,  that  lie  and  dure. 
As  in  a  fourme  sitteth  a  wery  hare. 
Were  al  forstraught  with  houndes  gret  and  smal.^ 
But,  dere  nece,  why  be  ye  so  pale  I 
I  trowe  certes,  that  our  goode  man 
Hath  you  laboured,  sith  this  night  begnn, 
That  you  were  nede  to  resten  hastily. 
And  with  that  word  ho  lough  ful  merily, 
And  of  his  owen  tliought  he  weze  all  red. 

This  fidre  wif  gan  for  to  shake  hire  bed. 
And  saied  thus  ;  Ye,  God  wote  all,  quod  she. 
Nay,  cosin  min,  it  stant  not  so  ^ith  me. 
For  by  that  God,  that  yave  me  soule  and  lif. 
In  all  the  reame  of  Fraunce  is  ther  no  wif, 
That  lasse  lust  hath  to  that  sory  play ; 
For  I  may  singe  alas  and  wala  wa 
That  I  was  borne,  but  to  no  wight  (quod  she) 
Dare  I  not  tell  how  that  it  stant  with  me. 
Wherfore  I  thinke  out  of  this  lond  to  weude. 
Or  dies  of  myself  to  make  an  ende. 
So  ful  am  I  of  drede  and  eke  of  care. 

This  monk  began  upon  this  wif  to  stare, 
And  sayd,  Alas  1  my  nece,  God  forbede, 
That  ye  for  any  sorwe,  or  any  drede. 
Fordo  yourself :  but  telleth  me  your  grefe, 
Paraventure  I  may  in  your  miscliefe 
Conseile  or  helpe :  and  therfore  telleth  me 
All  your  annoy,  for  it  shal  ben  secree. 
For  on  my  Portos  here  I  make  an  oth. 
That  never  in  my  lif,  for  lefe  ne  luth, 
Ne  shal  I  of  no  conseil  you  bewray. 

The  same  agen  to  you,  quod  she,  I  say. 
By  God  and  by  this  Portos  I  you  swere. 
Though  men  me  woldeu  all  in  peces  tore, 
Ne  slml  I  never,  for  to  gon  to  helle, 
Bewrey  o  word  of  thing  that  ye  me  tell, 
Nought  for  no  cosinage,  ne  alliance. 
But  veraily  for  love  and  affiance. 
Thus  ben  they  swonie,  and  hereupon  they  kiste^ 
And  eche  of  hem  told  other  what  hem  liste. 

Cosin,  quod  she,  if  that  I  had  a  space. 
As  I  have  non,  and  namely  in  tliis  phu^e, 
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Thau  wold  I  tell  a  legend  of  my  lif. 
What  I  have  suffred  sith  I  was  a  wif 
With  min  husbond,  al  be  he  your  cosin. 

Nay,  quod  this  monk,  by  God  and  Seint  Martin, 
Ho  n'is  no  more  cosin  unto  me. 
Than  is  the  leef  that  hangeth  on  the  tree : 
I  depe  him  so  by  Seint  Denis  of  France 
To  ban  the  more  cause  of  acquaintance 
Of  you,  which  I  have  loved  specially 
Aboven  alle  women  sikerly. 
This  swere  I  you  on  my  professioun  : 
Tclleth  your  grefe,  lest  that  he  come  adoun. 
And  hasteth  you,  and  goth  away  anon. 

Mv  dere  love,  quod  she,  o  my  Dan  John, 
Ful  lefe  were  me  this  conseil  for  to  hide, 
But  out  it  mote,  I  may  no  lenger  abide. 

Myn  husbond  is  to  me  the  werste  man, 
That  ever  was  sith  that  the  world  began : 
But  sith  I  am  a  wif,  it  sit  not  me 
To  tellen  no  wight  of  our  privetee. 
Neither  in  bed,  ne  in  non  other  place  ; 
God  shilde  I  shulde  it  tellen  for  his  grace  ; 
A  wif  ne  shal  not  sayn  of  hire  husbond 
But  all  honour,  as  I  can  understond  ; 
Save  unto  you  thus  moch  I  tellen  shal : 
As  helpe  me  God,  he  is  nought  worth  at  all. 
In  no  degree,  the  value  of  a  flie. 
But  yet  me  greveth  most  his  nigardie  : 
And  wel  ye  wot,  that  women  naturally 
Desiren  thinges  sixe,  as  wel  as  I. 
They  wolden  that  hir  husbondes  shulden  be 
Hardy,  and  wise,  and  riche,  and  therto  free, 
And  buxome  to  his  wif,  and  fresh  a-bedde. 
But  by  that  ilke  Lord  that  for  us  bledde, 
For  his  honour  myselven  for  to  array, 
A  sonday  next  I  muste  nodes  pay 
An  hundred  franks,  or  elles  am  I  lome. 
Yet  were  me  lever  that  I  were  unbome, 
Than  me  were  don  a  sclandre  or  vilanie. 
And  if  min  husboQd  eke  might  it  espie, 
I  n'ere  but  lost ;  and  therfore  I  you  prey 
Lene  me  this  summe,  or  elles  mote  I  dey. 
Dan  John,  I  say,  lene  me  this  hundred  frankes  ; 
Parde  1  wol  not  faille  you  my  thankes, 
If  that  you  list  to  do  that  I  you  pray. 
For  at  a  certain  day  I  wol  you  pay. 
And  do  to  you  what  plesance  and  service 
That  I  may  don,  right  as  you  list  devise  : 
And  but  I  do,  God  take  on  me  vengeance. 
As  foule  as  ever  had  Genelon  of  France. 

This  gentil  monk  answerd  in  this  manere  ; 
Now  trewely,  min  owen  lady  dere, 
I  have  (quod  he)  on  you  so  grete  a  routhe, 
That  I  you  swere,  and  plighte  vou  my  trouthe, 
That  whan  your  husbond  is  to  Flandres  fare, 
I  wol  deliver  you  out  of  this  care. 
For  I  wol  bringen  you  an  hundreid  frankes. 
And  with  that  word  he  caught  hire  by  the  flankes, 
And  hire  embraced  hard,  and  kiste  hire  oft. 
Goth  now  your  way,  quod  he,  al  stille  and  soft, 
And  let  us  dine  as  sone  as  that  ye  may. 
For  by  my  kalender  it  is  prime  of  day : 
Groth  now,  and  beth  as  trewe  as  I  shal  be. 

Now  elles  God  forbede,  sire,  quod  she  ; 
And  forth  she  goth,  as  joly  as  a  pie. 
And  bad  the  cokes  that  they  shuld  hem  hie, 
So  that  men  mighten  dine,  and  that  anon. 
Up  to  hire  husbond  is  this  wif  ygon. 
And  knocketh  at  his  countour  boldely. 
Qui  est  la  9  quod  he.    Peter,  it  am  I, 


Quod  she.     What,  sire,  how  longe  wol  ye  fast  t 

How  longe  time  wol  ye  reken  and  cast 

Your  summes,  and  your  bookes,  and  your  thinges) 

The  devil  have  part  of  all  swiche  rekeningea. 

Ye  han  ynough  parde  of  Goddes  sonde. 

Come  doun  to-day,  and  let  your  bagges  stonde. 

Ne  be  ye  not  ashamed,  that  Dan  John 

Shal  fasting  all  this  day  elenge  gon  1 

What !  let  us  here  a  masse,  and  go  we  dine. 

Wif,  quod  this  man,  litel  canst  thou  divine 
The  curious  besinesse  that  we  have : 
For  of  us  chapmen,  all  so  God  me  save. 
And  by  that  lord  that  cleped  is  Seint  Ive, 
Scarsly  amonges  twenty  ten  shul  thrive 
Continuelly,  lasting  unto  oure  age. 
We  moun  wel  maken  chere  and  good  visage. 
And  driven  forth  the  world  as  it  may  be. 
And  kepen  oure  eetat  in  privitee. 
Til  we  be  ded,  or  elles  that  we  play 
A  pilgrimage,  or  gon  out  of  the  way. 
And  therfore  have  I  gret  necessitee 
Upon  this  queinte  world  to  avisen  me. 
For  evermore  mote  we  stond  in  drede 
Of  hap  and  fortune  in  our  chapmanhede. 

To  Flandres  wol  I  go  to-morwe  at  day. 
And  come  agein  as  sone  as  ever  I  may  : 
For  which,  my  dere  wif,  I  thee  beseke 
As  be  to  every  wight  buxom  and  meke. 
And  for  to  kepe  our  good  be  curious. 
And  honestly  goveme  wel  our  hous. 
Thou  hast  vnough,  in  every  maner  wise. 
That  to  a  thrifty  houshold  may  suffice. 
Thee  Ucketh  non  array,  ne  no  vitaille  ; 
Of  silver  in  thy  purse  shalt  thou  not  faille. 
And  with  that  word  his  countour  dore  he  ahettei 
And  doun  he  goth  ;  no  lenger  wold  he  lette  ; 
And  hastily  a  masse  was  ther  saide. 
And  spedily  the  tables  were  ylaide, 
And  to  the  diner  faste  they  hem  spedde, 
And  richely  this  monk  the  chapman  fedde. 

And  after  diner  Dan  John  sobrely 
This  chapman  toke  apart,  and  prively 
He  said  him  thus  ;  Cosin,  it  stondeth  so. 
That,  wel  I  see,  to  Bruggee  ye  wol  sOy 
God  and  Seint  Austin  spede  you  and  gide. 
I  pray  you,  cosin,  wisely  that  ye  ride  ; 
Govemeth  you  also  of  your  diete 
Attemprely,  and  namely  in  this  hete. 
Betwix  us  two  nedeth  no  strange  fare  ; 
Farewel,  cosin,  Grod  shilde  you  fro  care. 
If  any  thing  ther  be  by  day  or  night, 
If  it  lie  in  my  power  and  my  might. 
That  ye  me  wol  command  in  any  wise, 
It  shid  be  don,  right  as  ye  wol  devise. 

But  o  thing  or  ye  to,  if  it  may  be, 
I  wolde  prayen  you  K>r  to  lene  mo 
An  hundred  frankes  for  a  weke  or  tweye. 
For  certain  bestes  that  I  muste  beye. 
To  storen  with  a  place  that  is  oures  : 

iGod  helpe  me  so,  I  wold  that  it  were  yottros) 
shal  not  faille  surely  of  my  day, 
Not  for  a  thousand  fi'ankes,  a  mile  way. 
But  let  this  thing  be  secre^  I  you  preye  ; 
For  yet  to-night  thise  bestes  mote  1  beye. 
And  fare  now  wel,  min  owen  cosin  dere. 
Grand  mercy  of  your  cost  and  of  your  ehere. 

This  noble  marchant  gentil  ly  anon 
Answerd  and  said,  0  cosin  min  Dan  John, 
Now  sikerly  this  is  a  smal  requcate  : 
My  gold  is  youres,  whan  that  it  you  kste* 
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And  not  only  my  gold,  bnt  my  chaffare  : 
Take  what  yoa  lesl,  God  shilde  that  ye  spare. 
But  o  thing  ia,  ye  know  it  wel  ynough 
Of  diapmeii,  tluU  hir  money  is  hir  plough. 
We  moon  ereaneen  while  we  han  a  name. 
Bat  goodies  for  to  ben  it  is  no  game. 
Pay  it  agen,  whan  it  lith  in  your  ese ; 
After  my  mieht  ful  fiiyn  wold  I  you  plese. 

Thise  hundred  frankes  fet  he  forth  anon, 
And  prively  he  toke  hem  to  Dan  John  : 
No  Wight  in  al  this  world  wist  of  this  lone. 
Saving  this  marehant,  and  Dan  John  alone. 
They  drinke,  and  speke,  androme  awhile  andpleye, 
TH  that  Dan  John  rideth  to  his  abbeye. 

The  morwe  came,  and  forth  this  marchant  rideth 
To  Flandres  ward,  his  prentis  wel  him  gideth, 
TO  he  came  in  to  Bmgges  merily. 
Now  golh  this  marchant  faste  and  besily 
About  his  nede,  and  bieth,  and  creanceth  ; 
He  neither  playeth  at  the  dis,  ne  danceth ; 
But  as  a  marchant,  shortly  for  to  tell, 
He  ledeth  his  lif,  and  ther  I  let  him  dwelL 

The  sonday  next  the  marchant  was  agon. 
To  Seint  Denis  Ycomen  is  Dan  John, 
With  eroone  and  berde  all  fresh  and  newe  yshave. 
la  sU  tfie  hous  ther  n'as  so  litel  a  knave, 
Xe  no  wight  elles,  that  he  n*as  ful  fain. 
For  that  ray  lord  Dan  John  was  come  again. 
And  shortly  to  the  point  right  for  to  eon. 
This  iaire  wif  acconleth  with  Dan  John, 
That  far  tbiae  hundred  frankes  he  shuld  all  night 
Haven  hire  in  his  armes  bolt-upright : 
And  this  accord  parformed  was  in  dede. 
lo  mirth  all  night  a  besy  lif  they  lede 
Til  it  was  day,  that  Dan  John  yede  his  way, 
Afid  bad  the  meinie  farewel,  have  good  day. 
For  Doa  of  hem,  ne  no  wight  in  the  toun, 
Bath  of  Dan  John  risht  non  suspectioun  ; 
Aad  forth  he  rideth  home  to  hb  abbey. 
Or  wfaer  him  liste,  no  more  of  him  I  sey. 

This  marchanty  whan  that  ended  was  the  faire, 
To  Seint  Denis  he  gan  for  to  repaire. 
And  with  his  wif  he  maketh  feste  and  chere, 
Aad  tdletih  hire  that  chafiare  is  so  dere. 
That  nodes  mnste  he  make  a  chevisance, 
For  he  was  bonde  in  a  recognisance. 
To  payen  twenty  thousand  sheldes  anon. 
For  whidi  this  marchant  is  to  Paris  gon 
To  borwe  of  certain  frendes  that  he  hadde 
A  eertain  firankes,  and  som  with  him  he  ladde. 
And  whan  that  he  was  come  in  to  the  toun, 
For  gret  chiertee  and  gret  affectionn 
I'oto  Dan  John  he  gotia  him  first  to  pleye  ; 
Not  for  to  axe  or  borwe  of  him  moneye, 
Bat  for  to  wete  and  seen  of  his  welfore, 
Afid  for  to  tellen  him  of  his  chaffare, 
A«  frendes  don,  whan  thev  ben  mette  in  fere. 

Dm  John  him  maketh  feste  and  mery  cherc  ; 
And  he  him  tolde  agen  ful  specially, 
Hofw  he  had  wel  ybought  and  graciously 
'Thanked  he  God)  all  hole  his  marchandise : 
Save  that  he  must  in  alle  manure  wise 
Maken  a  chevisance,  as  for  his  beste  : 
And  than  he  shulde  ben  in  joye  and  reste. 
Bin  John  answered,  Certes  I  am  fain, 
Thst  ye  in  hele  be  comen  home  again  : 
And  if  that  I  were  riche,  as  have  I  blisse, 
Of  twenty  thousand  sheldes  shuld  ye  not  misse, 

^(v  ye  to  kindely  this  other  day 

Uate  me  gold,  and  as  I  can  and  may 


I  thanke  you,  by  God  and  by  Seint  Jame. 
But  natheles  I  toke  unto  our  Dame, 
Your  wif  at  homo,  the  same  gold  again 
Upon  your  benche,  she  wote  it  wel  certain. 
By  certain  tokenes  that  I  can  hire  tell. 
Now  by  your  leve,  I  may  no  longer  dwell  ; 
Our  abbot  wol  out  of  this  toun  anon. 
And  in  his  compagnie  I  muste  gon. 
Grete  wel  our  dame,  min  owen  nece  swete. 
And  farewel,  dere  cosin,  til  we  mete. 

This  marchant,  which  that  was  ful  ware  and  wiae^ 
Creanced  hath,  and  paide  eke  in  Paris 
To  certain  Lumbardes  redy  in  hir  bond 
The  summe  of  gold,  and  gate  of  hem  his  bond. 
And  home  he  goth,  mery  as  a  popingay. 
For  wel  he  knew  he  stood  in  swiche  array, 
That  nodes  muste  he  winne  in  that  viage 
A  thousand  frankes,  above  all  his  costage. 

His  wif  ful  redy  mette  him  at  the  gate. 
As  she  was  wont  of  old  usage  algate  : 
And  all  that  night  in  mirthe  they  ben  sette, 
For  he  was  riche,  and  clerely  out  of  dette. 
Whan  it  was  day,  this  marchant  gan  enbrnce 
His  wif  all  newe,  and  kiste  hire  in  hire  face. 
And  up  he  goth,  and  maketh  it  ful  tough. 
No  more,  quod  she,  by  God  ye  have  ynough  : 
And  wantonly  agen  with  him  she  plaide. 
Til  at  the  last  this  marchant  to  hire  saide. 

By  Grod,  quod  he,  I  am  a  litel  wrothe 
With  you,  my  wif,  although  it  be  me  lothe  : 
And  wote  ye  why  I  by  God,  as  that  I  gesse. 
That  ye  han  made  a  manere  strangenesse 
Betwixen  me  and  my  cosin  Dan  John. 
Ye  shuld  have  warned  me,  or  I  had  gon. 
That  he  you  had  an  hundred  frankes  paide 
By  redy  token  :  and  held  him  evil  apaide. 
For  that  I  to  him  spake  of  chevisance  : 
(Me  semed  so  as  by  his  contenance) 
But  natheles  by  God  our  heven  king, 
I  thoughte  not  to  axe  of  him  no  thing. 
I  pray  thee,  wif,  ne  do  thou  no  more  so. 
Tell  me  alway,  er  that  I  fro  thee  go, 
If  any  dettour  hath  in  min  absence 
Ypaide  thee,  lest  thurgh  thy  negligence 
I  might  him  axe  a  thing  diat  he  hath  paide. 

This  wif  was  not  aferde  ne  affraide. 
But  boldely  she  saide,  and  that  anon  ; 
Mary  I  defie  that  false  monk  Dan  John, 
I  kepe  not  of  his  tokenes  never  a  del : 
He  toke  me  certain  gold,  I  wote  it  wel. 
What  1  evil  thedome  on  his  monkes  snoute  1 
For,  God  it  wote,  I  wend  withouten  doute. 
That  he  had  yeve  it  me,  because  of  you. 
To  don  therwith  min  honour  and  my  prow. 
For  cosinage,  and  eke  for  belie  chere, 
That  he  hath  had  ful  often  times  here. 
But  sith  I  see  I  stonde  in  swiche  disjoint, 
I  wol  answere  you  shortly  to  the  point. 

Ye  have  mo  slakke  dettours  than  am  I : 
For  I  wol  pay  you  wel  and  redily 
Fro  day  to  dav,  and  if  so  be  I  faille, 
I  am  your  wii^  score  it  upon  my  taile. 
And  1  shal  pay  as  sone  as  ever  I  may. 
For  by  my  trouth,  I  have  on  min  array. 
And  not  in  waste,  bestowed  it  every  del. 
And  for  I  have  bestowed  it  so  wel 
For  your  honour,  for  Goddes  sake  I  say, 
As  beth  not  wrothe,  but  let  us  laugh  and  play. 
Ye  shal  my  joly  body  han  to  wedde  : 
I  By  God  I  n*iU  not  pay  you  but  a-bedde : 
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Foryere  it  me,  min  owen  spouse  dere  ; 
Turne  hitherward  and  maketh  better  chere. 
This  marchant  saw  ther  was  no  remedy  : 
And  for  to  chide,  it  n'ere  but  a  foly, 
Sith  that  the  thing  may  not  amended  be. 


Now,  wif,  he  said,  and  I  foryeve  it  thee ; 
But  by  thy  lif  ne  be  no  more  so  large  ; 
Kepe  bet  my  good,  this  yeve  I  thee  in  charge. 
Thus  endeth  now  my  tale,  and  God  us  sende 
Taiing  ynough,  unto  our  Uves  ende. 


THE  PRIORESSES  TALE. 


THE  PRIORESSES  PROLOGUE. 


Wbl  said  by  corpus  Domini^  quod  our  Hoste, 
Now  longe  mote  thou  sailen  by  the  coste, 
Thou  gentil  Maister,  gentil  Marinere. 
God  give  the  monke  a  tliousand  Ust  quad  yere. 
A  ha,  felawes,  beth  ware  of  swiche  a  jape. 
The  monke  put  in  the  mannes  hode  an  ape^ 
And  in  his  wifes  eke,  by  Seint  Austin. 
Draweth  no  monkes  more  into  your  in. 

But  now  passe  over,  and  let  us  seke  aboute. 
Who  shal  now  tellen  first  of  all  this  route 
Another  tale  :  and  with  that  word  he  said. 
As  curteisly  as  it  had  ben  a  maid, 

My  lady  Prioresse,  by  your  leve, 
So  that  I  wist  I  shuld  you  not  agreve, 
I  wolde  demon,  that  ye  tellen  shold 
A  tale  next,  if  so  were  that  ye  wold. 
Now  wol  ye  vouchesauf,  my  lady  dere  i 

Gladly,  quod  she,  and  saide  as  ye  shul  here* 
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O  Lord  our  lord,  thy  name  how  merveillous 
Is  in  this  large  world  ysprad  I  (quod  she) 
For  not  al  only  thy  laude  precious 
Parfourmed  is  by  men  of  dignitee. 
But  by  the  mouth  of  children  thy  bountee 
Parfourmed  is,  for  on  the  brest  souking 
Somtime  shewen  they  thin  herying. 

Wherfore  in  laude,  as  I  can  best  and  may, 
Of  thee  and  of  the  white  lily  flour. 
Which  that  thee  bare,  and  is  a  maide  alway, 
To  tell  a  storie  I  wol  do  my  labour  ; 
Not  that  I  may  encresen  hire  honour. 
For  she  hireselven  is  honour  and  rote 
Of  bountee,  next  hire  sone,  and  soules  bote. 

O  mother  maide,  o  maide  and  mother  fre, 
O  bushe  unbrent,  brenning  in  Moyses  sight. 
That  ravishedest  doun  fro  the  deitee, 
Thurghthin  humble8se,the  goet  that  in  thee  alight : 
Of  whos  vertue,  whan  he  thin  herte  light, 
Conceived  was  the  fathers  sapience  : 
Helpe  me  to  tell  it  in  thy  reverence. 

Lady,  thy  bountee,  thy  magnificence. 
Thy  vertue  and  thy  gret  humilitee, 
Ther  may  no  tonge  expresse  in  no  science : 
For  somtime,  lady,  or  men  pray  to  thee. 
Thou  gost  befom  of  thy  benignitee. 
And  getest  us  the  light,  of  thy  prayere. 
To  gidon  us  unto  thy  sone  so  dere. 


My  conning  is  so  weke,  o  blisful  queue, 
For  to  declare  thy  grete  worthinease. 
That  I  ne  may  the  weighte  not  sustene ; 
But  as  a  child  of  twelf  moneth  old  or  lease, 
That  can  unnethes  any  word  expresse, 
Biffht  so  fare  I,  and  therfore  I  you  pray, 
Gideth  my  song,  that  I  shal  of  you  say. 


Ther  was  in  Asie,  in  a  gret  citee, 
Amonges  Cristen  folk  a  Jewerie, 
Sustened  by  a  lord  of  that  contree, 
For  foule  usure,  and  lucre  of  vilanie. 
Hateful  to  Crist,  and  to  his  compagnie : 
And  thurgh  the  stretemen  mighten  ride  and  wende 
For  it  was  free,  and  open  at  eytber  ende. 

A  litel  Bcole  of  Cristen  folk  ther  stood 
Doun  at  the  ferther  ende,  in  which  ther  were 
Children  an  hepe  comen  of  Cristen  blood. 
That  lemed  in  that  scole  yere  by  yere, 
Swiche  manere  doctrine  as  men  used  there  : 
This  is  to  say,  to  singen  and  to  rede, 
As  smale  children  don  in  hir  chUdhede. 

Among  thise  children  was  a  widewes  sone, 
A  litel  clergion,  sevene  yere  of  age. 
That  day  by  day  to  scole  was  his  wone. 
And  eke  also,  wheras  he  sey  the  image 
Of  Cristes  moder,  had  he  in  usage. 
As  him  was  taught,  to  knele  adoun,  and  say 
Ave  Marie^  as  he  goth  by  the  way. 

Thus  hath  this  widewe  hire  litel  sone  ytanght 
Our  blisful  Lady,  Cristes  moder  dere, 
To  worship  ay,  and  he  forgate  it  naught : 
For  sely  childe  wol  alway  sone  lere. 
But  ay,  whan  I  remembre  on  this  matere, 
Seint  Nicholas  stant  ever  in  my  presence. 
For  he  so  yong  to  Crist  did  reverence. 

This  litel  childe  his  litel  book  leming, 
As  he  sate  in  the  scole  at  his  primerey 
He  Alma  redemptoris  herde  sing. 
As  children  lered  hir  antiphonere  : 
And  as  he  dorst,  he  drow  him  nere  and  nere. 
And  herkened  ay  the  wordes  and  the  note, 
Til  he  the  firate  vers  coude  al  by  rote. 

Nought  wist  he  what  this  Latin  was  to  say, 
For  he  so  yonge  and  tendre  was  of  age  ; 
But  on  a  day  his  felaw  gan  he  pray 
To  expounden  him  this  song  in  his  langage, 
Or  telle  him  why  this  song  was  in  usage : 
This  prayde  he  him  to  construe  and  declare, 
Ful  often  time  upon  his  knees  bare. 
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HxB  fekw,  wldeh  that  elder  was  than  he, 
Ansverd  him  thas  :  This  song,  I  have  herd  say. 
Was  msked  of  our  bliaful  Lady  fre, 
Hire  to  sslae,  and  eke  hire  for  to  prey 
To  ben  our  help,  and  soconr  whan  we  dey. 
I  ean  no  more  expound  in  this  matere  : 
I  kens  song,  I  can  hut  smal  grammere. 


And  is  tills  song  maked  in  rererence 
Of  Gristes  moder  1  said  this  innocent ; 
Nov  eeitea  I  wol  don  my  diligence 
To  eonne  H  all,  or  Cristemasse  be  went,. 
Tboogh  that  I  for  my  primer  shal  be  shent, 
And  shal  be  beten  thries  in  an  houre, 
I  vol  it  eoniiey  our  Ladie  for  to  honoure. 

His  felaw  taught  him  homeward  prively 
Fro  day  to  day,  til  he  coude  it  by  rote, 
Aad  thsn  he  song  it  wel  and  boldely 
Fro  word  to  word  according  with  the  note : 
Tvics  a  day  it  passed  thurgh  his  throte. 
To  aoolewmrd  and  homewara  whan  he  wente : 
Oa  Cristea  moder  set  was  his  entente. 

As  I  hare  said,  ihurghout  the  Jewerie 
This  fitel  child  as  he  came  to  and  fro. 
Fill  merily  than  wold  he  sing  and  crie, 
0  Alwta  redemptorisy  ever  mo : 
The  Bweteneflse  hath  his  herte  persed  so 
Of  Oistes  moder,  that  to  hire  to  pray 
He  esnnot  stint  of  singing  by  the  way. 

Osr  firsle  fo,  the  serpent  Sathauas, 
That  hath  in  Jewes  herte  his  waspes  nest, 
Up  swale  and  said,  O  Ebraike  peple,  abts ! 
b  this  to  vou  a  thing  that  is  honest, 
Thst  swicae  a  boy  shal  walken  as  him  leste 
;   In  your  despit,  and  sing  of  swiche  sentence. 
Which  is  again  our  lawes  reverence  t 

{      From  themiesforth  the  Jewes  han  conspired 
This  innocent  out  of  this  world  to  chace  : 
Aa  homicide  therto  han  they  hired, 
Thst  hi  an  aleye  had  a  privee  place, 

.   And  as  the  ehUd  gan  forthby  for  to  pace. 
This  cursed  Jew  him  bent,  and  held  him  fast, 
And  eat  his  throte^  and  in  a  pit  him  cast. 

I  say  that  in  a  wardrope  they  him  threwe, 
Wber  as  thise  Jewes  purgen  hir  entraille. 
0  coned  folk,  of  Herodes  alle  newe, 
What  may  your  evil  entente  you  availle  t 
>   Merdre  wol  out,  certein  it  wol  not  faille. 
And  namely  ther  the  honour  of  Grod  shal  sprede : 
The  blood  out  erieth  on  your  cursed  dede. 

0  martyr  sooded  in  virsbitee. 
Now  maist  thou  ringe,  and  folwen  ever  in  <m 
The  white  lamb  celestial,  quod  she. 
Of  vbich  the  gret  Evangelist  Seint  John 
In  PsUnnoa  wrote,  whidi  sayth  that  they  that  gon 
Beforn  this  lamb,  and  singe  a  song  al  newe. 
That  never  fleshly  woman  they  ne  knewe. 

I       This  poure  widewe  awMteth  al  that  night 
liter  hire  litel  childe,  and  he  came  nought : 
.    For  vhidi  as  sone  as  it  was  dayes  light, 
I    With  lace  pale  of  drede  and  besy  thought. 
She  hath  at  scole  and  elleswher  him  sought, 
TU  finally  she  gan  so  fer  aspie. 
That  he  hut  seen  was  in  the  Jewerie. 


With  modres  pitee  in  hire  brest  enclosed 
She  goth,  as  she  were  half  out  of  hire  minde. 
To  every  place,  wher  she  hath  supposed 
By  likelQied  hire  litel  child  to  finde  : 
And  ever  on  Cristes  moder  meke  and  kinde 
She  cried,  and  at  the  laste  thus  she  wrought. 
Among  the  cursed  Jewes  she  him  sought. 

She  freyneth,  and  she  praieth  pitously 
To  every  Jew  that  dwelled  in  thilke  place. 
To  telle  hire,  if  hire  child  went  ought  forthby : 
They  sayden.  Nay  ;  but  Jesu  of  his  grace 
Yave  in  hire  thought,  within  a  litel  space. 
That  in  Uiat  place  after  hire  sone  she  cride, 
Ther  he  was  casten  in  a  pit  beside* 

O  grete  God,  that  parformest  thy  hiude 
By  mouth  of  innocentes,  lo  here  thy  might  I 
This  gemme  of  chastitee,  this  emeraude. 
And  eke  of  martirdome  the  ruble  bright, 
Ther  he  with  throte  ycorven  lay  upright, 
He  Alma  redemplaria  gan  to  singe 
So  loude,  that  all  the  place  gan  to  ringe. 

The  Cristen  folk,  that  thurgh  the  strete  wente. 
In  comen,  for  to  wondre  upon  this  thing  : 
And  hastifly  they  for  the  provost  sente. 
He  came  anon  withouteu  tarying. 
And  herieth  Crist,  that  is  of  heven  kine. 
And  eke  his  moder,  honour  of  mankinof. 
And  after  that  the  Jewes  let  he  binde. 

This  child  with  pitous  lamentation 
Was  taken  up,  singing  his  song  alway  : 
And  with  honour  and  gret  procession. 
They  carien  him  unto  the  next  abbey. 
His  moder  swouning  by  the  here  lay  ; 
Unnethes  might  the  peple  that  was  there 
This  newe  Rachel  bringen  fro  his  here. 

With  turment,  and  with  shameful  deth  echo  on 
This  provost  doth  thise  Jewes  for  to  sterve. 
That  of  this  morder  wiste,  and  that  anon  ; 
He  n'olde  no  swiche  curseidnesse  observe : 
Evil  shal  he  have,  that  evil  wol  deserve. 
Therfore  with  wilde  hors  he  did  hem  drawe. 
And  after  that  he  heng  hem  by  the  lawe. 

Upon  his  here  ay  lith  this  innocent 
Beforn  the  auter  while  the  masse  last : 
And  after  that,  the  abbot  with  his  covent 
Han  spedde  hem  for  to  berie  him  ful  fast : 
And  whan  they  holy  water  on  him  cast, 
Yetspakethischild,  whan  spreintwas  the  holy  water 
And  sang,  o  Alma  redempioris  mater. 

This  abbot,  which  that  was  an  holy  man. 
As  monkes  ben,  or  elles  ought  to  be. 
This  yonge  child  to  conjure  he  began. 
And  said  ;  O  dere  child,  I  halse  thee 
In  vertue  of  the  holy  Trinitee, 
Tell  me  what  is  thy  cause  for  to  sing, 
Sith  that  thy  throte  is  cut  to  my  seming. 

My  throte  is  cut  unto  my  nekke-bon, 
Saide  this  child,  and  as  by  way  of  kinde 
I  shuld  have  deyd,  ye  longe  time  agon  : 
But  Jesu  Crist,  as  ye  in  bookes  finde, 
Wol  that  his  glory  last  and  be  in  mindo. 
And  for  the  worship  of  his  moder  derc. 
Yet  may  I  sing  e  Altna  loude  and  clere* 
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This  welle  of  mercie,  Cxiates  moder  swete, 
I  loved  alway,  as  after  mv  conning : 
And  whan  that  I  my  lif  shulde  forlete, 
To  me  she  came,  and  bad  me  for  to  sing 
Thifl  antem  veraily  in  my  dying, 
Ab  ye  ban  berde,  and,  whan  tnat  I  had  songe, 
Me  thought  she  laid  a  grain  upon  my  tonge. 

Wherfore  I  sing,  and  sing  I  mote  certain 
In  honour  of  that  bllsful  maiden  free, 
Til  fro  my  tonge  of  taken  is  the  grain. 
And  after  that  thus  saide  she  to  me ; 
My  litel  child,  than  wol  I  fetcben  thee. 
Whan  that  the  grain  is  fro  thy  tong  ytake : 
Be  not  agaste,  I  wol  thee  not  forsake. 

This  holy  monk,  this  abbot  him  mene  I, 
His  tonge  out  caught,  and  toke  away  the  grain  ; 
And  he  yave  up  the  goet  ful  softely. 
And  whan  this  abbot  had  this  wonder  sein, 


His  salte  teres  trilled  adoun  as  reyne : 
And  groff  he  fell  al  platte  upon  the  ground. 
And  still  he  lay,  as  he  had  ben  ybound. 

The  covent  lay  eke  upon  the  pavement 
Weping  and  herying  Cristes  moder  dere. 
And  a^er  that  they  risen,  and  forth  ben  went. 
And  toke  away  this  martir  fro  his  here, 
And  in  a  tombe  of  marble  stones  defe 
Endosen  they  his  litel  body  swete : 
Ther  he  is  now,  God  lene  us  for  to  mete. 

O  yonge  Hew  of  Lincoln,  slain  also 
With  cursed  Jewes,  as  it  is  notable. 
For  it  n*is  but  a  litel  while  ago, 
Pray  eke  for  us,  we  sinful  folk  unstable. 
That  of  his  mercy  God  so  merciable 
On  us  his  grete  mercie  multiplie. 
For  reverence  of  his  moder  Marie. 


THE   RIME   OF  SIRE   THOPAS, 
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Whan  said  was  this  miracle,  every  man 

As  sober  was,  that  wonder  was  to  see. 

Til  that  our  hoste  to  iapen  he  began. 

And  than  at  erst  he  loked  upon  me. 

And  saide  thus ;  What  man  art  thou  t  quod  he. 

Thou  lokest,  as  thou  woldest  finde  an  hare, 

For  ever  upon  the  ground  I  see  thee  stare. 

Approche  nere,  and  loke  up  merily. 
Now  ware  you,  sires,  and  let  thi»  man  have  phice. 
He  in  the  waste  is  shapen  as  wel  as  I : 
This  were  a  popet  in  an  arme  to  enbraoe 
For  any  woman,  smal  and  faire  of  face. 
He  semeth  elvish  bv  his  contenance. 
For  unto  no  wight  doth  he  daliance. 

Say  now  somwhat,  sin  other  folk  ban  saide  ; 
Tell  us  a  tale  of  mirthe  and  that  anon. 
Hoste,  quod  I,  ne  be  not  evil  apaide. 
For  other  tale  certes  can  I  non, 
)iut  of  a  rime  I  lerned  yore  agon. 
Ye,  that  is  good,  quod  he,  we  shullen  here 
Som  deintee  thing,  me  thmketh  by  thy  chere. 


THE  RIME  OF  SIRE  THOPAS. 


LiSTAKETH,  lordinges,  in  good  entent, 
And  I  wol  tell  you  verament 

Of  mirthe  and  of  solas, 
Al  of  a  knight  was  faire  and  gent 
In  bataille  and  in  turnameut, 

His  name  was  sire  Thopi 


Ybome  he  was  in  fer  contrec, 
In  Flandres,  al  beyonde  the  see. 

At  Popering  in  the  place. 
His  father  was  a  man  ful  &ee. 
And  lord  he  was  of  that  contree, 

As  it  was  GU)ddes  grace. 

Sire  Thopas  was  a  doughty  swain, 
White  was  his  lace  as  paindemaine 

His  lippes  red  as  rose. 
His  rudde  is  like  scarlet  in  grain. 
And  I  you  tell  in  good  certain 

He  had  a  semely  nose. 

His  here,  his  berde,  was  like  safroun, 
That  to  his  girdle  raught  adoun. 

His  shoon  of  cordewane ; 
Of  Brugges  were  his  hosen  broun  ; 
His  robe  was  of  ciclatoun, 

That  coste  many  a  jane. 

He  coude  hunt  at  the  wilde  dere. 
And  ride  on  hauking  for  the  rivere 

With  grey  goehauk  on  honde  : 
Therto  he  was  a  good  archere, 
Of  wrastling  was  ther  non  his  pere, 

Ther  ony  ram  shuld  stonde. 

Ful  many  a  maide  bright  in  hour 
They  mourned  for  him  par  amowr. 

Whan  hem  were  bet  to  slepe ; 
But  he  was  chaste  and  no  lecbour, 
And  swete  as  is  the  bramble  flour. 

That  bereth  the  red  hepo. 

And  so  it  fell  upon  a  day, 
Forsoth,  as  I  you  tellen  may. 

Sire  Thopas  wold  out  ride  ; 
He  worth  upon  his  stede  gray, 
And  in  his  bond  a  launcegay, 

A  long  swerd  by  his  sidct 
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lUfi 


He  priketh  thurgh  a  faire  forest, 
Thenn  is  many  a  wilde  best, 

Ye  bothe  buck  and  hare, 
And  as  he  priked  North  and  Est, 
I  telle  it  yoa,  him  had  akneste 

Betidde  a  sory  care. 

Ther  springen  herbes  grete  and  smale, 
The  licoris  and  the  setewale. 

And  many  a  clone  gilofre. 
And  notemuge  to  put  in  ale, 
Whether  it  be  moist  or  stale, 

Or  for  to  lain  in  cofre. 

Thebriddes  singen,  it  is  no  nay, 
The  sperfaauk  and  the  popingay. 

That  JQye  it  was  to  here, 
The  throetel  cok  made  eke  his  lay. 
The  wode  dove  upon  the  spray 

He  sang  ful  loude  and  clere. 

Sire  Thopas  fell  in  love-longing 
AI  whan  he  herd  the  throstel  sing, 

And  priked  as  he  were  wood  ; 
His  faire  stede  in  his  priking 
So  swatte,  that  men  might  him  wring. 

His  sides  were  al  blood. 

Sire  Thopas  eke  so  wery  was 
For  priking  on  the  softe  gras, 

So  fiers  was  his  oorMfe, 
That  doun  he  laid  him  m  that  place 
To  maken  his  stede  som  solace. 

And  yaf  him  good  forage. 

A,  Seinte  Mary,  benedieiie. 
What  aileth  this  love  at  me 

To  binde  me  so  sore  1 
Me  dremed  all  this  night  parde. 
An  elf.quene  shal  my  lemman  be, 

And  siepe  mider  my  gore. 

An  elf-qnene  wol  I  love  ywis. 
For  in  Uiis  world  no  woman  is 

Worthy  to  be  my  make  ||  in  toun, — 
Ail  other  women  I  forsake, 
And  to  an  elf -queue  I  me  take 

By  dale  and  eke  by  doun. 

Into  his  sadel  he  dombe  anon. 
And  priked  over  stile  and  ston 

An  elf^quene  for  to  espie. 
Til  he  80  long  had  ridden  and  gone. 
That  he  fond  in  a  privee  wone 

The  eontree  of  Faerie. 

Wherin  be  songhte  North  and  Soutli, 
And  oft  he  spi^  with  his  mouth 

In  many  a  forest  wilde, 
For  in  that  oontree  n*as  ther  non, 
That  to  him  dorst  ride  or  gon. 

Neither  wif  ne  childe. 

TO  that  ther  came  a  gret  geaunt. 
His  name  was  Sire  OHphaunty 

A  perilous  man  of  dede, 
He  eayde,  Child,  by  Termagaunt, 
Bot  if  thou  prike  out  of  myn  haunt. 

Anon  I  slee  thy  stede  Q  with  mace — 


Here  is  the  Queue  of  Faerie, 
With  harpe,  and  pipe,  and  simphoniey 
Dwelling  in  this  place. 

The  child  sayd,  Al  so  mote  I  the. 
To  morwe  wol  I  meten  thee, 

Whan  I  have  miu  armoure, 
And  yet  I  hope  par  ma  fay. 
That  thou  shalt  with  this  launcegay 

Abien  it  ful  soure  ;  ||  thy  mawe... 
Shal  I  perce,  if  I  may. 
Or  it  be  fully  prime  of  the  day. 

For  here  thou  shalt  be  slawe. 

Sire  Thopas  drow  abak  ful  fast ; 
This  geaunt  at  him  stones  cast 

Out  of  a  fel  staffe  sHng  : 
But  faire  escaped  child  Thopas, 
And  all  it  was  thurgh  Groddes  grace, 

And  thurgh  his  faire  bering. 

Yet  listeneth,  lordings,  to  my  tale, 
Merier  than  the  nightingale. 

For  now  I  wol  you  roune. 
How  Sire  Thopas  with  sides  smale, 
Priking  over  hill  and  dale, 

Is  comen  agein  to  tonne. 

His  mery  men  commandeth  he, 
To  maken  him  bothe  game  and  gle. 

For  nodes  must  he  fighte. 
With  a  geaunt  with  hedes  three. 
For  paramour  and  jolitee 

Of  on  that  shone  ful  brighte. 

Do  come,  he  sayd,  my  minestrales 
And  gestours  for  to  tellen  tales 

Anon  in  min  arming. 
Of  romaunces  that  ben  reales. 
Of  popes  and  of  cardinales. 

And  eke  of  love-longing. 

They  fet  him  first  the  swete  win^ 
And  mede  eke  in  a  maselin. 

And  real  spicerie. 
Of  ginger-bred  that  was  ful  fin, 
And  licoris  and  eke  comin, 

With  suger  that  is  trie. 

I 

K  ■ 

He  didde  next  his  white  lere 
Of  cloth  of  lake  fin  and  clere 

A  breche  and  eke  a  sberte, 
And  next  his  short  an  haketon. 
And  over  Uiat  an  habergeon. 

For  percing  of  his  herte. 

And  over  that  a  fin  hauberk. 
Was  all  ywrought  of  Jewes  werk, 

Ful  strong  it  was  of  plate. 
And  over  that  his  cote-armoure. 
As  white  as  is  the  lily  floure. 

In  which  he  wold  debate. 

His  sheld  was  all  of  gold  so  red. 
And  therin  was  a  bores  bed, 

A  charboude  beside  ; 
And  ther  he  swore  on  ale  and  bred 
How  that  the  geaunt  shuld  be  ded. 

Betide  what  so  betide. 
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His  jambeux  were  of  euirbouly, 
HU  Bwerdee  sheth  of  ivory. 

His  helme  of  latoun  bright, 
His  sadel  was  of  rewel  bone, 
His  bridel  as  the  Bonne  shone, 

Or  as  the  mone  light. 

His  Bpere  was  of  fin  cypres, 

That  bodeth  werre,  and  nothing  pees. 

The  hed  ful  sharpe  ygronnd. 
His  stede  was  all  dapple  gray. 
It  goth  an  anmble  in  the  way 

Ful  softely  and  round  ||  in  londe — 
Lo,  Lordes  min,  here  is  a  fit ; 
If  ye  wol  ony  more  of  it, 

To  telle  it  wol  I  fond. 

Now  hold  your  mouth  pour  oharite, 
Bothe  luiight  and  lady  fre. 

And  herkeneth  to  my  spell. 
Of  bataille  and  of  chevalrie, 
Of  ladies  love  and  druerie, 

Anon  I  wol  you  tell. 


Men  speken  of  romaunces  of  pris. 
Of  Homchild,  and  of  Ipotis, 

Of  Bevis,  and  Sire  Guy, 
Of  Sire  Libeux,  and  Pleindamour, 
But  Sire  Thopas,  he  bereth  the  flour 

Of  real  chevalria 

His  goode  stede  he  al  bestrode. 
And  forth  upon  his  way  he  glode. 

As  sparcle  out  of  bronde ; 
Upon  his  crest  he  bare  a  tour. 
And  therin  stiked  a  lily  flour, 

God  shilde  his  corps  fro  shonde. 

And  for  he  was  a  knight  auntrous, 
He  n'olde  slepen  in  non  hous, 

But  liffgen  in  his  hood. 
His  brighte  helm  was  his  wanger. 
And  by  him  baited  his  destrer 

Of  herbes  fin  and  good. 

Himself  drank  water  of  the  well. 
As  did  the  knight  Sire  Perdvell 

So  worthy  under  wede. 
Til  on  a  day 


THE  TALE  OF  MELIBEUS. 


PROLOGUE  TO  MELIBEUS* 


No  more  of  this  for  Groddes  dignitee, 
Quod  oure  hoete,  for  thou  makest  me 
So  wery  of  thy  veray  lewednesse, 
That  al  so  wisly  God  my  soule  blesse, 
Min  ores  aken  of  thy  drafty  speche. 
Now  swiche  a  rime  the  devil  I  beteche ; 
This  may  wel  be  rime  dogerel,  quod  he. 

Why  so  I  quod  I,  why  wolt  thou  letten  me 
More  of  my  tale,  than  an  other  man. 
Sin  thAt  it  is  the  beste  rime  I  can  1 

By  Grod,  quod  he,  for  plainlv  at  o  word. 
Thy  drafty  riming  is  not  wortt  a  tord : 
Thou  dost  nought  elles  but  dispendest  time. 
Sire,  at  o  word,  thou  shalt  no  lenger  rime. 
Let  see  wher  thou  canst  tellen  ought  in  geste, 
Or  tellen  in  prose  somwhat  at  the  leste. 
In  which  ther  be  som  mirthe  or  som  doctrinew 

Gladly,  quod  I,  by  Goddes  swete  pine 
I  wol  you  tell  a  litel  thing  in  prose. 
That  oughte  liken  you,  as  I  suppose^ 
Or  elles  oertes  ye  be  to  dangerous. 
It  is  a  moral  tale  vertuous, 
Al  be  it  told  somtime  in  sondry  wise 
Of  sondry  folk,  as  I  shal  you  devise. 

As  thus,  ye  wote  that  every  Evangelist, 
That  telleth  us  the  peine  of  Jesu  Crist, 
Ne  saith  not  alle  thing  as  his  felaw  doth  : 
But  natheles  hir  sentence  is  al  soth. 
And  alle  aocorden  as  in  hir  sentence, 
Al  be  ther  in  hir  telling  difference : 
For  som  of  hem  say  more,  and  som  say  lease, 
Whan  they  his  pitous  passion  expresse  ; 
I  mene  of  Mark  and  Matliew,  Luke  and  John, 


But  douteles  hir  sentence  is  all  on. 
Therfore,  lordinges  all,  I  you  beseehe. 
If  that  ye  thinke  I  vary  in  my  speche. 
As  thus,  though  that  I  telle  som  del  mors 
Of  proverbes,  than  ye  han  herde  before 
Comprehended  in  this  litel  tretise  here. 
To  enforcen  with  the  effect  of  my  matere. 
And  though  I  not  the  same  wordes  say 
As  ye  han  herde,  yet  to  you  alle  I  pray 
Blameth  me  not,  for,  as  m  my  sentence, 
Shul  ye  nowher  finden  no  difference 
Fro  the  sentence  of  thilke  tretise  lite, 
After  the  which  this  mery  tale  I  write. 
And  therfore  herkeneth  what  I  shal  aay. 
And  let  me  tellen  all  my  tale  I  pray. 


THE  TALE  OF  MELIBEUS. 


A  TONGi  man  called  Melibens,  mighty  and  riche, 
begate  upon  his  wif,  that  called  was  Prudence,  a 
doughter  which  that  called  was  Sophie. 

Upon  a  day  befell,  that  he  for  his  disport  is  went 
into  the  feldes  him  to  playe.  His  wif  and  eke  his 
doughter  hath  he  laft  within  his  hous,  of  which 
the  dores  weren  fast  yshette.  Foure  of  his  olde 
foos  han  it  espied,  and  setten  ladders  to  the  wallas 
of  hb  hous,  and  by  the  windowes  ben  entred,  and 
beten  his  wif,  and  wounds  his  doughter  with  five 
mortal  woundes,  in  five  sondry  plaotBs  ;  this  is  U 
say,  in  hire  feet,  in  hire  hondes,  in  hire  eres,  in 
hire  nose,  and  in  hire  mouth  ;  and  leften  hire  for 
dede,  and  wenten  away. 

Wlian  Melibeus  retomed  was  into  his  hous,  and 
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lo: 


Bej$X  tluB  meschief,  he,  like  a  mad  man,  rending 
bis  clothes,  gan  to  wepe  and  crie. 

Pradenoe  his  wif,  as  fer  forth  as  she  dorste, 
besoaght  him  of  his  weping  for  to  stint :  hut  not 
forthy  he  gan  to  erie  and  wepen  ever  longer  the 
mnre. 

This  Dohle  wif  Pradenoe  rememhred  hire  upon 
the  aentenee  of  Ovide,  in  his  hook  that  cleped  is 
the  Remedie  of  Ioto,  wheras  he  saith  ;  he  is  a 
f(>ol  that  distonrheth  the  moder  to  wepe,  in  the 
deth  of  hire  ehilde,  tU  she  have  wept  hire  fiUe,  as 
for  a  eertain  time :  and  than  shal  a  man  don  his 
dili^enee  with  amtahle  wordes  hire  to  reconforte 
and  preye  hire  of  hire  weping  for  to  stinte.  For 
vhidi  reaon  this  noble  wif  Prudence  suffred  hire 
bottsbond  for  to  wepe  and  crie,  as  for  a  certain 
fpsee ;  and  whan  she  saw  hire  time,  she  sayde  to 
lum  in  this  wise.  Alas  !  my  lord,  quod  she,  why 
make  ye  yourself  for  to  be  like  a  fool !  Forsothe  it 
tpperteinieth  not  to  a  wise  man,  to  maken  swiche 
I  some.  Youre  doughter,  with  the  grace  of  God, 
flhal  variah  and  escape.  And  al  were  it  so  that 
»fae  riglit  now  were  dede,  ye  ne  ought  not  as  for 
hire  deth  youreself  to  destroye.  Senek  saith  ;  the 
viie  man  shal  not  take  to  gret  discomfort  for  the 
deth  of  his  children,  but  certes  he  shulde  sulTren 
it  in  patience,  as  wel  as  he  abideth  the  deth  of  his 
oven  piropre  persone. 

This  Melibeus  answered  anon  and  saide  :  what 
nan  (quod  he)  shulde  of  his  weping  stinte,  that 
hath  so  gret  a  cause  for  to  wepe !  Jesu  Crist,  our 
Lord,  himself  wepte  for  the  deth  of  Lazarus  his 
trend.  Prudence  answered ;  certes  wel  I  wote, 
attempie  weping  is  nothing  defended,  to  him  that 
•orwclnl  is,  among  folk  in  sorwe,  but  it  is  rather 
(EMonted  him  to  wepe.  The  Apostle  Poule  unto 
the  Romaines  writeth  ;  man  shal  rejoyce  with 
hem  that  maken  joye,  and  wepen  with  swiche' 
folk  as  wepen.  But  thoueh  attempre  weping  be 
Tnanted,  outrageous  wepmg  certes  is  defended. 
Mesnre  of  weping  riiulde  be  considered,  after  the 
lore  that  techeth  us  Senek.  Whan  that  thy  frend 
ii  dede  (quod  he)  let  not  thin  eyen  to  moiste  ben 
of  teres,  ne  to  muche  drie  :  although  the  teres 
coaen  to  thin  eyen,  let  hem  not  falle.  And  whan 
thoQ  hast  forgon  thy  frend,  do  diligence  to  get 
a^n  another  frend :  and  this  is  more  wisdom 
tian  for  to  wepe  for  thy  frend,  which  that  thou 
haat  lome,  for  therin  is  no  bote.  And  therfore 
if  ye  goreme  yon  by  si^ience,  put  away  sorwe 
ottt  of  youre  herte.  Remembreth  you  that  Jesus 
Sirak  aayth  ;  a  man  that  is  joyous  and  glad  in 
herte,  it  him  eonsenreth  florishing  in  his  age  :  but 
«Qthlya  sorweful  herte  maketh  his  bones  drie. 
He  aith  eke  thus,  that  eorwe  in  herte  sleeth  ful 
naoy  a  man.  Salomon  sayth,  that  right  as 
moathes  in  the  shepes  fleese  anoien  to  the  clothes, 
aadthesmale  wormes  to  the  tree,  right  so  anoieth 
*onre  to  the  herte  of  man.  Wherfore  us  ought 
*•  wel  in  the  deth  of  oure  children,  as  in  the 
kwae  of  oure  goodes  temporcl,  have  patience. 

Remembre  you  upon  the  patient  Job,  whan  he 
hadde  lost  his  children  and  his  temporel  sub- 
•Uaoce,  and  in  his  body  endured  and  received 
'ul  many  a  grevous  tribulation,  yet  sayde  he 
thofi :  Oure  Lord  hath  yeve  it  to  me,  oure  Lord 
hath  bersft  it  roe  ;  right  as  oure  Lord  hath  wold, 
H^ht  so  IS  it  don  ;  y blessed  be  the  name  of 
min*  Lord.  To  thise  foresaide  thinges  answered 
U<libetts  unto  his  wif  Prudence :  all  thy  wordes 


(quod  he)  beu  trewe,  and  therto  profitable,  but 
trewely  min  herte  is  troubled  with  this  sorwQ  so 
grevously,  that  I  n'ot  what  to  don.  Let  calle 
(quod  Prudence)  thyn  trewe  frendes  alle,  and 
thy  linage,  which  that  ben  wise,  and  telleth  to 
hem  your  cas,  and  herkeneth  what  they  saye  in 
conseilling,  and  goveme  you  alter  hir  sentence. 
Salomon  saith  ;  werke  all  thinges  by  conseil,  and 
thou  shalt  never  repente. 

Than,  by  conseil  of  his  wif  Prudence,  this  Meli- 
beus let  callen  a  gret  congregation  of  folk,  as  sur- 
glens,  phisiciens,  olde  folk  and  yonge,  and  som  of 
is  olde  enemies  reconciled  (as  by  hir  semblant)  to 
his  love  and  to  his  grace  :  and  therwithal  ther 
comen  some  of  his  neigheboures,  that  diden  him 
reverence  more  for  drede  than  for  love,  as  it 
happeth  oft.  Ther  comen  also  ful  many  subtil 
flaterers,  and  wise  Advocate  lerned  in  the  lawe. 

And  whan  thise  folk  togeder  assembled  weren, 
this  Melibeus  in  sorweful  wise  shewed  hem  his 
cas,  and  by  the  manere  of  his  speche,  it  semed 
that  in  herte  he  bare  a  cruel  ire,  redy  to  don 
vengeaunce  upon  his  foos,  and  sodeinly  desired 
that  the  werre  shulde  beginne,  but  natheles  yet 
axed  he  his  conseil  upon  this  matere.  A  surgien, 
by  licence  and  assent  of  swiche  as  weren  wise,  up 
rose,  and  unto  Melibeus  sayde,  as  ye  moun  here. 

Sire,  (quod  he)  as  to  us  surgiens  apperteineth, 
that  we  do  to  every  wight  the  beste  that  we  can, 
wher  as  we  ben  withholden,  and  to  our  patient 
that  we  do  no  damage :  wherfore  it  happeth  many 
time  and  ofte,  that  whan  twey  men  nan  evericb 
wounded  other,  o  same  surgien  heleth  hem  both, 
wherfore  unto  our  art  it  is  not  pertinent  to  norice 
werre,  ne  parties  to  supporte.  But  certes,  as  to 
the  warishing  of  youre  doughter,  al  be  it  so  tliat 
perilously  she  be  wounded,  we  shuln  do  so  ententif 
besinesse  fro  day  to  night,  that  with  the  grace  of 
God,  she  shal  be  hole  and  sound,  as  sone  as  is 
possible.  Almost  right  in  the  same  wise  the  phi' 
siciens  answerden,  save  that  they  saiden  a  fewe 
wordes  mon :  that  right  as  maladies  ben  cured 
by  hir  contraries,  right  so  shal  man  warishe  werre. 
His  neigheboures  ful  of  en  vie,  his  feined  frendes 
that  semed  reconciled,  and  his  flaterers,  maden 
semblant  of  weping,  and  empeired  and  agregged 
muchel  of  this  matere,  in  preysing  gretly  Melibee 
of  might,  of  power,  of  richesse,  and  of  frendes, 
despising  the  power  of  his  adversaries :  and  saiden 
outrely,  that  he  anon  shulde  wreken  him  on  his 
foos,  and  beginnen  werre. 

Up  rose  than  an  Advocat  that  was  wise,  by  leve 
and  by  conseil  of  other  that  were  wise,  and  sayde : 
Lordinges,  the  node  for  the  which  we  ben  assem- 
bled in  this  place,  is  a  ful  hevie  thing,  and  an 
heiffh  matere,  because  of  the  wrong  and  of  the 
wikkednesse  that  hath  be  don,  and  eke  by  reson 
of  the  grete  damages,  that  in  time  coming  ben 
possible  to  fallen  for  the  same  cause,  and  eke  by 
reson  of  the  gret  richesse  and  power  of  the  parties 
bothe,  for  the  which  resons,  it  were  a  ful  gret 
peril  to  erren  in  this  matere.  Wherfore,  Melibeus, 
this  is  oure  sentence ;  we  conseille  you,  aboven  alle 
thing,  that  right  anon  thou  do  thy  diligence  in 
keping  of  thy  propre  persone,  in  swiche  a  wise 
that  thou  ne  want  non  espie  ne  watche,  thy  body 
for  to  save.  And  after  that,  we  conseille  that  in 
thin  hous  thou  sette  suffisant  samison,  so  tliat 
they  moun  as  wel  thy  body  as  tny  hous  defende. 
But  certes  for  to  nieeven  werre,  ne  sodenly  for  to 
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do  yengeaunce,  we  moun  not  deme  in  bo  litel  time 
that  it  were  profitable.  Wherfore  we  axen  leiser 
and  space  to  have  deliberation  in  this  cas  to  deme ; 
for  the  comune  proverbe  saith  thus  ;  He  that  sone 
demeth,  sone  shal  repente.  And  eke  men  sun, 
that  thilke  juee  is  wise,  that  sone  understondeth  a 
matere,  and  jugeth  by  leiser.  For  al  be  it  80| 
that  al  tarying  be  anoiful,  algates  it  is  not  to 
repreve  in  yeving  of  jugement,  ne  in  vengeance 
taking,  whan  it  is  snfSsant  and  resonable.  And 
that  shewed  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist  by  ensample,  for 
whan  that  the  woman  that  was  taken  in  advoutrie, 
was  brought  in  his  presence  to  knowen  what  shuld 
be  don  with  hire  persone,  al  be  it  that  he  wist  wel 
himself  what  that  he  wolde  answere,  yet  ne  wolde 
he  not  answere  sodeinly,  but  he  wolde  liave  deli- 
beration, and  in  the  ground  he  wrote  twies  ;  and 
bv  thise  causes  we  axen  deliberation  :  and  we 
shuln  than  by  the  grace  of  God  conseille  the  thing 
that  shal  be  profitable. 

Up  sterte  than  the  yonge  folk  at  ones,  and  the 
most  partie  of  that  oompagnie  han  scorned  this 
olde  wise  man,  and  begonnen  to  make  noise  and 
saiden  ;  Right  so  as  while  that  iren  is  hot  men 
shulde  smite,  right  so  men  shuln  do  wreken  hir 
wronges,  while  that  they  ben  freshe  and  newe : 
and  with  loude  Toys  they  crideu  werre,  werre. 
Up  rose  tho  on  of  thise  olde  wise,  and  with  his 
hand  made  countenaunce  that  men  shuld  holde 
hem  stille,  and  yeve  him  audience.  Lordinges, 
(quod  he)  ther  is  ful  many  a  man  that  crieth  werre, 
werre,  that  wote  ful  litel  what  werre  amounteth. 
Werre  at  his  beginning  hath  so  gret  an  entring 
and  so  large,  that  every  wight  may  enter  whan 
him  liketli,  and  lightly  find  werre  :  but  certes  what 
end  that  shal  befalle,  it  is  not  light  to  know.  For 
sothly  whan  that  werre  is  ones  begonne,  ther  is 
ful  many  a  child  unbome  of  his  moder,  tliat  shal 
sterve  yong,  by  cause  of  thilke  werre,  other  elies 
live  in  sorwe,  and  dien  in  wretchednesse :  and 
therfore  or  that  any  werre  be  begonne,  men  must 
have  eret  conseil  and  gret  deliberation.  And  whan 
this  olde  man  wende  to  enforcen  his  tale  by  resons, 
wel  nie  alle  at  ones  begonne  they  to  rise,  for  to 
broken  his  tale,  and  bidden  him  ful  oft  his  wordes 
for  to  abregge.  For  sothly  he  that  precheth  to 
hem  that  listen  not  heren  his  wordes,  his  sermon 
hem  anoieth.  For  Jesus  Sirak  aayth,  that  musike 
in  weping  is  a  noious  thing.  This  is  to  sayn,  as 
muche  availleth  to  speke  befom  folk  to  which  his 
speche  anoieth,  as  to  singe  befome  him  that  wepeth. 
And  whan  this  wise  man  saw  that  him  wanted 
audience,  al  shamefast  he  sette  him  doun  agein. 
For  Salomon  saith  :  ther  as  thou  ne  mayst  have 
non  audience,  enforce  thee  not  to  speke.  I  see 
wel,  (quod  this  wise  man)  that  the  comune  pro- 
verbe is  soth,  that  good  conseil  wanteth,  whain  it 
is  most  node. 

Yet  had  this  Melibeus  in  his  conseil  many  folk, 
that  prively  in  his  ere  conseilled  him  certain  thing, 
and  conseilled  him  the  contrary  in  general  audience. 
Whan  Melibeus  had  hei*d  that  the  gretest  partie  of 
his  conseil  were  accorded  that  hesliuldemake  werre, 
anon  he  consented  to  hire  conseilling,  and  fully  af- 
fermed  hir  sentence.  Than  dame  Prudence,  whan 
that  she  saw  how  that  hire  hosbonde  shope  him  for 
to awreke  him  on  his  foos,  and  to  beginne  werre,  she 
in  ful  humble  wise,  whan  she  saw  hire  time,  sayde 
him  these  wordes:  my  lord,  (quod  she)  I  you  beseche 
as  liertlyasi  dare  and  can,  ne  haste  you  not  to  faste, 


and  for  alle  guerdons  aa  yeve  me  audience.  For 
Piers  Alphonse  sayth ;  who  so  that  doth  to  thee 
outher  TOod  or  harme,  haste  thee  not  to  quite  it, 
for  in  this  wise  thy  frend  wol  abide,  and  thin  enemie 
shal  the  longer  live  in  drede.  The  proverbe  aayth ; 
he  hasteth  wel  that  wisely  can  abide:  and  ia 
wikked  hast  is  no  profite. 

This  Melibee  answered  unto  his  wif  Pmdence : 
I  purpose  not  (quod  he)  to  werken  by  thy  conseil, 
for  many  causes  and  resons :  for  certee  every 
wight  wold  hold  me  than  a  fool ;  this  is  to  sayn,  i( 
I  for  thy  conseilling  wolde  change  thinses,  thai 
ben  ordeined  and  affirmed  by  so  many  wise  men. 
Secondly,  I  say,  that  all  women  ben  wicke^  and 
non  good  of  hem  all.  For  of  a  thousand  men, 
saith  Salomon,  I  found  o  good  man  :  but  certes  oi 
alle  women  good  woman  fonnd  I  never.  And  also 
certes,  if  I  governed  me  by  thy  conseil,  it  shulde 
seme  that  I  had  yeve  thee  over  me  the  maistric : 
and  God  forbede  that  it  so  were.  For  Jesus  Sirak 
sayth,  that  if  the  wif  have  the  maistrie,  she  is  con- 
trarious  to  hire  husbond.  And  Salomon  sayth  ; 
never  in  thy  lif  to  thy  wif,  ne  to  thy  childe,  ne  to 
thy  frend,  ne  yeve  no  power  ov^  thy  self :  for 
better  it  were  that  thy  children  axe  of  thee  thingev 
that  hem  nedeth,  than  thou  see  thy  self  in  the 
handes  of  thy  children.  And  also  if  I  wol  werche 
by  thy  conseilling,  certes  it  must  be  somtinie 
secree,  til  it  were  time  that  it  be  knowen :  and 
this  ne  may  not  be,  if  I  shulde  be  cont>eilled  by 
thee.  [For  it  is  written  ;  the  janglerie  of  womea 
ne  can  no  thing  hide,  save  that  which  they  wot« 
not.  After  the  Philoeoplire  sayth  ;  in  wikked 
conseil  women  venquishen  men :  and  for  thise 
resons  I  ne  owe  not  to  be  conseilled  by  thee.] 

Whan  dame  Prudence,  ful  debonairly  and  with 
gret  pacienoe,  had  herd  all  that  hire  husbonde  liked 
for  to  say,  than  axed  she  <^  him  licence  for  to 
speke,  and  sayde  in  this  wise.  My  lord,  (quod  she) 
as  to  your  first  reson,  it  may  lightly  ben  answerd : 
for  I  say  that  it  is  no  folic  to  chaunge  conseil  whan 
the  thing  is  ehaunged,  or  elles  whan  the  thing 
seroeth  otherwise  than  it  semed  afore.  And  more- 
over I  say,  though  that  ye  have  swome  and  behight 
to  performe  your  emprise,  and  nevertheles  ye 
weive  to  performe  thuke  same  emprise  by  just 
cause,  men  shuld  not  say  therfore  ye  were  a  Iyer, 
ne  forsworn :  for  the  book  sayth,  that  the  wise 
man  raaketh  no  losing,  whan  he  tumeth  his  corage 
for  the  better.  And  al  be  it  that  your  emprise  be 
established  and  ordeined  by  gret  multitude  of  folk, 
yet  thar  you  not  accomplish  thilke  ordinance  but 
you  liketh  :  for  the  trouthe  of  thinges,  and  the 
profit,  ben  rather  founden  in  fewe  folk  that  ben 
wise  and  ful  of  reson,  than  by  gret  mnltitade  of 
folk,  ther  every  man  cryeth  and  dattereth  what 
him  liketh  :  sothly  swiche  multitude  is  not  honest. 
As  to  the  second  reson,  wheras  ye  say,  thai  alle 
women  ben  wicke :  save  your  grace,  certes  ye 
despise  alle  women  in  this  wise,  and  he  that  all 
despiseth,  as  saith  the  book,  all  displeseth.  Aod 
Senek  saith,  that  who  so  wol  have  sapience,  shal 
no  man  dispreise,  but  he  shal  gladly  teche  the 
science  that  he  can,  without  presumption  or  pride : 
and  swiche  thinges  as  he  nought  can,  he  shal  not 
ben  ashamed  to  lere  hem,  and  to  enquere  of  lease 
folk  than  himself.  And,  Sire,  that  ther  hath  ben 
ful  many  a  good  woman,  may  lightly  be  prevcd 
for  certes.  Sire,  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist  ii'oide  ne^'er 
han  descended  to  be  borne  of  a  woman,  if  all  won>ei> 
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)nd  be  wielDtd.    And  after  that,  for  the  gret 

bountee  that  la  in  women,  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist 

whaa  he  waa  risen  from  deth  to  lif,  appered  rather 

to  a  woman  than  to  hia  Apostles.     And  though 

that  Salomcm  Bayde,he  found  never  no  good  woman, 

H  folwelh  not  therfore,  that  all  women  be  wicked : 

for  thoiigfa  that  he  ne  found  no  good  woman,  oertes 

BIU17  another  man  hath  founde  many  a  woman  ful 

guod  and  U«we.    Or  elles  peraventure  the  entent 

of  Salomon  waa  this,  that  in  soveraine  bountee  he 

'  found  no  woman  ;  this  is  to  say,  that  ther  is  no 

wi|^t  that  hath  soreraine  bountee,  save  Grod  alone, 

•s  he  himaelf  recordeth  in  his  Evangelies.     For 

ther  is  no  creature  so  good,  that  him  ne  wanteth 

tonwbat  of  the  perfection  of  Grod  that  is  his  maker. 

Youre  thridde  reson  is  this ;  ye  say  that  if  that  ye 

{^eme  yon  by  my  eonseil,  it  shulde  seme  that  ye 

had  yeve  me  the  maistrie  and  the  lordship  of  your 

person.    Sire,  save  your  grace,  it  is  not  so  ;  for  if 

»i  were  that  no  man  shulde  be  eonseilled  but  only 

of  hem  that  han  lordship  and  maistrie  of  his  person. 

Den  n'olde  not  be  eonseilled  so  often  :  for  sothly 

thilke  man  that  asketh  eonseil  of  a  purpos,  yet  hath 

.  he  free  chois  whether  he  wol  werke  after  that  con- 

I  feil  or  Don.     And  as  to  your  fourth  reson,  ther  as 

ye  wMxa,  that  the  janglerie  of  women  .can  hide 

ihxi^ea  that  they  wot  not ;  as  who  so  sayth,  that  a 

vunan  can  not  hide  that  she  wote  ;  Sire,  thise 

vordes  ben  underatonde  of  women  that  ben  jan- 

liciesBtia  and  wicked ;  of  which  women  men  sain  that 

{  three  tbinges  driven  a  man  out  of  hia  hous,  that  is 

\  to  tay,  smoke,  dropping  of  raine,  and  wicked  wives. 

Aad  cf  swiehe  women  Salomon  sayth.  That  a  man 

vere  better  dwell  in  desert,  than  with  a  woman  that 

is  riotous.    And,  sire,  by  your  leve,  that  am  not 

1 ;  lor  ye  have  ful  often  assaied  my  gret  silence 

sod  my  gret  patience,  and  eke  how  wel  that  I  can 

hide  and  hole  thingea,  that  men  oughten  secretly 

to  hiden.     And  sothly  as  to  your  fifthe  reson, 

vberas  ye  say,  that  in  wicked  eonseil  women  ven- 

quishen  men;   Grod  wote  that  thilke  reson  stant 

here  in  no  sti^e  :  for  understondeth  now,  ye  axen 

eonseil  for  to  do  wickednesse ;  and  if  ye  wol  werken 

•  wickedneeae^and  your  wif  restraineth  thilke  wicked 

-  purpos,  and  overcometh  you  by  reson  and  by  good 

eooseal,  certea  your  wif  ought  rather  to  be  preised 

than  to  be  blamed.   Thus  shulde  ye  understonde  the 

phUosophre  that  sayth,  In  wicked  eonseil  women 

Tenqnishen  hir  husbondes.   And  ther  as  ye  blamen 

all  women  and  hir  resons,  I  shal  shewe  you  by 

many  ensamplea,  that  many  women  have  been  ful 

good,  and  yet  ben,  and  hir  eonseil  holesome  and 

prafitablo.     Eke  som  men  han  sayd,  that  the  con- 

•dl  of  women  ia  either  to  dere,  or  elles  to  litel  of 

pria.    Bat  al  be  it  so  that  ful  many  a  woman  be 

hid,  and  hire  eonseil  vile  and  nought  worth,  yet 

han  men  founden  ful  many  a  eood  woman,  and 

dncrete  and  wise  in  conseUling.   Lo,  Jacob,  thureh 

the  good  eonseil  of  hia  mother  Rebecke,  wan  the 

■    bennon  of  his  fitther,  and  the  lordship  over  all  his 

brethren.    Judith,  by  hire  good  eonseil,  delivered 

.    the  dtee  of  BethiUie,  in  which  she  dwelt,  out  of 

I    the  honde  of  Holofem,  that  had  it  beseged,  and 

•Okie  it  al  destroye.    Abigail  delivered  Nabal  hire 

hottbond  fro  David  the  kmg,  that  wolde  han  slain 

tuUf  and  appeaed  the  ire  of  the  king  by  hire  wit, 

Md  l^  hire  good  conseilling.    Hester  by  hire  con- 

•eil  enhaunoed  gretly  the  peple  of  God,  in  the 

>^egne  of  Assoeros  the  king.     And  the  same  boun- 

^  in  good  conseilling  of  many  a  good  woman 


moun  men  rede  and  tell.  And  further  more,  whan 
that  oure  Lord  had  created  Adam  oure  forme 
father,  he  sayd  iu  this  wise ;  it  is  not  good  to  be  a 
man  allone :  make  we  to  him  an  helpe  semblable 
to  himself.  Here  moun  ye  see  that  if  women 
weren  not  good,  and  hir  eonseil  good  and  profit- 
able, oure  Lord  God  of  heven  wolde  neither  han 
wrought  hem,  ne  called  hem  helpe  of  man,  but 
rather  confusion  of  man.  And  ther  sayd  a  clerk 
ones  in  two  vers ;  what  is  better  than  gold  1  Jaspre. 
What  is  better  than  jaspre !  Wisdom.  And  what 
is  better  than  wisdom  I  Woman.  And  what  is 
better  than  a  good  woman  1  Nothing.  And, 
Sire,  by  many  other  resons  moun  ye  seen,  that 
many  women  ben  good,  and  hir  eonseil  good  and 
profitable.  And  therfore.  Sire,  if  ye  wol  troste 
to  my  eonseil,  I  shal  restore  you  your  doughter 
hole  and  souiiTd  :  and  I  wol  don  to  you  so  muche, 
that  ve  shuln  have  honour  in  tliis  cas. 

Whan  Melibee  had  herd  the  wordes  of  his  wif 
Prudence,  he  sayd  thus  :  I  se  wel  that  the  word 
of  Salomon  is  soth  ;  for  he  saith,  that  wordes,  that 
ben  spoken  discretly  by  ordinaunce,  ben  houie- 
combes,  for  they  yeven  swetenesse  to  the  soule, 
and  holsomnesse  to  the  body.  And,  wif,  because 
of  thy  swete  wordes,  and  eke  for  I  have  proved 
andassaied  thy  grete sapience  and  thy  grete  trouthe, 
I  wol  goveme  me  by  thy  eonseil  in  idle  thing. 

Now,  Sire,  (quod  dame  Prudence)  and  sin  that 
ye  vouchesafe  to  be  governed  by  my  eonseil,  I  wol 
enforme  you  how  that  ye  shuln  goveme  yourself, 
in  chesing  of  youre  conseillours.  Ye  shuln  first  in 
alle  your  werkes  mekely  besechen  to  the  heigh 
God,  that  he  wol  be  your  conseillour :  and  shapeth 
you  to  swiehe  entente  that  he  yeve  you  eonseil  and 
oomforte,  as  taught  Tobie  his  sone  ;  at  alle  times 
thou  shalt  blesse  God,  and  preie  him  to  dresse  thy 
wayes  ;  and  loke  that  alle  thy  conseils  ben  in  him 
for  evermore.  Seint  James  eke  sayth  ;  if  any  of 
you  have  node  of  sapience,  axe  it  of  God.  And 
afterwarde,  than  shullen  ye  take  eonseil  in  your- 
self, and  examine  wel  your  owen  tboughtes,  of 
swiehe  tbinges  as  you  thinketh  that  ben  best  for 
your  profit.  And  than  shuln  ye  drive  fro  your 
herte  three  thinges  that  ben  contrarious  to  good  eon- 
seil ;  that  ia  to  sayn,  ire,  coveitise,  andhastinesse. 

First,  he  that  axeth  eonseil  of  himself,  certes  he 
must  be  withouten  ire,  for  many  causes.  The  first 
is  this  :  he  that  hath  gret  ire  and  wrath  in  hims^f, 
he  weneth  alway  that  he  may  do  tiling  that  he  may 
not  do.  And  secondly,  he  that  is  irous  and  wroth, 
he  may  not  wel  dome  :  and  he  that  may  not  wel 
dome,  may  not  wel  conseille.  The  thridde  is  this ; 
he  that  is  irous  and  wroth,  as  sayth  Senek,  ne  may 
not  speke  but  blameful  thinses,  and  with  his  vicious 
wordes  he  stirreth  other  folk  to  anger  and  to  ire. 
And  eke.  Sire,  ye  must  drive  coveitise  out  of  your 
herte.  For  the  Apostle  sayth,  that  coveitise  is  the 
rote  of  alle  harmes.  And  trosteth  wel,  that  a 
coveitous  man  ne  can  not  dome  ne  thinke,  but 
only  to  fulfille  the  ende  of  his  coveitise  ;  and  certes 
that  ne  may  never  ben  accomplised ;  for  ever  the 
more  haboundanoe  that  he  hath  of  richesse,  the 
more  he  desireth.  And,  Sire,  ye  must  also  drive  out 
of  youre  herte  has  tinesse :  for  certes  ye  ne  moun  not 
dome  for  the  bests  a  soden  thought  that  falieth  in 
youre  herte,  but  ye  must  aviso  you  on  it  ful  ofte : 
for  as  ye  have  heide  herebeforn,  the  commune  pro- 
verbe  is  this ;  he  that  sone  demeth,  sone  repeuteth. 

Sire,  ye  ne  be  not  alway  in  like  disposition,  for 


oertes  som  thing  that  somtime  semeth  to  you  that 
it  is  good  for  to  do,  another  time  it  Bemeth  to 
you  the  contrarie. 

And  whan  ye  han  taken  conseil  in  yourself,  and 
han  domed  by  good  deliberation  swiche  thing  as 
you  semeth  beste,  than  rede  I  you  that  ye  kepe  it 
secree.  Bewreye  not  your  conseil  to  no  persone, 
but  if  so  be  that  ye  wenen  sikerly,  that  thurgh 
youre  bewreying  youre  condition  shal  ben  to  yon 
viore  profitable.  For  Jesus  Sirak  saith  :  neither 
to  thy  foo  ne  to  thv  frend  discover  not  thy  secree, 
ne  thy  folic :  for  they  woln  yeve  you  audience  and 
loking,  and  supportation  in  youre  presence,  and 
scome  you  in  youre  absence.  Another  clerk 
sayth,  that  scarsly  shalt  thou  finden  any  persone 
that  may  kepe  thy  conseil  seerely.  The  book 
flayth  ;  while  that  thou  kepest  thy  conseil  in  thin 
herte,  thou  kepest  it  in  thy  prison :  and  whan 
thou  bewreyest  thy  conseil  to  any  wight,  he  holdeth 
thee  in  his  snare.  And  therfore  you  is  better  to 
hide  your  conseil  in  your  herte,  than  to  preye 
him  to  whom  ye  han  bewreved  youre  conseil,  that 
he  wol  kepe  it  close  and  stiUe.  For  Seueca  sayth  : 
if  so  be  that  thou  ne  mayst  not  thin  owen  conseil 
hide,  how  darest  thou  preyen  any  other  wight  thy 
conseil  seerely  to  kepe  t  but  natheles,  if  thou  wene 
sikerly  that  thy  bewreying  of  thy  conseil  to  a 
persone  wol  make  thy  condition  to  stouden  in  the 
better  plight,  than  shalt  thou  telle  him  thy  conseil 
in  this  wise.  First,  thou  shalt  make  no  semblant 
whether  thee  were  lever  pees  or  werre,  or  this 
or  that ;  ne  shewe  him  not  thy  will  ne  thin  en- 
tente :  for  troste  wel  that  communly  these  con- 
seillours  ben  flaterers,  namely  the  conseillours  of 
grete  lordes,  for  they  enforcen  hem  alway  rather 
to  spoken  plesant  wordes  enclining  to  the  lordes 
lust,  than  wordes  that  ben  trewe  or  profitable  : 
and  therfore  men  sayn,  that  the  riche  man  hath 
selde  eood  conseil,  but  if  he  have  it  of  himself. 
And  alter  that  thou  shalt  consider  thy  frendes  and 
thin  enemies.  And  as  touching  thy  frendes,  thou 
shalt  consider  which  of  hem  ben  most  feithful  and 
most  wise,  and  eldest  and  most  appreved  in  con- 
seilling  :  and  of  hem  shalt  thou  axe  thy  conseil, 
as  the  cas  requireth. 

I  say,  that  first  ye  shuln  clepe  to  youre  conseil 
youre  frendes  that  ben  trewe.  For  Salomon  saith : 
that  right  as  the  herte  of  a  man  deliteth  in  savour 
that  is  swote,  right  so  the  conseil  of  trewe  frendes 
yeveth  swetenesse  to  the  soule.  He  sayth  also, 
ther  may  nothing  be  likened  to  the  trewe  frend  : 
for  certes  gold  ne  silver  ben  not  so  muche  woilh 
as  the  good  will  of  a  trewe  frend.  And  eke  he 
sayth,  that  a  trewe  frend  is  a  strong  defence ;  who 
so  that  it  findeth,  certes  he  findeth  a  gret  tresor. 
Than  shuln  ye  eke  consider  if  that  your  trewe 
frendes  ben  discrete  and  wise :  for  the  book  saith, 
axe  alway  thy  conseil  of  hem  that  ben  wise.  And 
by  this  same  reson  shuln  ye  depen  to  voure 
conseil  youre  frendes  that  ben  of  age,  swicne  as 
han  Boyn  and  ben  expert  in  many  thinges,  and 
ben  appreved  in  oonseillmges.  For  tjfie  book 
sayth,  in  olde  men  is  al  the  sapience,  and  in  longe 
time  the  prudence.  And  TuUius  sayth,  that  grete 
thinges  ne  ben  not  ay  accomplised  by  strengthe, 
ne  by  delivemesse  of  body,  but  by  good  conseil, 
by  uuctoritee  of  persones,  and  by  science :  the 
which  three  thinges  ne  ben  not  feble  by  age,  but 
eertes  they  enforcen  and  encresen  day  by  day. 
And  than  shuln  ye  kepe  this  for  a  general  reule. 


First  ye  shuln  clepe  to  youre  conseil  a  fewe  of 
youre  frendes  that  ben  especial.  For  Salomon 
itaith  ;  many  frendes  have  thou,  but  among  a 
thousand  chese  thee  on  to  be  thy  conseillour.  For 
al  be  it  so,  that  thou  first  ne  telle  thy  conseil  but 
to  a  fewe,  thou  mayest  afterwarde  tell  it  to  mo 
folk,  if  it  be  node.  But  loke  alway  that  thy  con- 
seillours have  thilke  three  conditions  that  I  have 
sayd  before  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  be  trewe, 
wise,  and  of  olde  experience.  And  werke  not 
alway  in  every  node  by  on  conseillour  allone  :  for 
somtime  behoveth  it  to  be  conseilled  by  many. 
For  Salomon  sayth  ;  salvation  of  thmges  is  wber 
as  ther  ben  many  conseillours. 

Now  sith  that  I  have  told  you  of  which  folk  ye 
shulde  be  conseilled  :  now  wol  I  teche  you  which 
oonseU  ye  ought  to  eschue.  First  ye  shuln  eschne 
the  conseilling  of  fooles ;  for  Salomon  sayth.  Take 
no  conseil  of  a  fool :  for  he  ne  can  not  oonseille  but 
after  his  owen  lust  and  his  affection.  The  book 
sayth,  the  propretee  of  a  fool  is  this :  He  trowetli 
lightly  harme  of  every  man,  and  lightly  troweth 
all  bountee  in  himself.  Thou  shalt  eke  eschue  the 
conseilling  of  all  flaterers,  swiche  as  enforcen  hem 
rather  to  preieien  youre  persone  by  flaterie,  than 
for  to  tell  you  tlie  sothfastnesse  of  thinges. 

Wherfore  Tullius  sayth.  Among  alle  the  pesti- 
lences that  ben  in  frendship,  the  gretest  is  flaterie. 
And  therfore  it  is  more  nede  that  thou  eschue  and 
drede  flaterers,  than  any  other  peple.  The  book  saitli, 
Thou  shalt  rather  drede  and  flee  &o  the  swet« 
wordes  of  flatering  preisers,  than  fro  the  egre 
wordes  of  thy  frend  that  saith  thee  sothes.  Salo- 
mon saith,  that  the  wordes  of  a  flaterer  is  a  snare 
to  cacchen  innocentes.  He  sayth  also,  He  that 
speketh  to  his  frend  wordes  of  swetenesse  and 
of  plesaunce,  he  setteth  a  net  befome  his  feet 
to  cacchen  him.  And  therfore  sayth  Tullius, 
Encline  not  thin  ores  to  flaterers,  ne  take  no 
conseil  of  wordes  of  flaterie.  And  Gaton  sayth, 
Aviso  thee  wel,  and  eschue  wordes  of  swetenesse 
and  of  plmaunce.  And  eke  thou  shalt  eschue  tlie 
conseilling  of  thin  olde  enemies  that  ben  recon- 
ciled. The  book  sayth,  that  no  wight  retovmeth 
safely  into  the  grace  of  his  olde  enemie.  And 
Ysope  sayth,  Ne  trost  not  to  hem,  to  which  thon 
hast  somtime  had  werre  or  enmitee,  ne  telle  has 
not  thy  conseil.  And  Senek  telleth  the  cause  why. 
It  may  not  be,  sayth  he,  ther  as  gret  fire  hath 
long  time  endui>sd,  that  ther  ne  dwclleth  som 
vapour  of  warmnesse.  And  therfore  saith  Salo- 
mon, In  thin  olde  foo  trost  thou  never.  For 
sikerly,  though  thin  enemie  he  reconciled,  and 
maketh  thee  chore  of  hnmilitee,  and  louteth  to 
thee  with  his  bed,  ne  trost  him  never  :  for  certes 
he  maketh  thilke  feined  humilitee  more  for  his 
profite,  than  for  any  love  of  thy  persone ;  becauM 
that  he  demeth  to  have  victorie  over  thy  persone 
by  swiche  feined  contenance,  the  which  victorie 
he  might  not  have  by  strif  of  werre.  And  Peter 
Alphonse  sayth  ;  Make  no  felawship  with  thio 
olde  enemies,  for  if  thou  do  hem  bountee,  they 
wollen  pervercen  it  to  wickednesse.  And  eke  thou 
must  eschue  the  conseilling  of  hem  that  ben  ih}  ; 
servaunts,  and  beren  thee  gret  reverence  :    for   i 

{)araventure  they  fein  it  more  for  drede  than  for  | 
ove.  And  therfore  saith  a  philoeophre  in  the  i 
wise  :  Ther  is  no  wight  parfitly  trewe  to  him  that  ; 
he  to  sore  dredeth.  And  Tullius  sayth,  Ther  n'is 
no  might  so  gret  of  any  emperour  tliat  longe  mar 
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endure,  but  if  be  haTe  more  love  of  the  peple  than 
drede.  Tboa  shalt  also  eschue  the  conseilling  of 
folk  that  ben  dronkelewe,  for  they  ne  can  no 
eoDseilhide.  For  Salomon  sayth,  Ther  n'is  no 
priretee  ther  as  regneth  dronkenneaee.  Ye  ehuln 
aiso  hare  m  suspect  the  conseilling  of  swiche  folk 
•8  coDseiUe  you  o  thing  prively,  and  conseiiie  you 
the  contrarie  op^v.  For  Cassiodore  sayth,  That 
it  is  a  manere  aleigiite  to  hinder  his  enemy  whan 
besheweth  to  don  a  thing  openly,  and  werketh 
prively  the  contrary.  Thou  shalt  also  have  in 
lospeet  the  conseilling  of  wicked  folk,  for  hir 
cooseil  is  slway  fiilof  fraude.  And  David  sayth  ; 
Blisfol  is  that  man  that  hath  not  folwed  tlie  con- 
Beilliog  of  shrewes.  Thou  shalt  also  eachue  the 
eoDGeiiliiig  of  yonge  folk,  for  hir  conseilling  is  not 
ripe,  as  Salomon  saith. 

Now,  Sire,  sith  I  have  shewed  yon  of  which 
folk  ye  shullen  take  youre  conseU,and  of  which  folk 
ye  Pollen  eschue  the  oonseil,  now  wol  I  teche  you 
bow  ye  shuln  examine  your  oonseil  after  the  doo- 
triae  of  Tullius.  In  examining  than  of  your 
unseilboxB,  ye  shuln  considre  many  thinges. 
Alderfint  thou  shalt  consklre  that  in  thilke  tiling 
that  thoQ  purpoaest,  and  upon  what  thing  that 
thon  wolt  have  oonseil,  that  veray  trouthe  ho  said 
and  conserved  ;  Uiis  is  to  say,  telle  trewely  thy 
Ule :  for  he  that  sayUi  false,  may  not  wel  be  con- 
soiled  in  that  cas,  of  which  he  Ueth.  And  after 
the,  thou  shalt  considre  the  Uiinges  that  accorden 
to  tliAt  thon  purpoeest  for  to  do  by  thy  conseillours, 
if  reaon  accord  iherto,  and  eke  if  thy  might  may 
atteine  therto,  and  if  the  more  part  and  the  better 
part  of  thin  conseillours  accorden  tlierto  or  no. 
Than  shalt  thon  considre  wliat  thing  shal  folwe 
«f  that  conseilling ;  as  hate,  pees,  werre,  grace, 
profite,  or  domage,  and  many  other  thinges  :  and 
m  alle  thinges  thon  shalt  chese  the  beste,  and 
veive  alie  other  thinges.  Than  shalt  thou  con- 
lidre  of  what  roote  is  engendred  the  matere  of  thy 
euDseil,  and  what  fruit  it  may  conceive  and  en- 
podre.  Thou  shalt  eke  considre  alle  the  causes, 
irom  whennes  they  ben  sprongen.  And  whan 
^  bast  examined  thy  conseU,  as  I  have  said, 
ind  which  partie  is  the  better  and  more  profitable, 
ud  hast  i^reved  it  by  many  wise  folk  and  olde, 
than  ahait  thou  .considre,  if  thou  mayst  performe 
it  and  maken  of  it  a  good  ende.  For  certes  reson 
vol  not  tliat  any  man  shulde  beginne  a  thing,  but 
if  he  mighte  performe  it  as  him  oughte  :  ne  no 
wight  atiulde  take  upon  him  so  hevy  a  chai'ge, 
that  he  might  not  beren  it.  For  the  proverbe 
sa)'th ;  he  that  to  muche  ^mbraceth  distreineth 
iitel.  And  Gaton  saith ;  assay  to  do  swiche  thinges 
u  thou  hast  power  to  don,  lest  the  charge  oppresse 
thee  80  8ore»  that  thee  behoveth  to  weive  thing 
that  thon  hast  begonne.  And  if  so  be  that  thou 
he  in  doute,  whether  thou  nu^  performe  a  thing 
or  non,  chese  rather  to  sufrre  than  to  beginne. 
And  Peter  Alphonse  sayth  ;  If  thou  hast  might 
to  don  a  thing,  of  which  thou  must  repente,  it  is 
better  nay  than  va  :  this  is  to  sayn,  that  thee  is 
t'ctter  to  holde  thy  tonge  stille  than  for  to  speke. 
'^han  mayst  tiion  understonde  by  stronger  resons, 
™;kif  thou  hast  power  to  performe  a  werk,  of 
which  thou  shalt  repente,  than  is  thee  better  that 
tho«  soffre  than  beginne.  Wel  sain  they  that 
defenden  every  wight  to  assays  a  thing  of  which 
he  IS  in  doute,  whether  he  may  performe  it  or  non. 
And  after  whan  ye  ban  examined  youre  conseU, 


as  I  have  said  befome,  and  knowen  wel  that  ye 
moun  performe  your  emprise,  conferme  it  than 
sadly  til  it  be  at  an  ende. 

Now  is  it  reson  and  time  that  I  shewe  yon  whan, 
and  wherfore,  that  ye  moan  ohaunge  your  conseil, 
withonten  reprere.  Sothly,  a  man  may  change  his 
purpos  and  his  conseil,  if  the  cause  ceseth,  or  whan 
a  newe  cas  betideth.  For  the  lawe  saith,  that 
upon  thinges  that  newly  betiden,  behoveth  newe 
oonseil.  And  Seneca  sayth;  if  thy  conseil  is 
comen  to  the  eres  of  thin  enemies,  chaunge  thy 
conseil.  Thon  mayst  also  chaunge  thy  conseu,  if  so 
be  that  thou  find  that  by  errour,  or  by  other  cause, 
harme  or  damage  mav  betide.  Also  if  thy  conseil 
be  dishoneste,  ouier  elles  come  of  dishoneste  cause, 
chaunge  thy  oonseil :  for  the  lawes  sain,  that  all 
behestes  that  ben  dishoneste  ben  of  no  value: 
and  eke,  if  so  be  that  it  be  impossible,  or  may  not 
goodly  be  performed  or  kept. 

And  take  this  for  a  general  renle,  that  every 
conseil  that  is  affermed  so  strongly,  that  it  may 
not  be  chaunged  for  no  condition  that  may  betide, 
1  say  that  thUke  conseil  is  wicked. 

This  Melibeus,  whan  he  had  herd  the  doctrine 
of  his  wif  dame  Prudence,  answered  in  this  wise. 
Dame,  quod  he,  as  yet  unto  this  time  ye  ban  wel 
and  oovenably  taught  me,  as  in  general,  how  I 
shal  goveme  me  in  the  chesing  and  in  the  with, 
holding  of  my  oonseillours :  but  now  wold  I  fain 
that  ye  wold  condescend  in  especial,  and  telle  me 
how  liketh  you,  or  what  semeth  you  by  oure  con- 
seillours that  we  ban  chosen  in  oure  present  nede. 

My  lord,  quod  she,  I  beseche  you  in  alle  hum- 
bksse,  that  ye  wol  not  wilfully  replie  agein  my 
resons,  ne  distempre  your  herte,  though  1  speke 
thing  that  you  displese  ;  for  God  wote  that,  as  in 
min  entente,  I  speke  it  for  your  beste,  fur  youre 
honour  and  for  youre  profite  eke,  and  sothly  1  hope 
that  youre  benignitee  wol  taken  it  in  patience.  And 
troeteth  me  wel,  quod  she,  that  youre  conseil  as  in 
this  cas  ne  shulde  not  (as  to  speke  proprely)  be  called 
a  conseilling,  but  a  motion  or  a  moving  of  folic,  in 
which  conseil  ye  ban  erred  in  many  asondry  wise. 

First  and  forward,  ye  ban  erred  in  the  assembling 
of  youre  conseillours ;  for  ye  sholde  first  ban  cleped 
a  fewe  folk  to  your  conseil,  and  after  ye  mighte 
ban  shewed  it  to  mo  folk,  if  ithadde  be  nede.  But 
certes  ye  ban  sodeinly  cleped  to  your  oonseil  a  gi'et 
multitude  of  peple,  ful  chargeant  and  ful  anoyous 
for  to  here.  Also  ye  ban  erred,  for  ther  as  ye 
shulde  ban  only  cleped  to  youre  conseile  youre 
trewefrendes,  olde  and  wise,  ye  ban  cleped  straunge 
folk,  yonge  folk,  false  flaterers,  and  enemies  recon- 
ciled, and  folk  that  don  you  reverence  withonten 
love.  And  eke  ye  ban  erred,  for  ye  ban  brought 
with  you  to  youre  conseil  ire,  coveitise,  and  hastif* 
nease,  the  which  three  thinges  ben  contrary  to 
every  conseU  honest  and  profitable :  the  which 
three  thinges  ye  ban  not  anientissed  or  destroyed, 
neither  in  youreself  ne  in  youre  conseillours,  as 
you  ought.  Ye  ban  erred  also,  for  ye  ban  shewed 
to  youre  conseillours  youre  talent  and  youre  affec- 
tions to  make  werre  anon,  and  for  to  do  venge- 
aunce,  and  they  ban  espied  by  youre  wordes  to 
what  thing  ye  ben  enclined :  and  therfore  ban 
they  conseilled  you  rather  to  youre  talent,  than  to 
youre  profite.  Ye  ban  erred  also,  for  it  semeth 
that  you  sufficeth  to  ban  ben  conseilled  by  thise 
conseillours  only,  and  vriih  litel  avis,  wheras  in  so 
high  and  so  gret  a  nede,  it  had  ben  necessarie  roo 
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conseilloun,  and  more  deliberation  to  performe 
your  emprise.  Ye  ban  erred  also,  for  ye  ban  not 
examined  your  conBeil  in  the  foresaid  manere,  ne 
in  due  manere,  as  the  cas  requireth.  Ye  han  erred 
also,  for  ye  han  maked  no  division  betwix  youre 
conseillonrs ;  this  is  to  sayn,  betwix  youre  trewe 
frendes  and  youre  feined  conseillonrs :  ne  ye  han 
not  knowe  the  wille  of  your  trewe  frendes,  olde 
and  wise,  but  ye  han  cast  alle  hir  wordes  in  an 
hochepot,  and  encllned  your  herte  to  the  more 
part  and  to  thegreter  nombre,  and  ther  be  ye  con- 
descended ;  and  sith  ye  wot  wel  that  men  shuln 
alway  findea  greter  nombre  of  fooles  than  of  wise 
men,  and  thenore  the  oonseillings  that  ben  at  con- 
gregations and  multitudes  of  folk,  ther  as  men  take 
mo]^  regard  to  the  nombre,  than  to  the  sapience 
of  persones,  ye  seen  wel»  that  in  swiche  conseil- 
Ungs  fooles  han  the  maistrie.  Melibeus  answered 
and  said  agein :  I  graunte  wel  that  I  have  erred  ; 
but  ther  as  thou  hast  told  roe  herebefome,  that  he 
n'is  not  to  blame  that  chaungeth  his  oonseil  in  cer- 
tain cas,  and  for  certain  and  just  causes,  I  am  al 
redy  to  chaunge  my  conseil  right  as  thou  wolt  de- 
Tise.  The  proverbe  sayth ;  tor  to  don  sinne  is 
mannish,  but  certes  for  to  persevere  long  in  sinne 
is  werke  of  the  Divel. 

To  this  sentence  answered  anon  dame  Prudence, 
and  saide ;  examineth  (quod  she^  wel  your  oon- 
seil, and  let  us  see  the  which  of  hem  hah  spoken 
most  resonably,  and  taught  you  best  conseiL  And 
for  as  muche  as  the  examination  is  necesearie,  let 
us  beginne  at  the  Surgiens  and  at  the  Physiciens, 
that  first  spaken  in  this  mater.  I  say  that  Physi- 
ciens and  Surgiens  han  sayde  you  in  youre  conseil 
discretly,  as  hem  oughte :  and  in  hir  speche  saiden 
fiil  wisely,  that  to  the  office  of  hem  apperteineth 
to  don  to  every  wight  honour  and  profile,  and  no 
wight  to  anoye,  and  after  hir  emit  to  don  gret 
diligence  unto  the  cure  of  hem  which  that  uiey 
han  in  hir  govemaunce.  And,  Sire,  right  as 
they  han  answered  wisely  and  discretly,  right  so 
rede  I  that  they  be  highly  and  soverainly  guer- 
doned for  hir  noble  speche,  and  eke  for  they 
shulden  do  the  more  ententif  besinesse  in  the 
curation  of  thy  dere  douehter.  For  al  be  it  so 
that  they  ben  youre  frendes,  therfore  shullen  ye 
not  suffren,  that  they  serve  you  for  nought,  but  ye 
oughte  the  rather  guerdone  hem,  and  diewe  hem 
youre  largesse.  And  as  touching  the  proposition, 
which  the  Physiciens  entreteden  in  this  cas,  this 
is  to  sain,  that  in  maladies,  that  a  contrarie  is 
warished  by  another  contrarie ;  I  wold  fain 
knowe  how  ye  understonde  thilke  text,  and  what 
is  youre  sentence.  Certes,  quod  Melibeus,  I  un- 
derstond  it  in  this  wise  ;  that  right  as  they  han 
don  me  a  contrarie,  right  so  shulde  I  don  hem 
another  ;  for  right  as  they  han  venged  hem  upon 
me  and  don  roe  wrong,  right  so  shal  I  venge  me 
upon  hem,  and  don  hem  wrong,  and  than  ^ve  I 
cured  a  contrarie  by  another. 

Lo,  lo,  quod  dame  Prudence,  how  lightly  is 
every  man  enclined  to  his  owen  desire  and  his 
owen  plesaunce  I  certes  (quod  she)  the  wordes  of 
the  Physiciens  ne  shulden  not  han  ben  under- 
stonden  in  that  wise ;  for  certes  wickednesse  is 
not  contrarie  to  wickednesse,  ne  vengeaunce  to 
vongeaunce,  ne  wrong  to  wrong,  but  they  ben 
semblable :  and  therfore  a  vengeaunce  is  not 
warished  by  another  vengeaunce,  ne  a  wrong 
by  another  wrong,  but  everich  of  hem  encreseth 


and  aggreggeth  other.  But  certes  the  wordes 
of  the  Physiciens  shulden  ben  understonde  in 
this  wise ;  for  good  and  wickednesse  ben  two 
contraries,  and  pees  and  werre,  vengeaunee 
and  suffraunce,  discord  and  acooid,  and  many 
other  thinges:  but  certes,  wickednesse  shal  be 
warished  by  goodnesse,  discord  by  accord,  werre 
by  pees,  and  so  forth  of  other  thinges.  And 
hereto  accordeth  Seint  Poule  the  Apostle  in  many 
places  :  he  sayth,  ne  yelde  not  harme  for  harme, 
ne  wicked  speche  for  wicked  speche,  but  do  wel  to 
him  that  doth  to  thee  harme,  and  bleese  hun  that 
saith  to  thee  harme.  And  in  many  other  places 
he  amonesteth  pees  and  accord.  But  now  wol  I 
speke  to  you  of  the  conseil,  which  that  was  yeven 
to  you  by  the  men  of  lawe,  and  the  wise  folk,  and 
old  folke,  that  sayden  alle  by  on  accord  as  ye  han 
herd  befome,  that  over  alle  thinges  ye  ahold  do 
youre  diligence  to  kepe  youre  persone,  and  to 
wamestore  your  house  :  and  saiden  also,  that  in 
this  cas  you  oughte  for  to  werchen  fnl  a^isely 
and  with  gret  deliberation.  And,  Sire,  as  to  the 
first  point,  that  toucheth  the  keping  of  youre  per- 
sone, ye  shuln  understond,  that  he  that  hath 
werre,  shal  ever  more  devoutly  and  mekely  pr»en 
befome  alle  thinges,  that  Jesu  Crist  of  his  mercie 
wol  han  him  in  his  protection,  and  ben  his  sove- 
raine  helping  at  his  nede  :  for  certes  m  this  world 
ther  is  no  wight  that  may  be  conseilled  ne  k^t 
suffisantly,  witi^oute  the  keping  of  cure  lord  Jesu 
Crist.  To  this  sentence  accordeth  the  Propfaete 
David  that  sayth  r  if  God  ne  kepe  the  citee,  in  idel 
waketh  he  that  kepeth  it.  Now,  Sire,  than  shuln 
ye  oommitte  Uie  keping  of  youre  persone  to  youre 
trewe  frendes,  that  ben  approved  and  yknowe,  and 
of  hem  shuln  ye  axen  heipe,  ^oure  persone  for  to 
kepe.  For  Caton  saith :  if  thou  have  nede  of  helpe, 
axe  it  of  thy  frendes,  for  ther  n'is  non  so  good  a 
Physicien  as  thy  trewe  frend.  And  after  this  than 
shuln  ye  kepe  you  fro  alle  straunge  folk,  and  fro 
lieres,  and  have  alway  in  suspect  bur  compaignie. 
For  Piers  Aiphonse  sayth :  ne  take  no  compaignie 
by  the  way  of  a  straunge  man,  but  if  so  be  that 
thou  have  knowen  him  of  longer  time  :  and  if  so 
be  that  he  falle  into  thy  compaignie  paraventure 
withouten  thm  assent,  enquere  than,  as  subtilly 
as  thou  maist,  of  his  conversation,  and  of  his  lif 
befome,  and  feine  thy  way,  saying  thou  wolt  go 
thider  as  thou  wolt  not  go  :  and  if  he  here  a 
spere,  hold  thee  on  the  right  side,  and  if  he  bere 
a  swerd,  hold  thee  on  his  left  side.  And  after  this 
than  shuln  ye  kepe  you  wisely  from  all  swiche 
manere  pfeple  as  I  have  sayed  before,  and  ban 
and  hir  odnseil  eschue.  And  after  this  than  shuln 
ye  kepe  you  in  swiche  manere,  that  for  any  pre- 
sumption of  youre  strengthe,  that  ye  ne  despise 
not,  ne  account  not  the  might  of  your  adversary 
BO  lite,  that  ye  let  the  keping  of  youre  persone 
for  your  presumption ;  for  every  wise  man 
dredeth  his  enemie.  And  Salomon  sayth  ;  welfnl 
is  he  that  of  alle  hath  drede  ;  For  certes  he  that 
thurgh  the  hardinesse  of  his  herte,  and  thurgh  ' 
the  hardmesse  of  himself,  hath  to  gret  presump- 
tion, him  shal  evil  betide.  Than  shuln  ye  evenno 
countrewaite  emboyssements,*  and  alle  espuule. 
For  Senek  sayth,  that  the  wise  man  that  dredeth 
harmes,  eschueth  harmes  ;  ne  he  ne  £Uleth  into 
perils,  that  perils  eschueth.  And  al  be  it  so,  that 
it  seme  that  thou  art  in  siker  place,  yet  shalt  thoo 
alway  do  thy  diligence  in  keping  of  thy  persone  ; 
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this  ii  to  Bftjiiy  ne  be  not  negligent  to  kepe  thin 
penooe*  not  only  fro  thy  greteet  enemy,  but  also 
fro  thy  leste  enemy.  Senek  sayth  ;  a  man  that  is 
wel  aTiwd,  be  dredeth  his  leste  enemie.  Ovide 
aytfa,  that  the  litel  wefiel  wol  slee  the  gret  boll 
and  the  wilde  hart.  And  the  book  sayth  ;  a 
Uld  thome  may  prikke  a  king  ful  sore,  and  a  litel 
hoand  liol  hold  the  wilde  bore.  But  natheles,  I 
txj  not  thoa  shaH  be  so  coward,  that  thou  doute 
vber  as  is  no  drede.  The  book  saith,  that  som 
men  [han  taught  hir  deoeiyour,  for  they  ban  to 
maehe  dreded]  to  be  deceived.  Yet  shalt  thou 
drede  to  be  empoysoned;  and  [therfore  shalt  thou] 
kepe  thee  firo  tne'eompagnie  of  scomers  :  for  the 
book  saytby  with  bcomers  ne  make  no  oompagnle, 
tot  flee  hir  wordes  as  venime. 

Now  as  to  the  second  point,  wheras  yonre  wise 
ecnsrillooTB  conseiUed  yon  to  wamestore  your 
boos  with  gret  diligence,  I  wolde  fain  knowe  how 
that  ye  understode  thilke  wordes,  and  what  is 
yoore  sentence. 

MelibeiiB  answered  and  saide  ;  Certes  I  under- 
■tood  It  in  this  wise,  that  I  shal  wamestore  min 
boos  with  iouTss,  swiebe  as  han  castellee  and  other 
naacre  edifices,  and  armnre,  and  artelries,  by 
which  thinges  I  may  my  persone  and  myn  hous  so 
kepen  and  defenden,  that  min  enemies  sbnln  ben 
ia  drede  min  hons  for  to  approche. 

To  this  sentence  answered   anon    Prudence. 

Wanestoring  (quod  she)  of  heighe  toures  and  of 

^rele  edifieesy  is  with  grete  coetages  and  with 

grete  Cravaille ;  and  wha^  that  they  ben  accom- 

pfieed,  yet  ben  they  not  worth  a  stre,  but  if  they 

b«B  dcKoded  by  trewe  frendes,  that  ben  olde  and 

vise.    And  nnderstonde  wel,  that  the  greteste 

sad  stnmgeste  gamefMn  that  a  riche  man  may 

bave,  as  wel  to  kepen  his  persone  as  his  goodes, 

ii«  that  be  be  beloved  with  his  subgets,  and  with 

bii  Bei^iebo«ires.  For  thus  sayth  TuBius,  that  ther 

<  is  a  maaer  gameson,  that  no  man  may  venquish 

'  ne  diieomfite,  and  that  is  a  lord  to  be  beloved 

,  of  his  fitiieins,  and  of  his  peple. 

Nowy  Sire,  as  to  the  thridde  point,  wheras  yonre 
olde  and  wise  conseillonrs  sayden,  that  you  ne 
I  ea^ite  not  sodeinly  ne  hastily  proceden  in  this 
I  aede,  bat  that  yon  oughte  purveyen  and  appareilen 
'  too  in  this  cas,  with  net  diligence  and  gret  de- 
liberation ;  trewely,   I  trowe,  that  they  sayden 
tif^t  wisely  and  right  soth.  For  Tullius  sayth  :  in 
rrcty  nede  er  thon  beginne  it,  appareile  thee  with 
j  pet  diligence.     Than  say  I,  tnat  in  vengeaunoe 

•  taking,  in  werre,  in  batulle,  and  in  wamestoring, 
I  er  thoa  beginne,  I  rede  that  thon  appareile  thee 

tberto,  and  do  it  with  gret  deliberation.  For  Tullius 
■ayth,  that  longe  appareUing  tofore  the  bataille, 

•  nakedi  short  vietorie.  And  CSssiodorus  sayth :  the 
I  pxneson  is  stronger,  whan  it  is  longe  time  avised. 

Bat  now  let  us  speken  of  the  conseil  that  was 
sceorded  by  yonre  neighebonres,  swiche  as  don 
;o«  reverence  withouten  love ;  youre  olde 
enraiies  reconciled ;  your  flatereres,  that  con- 
•etOed  yoQ  certain  thinges  prively,  and  openly 
CDoseiUed  vou  the  eontrarie  ;  the  yonge  folk  also, 
thst  eoosedied  yon  to  venge  you,  and  to  make 
«em  anon.  Certes,  Sire,  as  I  have  sayde  befome, 
}r  ban  gretly  erred  to  ban  deped  swiche  manor 
C^k  to  youre  conseil,  which  conseillours  ben 
;iKiQ«h  reproved  by  the  resons  aforesaid.  But 
I  oathelco,  let  as  now  descende  to  the  special.  Ye 
'  thai  first  proeeden  after  the  doctrine  of  Tullius. 


Certes  the  trouthe  of  this  matere  or  of  this  conseil 
nedeth  not  diligently  to  enquere,  for  it  is  wel  wist, 
which  they  ben  that  han  don  to  you  this  ti-ospas 
and  vilanie,  and  how  many  trespasours,  and  in 
what  manere  they  han  don  to  you  all  this  wrong, 
and  all  this  vilanie.    And  after  this,  than  shuln  ye 
examine  the  second  condition,    which  that  the 
same  Tullius  addeth  in  this  matere.    For  Tullius 
putteth  a  thing,  which  that  he  clepeth  consenting : 
this  is  to  sayn,  who  ben  they,  and  which  ben  they, 
and  how  many,  that  consenten  to  thy  conseil  m 
thy  wilfulnesse,  to  don  hastif  vengeaunce.    And 
let  us  considre  also  who  ben  they,  and  how  many 
ben  they,  and  which  ben  they,  that  consenteden 
to  youre  adversaries.     As  to  the  first  point,  it 
is  wel  knowen  which  folk  they  be  that  consent- 
eden to  youre  wilfulnesse.    For  trewely,  all  tho 
that  conseileden  you  to  maken  sodein  werre,  ne 
ben  not  youre  frendes.     Let  us  now  considre 
which  ben  they  that  ye  holden  so  gretly  youre 
frendes,  as  to  youre  persone  :  for  al  be  it  so  that 
ye  be  mighty  and  riche,  certes  ye  ne  ben  but 
allone :    for  certes  ye  ne  han  no  child  but  a 
doughter,  ne  ye  ne  han  no  brethren,  ne  cosins 
germains,  ne  non  other  nigh  kinrede,  wherfore 
uat  youre  enemies  for  drede  shulde  stinte  to  plede 
with  you,  or  to  destroys  youre  persone.      Ye 
knowen  also,  that  your  richesses  moten  ben  di- 
spended  in  diverse  parties  ;  and  whan  that  every 
wight  hath  his  part,  they  ne  wollen  taken  but  litel 
regard  to  venge  youre  deth.    But  thin  enemies 
ben  three,  and  they  han  many  brethren,  children, 
cosins,  and  other  nigh  kinrede :  and  though  so 
were,  that  thou  haddest  slain  of  hem  two  or  three, 
yet  dwellen  ther  ynow  to  wreken  hir  deth,  and  to 
slee  thy  persone.    And  though  so  be  that  youre 
kinrede  be  more  stedefast  and  siker  than  the  kin 
of  your  adversaries,  yet  natheles  youre  kinrede  is 
but  a  fer  kinrede  ;  they  ben  but  litel  sibbe  to  you, 
and  the  kin  of  youre  enemies  ben  nigh  sibbe  to 
hem.     And  certes  as   in  that,  hir  condition  is 
better  than  youres.     Than  let  us  considre  also  of 
the  conseilling  of  hem  that  conseilled  you  to  take 
sodein  vengeance,  whether  it  accorde  to  reson  : 
and  certes,  ye  knowe  wel,  nay  ;  for  as  by  right 
and  reson,  ther  may  no  man  taken  vengeaunce  on 
no  wight,  but  the  juge  that  hath  the  jurisdiction 
of  it,  whan  it  is  ygraunted  him  to  take  thilke  ven- 
geaunce   hastily,    or   attemprely,   as    the    lawe 
requireth.     And  yet  moreover  of  thilke  word  that 
Tullius  clepeth  consenting,  thou  shalt  considre.  if 
thy  might  and  thy  power  may  consente  and  suffice 
to  thy  wilfulnesse,  and  to  thy  conseillonrs  :  and 
certes,  thou  mayest  wel  say,  that  nav ;  for  sikerly, 
as  for  to  speke  proprely,  we  moun  do  nothing  but 
only  swiche  thing  as  we  moun  don  rightfully  :  and 
certes  rightfully  ye  ne  mowe  take  no  vengeance, 
as  of  your  propre  auctoritee.     Than  mowe  ye  sen 
that  your  power  ne  consenteth  not,  ne  accordeth 
not  to  youre  wilfulnesse.     Now  let  us  examine 
the  thridde  point,  that  Tullius  clepeth  consequent 
Thou  shalt  nnderstonde,  that  the  vengeaunce  that 
thou  purposest  for  to  take,  is  the  consequent, 
and  therof  folweth  another  vengeance,  peril,  and 
werre,  and  other  damages  withouten  nombre,  of 
which  we  ben  not  ware,  as  at  this  time.    And  as 
touching  the  fourthe  point,  that  Tullius  clepeth 
engendring,  thou  shalt  consider,  that  this  wrong 
which  that  is  don  to  thee,  is  engendred  of  the 
hate  of  thin  euemies,and  of  the  vengeaunce  taking 
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upon  that  wold  engender  another  vengeannce,  and 
Diuchel  Borwe  and  wasting  of  richesses,  as  I  sayde 
ere. 

Now,  sire,  as  to  the  point,  that  Tullius  depeth 
causes,  which  that  is  the  last  point,  thou  shalt 
understonde,  that  the  wrong  tliat  thou  hast  re* 
eeived,  hath  certaine  causes,  which  that  derkes 
depen  oriens,  and  effioieru,  and  causa  longinquay 
and  eatua  propinquaf  this  is  to  sayn,  the  fer 
cause,  and  the  nigh  cause.  The  fer  cause  is 
almighty  God,  that  is  causo  of  alle  thinges :  the 
ner  cause,  is  thin  three  enemies  ;  the  cause  ac- 
cidental was  hate  ;  the  cause  material,  ben  the 
five  woundes  of  thy  doughter  ;  the  cause  formal, 
is  the  maner  of  hir  working,  diat  broughten  lad- 
ders, and  domben  in  at  thy  windowes  ;  the  cause 
final  was  for  to  slee  thy  doughter  ;  it  letted  not  in 
as  muche  as  in  hem  was.  Sut  for  to  speke  of  the 
fer  cause,  as  to  what  ende  they  shuln  oome,  or 
what  shal  finally  betide  of  hem  in  this  cas,  ne  can 
I  not  dome,  but  by  conjectinzand  supposing  :  for  we 
shuln  suppose,  that  they  shuln  come  to  a  wicked 
ende,  because  that  the  book  of  Decrees  sayth :  Selden 
or  with  gret  peine  ben  causes  ybrought  to  a  good 
•nde,  whan  they  ben  badly  begonne. 

Now,  Sire,  if  men  wold  axon  me,  why  that  God 
•uffred  men  to  do  you  this  vilanie,  certes  I  can 
not  wel  answer,  as  for  no  sothfastnesse.  For  the 
Apostle  sayth,  that  the  sciences,  and  the  juge- 
ments  of  oure  Lord  God  Almighty  ben  ful  depe  ; 
ther  may  no  man  comprehend  ne  serche  hem  suf- 
fisanUy.  Natheles,  by  certain  presumptions  and 
eonjectings,  I  hold  and  beleve,  that  God,  which 
that  is  ful  of  justice  and  of  rightwisenesse,  hath 
suffered  this  betide,  by  just  cause  resonable. 

Thy  name  is  Melibee,  this  is  to  sayn,  a  man  that 
drinketh  bony.  Thou  hast  dronke  so  muche  bony 
of  swete  temporel  richesses,  and  delices,  and 
honours  of  this  world,  that  thou  art  dronken,  and 
hast  forgotten  Jesu  Crist  thy  creatour:  thou  ne 
liast  not  don  to  him  swiche  honour  and  reverence 
as  thee  ought,  ne  thou  ne  hast  wel  ytaken  kepe  to 
the  wordes  of  Ovide,  that  sayth  :  Under  the  honey 
of  the  goodes  of  thy  body  is  hid  the  venime  that 
deth  the  soule.  And  Salomon  sayth :  If  thou  hast 
founden  bony,  ete  of  it  that  sufficeth  ;  for  if  thou 
ete  of  it  out  of  mesure,  thou  shalt  spewe,  and  be 
pedy  and  poure.  And  peraventure  Crist  hath  thee 
in  despit,  and  hath  toumed  away  fro  tliee  his  fitce, 
and  his  eres  of  misericorde ;  and  also  he  hath 
suffred,  that  thou  hast  ben  punished  in  the  manere 
that  thou  hast  ytrespased.  Thou  hast  don  sinne 
again  oure  Lord  Crist,  for  certes  the  three  enemies 
of  mankind,  that  is  to  sayn,  the  flesh,  the  fend,  and 
the  world,  thou  hast  suffred  hem  entre  into  thin 
herte  wilfully,  by  the  windowes  of  thy  body,  and 
hast  not  defended  thyself  suffisantly  agein  hir 
assautes,  and  hir  temptations,  so  tliat  uiey  han 
wounded  thy  soule  in  five  places,  this  is  to  sayn 
the  dedly  sinnes  that  ben  entred  into  thyn  herte 
by  thy  five  wittes  :  and  in  the  same  manere  our 
Lo^  Crist  hath  wold  and  suffred,  that  thv  three 
enemies  ben  entred  into  thyn  hous  by  the  win- 
dowes, and  han  ywounded  thy  doughter  in  the 
foresayd  manere. 

Certes,  quod  Melibee,  I  see  wel  that  ye  enforce 
you  muchel  by  wordes  to  overcomen  me,  in  swiche 
manere,  that  I  shal  not  venge  me  on  mine  enemies, 
shewing  me  the  perils  and  the  evils  that  mighten 
falie  of  this  vengeaunoe :  bat  who  so  wolde  cousidre 


in  allerengeaunoes  the  perils  and  evils  that  mighten 
sue  of  vengeaunoe  taking,  a  man  wold  never  take 
vengeaunce,  and  that  were  harme :  for  by  the 
vengeaunce  taking  ben  the  wicked  men  dissevered 
fro  the  goode  men.  And  they  that  han  will  to  do 
wickednesse,  restreinen  hir  wicked  purpos,  whan 
they  sen  the  punishing  and  the  chastising  of  the 
trespasours.  [To  this  answered  dame  Prudence : 
Certes,  quod  she,  I  graunte  you  that  of  vengeaonee 
taking  cometh  muche  evil  and  muche  good  ;  but 
vengeaunce  taking  apperteineth  not  to  everich  on, 
but  only  to  juges,  and  to  bem  that  han  the  juris- 
diction over  the  trespasours;]  and  yet  say  I  more, 
that  right  as  a  singuler  persone  sinneth  in  taking 
vengeaunce  of  another  man,  right  so  sinneth  the 
juge,  if  he  do  no  vengeaunce  of  hem  that  it  han 
deserved.  For  Senek  sayth  thus  :  That  maister  (he 
sayth)  is  good,  that  preveth  shrewes.  And  Caasio- 
dore  saith  :  A  man  dredeth  to  do  outrages,  whan 
he  wot  and  knoweth,  that  it  displeseth  to  the  jnges 
and  soveraines.  And  another  sayth :  The  juge 
that  dredeth  to  do  right,  maketh  men  shrewes. 
And  Seiut  Poule  the  Apostle  sayth  in  his  Epistle, 
whan  he  writeth  unto  the  Romanes,  that  the  juges 
beren  not  the  spere  withouten  cause,  but  thev 
beren  it  to  punishe  the  shrewes  and  misdoers,  and 
for  to  defende  the  goode  men.  If  ye  wiln  than  take 
vengeaunce  of  youre  enemies,  ye  shuln  retoume 
or  have  your  recours  to  the  i  use,  that  hath  the  juris- 
diction upon  hem,  and  he  stud  punishe  hem,  as  the 
lawe  axeth  and  rcquireth. 

A,  sayd  Melibee,  this  vengeaunce  liketfa  me 
nothing.  I  bethink  me  now,  and  take  hede  how 
that  fortune  hath  norished  me  fro  my  childhode, 
and  hath  holpen  me  to  passe  matiy  a  stronge  pas : 
now  wol  I  assayen  hire,  trowing,  with  Groddes  heipe, 
that  she  shal  heipe  me  my  shjune  for  to  Tenge. 

Certes,  quod  rrudence,  if  ye  wol  werke  by  my 
conseil,  ye  shuln  not  assaye  fortune  bj  no  way : 
ne  ye  ne  shuln  not  lene  or  bowe  unto  hire,  after 
the  wordes  of  Senek  ;  for  thinges  that  ben  folily 
don,  and  tho  that  ben  don  in  hope  of  fortune,  shuln 
never  come  to  good  ende.  And  as  the  same  Senek 
sayth  :  The  more  clere  and  the  more  shining  that 
fortune  is,  the  more  brotelandthe  soner  broke  she 
is.  Trusteth  not  in  hire,  for  she  n*is  not  stedefast 
ne  stable  :  for  whan  thou  trowest  to  be  most  siker 
and  seure  of  hire  helpe,  she  wol  faille  and  deceive 
thee.  And  wheras  ye  sa>ii,  that  fortune  hath 
norished  you  fro  youre  childhode,  I  sa^  that  in  so 
muchel  ye  shuln  the  lesse  truste  in  hue,  and  in 
hire  wit.  For  Senek  saith:  What  man  that  is 
norished  by  fortune,  she  maketh  him  a  gret  fool. 
Now  than  sin  ye  desire  and  axe  vengeaunce,  and 
the  vengeaunce,  that  is  don  after  uie  lawe  and 
before  me  juge,  ne  liketh  you  not,  and  the  ven- 
geaunce, that  is  don  in  hope  of  fortune,  is  perilous 
and  uncertain,  than  havo  ye  non  otlier  remedie, 
but  for  to  have  your  recours  unto  the  soveraine 
juge,  that  vengeUi  alle  vilanies,  and  wronges ;  and 
he  shal  venge  you,  after  that  himself  witnessetfa, 
wheras  he  saith ;  Leveth  the  vengeaunce  to  me, 
and  I  shal  do  it. 

Melibeus  answered :  If  I  ne  venge  me  of  tbe 
vilanie  that  men  han  don  to  me,  I  sompne  or  wane 
hem,  that  han  don  to  me  vilanie,  and  alle  other, 
to  do  me  another  vilanie.  For  it  b  written;  if 
thou  take  no  vengeaunce  of  an  olde  vilany,  tbov 
•ompnest  thin  adversaries  to  do  thee  a  newe  vibmk : 
and  also  for  my  suffhuincei  men  woiden  do  me  sq 
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noehe  TUanie,  that  I  might  neither  here  it  ne  sus- 
teine ;  and  bo  ahalde  I  ben  put  and  holden  over 
love.  For  aom  men  sain,  In  rouchel  suifring  shiil 
manj  thingea  £Ule  onto  thee^  which  thou  ahalt  not 
move  soffre. 

Ccrtea,  qnod  Prudence,  I  graunte  you  wel,  that 
oTormnciiel  aoi&aunoe  is  not  good,  but  yet  ne  fol- 
wech  it  not  therof^  that  every  persone  to  whom 
mea  doo  TiJanie,  ahuld  take  of  it  vengeaunce :  for 
thtt  apperteineth  and  longeth  ail  only  to  the  juges, 
£or  diey  shul  renge  the  Tilanies  and  injuries  :  and 
tlierfbre  the  two  auctoritees,  that  ye  han  savd 
aboye^  ben  only  nndcrstonden  in  the  juges :  tor 
wIhu  tliey  snifren  orermuchel  the  wronges  and 
▼ikiiiea  to  be  don,  withouten  punishing,  they 
aonpne  not  a  man  all  only  for  to  do  newe  wronges, 
but  they  eommaunden  it :  al  so  as  a  wise  man 
aaytb,  that  the  juge  that  oorrecteth  not  the  sinner, 
cwninanndeth  and  biddeth  him  do  sinne.  And  the 
ji^Ses  and  eoveraines  mighten  in  hir  lend  so  muche 
nlre  of  the  shrewes  and  misdoers,  that  they 
Aolden  by  awiche  suffiaunoe,  by  proces  of  time, 
vexcB  of  awiche  power  and  might,  that  they  shuld 
pstte  oat  the  Juges  and  the  soveraines  from  hir 
pIaeeB»  and  atte  laste  maken  hem  lose  hir  lord- 
duppea. 

Bat  now  let  us  putte,  that  ve  liave  lore  to  venge 
joa :  I  say  ye  be  not  of  might  and  power,  as  now 
to  Tenge  yon  :  for  if  ye  wol  maken  comparison 
onto  the  might  of  youre  adversaries,  ye  shuln 
finde  in  many  thinges,  that  I  have  shewed  you  er 
this,  that  hir  eon&ion  is  better  than  youres,  and 
therfore  say  I,  that  it  is  good  as  now,  that  ye 
safie  and  be  patient. 

Fortbermore  ye  knowen  wel,  that  after  the 
eonoaane  saw,  it  is  a  woodnesse,  a  man  to  strive 
with  a  stroneer,  or  a  more  mighty  man  than  he  is 
himielf ;  and  for  to  strive  with  a  man  of  even 
ttreagthe,  that  is  to  say,  with  as  strons  a  man  as 
be  is,  it  ia  peril ;  and  for  to  strive  with  a  weker 
Ban,  it  is  rolie  ;  and  therfore  shulde  a  man  flee 
■triviag,  aa  mnchel  as  he  mighte.  For  Salomon 
■ajth :  It  is  a  gret  worship  to  a  man  to  kepe  him 
fro  uome  and  atrif.  And  if  it  so  happe,  that  a 
laaa  of  greter  mighte  and  strengthe  than  thou 
art,  do  thee  grevaunee :  studio  and  besie  thee 
lalher  to  atille  the  same  grevaunee,  than  for  to 
voige  tfaee.  For  Senek  sayth,  that  he  putteth 
him  in  a  grete  peril,  that  striveth  with  a  greter 
nuB  than  he  ia  nimself.  And  Caton  sayth ;  If  a 
IBSB  of  higher  eatat  or  degree,  or  more  mighty 
thsa  thou,  do  thee  anoye  or  grevance,  snffre  him  : 
far  he  that  onea  hath  graved  thee,  may  another 
time  relere  thee  and  heipe  thee.  Yet  sette  I  cas, 
ye  have  bethe  mi^t  and  licence  for  to  venge  you, 
1  aay  that  ther  ben  ful  many  thinges  that  shuln 
rntreine  yon  of  vengeance  taking,  and  make  you 
for  to  eneline  to  suffre,  and  for  to  han  patience  in 
the  wronges  that  han  ben  don  to  you.  First  and 
furwaid,  if  ye  wol  considre  the  defautes  that  ben 
in  youre  owen  persone,  for  which  defautes  God 
hath  soifred  yoo  have  this  tribulation,  as  I  have 
•ajd  lo  yon  herebefome.  For  the  Poete  sa^h, 
that  we  ooghten  patiently  taken  the  tribulationa 
that  eooen  to  na,  whan  Uiat  we  thinken  and  con- 
•K|cren,  that  we  han  deserved  to  have  hem.  And 
S<vit  Gregorie  aayth,  that  whan  a  man  considereth 
vH  the  nombre  of  his  defautes  and  of  his  sinnes, 
the  petacs  and  the  tribulations  that  he  suffcreth 
^notn  the  lease  unto  him.    And  in  as  muche  as 


him  thinketh  his  sinnes  more  hevy  and  grevous* 
in  so  muche  semeth  his  peine  the  lighter  and  the 
esier  unto  him.  Also  ye  owen  to  encliue  and 
bowe  youre  herte,  to  take  the  patience  of  oure 
Lord  Jesu  Crist,  as  sayth  Seint  Peter  in  his 
Epistles.  Jesu  Crist  (he  saith)  hath  sufired  fur 
us,  and  yeven  ensample  to  every  man  to  folwe  and 
sue  him,  for  he  dide  never  sinne,  ne  never  came 
ther  a  vilains  Word  out  of  his  mouth.  Whan 
men  cursed  him,  he  cursed  hem  nought ;  and 
whan  men  beten  him,  he  manaced  hem  nought. 
Also  the  ffret  patience,  which  Seintes,  that  ben  in 
Paradis,  han  had  in  tribulations  that  they  han 
suffred,  withouten  hir  desert  or  gilt,  oughts 
muchel  stirre  you  to  patience.  Forthermore,  ye 
shulde  enforce  you  to  have  patience,  considering 
that  the  tribulations  of  this  world  but  litel  while 
endure,  and  sone  passed  ben  and  gon,  and  the 
joye  that  a  man  seketh  to  han  by  patience  in  tri- 
bulations is  perdurable ;  after  that  the  Apostle 
sayth  in  his  Epistle  ;  the  joye  of  God,  he  sayth,  is 
perdurable,  that  is  to  sayn,  everlasting.  Also 
troweth  and  beleveth  stedfastly,  that  he  n'is  not 
wel  ynorished  ne  wel  ytaught,  that  cannot  have 
patience,  or  wol  not  receive  patience.  For  Salo- 
mon sayth,  that  the  doctrine  and  wit  of  a  man  is 
knowen  by  patience.  And  in  another  place  he 
sayeth,  that  he  that  is  patient,  govemeth  him  by 
gret  prudence.  And  the  same  Salomon  saith : 
The  angrie  and  wrathful  man  maketh  noises,  and 
the  patient  man  attempreth  and  stilleth  hem.  lie 
saith  also.  It  is  more  worth  to  be  patient  than  for 
to  be  right  strong.  And  he  that  may  have  the 
lordshipe  of  his  owen  herte,  is  more  to  preise, 
than  he  that  by  his  force  or  strengthe  taketh  gret 
citees.  And  therfore  sayth  Seint  James  in  his 
Epistle,  that  patience  is  a  gret  vertue  of  perfection. 

Certes,  quod  Melibee,  I  graunte  you,  Dame 
Prudence,  that  patience  is  a  gret  vertue  of  perfec- 
tion, but  every  man  may  not  have  the  pexfection 
that  ye  seken,  ne  I  am  not  of  the  nombre  of  the 
right  parfit  men  :  for  min  herte  may  never  be  in 
pees,  unto  the  time  it  be  venged.  And  al  be  it 
so,  that  it  was  gret  peril  to  min  enemies  to  do  me 
a  vilanie  in  toking  vengeaunce  upon  mo,  yet 
token  they  non  hede  of  the  peril,  but  fulfilleden 
hir  wicked  will  and  hir  corage  :  and  therfore  mo 
thinketh  men  oughten  not  reprove  me,  though  1 
put  me  in  a  litel  peril  for  to  venge  me,  and  though 
I  do  a  gret  excesse,  that  is  to  sayn,  that  I  venge 
on  outrage  by  another. 

A,  quod  Dame  Prudence,  ye  sayn  your  will  and 
as  you  liketh  ;  but  in  no  cas  of  the  world  a  man 
shulde  not  don  outrage  ne  excesse,  for  to  vengen 
him.  For  Cassiodore  sayth,  that  as  evil  doth  he 
that  vengeth  him  by  outrage,  as  he  that  doth  the 
outrage.  And  therfore  ye  shuln  venge  you  after 
the  ordre  of  right,  that  is  to  sayn,  by  the  lawe, 
and  not  by  excesse,  ne  by  outrage.  And  also  if 
ye  wol  venge  you  of  the  outrage  of  youre  adver- 
saries, in  other  manere  than  right  commaundeth, 
ye  sinnen.  And  tiierfore  sayth  Senek,  that  a  man 
shal  never  venge  shrewednesse  by  shrewednesse. 
And  if  ye  say  that  right  axeth  a  man  to  dcfende 
violence  by  violence,  and  fighting  by  fighting: 
certes  ye  say  soth,  whan  the  defence  is  don  with- 
outen intervalle,  or  withouten  tarying  or  delay, 
for  to  defende  him,  and  not  for  to  venge.  And  it 
behoveth,  that  a  man  putte  swiche  attemperaunce 
in  his  defence,  that  men  have  no  cause  ne  mater 
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to  reprere  him,  that  defendeth  him,  of  outrage 
and  exoesBO,  for  elles  were  it  againe  reson. 
Parde  ye  knowen  wel,  that  ye  maken  no  defence 
as  now,  for  to  defende  you,  but  for  to  venee  you  : 
and  8o  sheweth  it,  that  ye  han  no  will  to  do  youre 
dede  attemprely  :  and  therfore  me  thinketh  that 
patience  is  good.  For  Salomon  eayth,  that  he 
that  is  not  patient,  shal  have  gret  harme. 

Certes,  quod  Melibee,  I  graunte  vou,  that  whan 
a  man  is  impatient  and  wrothe  of  that  that  touch- 
eth  htm  not,  and  that  apperteineth  not  unto  him, 
though  it  harme  him  it  is  no  wonder.  For  the 
hiwe  saith,  that  he  is  coupable  that  entremeteth  or 
medleth  with  swiche  thing,  as  apperteineth  not 
unto  him.  And  Salomon  saith,  that  he  that  en- 
tremeteth of  the  noise  or  strif  of  another  man,  is  like 
to  him  that  taketh  a  straunge  hound  by  the  eres : 
for  right  as  he  that  taketh  a  straunge  hound  by 
the  eres  is  otherwhile  bitten  with  the  hound,  right 
in  the  same  wise,  it  is  reson  that  he  have  harme, 
that  by  his  impatience  medleth  him  of  the  noise 
of  another  man,  wheras  it  apperteineth  not  unto 
him.  But  ye  knowe  wel,  that  this  dede,  that  is  to 
■ayn,  my  greef  and  my  disese,  toucheth  me  right 
nigh.    And  therfore  though  I  be  wroth  and  im- 

rktient,  it  is  no  mervaille :  and  (saving  your  grace) 
cannot  see  that  it  might  gretly  harme  me,  tnough 
I  took  vengeaunce,  for  I  am  richer  and  more 
mighty  than  min  enemies  ben :  and  wel  knowe  ye, 
that  by  money  and  by  having  grete  possessions, 
ben  alle  thinges  of  wis  world  governed.  And 
Salomon  sayth,  that  alle  thinges  obeye  to  money. 

Whan  Prudence  had  herd  hire  husbond  avaunte 
him  of  his  richesde  and  of  his  money,  dispreising 
the  power  of  his  adversaries,  she  spake  and  sayd 
in  this  wise  :  Certes,  dere  Sire,  I  graunte  you  that 
ye  ben  riche  and  mighty,  and  that  richesses  ben 
good  to  hem  that  han  wel  y^eten  hem,  and  that 
wel  conne  usen  hem.  For  right  as  the  body  of  a 
man  may  not  liven  withouten  soul,  no  more  may 
it  liven  withouten  temporel  goodes,  and  by  richesses 
may  a  man  gete  him  grete  frendes.  And  ther- 
fore sayth  Pamphilus :  If  a  netherdes  douKhtec 
(he  sayth)  be  riche,  she  may  chese  of  a  thousand 
men,  which  she  wol  take  to  hire  husbond  :  for  of 
a  thousand  men  on  wol  not  forsaken  hire  no 
refuaen  hire.  And  this  Pamphilus  saith  also : 
If  thou  be  right  happy,  that  is  to  sayn,  if  thou  be 
right  riche,  thou  shalt  flnde  a  gret  nombre  of 
felawes  and  frendes  ;  and  if  thy  fortune  chaunge, 
that  thou  wexe  poure,  farewel  frendshipo  and 
felawshipe,  for  thou  shalt  be  al  allone  withouten 
any  compaignie,bnt  if  it  be  the  oompaignie  of  poure 
folk.  And  yet  sayth  this  Pamphilus  moreover, 
that  they  that  ben  bond  and  thralle  of  linage,  shuln 
be  made  worthy  and  noble  by  richesses.  And 
right  so  as  by  richesses  ther  oomen  many  goodes, 
right  80  by  poverte  come  ther  many  harmes  and 
eviles :  for  gret  poverte  oonstreineth  a  man  to  do 
many  eviles.  And  therfore  elepeth  Casdodore 
poverte  the  moder  of  mine,  that  is  to  sayn,  the 
moder  of  overthrowing  or  falling  doun.  And 
therfore  sayth  Piers  Alphonse  :  on  of  the  gretest 
adversitees  of  this  world,  is  whan  a  free  nuui  by 
kinde,  or  of  birthe,  is  oonstreined  by  poverte  to 
eten  the  almesse  of  his  enemie.  And  the  same 
sayth  Innocent  in  on  of  his  bookes :  he  sayth,  that 
sorwcful  and  mishappy  is  the  condition  of  a  poure 
^"RS^i'y  foi^  if  he  axe  not  his  mete,  he  dieth  for 
hunger,  and  if  he  axe^  he  dieth  for  shame  :  and 


algates  neoessitee  constreineth  hiin  to  axe.  And 
therfore  sayth  Salomon,  that  better  it  is  to  die, 
than  for  to  have  swiche  poverte.  And  as  the  same 
Salomon  sayth  :  Better  it  is  ^  die  of  bitter  deth, 
than  for  to  liven  in  swiche  wise.  By  thiseresons  that 
I  have  said  unto  you,  and  by  many  other  resons 
that  I  eoude  saye,  I  graunte  you  that  riehesees 
ben  good  to  hem  that  wel  geten  hem,  and  to  hem 
that  wel  usen  tho  richesses :  and  therfore  wol  1 
shewe  you  how  ye  shnln  behave  you  in  gadering 
of  youre  richesses,  and  in  what  manere  ye  abuln 
usen  hem. 

First,  ye  shuln  geten  hem  withouten  gret  desir, 
by  good  leiBer,  sokmgly,  and  not  over  hastiily,  for 
a  man  that  is  to  desiring  to  gete  richesses,  abac- 
doneth  him  first  to  thefta  and  to  alle  other  eviles. 
And  therfore  sayth  Salomon :  He  that  hasteth 
him  to  besily  to  wexe  riche,  he  shal  be  non  inno- 
cent He  sayth  also,  that  the  richesse  that  hastily 
oometh  to  a  man,  sone  and  lightly  goeth  and 
passeth  from  a  man,  but  that  richesse  tluit  eometh 
litel  and  litel,  wexeth  alway  and  multiplieth.  And, 
Sire,  ye  shulen  gete  richesses  by  youre  wit  and  by 
youre  travaille,  unto  your  proftte,  and  that  with- 
outen wrong  or  harme  doing  to  any  other  persone. 
For  the  lawe  sayth :  Ther  maketh  no  man  himself 
riche,  if  he  do  harme  to  another  wight ;  this  is  to 
say,  that  nature  defendeth  and  forb^eth  by  right, 
that  no  man  make  himself  riche,  onto  the  hanne 
of  another  persone.  And  Tullius  sayth,  that  no 
sorwe,  no  no  drede  of  deth,  ne  nothing  that  may 
falle  unto  a  man,  is  so  muchel  ageins  nature,  as  a 
man  to  encrese  his  owen  profite,  to  harme  of 
another  man.  And  though  the  grete  men  and  the 
mighty  men  geten  richesses  more  liehtly  than  thou, 
yet  shalt  thou  not  ben  idel  ne  uowe  to  do  thy 
profite,  for  thou  shalt  in  alle  wise  flee  idelnesse. 
For  Salomon  sayth,  that  idelnesse  techeth  a  man 
to  do  many  eviles.  And  the  same  Salomon  sayth, 
that  he  that  travailleth  and  besieth  him  to  tallen 
his  lend,  shal  ete  bred  :  but  he  that  is  idd,  and 
casteth  him  to  no  besinesse  ne  occupation,  shal 
falle  into  poverte,  and  die  for  hunger.  And  he 
that  is  idel  and  slow,  can  never  find  eovenahle 
time  for  to  do  his  profite.  For  ther  is  a  versifioiir 
sayth,  that  the  idel  man  excuseth  him  in  Winter, 
because  of  tlie  grete  cold,  and  in  Summer  by  en- 
cheeon  of  the  hete.  For  thise  causes,  sayth  Gaton, 
waketh,  and  endineth  you  not  over  much^  to 
slope,  for  over  muchel  rests  norishethand  eaoseth 
many  vices.  And  therfore  sayth  Seint  Jerome  ; 
Doetii  som  good  dedes,  that  the  devil  which  is 
cure  enemie,  ne  finde  you  not  unoccupied,  for  the 
devil  ne  taketh  not  lightly  unto  his  werking  swiche 
as  he  findeth  occupi^  in  goode  werkes. 

Than  thus  in  geting  richesses  ye  mosten  flee 
idelnesse.  And  afterward  ye  shuln  naen  the 
richesses,  which  ye  han  geten  by  youre  wit  and 
by  youre  travaille,  in  swiche  manere,  that  men 
holde  you  not  to  scarce  ne  to  sparing,  ne  Ibol- 
large,  that  is  to  say,  over  large  a  spender :  for 
right  as  men  blamen  an  avaricious  man,  becaose 
of  his  scarcitee  and  chineherie,  in  the  same  wise 
is  he  to  blame,  that  spendeth  over  largely.  And 
therfore  saith  Caton :  Use  (sayth  he)  the  richeve* 
that  thou  hast  ygeten  in  swiche  manere,  that 
men  have  no  matere  ne  cause  to  calle  thee  nother 
wretche  ne  chinche  :  for  it  is  a  .gret  shame  to  a 
man  to  have  a  poure  herte  and  a  riche  purse. 
Ho  sayth  also  :  tite  goodes  that  thou  hast  yi^eten. 
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OK  ban  hy  memtre,  thai  is  to  aayn,  spende  iQ98a- 

niAj ;  for  they  that  folily  wasten  and  dispeDden 

the  goodcs  that  they  han,  whan  they  han  no  more 

pnpre  of  hir  owen,  than  they  shapen  hem  to  take 

the  goodes  of  another  man.    I  say  than  that  ye 

dnfai  flee  aTarioe,  asmg  youre  richeases  in  Bwiche 

muere,  that  men  sayn  not  that  yoor  richeeseB 

bea  jiinedf  but  that  ye  have  hem  in  youre 

might,  and  in  youre  welding.    For  a  wise  man 

Rprereth  the  aTarieious  man,  and  sayth  thus  in 

tvo  ren.    Wherto  and  why  berieth  a  man  hb 

goodes  by  hie  gretaTariee,  and  knoweth  wel,  that 

Beds  most  he  die,  for  deth  ia  the  end  of  eyery 

Btta,  as  in  this  present  lif  f  and  for  what  cauae  or 

cDebesoo  joineth  he  him,  or  knitteth  he  him  ao  faat 

QBto  Ua  goodes,  that  alle  his  wittes  mown  not  dia- 

lereren  him,  or  departen  him  from  his  goodes, 

lod  knoweth  wel,  or  oughte  to  knowe»  that  whan 

be  k  ded,  be  ahal  nothing  here  with  him  out  of 

this  world !   And  therfore  aayth  Seint  Auguatine, 

that  the  aTaricions  man  is  likened  unto  helle,  that 

the  more  it  swalweth,  the  more  desir  it  hath  to 

•vxlve  and  deroure.     And  as  wel  as  ye  wolde 

esefaoe  to  be  called  an  ayaricioiis  man  or  ehinebe, 

u  wel  ahnlde  ve  kepe  you  and  goveme  you  in 

svicfae  a  wise,  tliat  men  calle  you  not  fool-large. 

Therfore  aaith  Tnllius  :   The  goodes  of  thin  hous 

aeshnlde  not  ben  hid  ne  kept  so  close,  but  that 

they  might  ben  opened  by  pitee  and  debonairetee ; 

that  ia  to  aayn,  to  yeve  hem  part  that  hAn  gret 

nede ;  ne  thy  goodea  ahulden  not  ben  ao  open,  to 

be  erexy  niannes  goodes.     Afterward,  in  geting 

tff  youre  riehesaes,  and  in  using  of  hem,  ye  shuln 

aivay  hare  three  thinges  in  youre  herte,  that  is 

to  saj,  oure  Lord  God,  conscience,  and  good  name. 

Ttnt,  ye  ahnln  have  God  in  youre  herte,  and  for 

no  ricfaeaae  ye  shnln  do  no  thing,  which  may  in 

■ey  maoere  displese  God  that  is  your  creatour 

•ad  maker.    For  after  the  word  of  Salomon,  it  is 

better  to  have  a  litel  good  with  love  of  God,  than 

bi  have  mnchel  good,  and  lose  the  love  of  his  Lord 

God.    And  the  Prophete  savth.  That  better  it  is 

to  hen  a  good  man,  and  liave  litel  good  and 

tfesor,  than  to  be  holden  a  shrewe,  and  luive  grete 

nefaeaaes.    And  yet  I  say  forthermore,  that  ye 

ahttlden  alway  do  youre  bestnesse  to  gete  you 

ncheaaea,  ao  that  ye  gete  hem  with  good  con- 

MienML     And  the  Apostle  sayth,  that  tber  n*is 

thoig  in  this  world  <n  which  we  diulden  have  so 

CKt  joye,  as  whan  oore  conscience  bereth  us  good 

witaeaae.    And  the  wise  man  sayth  :   The  sub- 

staonce  of  a  man  is  ful  good,  whan  sinne  is  not  in 

oaanea  eonacience.  Afterward,  in  geting  of  youre 

richeaaes,  and  in  naing  of  hem,  ye  muat  have  gret 

I'CtiDeaaeand  gret  diligence,  that.youre.good  name 

be  alway  kept  and  conaerved.      Fpr  Salomon 

ttjth,  that  beter  it  ia,  and  more  it  availeth  a  man 

to  have  a  good  name,  than  for  to  have  grete 

rirhfsaciB  :  and  therfore  he  sayth  in  another  place : 

Do  grete  diligenoe  (aaith  Salomon)  in  keping  of 

thy  frendes,  and  of  thy  good  name,  for  it  shal 

Mger  abide  with  thee,  than  any  tresor,  be  it  never 

w  preeioiis.    And  oertes,  he  shulde  not  be  called 

a  GentUmany  that  after  €k>d  and  good'  conscience, 

alle  thinces  left,  ne  doth  his  diligence  and  bon- 

Dcaae,  to  k^>en  his  good  name.    And  Gaasiodore 

aajth,  that  it  is  a  signs  of  a  gentil  herte,  whan  a 

man  loveth  and  desireth  to  have  a  good  name. 

And  therfore  sayth  Setnt  Augustine,   that  ther 

\mk  two  tbingea  that  am  right  neeeesarie  and 


nedeful ;  and  that  is  good  conscience,  and  good  los ; 
that  is  to  sayn,  good  conscience  to  thin  owen  per- 
sone  inward,  and  good  los  for  thy  neighebour 
outward.  And  he  Uiat  trosteth  him  so  muchel  in 
his  good  conscience,  that  he  despiseth  and  aetteth 
at  nought  his  good  name  or  los,  and  recketh  not 
though  he  kepe  not  his  good  name,  n*is  but  a  cruel 
cherL 

Sire,  now  have  I  shewed  you  how  ye  shulden  do 
in  geting  richesses,  and  how  ye  shuln  usen  hem : 
and  I  see  wel  that  for  the  trust  that  ye  han  in 
youre  richesses,  ye  wiln  meve  werre  and  bataille. 
I  conseille  you  that  ye  beginne  no  bataille  ne 
werre,  in  trust  of  youre  riehesaes,  for  they  ne  su& 
ficen  not  werres  to  mainteine.  And  therfore  sayth 
a  Philoeophre :  That  man  that  desireth  and  wol 
algates  han  werre,  shal  never  have  suffisaunce : 
for  the  richer  that  he  is,  the  greter  dispences  must 
he  make,  if  he  wol  have  worship  and  victorie. 
And  Salomon  saith,  that  the  ereter  richesses  that 
a  man  hath,  the  mo  diapendours  he  hath.  And, 
dere  Sire,  al  be  it  so,  that  for  your  richesses  ye 
moun  have  muchel  folk,  yet  behoveth  it  not,  ne  it 
is  not  good  to  beginne  werre,  wheras  ye  moun  in 
other  manere  have  pees,  imto  youre  worship  and 
profite :  for  the  victorie  of  batailles  that  ben  in 
this  world,  lith  not  in  gret  nombre  or  multitude  of 
peple,  ne  in  the  vertue  of  man,  but  it  lith  in  the 
will  and  in  the  bond  of  oure  Lord  God  almighty. 
And  therfore  Judas  Machabeus,  which  was  Goddesi 
knight,  whan  he  shulde  fighte  again  his  adversarie, 
that  hadde  a  greter  nombre  and  a  greter  multitude 
of  folk,  and  stronger  than  was  the  peple  of  this 
Machabee,  yet  he  recomforted  hb  litel  compaignie, 
and  sayde  right  in  this  wise :  Al  so  lightly  (sayde 
he)  may  our  Lord  Grod  almighty  yeve  victorie  to 
a  /ewe  folk,  as  to  many  folk ;  for  the  victorie  of  a 
bataille  cometh  not  by  the  gret  nombre  of  peple, 
but  it  Cometh  from  oure  Loi^  God  of  heven.  And, 
dere  Sire,  for  as  muchel  as  ther  is  no  man  oertaine, 
if  it  be  worthy  that  Grod  yeve  him  victorie  or  not, 
after  that  Salomon  sayUi,  therfore  every  man 
shulde  gretly  drede  weires  to  beginne :  and  be- 
cause that  in  batailles  fallen  man^  perils,  and  it 
happeth  other  while,  that  as  sone  is  the  gret  man 
shun,  as  the  litel  man ;  and,  as  it  ia  y  written  in 
the  second  book  of  Kinges,  the  dedes  of  batailles 
ben  aventurous,  and  nothing  certain,  for  as  lightly 
is  on  hurt  with  a  spere  as  another ;  and  for  Uier 
is  gret  peril  in  werre  ;  therfore  shulde  a  man  flee 
and  eschue  werre  in  as  muchel  as  a  man  may 
goodly.  For  Salomon  sayth :  He  that  loveth  peril, 
shal  uUle  in  peril. 

After  that  dame  Prudence  had  spoken  in  this 
manere,  Melibee  answerd  and  saide :  I  see  wel, 
dame  Prudence,  that  by  voure  faire  wordes  and 
by  youre  resons,  that  ye  nan  shewed  me,  that  the 
werre  liketh  you  nothing :  but  I  have  not  yet  herd 
your  conseil,  how  I  shal  do  in  this  nede. 

Oertes,  quod  she,  I  conseille  you  that  ye  acoorde 
with  youre  adversaries,  and  that  ye  have  pees  with 
hem.  For  Seint  James  sayth  in  hia  Epistle,  that 
by  Concorde  and  pees,  the  smale  richesses  wexen 
grete,  and  by  debat  and  discords  grete  richesses 
fallen  doun.  And  ye  knowen  wel,  that  on  of  the 
gretest  and  moste  soveraine  thing,  that  is  in  this 
world,  is  unitee  and  pees.  And  therfore  sayde 
oure  Lord  Jteu  Crist  to  his  Apostles  in  this  wiae : 
Wel  happy  and  bleased  ben  they  that  loven  and 
purohasen  pees,  for  they  ben  called  the  children  of 
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God.  A,  quod  Melibee,  dow  see  I  wel,  that  ye 
loven  Dot  min  honour,  ne  my  worshipe.  Ye 
knowen  wel  that  min  adversaries  han  begonne 
this  debat  and  brige  by  hir  outrage,  and  ye  see 
wel,  that  they  ne  requeren  ne  prayen  me  not  of 
pees,  ne  they  axen  not  to  be  reconciled ;  wol  ye 
than  that  I  go  and  meke  me,  and  obeye  me  to  hem, 
and  crie  hem  mercie  1  Forsoth  that  were  not  my 
worshipe :  for  right  as  men  sayn,  that  overgret 
homlinesse  engendreth  dispreising,  so  fareth  it  by 
to  gret  humilitee  or  mekenesse. 

Than  began  dame  Prudence  to  make  semblaant 
of  wrathe,  and  sayde :  Certes,  Sire,  (sauf  your 
gi'ace)  I  love  youre  honour  and  youre  profite,  as  I 
do  min  owen,  and  ever  have  don  ;  ye,  ne  non  other 
seyn  never  the  contrary :  and  if  I  had  sayde,  that 
ye  shulde  han  purchased  the  pees  and  the  recon- 
ciliation, I  ne  hadde  not  muchel  mistake  me,  ne 
sayde  amis.  For  the  Wise  man  sayth :  The  dis- 
sention  beginneth  by  another  man,  and  the  recon- 
ciling beginneth  by  thyself.  And  the  Prophete 
gaith  :  Flee  shrewednesse  and  do  goodnesse  ;  seke 
pees  and  folwe  it,  in  as  muchel  as  in  thee  b.  Yet 
say  I  not,  that  ye  shuln  rather  pursue  to  youre 
adversaries  for  pees,  than  they  stiuln  to  you  :  for 
I  know  wel  that  ye  ben  so  hard-herted,  that  ve 
wol  do  nothing  for  me  ;  and  Salomon  sayth  :  he 
that  hath  over  hard  an  herte,  atte  lasts  he  shal 
mishuppe  and  mistide. 

Whan  Melibee  had  herd  dame  Prudence  make 
senibUunt  of  wrath,  he  sayde  in  this  wise.  Dame, 
I  pray  you  that  ye  be  not  displesed  of  thinges  that 
I  say,  for  I  knows  wel  that  I  am  angry  and  wroth, 
and  that  is  no  wonder  ;  and  they  that  ben  wroth, 
woten  not  wel  what  they  don,  ne  what  they  sayn. 
Therfore  the  Prophete  sayth,  that  troubled  eyen 
han  no  clere  sighte.  fiut  sayth  and  oonseilleth 
me  as  you  liketh,  for  I  am  redy  to  do  right  as  ye 
wol  desire.  And  if  ye  repreve  me  of  my  folic,  I 
am  the  more  holden  to  love  you  and  to  preise  yon. 
For  Salomon  saith,  that  he  that  repreveth  him 
that  doth  folic,  he  shal  find  g^ter  grace,  than  he 
that  deceiveth  him  by  swete  wordes. 

Than  sayde  Dame  Prudence ;  I  make  no  sem- 
blaunt  of  wrath  ne  of  anger,  but  for  youre  grete 
profite.  For  Salomon  saith :  he  is  more  worth, 
that  repreveth  or  chideth  a  fool  for  his  folic, 
shewing  him  semblaunt  of  wrath,  than  be  that 
9upporteth  him  and  preiseth  him  in  his  misdoing, 
and  laugheth  at  his  folic.  And  thb  same  Salomon 
saith  afterward,  that  by  the  sorweful  visage  of  a 
man,  that  is  to  sayn,  by  the  sory  and  hevy  coun- 
tenance of  a  man,  the  fool  correcteth  and  amendeth 
himself. 

Than  said  Melibee ;  I  shal  not  conne  answere 
unto  so  many  Dure  resons  as  ye  putten  to  me  and 
shewen :  sayth  shortly  youre  will  and  youre  con- 
sell,  and  I  am  al  redy  to  performe  and  fulfille  it. 

Than  Dame  Prudence  discovered  all  hire  will 
unto  him  and  saide :  I  conseille  you,  quod  she, 
above  alle  thinges  that  ye  make  pees  betwene  God 
and  you,  and  be  reconciled  unto  him  and  to  his 
grace,  for  as  I  have  sayde  you  herebeforen,  Grod 
hath  suffered  you  to  have  this  tribulation  and 
disese  for  youre  sinnes :  and  if  ye  do  as  I  say  you, 
God  wol  sonde  youre  adversaries  unto  you,  and 
make  hem  falle  at  youre  feet,  redy  to  do  youre 
will  and  youre  commaundements.  For  Salomon 
sayth  ;  whan  the  condition  of  man  is  plesaunt  and 
liking  to  God,  he  diaungeth  the  hertes  of  the 


maanes  adversaries,  and  constreineth  hem  to  be- 
sechen  him  of  pees  and  of  grace.  And  I  pray 
you  let  me  speke  with  your  adversaries  in  privee 
place,  for  they  shuln  not  knows  that  it  be  of  youre 
will  or  youre  assent ;  and  than,  whan  I  knowe  hir 
will  and  hir  entente,  I  may  conseille  yon  the  more 
seurely. 

Dame,  quod  Melibeus,  doth  ^oure  will  and  youre 
liking,  for  I  putte  me  holly  m  youre  disposition 
and  ordinaunce. 

Than  Dame  Pmdenee,  when  she  sey  the  good 
will  of  hire  husbond,  delibered  unto  hire,  and  toke 
avis  in  hire  self,  thinking  how  she  might  bring 
this  nede  unto  goode  ende.  And  whan  she  sey 
hire  time,  she  sent  for  thise  adversaries  to  come 
unto  hire  in  to  a  privee  place,  and  shewed  wisely 
unto  hem  the  g^te  goodes  that  oomen  of  pees, 
and  the  g^te  harmes  and  perils  that  bcai  in 
werre  ;  and  saide  to  hem,  in  a  goodly  manere, 
how  that  hem  oughte  have  gret  repentaunce  of 
the  injuries  and  wronges,  that  they  hadden  don  to 
Melibeus  hire  lord,  and  unto  hire  and  to  hire 
doughter. 

And  whan  they  herden  the  goodly  wordes  of 
Dame  Prudence,  they  weren  so  surprised  and 
ravished,  and  hadden  so  gret  joye  of  hire,  that 
wonder  was  to  telle.  A,  lady,  quod  they,  ye  have 
shewed  unto  us  the  blessing  of  swetenesee,  after 
the  saying  of  David  the  Prophete  ;  for  the  recon- 
ciling, which  we  be  not  worthy  to  have  in  no 
manere,  but  we  oughten  requeren.it  with  grete 
contrition  and  humilitee,  ye  of  youre  grete  good- 
nesse have  presented  unto  us.  Now  see  we  wei, 
that  the  science  and  conning  of  Salomon  is  ful 
trewe  ;  for  he  saith,  that  swete  wordes  multiplien 
and  encresen  frendes,  and  maken  shrewes  to  be 
debonaire  and  meke. 

Certes,  quod  they,  we  putten  oure  dede,  and  all 
cure  matere  and  cause,  al  holly  in  youre  good  will, 
and  ben  redy  to  obeye  unto  the  speehe  and  com- 
maundement  of  my  lord  Melibeus.  And  therfore, 
dere  and  benigne  lady,  we  praye  you  and  beseche 
you  as  mekely  as  we  conne  and  moun,  that  it  like 
unto  youre  grete  ffoodnease  to  fulfiUe  in  dede  youre 
goodly  wordes.  For  we  consideren  and  knowe- 
lechen,  that  we  han  offended  and  ereved  my  lord 
Melibeus  out  of  mesnre,  so  fer  forto,  that  we  ben 
not  of  power  to  maken  him  amendes ;  and  therfore 
we  oblige  and  binde  us  and  oure  frendes,  for  to  do 
all  his  will  and  his  conmoaundements :  but  pera- 
venture  he  hath  swiche  hevinesse  and  swiche  wrath 
to  us  ward,  because  of  oure  offence^  that  he  wol 
enjoynen  us  swiche  a  peine,  as  we  moun  not  here 
ne  susteine  ;  and  therfore,  noble  ladie,  we  beseche 
to  youre  womanly  pittee  to  take  swiche  aviaement 
in  this  nede,  that  we,  ne  oure  frendes,  ben  not 
disherited  and  destroieid,  thurj^h  oure  folie. 

Certes,  quod  Prudence,  it  is  an  hard  thing  and 
right  perilous,  that  a  man  putte  him  all  outrely  in 
the  arbitration  and  jugement,  and  in  the  might  and 
power  of  his  enemie  ;  for  Salomon  sayth  :  leveth 
me,  and  yeveth  credence  to  that  that  I  shall  say  : 
to  thy  sone,  to  thy  wif,  to  thy  frend,  ne  to  thy 
brother,  ne  yeve  thou  never  might  ne  maistrie 
over  thy  boay,  while  thou  livest  Now,  sith  he 
defendeth  that  a  man  shulde  not  yeve  to  his  brother, 
ne  to  his  frend,  the  might  of  hb  body,  by  a  strenger 
reson  he  defendeth  and  forbedeth  a  man  to  yere 
himself  to  hb  enemy.  And  luitheles,  I  cooieilie 
you  that  ye  mbtruste  not  my  lord :  for  I  wot  wel 
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ind  Iedow  Teimihr,  tluU  he  b  debonaire  and  meke> 
krgbf  eurteiB,  and  nothing  desirous  ne  ooveitous 
Off  food  ne  ricbesBe  :  for  Uier  is  nothing  in  this 
vorid  that  he  desireth,  save  only  worshipe  and 
iMDOvr.  Forthermore  I  know  wel,  and  am  right 
mre,  that  he  abal  nothing  do  in  this  nede  withouten 
mjr  eooseU  ;  and  I  shal  so  werken  in  this  cas,  that 
bj  the  graee  of  oore  Lord  God  ye  shuhi  be  recon- 
ciled uoto  OS. 

Than  saiden  they  with  o  vois  ;  worshipful  Udy, 
wt  pnttm  08  and  cure  goodes  al  fully  in  youre  wUl 
and  disposition^  and  ben  redy  to  come,  what  day 
thst  it  like  unto  yonre  noblesse  to  limite  us  or 
MBgne  OBy  for  to  make  oore  obligation  and  bond^ 
as  strong  as  it  liketh  onto  voure  goodnesse,  that 
w€  taamn  fulfilie  the  will  of  yon  and  of  my  lord 
Mellljee. 

Whan  Dame  Prudence  had  herd  the  answer  of 
thise  men.  she  bad  hem  eo  agein  prively,  and  she 
retoumed  to  hire  lord  Alelibce,  and  told  him  how 
she  food  his  adversaries  ful  repentaunt,  knowlech- 
iog  fnl  lowly  hir  sinoes  and  trespas,  and  how  they 
redy  to  suffren  all  peine,  requering  and 

^ng  him  of  mercy  and  pitee. 

saide  Melibee  ;  he  is  wel  worthy  to  have 
pardon  and  foryevenesse  of  his  sinne,  that  excuseth 
not  his  sinne,  but  kiiowlecheth,  and  repenteth  him, 
axing  indnlgeoce.  For  Senek  saith  ;  ther  is  the 
mnisBion  anid  foryevenesse,  wher  as  the  confession 
is ;  for  confcasion  »  neighebour  to  innoeence.  And 
therefore  I  aasente  and  oonferme  me  to  have  pees, 
bat  it  is  good  that  wo  do  nought  withouten  the 
afoent  and  will  of  oore  frendes. 

Than  was  Prudence  right  glad  and  joyeful,  and 
saide;  eertes,  sire,  ye  han  wel  and  goodly  an- 
swered :  for  right  as  by  the  conseU,  assent,  and 
belpe  of  yoor  frendes,  ye  han  be  stired  to  venge 
joQ  and  make  werre,  right  so  withouten  hir  conseil 
shol  ye  not  accord  you,  ne  have  pees  with  youre 
adrersaries.  For  the  lawe  saith  :  ther  is  nothing 
80  good  by  way  of  kinde,  as  a  thing  to  be  unbounde 
by  him  taat  it  was  ybounde. 

And  than  Dame  Prudence,  withouten  delay  or 
tarying,  sent  anon  hire  messageres  for  hir  kin  and 
for  hir  olde  firondes,  which  that  were  trewe  and 
«ise :  and  told  hem  by  oidre,  in  the  presence  of 
MeGbee,  all  the  matesre,  as  it  is  above  expressed  and 
dechured ;  and  preied  hem  that  they  wold  yeve  hir 
avis  and  conseil,  what  were  best  to  do  in  tnis  nede. 
And  whan  lielibeos  frendes  hadden  taken  hir  avis 
sad  deliberation  of  the  foresaid  matere,  and  hadden 
examined  it  by  gret  besinesBe  and  gret  diligence, 
they  yaven  ful  conseil  for  to  have  pees  and  rests, 
and  that  Melibee  shulde  receive  with  good  herte 
his  advenaries  to  foryevenesse  and  mercy. 

And  whan  Dame  Inrudence  had  herd  the  assent 
of  hire  lord  Melibee,  and  the  conseil  of  his  frendes, 
accord  with  hire  will  and  hire  entention,  she  was 
wonder  glad  in  hire  herte,  and  sayde :  ther  is  an 
olde  ftfoverbe,  quod  she,  say  th,  that  the  goodnesse 
that  thou  maist  do  this  day,  do  it,  and  abide  not, 
a»  delay  it  not  til  to  morwe :  and  therfore  I  con- 
iciUe,  that  ye  sende  voure  messageres,  swiche  as 
ben  daicrete  and  wise,  unto  youre  adversaries, 
t«>lliag  hem  on  youre  behalf,  that  if  they  wol  trete 
of  pees  and  of  accord,  that  they  shape  hem,  with* 
oQtoi  delay  or  taxying,  to  come  unto  us.  Which 
thing  parfourmed  was  indede.  And  whan  thise 
treepasoon  and  repenting  folk  of  hir  folies,  that  is 
Ut  sayn,  the  adversaries  of  Melibee,  hadden  herd 


what  thise  messageres  sayden  unto  hem,  they 
weren  right  glade  and  joyeful,  and  answerden  ful 
mekely  and  benignely,  yelding  graces  and  thank- 
inges  to  hir  lord  Melibee,  and  to  all  his  compagnie : 
and  shopen  hem  withouten  delay  to  go  with  the 
messageres,  and  obeye  to  the  commaundement  of 
hir  lord  Melibee. 

And  right  anon  they  token  hir  way  to  the  court 
of  Melibee,  and  token  with  hem  som  of  hir  trewe 
frendes,  to  make  feith  for  hem,  and  for  to  ben  hir 
borwes.  And  whan  they  were  comen  to  tlie  pre- 
sence of  Melibee,  he  saide  hem  thise  wordes  :  it 
stant  thus,  quod  Melibee,  and  soth  it  is,  that  ye 
causeles,  and  withouten  skill  and  reson,  han  don 
grete  injuries  and  wronges  to  me,  and  to  my  wif 
Prudence,  and  to  my  doughter  also,  for  ye  han 
entred  into  myn  hous  by  violence,  and  have  don 
swiche  outrage,  that  alle  men  knowen  wel  that  ye 
han  deserved  the  deth  :  and  therfore  wol  I  know 
and  wete  of  you,  whether  ye  wol  putte  the  punishing 
and  chastising,  and  the  vengeaunce  of  this  outrage, 
ui  the  will  of  me  and  of  my  wif,  or  ye  wol  not 

Than  the  wisest  of  hem  three  answered  for  hem 
alle,  and  saide.  Sire,  quod  he,  we  knowen  wel, 
that  we  ben  unworthy  to  come  to  the  court  of  so 
gret  a  lord  and  so  worthy  as  ye  ben,  for  we  han  so 
gretly  mistaken  us,  and  nan  oCTended  and  agilte  in 
swiche  wise  agein  youre  high  lordshipe,  that 
trewely  we  han  deserved  the  deth;  but  yet  for  the 
grete  goodnesse  and  debonairetee,  that  all  the 
world  witnesseth  of  youre  persons,  we  submitten 
us  to  the  excellence  and  benignitee  of  3'oure  gra- 
cious lordships,  and  ben  redy  to  obeye  to  alio 
youre  comandements,  besechingyou,  that  of  youre 
merciable  pitee  ye  wol  considere  oure  grete  repent- 
ance and  lowe  submission,  and  graunte  us  foryeve- 
nesse of  oure  outragious  trespas  and  offence  :  for 
wel  we  knowen,  that  youre  liberal  grace  and  mercie 
stretchen  hem  forther  into  goodnesse^  than  don 
oure  outragious  giltes  and  trespas  into  wicked- 
nesse ;  al  ^  it  that  cursedly  and  dampnably  we 
han  agilte  again  youre  highe  lordshipe. 

Than  Melibee  toke  hem  up  fro  the  ground  fui 
benignely,  and  received  hir  obligations,  and  hir 
bondes,  by  hir  othes  upon  hir  plegges  and  borwes, 
and  assigned  hem  a  certain  day  to  retoume  unto 
his  court  for  to  receive  and  accept  sentence  and 
jugement,  that  Melibee  wolde  commando  to  be  don 
on  hem,  by  the  causes  aforesaid ;  which  thinges 
ordeined,  every  man  retoumed  to  his  hous. 

And  whan  that  Dame  Prudence  saw  hire  time, 
she  freined  and  axed  hire  lord  Melibee,  what  ven- 
geance he  thoughte  to  taken  of  his  adversaries. 

To  which  Melibee  answerd,  and  saide :  eertes, 
quod  he,  I  thinke  and  purpose  me  fully  to  dis- 
herite  hem  of  all  that  ever  they  han,  and  for  to 
putte  hem  in  exile  for  ever. 

Certes,  quod  Dame  Prudence,  this  were  a  cruel 
sentence,  and  muchel  agein  reson.  For  ye  ben 
ricbe  ynough,  and  han  no  nede  of  other  mennes 
good  ;  and  ye  might  lightly  in  this  wise  gete  you  a 
coveitous  name,  whidi  is  a  vicious  thing,  and 
oughte  to  ben  eschewed  of  every  good  man  :  for 
after  the  sawe  of  the  Apostle,  coveitise  is  rote  of 
alle  harmes.  And  theifore  it  were  better  for  you 
to  lose  muchel  good  of  your  owen,  than  for  to  take 
of  hir  good  in  this  manere.  For  better  it  is  to 
lose  good  with  worship,  than  to  winne  good  with 
vilanie  and  shame.  And  every  man  oo^hte  to  do 
his  diligence  and  his  besinesse,  to  gete  Imn  a  good 
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Dame.  And  yet  Bhal  he  not  only  besie  him  in 
keping  his  good  name,  but  he  shal  also  enforcen 
him  alway  to  do  som  thing,  by  which  he  may  re- 
novelle  bis  good  name  :  mr  it  is  written,  that  the 
olde  good  lo8,  or  good  name,  of  a  man  is  sone  gon 
and  passed,  whan  it  is  not  newed.  And  as  touch- 
ing that  ye  sayn,  that  ye  wol  exile  your  advers- 
anes,  that  thinketh  me  muchel  agein  reson,  and 
out  of  mesure,  considered  the  power  that  they  ban 
veven  you  upon  bemself.  And  it  is  written,  that 
he  is  worthy  to  lose  his  privilege,  tliat  misuseth 
the  might  and  the  power  that  is  yeven  him.  And 
I  sette  cas,  ye  might  enjoine  hem  that  peine  by 
right  and  by  lawe,  (which  I  trowe  ye  mowe  not 
do)  I  say,  ye  might  not  putte  it  to  execution  per- 
aventure,  and  than  it  were  tike  to  retoume  to  the 
werre,  as  it  was  befom.  And  therfore  if  ye  wol 
that  men  do  you  obeisannce,  ye  must  deme  more 
curteisly,  that  is  to  sayn,  ye  must  yeve  more  esie 
sentences  and  jugements.  For  it  is  written  :  he 
that  most  curteisly  commandeth,  to  him  men  most 
oheyen.  And  therfore  I  pray  you,  that  in  this 
uccessitee  and  in  this  node  ye  caste  you  to  over- 
come youre  herto.  For  Senek  sayth,  that  he  that 
overeometh  his  herte,  overcometh  twies.  And 
TuIHus  saith  :  ther  is  nothing  so  commendable  in 
a  gret  lord,  as  whan  he  is  debonaire  and  meke, 
and  appeseth  him  lightly.  And  I  prav  you,  that 
ye  wol  now  forbore  to  do  vengeaunce,  m  swiche  a 
manere,  that  vour  good  name  may  be  kept  and 
conserved,  and  that  men  mown  have  cause  and 
matere  to  preise  you  of  pitee  and  of  mercy  ;  and 
that  ye  have  no  cause  to  repente  you  of  thing  that 
ye  don*  For  Seneke  saieth :  he  overcometh  in  an 
evil  manere,  that  repenteth  him  of  his  victorie. 


Wherfore  I  pray  you  let  mercy  be  in  youre  herte, 
to  the  effect  and  entente,  that  God  almighty  have 
mercy  upon  you  in  his  last  jugement :  for  aeint 
James  saith  in  his  Epistle :  jugement  witboute 
mercy  shal  he  do  to  him,  that  hath  no  mercy  of 
another  wight. 

Whan  Melibee  had  herd  the  grete  skilles  and 
resons  of  dame  Prudence,  and  hire  wise  informa- 
tions and  techinges,  his  herte  gan  endine  to  the 
will  of  his  wif,  considering  hire  trewe  entente,  en- 
forced him  anon  and  assented  fully  to  werken  after 
hire  conseil,  and  thanked  God,  of  whom  procedeth 
all  goodnesse  and  all  vertue,  tiiat  him  sent  a  wif  of 
so  g^t  discretion.     And  whan  the  day  came  that 
his  adversaries  shulde  appere  in  his  presence,  he 
spake  to  hem  ful  goodly,  and  saide  in  this  wise. 
Al  be  it  so,  that  of  youre  pride  and  high  presump. 
tion  and  folic,  and  of  youre  negligence  and  unoon- 
ning,  ye  have  misborne  you,  ana  trespased  imto 
me,  yet  for  as  muchel  as  I  see  and  behold  youre 
grete  humilitee,  and  that  ye  ben  sory  and  repentant 
of  youre  giltes,  it  constreineth  me  to  do  you  graee 
and  mercy:   wherfore  I  receive  you  into   my 
grace,  and  foryeve  yon  outrely  alle  the  offences, 
injuries,  and  wronges,  that  ye  have  don  acein  me 
and  mine,  to  this  effect  and  to  this  ende,  that  God 
of  his  endeles  mercie  wol  at  the  time  of  oure  dying 
foryeve  us  oure  giltes,  that  we  ban  trespased  to 
him  in  this  wretched  world  :  for  douteles,  if  we  be 
sory  and  repentant  of  the  sinnes  and  giltes,  which 
we  ban  trespased  in  the  sight  of  oure  Lwd  God, 
he  is  so  free  and  so  merciable,  that  he  wol  for- 
yeven  us  oure  gilteB,  and  bringen  us  to  the  blisse 
that  never  hath  ende.    Amen» 
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Wham  ended  was  my  tale  of  Melibee, 
And  of  Prudence  and  hire  benignitee. 
Our  hoste  saide  ;  as  I  am  faithful  man. 
And  bv  the  precious  corpus  Madriany 
I  hadde  lever  than  a  barell  of  ale, 
That  goode  lefe  my  wif  had  herde  this  tale : 
For  she  n'is  no  thing  of  swiche  patience, 
As  was  this  Melibeus  wif  Prudence. 

By  Groddes  bones,  whim  I  bete  my  knaves, 
She  bringeth  me  the  grete  clobbed  staves, 
And  cryeth ;  slee  the  dogges  everich  on, 
And  breke  hem  bothe  bak  and  every  bon. 

And  if  that  any  neighebour  of  mine 
Wol  not  in  chbche  to  my  wif  endine. 
Or  be  so  hardy  to  hire  to  trespace. 
Whan  she  cometh  home  she  rampeth  in  my  lace. 
And  cryeth  ;  false  coward,  wreke  thy  wif: 
By  corpus  Domini,  I  wol  have  thy  knif. 
And  thou  shalt  have  my  distaf,  and  go  spinne. 
Fro  day  til  night  rifcht  thus  she  wol  beginne. 

Alas,  she  saith,  that  ever  I  was  yshape 
To  wed  a  milksop,  or  a  coward  ape. 


That  wol  ben  overladde  with  evezy  wight  t 
Thou  darst  not  stonden  by  thy  wives  right. 

This  is  my  lif,  but  if  that  I  wol  fight, 
And  out  at  dore  anon  I  mote  me  dighty 
Or  dies  I  am  lost,  but  if  that  I 
Be  like  a  wilde  leon,  fool-luurdy. 

I  wote  wel  she  wol  do  me  dee  som  day 
Som  neighebour,  and  thanne  go  my  way, 
For  I  am  perilous  with  knif  in  honde, 
AI  be  it  that  I  dare  not  hire  withstonde  : 
For  she  is  bigge  in  armes  by  my  faith. 
That  shal  he  finde,  that  hire  misdoth  or  saith. 
But  let  us  passe  away  fro  this  matere. 

My  lord  the  Monk,  quod  he,  be  mety  of  diere^ 
For  ye  shul  tdle  a  tale  trewdy. 
Lo,  Kouchestor  stondeth  here  iaste  by. 
Ride  forth,  min  owen  lord,  breke  not  our  game. 
But  by  my  trouthe  I  can  not  telle  youre  name ; 
Whether  shal  I  call  you  my  lord  I>mi  John, 
Or  Dan  Thomas,  or  dies  Dan  Albon  t 
Of  what  hous  be  ye,  by  your  fader  kin  t 
I  vow  to  God,  thou  haiBt  a  ful  Cure  skin  ; 
It  is  a  gentil  pasture  ther  thou  goet ; 
Thou  art  not  like  a  penaunt  or  a  gost 

Upon  my  faith  thou  art  som  ofBceri 
Som  worthy  sextein,  or  som  celerer. 
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For  bj  mj  hdxm  souloy  as  to  my  dome, 
Tkon  art  *  maister,  wh&n  thoa  art  at  home ; 
No  ponre  eloisterer,  ne  Don  novice. 
Bat  a  goremour  bothe  ware  and  wine. 
And  tberwithal  of  bramiea  and  of  bones 
A  right  wel  faring  pereone  for  the  nones. 
I  piay  to  CSod  jeve  htm  confusion, 
Tbit  fint  thee  brought  into  religion. 
Thoa  woldest  han  ben  a  trede-foul  a  right, 
Haddest  thoa  as  grete  leve,  as  thou  hast  might. 
To  parfonrme  all  thy  lust  in  engendruve, 
Thoa  haddest  begeten  many  a  creature. 
Alas!  why  wercst  thou  so  wide  a  cope  t 
G^  yere  me  sorwe,  but,  and  I  were  pope, 
Nst  only  thoo  but  every  mighty  man, 
Tbo^sfa  he  were  shore  ful  high  upon  his  pan, 
Skald  have  a  wif,  for  al  this  world  is  lorn ; 
Rdigioa  hath  take  up  all  the  corn 
Of  treding,  and  we  borel  men  ben  shrimpes : 
Of  feble  trees  ther  comen  wretched  impes. 
Thip  makelh  that  our  heires  ben  so  sclendre 
Aad  feble,  that  ^ey  moan  not  wel  engendre. 
Tfab  maketh  that  our  wives  wol  aasaye 
Rdiffioas  fdk,  for  they  moun  better  paye 
Of  Tenns  payementes  than  mowen  we  : 
God  vote,  no  lusaheburghes  nayen  ye. 
But  he  not  wroth,  my  lord,  though  that  I  play  : 
Fat  oft  in  game  a  sothe  have  I  herd  say. 

Thia  worthy  Monke  toke  all  in  patience, 
And  aside  ;  I  wol  don  all  my  diligence, 
Aa  fer  as  souneth  into  honestee, 
To  tdlen  yoa  a  tale,  or  two  or  three. 
And  if  yoo  list  to  herken  hiderward, 
I  vol  yoo  eayn  the  lif  of  Semt  Edward  ; 
Or  dies  traeedies  first  I  wol  telle, 
Of  vhidi  1  have  an  hundred  in  my  celle. 

Tragedie  is  to  savn  a  certain  storie. 
As  olde  bookes  malcen  us  memories 
Of  him  tint  stood  in  gret  proeperitee. 
And  is  y&llen  out  of  high  degree 
la  to  miaerie,  and  endeth  wretchedly. 
Aad  thqr  beu  versified  oommunly 
Of  aiz  feet,  which  men  depen  exametron  : 
In  prase  eke  ben  endited  many  on. 
And  eke  in  metre,  in  many  a  sonchry  wine. 
Lo,  this  dedaring  ought  ynough  suffice. 

Now  herkenew,  if  you  liketh  for  to  here. 
Bat  first  I  yoa  bcaeche  in  this  matere. 
Though  1  by  ordre  telle  not  thise  thinges, 
Be  it  of  popes,  emperoores,  or  kinees, 
After  hir  ages,  as  men  written  finde. 
Bat  telle  hem  eom  before  and  som  behinde, 
Aa  it  now  eometh  to  mv  remembrance, 
UsTe  me  excused  of  mm  ignoranoe. 
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I  woL  bewails  in  manere  of  tragedie 

The  harm  of  hem,  that  stode  in  high  degree, 

Aad  fellen  so,  that  ther  n'as  no  remedie 

To  bring  hem  oat  of  hir  adversitee. 

For  certain  whan  that  fortune  list  to  flee, 

Ther  may  no  man  of  hire  the  oours  withholde  : 

Let  no  msn  trust  on  blinde  proeperitee ; 

Beth  ware  by  thise  enaamples  trewe  and  olde. 


LUCIFEB. 

At  Lucifer,  thoueh  he  an  angel  were 
And  not  a  man,  at  him  I  wol  beginne. 
For  though  fbrtune  may  non  angel  dere, 
From  high  degree  yet  fell  he  for  hb  sinne 
Doun  into  helle,  wheras  he  yet  is  inne. 
O  Ludfer,  brightest  of  angels  alle. 
Now  art  thou  Sathanas,  that  maist  not  twinne 
Out  of  miserie,  in  which  that  thou  art  falle. 

Adam. 

Lo  Adam,  in  the  feld  of  Damascene 
With  Goddes  owen  finger  wrought  was  he. 
And  not  begeten  of  mannes  sperme  undone^ 
And  welte  all  Paiadis  saving  o  tree  : 
Had  never  worldly  man  so  high  degree 
As  Adam,  til  he  for  misgovemance 
Was  driven  out  of  hia  prosperitee 
To  labour,  and  to  hdle,  and  to  meschanoe* 

Sampson. 

Lo  Sampson,  which  that  was  annunciat 
By  tiie  angel,  long  or  his  nativitee  : 
And  was  to  God  Almighty  consecrat, 
An^  stode  in  noblesse  while  he  mighte  see  : 
Was  never  swiche  another  as  was  he. 
To  speke  of  strength,  and  therto  hardinesse  : 
But  to  his  wives  tolde  he  his  secree, 
Thurgh  which  he  slow  himself  for  wretchednesse. 

Sampson,  this  noble  and  mighty  diampion, 
Witiiouten  wepen,  save  his  handes  twey. 
He  slow  and  all  to-rente  the  leon, 
Tovnard  his  wedding  walking  by  the  wey  : 
His  false  wif  coude  him  so  plese,  and  pray. 
Til  she  his  conseil  knewe  ;  and  she  untrewe 
Unto  his  foos  his  conseil  gan  bewray. 
And  him  forsoke,  and  toke  another  newe. 

Three  hundred  foxes  toke  Sampson  for  ire, 
And  all  hir  tayles  he  togeder  bond : 
And  set  the  foxes  tayles  all  on  fire. 
For  he  in  every  tayl  had  knit  a  brond. 
And  they  brent  all  the  comes  in  that  lond. 
And  all  hir  oliveres,  and  vines  eke. 
A  thousand  men  he  slow  eke  with  his  bond, 
And  had  no  wepen,  but  an  asses  cheke. 

Whan  they  were  slain,  so  thursted  him,  that  he 
Was  wel  nie  lome,  for  which  he  gan  to  preye. 
That  God  wold  on  his  peine  han  som  pitee. 
And  send  him  drinke,  or  dies  moste  he  deye : 
And  of  this  asses  cheke,  that  was  so  dreye. 
Out  of  a  wang  toth  sprang  anon  a  wdle. 
Of  which  he  dranke  ynough,  shortly  to  seye. 
Thus  halp  him  God,  as  Jvdioum  can  telle. 

By  veray  force  at  Gasa  on  a  night, 
Maugre  the  Philistins  of  that  dtee. 
The  gates  of  the  toun  he  hath  up  plight, 
And  on  his  bak  ycaried  hem  hath  tie 
High  on  an  hill,  wher  as  men  might  hem  se. 
O  noble  mighty  Sampson,  lefe  and  dere, 
Haddest  thou  not  told  to  women  thy  secree. 
In  all  this  world  ne  had  ther  ben  thy  pere. 

This  Sampson  never  sider  drank  ne  wine, 
Ne  on  his  bed  came  rasour  non  ne  shore. 
By  precept  of  the  messager  di%'iue, 
For  aU  his  strengthcs  in  liis  heres  were  s 
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And  fully  twenty  winter  yere  by  yere 
He  hadde  of  Israel  the  govemanoe  : 
But  sone  shal  he  wepen  many  a  tere, 
For  women  shuhi  him  bringen  to  meechanoe. 

Unto  his  lemman  Dalida  he  told, 
That  in  his  heres  all  his  strengthe  lay, 
And  fiklsely  to  his  fomen  she  tum  sold  ; 
And  sleplng  in  hire  barme  npon  a  day 
She  made  to  clip  or  shore  hb  here  away. 
And  made  his  fomen  all  his  craft  espien  ; 
And  whan  that  they  him  fond  in  this  array. 
They  bond  him  fast^  and  putten  out  hb  eyen. 

But  or  hb  here  was  dipped  or  yshave, 
Ther  was  no  bond,  with  which  men  might  him  bind, 
But  now  b  he  in  prison  in  a  eaye, 
Wheras  they  made  him  at  the  qoeme  grinde. 
O  noble  Sampson,  strongest  of  mankind, 
O  whilom  joge  in  glory  and  richesse. 
Now  mayest  thou  wepen  with  thin  eyen  blind, 
Sith  thou  fro  wele  art  falle  in  wretchednesse. 

The  ende  of  thb  caitif  was,  as  I  shal  seye  : 
Hb  fomen  made  a  feste  upon  a  day, 
And  made  him  as  hir  fool  before  hem  pleye  : 
And  thb  was  in  a  temple  of  gret  array. 
But  at  the  last  he  made  a  foule  affray. 
For  he  two  pillers  shoke,  and  made  hem  falle, 
And  doun  fell  temple  and  all,  and  ther  it  lay, 
And  slow  himself,  and  eke  hb  fomen  alle. 

Thb  b  to  sayn,  the  princes  everich  on. 
And  eke  three  thousand  bodies  were  ther  slain 
With  falling  of  the  gret  temple  of  ston. 
Of  Sampson  now  wol  I  no  more  sain  : 
Beth  ware  by  thb  ensample  old  and  plain. 
That  no  men  tell  hir  conseil  to  hir  wives 
Of  swiche  thing,  as  they  wold  ban  secree  iain. 
If  that  it  touch  hir  limmes  or  hir  liyes. 

Hbbculjes. 

Of  Hercules  the  soveraine  oonquerour 
Singen  hb  werkes  laude,  and  high  renoun  ; 
For  in  hb  time  of  strength  he  was  the  flour. 
He  slow  and  raft  the  skinne  of  the  leon  ; 
He  of  Centaures  laid  the  host  adoun  ; 
He  Harpies  slow,  the  cruel  briddes  felle  ; 
He  Rolden  apples  raft  fro  the  dragon  ; 
He  drow  out  Cerberus  the  hound  of  helle. 

He  slow  the  cruel  tirant  Busirus, 
And  made  hb  hors  to  fret  him  flesh  and  bon  $ 
He  slow  the  firy  serpent  venemous ; . 
Of  Achelous  two  homes  brake  he  on. 
And  he  slow  Cacus  in  a  cave  of  ston ; 
He  slow  the  geaunt  Anteus  the  strong  ; 
He  slow  the  grisely  bore,  and  that  anon  ; 
And  bare  the  hevene  on  his  nekke  long. 

Was  never  wight  sith  that  the  world  began, 
That  slow  so  many  monstres,  as  did  he ; 
Tliurghout  the  wide  world  hb  name  ran. 
What  for  hb  strength,  and  for  hb  high  bountee ; 
And  every  reaume  went  he  for  to  see. 
He  was  so  strong  that  no  man  mieht  him  let ; 
At  bothe  the  worldes  endes,  saithTrophee, 
In  stede  of  boundes  he  a  piUer  set. 


A  lemnmn  had  thb  noble  champion. 
That  highte  Deianire,  as  fresh  as  May ; 
And  as  thise  derkes  maken  mention. 
She  hath  him  sent  a  sherte  fresh  and  gay  : 
Alas  1  thb  sherte,  aUs  and  waU  wa  1 
Evenimed  was  sotilly  withalle. 
That  or  that  he  had  wered  it  half  a  day. 
It  made  hb  flesh  all  from  hb  bones  falle. 

But  natheles  som  clerkes  hire  exeuaen 
By  on,  that  highte  Nomus,  that  it  maked ; 
Be  as  may  be,  I  wol  hire  not  aocusen  ; 
But  on  hb  bak  thb  sherte  he  wered  al  naked. 
Til  that  hb  flesh  was  for  the  venim  bbked  : 
And  whan  he  saw  non  other  remedie  ; 
In  bote  coles  he  hath  himselven  raked. 
For  with  no  venime  deigned  him  to  die. 

Thus  starf  thb  worthy  mighty  Hercules. 
Lo,  who  may  trust  on  fortune  any  throw  t 
For  him  that  folweth  all  thb  world  of  prea^ 
Or  he  be  ware,  b  oft  ylaid  ful  lowe : 
Ful  wise  b  he,  that  can  himselven  knowe. 
Both  ware,  for  whan  that  fortune  list  to  glose. 
Than  waiteth  she  hire  man  to  overthrowe 
By  swiche  a  way,  as  he  wold  lest  suppose. 

Nabuchodonosor. 

The  mighty  trone,  the  precious  tresor. 
The  glorious  sceptre,  ^d  real  majestee. 
That  hadde  the  king  Nebuchodonosor, 
With  tonge  unnethes  may  descrived  be. 
He  twies  wan  Jerusalem  the  citee, 
The  vessell  of  the  temple  he  with  him  ladde ; 
At  Babiloine  was  hb  soveraine  see, 
In  which  hb  glorie  and  hb  delit  he  hadde. 

The  favrest  children  of  the  blood  real 
Of  Israel  he  did  do  gelde  anon. 
And  maked  echo  of  hem  to  ben  hb  thraL 
Amonges  other  Daniel  was  on. 
That  was  the  wisest  child  of  everich  on ; 
For  he  the  dremes  of  the  king  expouned, 
Wher  as  in  Caldeo  clerk  ne  was  ther  non. 
That  wbte  to  what  fin  hb  dremes  souned. 

Thb  proude  king  let  make  a  statue  of  gold 
Sixty  cubites  long,  and  seven  in  brede. 
To  which  image  bothe  yonge  and  old 
Commanded  he  to  loute,  and  liave  in  dredeiy 
Or  in  a  foumeb,  ful  of  flames  rede. 
He  shuld  be  brent,  that  wolde  not  obeye  s 
But  never  wold  assenten  to  that  dede 
Daniel,  ne  hb  yonge  felawes  tweye. 

Thb  king  of  kinges  proud  was  and  elat ; 
He  wend  that  God,  that  sit  in  majestee, 
Ne  might  him  nat  bereve  of  hb  estat : 
But  sMenly  he  lost  hb  disnitee. 
And  like  a  best  him  semed  for  to  be, 
And  ete  hev  as  an  oxe,  and  lay  therout : 
In  rain  with  wilde  bestes  walked  he^ 
Til  certain  time  was  yoome  about. 

And  like  an  egles  fethers  wex  hb  heresy 
Hb  neyles  like  a  briddes  clawes  were. 
Til  God  relesed  him  at  certain  yeres. 
And  yaf  him  wit,  and  than  with  many  a  tere 
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We  thanked  God«  and  ever  his  lif  in  fere 
Wm  he  to  don  amis,  or  more  irespace  : 
And  til  that  time  he  laid  was  on  his  here. 
He  knew  that  God  wasfnl  of  might  and  grace. 

I  BiXTHASAB. 

Hii  aonei,  which  that  highte  Balthanar, 
That  held  ihe  regno  after  his  fadres  day, 
He  hj  his  fiMler  coude  not  beware, 
For  pronde  he  was  of  herte,  and  of  array  : 
And  ^«  an  ydolaster  was  he  ay. 
His  high  eatat  assured  him  in  pride ; 
fiot  fortune  cast  him  donn  (and  ther  he  lay) 
i  And  aodenly  his  regno  gan  devide. 

A  feste  he  made  unto  his  lordes  alle 
rpon  a  time,  and  made  hem  blithe  be, 
And  than  his  officeres  gan  he  calle  ; 
Gvth,  bringeth  forthe  me  vessels,  quod  he. 
Which  that  my  fader  in  his  prosperitee 
Oat  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  beraft. 
And  to  our  highe  goddes  thanke  we 
Of  bonoiir,  tut  our  eldres  with  us  laft. 

His  wif,  his  lordes,  and  his  concubines 
'  Ay  drmken,  while  hir  appetites  last, 
Oat  of  thise  noble  vesBels  sondry  wines. 
And  on  a  wall  this  king  his  eyen  cast, 
And  taw  an  hand  armies,  that  wrote  ful  fast, 
I  For  fere  of  whicfae  he  quoke,  and  siked  sore. 
This  hand,  that  Balthasar  so  sore  agast. 
Wrote  Mane  teehel  pharet,  and  no  more. 

In  al  that  lond  Magicien  was  non. 
That  cottd  expounen  what  this  lettre  ment. 
But  Daniel  exponned  it  anon. 
And  sud ;  O  king,  God  to  thy  fader  lent 
Glorie  and  honour,  regno,  tresour,  and  rent ; 
And  he  was  proud,  and  nothing  God  no  dradde ; 
And  tberfore  Gk>d  gret  wreche  upon  him  sent, 
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And  him  berafi  the  regno  that  he  hadde. 

oat  east  of  mannes  compagnie^ 
was  his  habitation ; 
And  ete  hey,  as  a  best,  in  wete  and  drie. 
Til  that  he  Imew  by  grace  and  by  reson. 
That  God  of  heven  luith  domination 
Orer  every  regne,  and  every  creature : 
And  thui  had  God  of  him  compassion. 
And  him  restored  his  regne  and  his  figure. 

Eke  thou,  thai  art  his  sons,  art  proud  also. 
And  knowest  all  tluso  thinges  veraily  ; 
And  art  rebel  to  God,  and  art  his  fo. 
Tboo  dranke  eke  of  his  vessels  boldely, 
Thy  wif  eke,  and  thy  wenches  sinfully 
fiianks  of  the  same  vessels  sondiy  wines, 
And  beried  fiUse  goddes  cursedly, 
Tberfofe  to  thee  yshapen  ful  gret  pine  is. 


hand  was  sent  fro  God,  that  on  the  wall 
Wrote  Mtmne  teehel  pharet,  trusteth  me ; 
Tby  regno  is  don,  thou  we^est  nought  at  all ; 
Divid  d  is  thy  regne,  and  it  shal  be 
To  Ucdes  and  to  Peroes  yeven,  quod  he. 
And  thilke  same  night  this  king  was  slawe ; 
Aud  DarioB  occupied  his  degree,  • 
Tbuugh  he  therto  had  neither  right  no  lawe. 


Lordinges,  ensample  hereby  moun  ye  take. 
How  that  in  lordship  is  no  sikemesse  : 
For  whan  that  fortune  wol  a  man  forsake. 
She  bereth  away  his  regne  and  his  richesse. 
And  eke  his  frendes,  bothe  more  and  lesse. 
For  what  man  that  hath  frendes  thurgh  fortune. 
Mishap  wol  make  hem  enemies,  I  gesso. 
This  proverbe  is  ful  soth,  and  ful  commune. 

Zenobia. 

Zenobia,  of  Palmerie  the  queue, 
(As  writen  Persiens  of  hire  noblesse) 
So  worthy  was  in  arraes,  and  so  kene. 
That  no  wight  passed  hire  in  hardinease, 
Ne  in  Unage,  no  in  other  gentillesse. 
Of  lunges  blood  of  Perse  is  she  descended  ; 
I  say  not  that  she  hadde  most  fairenesse. 
But  of  hire  shape  she  might  not  ben  amended. 

From  hire  childhode  I  findo  that  she  fledde 
Office  of  woman,  and  to  wode  she  went ; 
And  many  a  wilde  hartes  blood  she  sh3dde 
With  arwes  brode  that  she  to  hem  sent ; 
She  was  so  swift,  that  she  anon  hem  hent. 
And  whan  that  she  was  elder,  she  wold  kille 
Leons,  lepards,  and  bores  al  to-renl, 
And  in  hire  armes  weld  hem  at  hire  wille. 

She  dorst  the  wilde  bestes  dennes  seke. 
And  rennen  in  the  mountaignes  all  the  night, 
And  slepe  under  the  bush  ;  and  she  coud  eke 
Wrastlen  by  veray  force  and  veray  might 
With  any  yong  man,  were  he  never  so  wight ; 
Ther  mighte  nothing  in  hire  armes  stonde ; 
She  kept  hire  maidenhode  from  every  wight, 
To  no  man  deigned  hire  for  to  be  bonde. 

But  at  the  last  hire  frendes  ban  hire  maried 
To  Odeuate,  a  prince  of  that  contree  ; 
Al  were  it  so,  that  she  hem  longe  taried. 
And  ye  shul  understonden,  how  that  he 
Hadde  swiche  fantasies  as  hadde  she  ; 
But  natheles,  whan  they  were  knit  in  fere. 
They  lived  in  joye,  and  in  felicitee. 
For  echo  of  hem  had  other  lefe  and  dere. 

Save  o  thing,  that  she  n'olde  never  assente. 
By  no  way,  that  he  shulde  by  hire  lie 
But  ones,  for  it  was  hire  plame  entente 
To  have  a  childe,  the  world  to  multiplie  : 
And  al  so  sone  as  that  she  might  espie, 
That  she  was  not  with  childe  with  that  dede^ 
Than  would  she  suffer  him  don  his  fantasie 
Eftsone,  and  not  but  ones  out  of  drede. 

And  if  she  were  with  child  at  thilke  cast. 
No  more  shuld  he  playen  thilke  game 
Till  fully  fourty  dayes  weren  past : 
Than  wold  she  ones  8u£&e  him  do  the  same. 
Al  were  this  Odenate  wild  or  tame. 
He  gate  no  more  of  hire,  for  thus  she  sayde, 
It  was  to  wives  lecherie  and  shame. 
In  other  cas  if  that  men  with  hem  playde. 

Two  sones  by  this  Odenate  had  she, 
The  which  she  kept  in  vertue  and  lettruRW 
But  now  unto  our  tale  tume  we : 
I  say,  BO  worshipful  a  creature, 
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And  wise  therwith,  and  large  with  mesorey 

So  penible  in  the  werre,  and  curteiB  eke, 

Ne  more  labour  might  in  werre  endure. 

Was  non,  though  al  this  world  men  ahulden  seke. 

Hire  riche  array  ne  mighte  not  be  told, 
An  wel  in  vessell  as  in  hire  clothing : 
She  was  al  clad  in  pierrie  and  in  gold, 
And  eke  she  lefte  not  for  non  hunting 
To  have  of  sondry  tongee  ful  knowing, 
Whan  that  she  leiser  luid,  and  for  to  entend 
To  lemen  bookes  was  all  hire  liking. 
How  she  in  vertae  might  hire  lif  du^iend. 

And  shortly  of  this  storie  for  to  trete. 
So  doughty  was  hire  husbond  and  eke  die. 
That  they  conquered  many  regnes  greCe 
In  the  Orient,  with  many  a  faire  citee, 
Appertenannt  unto  the  majestee 
Of  Kome,  and  with  strong  hand  held  hem  fnl  fast, 
Ne  never  might  hir  fomen  don  hem  flee, 
Ay  while  that  Odenates  dayes  last. 

Hire  bataillee,  who  so  list  hem  for  to  rede, 
Againe  Sapor  the  king,  and  other  mo, 
And  how  that  all  this  processe  fell  in  dede. 
Why  she  conquered,  and  what  title  therto. 
And  after  of  hire  mischefe  and  hire  wo, 
How  that  she  was  beseged,  and  ytake. 
Let  him  unto  my  maister  Petrark  go. 
That  writeth  ynough  of  this,  I  underteke. 

Whan  Odenate  was  ded,  she  mightily 
The  regnes  held,  and  with  hire  propre  bond 
Agains  hire  fos  she  fought  so  cruelly, 
That  ther  n'as  king  ne  prince  in  all  that  lond. 
That  he  n'as  gUd,  if  he  tliat  grace  fond 
That  she  ne  wolde  upon  his  lond  werreye : 
With  hire  they  maden  alliaunce  by  bond 
To  ben  in  pees^  and  let  hire  ride  and  pleye. 

The  emperour  of  Rome  Claudius, 
Ne,  him  biefom,  the  Remain  Ghtlien 
Ne  dorste  never  be  so  corageous, 
Ne  non  Ermin,  ne  non  Egiptien, 
Ne  Surrien,  ne  non  Arabien 
Within  the  feld  ne  dorste  with  hire  fight, 
Lest  that  she  wold  hem  with  hire  hondes  slen. 
Or  with  hire  meinie  putten  hem  to  flight. 

In  kinges  habite  went  hire  sones  two. 
As  heixes  of  hir  fadree  regnes  alle, 
And  Heremanno  and  Timolao 
Hir  names  were,  as  Persiens  hem  calle. 
But  ay  fortune  hath  in  hire  bony  galle : 
This  mighty  queue  may  no  wEtle  endure. 
Fortune  out  of  hire  regno  made  hire  ialle 
To  wretcbedneese,  and  to  misaventure. 

Aurelian,  whan  that  the  governance 
Of  Rome  came  into  his  hondes  twey, 
He  shope  upon  this  qnene  to  do  vengeance, 
And  with  his  legions  he  toke  his  way 
Toward  Zenobie,  and  shortly  for  to  say. 
He  made  hire  flee,  and  atte  last  hire  bent. 
And  fettred  hire,  and  eke  hire  children  tway. 
And  wan  the  lond,  and  home  to  Rome  he  w^it 


Amonges  other  thinges  that  he  wan. 
Hire  cluu',  that  was  with  gold  wrought  and  pierrie^ 
This  grete  Remain,  this  Aurelian 
Hath  with  him  lad,  for  that  men  shuld  it  see. 
Beforen  his  triumphe  walketh  she 
With  gilte  chaines  on  hire  necke  bonging, 
Crouned  she  was,  as  after  hire  degree. 
And  fill  of  pierrie  charged  hire  clothing. 

Alas  fortune  I  she  that  whilom  was 
Dredeful  to  kinges  and  to  emperoures. 
Now  guareth  all  the  peple  on  hire,  alas ! 
And  uie  that  helmed  was  in  starke  stouxes, 
And  wan  by  force  tounes  stronge  and  toores, 
Shal  on  hire  hed  now  were  a  vitremite  : 
And  she  that  bare  the  sceptre  ful  of  floures, 
Shal  here  a  distaf  hire  cost  for  to  quite. 

Nbbo. 

Although  that  Nero  were  as  vicious. 
As  any  fend,  that  lith  ful  low  adoun. 
Yet  he,  as  telleth  us  Suetonius, 
This  wide  world  had  in  subjectionn, 
Both  Est  and  West,  South  and  Septentrioan. 
Of  rubies,  saphires,  and  of  perles  white 
Were  all  his  clothes  brouded  up  and  dou% 
For  he  in  gemmes  gretly  gan  delite. 

More  delicat,  more  pompous  of  array, 
More  proude,  was  never  emperour  than  he ; 
That  like  cloth  that  he  had  wered  o  day. 
After  that  time  he  n'olde  it  never  see ; 
Nettes  of  gold  threde  had  he  gret  plentee 
To  fish  in  Tiber,  whan  him  list  to  play ; 
His  lustes  were  as  law,  in  his  degree. 
For  fortune  as  his  frend  wold  him  obay. 

He  Rome  brente  for  his  delicade ; 
The  senatonrs  he  slow  upon  a  day. 
To  heren  how  that  men  wold  wepe  and  crie ; 
And  slow  his  brother,  and  by  his  soster  lay. 
His  moder  made  he  in  pitous  array, 
For  he  hire  wombe  let  slitten,  to  behold 
Wher  he  conceived  was,  so  wala  wa  1 
That  he  so  litel  of  his  moder  told. 

No  tere  out  of  his  eyen  for  that  sight 
Ne  came,  but  sayd,  a  faire  woman  was  she. 
Gret  wonder  is,  how  that  he  coud  or  might 
Be  domesman  of  hire  dede  boantee  : 
The  wine  to  bringen  him  commanded  he. 
And  dranke  anon,  non  other  wo  he  made. 
Whan  might  is  joined  unto  emeltee, 
Alas  1  to  dope  wol  the  venime  wade. 

In  youthe  a  maister  had  this  emperour 
To  techen  him  lettrure  and  curtesie. 
For  of  moralitee  he  was  the  flour. 
As  in  his  time,  but  if  bookes  lie. 
And  whUe  this  maister  had  of  him  maistrie^ 
He  maked  him  so  conning  and  so  sonple^ 
That  longe  time  it  was,  or  tyrannic, 
Or  any  vice  dorst  in  him  uncouple. 

This  Seneka,  of  which  that  I  devise, 
Because  Nero  had  of  him  swiche  drede, 
For  he  fro  vices  wold  him  ay  chastise 
Discretly,  as  by  word,  and  not  by  dedn^ 
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Sirey  be  wold  say,  an  emperour  mote  nede 
Be  Tertooos,  and  haten  tvrannie. 
For  whicli  hie  made  him  m  a  bathe  to  blede 
Od  bothe  his  axmesy  till  he  muste  die. 


Nero  bad  eike  of  a  enstmnamioe 
In  joatfa  ageins  his  maister  for  to  rise ; 
Whieh  afterward  him  thought  a  gret  greraunce, 
Thnfore  he  made  him  dien  in  this  wise. 
But  Bstheles  this  Seoeka  the  wise 
Clieei  in  a  bathe  to  die  in  this  manere, 
Ralher  than  ban  another  tarmentise : 
Asd  thns  hath  Nero  slain  his  maister  dere. 

N«w  fen  it  BO,  that  fortune  list  no  longer 
Tlie  faigfae  pride  of  Nero  to  cherice : 
For  tboogfa  that  he  werestrons,  yet  wasshe stronger. 
Sbe  thoaghte  thus  ;  by  Grod  1  am  to  nice 
To  let  a  man,  that  is  fuliilled  of  vice. 
In  high  degree,  and  emperour  him  caUe : 
Br  Gud  oat  of  his  sete  I  wol  him  trice. 
Whan  be  lest  weneth,  sonest  shal  he  falle. 

The  pcple  rose  upon  him  on  a  night 
For  his  defaote,  and  whan  be  it  espied, 
Ott  of  bis  dores  anon  be  hath  him  digbt 
Akioe,  and  ther  he  wend  ban  ben  allied. 
He  kaoeked  fast,  and  ay  the  more  he  cried, 
Tbe  hater  shetten  they  hir  dores  alle : 
Tbo  wist  he  wel  he  bad  himself  misffied, 
And  went  his  way,  no  longer  dorst  he  calle. 

The  peple  eried  and  rombled  up  and  doun. 
Tint  with  bis  eres  herd  he  how  they  sayde, 
Wber  ii  this  false  tyrant,  this  Neroun  f 
For  fere  almost  out  of  bis  wit  he  brayde. 
And  to  bis  goddes  pitously  he  preide 
For  ooeoar,  bat  it  mighte  not  betide : 
For  drede  of  this  him  thoaghte  that  he  deide, 
Aad  na  into  a  gardin  him  to  hide. 

And  in  this  gardin  fond  be  cberlee  tweye 
Thst  aaten  by  a  fire  gret  and  red, 
Aad  to  thise  cherlee  two  he  gan  to  preye 
To  lien  him,  and  to  girden  of  bis  bed. 
That  to  his  body,  wlum  that  be  were  ded. 
Were  no  despit  ydon  for  his  defame. 
Himself  he  slow,  he  oond  no  better  rede. 
Of  vbieb  Ibrtnne  longb  and  hadde  a  game* 

Holofkrubs. 

Was  nerer  eapitaine  under  a  king, 
That  regnes  mo  put  in  subjectioun, 
Nestreager  was  in  fold  of  alle  thing 
At  in  his  time,  ne  greter  of  renoun, 
Ne  mors  pompons  m  high  presumptionn, 
lUm  Holofeme,  which  that  fortune  ay  kist 
So  likenMialy,  and  lad  him  np  and  doun, 
TU  that  bis  bed  was  of,  or  that  he  wist. 


Not  onlpr  that  this  world  bad  him  in  awe 
For  lesmg  of  richesse  and  libertee  ; 
Bat  be  nnde  erery  num  reneie  his  laws. 
MabaebodoQooor  was  Qod,  sayd  he ; 
Nod  other  God  ne  shnlde  honoured  be. 
Agcias  his  heste  ther  dare  no  wight  treepaoe^ 
Save  in  Bethulia,  a  strong  citee, 
Whor  Biaehim  a  precst  was  of  that  place. 


But  take  kepe  of  the  deth  of  Holofeme : 
Amid  his  host  he  dronken  lay  a  night 
Within  his  tente,  large  as  is  a  heme  ; 
And  yet  for  all  his  pompe  and  all  his  might, 
Judith,  a  woman,  as  he  lay  upright 
Sleping,  his  hod  of  smote,  and  fro  his  tente 
Ful  pnyelv  she  stale  from  every  wight, 
And  with  his  bed  unto  hire  toun  she  wente. 

Antiochus. 

What  nedeib  it  of  king  Antiochus 
To  tell  his  high  and  real  majestee. 
His  gret  pride,  and  hb  werkes  venimous  T 
For  swiehe  another  was  ther  non  as  he  ; 
Redeth  what  that  he  was  in  Machabe. 
And  redeth  the  proud  wordes  that  he  seid, 
And  why  he  fell  from  his  proeperitee. 
And  in  an  hill  how  wretchedly  he  deid. 

Fortune  him  had  enhaunsed  so  in  pride. 
That  veraily  he  wend  he  might  attaine 
Unto  the  sterres  upon  every  side. 
And  in  a  balaunce  weyen  echo  mountaine. 
And  all  the  floodes  of  the  see  restreine  : 
And  Goddes  peple  had  he  most  in  bate. 
Hem  wold  he  sleen  in  turment  and  in  peine, 
Wening  that  God  ne  might  bis  pride  abate. 

And  for  that  Nichanor  and  Timothee 
With  Jewes  were  venquished  mightily. 
Unto  the  Jewes  swiehe  an  hate  had  he. 
That  he  bad  greitlie  his  char  ful  hastily. 
And  swore  and  sayde  ful  despitously. 
Unto  Jerusalem  he  wold  eftsone 
To  wreke  his  ire  on  it  ful  cruelly. 
But  of  his  purpos  was  he  let  ful  sone. 

Grod  for  his  manaoe  him  so  sore  smote. 
With  invisible  wound,  ay  incurable. 
That  in  his  guttes  caife  it  so  and  bote. 
Til  thatte  his  peines  weren  importable ; 
And  certainly  the  wreche  was  resonable. 
For  many  a  mannes  guttes  did  he  peine ; 
But  from  hb  purpos,  cursed  and  damnable. 
For  all  hb  smerte,  he  n'olde  him  not  restreine: 

But  bade  anon  apparailen  hb  host. 
And  sodenly,  or  he  was  of  it  ware, 
Grod  daunted  all  hb  pride,  and  all  hb  host ; 
For  he  so  sore  fell  out  of  hb  chare. 
That  it  hb  limmes  and  hb  skinne  to-tare. 
So  that  he  neither  mighte  go  ne  ride ; 
But  in  a  chaiere  men  about  him  bare, 
Alle  forbrused  bothe  bak  and  side. 

The  wreche  of  Gad  him  smote  so  cruel  iy. 
That  thurgh  his  body  wicked  wormes  crep^ 
And  tberwithal  be  stanke  so  horribly, 
That  non  of  all  hb  meinie  that  him  kept. 
Whether  so  that  be  woke  or  elles  slept, 
Ne  mighte  not  of  him  the  stinke  endure. 
In  thb  mischiefe  he  wailed  and  eke  wept. 
And  knew  God,  Lord  of  every  creature. 

To  all  hb  host,  and  to  himself  also 
Ful  wlatsom  was  the  stinke  of  hb  careine  ; 
No  man  ne  mighte  hira  beren  to  ne  fro. 
And  in  thb  stinke,  and  this  horrible  peine. 
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He  starf  fill  wretchedly  in  m  mountaine. 
Thus  hath  this  robbour,  and  this  homicide, 
That  many  a  man  made  to  wepe  and  pleiue, 
Swidie  guerdon,  as  belongeth  unto  pride. 

Alexander. 

The  storie  of  Alexandre  is  so  commune, 
That  every  wight,  that  hath  diseretioun, 
Hath  herd  somwhat  or  all  of  his  fortune. 
This  wide  world,  as  in  eonclusioun, 
He  wan  by  strength,  or  for  his  high  renoun 
They  weren  glad  for  pees  unto  him  sonde. 
The  pride  of  man  and  host  he  layd  adoun, 
Wher  so  he  came,  unto  the  worldes  ende. 

Comparison  might  never  yet  be  maked 
Betwix  him  and  another  conquerour. 
For  al  this  world  for  drede  of  him  hath  quaked  ; 
He  was  of  knighthode  and  of  fredome  flour ; 
Fortune  him  maked  the  heir  of  hire  honour. 
Save  wine  and  women,  nothing  might  asswage 
His  high  entente  in  armes  and  labour. 
So  was  he  ful  of  leonin  oorage. 

What  pris  were  it  to  him,  though  I  you  told 
Of  Darius,  and  an  hundred  thousand  mo, 
Of  kinges,  princes,  dnkes,  erles  bold. 
Which  he  conquered,  and  brought  hem  into  wo  f 
I  say,  as  fer  as  man  may  ride  or  go 
The  world  was  his,  what  shuld  I  more  devise  I 
For  thouffh  I  wrote  or  told  you  ever  mo 
Of  his  kmghthode,  it  mighte  not  suffice.  ^ 

Twelf  yere  he  regned,  as  saith  Maehabe ; 
Philippus  sone  of  Macedoine  he  was. 
That  first  was  king  in  Greoe  the  contree. 
O  worthy  gentil  Alexandre,  alas 
That  ever  shuld  thee  fiallen  swiche  a  cas  I 
Enpoisoned  of  thyn  owen  folke  thou  were  ; 
Thy  sIb  fortune  hath  turned  into  an  as. 
And  yet  for  thee  ne  wept  she  never  a  tero. 

Who  shal  me  yeven  teres  to  complaine 
The  deth  of  gentillesse,  and  of  fraunchise. 
That  all  this  world  welded  in  his  demaine. 
And  vet  him  thought  it  mighte  not  suffice  1 
So  ful  was  his  corage  of  high  emprise. 
Alas  I  who  shal  me  helpen  to  endtte 
False  fortune,  and  poison  to  despise  f 
The  whiche  two  of  all  this  wo  I  wite. 

Julius  Cksar. 

By  wisdome,  manhode,  and  by  gret  labour. 
From  humblehede  to  real  majestee 
Up  rose  he  Julius  the  conquerour. 
That  wan  all  the  Occident,  by  lond  and  see. 
By  strengthe  of  bond,  or  elles  by  tretee. 
And  unto  Rome  made  hem  tributarie  ; 
And  sith  of  Rome  the  emperour  was  he. 
Til  that  fortune  wexe  his  adversarie. 

O  mi^ty  Cesar,  that  in  Thessalie 
Ageins  Pompeius  father  thin  in  lawe. 
That  of  the  orient  had  all  the  chivalrie. 
As  fer  as  that  the  day  beginneth  dawe, 
Thou  thurgh  thy  knighthode  hast  hem  takeandslawe, 
Save  fewe  folk,  that  with  Pompeius  fledde, 
Thurffh  which  thou  put  all  the  orient  in  awe, 
Thanke  fortune,  that  so  wel  thee  spedde. 


But  now  a  litel  while  I  wol  bewaile 
Thia  Pompeius,  this  noble  govemour 
Of  Rome,  which  that  fled  at  this  bataille. 
I  say,  on  of  his  men,  a  false  traitour. 
His  bed  of  smote,  to  winnen  him  favour 
Of  Julius,  and  him  the  bed  he  brought : 
Alas,  Pompeie,  of  the  orient  conquerour. 
That  fortune  unto  swiche  a  fin  thee  brought  I 

To  Rome  again  repaireth  Julius 
With  his  triumphe  laureat  ful  hie. 
But  on  a  time  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
That  ever  had  of  his  high  estat  envie, 
Ful  prively  had  made  conspiraae 
Ageins  this  Julius  in  sotil  wise : 
And  east  the  place,  in  which  he  shulde  die 
With  bodekins,  as  I  shal  you  devise. 

This  Julius  to  the  capitolie  wente 
Upon  a  day,  as  he  was  wont  to  gon. 
And  in  the  capitolie  anon  him  hente 
This  false  Brutus,  and  his  other  foon. 
And  stiked  him  with  bodekins  anon 
With  many  a  wound,  and  thus  they  let  him  lie : 
But  never  gront  he  at  no  stroke  but  on. 
Or  elles  at  two,  but  if  his  storie  lie. 

So  manlv  was  this  Julius  of  herte, 
And  so  wel  loved  estatly  honestee. 
That  though  his  dedly  woundes  sore  smerte. 
His  mantel  over  his  hippes  caste  he. 
For  no  man  shnlde  seen  his  privetee : 
And  as  he  lay  of  dying  in  a  trance. 
And  wiste  veraUy  that  ded  was  he. 
Of  honestee  yet  had  he  remembrance. 

Lucan,  to  thee  this  storie  I  recommende. 
And  to  Sueton,  and  Valerie  also. 
That  of  this  storie  writen  word  and  ende : 
How  that  to  thise  gret  conqueroures  two 
Fortune  was  first  a  frend,  and  sith  a  fa 
No  man  ne  trust  upon  hire  favour  long. 
But  have  hire  in  await  for  evermo  ; 
Witnesse  on  all  thise  conqueroures  strong. 

Cbssxts. 

The  riche  Creeus,  whilom  king  of  Lide^ 
Of  whiche  Cresus,  Cirus  sore  him  dradde. 
Yet  was  he  caught  amiddes  all  his  pride. 
And  to  be  brent  men  to  the  fire  him  ladde  : 
But  swiche  a  rain  doun  from  the  welken  shadde, 
That  slow  the  fire,  and  made  to  him  escape  : 
But  to  beware  no  grace  yet  he  hadde. 
Til  fortune  on  the  galwes  made  him  gape. 

Whan  he  escaped  was,  he  can  not  stint 
For  to  b^nne  a  newe  werre  again : 
He  wened  wel,  for  that  fortune  him  sent 
Swiche  hap,  that  he  escaped  thurgh  the  imin. 
That  of  his  foos  he  mighte  not  be  slain  ; 
And  eke  a  sweven  upon  a  night  he  mette. 
Of  which  he  was  so  proud,  and  eke  so  fain. 
That  in  vengeance  he  all  his  herte  sette. 

Upon  a  tree  he  was,  as  that  him  thought, 
Ther  Jupiter  him  weeshe,  both  bak  and  side  ; 
And  Phebus  eke  a  faire  towail  him  brought 
To  drie  him  with,  and  therfore  wex  his  pride. 
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And  to  his  doQghter  that  stood  him  beside, 
Which  thai  he  knew  in  high  science  habound. 
He  bad  hare  tell  him  what  it  signified. 
And  die  his  dieme  began  right  thus  expound. 


The  tree  (quod  she)  the  galwes  is  to  mene, 
Aod  Jofuter  betdceneth  snow  and  rain. 
And  PhebDS  with  his  towail  clere  and  dene, 
TV)  bea  the  sonneB  stremes,  soth  to  sain : 
Thoa  shali  anhanged  be,  fiEider,  certain  ; 
Rain  thai  thee  wuh,  and  sonne  shal  thee  drie. 
Thns  warned  him  fdl  plat  and  eke  ful  plain 
Hs  doogfater,  which  that  called  was  Phanie. 

Anhanged  was  Gresus  the  proude  king, 
Hit  real  trone  might  him  not  availle  : 
Tngedie  is  non  other  maner  thing, 
Ne  am  in  sinsing  crien  ne  bewaile, 
Bot  for  that  rortnne  all  day  wol  assaille 
With  onware  stroke  the  regnes  that  ben  proude : 
For  whan  men  tmsten  hire,  than  wol  she  faille. 
And  eoTcr  hire  bri^t  face  wiUi  a  doude. 

Petkb  of  Spainb. 

0  noble,  o  worthy  Petro,  ^lorie  of  Spaine, 
Whom  iortane  held  so  high  m  majeetee, 
Wei  ooghten  men  thy  pitous  deth  complaine. 
Oat  of  Uiy  kmd  thy  brother  made  thee  flee. 
And  titer  at  a  sege  by  sotiltee 
Thoa  were  betraied,  and  lad  unto  his  tent, 
Wher  as  he  with  his  owen  bond  slow  ^ee, 
Soeeeeding  in  thy  regne  and  in  thy  rent. 

Tlie  leld  of  snow,  with  th'egle  of  blak  theriu, 
Csng^t  with  the  limerod,  coloured  as  the  glede. 
He  brewed  this  eursednesse,  and  all  this  sinne ; 
The  wicked  neste  was  worker  of  this  dede ; 
Not  Charles  Oliver,  that  toke  ay  hede 
Of  tnothe  and  honour,  but  of  Armorike 
Genikm  Olirer,  corrupt  for  mode, 
Bnoghte  this  worthy  king  in  swiche  a  brike. 

Pkteo,  Kino  of  Ctpre. 

0  worthy  Petxo  king  of  Cypre  also. 
Thai  Akxandrie  wan  by  hish  maistrie, 
Fal  many  an  hethen  wrougntest  thou  ful  wo. 
Of  which  thin  owen  lieges  had  envie : 
And  for  no  thing  but  for  thy  chivalrie. 
They  in  thr  bed  ban  slain  thee  by  the  morwe ; 
Thus  can  fortune  hire  whole  govenie  and  gie, 
And  out  of  joye  bringen  men  to  sorwe. 

Barmabo  Yisoourt. 

Of  Milane  grete  Bamabo  Viscount, 
God  of  ddit,  and  scourge  of  Lumbardie, 
Why  thnld  I  not  thin  infortune  account, 
Stth  in  cstat  thou  clomben  were  so  high  ! 
Thy  brothen  sone,  that  was  thy  double  allie, 
For  he  thy  noTew  was,  and  sone  in  lawe , 
Widun  his  prison  made  he  thee  to  die, 
But  why,  ne  how,  n*ot  I  that  thou  were  slawe. 


HVGELIN  OF   PiSB. 

Of  the  erl  Hugelin  of  Pise  the  langour 
Ther  may  no  tonge  tellen  for  pitee. 
But  litel  out  of  Pise  stant  a  tour. 
In  whiche  tour  in  prison  yput  was  he, 
And  with  him  ben  his  litel  children  three. 
The  eldest  scarsely  five  yere  was  of  age : 
Alas  !  fortune,  it  was  gret  cmeltee 
Swiche  briddes  for  to  put  in  swiche  a  cage. 

Dampned  was  he  to  die  in  that  prison, 
For  Roger,  which  that  bishop  was  of  Pise, 
Had  on  him  made  a  false  suggestion, 
ThuTgh  which  the  peple  gan  upon  him  rise. 
And  put  him  in  prison,  in  swiche  a  wise, 
As  ye  ban  herd  ;  and  mete  and  drinke  he  had 
So  smale,  that  wel  unnethe  it  may  saffise, 
And  therwithal  it  was  ful  poure  and  bad. 

And  on  a  day  befell,  that  in  that  houre. 
Whan  that  his  mete  wont  was  to  be  brought. 
The  gailer  shette  the  dores  of  the  toure  ; 
He  hered  it  wel,  but  he  spake  right  nought. 
And  in  his  herte  anon  ther  fell  a  thought. 
That  they  for  hunger  wolden  do  him  dien  ; 
Alas  I  quod  he,  alas  that  I  was  wrought  I 
TherwiUi  the  teres  fellen  fro  his  eyen. 

His  yonge  sone,  that  three  yere  was  of  age. 
Unto  him  said,  fader,  why  do  ye  wepe  1 
Whan  will  the  gailer  bringen  our  potage  t 
Is  ther  no  morsel  bred  that  ye  do  kepe  ! 
I  am  so  hungry,  that  I  may  not  slepe. 
Now  wolde  God  that  I  might  slepen  ever, 
Than  shuld  not  hunger  in  my  wombe  crepe ; 
Ther  n'is  no  thing,  sauf  bred,  that  me  were  lever 

Thus  day  by  day  this  childe  began  to  crie. 
Til  in  his  fadrcs  barme  adoun  it  lay. 
And  saide  ;  farewel,  fader,  I  mote  die  ; 
And  kist  his  fader,  and  dide  the  same  day. 
And  whan  the  woful  fader  did  it  sey, 
For  wo  his  armes  two  he  gan  to  bite. 
And  saide,  alas  1  fortune,  and  wala  wa  t 
Thy  false  whole  my  wo  all  may  I  wite. 

His  children  wenden,  that  for  hunger  it  was 
That  he  his  armes  gnowe,  and  not  for  wo. 
And  sayden  :  fader,  do  not  so,  alas  I 
But  rather  ete  the  flesh  upon  us  two. 
Our  flesh  thou  yaf  us,  take  our  flesh  us  fro. 
And  ete  ynough  :  right  thus  they  to  him  seide. 
And  after  that,  within  a  day  or  two. 
They  laide  hem  in  his  lappe  adoun,  and  deide. 

Himself  dispeired  eke  for  hunger  st&rf. 
Thus  ended  is  this  mighty  Erl  of  Pise  : 
From  high  estat  fortune  away  him  carf. 
Of  this  tragedie  it  ought  ynough  suffice* 
Who  so  wol  here  it  in  a  longer  wise, 
Redeth  the  srete  poete  of  Itaille, 
That  highte  Dante,  for  he  can  it  devise 
Fro  point  to  point,  not  o  word  wol  he  faille. 
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THE  NONNES  PREESTES  PROLOGUE. 

Ho  1  quod  (he  knight^  sood  sire,  no  more  of  thb  : 

That  ye  han  said,  it  right  ynough  ywis, 

And  mochel  more  ;  for  litel  hevineese 

la  right  ynou^h  to  mochel  folk,  I  geeae. 

I  say  for  me,  it  is  a  gret  disese, 

Wher  as  men  have  ben  in  gret  welth  and  ese, 

To  heren  of  hir  soden  fall,  alas  I 

And  the  contrary  is  joye  and  g^t  solas, 

As  whan  a  man  hath  ben  in  poure  estat. 

And  cUmbeth  up,  and  wexeth  fortunat, 

And  ther  abideth  in  prosperitee : 

Swiche  thing  is  gladsom,  as  it  thinketh  me. 

And  of  swictie  thing  were  goodly  for  to  telle. 

Ye,  quod  our  hoste,  by  Seint  Ponies  belle, 
Ye  say  right  soth  ;  this  monk  hath  clapped  loude  : 
He  spake,  how  fortune  covered  with  a  clonde 
I  wote  not  what,  and  als  of  a  tragedie 
Riffht  now  ye  herd  :  and  parde  no  remedie 
It  18  for  to  bewailen,  ne  complaine 
That  that  is  don,  and  ab  it  is  a  paine, 
As  ye  ban  said,  to  here  of  hevinesse. 
Sire  monk,  no  more  of  this,  so  God  you  blesse  ; 
Yonr  tale  anoyeth  all  this  compagnie  ; 
Swiche  talking  is  not  worth  a  boterflie. 
For  therin  is  ther  no  disport  ne  game  : 
Therfore,  sire  monk,  dan  Piers  by  your  name, 
I  pray  yon  hertely,  tell  us  somwhat  elles, 
For  sikerly,  n'ere  clinking  of  your  belles. 
That  on  your  bridel  hange  on  every  sid^ 
By  heven  king,  that  for  us  alle  dide, 
I  shuld  er  this  have  fallen  doun  for  slepe. 
Although  the  slough  had  ben  never  so  depe  : 
Than  hadde  your  tale  all  ben  tolde  in  vain« 
For  certainly,  as  tliat  thise  derkes  sain, 
Wher  as  a  man  may  have  non  audience. 
Nought  helpeth  it  to  tellen  his  sentence. 
And  wel  I  wote  the  substance  is  in  me, 
If  any  thing  shal  wel  reported  be 
Sire,  say  somwhat  of  hunting,  I  you  pray. 

Nay,  quod  this  Monk,  I  have  no  lust  to  play  : 
Now  let  another  telle  as  I  have  told. 

Than  spake  our  hoste  with  rude  speche  and  bold, 
And  sayd  unto  the  Nonnes  Freest  anon. 
Come  nere,  thoa  preest,  come  hither,  thou  Sire 

John, 
Telle  us  swiche  thing,  as  may  our  hertes  glade. 
Be  blithe,  although  Uion  ride  upon  a  jade. 
What  though  thyn  horse  be  botbe  foule  and  lene, 
If  he  wol  serve  thee,  recke  thee  not  a  bene  : 
Loke  that  thyn  herte  be  mery  evermo. 

Yes,  hoate,  quod  he,  so  mote  I  ride  or  go. 
But  I  be  meiy,  ywis  I  wol  be  blamed. 
And  right  anon  his  tale  he  hath  attamed  ; 
And  thus  he  said  unto  us  everich  on, 
This  swete  preest,  this  goodly  man  Sire  John. 
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A  pousB  widewe  somdel  stoupen  in  age. 

Was  whilom  dwelling  in  a  narwe  coti^. 

Beside  a  grove,  stonding  in  a  dale. 

This  widewe,  which  I  tell  you  of  my  tale, 

Sin  thilke  day  that  she  was  last  a  wif. 

In  patience  led  a  ful  simple  lif. 

For  litel  was  hire  catel  and  hire  rente : 

By  husbondry  of  swiche  as  €rod  hire  aente, 

She  found  hireself,  and  eke  hire  doughtren  two. 

Three  large  sowes  had  she,  and  no  mo  : 

Three  kine  and  eke  a  sheep  that  highte  If  alle. 

Ful  sooty  was  hire  boure,  and  eke  hire  halle. 

In  which  she  ete  many  a  slender  mele. 

Of  poinant  sauce  ne  luiew  die  never  a  dde. 

No  deintee  morsel  passed  thnrgh  hire  throte ; 

Hire  diete  was  accordant  to  hire  cote. 

Repletion  ne  made  hire  never  sike ; 

Attempre  diete  was  all  hire  phydke, 

And  exercise,  and  hertes  sumsanoe. 

The  gottte  let  hire  nothing  for  to  danoe, 

No  apoplexie  shente  not  hire  bed. 

No  win  ne  dranke  she,  neyther  white  ne  red : 

Hire  bord  was  served  most  with  white  and  black, 

Milk  and  broun  bred,  in  which  she  fond  no  huck, 

Seinde  bacon,  and  somtime  an  ey  or  twey  ; 

For  she  was  as  it  were  a  manor  dey. 

A  yerd  she  had,  enclosed  all  about 
With  stickes,  and  a  drie  diche  without, 
In  which  she  had  a  cok  highte  Chauntederc, 
In  all  the  land  of  crowing  n'as  his  pere. 
His  Yois  was  merier  than  the  mery  orgon. 
On  masse  daies  that  in  the  chirches  gon. 
Wel  sikerer  was  his  crowing  in  his  lege. 
Than  is  a  clok,  or  any  abbey  orloge. 
By  nature  he  knew  echo  ascentioun 
Of  the  equinoctial  in  thilke  toun ; 
For  whan  degrees  iiftene  were  ascended. 
Than  crew  he,  that  it  might  not  ben  amended. 

His  combe  was  redder  than  the  fin  oorall, 
Enbattelled,  as  it  were  a  castel  walL 
His  bill  was  black,  and  as  the  jet  it  shone  ; 
Like  asnre  were  his  legses  and  his  tone  ; 
His  nailes  whiter  than  tiie  lily  flour. 
And  like  the  burned  gold  was  his  colour. 

This  gentil  cok  had  in  his  goyemance 
Seven  hennes,  for  to  don  all  his  plesanoe, 
Which  were  his  susters  and  his  paramonrei^ 
And  wonder  like  to  him,  as  of  coloures. 
Of  which  the  fairest  hewed  in  the  throte^ 
Was  doped  falre  damoselle  Pertelote. 
Curteis  she  was,  discrete,  and  debonaire. 
And  compenable,  and  bare  hireself  so  faire, 
Sithen  the  day  that  she  was  sevennight  old. 
That  trewdich  she  bath  the  herte  in  hold 
Of  Chauntedere,  loken  in  every  lith  : 
He  loved  hire  so,  that  wel  was  him  therwith. 
But  swiche  a  joye  it  was  to  here  hem  sing. 
Whan  that  the  brighte  Sonne  gan  to  spring. 
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In  nrete  accord  :  my  lefe  is  fare  in  lond. 

For  thilke  time,  as  I  have  understond, 
Destes  and  briddea  couden  speke  and  sing. 

And  8o  befelly  that  in  a  dawening. 
As  Qiaontedere  among  his  wives  alio 
Sate  on  his  perche,  that  was  in  the  halle, 
Aod  next  him  sate  his  faire  Pertelote, 
This  Chaunteelere  gan  gronen  in  his  throte^ 
As  man  that  in  his  dreme  is  dretched  sore. 
And  whan  that  Pertelote  thns  herd  him  rore. 
She  was  agast,  and  saide,  herte  dere^ 
What  aileth  you  to  grone  in  this  manere  1 
Ye  ben  a  renj  sleper,  ty  for  shame. 

And  he  answered  and  sayde  thus  ;  madame, 
I  pny  you,  that  ye  take  it  not  agrefe  : 
fir  God  me  mette  I  was  in  swiche  mischefe 
Ught  now,  that  yet  min  herte  is  sore  afright. 
Now  God  (quod  he)  my  sweven  recche  aright. 
And  kepe  my  body  out  of  foule  prisoun. 

He  mette,  how  that  I  romed  up  and  doan 
Within  our  yerde,  wher  as  I  saw  a  beste, 
Wm  like  an  hound,  and  wold  ban  made  areste 
Cpoa  my  body,  and  ban  had  me  ded. 
Hk  eoloor  was  betwix  yelwe  and  red  ; 
ind  tipped  was  his  tail,  and  both  his  ores 
With  black,  unlike  the  remenant  of  his  heres. 
His  BDoat  was  smal,  with  glowing  eyen  twey  : 
Yn  for  hm  loke  almost  for  fere  I  dey  : 
This  eaosed  me  my  groning  douteles. 

AToy,  quod  she,  fy  on  you  hertelee. 
Alas !  qnod  she,  for  by  that  Grod  above 
Now  ban  ye  lost  myn  herte  and  all  my  love  ; 
I  cannot  love  a  coward  by  my  fiuth. 
For  eertea,  what  so  any  woman  saithy 
We  all  denren,  if  it  mighte  be, 
To  have  an  husbond,  hardy,  wise  and  free^ 
Aad  aeeree,  and  non  niggard  ne  no  fool, 
Ne  him  that  is  agast  of  every  tool, 
Ne  Doo  avantour  by  that  Grod  above. 
How  dorsten  ye  for  shame  say  to  your  love^ 
That  any  thing  might  maken  you  aferde  t 
Han  ye  no  mannes  herte,  and  han  a  horde  t 
Alas !  and  con  ye  ben  aoast  of  swevenis  f 
Nothing  but  vanitee,  god  wote,  in  sweven  is. 

Swevenes  engendren  of  repletions. 
And  oft  of  fume,  and  of  complexions. 
Whan  hamooiB  ben  to  habundant  in  a  wight. 
Cotes  this  dreme,  which  ye  han  met  to-night, 
Cometh  of  the  grete  supei^uitee 
Of  joDxe  rede  eolera  parde. 
Which  caoseth  folk  to  dreden  in  hir  dremes 
Of  arwea,  and  of  fire  with  rede  lemes. 
Of  rede  bestes,  that  they  wol  hem  bite. 
Of  eonteke,  and  of  waspes  g^t  and  lite ; 
Right  as  the  humour  of  melancolie 
Ctaaeih  f  nl  many  a  man  in  slepe  to  crie. 
For  fere  of  holies,  and  of  beres  blake, 
Or  ellei  that  blake  devils  wol  hem  take. 

Of  other  hmnonrs  coud  I  telle  also, 
That  werken  many  a  man  in  slepe  moch  wo : 
Bet  I  wol  passe,  as  lightly  as  I  can. 

Lo  Caton,  which  tmit  was  so  wise  a  man. 
Said  he  not  thus !    Ne  do  no  force  of  dremes. 

Now,  Sire,  quod  she,  whan  we  flee  fro  the  bemesy 
For  Goddes  love,  as  take  som  laxatif : 
Up  peril  of  my  soule,  and  of  my  lif, 
I  ecMiseil  yon  the  best,  I  wol  not  lie. 
That  both  of  coler,  and  of  meUmcolie 
Ye  purge  yoo  ;  and  for  ye  shul  not  tarie, 
Tboo^  in  this  toun  be  non  apotecarie. 


I  sbal  myself  two  herbes  techen  you. 

That  shal  be  for  your  hele,  and  for  your  prow  ; 

And  in  our  yerde,  the  herbes  shidl  I  finde, 

The  which  han  of  hir  propretee  by  kinde 

To  purgen  you  benetho,  and  eke  abova 

Sire,  foraete  not  this  for  Goddes  love  ; 

Ye  ben  ml  colerike  of  complexion  ; 

Ware  tiiat  the  sonne  in  his  ascention 

Ne  finde  you  not  replete  of  humours  bote  : 

And  if  it  do,  I  dare  wel  lay  a  grote, 

That  ye  shul  han  a  fever  tertiane^ 

Or  elles  an  ague,  that  may  be  your  bane. 

A  day  or  two  ye  shul  han  digestives 

Of  wormes,  or  ye  take  your  laxatives, 

Of  laureole,  centaurie,  and  fumetere. 

Or  eUes  of  ellebor,  that  groweth  there, 

Of  catapuce,  or  of  gaitre-beries. 

Or  herbe  ive  growine  in  our  yerd,  that  mery  is ; 

Picks  hem  right  as  wey  grow,  and  etc  hem  in. 

Beth  mery,  husbond,  for  your  fader  kin ; 

Dredeth  no  dreme  ;  I  can  say  you  no  more, 

Madame,  quod  he,  grand  mercy  of  your  lora 
But  natheles,  as  touching  dan  Gaton, 
That  hath  of  wisdoms  swiche  a  gret  renoun, 
Though  that  he  bade  no  dremes  for  to  drede. 
By  God,  men  moun  in  olde  bookes  rede. 
Of  many  a  man,  more  of  auctoritee 
Than  ever  Caton  was,  so  mote  I  the. 
That  all  the  revers  sayn  of  his  sentence. 
And  han  wel  founden  by  experience. 
That  dremes  ben  significations 
As  wel  of  joye,  as  tribulations, 
That  folk  enduren  in  this  lif  present. 
Ther  nedeth  make  of  this  non  argument ; 
The  verav  prove  sheweth  it  indede. 

On  of  the  gretest  auctours  that  men  rede, 
Saith  thus ;  that  whilom  twey  felawes  wente 
On  pilgrimage  in  a  ful  good  entente ; 
And  happed  so,  they  came  into  a  toun, 
Wher  ther  was  swiche  a  congregatioun 
Of  peple,  and  eke  so  streit  of  herbergage. 
That  they  ne  founde  as  moche  as  a  cotage, 
In  which  they  bothe  might  ylogged  be  : 
Wherfore  they  musten  of  necessitee. 
As  for  that  night,  departen  compagnie ; 
And  echo  of  hem  goth  to  his  hostelrie. 
And  toke  his  logging  as  it  wolde  falle. 

That  on  of  hem  was  logged  in  a  stalle, 
Fer  in  a  yerd,  with  oxen  of  the  plough  ; 
That  other  man  was  logged  wel  ynough. 
As  was  his  aventure,  or  his  fortune. 
That  us  govemeth  all,  as  in  commune. 

And  so  befell,  that,  long  or  it  were  day. 
This  man  met  in  his  bed,  ther  as  he  lay, 
How  that  bis  felaw  gan  upon  him  calle, 
And  said,  alas  I  for  in  an  oxes  stalle 
This  night  shal  I  be  mordred,  ther  I  lie. 
Now  helpe  roe,  dere  brother,  or  I  die ; 
In  alle  haste  come  to  me^  he  saide. 

This  man  out  of  his  slepe  for  fere  abraide  ; 
But  whan  that  he  was  waked  of  his  slepe, 
He  turned  him,  and  toke  of  thid  no  kepe  ; 
Him  thought  his  dreme  was  but  a  vanitee. 
Thus  twies  in  his  sleping  dremed  he. 

And  at  the  thridde  time  yet  his  felaw 
Came,  as  him  thought,  and  said,  I  now  am  slaw ; 
Behold  my  blody  woundes,  dope  and  wide. 
Arise  up  erly,  in  the  morwe  tide. 
And  at  the  West  gate  of  the  toun  (quod  he) 
A  carte  ful  of  donge  ther  shalt  thou  see. 
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In  which  my  hody  is  hid  prively. 

Do  tbilke  carte  arresten  holdely. 

My  gold  caused  my  mordre,  soth  to  tain.  ^ 

And  told  him  evetry  point  how  be  was  slain 

With  a  fnl  pitous  uce,  pale  of  hewe. 

And  tmsteth  wel,  his  dreme  he  found  ful  trewe. 

For  on  the  morwe,  as  sone  as  it  was  day. 

To  his  felawes  inne  he  toke  his  way : 

And  whim  that  he  came  to  this  oxes  stalloi 

After  his  felaw  he  hegan  to  calle. 

The  hosteler  answered  him  anon, 
And  saide.  Sire,  your  felaw  is  agon, 
As  sone  as  day  he  went  out  of  the  toun. 

This  man  gan  &Uen  in  suspecioun 
Remembring  on  his  dremes  that  he  mette, 
And  forth  he  goih,  no  lenger  wold  he  lette, 
Unto  the  West  gate  of  the  toun,  and  fond 
A  dong  carte,  as  it  went  for  to  dong  lend, 
That  was  arraied  in  the  same  wise 
As  ye  han  horde  the  dode  man  devise  : 
And  with  an  hardy  herte  he  gan  to  erie. 
Vengeance  and  justice  of  this  felonie  : 
My  felaw  mordred  is  this  same  night, 
And  in  this  carte  he  lith,  gaping  upright. 
I  erie  out  on  the  ministres,  qu^  he. 
That  shulden  kepe  and  renlen  this  citee ; 
Harow  !  alas  !  here  lith  myfelaw  slain. 

What  shuld  I  more  unto  this  tale  sain  t 
The  peple  out  stert,  and  cast  the  cart  to  ground. 
And  in  the  middel  of  the  dong  they  found 
The  dede  man,  that  mordred  was  all  newe. 

O  blisful  God,  that  art  so  good  and  trewe, 
Lo,  how  that  thou  bewreyest  mordre  alway. 
Mordre  wol  out,  that  see  we  day  by  day. 
Mordre  is  so  wlatsom  and  abhominable 
To  God,  that  is  so  just  and  reeonable. 
That  he  ne  wol  not  suffre  it  hylled  be  : 
Though  it  abide  a  yere,  or  two,  or  three, 
Mordre  wol  out,  this  is  my  oonduaioun. 

And  right  anon,  the  ministres  of  the  toun 
Han  bent  the  carter,  and  so  sore  him  pined. 
And  eke  the  hosteler  so  sore  engined, 
That  they  beknew  htr  wickednesse  anon, 
And  were  anhanged  by  the  necke  bon. 

Here  moun  ye  see  that  dremes  ben  to  drede. 
And  certes  in  the  same  book  I  rede. 
Right  in  the  nexte  chapitre  after  this, 
(I  gabbe  not,  so  have  I  joye  and  blis) 
Two  men  that  wold  han  passed  over  the  see 
For  certain  cause  in  to  a  fer  contree, 
If  that  the  wind  ne  hadde  ben  eontrarie, 
That  made  hem  in  a  citee  for  to  tarie. 
That  stood  ful  mery  upon  an  haven  side. 
But  on  a  day,  agein  the  even  tide, 
The  wind  gan  change,  and  blew  right  as  hem  lest 
Jolif  and  glad  they  wenten  to  hir  rest. 
And  casten  hem  ful  erly  for  to  saile  ; 
But  to  that  o  man  fell  a  gret  mervaile. 

That  on  of  hem  in  sloping  as  he  lay, 
He  mette  a  wonder  dreme,  again  the  day  ; 
Him  thought  a  man  stood  by  his  beddes  side, 
And  him  commanded,  that  he  shuld  abide, 
And  said  him  thus  ;  UT  thou  to-morwe  wende. 
Thou  shalt  be  dreint ;  mv  tale  is  at  an  ende. 

He  woke,  and  told  his  felaw  what  he  met, 
And  praied  him  his  viage  for  to  let. 
As  for  that  day,  he  prayd  him  for  to  abide. 

His  felaw  that  lay  by  his  beddes  side, 
Gan  for  to  laugh,  and  scorned  htm  ful  faste. 
No  dreme,  quod  he,  may  so  my  herte  agaste, 


That  I  wol  leten  for  to  do  my  thingea. 
I  sette  not  a  straw  by  thy  dreminges. 
For  swevens  ben  but  vanitees  and  japes. 
Men  dreme  al  day  of  oules  and  of  apes, 
And  eke  of  many  a  mase  therwithal ; 
Men  dreme  of  thing  that  never  was,  ne  shaL 
But  sith  I  see  that  thou  wolt  here  abide. 
And  thus  forslouthen  wilfully  thy  tide, 
God  wot  it  reweth  me,  and  have  good  day. 
And  thus  he  took  his  leve,  and  went  his  way. 

But  or  that  be  had  half  his  cours  yaailed, 
N'ot  I  not  why,  ne  what  mesehanoe  it  ailed. 
But  casuelly  the  shippes  bottom  rente. 
And  ship  and  man  under  the  water  wente 
In  sight  of  other  shippes  ther  beside. 
That  with  him  sailed  at  the  same  tide. 

And  tiierfore,  faire  Pertelote  so  dere. 
By  swiehe  ensamples  olde  maist  thou  lem^ 
That  no  man  shulde  be  to  reecheles 
Of  dremes,  for  I  say  thee  douteles. 
That  many  a  dreme  ful  sore  is  for  to  drede. 

Lo,  in  the  lif  of  seint  Kenelme,  I  rede. 
That  was  Kenulphus  sone,  the  noble  king 
Of  Mercenrike,  how  Kenelm  mette  a  thing. 
A  litel  or  he  were  mordred  on  a  day. 
His  mordre  in  his  avision  he  say. 
His  nonce  him  expouned  every  del 
His  sweven,  and  bade  him  for  to  kepe  him  wal 
Fro  treson  ;  but  he  n'as  but  seven  yere  old, 
And  therfore  litel  tale  hath  he  told 
Of  any  dreme,  so  holy  was  his  herte. 
By  God  I  hadde  lever  than  my  sherte. 
That  ye  had  red  his  legend,  as  have  I. 

Dame  Pertelote,  I  say  yon  trewely, 
Macrobius,  that  writ  the  avision 
In  Affrike  of  the  worthy  Sdpion, 
Affirmeth  dremes,  and  sayth  that  they  ben 
Warning  of  thinges,  that  men  after  seen. 

And  forthermore,  I  pray  you  loketh  wel 
In  the  olde  Testament,  of  Daniel, 
If  he  held  dremes  any  vanitee. 

Rede  eke  of  Joseph,  and  ther  shuin  ye  see 
Wher  dremes  ben  somtime  (I  say  not  alle) 
Warning  of  thinges  that  shuln  after  ialle. 

Loke  of  Egipt  the  king,  dan  Pharao^ 
His  baker  and  his  boteler  also, 
Wheder  they  ne  felten  non  effect  in  dremes. 
Who  sa  wol  seken  aetes  of  sondry  remea. 
May  rede  of  dremes  many  a  wonder  thmg. 

Lo  Cresus,  which  that  was  of  Lydie  kio^ 
Mette  he  not  that  he  sat  upon  a  tree, 
Which  signified  he  shuld  anhanged  be  t 

Lo  hire  Andromacha,  Hectores  wif. 
That  day  that  Hector  shulde  lese  his  lif. 
She  dremed  on  the  same  night  befome. 
How  that  the  lif  of  Hector  shuld  be  lane, 
If  thilke  day  he  went  into  bataille  : 
She  warned  him,  but  it  might  not  availle ; 
He  went  forth  for  to  fighten  natheles, 
And  was  yslain  anon  of  Achilles. 

But  thilke  tale  is  al  to  long  to  telle. 
And  eke  it  is  nigh  day,  I  ma^  not  dweUe. 
Shortly  I  sav,  as  for  conclusion. 
That  I  shal  nan  of  this  avision 
Adversitee  :  and  I  say  forthermore^ 
That  I  ne  tell  of  laxatives  no  store. 
For  they  ben  venimous,  I  wot  it  wel ; 
I  hem  deffie,  I  love  hem  never  a  del. 

But  let  us  speke  of  mirthe,  and  stinte  all  this ; 
Madame  Pertelote,  so  have  I  blis^ 
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Of  o  thing  God  hath  sent  me  large  grace : 
For  whan  I  see  the  heantee  of  your  face, 
Ye  ben  so  seaziet  red  about  your  eyen^ 
It  maketfa  all  my  drede  for  to  dien. 
For,  al  so  siker  as  In  pHneipiOf 
MuBtr  eti  hominu  eonfusio, 
(Madame,  the  sentence  of  this  Latine  m, 
Wooiaa  is  mannes  joye  and  mannes  blis.) 
For  whan  I  fele  a-night  your  softe  side, 
Al  be  it  that  I  may  not  on  you  ride, 
For  thai  our  perehe  is  made  so  narwe,  alas! 
I  sm  so  fU  of  joTe  and  of  solaa^ 
Ihat  I  deffie  bothe  sweven  and  dreme. 

And  with  that  word  he  flew  doun  fro  the  heme, 
For  it  was  day,  and  eke  his  hennes  alle ; 
And  with  a  ehuk  he  gan  hem  for  to  calle, 
For  he  had  found  a  com,  lay  in  the  yerd. 
Real  he  was,  he  was  no  more  aferd ; 
He  fethered  Pertelote  twenty  time, 
And  trade  hire  eke  as  oft,  er  it  was  prime. 
He  loketh  as  it  were  a  grim  leoun  ; 
And  on  his  toos  he  rometh  up  and  doun. 
Him  deicDed  not  to  set  his  feet  to  ground : 
He  dHduLeth,  whan  he  hath  a  com  yfound, 
And  to  him  rennen  than  his  wives  alle. 

Thus  real,  as  a  prince  is  in  his  halle, 
Lere  I  this  Chaunteclere  in  his  pasture ; 
And  after  wol  1 1^  his  aventure. 

Whan  that  the  month  in  which  the  world  began. 
That  higfate  March,  whan  God  first  maked  man, 
Was  complete,  and  vpassed  were  also, 
Sitfafln  March  ended,  thritty  dayes  and  two, 
Befidl  that  Chaunteclere  in  all  his  pride. 
His  serea  wives  walking  him  beside. 
Cast  vp  hiB  eyen  to  the  brighte  sonne, 
That  in  the  sagne  of  Taurus  hadde  yronne 
Twenty  degrees  and  on,  and  somwhat  more : 
He  knew  by  kind,  and  by  non  other  lore. 
That  it  was  prime,  and  crew  with  blisful  steven. 
The  SGDne,  he  said,  is  domben  up  on  heven 
Twenty  degrees  and  on,  and  more  ywis. 
^*'*n"*r  Pertelote,  my  worldes  blis, 
Hefkeneth  thise  blisful  briddes  how  they  sing. 
And  see  the  freshe  floures  how  they  spring ; 
Fol  is  min  herte  of  revel,  and  solas. 

Bat  sodenly  him  fell  a  sorweful  cas  ; 
For  ever  the  latter  ende  of  joye  is  wo : 
God  wote  that  worldly  joye  is  sone  ago  t 
And  if  a  rethor  ooude  uure  endite. 
He  in  a  chronicle  might  it  aaufly  write. 
As  for  a  soveraine  notabUitee. 

Now  every  wise  man  let  him  herken  me : 
This  story  is  al  so  trewe,  I  undertake, 
As  is  the  book  of  Launcelot  du  lake. 
That  women  holde  in  ful  gret  reverence. 
Kow  wol  I  tnme  agen  to  mv  sentence. 

A  eol  fox,  ful  of  sleigh  iniquitee^ 
Thsi  in  the  grove  had  wonned  yeres  three, 
^  high  imagination  forecast, 
Toe  asroe  night  thurghout  the  hegges  brast 
Into  the  vera,  ther  Qiaunteclere  the  faire 
Wat  wont,  and  eke  his  wives,  to  repaire : 
And  in  a  bedde  of  wortes  stille  he  lay, 
Tin  it  was  passed  nndem  of  the  day, 
Wsitiog  hia  time  on  Chaunteclere  to  falle  t 
As  gisjy  don  thise  homicides  alle, 
Thstin  await  liggen  to  mordre  men. 

0  fiJse  mofderonr,  ruckiog  in  thy  den  I 
O  news  Seariot,  newe  CJenelon ! 
O  blM  diasfanulour,  o  Greek  Sinon, 


That  broughtest  Troye  al  utterly  to  sorwe  I 

0  Chaunteclere,  accursed  be  the  morwe, 
That  thou  into  thy  yerd  flew  fro  the  hemes : 
Thou  were  ful  wel  ywamed  by  thy  dremes, 
That  thilke  day  was  perilous  to  thee. 

But  what  that  Crod  forewote  most  nodes  be. 
After  the  opinion  of  certain  clerkes. 
Witnesse  on  him,  that  any  parfit  clerk  is. 
That  in  soole  is  gret  altercation 
In  this  matere,  and  gret  disputison. 
And  hath  ben  of  an  hundred  thousand  men. 
But  I  ne  cannot  boult  it  to  the  bren. 
As  can  the  holy  doctour  Augustin, 
Or  Boece,  or  the  bishop  Bradwardin, 
Whether  that  GK)ddes  worthy  foreweting 
Streineth  me  nedely  for  to  don  a  thing, 
(Nedely  clepe  I  simple  neoessitee) 
Or  eUes  if  free  chois  be  granted  me 
To  do  that  same  thins,  or  do  it  nought, 
Though  Grod  forewot  it,  or  that  it  was  wrought ; 
Or  if  his  weting  streineth  never  a  del. 
But  by  necessitee  condicionel. 

1  wol  not  han  to  don  of  swiche  matere  ; 
My  tale  is  of  a  eok,  as  ye  nuiy  here. 
That  took  his  conseil  of  his  wif  with  sorwe 
To  walken  in  the  yerd  upon  the  morwe. 
That  he  had  met  the  dreme,  as  I  you  told. 
Womennes  conseiles  ben  ful  often  cold  ; 
Womannes  conseil  brought  us  first  to  wo, 
And  made  Adam  fro  paradis  to  go, 
Ther  as  he  was  fill  mery,  and  wel  at  ese. 
But  for  I  n'ot,  to  whom  I  might  displese. 
If  I  conseil  of  women  wolde  blame, 
Passe  over,  for  I  said  it  in  my  game. 

Rede  auctours,  wher  they  trete  of  swiche  matere, 
And  what  they  sayn  of  women  ye  mown  here. 
Thise  ben  the  CoUces  wordes,  and  not  mine ; 
I  can  non  harme  of  no  woman  devine. 

Faire  in  the  send,  to  bath  hire  merily, 
Lith  Pertelote,  and  all  hire  sosters  by, 
Agein  the  sonne,  and  Chaunteclere  so  free 
Sang  merier  than  the  Mermaid  in  the  see. 
For  Phisiologus  sayth  sikerly. 
How  that  they  singen  wel  and  merily. 

And  so  befell  that  as  he  cast  his  eye 
Among  the  wortes  on  a  boterflie. 
He  was  ware  of  this  fox  that  lay  ful  low. 
Nothing  ne  list  him  thanne  for  to  crow. 
But  cried  anon  ook,  cok,  and  up  he  sterte. 
As  man  that  was  affraied  in  his  herte. 
For  naturelly  a  beest  desireth  flee 
Fro  his  contrarie,  if  he  may  it  see. 
Though  he  never  erst  had  seen  it  with  his  eye. 

This  Chaunteclere,  whan  he  gan  him  espie. 
He  wold  han  fled,  but  that  the  fox  anon 
Said  ;  gentil  sire,  alas  1  what  wol  ye  don  f 
Be  ye  affraid  of  me  that  am  your  frend  f 
Now  certes,  I  were  worse  than  any  fend, 
If  I  to  you  wold  harme  or  vilanie. 
I  n'am  not  come  your  conseil  to  espie. 
But  trewely  the  cause  of  my  coining 
Was  only  for  to  herken  how  ye  sing : 
For  trewely  ye  han  as  mei^  a  steven. 
As  any  angel  hath,  that  is  m  heven  ; 
Therwith  ye  han  of  musike  more  feling. 
Than  had  Boece,  or  any  that  can  sing. 
My  lord  your  fader  (God  his  soule  blesse) 
And  eke  your  moder  of  hire  gentillesse 
Han  in  myn  hous  yben,  to  my  gret  ese : 

And  certes,  sire,  ful  fain  wold  I  you  plese. 
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But  for  men  speke  of  singing,  I  wol  sey, 
So  mote  I  brouken  wel  min  eyen  twey, 
Save  you,  ne  herd  I  never  man  so  sing, 
As  did  your  fader  in  the  morwening. 
Certes  it  was  of  herte  all  that  he  song. 
And  for  to  make  his  vois  the  more  strong, 
He  wold  so  peine  him,  that  with  both  his  eyen 
He  muste  wmke,  so  loud  he  wolde  crien. 
And  stonden  on  his  tiptoon  therwithal, 
And  stretehen 'forth  h'la  necke  long  and  smal. 
And  eke  he  was  of  swiche  discretion, 
That  ther  n'as  no  man  in  no  region. 
That  him  in  song  or  wisdom  mighte  passe. 
I  have  wel  red  in  dan  Bumel  the  asse 
Among  his  vers,  how  that  ther  was  a  cok. 
That,  for  a  preestes  sone  yave  him  a  knok 
Upon  his  leg,  while  he  was  yonge  and  nice. 
He  made  him  for  to  leee  his  benefice. 
But  certain  ther  is  no  comparison 
Betwix  the  wisdom  and  discretion 
Of  youre  fader,  and  his  subtilitee. 
Now  singeth,  sire,  for  Seinte  Charttee, 
Let  see,  can  ye  your  fader  contrefete  t 

This  Chaunteclere  his  winges  gan  to  bete. 
As  man  that  coud  not  his  treson  espie. 
So  was  he  ravished  with  his  flaterie. 

Alas  I  ye  lordes,  many  a  false  flatour 
Is  in  your  court,  and  many  a  losengeour, 
That  pleseth  you  wel  more,  by  my  faith. 
Than  he  that  sothfastnesse  unto  you  saith. 
Redeth  Ecclesiast  of  flaterie, 
Beth  ware,  ye  lordes,  of  hire  trecherie. 

This  Chaunteclere  stood  high  upon  his  toos 
Stretching  his  necke,  and  held  his  eyen  cloos. 
And  gan  to  crowen  loude  for  the  nones : 
And  dan  Russel  the  fox  stert  up  at  ones^ 
And  by  the  gargat  hente  Chaunteclere, 
And  on  his  back  toward  the  wood  him  here. 
For  yet  ne  was  ther  no  man  that  him  sued. 

0  destinee,  that  maist  not  ben  eschued  ! 
Alas,  that  Chaunteclere  flew  fro  the  hemes  ! 
Alas,  his  wif  ne  raughte  not  of  dremes  I 
And  on  a  Friday  fell  all  this  meschance. 

0  Venus,  that  art  goddesse  of  plesance, 
Sin  that  thy  servant  was  this  Chaunteclere, 
And  in  thy  service  did  all  his  powere. 
More  for  delit,  than  world  to  multiplie, 
Why  wolt  thou  suffre  him  on  thy  day  to  die  f 

O  Gaufride,  dere  maister  soverain, 
That,  whan  thy  worthy  king  Richard  was  slain 
With  shot,  complainedest  his  deth  so  sore. 
Why  ne  had  I  now  thy  science  and  thy  lore, 
The  Friday  for  to  chiden,  as  did  ye  t 
(For  on  a  Friday  sothly  slain  was  he) 
Than  wold  I  shew  yuu  how  that  I  coud  plaine^ 
For  Chauntecleres  drede,  and  for  his  pame. 

Certes  swiche  cry,  ne  lamentation 
N'as  never  of  ladies  made,  whan  1 1  ion 
Was  wonue.  and  Firms  with  his  streite  swerd 
Whan  he  had  bent  king  Priam  by  the  herd, 
And  slain  him,  (as  saith  us  Eneidos) 
As  maden  all  the  hennes  in  the  cloos, 
Whan  they  had  seen  of  Chaunteclere  the  sight. 
But  suverainly  dame  Pertelote  shrtghty 
Ful  louder  khan  did  Hasdruballes  wif, 
Whan  that  hire  husbond  hadde  ylost  his  lif, 
And  that  the  Romaines  hadden  brent  Cartage, 
She  was  so  ful  of  turment  and  of  rage, 
That  wilfully  into  the  fire  she  sterte, 
And  brent  hireselven  with  a  stedfast  herte. 


0  woful  hennes,  right  so  criden  ye. 
As,  whan  that  Nero  brente  the  citee 
Of  Rome,  cried  the  senatoures  wives, 
For  that  hir  husbonds  losten  alle  hir  lives  ; 
Withouten  gilt  this  Nero  hath  hem  slain. 

Now  wol  I  turne  unto  my  tale  again. 
The  sely  widewe,  and  hire  doughtren  two, 
Herden  thise  hennes  crie  and  maken  wo. 
And  out  at  the  dores  sterten  they  anon, 
And  saw  the  fox  toward  the  wode  is  gon. 
And  bare  upon  his  back  the  ook  away : 
They  crieden,  out  1  harow  and  wala  wa  I 
A  ha  the  fox  I  and  after  him  they  ran. 
And  eke  with  staves  many  another  man  ; 
Ran  Ck>lle  our  dogge,  and  Talbot,  and  Grerlond, 
And  Malkin,  with  hire  distaf  in  hire  hond  ; 
Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  eke  the  veray  hogges 
So  fered  were  for  berking  of  the  dogges. 
And  shouting  of  the  men  and  women  eke, 
They  ronnen  so,  hem  thought  hir  hertes  breke. 
They  yelleden  as  fendes  don  in  helle  : 
The  dokes  crieden  as  men  wold  hem  qudle  : 
The  gees  for  fere  flewen  over  the  trees. 
Out  of  the  hive  came  the  swarme  of  bees. 
So  hidous  was  the  noise,  a  benedieitef 
Certes  he  Jakke  Straw,  and  his  meinie, 
Ne  maden  never  shoutes  half  so  shrille, 
Whan  that  they  wolden  any  Fleming  kiUe, 
As  thilke  day  was  made  upon  the  fox. 
Of  bras  they  broughten  beemes  and  of  box. 
Of  horn  and  bone,  in  which  they  blew  and  pouped, 
And  therwithal  they  shriked  and  they  hooped ; 
It  semed,  as  that  the  heven  shulde  falle. 

Now,  goode  men,  I  pray  you  herkeneth  aOe ; 
Lo,  how  fortune  tumeth  sodenly 
The  hope  and  pride  eke  of  hire  enemy. 
This  cok  that  lay  upon  the  foxes  bake. 
In  all  his  drede,  unto  the  fox  he  spake. 
And  sayde ;  sire,  if  that  I  were  as  ye. 
Yet  wolde  I  sayn,  (as  wisly  Grod  helpe  me) 
Turneth  agein,  ye  proude  cherles  alle  ; 
A  veray  pestilence  upon  you  falle. 
Now  am  I  come  unto  the  wodes  side, 
Maugre  your  bed,  the  cok  shal  here  abide ; 
I  wol  him  ete  in  faith,  and  that  anon. 

The  fox  answered,  in  faith  it  shal  be  don  : 
And  as  he  spake  the  word,  al  sodenly 
The  cok  brake  from  his  mouth  deliverly. 
And  high  upon  a  tree  he  flew  anon. 

And  whan  the  fox  saw  that  the  cok  was  gon, 
Alas  I  quod  he,  o  Chaunteclere,  alas  I 
I  have  (quod  he)  ydon  to  you  trespas. 
In  as  moche  as  I  maked  you  aferd. 
Whan  I  you  hente,  and  brought  out  of  your  yerd ; 
But,  sire,  I  did  it  in  no  wikke  entente : 
Come  doun,  and  I  shal  tell  you  what  I  mente. 
I  shal  say  sothe  to  you,  Goa  helpe  me  so. 

Nay  than,  quod  he,  I  shrewe  us  bothe  two. 
And  first  I  shrewe  m^nelf,  bothe  blood  and  bones, 
If  thou  begile  me  oftener  than  ones. 
Thou  shalt  no  more  thurgh  thv  flaterie 
Do  me  to  sing  and  winken  witn  myn  eye. 
For  he  that  winketh,  whan  he  shulde  see, 
Al  wilfully,  (jrod  let  him  never  the. 

Nay,  quod  the  fox,  but  Grod  yeve  him  meaehanee; 
That  is  so  indiscrete  of  governance. 
That  jangleth,  whan  that  he  shnld  hold  his  pees. 

Lo,  which  it  is  for  to  be  reccheles 
And  negligent,  and  trust  on  flaterie. 
But  ye  that  holden  this  tale  a  folie 
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As  of  a  fox,  <Mr  of  a  cok,  or  hen, 
Taketli  the  moralitee  therof,  good  men. 
For  Seint  Poole  sayth,  That  all  that  writen  is. 
To  oor  doctrine  it  is  ywritten  vwis. 
TUceth  the  fruit,  and  let  the  cW  be  stille. 
Now,  goode  God,  if  that  it  be  thy  wille, 
As  saytii  my  Lord,  so  make  us  all  good  men  ; 
And  bring  ua  to  thy  highe  bliase.    Amen. 

Sire  Nonnes  Freest,  our  hoste  sayd  anon, 
Ybkssed  be  thy  breche  and  every  ston ; 
This  was  a  mery  tale  of  Chaunteclere. 
Bit  by  my  trouthe,  if  thou  were  secolere, 


Thou  woldest  ben  a  tredefoule  a  right : 
For  if  thou  have  oorage  as  thou  hiwt  might, 
Thee  were  nede  of  heiines,  as  I  wene, 
Ye  mo  than  seven  times  seventene. 
Se,  whiche  braunes  hath  this  gentil  preest. 
So  gret  a  necke,  and  swiche  a  large  breest  { 
He  loketh  as  a  sparhauk  with  his  eyen ; 
Him  nedeth  not  his  colour  for  to  dien 
With  Brasil,  ne  with  grain  of  Portingale, 

But,  sire,  faire  falle  you  for  your  lale. 
And  after  tiiat,  he  with  ful  mery  chore 
Sayd  to  another,  as  ye  shulen  here. 


THE   SECOND  NONNES  TALE. 


*   Thk  nnnistre  and  the  nonce  unto  vices, 
Whicfa  Uiai  men  elepe  in  English  idelnesse. 
That  porter  at  the  gate  is  of  delices, 
To  eachuen,  and  by  hire  contrary  hire  oppresse, 
That  is  to  sain,  by  lef  ul  besinesse, 
Wd  ooghte  we  to  don  al  our  entente. 
Lest  thai  the  fend  thurgh  idelnesse  us  hente. 

For  he  that  with  his  thousand  cordes  slie 
Coatinaelly  as  waiteth  to  beclappe, 
Whan  he  may  man  in  idelnesse  espie. 
He  can  so  lightly  eacche  him  in  his  trappe. 
Til  tha*  a  man  be  hent  right  by  the  lappe, 
He  0*18  not  ware  the  fend  hath  him  in  hond  : 
Wd  ought  00  werche,  and  Idelnesse  withstond. 

And  though  men  dradden  never  for  to  die. 
Yet  see  men  wel  by  reson  douteles. 
That  idelnesse  is  rote  of  slogardie. 
Of  wfaidi  ther  never  eometh  no  good  encrees, 
And  see  tibat  slouthe  holdeth  hem  in  a  lees, 
Oaly  to  slepe,  and  for  to  ete  and  drinke, 
And  to  devouren  all  that  other  swinke. 

And  for  to  put  us  firom  swiche  idelnesse, 
That  eanse  is  of  so  gret  confusion, 
I  have  here  don  my  feithful  besinesse 
After  the  Legende  in  translation 
Right  of  thy  glorious  lif  and  passion. 
Thou  with  thy  gerlond,  wrought  of  rose  and  lilie, 
Thee  mene  I,  maid  and  martir  Seinte  Cecilie. 

And  thou,  that  arte  floure  of  virgines  all. 
Of  whom  thiat  Bernard  list  so  wel  to  write. 
To  thee  at  my  beginning  first  I  call, 
ThoQ  eomfort  of  us  wretches,  do  me  endlte 
Thy  maidens  deth,  that  wan  thurgh  hire  merite 
The  eternal  lif,  and  over  the  fend  victorie. 
As  man  may  after  reden  in  hire  stone. 

Thoo  maide  and  mother,  doughter  of  thy  son, 
Thoit  well  of  mercy,  sinful  soules  cure. 
In  %hom  that  God  of  bountee  chees  to  won  ; 
Tboa  humble  and  high  over  every  creature, 
TboQ  nobledest  so  f er  forth  our  nature, 
That  BO  desdaine  the  maker  had  of  kinde 
Uii  son  in  blood  and  flesh  to  clothe  and  winde. 


Within  the  doystre  blisful  of  Ihy  sides, 
Toke  mannes  shape  the  eternal  love  and  pees. 
That  of  the  trine  compas  Lord  and  gide  is, 
Whom  erthe,  and  see,  and  heven  out  of  relees 
Ay  herien ;  and  thou,  virgine  wemmeles. 
Bare  of  thy  body  (and  dweltest  maiden  pure) 
The  creatour  of  every  creature. 

Assembled  is  in  thee  magnificence 
With  mercy,  goodnesse,  and  with  swiche  pitee. 
That  thou,  that  art  the  Sonne  of  excellence. 
Not  only  helpest  hem  that  praien  thee. 
But  oftentime  of  thy  benignitee 
Ful  freely,  or  that  men  thin  helpe  beseche. 
Thou  goest  befome,  and  art  hir  lives  leche. 

Now  helpe,  thou  meke  and  blisful  faire  maide, 
Me  flemed  wretch,  in  this  desert  of  galle ; 
Thinke  on  the  woman  Cananee,  that  saide 
That  whelpes  eten  som  of  the  cromes  alio 
That  from  hir  Lordes  table  ben  yfalle ; 
And  though  that  I,  unworthy  sone  of  Eve, 
Be  sinful,  yet  %ccepteth  my  beleve. 

And  for  that  feith  is  ded  withouten  werkes, 
So  for  to  werken  yeve  me  wit  and  space. 
That  I  be  quit  from  thennes  that  most  derke  is  ; 
0  thou,  that  art  so  faire  and  ful  of  grace, 
Be  thou  min  advocat  m  that  high  place, 
Ther  as  withouten  ende  is  songe  Osanne, 
Thou  Cristes  mother,  doughter  dere  of  Anne. 

And  of  thy  light  my  soule  in  prison  light, 
That  troubled  is  by  tlie  contagion 
Of  my  body,  and  also  by  the  wight 
Of  erthly  lust,  and  false  affection  : 
0  haven  of  refute,  o  salvation 
Of  hem  that  ben  in  sorwe  and  in  distresse. 
Now  help,  for  to  my  work  I  wol  me  dresse. 

Yet  pray  I  you  that  reden  that  I  write, 
Foryeve  me,  that  I  do  no  diligence 
This  ilke  stone  subtilly  to  endite. 
For  both  have  I  the  wordes  and  sentenoe 
Of  him,  that  at  the  seintes  reverence 
The  stone  wrote,  and  folowed  hire  legende. 
And  pray  you  that  ye  wol  my  werk  amende 
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First  wol  I  you  the  name  of  Seinte  Cecilie 
Expoune,  as  men  may  in  hire  storie  see : 
It  is  to  sayn  in  English,  Hevens  lilie. 
For  pure  chastnesse  of  yirginitee, 
Or  for  she  whitneese  had  of  honestee, 
And  grene  of  conscience,  and  of  good  fame 
The  swote  savour,  Lilie  was  hire  name. 

Or  Cecilie  is  to  sayn  the  way  to  blinde. 
For  she  ensample  was  by  good  teching  ; 
Or  elies  Cecilie,  as  I  writen  finde, 
Is  joined  by  a  maner  conjoining 
Of  heven  and  Lta,  and  here  in  figuring 
The  heven  is  set  for  thought  of  holinesse. 
And  Lui,  for  hire  lasting  besinesse. 

Cecilie  may  eke  be  sayd  in  this  manere. 
Wanting  of  blindnesse,  for  hire  grete  light 
Of  sapience,  and  for  hire  thewes  clere. 
Or  elles  lo,  this  maidens  name  bright 
Of  heven  and  Leoa  cometh,  for  which  by  right 
Men  might  hire  wel  the  heven  of  peple  caUe, 
Ensample  of  good  and  wise  werkes  alle  : 

For  Leo8  peple  in  English  is  to  say  ; 
And  right  as  men  may  in  the  heven  see 
The  Sonne  and  mono,  and  sterres  every  way. 
Bight  so  men  gostly,  in  this  maiden  free 
Sawen  of  faith  the  magnanimitee. 
And  eke  the  clerenesse  hole  of  sapience. 
And  sondry  werkes,  bright  of  excellence. 

And  right  so  as  thise  Philoeophres  write, 
That  heven  is  swift  and  round,  and  eke  brenning, 
Bieht  so  was  faire  Cecilie  the  white 
Fiu  swift  and  besy  in  every  good  working. 
And  round  and  hole  in  good  persevering, 
And  brenning  ever  in  charitee  ful  bright : 
Now  have  I  you  declared  what  she  hight. 

This  maiden  bright  Cectle,  as  hire  lif  saith, 
Was  come  of  Romaines  and  of  noble  kind. 
And  from  hire  cradle  fostred  in  the  faith 
Of  Crist,  and  bare  his  Gospel  in  hire  mind  : 
She  never  cesed,  as  I  writen  find. 
Of  hire  prayere,  and  God  to  love^nd  drede, 
Beseching  him  to  kepe  hire  maidenhede. 

And  whan  this  maiden  shuld  until  a  man 
Ywedded  be,  that  was  ful  yonge  of  age. 
Which  that  ycleped  was  Valerian, 
And  day  was  comen  of  hire  marriage. 
She  ful  devout  and  humble  in  hire  corage. 
Under  hire  robe  of  gold,  that  sat  fill  faire, 
Had  next  hire  flesh  yclad  hire  in  an  haire. 

And  while  that  the  organs  maden  melodic. 
To  God  alone  thus  in  hire  hert  song  she ; 
O  Lord,  my  soule  and  eke  my  body  gie 
Unwemmed,  leet  that  I  confounded  be. 
And  for  his  love  that  died  upon  the  tree. 
Every  second  or  thridde  day  she  fast. 
Ay  bidding  in  hire  orisons  ful  fast. 

The  night  came,  and  to  bedde  must  she  gou 
With  hire  husbond,  as  it  is  the  manere, 
And  prively  she  said  to  him  anon  ; 
O  swete  and  wel  beloved  spouse  dere, 
Ther  is  a  conseil,  and  ye  wol  it  here, 
Which  that  right  fayn  I  wold  unto  you  sale. 
So  that  ye  swere,  ye  wol  it  not  bewraie. 


Yalerian  gan  fast  unto  hire  swere^ 
That  foi  no  cas,  ne  thing  that  mighte  be^ 
He  shulde  never  to  non  bewraien  here  ; 
And  than  at  erst  thus  to  him  saide  she ; 
I  have  an  Angel  which  that  loveth  mc. 
That  with  gret  love,  wher  so  I  wake  or  sleps^ 
Is  redy  ay  my  body  for  to  kepe ; 

And  if  that  he  may  felen  out  of  drede. 
That  ye  me  touch  or  love  in  vilanie. 
He  right  anon  wol  sleen  you  with  the  dede. 
And  in  your  youthe  thus  ye  shulden.die. 
And  if  that  ve  in  dene  love  me  gie, 
He  wol  you  love  as  me,  for  your  denenesse. 
And  shew  to  you  his  joye  and  his  brightnease. 

This  Yalerian,  corrected  as  God  wold, 
Answerd  again,  if  I  shal  trusten  thee, 
Let  me  that  angel  seen,  and  him  behold  ; 
And  if  that  it  a  veray  angel  be, 
Than  wol  I  don  as  thou  mist  prayed  me ; 
And  if  thou  love  another  man,  forsothe 
Right  with  this  swerd  than  wol  I  slee  you  bothe. 


Cecile  answerd  anon  right  in  this 
If  that  you  list,  the  angel  shul  ye  see. 
So  that  ye  trowe  on  Cnst,  and  you  b^ftiae ; 
Goth  forth  to  Via  Apia  (quod  she) 
That  fro  this  toun  ne  stant  but  miles  three, 
And  to  the  poure  folkes  that  ther  dwellen 
Say  hem  right  thus,  as  that  I  shal  you  tellen. 

Tell  hem,  that  I  Cecile  you  to  hem  sent 
To  shewen  you  the  good  Urban  the  old. 
For  secree  nedes,  and  for  good  entent  ; 
And  whan  that  ye  Seint  Ui-ban  ban  behold. 
Tell  him  the  wordes  whiche  I  to  you  told  ; 
And  wluin  that  he  hath  purged  you  fro  ainne. 
Than  shal  ye  seen  that  angel  er  ye  twinne. 

Yalerian  is  to  the  place  gon. 
And  right  as  he  was  taught  by  hire  lemiog^ 
He  fond  this  holy  old  Urban  anon 
Among  the  seintes  buriels  louting : 
And  he  anon  withouten  tarying 
Did  his  message,  and  whan  that  he  it  tolde^ 
Urban  for  joye  his  hondes  gan  upholde. 

The  teres  from  his  eyen  let  he  £alle  ; 
Almighty  Lord,  o  Jesu  Crist,  quod  he. 
Sower  of  chast  conseil,  hierde  of  us  alle. 
The  fruit  of  thilke  seed  of  chastitee 
That  thou  hast  sow  in  Cecile,  take  to  thee  : 
Lo,  like  a  besy  bee  withouten  gile 
Thee  aerveth  ay  thin  owen  thial  Cecile. 

For  thilke  spouse,  that  she  toke  but  newe 
Ful  like  a  fiers  leon,  she  sendeth  here 
As  meke  as  ever  was  any  lambe  to  ewe. 
And  with  that  word  anon  ther  gan  apere 
An  old  man,  clad  in  white  clothes  clere. 
That  had  a  book  with  lettres  of  gold  in  hond. 
And  gan  befome  Valerian  to  stond. 

Yalerian,  as  ded,  fell  doun  for  drede. 
Whan  he  him  saw  ;  and  he  up  hent  him  tlio. 
And  on  his  book  right  thus  he  gan  to  rede  ; 
On  Lord,  on  faith,  on  God  withouten  mo, 
On  Cristendom,  and  fad«r  of  all  also 
Aboven  all,  and  over  all  every  wher : 
Thise  wordes  all  with  gdd  ywriten  were. 
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Wbu  this  WM  red,  than  laid  this  olde  man, 
Lrrest  thoa  this  thing  or  no  f  say  ye  or  nay. 
I  teve  all  this  thing,  qnod  Valerian, 
For  wther  thing  than  this,  I  dare  wel  say. 
Under  the  heven  no  wight  thinken  may. 
The  vaanhfed  the  olde  man,  he  n'iste  wher. 
And  pope  Urban  him  erktened  right  ther. 

Taleran  goth  home,  and  fint  Cecilie 
Within  hia  chambre  with  an  angel  etonde : 
This  angel  had  of  rosea  and  of  lilie 
Coronea  two^  the  which  he  bare  in  honde, 
And  lirat  to  Geeile,  as  I  understonde. 
He  ymf  thnt  on,  and  after  gan  he  take 
That  other  to  Valerian  hire  make. 

With  body  dene,  and  with  unwemmed  thought 
Kepeth  my  wel  thiae  corones  two,  quod  he. 
From  pnnidia  to  yon  I  have  hem  bronghty 
Ne  nerer  mo  ne  shnl  they  roten  be, 
Ne  Icoe  fair  awete  savour,  trusteth  me, 
Ne  nevnr  wight  shal  seen  hem  with  his  eye. 
But  ho  bo  fhartft^  and  hate  Tilanie.- 

And  tfaon.  Valerian,  for  thou  so  sone 
^■mCfldiwI  to  jpood  oonseil,  also 
Say  wfaa*  thee  hsty  and  thou  shalt  ban  thy  bone. 
I  l^ve  a  Inrother,  qnod  Valerian  tho. 
That  in  this  world  I  love  no  man  so, 
-  I  pray  yon  that  my  brother  may  have  graoe 
To  know  the  trouth,  as  I  do  in  this  place. 

!      The  angd  sayd  ;  God  liketh  thy  request, 
'  And  bothe  with  the  palme  of  martirdome 
.   Ye  shnOcn  oome  nnto  his  blisful  rest. 

And  with  that  word,  Tiburee  his  brother  come. 
I  And  whan  that  he  the  savour  undemome, 
•   Which  that  the  roses  and  the  lilies  cast, 

Within  his  herte  he  gan  to  wonder  fast. 

And  said  ;  I  wonder  this  time  of  the  yere 
Whcnnes  tluit  swete  savour  cometh  so 
or  rosea  and  lilies,  that  I  smelle  here ; 
F<v  thongh  I  had  hem  in  min  hondes  two, 
The  savoor  might  in  me  no  deper  go : 
The  swete  smel,  that  in  min  herte  1  find. 
Hath  dianged  me  all  in  another  kind. 

Vakrian  aaide  ;  two  corones  ban  we 
Soow.wlute  and  rose-red,  that  shinen  dere. 
Which  that  thin  eyen  ban  no  might  to  see : 
And  as  then  smellest  hem  thurgh  my  praiere. 
So  alialt  thoa  seen  hem,  leve  brother  dere. 
If  it  so  be  thou  wolt  withouten  slouthe 
Belsve  aright^  and  know  the  veray  trouthe. 

TSbnree  answered ;  saiest  then  ibis  to  me 
la  eothnesse,  or  in  dreme  herken  I  this  f 
la  dremes,  quod  Valerian,  ban  we  be 
Colo  this  time,  brother  min,  ywis : 
Bot  DOW  at  eist  in  trouthe  our  dwelling  is. 
How  wost  thoa  this,  quod  Tiburoe,  in  what  wise  t 

<)Bod  Valerian ;  that  shal  I  thee  devise. 

■ 

The  angd  of  God  hath  me  the  trouth  ytaught, 
Whidi  tboo  shalt  seen,  if  that  thou  wilt  reuey 
The  idoleo,  and  be  dene,  and  dies  naught 
[And  of  the  miracle  of  thise  corones  twey 
^int  Ambrose  in  his  pre&ce  list  to  sey  ; 
^ilempnely  this  noble  doetour  dere 
Cuaunendeth  it,  and  saith  in  this  manere. 


The  palme  of  martirdome  for  to  reodve, 
Seinte  Cecilie,  fulfilled  of  Goddes  yeft, 
The  world  and  eke  hire  chambre  gan  she  weive  ; 
Witnesse  Tiburces  and  Ceciles  dirift, 
To  which  God  of  his  bountee  wolde  shift 
Corones  two,  of  floures  wel  smelling. 
And  made  his  angel  hem  the  corones  bring. 

The  maid  hath  brought  thise  men  to  blisse  above  ■, 
The  world  hath  wist  what  it  is  worth  certain 
Devotion  of  chastitee  to  love.] 
Tho  shewed  him  Cedle  all  open  and  plain, 
That  all  idoles  n'is  but  a  thing  in  vain. 
For  they  ben  dombe,  and  therto  tliey  ben  deve, 
And  changed  him  his  idoles  for  to  leve. 

Who  so  that  troweth  not  this,  a  best  he  is, 
Quod  this  Tiburee,  if  that  I  shal  not  lie. 
And  she  gan  kiase  his  brest  whan  she  herd  this. 
And  was  ful  glad  he  coude  trouth  espie : 
This  day  I  take  thee  for  min  allie, 
Saide  tliis  blisful  fairs  maiden  dere ; 
And  after  that  she  said  as  ye  may  here. 

Lo,  right  so  as  the  love  of  Crist  (qnod  she) 
Made  me  thy  brothers  wif,  right  in  that  wise 
Anon  for  mine  allie  here  take  I  thee, 
Sithen  that  thou  wolt  thin  idoles  despise. 
Goth  with  thy  brother  now  and  thee  baptise. 
And  make  thee  dene,  so  that  thou  maist  behold 
The  angels  faoe,  of  which  thy  brother  told. 

Tiburoe  answered,  and  saide  ;  brother  dere. 
First  tell  me  whither  I  shal,  and  to  what  man. 
To  whom !  quod  he  ;  come  forth  with  goode  chore, 
I  wol  thee  lede  nnto  the  pope  Urban. 
To  Urban !  brother  min  Valerian, 
Quod  tho  Tiburee,  wilt  thou  me  thider  lede  f 
He  ihinketh  that  it  were  a  wonder  dede. 

Ne  menest  thou  not  Urban  (quod  he  tho) 
That  is  so  often  damned  to  be  ded. 
And  woneih  in  halkes  alway  to  and  IVo, 
And  dare  not  ones  putten  forth  his  hed  f 
Men  shuld  him  brennen  in  a  fire  so  red. 
If  he  were  found,  or  that  men  might  him  spie, 
And  we  also,  to  here  him  oompagnie. 

And  while  we  seken  thilke  divinitee, 
That  is  yhid  in  heven  privdy, 
Algate  ybrent  in  this  world  shuld  we  be. 
To  whom  Cecile  answered  boldely  ; 
Men  mighten  dreden  wel  and  skilfully 
This  lif  to  lese,  min  owen  dere  brother. 
If  this  were  living  only  and  non  other. 

But  ther  is  better  lif  in  other  place, 
That  never  shal  be  lost,  ne  drede  thee  nought : 
Which  Goddes  sone  us  tolde  thurgh  his  grace. 
That  fadres  sone  which  die  thinsee  wrought ; 
And  all  that  wrought  is  with  a  skilful  thought, 
The  goet,  that  Arom  the  fader  gan  prooede, 
Hath  Bouled  hem  withouten  any  drede. 

By  word  and  by  robade  he  Goddes  sone. 
Whan  he  was  in  this  world,  declared  here, 
That  ther  is  other  lif  ther  men  may  wone. 
To  whom  answerd  Tiburee  ;  o  suster  dere, 
Ne  saidest  thou  right  now  in  this  manere, 
Ther  n'as  but  o  God,  lord  in  sothfastnesse. 
And  now  of  three  how  mayst  thou  here  witnesse ' 
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That  shall  I  tel,  quod  she,  or  that  I  go. 
Right  as  a  man  hath  sapiences  three, 
Memorie,  engine,  and  intellect  also. 
So  in  o  being  of  divinitee 
Three  persones  mowen  ther  righte  wel  be. 
Tho  gan  she  him  ful  besily  to  precho 
Of  Cristes  sonde,  and  of  his  peines  teche. 

And  many  pointes  of  his  passion  ; 
How  Groddes  sone  in  this  world  was  witlihold 
To  don  mankinde  pleine  remission. 
That  was  ybound  in  sinne  and  cares  cold. 
All  this  thing  she  unto  Tiburce  told. 
And  after  this  Tiburce  in  good  entent. 
With  Valerian  to  pope  Urban  he  went. 

That  thanked  God,  and  with  glad  herte  and  light 
He  cristened  him,  and  made  him  in  that  place 
Parfite  in  his  leming  and  Goddes  knight. 
And  after  this  Tiburce  eat  swiche  grace. 
That  every  day  he  saw  m  time  and  space 
The  angel  of  God,  and  every  manor  bone 
That  he  Crod  axed,  it  was  sped  ful  sone. 

It  were  ful  hard  by  ordre  for  to  sain 
How  many  wonders  Jesus  for  hem  wrought. 
But  at  the  last,  to  tellen  short  and  plain. 
The  sergeaunts  of  the  toun  of  Rome  hem  sought, 
And  hem  before  Almache  the  prefect  brought. 
Which  hem  apposed,  and  knew  all  hire  entent, 
And  to  the  image  of  Jupiter  hem  sent ; 

And  said  ;  who  so  wol  nought  do  saerifioe. 
Swap  of  his  bed,  this  is  my  sentence  here. 
Anon  thise  martyrs,  that  I  you  devise. 
On  Maximus,  that  was  an  officere 
Of  the  prefectes,  and  his  comiculere. 
Hem  bent,  and  whan  he  forth  the  seintes  lad. 
Himself  he  wept  for  pitee  that  he  had. 

Whan  Maximus  had  herd  the  seintes  lore. 
He  gate  him  of  the  turmentoures  leve, 
And  lad  hem  to  his  hous  withouten  more ; 
And  with  hir  preching,  or  tliat  it  were  eve. 
They  gonnen  fro  the  turmentours  to  reve. 
And  fro  Maxime,  and  fro  his  folk  echo  on 
The  false  faith,  to  trowe  in  God  alone. 

Cecilie  came,  whan  it  was  waxen  night. 
With  preestes,  that  hem  cristened  all  yfere ; 
And  afterward,  whan  day  was  waxen  light, 
CecUie  hem  said  with  a  ful  stedfast  chore  ; 
Now,  Cristes  owen  knightes  leve  and  dere. 
Caste  all  away  the  werkee  of  derkenesse. 
And  armeth  you  in  armes  of  brightnesse. 

Ye  han  forsoth  ydon  a  gret  bataille ; 
Your  cours  is  don,  your  faith  ban  ye  conserved  ; 
Goth  to  the  croune  of  lif  that  mav  not  faille  ; 
The  rightful  juge,  which  that  ye  nan  served, 
Shal  yeve  it  you,  as  ye  han  it  deserved. 
And  whan  this  thing  was  said,  as  I  devise, 
Men  ledde  hem  forUi  to  don  the  sacrifice. 

But  wlian  they  weren  to  the  place  ybrought. 
To  tellen  shortly  the  conclusioun. 
They  n'olde  encense,  ne  sacrifice  right  nought. 
But  on  hir  knees  they  setten  hem  adoun. 
With  humble  herte  and  sad  devotioun, 
And  losten  bothe  hir  hedes  in  the  place  ; 
Hir  Booles  wenten  to  the  king  of  grace. 


This  Maximus,  that  saw  this  thing  betide^ 
With  pitous  teres  told  it  anon  right. 
That  he  hir  soules  saw  to  heven  elide 
With  angels,  ful  of  derenesse  and  of  light ; 
And  with  his  word  converted  many  a  wight. 
For  which  Almachius  did  him  to-bete 
With  whip  of  led,  tU  he  his  lif  gan  lete. 

Cecile  him  toke,  and  buried  him  anon 
By  Tiburce  and  Valerian  softely. 
Within  hir  burying  place,  under  the  ston. 
And  after  this  Almachius  hastily 
Bad  his  ministres  fetchen  openly 
Cecile,  so  that  she  might  in  his  presence 
Don  sacrifice,  and  Jupiter  encense. 

But  they  converted  at  hire  wise  lore 
Wepten  ful  sore,  and  yaven  ful  credence 
Unto  hire  word,  and  crieden  more  and  more ; 
Crist,  Goddes  sone,  withouten  difference 
Is  veray  God,  this  is  all  our  sentence. 
That  hath  so  good  a  servant  him  to  serve : 
Thus  with  o  vois  we  trowen  though  we  sterve. 

Almachius,  that  herd  of  this  doing. 
Bad  fetchen  Cecile,  that  he  might  hure  see  : 
And  alderfirst,  lo,  this  was  his  axing ;     • 
What  manor  woman  arte  thou  !  qi^  he. 
I  am  a  gentilwoman  borne,  quod  she. 
I  axe  thee,  quod  he,  tliough  it  thee  greve;. 
Of  thy  reUgion  and  of  thy  beleve. 

Why  than  began  your  question  folOy, 

Quod  she,  that  woldest  two  answers  oonelnde 

In  0  demand !  ye  axon  lewedlv. 

Almache  answerd  to  that  similitude. 

Of  whennes  cometh  thin  answering  so  rade ! 

Of  whennes !  (quod  she,  whan  that  me  was  &eiued) 

Of  oonscienoe,  and  of  good  faith  unfeined. 

Almachius  said  ;  ne  takeet  thou  non  hede 
Of  my  power  f  and  she  him  answerd  this  ; 
Your  might  (quod  she)  ful  litel  is  to  drede  ; 
For  every  mortal  manues  power  n'is 
But  like  a  bladder  ful  of  wind  ywis : 
For  with  a  nedles  point,  whan  it  is  blow. 
May  all  the  host  of  it  be  laid  ful  low. 

Ful  wrongfnlly  begonnest  thou,  (qnod  he) 
And  yet  in  wrong  is  al  thy  perseverance : 
West  thou  not  how  our  mighty  princes  free 
Have  thus  commanded  and  made  ordinance, 
That  every  cristen  wight  sluil  han  penance 
But  if  that  he  his  Cristendome  withseye. 
And  gon  al  quite,  if  he  wol  it  reneye  1 

Your  princes  erren,  as  your  nobley  doth. 
Quod  tho  Cecile,  and  with  a  wood  sentence 
Ye  make  us  gilty,  and  it  is  not  soth  : 
For  ye  that  knowen  wel  our  innocence, 
For  «s  moche  as  we  don  ay  reverence 
To  Crist,  and  for  we  here  a  C^ten  name^ 
Ye  put  on  us  a  crime  and  eke  a  blame. 

But  we  that  knowen  thilke  name  so 
For  vertuoua,  we  may  it  not  withseve. 
Almache  answered  ;  chese  on  of  thise  two, 
Do  sacrifice,  or  Cristendom  reneye. 
That  thou  mow  now  escapen  by  that  wey. 
At  which  this  holy  blisful  fayre  maid 
Gan  for  to  laughe,  and  to  the  juge  said : 
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0  JQge  eonfuse  in  thy  nicetee, 
Woidest  thou  that  I  reneye  iDOocenoe  t 
To  maken  me  &  wicked  wight  (quod  she) 
Lo,  he  diseimnleth  here  in  audience. 
He  stareth  and  wodeth  in  his  advertence. 
To  whom  Ahnachius  said  ;  Unaely  wretch, 
Ne  vost  tboQ  not  how  hr  my  might  may  stretch  f 


Han  not  our  mighty  princes  to  me  yeven 
Ya  bothe  power  and  eke  auctoritee 
To  maken  folk  to  dien  or  to  liven  f 
Why  spekest  thou  so  proudly  than  to  me  t 
I  ne  ipeke  nought  but  stedfasily,  quod  she, 
Not  proadely,  for  I  say,  as  for  my  side. 
We  hateQ  dedly  thilke  vice  of  pride. 

And  if  thou  drede  not  a  soth  for  to  here^ 
Than  wol  I  shewe  al  openly  by  right. 
That  thoo  hast  made  a  ful  gret  leeing  here. 
Thou  saist,  thy  princes  ban  thee  yeven  might 
Both  for  to  slee  and  for  to  quiken  a  wight> 
Thou  that  ne  maist  but  ojly  lif  bereve, 
Thoo  hast  non  other  power  ne  no  leve. 

But  thou  maist  sayn,  thy  princes  han  tliee  maked 
MuuBtre  of  deth ;  for  if  mou  speke  of  mo, 
Tbtoo  lieat ;  for  thy  power  is  ful  naked. 
Do  way  thy  holdnesse,  said  Almachius  tho, 
And  sacrifice  to  our  goddes,  er  thou  go. 
I  Kcke  not  what  wrong  that  thou  me  proffre. 
For  I  can  soffre  it  as  a  philosophre. 

But  thilke  wronges  may  I  not  endure, 
Tbat  thou  spekest  of  our  goddes  here,  quod  he. 
CecQe  answerd  ;  o  nice  creature, 
Tboa  aaidest  no  word  sin  thou  spake  to  me. 
That  I  ne  knew  therwith  thy  nicetee. 
And  that  thou  were  in  every  nuuier  wise 
A  kewed  officer,  a  vain  justice. 

Ther  laeketh  nothing  to  tliin  utter  eyen 
That  thou  n'art  blind  ;  for  thing  that  we  seen  alle 
That  is  a  ston,  that  men  may  wel  espien, 
That  like  ston  a  god  thou  wolt  it  calle. 
1  rede  thee  let  thin  bond  upon  it  falle, 
And  tMt  it  wel,  and  ston  thou  shalt  it  find. 
Sin  that  thou  seest  not  with  thin  eyen  blind. 

It  is  a  shame  that  tiie  peple  shal 
So  seamen  thee,  and  laugh  at  thy  folio  : 
For  eomunly  men  wot  it  wel  over  al. 
That  mighty  Gh>d  is  in  his  havens  hie  ; 


And  thise  images,  wel  maist  thou  espie. 
To  thee  ne  to  hemself  may  not  profite. 
For  in  effect  they  be  not  worth  a  mite. 

Thise  and  swiche  other  wordes  saide  she. 
And  he  wex  wroth,  and  bade  men  shuld  hire  lede 
Home  til  hire  house,  and  in  hu'e  hous  (quod  he) 
Brenne  hire  right  in  a  bath,  with  flames  rede. 
And  as  he  bade,  right  so  was  don  the  dede  ; 
For  in  a  bathe  they  gonne  hire  faste  shetten. 
And  night  and  day  gret  fire  they  under  betten« 

The  loQge  night,  and  eke  a  day  also. 
For  all  the  fire,  and  eke  the  bathes  hete. 
She  sate  al  cold,  and  felt  of  it  no  wo. 
It  made  hire  not  a  drope  for  to  swete : 
But  in  that  bath  hire  lif  she  muste  lete. 
For  he  Almache,  with  a  ful  wicke  entent. 
To  sleen  hire  in  the  bath  his  sonde  sentw 

Three  strokes  in  the  nekke  he  smote  hire  tho 
The  turmentour,  but  for  no  manor  diance 
He  mighte  not  smite  all  hire  nekke  atwo  : 
And  for  ther  was  that  time  an  ordinance 
That  no  man  shulde  don  man  swiche  penance. 
The  fourthe  stroke  to  smiten,  soft  or  sore. 
This  turmentour  ne  dorste  do  no  more  ; 

But  half  ded,  with  hire  nekke  ycorven  ther 
He  left  hire  lie,  and  on  his  way  is  went. 
The  cristen  folk,  which  that  about  hire  were^ 
With  shetes  han  the  blood  ful  faire  yhent : 
Three  dayes  lived  she  in  this  turment, 
And  never  cesed  hem  the  faith  to  teche. 
That  sho  had  fostred  hem,  she  gan  to  preche. 

And  hem  she  yaf  hire  mebles  and  hire  thing, 
And  to  the  pope  Urban  botoke  hem  tho. 
And  said  ;  I  axed  this  of  heven  king. 
To  have  respit  three  dayes  and  no  mo. 
To  recommend  to  you,  or  that  I  go, 
Thise  soules  lo,  and  that  I  might  do  werche 
Here  of  min  hous  perpetuellich  a  cherche. 

Seint  Urban,  with  his  dekenes  prively 
The  body  fette,  and  buried  it  by  night 
Among  his  other  seintes  honestly  : 
Hire  hous  the  cherche  of  seinte  Cecile  hight 
Seint  Urban  halowed  it,  as  he  wel  might, 
In  which  unto  this  day  in  noble  wise 
Men  don  to  Crist  and  to  his  seinte  servise. 
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W'bav  that  tolde  was  the  lif  of  seinte  Cecile, 
Er  we  had  ridden  fully  five  mile. 
At  Boaghton  under  blee  us  gan  atake 
A  man,  that  clothed  was  in  clothes  blake, 
\ik1  ondemethc  he  wered  a  white  surplis. 
His  hakeney,  which  that  was  al  pomelee  gris« 


So  swatte,  that  it  wonder  was  to  see. 
It  semed  as  he  had  priked  miles  three. 
The  horse  eke  that  his  yeman  rode  upon. 
So  swatte,  that  unnethes  might  he  gon. 
About  the  peytrel  stood  the  feme  ful  hie, 
He  was  of  fome  as  flecked  as  a  pie. 
A  male  tweifold  on  his  croper  lay. 
It  semed  that  he  caried  litel  array, 
Al  light  for  sommer  rode  this  worthy  man. 
And  in  my  herte  wondren  I  began 
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What  that  he  was,  til  that  I  undentode, 
How  that  his  cloke  was  sowed  to  his  hode  ; 
For  which  whan  I  had  long  avised  me, 
I  demed  him  some  chanon  for  to  be. 
His  hat  heng  at  his  back  doun  by  a  las, 
For  he  had  ridden  more  than  trot  or  pas, 
He  had  ay  priked  like  as  he  were  wode. 
A  dote-lefe  he  had  laid  under  his  hode 
For  swete,  and  for  to  kepe  his  hed  fro  hete. 
But  it  was  ioye  for  to  seen  him  swete ; 
His  forehed  dropped,  as  a  stillatorie 
Were  ful  of  plantaine  or  of  paritorie. 
And  whan  that  he  was  come,  he  gan  to  erie, 
God  save  (quod  he)  this  joly  compagnie. 
Fast  have  I  priked  (quod  he)  for  your  sake. 
Because  that  I  wolde  you  atake. 
To  riden  in  this  mery  compagnie. 

His  yeman  was  eke  ful  of  curtesie,  ^ 
And  saide ;  Sires,  now  in  the  morwe  tide 
Out  of  your  hostelrie  I  saw  you  ride, 
And  warned  here  my  lord  and  sorerain. 
Which  that  to  riden  with  you  is  ful  fain, 
For  his  disport ;  he  loveth  daliance. 
Frend,for  tny  warning  God  yeve  thee  good  chance. 
Than  said  our  hoste  ;  certain  it  wolde  seme 
Thy  lord  were  wise,  and  so  I  may  wel  deme  ; 
He  is  ful  jooonde  also  dare  I  leye : 
Can  he  ouffht  tell  a  mery  tale  or  tweie, 
With  whidi  he  gladen  may  this  compagnie  t 

Who,  sire  1  my  lord  f    Ye,  sire,  withouten  lie. 
He  can  of  mirth  and  eke  of  jolitee 
Not  but  ynough  ;  also,  sire,  trusteth  me, 
And  ye  him  knew  al  so  wel  as  do  I, 
Ye  wolden  wondre  how  wel  and  craftily 
He  ooude  werke,  and  that  in  sondry  wise. 
He  hath  take  on  him  many  a  gret  emprise. 
Which  were  ful  harde  for  any  that  is  here 
To  bring  about,  but  they  of  him  it  lere. 
As  homely  as  he  rideth  amonges  you. 
If  ye  him  knew,  it  wold  be  for  your  prow  : 
Ye  wolden  not  forgon  his  acquaintance 
For  mochel  good,  I  dare  lay  in  balance 
All  that  I  have  in  my  possession. 
He  is  a  man  of  high  d&cression, 
I  wame  you  wel,  he  is  a  passing  man. 

Wel,  quod  our  hoste,  I  pray  thee  tell  me  than. 
Is  he  a  clerk,  or  non  f  tell  what  he  is. 

Nay,  he  is  greter  than  a  clerk  ywis, 
Saide  this  yeman,  and  in  wordes  fewe, 
Hoste,  of  his  craft  somwhat  I  wol  you  shewe. 

I  say,  my  lord  can  swiche  a  subtil  tee, 
(But  all  his  craft  ye  moun  not  wete  of  me, 
And  somwhat  help  I  yet  to  his  werking) 
That  all  the  ground  on  which  we  ben  riding 
Til  that  we  come  to  Canterbury  toun, 
He  coud  al  dene  tumen  up  so  doun. 
And  pave  it  all  of  silver  and  of  gold. 

And  whan  this  yeman  had  this  tale  ytolde 
Unto  our  hoste,  he  said  ;  benedieite, 
This  thing  is  wonder  mervailtous  to  me, 
Sin  that  Uiy  lord  is  of  so  high  prudence, 
Because  of  which  men  shulde  him  reverence. 
That  of  his  worship  rekketh  he  so  lite  ; 
His  overest  sloppe  it  is  not  worth  a  mite 
As  in  effect  to  him,  so  mote  I  go ; 
It  is  all  baudy  and  to-tore  also. 
Whv  is  thy  lord  so  sluttish  I  thee  preye, 
And  is  of  power  better  cloth  to  beye. 
If  tliat  his  dede  aoorded  with  thy  speche  t 
Telle  me  that,  and  that  I  thee  beaeche. 


Why  !  quod  this  yeman,  wherto  axe  ye  me  1 
Grod  helpe  me  so,  for  he  shal  never  the  : 
(But  I  wol  not  avowen  that  I  say. 
And  therfore  kepe  it  secree  I  you  pray) 
He  is  to  wise  in  faith,  as  I  beleve. 
Thing  that  is  overdpn,  it  wol  not  preve 
Aright,  as  derkes  sain,  it  is  a  vice  ; 
Wherfore  in  that  I  hold  him  lowed  and  niott. 
For  whan  a  man  hath  ovmrgret  a  wity 
Ful  oft  him  happeth  to  misusen  it : 
So  doth  my  lord,  and  that  me  greveth  sore. 
God  it  amende,  I  can  say  now  no  more. 

Therof  no  force,  good  yeman,  quod  oar  boat, 
Sin  of  the  conning  of  thy  lord  Uiou  wost. 
Telle  how  he  doth,  I  pray  thee  hertily, 
Sin  that  he  is  so  crafty  and  so  sly. 
Wher  dwellen  ve,  if  it  to  tellen  be  t 

In  the  subarbes  of  a  toun,  quod  he. 
Lurking  in  hemes  and  in  lanes  blinde, 
Wheras  thise  robbours  and  thise  theves  by  kinde 
Holden  hir  privee  fereful  residence. 
As  they  that  dare  not  ahewen  hir  presence, 
So  faren  we,  if  I  shal  say  the  sothe. 

Yet,  quod  our  hoste,  let  me  talken  to  the  ; 
Why  art  thou  so  discoloured  of  thy  iace  f 

Peter,  quod  he,  God  yeve  it  harde  grace, 
I  am  so  used  the  bote  fire  to  blow. 
That  it  hath  changed  my  colour  I  trow  ; 
I  n*am  not  wont  in  no  mirrour  to  prie, 
But  swinke  sore,  and  leme  to  multiplie. 
We  blundren  ever,  and  poren  in  the  fire, 
And  for  all  that  we  faille  of  our  desire. 
For  ever  we  lacken  our  conclusion. 
To  mochel  folk  we  don  illusion. 
And  borwe  gold,  be  it  a  pound  or  two, 
Or  ten  or  twelve,  or  many  sommes  mo. 
And  make  hem  wenen  at  the  leste  wey, 
Tliat  of  a  pound  we  connen  maken  twey. 
Yet  is  it  false ;  and  ay  we  ban  good  hope 
It  for  to  don,  and  after  it  we  grope  : 
But  that  sdence  is  so  fer  us  beforne. 
We  mowen  not,  although  we  had  it  swome, 
It  overtake,  it  slit  away  so  fast ; 
It  wol  us  maken  beggers  at  the  last 

While  this  yeman  was  thus  in  his  talking. 
This  Chanon  drew  him  nere,  and  herd  all  thing 
Which  this  yeman  spake,  for  suspedon 
Of  mennes  speche  ever  had  this  Chanon : 
For  Caton  sayth,  that  he  that  gilty  is, 
Demeth  all  thing  be  spoken  of  him  ywis : 
That  was  the  cause,  he  gan  so  nigh  him  drawe 
To  his  yeman,  to  herken  all  his  sawe. 
And  thus  he  saide  unto  his  veman  tho  ; 
Hold  thou  thy  pees,  and  speke  no  woi^es  mo : 
For  if  thou  do,  thou  shalt  it  dere  able. 
Thou  sdaundKst  me  here  in  this  compagnie^ 
And  eke  discoverest  that  thou  shuldest  hide. 

Ye,  quod  our  hoste,  tell  on,  what  so  betide ; 
Of  ail  his  thretening  recke  not  a  mite. 

In  faith,  quod  he,  no  more  I  do  but  lite. 
And  whan  this  Chanon  saw  it  wold  not  be^ 
But  his  yeman  wold  tell  his  privetee. 
He  fled  away  for  veray  sorwe  and  shame. 

A,  quod  the  yeman,  here  shal  rise  a  game : 
All  that  I  can  anon  I  wol  you  telle. 
Sin  he  is  gon  ;  the  foule  fend  him  quelle ; 
For  never  hereafter  wol  I  with  him  mete 
For  peny  ne  for  pound,  I  you  behete. 
He  that  me  broughte  first  unto  that  game, 
Er  that  he  die,  sorwe  have  he  and  sluune. 
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For  it  it  Is  eniest  to  me  by  faith  ; 

That  fdb  I  wel,  what  that  any  man  saiih  ; 

And  yeft  for  all  my  smert,  and  all  my  grief, 

For  all  my  Borwe,  labour,  and  meschidT, 

I  coude  nerer  lore  it  in  no  wise. 

Now  wolde  God  my  wit  mighte  suffice 

To  teUen  all  that  longetb  to  that  art ; 

Bat  nathelea,  yet  wol  I  tellen  part ; 

Sin  thai  my  lord  is  gon,  I  wol  not  spare, 

Swiche  thing  as  that  I  know,  I  wol  declare. 
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Wim  this  Chanon  I  dwelt  hare  seven  yere, 

And  of  his  scienee  am  I  never  the  nere : 

All  that  1  had,  I  have  ylost  therby, 

And  God  wot,  so  ban  many  mo  than  I. 

Tber  I  was  wont  to  be  right  fresh  and  gay 

Of  clothing,  and  of  other  good  array. 

Now  may  I  were  an  hose  upon  min  hed  ; 

And  idler  my  eolonr  was  both  fresh  and  red. 

Now  is  it  wan,  and  of  a  leden  hewe ; 

(Who  so  it  naeth,  so  shal  he  it  rewe) 

And  of  my  swinke  yet  blered  is  min  eye ; 

Lo  whieh  avantage  is  to  mnltiplie  I 

Hist  sliding  sci«ioe  hath  me  made  so  bare. 

That  I  have  no  good,  wher  that  ever  I  fare  ; 

Aad  yet  I  am  endetted  so  therby 

Of  gold,  that  I  have  borwed  trewely. 

That  while  I  live,  I  shal  it  quiten  never  ; 

Let  every  man  be  ware  by  me  for  ever. 

What  maner  man  that  casteth  him  therto. 

If  he  continue,  I  hold  his  thrift  ydo ; 

So  help  me  God,  therby  shal  he  nat  winne, 

Bot  empte  his  purse,  and  make  his  wittes  thinne. 

And  wuMi  he,  thmqgh  his  madnesse  and  folic, 

Hath  kiet  hia  owen  good  thurgh  jupartie. 

Than  bo  ezciteth  other  folk  therto. 

To  lese  hir  good  as  he  himself  hath  do. 

For  onto  sluewes  joye  it  is  and  ese 

To  have  hir  felawes  in  peine  and  disese. 

Tfant  was  I  ones  lemed  of  a  clerk  ; 

Of  that  no  diarge  ;  I  wol  speke  of  our  werk. 

Whan  we  be  ther  as  we  shuln  exercise 
Our  elvidi  craft,  we  semen  wonder  wise. 
Our  tenoes  ben  so  dergial  and  queinte. 
I  blow  the  fire  til  that  myn  herte  feinte. 
What  sknld  I  tdlen  echo  proportion 
Of  thinges,  whiche  that  we  werchen  upon. 
At  on  five  or  six  unees,  may  wel  be. 
Of  nlver,  or  som  other  quantitee  t 
And  beaie  me  to  tellen  you  the  names, 
As  orpiment,  brent  bones,  yren  squamee. 
That  mto  poodre  grounden  ben  ful  smal  t 
And  in  an  erthen  pot  how  put  is  al, 
And  lalt  ypnt  in,  and  also  pepere, 
B«Aim  tUse  pondres  that  I  4^ke  of  here. 
And  wel  yeoveied  with  a  lampe  of  glas  t 
And  of  moehe  other  thing  which  that  ther  was ! 
And  of  the  pottes  and  glasses  englutinff. 
That  of  the  aire  might  passen  out  no  thing  f 
And  of  the-esy  fire,  ana  smert  also. 
Which  that  waa  made  t  and  of  the  care  and  wo, 
Thtt  we  had  in  our  materes  subliming. 
And  in  amalgam  ing,  and  calcening 
Of  qoiksflver,  }>'elepcd  mercuric  crude  t 
For  all  our  sleightes  we  can  not  conclude- 


Our  orpiment,  and  sublimed  mercurie, 
Our  grounden  litarge  eke  on  the  porphurie. 
Of  eche  of  thise  of  unces  a  certain 
Not  helpeth  us,  our  labour  is  in  vain. 
Ne,  nejrther  our  spirites  ascentioun, 
Ne  our  materes  that  lien  al  fix  adoun, 
Mown  in  our  werking  nothing  us  availle ; 
For  lost  IB  all  our  labour  and  travaille. 
And  all  the  cost  a  twenty  devil  way 
Is  lost  also,  which  we  upon  it  lay. 

Ther  is  also  ful  many  another  thing, 
That  is  unto  our  craft  apperteining. 
Though  I  by  ordre  hem  nat  rehersen  can. 
Because  that  I  am  a  lowed  man. 
Yet  wol  I  telle  hem,  as  they  come  to  minde. 
Though  I  ne  cannot  set  hem  in  hir  kinde. 
As  bole  armoniak,  verdegrese,  boras ; 
And  sondry  vessels  made  of  erthe  and  glos, 
Our  urinales,  and  our  descensories. 
Viols,  croslettes,  and  sublimatories, 
Cucuribtee,  and  alembikes  eke, 
And  other  swiche  gere,  dere  ynongh  a  leke. 
What  nedeth  it  for  to  reherse  hem  alle  t 
Wateres  rubifying,  and  boUes  galle, 
Arsenik,  sal  armoniak,  and  brimston  1 
And  herbes  coude  I  tell  eke  many  on. 
As  egremoine,  valerian,  and  lunarie, 
And  other  swiche,  if  that  me  list  to  tarie  ; 
Our  lampes  brenning  bothe  night  and  day. 
To  bring  about  our  craft  if  that  we  may ; 
Our  foumeis  eke  of  calcination, 
And  of  wateres  albification, 
Unslekked  lime,  chalk,  and  gleire  of  an  ey, 
Poudres  divers,  ashes,  dong,  pisse,  and  dey, 
Sered  pokettes,  sal  peter,  and  vitriols  ; 
And  divers  fires  made  of  wode  and  cole  ; 
Sal  tartre,  alcaly,  and  salt  preparat, 
And  combust  materes,  and  coagulat ; 
Cley  made  with  hors  and  mannes  here,  and  oile 
Of  tartre,  alum,  glas,  berme,  wort,  and  aigoile, 
Rosalear,  and  other  materes  enbibing ; 
And  eke  of  our  materes  encorporing, 
And  of  our  silver  citrinatton. 
Our  cementing,  and  fermentation. 
Our  ingottes,  testes,  and  many  thinges  mo. 

I  wol  you  tell  as  was  me  taught  <Uso 
The  foure  spirites,  and  the  bodies  sevene 
By  ordre,  as  oft  I  herd  my  lord  hem  nevene. 
The  firsts  spirit  quiksilver  cleped  is  ; 
The  second  orpiment ;  the  thridde  ywis 
Sal  armoniak,  and  the  fourth  brimston. 

The  bodies  sevene  eke,  lo  hem  here  anon. 
Sol  gold  is,  and  Luna  silver  we  tlirepe  ; 
Biars  iron,  Mercurie  quiksilver  we  depe : 
Satumus  led,  and  Jupiter  is  tin. 
And  Venus  coper,  by  my  fader  kin. 

This  cursed  craft  who  so  wol  exercise. 
He  shal  no  good  have,  that  him  may  suffice, 
For  all  the  good  he  spendeth  theraboute 
He  lesen  shal,  therof  have  I  no  doute. 
Who  so  that  listeth  uttren  his  folic. 
Let  him  come  forth  and  lemen  multiplie : 
And  every  man  that  hath  ought  in  his  cofre, 
Let  him  appere,  and  wex  a  philosophre, 
Ascaunce  that  craft  is  so  light  to  lore. 
Nay,  nay,  God  wot,  al  be  he  monk  or  frere, 
Freest  or  chanon,  or  any  other  wight. 
Though  he  sit  at  his  book  both  day  and  night 
In  leming  of  this  elvish  nice  lore. 
All  is  in  vain,  and  parde  niochel  more 
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To  leme  a  lowed  man  this  subtiltee  ; 
Fie,  speke  not  therof,  for  it  wol  not  be. 
And  conne  he  letterure,  or  conne  he  non. 
As  in  effect,  he  shal  iiude  it  all  on  ; 
For  bothe  two  by  my  salvation 
Goncluden  in  multiplication 
Ylike  wel,  whan  they  have  all  ydo  ; 
This  is  to  sain,  they  faillen  bothe  two. 

Yet  forgate  I  to  maken  rehersaile 
Of  waters  corosif,  and  of  limaile^ 
And  of  bodies  mollification. 
And  also  of  hir  induration, 
Oiles,  ablusions,  metal  fusible. 
To  tellen  all,  wold  passen  any  bible. 
That  o  wher  is  ;  wherfore  as  for  the  best 
Of  all  thise  names  now  wol  I  me  rest ; 
For  as  I  trow,  I  have  you  told  ynow 
To  reise  a  fend,  al  loke  he  never  so  row. 

A,  nay,  let  be  ;  the  philosophres  ston, 
Elixer  deped,  we  seken  fast  eche  on, 
For  had  we  him,  than  were  we  siker  ynow ; 
But  unto  God  of  heven  I  make  avow, 
For  all  our  craft,  whan  we  han  all  ydo, 
And  all  our  sleight,  he  wol  not  come  us  to. 
He  hath  ymade  us  spenden  mochel  good. 
For  sorwe  of  which  almost  we  waxen  wood. 
But  that  good  hope  crepeth  in  our  herte, 
Supposing  ever,  though  we  sore  smerte. 
To  ben  releved  of  him  afterward. 
Swicho  supposing  and  hope  is  sharpe  and  hard. 
I  wame  you  wel  it  is  to  seken  ever. 
That  future  temps  hath  made  men  dissever. 
In  trust  therof,  from  all  that  ever  Uiey  had. 
Yet  of  that  art  they  conne  not  waxen  sad. 
For  unto  hem  it  is  a  bitter  swete  ; 
So  semeth  it ;  for  ne  had  they  but  a  shete 
Which  that  tiiey  might  wrappen  hem  in  a-night, 
And  a  bratt  to  walken  in  by  day-light, 
They  wold  hem  sell,  and  spend  it  on  this  craft ; 
They  conne  not  stinten,  til  no  thing  be  laft. 
And  evermore,  wher  ever  that  they  gon. 
Men  may  hem  kennen  by  smell  of  brimston  ; 
For  all  the  world  they  stinken  as  a  goto  ; 
Hir  savour  is  so  rammish  and  so  bote. 
That  though  a  man  a  mile  from  hem  be, 
The  savour  wol  enfect  him,  trusteth  me. 

Lo,  thus  by  smelling  and  thred-bare  array, 
If  that  men  list,  this  folk  they  knowen  may. 
And  if  a  man  wol  axe  hem  prively. 
Why  they  be  clothed  so  untliriftily, 
They  right  anon  wol  rounen  in  his  ere. 
And  saien,  if  that  they  espied  were. 
Men  wolde  hem  sle,  because  of  hir  science  : 
Lo,  thus  thise  folk  betraien  innocence. 

Passe  over  this,  I  go  my  tale  unto. 
Er  that  the  pot  be  on  the  fire  ydo 
Of  metals  with  a  certun  quantitee. 
My  lord  hem  tempereth,  and  no  man  but  he  ; 
(Now  he  is  gon,  I  dare  say  boldely) 
For  as  men  sain,  he  can  don  craftily  ; 
Algate  I  wote  wel  he  hath  swiche  a  name. 
And  yet  ful  oft  he  renneth  in  a  blame ; 
And  wete  ye  how  1  ful  oft  it  falleth  so. 
The  pot  to-breketb,  and  farewel  all  is  go. 
Thise  metales  ben  of  so  gret  violence, 
Our  walles  may  not  make  hem  resistence, 
But  if  they  weren  wrought  of  lime  and  ston  ; 
They  percen  so,  that  thurgh  the  wall  they  gon ; 
And  som  of  hem  sinke  doun  into  the  ground, 
^Thus  have  we  lost  by  times  many  a  pound) 


And  som  are  scatered  all  the  flore  aboute ; 

Som  lepen  into  the  roof  withouten  doute. 

Though  that  the  fend  not  in  our  sight  him  ahewe, 

I  trow  that  he  be  with  us,  thilke  shrew^ 

In  belle,  wher  that  he  is  lord  and  sire, 

Ne  is  ther  no  more  wo,  rancour,  ne  ire. 

Whan  that  our  pot  is  broke,  as  I  have  sayde. 

Every  man  chit,  and  holt  him  evil  apayde. 

Som  sayd  it  was  long  on  the  fire-makmg ; 

Som  sayd  nay,  it  was  long  on  the  blowing ; 

(Than  was  I  ferd,  for  that  was  min  office) 

Straw,  quod  the  thridde,  ye  ben  lowed  and  nice,     ' 

It  was  not  tempred  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Nay,  quod  the  fourthe,  stint  and  herken  me  ; 

Because  our  fire  was  not  made  of  beche^ 

That  is  the  cause,  and  other  non,  so  the  iche. 

I  can  not  tell  wheron  it  was  along. 

But  wel  I  wot  gret  strif  is  us  among. 

What  f  quod  my  lord,  ther  n*is  no  more  to  don. 

Of  thise  perils  I  wol  beware  eftsone. 

I  am  right  siker,  that  the  pot  was  erased. 

Be  as  be  may,  bie  ye  no  thing  amaaed. 

As  usage  is,  let  swepe  the  flore  as  swithe  ; 

Plucke  up  your  hertes  and  be  glad  and  bUthe. 

The  mullok  on  an  hope  ysweped  was, 
And  on  the  flore  yeast  a  canevas. 
And  all  this  mullok  in  a  sive  ythrowe, 
And  sifted,  and  ypicked  many  a  throwe. 

Parde,  quod  on,  somwhat  of  our  metall 
Yet  is  ther  here,  though  that  we  have  not  all. 
And  thoueh  this  thing  mishapped  hath  as  now. 
Another  tmie  it  may  be  wel  ynow. 
We  mosten  put  our  good  in  aventure ; 
A  marchant  parde  may  not  ay  endure, 
Trusteth  me  wel,  in  his  prosperitee : 
Somtime  his  good  is  drenched  in  the  see. 
And  somtime  cometh  it  sauf  unto  the  lond. 

Pees,  quod  my  lord,  the  next  time  I  wol  fond 
To  bring  our  craft  all  in  another  plite, 
And  but  I  do,  sires,  let  me  have  the  wite : 
Ther  was  defaute  in  somwhat,  wel  I  wote. 

Another  sayd,  the  fire  was  over  bote. 
But  be  it  bote  or  cold,  I  dare  say  this, 
That  we  concluden  ever  more  amis : 
We  faille  alway  of  that  which  we  wM  have. 
And  in  our  madnesse  evermore  we  rave. 
And  whan  we  be  together  everich  on. 
Every  man  semeth  a  Salomon. 
But  all  thing,  which  that  shineth  as  the  gold, 
Ne  is  no  gold,  as  I  have  herd  it  told ; 
Ne  every  apple  that  is  faire  at  eye, 
Ne  is  not  good,  what  so  men  clap  or  crie. 
Right  so,  lo,  fiureth  it  amonges  us. 
He  that  semeth  the  wisest  by  Jesus 
Is  most  fool,  whan  it  cometh  to  the  prefe  ; 
And  he  that  semeth  trewest,  is  a  ihefe. 
That  shal  ye  know,  or  that  I  from  you  wende. 
By  that  I  of  my  tale  have  made  an  ende. 

Ther  was  a  cnanon  of  religioun 
Amonges  us,  wold  enfect  all  a  toun. 
Though  it  as  gret  were  as  was  Ninive, 
Rome,  AUsaundre,  Troie,  or  other  three. 
His  sleightes  and  his  infinite  falsenesse 
Ther  coude  no  man  writen,  as  I  gesse. 
Though  that  he  mighte  live  a  thousand  yere  ; 
In  all  this  world  of  falsenesse  n'is  his  pere. 
For  in  his  termes  he  wol  him  so  winde. 
And  speke  his  wordes  in  so  slie  a  kinds. 
Whan  he  comunen  shal  with  any  wight. 
That  he  wol  make  him  doten  anon  r^t. 
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But  it  a  fend  be,  as  faimselven  is. 
Fill  many  a  man  hath  he  begiled  er  this, 
And  wol,  if  that  he  may  live  any  while  : 
And  yet  men  gon  and  riden  many  a  mile 
Him  for  to  seke,  and  hare  his  acquaintance, 
Not  knowing  of  his  fidae  governance. 
And  if  you  lust  to  yere  me  audience, 
1  wd  it  tellen  here  in  your  presence. 
Bat,  worriupful  Chanons  religious, 
Ne  demeth  not  that  I  sclander  your  hous, 
AJtbongfa  that  my  tale  of  a  Chanon  be. 
Of  erety  order  som  shrew  is  parde : 
And  God  forbede  that  all  a  compagnie 
SbnU  rewe  a  singuler  mannes  folie. 
To  telander  yon  is  no  thing  min  entent, 
Bot  to  eorreeten  that  in  mis  I  ment. 
Hub  tale  was  not  only  told  for  you, 
Bot  eke  for  other  mo  :  ye  wote  wel  how 
That  among  Cristes  aposteles  twelve 
Ther  was  no  traitour  but  Judas  himselve : 
Than  why  shuld  al  the  remenant  have  blame. 
That  giltles  were  1  by  you  I  say  the  same. 
Save  only  this,  if  ye  wol  herken  me, 
If  any  Jndas  in  your  oorent  be, 
Remereth  him  betimes,  I  you  rede. 
If  akame  or  loe  may  eaosen  any  drede. 
I   Aad  be  no  thine  dtsplesed  I  you  pray, 
■   But  in  this  eas  hericeneth  what  I  say. 


Tn  London  was  a  preest,  an  annuellere. 
That  therin  dwelled  hadde  many  a  yere, 
Which  was  so  plesant  and  ao  servisable 
Unto  the  wif,  ther  as  he  was  at  table, 
-    That  she  wold  suffer  him  no  thing  to  pay 
For  bordo  ne  clothing,  went  he  never  so  gay ; 
And  Intending  silver  had  he  right  ynow : 
Tfaerof  no  force ;  I  wol  proceed  as  noW, 
And  tellen  forth  my  tale  of  the  Chanon, 
That  broughte  this  preest  to  confusion. 

This  &lBe  Chanon  came  upon  a  day 
Usto  the  preestes  chambre,  ther  he  lay, 
B«seching  him  to  lene  him  a  certain 
or  gold,  and  he  wold  quite  it  him  again. 
LeM  me  a  marke,  quod  he,  but  dayes  three. 
And  at  my  day  I  wol  it  quiten  thee. 
And  if  it  so  be,  that  thou  iinde  me  false. 
Another  day  hang  me  up  by  the  halse. 
This  preest  lum  toke  a  marke,  and  that  as 
swith. 
And  this  Chanon  him  thanked  often  sith. 
And  toke  his  lore,  and  wente  forth  his  wey  : 
And  at  the  thridde  day  brought  his  money  ; 
And  to  the  preest  he  toke  his  gold  again, 
Wberof  this  preest  was  wonder  glad  and  fain. 

Ceitea,  quod  he,  nothing  anoieth  me 
To  fene  a  man  a  noble,  or  two,  or  three. 
Or  %hat  thing  were  in  my  possession, 
Whaa  ho  so  trewe  is  of  condition, 
That  in  no  wise  he  breken  wol  his  day : 
To  twiehe  a  man  I  can  never  say  nay. 

What  t  quod  this  Chanon,  shuld  1  be  untrewe  t 
Nay,  that  were  thing  fallen  al  of  the  newe. 
TroQth  is  a  thing  that  I  wol  ever  kepe 
Unto  the  day  in  which  that  I  shal  crepe 
Into  my  grave,  and  ellee  God  forbed(. : 
I    Beleveth  this  as  siker  as  your  credo. 
I    God  thanke  1,  and  in  good  time  be  it  sayde, 
'    That  ther  n'as  never  man  yet  evil  apayde 
I    For  gold  Be  silyer  that  he  to  me  lent, 
I    ^9  never  falahede  in  min  herte  I  ment. 


And,  sire,  (quod  he)  now  of  my  privetee. 
Sin  ye  so  goodlich  have  ben  unto  me. 
And  kithed  to  me  so  gret  gentillesse, 
Somwhat,  to  quiten  with  your  kindenesse, 
I  wol  you  shewe,  and  if  you  lust  to  lere 
I  wol  you  techen  pleinly  the  manere. 
How  I  can  werken  in  philosophie. 
Taketh  good  heed,  ye  shuln  wel  sen  at  eye^ 
That  I  wol  do  a  maistrie  or  I  go. 

Ye  I  quod  the  preest,  ve,  sire,  and  wol  ye  so  t 
Mary  therof  I  pray  you  hertily. 

At  your  commandement,  sire,  trewely, 
Quod  the  Chanon,  and  elles  God  forbede. 
Lo,  how  this  thefe  coude  his  service  bede. 

Ful  soth  it  is  that  swiche  profered  service 
Stinketh,  as  witnessen  thise  olde  wise ; 
And  that  ful  sone  I  wol  it  verifie 
In  this  Chanon,  rote  of  all  trecherie. 
That  evermore  delight  hath  and  gladnesse 
(Swiche  fondly  though tes  in  his  herte  empresse) 
How  Cristes  peple  he  may  to  meschief  bring. 
God  kepe  us  from  his  false  dissimuling. 
Nought  wiste  this  preest  with  whom  that  he  delt, 
Ne  of  his  harme  coming  nothing  he  felt^ 
O  sely  preest,  o  sely  innocent^ 
With  covetise  anon  thou  shalt  be  blent ; 
0  graceles,  ful  blind  is  thy  conceite, 
For  nothing  art  thou  ware  of  ihe  disoeite. 
Which  that  this  fox  yshapen  hath  to  thee  ; 
His  wily  wrenches  thou  ne  mayst  not  flee. 
Wherfore  to  go  to  the  conclusion 
That  referreth  to  thy  confusion. 
Unhappy  man,  anon  I  wol  me  hie 
To  tellen  thin  unwit  and  thy  folie. 
And  eke  the  falsenesse  of  that  other  wretch. 
As  ferforth  as  that  my  conning  wol  stretch. 

This  Chanon  was  my  lord,  ye  wolden  wene ; 
Sire  hoste,  in  faith,  and  by  die  heven  queue. 
It  was  another  Chanon,  and  not  he, 
That  can  an  hundred  part  more  subtiltee. 
He  hath  betraied  folkes  many  a  time  ; 
Of  his  falsenesse  it  dulleth  me  to  rime. 
Ever  whan  that  I  speke  of  his  falshede 
For  shame  of  him  my  chekes  waxen  rede ; 
Algates  they  beginnen  for  to  glowe. 
For  redneese  have  I  non,  right  wel  I  knowe, 
In  my  risage,  for  fumes  diverse 
Of  metals,  which  ye  have  herd  me  reherse. 
Consumed  ban  and  wasted  my  rednesse. 
Now  take  hede  of  this  Chanons  cursednesse.       ^ 

Sire,  quod  the  Chanon,  let  your  yeman  gon 
For  quiksilver,  that  we  it  had  anon  ; 
And  let  him  bringen  unces  two  or  tiiree  ; 
And  whan  he  cometh,  as  faste  shul  ye  see 
A  wonder  thing,  which  ye  saw  never  er  this. 

Sire,  quod  the  preest,  it  shal  be  don  ywis. 
He  bad  his  servant  fetchen  him  this  thing. 
And  he  al  redy  was  at  his  bidding, 
And  went  him  forth,  and  came  anon  again 
With  this  quiksilver,  shortly  for  to  sain. 
And  toke  thise  unces  three  to  the  Chanoun  ; 
And  he  hem  laide  wel  and  faire  adoun. 
And  bod  the  servant  coles  for  to  bring. 
That  he  anon  might  go  to  his  werking. 

The  coles  right  anon  weren  yfet, 
And  this  Chanon  toke  out  a  crosselet 
Of  his  bosome,  and  shewed  it  to  the  preest. 
This  instrument,  quod  he,  which  that  thou  seest. 
Take  in  thyn  bond,  and  put  thyself  therin 
Of  this  quiksilver  an  unce,  and  here  begin 
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In  the  name  of  Crist  to  wex  a  philosophre. 
Ther  be  ful  fewe,  which  that  I  wolde  profre 
To  shewen  hem  thus  muche  of  my  science  : 
For  here  shul  ye  see  by  experience, 
That  this  quiksilver  I  wol  mortifie, 
Right  in  your  sight  anon  withouten  lie. 
And  make  it  as  good  silver  and  as  fine. 
As  ther  is  any  in  your  purse  or  mine, 
Or  elles  wher  ;  and  make  it  malliable  ; 
And  elles  holdeth  me  false  and  unable 
Amonges  folk  for  ever  to  appere. 

I  hare  a  ponder  here  that  cost  me  dere, 
Shal  make  all  sood,  for  it  is  cause  of  all 
My  conning,  wnich  that  I  you  shewen  shall. 
Yoideth  your  man,  and  let  him  be  tberout ; 
And  shot  the  dore,  while  we  ben  about 
Our  privetee,  that  no  man  us  espie, 
While  that  we  werke  in  this  phUoeophie. 

All,  as  he  bade,  fulfilled  was  in  dede. 
This  like  servant  anon  right  out  yede, 
And  his  maister  shette  the  dore  anon, 
And  to  hir  labour  spedily  they  gon. 

This  preest  at  this  cursed  Chanons  bidding. 
Upon  the  fire  anon  he  set  this  thing. 
And  blew  the  fire,  and  besied  him  ful  fiist 
And  this  Chanon  into  the  crosselet  cast 
A  ponder,  n'ot  I  never  wherof  it  was 
Ymade,  other  of  chalk,  other  of  glas. 
Or  somwhat  elles,  was  not  worth  a  flie, 
To  blinden  with  this  preest ;  and  bade  him  hie 
The  coles  for  to  couchen  all  above 
The  crosselet ;  for  in  tokening  I  thee  love 
(<^od  this  Chanon)  thine  owenhondes  two 
Shal  werken  all  thing  which  that  here  is  do. 

Grand  merep,  quod  the  preest,  and  was  ful  glad. 
And  couched  the  coles  as  the  Chanon  bad. 
And  while  he  besy  was,  this  fendly  wretch. 
This  false  Chanon  (the  foule  fend  him  fetch) 
Out  of  his  bosom  toke  a  bechen  cole. 
In  which  ful  subtilly  was  made  an  hole. 
And  therin  put  was  of  silver  limaile 
An  unce,  and  stopped  was  withouten  laile 
The  hole  with  wax,  to  kepe  the  limaile  in. 

And  understandeth,  that  this  false  gin 
Was  not  made  ther,  but  it  was  made  before  ; 
And  other  thinges  I  shal  tell  you  more 
Hereaffcerward,  which  that  he  with  him  brought ; 
£r  he  came  ther,  him  to  ^egile  he  thought^ 
And  so  he  did,  or  that  they  went  atwin  : 
Til  he  had  tomed  him,  ooud  he  not  blin. 
If  dulleth  me,  whan  that  I  of  him  speke  ; 
On  his  falshede  fain  wold  I  me  awreke. 
If  I  wist  how,  but  he  is  here  and  ther. 
He  is  so  variaunt,  he  abit  no  wher. 

But  taketh  hede,  sires,  now  for  Groddes  love. 
He  toke  his  cole,  of  which  I  spake  above, 
And  in  his  bond  he  bare  it  prively. 
And  whiles  the  preest  couched  besily 
The  coles,  as  I  toide  von  er  this. 
This  Chanon  sayde  ;  irend,  ye  don  amis  ; 
This  is  not  couched  as  it  ought  to  be. 
But  sone  I  shal  amenden  it,  quod  he. 
Now  let  me  meddle  therwith  but  a  while. 
For  of  you  have  I  pitee  by  Seint  Gile. 
Ye  ben  right  hot,  I  see  wel  how  ye  swete ; 
Have  here  a  doth  and  wipe  away  the  wete. 

And  whiles  that  the  preest  wiped  his  face. 
This  Chanon  toke  his  cole,  with  sory  grace. 
And  laied  it  above  on  the  midward 
Of  the  crosselet,  and  blew  wel  afterward. 


Til  that  the  coles  gonnen  fast  to  bren. 

Now  yeve  us  drinke,  quod  this  Chanon  thflo. 
As  swithe  all  shal  be  we!,  I  undertake. 
Sitte  we  doun,  and  let  us  mery  make. 
And  whanne  that  this  Chanones  bechen  cole 
Was  brent,  all  the  limaile  out  of  the  hole 
Into  the  crosselet  anon  fell  adoun  ; 
And^  so  it  muste  nodes  by  resoun. 
Sin  it  above  so  even  coached  was  ; 
But  therof  wist  the  preest  nothing,  alas  ! 
He  demed  all  the  coles  ylike  good. 
For  of  the  sleight  he  nothing  understood. 

And  whan  this  Alkymistre  saw  his  time, 
Risethup,  sire  preest,  quod  he,  andstondeth  by  me ; 
And  for  I  wote  wel  ingot  have  ye  non, 
Goth,  walketh  forth,  and  bringeth  a  chalk  ston ; 
For  I  wol  make  it  of  the  same  ahap. 
That  is  an  ingot,  if  I  may  have  hap. 
Bring  eke  with  you  a.boUe  or  elles  a  panne 
Ful  of  water,  and  ye  shul  wel  see  thaime 
How  that  our  besinesse  shal  thrive  and  prere. 
And  yet,  for  ye  shul  have  no  misbeleve 
No  wrong  conceit  of  me  in  your  absence, 
I  ne  wol  not  ben  out  of  your  presence, 
But  go  with  you,  and  come  with  you  again. 

The  chambre  dore,  shortly  for  to  sain, 
They  opened  and  shet,  and  went  hir  wey. 
And  forth  with  hem  they  earied  the  key. 
And  camen  again  withouten  any  dday. 
What  shuld  I  tarien  aQ  the  longe  day ! 
He  toke  the  chalk,  %nd  shope  it  in  the  wise 
Of  an  ingot,  as  I  shal  vou  devise  ; 
I  say,  he  toke  out  of  his  owen  sieve 
A  teine  of  silver  (yvel  mote  he  eheve^ 
Which  that  ne  was  but  a  just  unce  of  weight 
And  taketh  heed  now  of  his  cursed  sleight ; 
He  shop  his  ingot,  in  length  and  in  brede 
Of  thilke  teine,  withouten  any  dxede. 
So  slily,  that  the  preest  it  not  espide ; 
And  in  his  sieve  again  he  gan  it  hide  ; 
And  from  the  fire  he  toke  up  his  matere, 
And  in  the  ingot  it  put  with  mery  chore : 
And  in  the  water-vessel  he  it  oast. 
Whan  that  him  list,  and  bad  the  preest  as  fiat, 
Loke  what  ther  is  :  put  in  thin  hond  and  grope ; 
Thou  shalt  ther  finden  silver  as  I  hope. 
What,  divel  of  belle  1  shuld  it  elles  be  I 
Shaving  of  silver,  silver  is  parde. 

He  put  his  hond  in,  and  toke  up  a  teine 
Of  silver  fine,  and  glad  in  eveiy  veine 
Was  this  preest,  whan  he  saw  that  it  was  so. 
Goddes  blessing,  and  his  mothers  also. 
And  alle  Halwes,  have  ye,  sire  Chanon, 
Sayde  this  preest,  and  1  hir  malison. 
But,  and  ye  vouchesauf  to  techen  me 
This  noble  craft  and  this  subtilitee, 
I  wol  be  your  in  all  that  ever  I  may. 

Quod  the  Chanon,  yet  wol  I  make  assay 
The  second  time,  that  ye  mow  taken  hede. 
And  ben  expert  of  this,  and  in  your  node 
Another  day  assay  in  min  absence 
This  diwipline,  and  this  craitv  science. 
Let  take  another  unce,  quod  he  tho^ 
Of  quiksilver,  withouten  wordee  mo,  ^ 
And  do  therwith  as  ye  have  don  er  this 
With  that  other,  which  that  now  silver  is. 

The  preest  him  besieth  all  that  ever  he  can 
To  don  as  this  Chanon,  this  cursed  man, 
Commandeth  him,  and  fiMte  blewe  the  fire. 
For  to  coma  to  the  effect  of  his  desire. 
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And  this  Chanon  right  in  the  mene  while 
Al  redy  via  this  preeet  eft  to  begile. 
And  for  «  ooontenanoe  in  his  hond  bare 
An  hcJow  fltikke,  ^take  kepe  and  beware) 
la  the  code  of  which  an  unoe  and  no  more 
Of  alrer  limaile  pat  was,  as  before 
Wis  in  hi«  eole,  and  stopped  with  wax  wel 
For  to  kepe  m  his  limaile  ever^  del. 
And  while  Uus  preest  was  in  hia  besinesae. 
This  ChaDon  with  hia  stikke  gan  him  drease 
To  him  anon,  and  his  ponder  cast  in, 
Al  he  did  efst,  (the  devil  out  of  his  skin 
Him  tomey  I  pray  to  God,  for  his  &lshede, 
For  he  was  ever  udse  in  thought  and  dede) 
And  with  his  stikke,  above  the  croeseletf 
Tbat  was  ordained  with  that  false  gety 
He  Btirreth  the  ooles,  til  relenten  gan 
The  wax  again  the  fire,  as  every  man, 
Bat  he  a  fool  be,  wote  wel  it  mote  nede. 
Aid  all  thai  in  die  stikke  was  out  yede. 
And  in  the  cxtMselet  hastily  it  fell. 

Now,  goode  sires,  what  wol  ye  bet  than  wel  t 
Whan  that  this  preest  was  thus  begiled  again, 
Svppodmg  noujo^t  but  trouthe,  soth  to  sain. 
He  was  so  glad,  that  1  can  not  exprease 
Id  bo  maaere  his  mirth  and  his  gladnease. 
Aid  to  the  Chanon  he  profered  ^tsone 
Bcxly  and  good :  ye,  quod  the  Chanon,  sone. 
Though  poore  I  be,  crafty  thou  shalt  me  iinde : 
I  wame  Uiee  wel,  yet  is  tiier  more  behinde. 

Is  ther  any  coper  here  within !  sayd  he. 
Ye,  aire,  quod  the  preest,  I  trow  ther  be. 

Elles  go  beie  os  som,  and  that  as  awithe. 
How,  goode  sire,  go  forth  thy  way  and  hie  the. 

He  went  his  wav,  and  with  the  coper  he  came. 
And  this  Chanon  it  in  his  hondes  name. 
Aid  of  that  eoper  weyed  out  an  unce. 
To  ample  is  my  tonse  to  pronounce. 
As  mimster  of  my  wit,  the  doublenease 
Of  this  Chanon,  rote  of  all  cursednesse. 
He  aemed  frendlv,  to  hem  that  knew  him  nought, 
Bat  he  waa  fendfy,  both  in  werk  and  thought. 
It  weriech  me  to  tell  of  hia  ialseneaae ; 
Aad  natheles  yet  wol  I  it  expresae. 
To  that  entent  men  may  beware  therby, 
And  for  mm  other  cauae  trewely. 

He  put  this  eoper  into  the  croaaelet, 
Aad  on  the  fire  aa  awithe  he  hath  it  aet. 
And  east  in  pouder,  and  made  the  preest  to  blow. 
And  in  hia  wericing  for  to  atoupen  low. 
As  be  did  erst,  and  all  n*a8  but  a  jape  ; 
Ki|ht  as  htm  list  the  preest  he  made  his  ape. 
And  afterward  in  the  ingot  he  it  cast. 
And  in  the  panne  put  it  at  the  last 
Of  nater,  and  in  he  put  his  owen  hond ; 
And  in  fcus  sieve,  as  ye  beforen  hond 
Herie  me  tell,  be  hail  a  silver  teine ; 
He  lUly  toke  it  out,  this  cursed  heine, 
( Uaweting  thia  preest  of  his  false  craft) 
And  in  tin  pannes  botome  he  it  laft. 
And  in  the  water  rombleth  to  and  fro. 
And  wonder  prively  toke  up  also 
The  eoper  teine^  foot  knowing  thilke  preest) 
And  hid  it,  and  him  hente  by  the  brest. 
And  to  him  spake,  and  thus  said  in  hia  game ; 
Stonpath  adoun ;  by  God  ye  be  to  blame  ; 
Helpeth  me  now,  as  I  did  you  whilere  ; 
Put  in  year  hond,  and  loketh  what  is  there. 

Thb  preest  toke  up  this  silver  teine  anon  ; 
And  tfaanne  said  the  Chanon,  let  us  gon 


With  thise  three  teines  which  that  we  ban  wrought. 
To  som  goldsmith,  and  wete  if  they  ben  ought : 
For  bv  my  faith  I  n'olde  for  my  hood 
But  if  they  weren  silver  fine  and  good. 
And  that  as  swithe  wel  proved  shal  it  be. 

Unto  the  goldsmith  with  thise  teines  three 
They  went  anon,  and  put  hem  in  assay 
To  fire  and  hammer :  might  no  man  say  nay, 
But  that  they  weren  as  hem  ought  to  be. 

This  soted  preest,  who  was  gladder  than  he  t 
Was  never  brid  gladder  againa  the  day, 
Ne  nightingale  in  the  aeson  of  May 
Was  never  non,  that  list  better  to  aing, 
Ne  lady  lustier  in  carolling, 
Or  for  to  speke  of  love  aud  womanhede, 
Ne  knight  m  armes  don  a  hardy  dede 
To  stonden  in  grace  of  his  lady  dere. 
Than  hadde  this  preest  this  craft  for  to  lore ; 
And  to  the  Chanon  thus  he  spake  and  aeid  ; 
For  the  love  of  Grod,  that  for  ua  aile  deid. 
And  as  I  may  deserve  it  unto  you. 
What  shal  this  receit  cost !  telleth  me  now. 

By  our  lady,  quod  thia  Chanon,  it  ia  dere. 
I  wame  you  wel,  that,  aave  I  and  a  frere, 
In  Enfflelond  ther  can  no  man  it  make. 

No  force,  quod  he  ;  now,  sire,  for  Goddee  aake^ 
What  ahall  I  pay  1  telleth  me,  I  you  pray. 

Ywis,  quod  he,  it  is  ful  dere  I  say. 
Sire,  at  o  word,  if  that  you  list  it  have, 
Ye  shal  pay  fourty  pound,  so  God  me  save ; 
And  n'ere  the  frendship  that  ye  did  er  thia 
To  me,  ye  shulden  payen  more  ywis. 

Tliis  preest  the  sum  of  fourty  pound  anon 
Of  nobles  fet,  and  toke  hem  everich  on 
To  this  Chanon,  for  this  ilke  receit 
All  his  werklne  n'as  but  fraud  and  deceit. 

Sire  preest,  he  said,  I  kepe  for  to  have  no  loos 
Of  my  craft,  for  I  wold  it  were  kept  doos ; 
And  aa  ye  love  me,  kepeth  it  secree : 
For  if  men  knewen  all  my  subtiltee. 
By  Grod  they  wolden  have  so  gret  envie 
To  me,  because  of  my  philosophie, 
I  shuld  be  ded,  ther  were  non  other  way. 

God  it  forbede,  quod  the  preest,  what  ye  say. 
Yet  had  I  lever  spenden  all  the  good 
Which  that  I  have,  (and  elles  were  I  wood) 
Than  that  ye  shuld  fallen  in  swiche  meschefe. 

For  your  good  will,  sire,  have  ye  right  good  prefa^ 
Quod  Uie  Chanon,  and  farewel,  grand  mercy. 
He  went  his  way,  and  never  the  preest  him  sey 
After  that  day :  and  whan  that  this  preest  shold 
Maken  assay,  at  swiche  time  as  he  wold. 
Of  this  receit,  farewel,  it  n'olde  not  be. 
Lo,  thus  bejaped  and  begiled  was  he : 
Thus  maketh  he  his  introduction 
To  bringen  folk  to  hir  destruction. 

Considereth,  sires,  how  that  in  eche  estat 
Betwixen  men  and  gold  ther  is  debat. 
So  ferforth  that  unnethes  is  ther  non. 
This  multiplying  so  blint  many  on. 
That  in  good  faith  I  trowe  that  it  be 
The  cause  gretest  of  swiche  scarsitee. 
Thise  phitoaophres  speke  so  mistily 
In  this  craft,  that  men  cannot  come  therby^ 
For  any  wit  that  men  have  now  adayea. 
They  mow  wel  chateren,  as  don  thise  jayes, 
And  in  hir  termes  set  hir  lust  and  peine, 
But  to  hir  purpoe  shul  they  never  atteine. 
A  man  mav  lightly  leme,  if  he  have  ought, 
To  multiplie,  and  bring  his  good  to  nought. 
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Lo,  swiche  a  lucre  is  in  this  lusty  game  ; 
A  mannes  mirth  it  wol  turne  al  to  graine, 
And  emptien  also  gret  and  hevy  purses, 
And  maScen  folk  for  to  purchasen  curses 
Of  hem,  that  han  therto  hir  good  ylent, 
O,  fy  for  shame,  they  that  han  be  brent, 
Abis  1  can  they  not  flee  the  fires  hete  f 
Ye  that  it  use,  I  rede  that  ye  it  lete, 
Lest  ye  lese  aU  ;  for  bet  than  never  is  late : 
Never  to  thriven,  were  to  long  a  date. 
Though  ye  prolle  ay,  ye  shul  it  never  find : 
Ye  ben  as  bold  as  is  Bayard  the  blind, 
That  blonderedi  forth,  and  peril  casteth  non : 
He  is  as  bold  to  renne  agains  a  ston. 
As  for  to  go  besides  in  the  way  : 
So  faren  ye  that  multiplien,  I  say. 
If  that  your  eyen  cannot  seen  aright, 
Loketh  that  youre  mind  lacke  not  his  sight. 
For  though  ye  loke  never  so  brode  and  stare. 
Ye  shu)  not  win  a  mite  on  that  chaifare, 
But  wasten  all  that  ye  may  rape  and  renne. 
Withdraw  the  fire,  lest  it  to  faste  brenne  ; 
Medleth  no  more  with  that  art,  I  mene  ; 
For  if  ye  don,  your  thrift  is  gon  ful  dene. 
And  right  as  swithe  I  wol  you  tellen  here 
What  philosophres  sain  in  this  matere. 

Lo,  thus  saith  Amolde  of  the  newe  toun, 
As  his  Rosarie  maketh  mentioun. 
He  saith  right  thus,  withouten  any  lie  ; 
Ther  may  no  man  Mercurie  mortifie, 
But  it  be  with  his  brothers  knowleching. 

Lo,  how  that  he,  which  firste  said  this  thing. 
Of  philosophres  father  was  Hermes : 
He  saith,  how  that  the  dragon  douteles 
Ne  dieth  not,  but  if  that  he  be  slain 
With  his  brother.    And  this  is  for  to  sain, 
By  the  dragon  Mercury,  and  non  other. 
He  understood,  and  brimstone  by  his  brother. 
That  out  of  Sol  and  Luna  were  ydrawe. 

And  therfore,  said  he,  take  heed  to  my  sawe. 


Let  no  man  besie  him  this  art  to  seche. 
But  if  that  he  the  eutention  and  speche 
Of  philosophres  understonden  can  ; 
And  if  he  do,  he  is  a  lewed  man. 
For  this  science  and  this  conning  (quod  he) 
Is  of  the  secree  of  secrees  parde. 

Also  ther  was  a  disciple  of  Plato, 
That  on  a  time  said  his  maister  to. 
As  his  book  Senior  wol  here  witnesse. 
And  this  was  his  demand  in  sothfastnesse : 
Telle  me  the  name  of  thilke  privee  ston. 

And  Plato  answerd  unto  him  anon ; 
Take  the  ston  that  Titanos  men  name. 
Which  is  that  t  quod  he.     Magnetia  is  the  same, 
Saide  Plato.     Ye,  sire,  and  is  it  thus  ? 
This  is  ignotum  per  ignoHiu. 
What  is  Magnetia,  good  sire,  I  pray  t 

It  is  a  water  that  is  made,  I  say. 
Of  the  elementes  foure,  quod  Plato. 

Tell  me  the  rote,  good  sire,  quod  he  tho. 
Of  that  water,  if  that  it  be  your  will. 

Nay,  nay,  quod  Plato,  certain  that  I  n*ill. 
The  philosophres  were  swome  everich  on. 
That  they  ne  shuld  discover  it  qpto  non, 
Ne  in  no  book  it  write  in  no  manere ; 
For  unto  God  it  is  so  lefe  and  dere, 
That  he  wol  not  that  it  discovered  be. 
But  wher  it  liketh  to  his  deitee 
Man  for  to  enspire,  and  eke  for  to  defende 
Whom  that  him  liketh  ;  lo,  this  is  the  ende. 

Than  thus  conclude  I,  sin  that  God  of  heven 
Ne  wol  not  that  the  philosophres  neven. 
How  that  a  man  shal  come  unto  this  ston, 
I  rede  as  for  the  best  to  let  it  gon. 
For  who  so  maketh  Grod  his  adversary. 
As  for  to  werken  any  thing  in  contrary 
Of  his  will,  certes  never  slutl  he  thrive. 
Though  that  he  multiply  terms  of  his  Uve. 
And  uier  a  point ;  for  ended  is  my  tale. 
God  send  every  good  man  bote  of  his  bale. 
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Wetb  ye  not  wher  stondeth  a  litel  toun. 

Which  that  ycleped  is  Bob  up  and  doun. 

Under  the  blee,  m  Canterbury  way  t 

Ther  gan  our  hoste  to  jape  and  to  play. 

And  sayde  ;  sires,  what !  Dun  is  in  the-  mire. 

Is  ther  no  man  for  praiere  ne  for  hire, 

That  wol  awaken  our  felaw  behind  t 

A  thefe  him  might  ful  lightly  rob  and  bind. 

See  how  he  nappeth,  see,  for  cockes  bones. 

As  he  wold  fallen  from  his  hors  atones. 

Is  that  a  coke  of  London,  with  meschance  t 

Do  him  come  forth,  he  knoweth  his  penance ; 

For  he  shal  tell  a  tale  by  my  fey. 

Although  it  be  not  worth  a  hotel  hey. 

Awake  thou  coke,  quod  he,  God  yeve  thee  sorwe. 

What  aileth  thee  to  slepen  by  the  morwe  f 


Hast  thou  had  fleen  al  night,  or  art  thoa  dronke  \ 
Or  hast  thou  with  som  quene  al  night  yswonke, 
So  that  thou  mayst  not  holden  up  thin  hed  I 

This  coke,  that  was  ful  pale  and  nothing  red, 
Sayd  to  our  hoste  ;  so  God  mv  soule  bleose. 
As  ther  is  falle  on  me  swiche  hevinesse, 
N'ot  I  nat  why,  that  me  were  lever  to  slepe. 
Than  the  beet  gallon  wine  that  is  in  Chepe. 

Wei,  quod  the  Manciple,  if  it  may  don  eso 
To  thee,  sire  Coke,  and  to  no  wight  displese^ 
Which  that  here  rideth  in  this  compagnie, 
And  that  our  hoste  wol  of  his  curtesie, 
I  wol  as  now  excuse  thee  of  thy  tale ; 
For  in  good  faith  thy  visage  is  ful  pale  s 
Thine  eyen  dasen,  sothlv  as  me  thinketh. 
And  wel  I  wot,  thy  breth  ful  soure  stinketb. 
That  sheweth  wel  thou  art  not  wel  disposed  ; 
Of  me  certain  then  shalt  not  ben  yglosed. 
See  how  he  galpeth,  lo,  this  dronken  wigfa^ 
As  though  he  wold  us  swalow  anon  right. 
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Dold  doee  thy  numth,  man,  by  thy  father  kin : 
The  devil  of  helle  set  his  foot  therm  1 
Thy  eszaed  breth  enfecten  woU  U8  alle  : 
Fy  «*tw¥i«g  swine,  fy,  foul  mote  thee  befalle. 
A,  taketh  heed,  sires,  of  this  lusty  man, 
Now,  swete  sire,  wol  ye  just  at  the  fan  } 
Theito,  me  thinketh,  ye  be  wel  yshape. 
I  trow  that  ye  have  dronken  win  of  ape. 
And  that  is  whan  men  playen  with  a  straw. 

Asd  with  Uiis  speche  the  coke  waxed  all  wraw, 
And  oo  the  Manciple  he  gan  nod  fast 
For  keke  of  speche  ;  and  doun  his  hors  him  cast, 
Wfaer  as  he  lay,  til  that  men  him  up  toke. 
This  was  a  £aire  chivachee  of  a  coke  : 
Alas  that  he  ne  had  hold  him  by  his  ladel  1 
Ard  er  that  he  agen  were  in  the  sadel, 
Ther  was  gret  shoving  boihe  to  and  fro 
To  lift  him  np,  and  mochel  care  and  wo. 
So  onweldy  was  this  flely  palled  gost : 
Aad  to  the  Manciple  than  spake  our  host. 

Because  that  dnnke  hath  domination 
Upon  this  man,  by  my  salvation 
I  trow  he  lewedly  wol  tell  his  tale. 
Ff«  were  it  win,  or  old  or  moisty  ale, 
That  he  hath  dronke,  he  speketh  in  his  nose, 
Andaneseth  fast,  and  eke  he  hath  the  pose. 
He  also  hath  to  don  more  than  ynough 
To  kepe  him  on  his  capel  out  of  the  slough  : 
And  if  be  ftdie  from  of  his  capel  eftsone. 
Than  shol  we  alle  have  ynough  to  done 
Id  lifdng  up  his  bevy  dronken  cors. 
Tell  on  Uiy  tale,  of  him  make  I  no  force. 

Bat  yet.  Manciple,  in  faith  thou  art  to  nice, 
Thus  openly  to  reprove  him  of  his  vice  : 
Another  day  he  wol  paraventure 
Reeleimeo  thee,  and  bring  thee  to  the  lure  : 
1  mene,  he  qwken  wol  of  smale  thinges, 
As  for  to  piuchen  at  thy  rekeninges, 
That  were  not  honest,  if  it  came  to  prefe. 

Qnod  the  Manciple,  that  were  a  gret  meachefe : 
So  might  he  lightly  bring  me  in  the  snare. 
Yet  bad  I  lever  payen  for  the  mare, 
Whidi  be  rit  on,  than  he  shuld  with  me  strive. 
1  vol  not  wrathen  him,  so  mote  I  thrive ; 
That  that  I  spake,  I  savd  it  in  my  bourd. 
And  wele  ye  what !  I  have  here  in  my  gourd 
A  dnught  of  win,  ye  of  a  ripe  grape, 
And  right  anon  ye  shul  seen  a  good  jape. 
This  e&e  shal  drinke  therof,  if  that  I  may ; 
Up  peine  of  my  lif  he  wol  not  say  nay. 

Ajid  eertainly,  to  tellen  as  it  was. 
Of  this  vessell  the  coke  dranke  fiist,  (alas  I 
What  oedeth  it  f  he  dranke  ynough  befome) 
Aad  whan  he  hadde  pouped  in  his  home. 
To  the  Manciple  be  toke  the  gourd  again. 
And  of  that  drinke  the  coke  was  wonder  fain, 
Aad  thonked  him  in  swiche  wise  as  he  coude. 

Than  gan  our  hoete  to  laughen  wonder  loude. 
And  myd ;  I  see  wel  it  is  necessary 
Wher  that  we  gon  good  drinke  with  us  to  cary  ; 
For  that  wol  tnmen  rancour  and  disese 
To  aeeord  and  love,  and  many  a  wrong  apese. 

0  Bacchus,  Bacchus,  blessed  be  thy  name, 
that  so  eansi  tumen  emest  into  game  ; 
Worship  and  thonke  be  to  thy  deitee. 
Of  that  matere  ye  get  no  more  of  me. 
TtU  OD  thy  tale.  Manciple,  I  thee  pray. 

Wel,  airs;,  quod  he,  now  herkeneth  what  I  say. 
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Whan  Phebus  dwelled  here  in  erth  adoun. 

As  olde  hookas  maken  mentioun. 

He  was  the  moste  lusty  bacheler 

Of  all  this  world,  and  eke  the  best  archer. 

He  slow  Phiton  the  serpent,  as  he  lay 

Sleping  agains  the  sonne  upon  a  day ; 

And  many  another  noble  worthy  dede 

He  with  his  bow  wrought,  as  men  raowen  rede. 

Playen  he  coude  on  every  minsti^alcie, 
And  singen,  that  it  was  a  melodic 
To  heren  of  his  dere  vols  the  soun. 
Certes  the  king  of  Thebes,  Amphioun, 
That  with  his  singing  walled  the  citee, 
Coud  never  singen  half  so  wel  as  he. 
Therto  he  was  the  semelieste  man, 
That  is  or  was,  sithen  the  world  began  ; 
What  nedeth  it  his  feture  to  descrive  t 
For  in  this  world  n*is  non  so  faire  on  live. 
He  was  therwith  fulfilled  of  gentillesse. 
Of  honour,  and  of  parfite  worthinesse. 

This  Phebus,  that  was  flour  of  bachelorie. 
As  wel  in  fredom,  as  in  cliivalrie, 
For  his  disport,  in  signs  eke  of  victorie 
Of  Phiton,  so  as  telleih  us  the  stone, 
Was  wont  to  beren  in  his  bond  a  bowe. 
Now  had  this  Phebus  in  his  lious  a  crowe. 
Which  in  a  cage  he  fostred  many  a  day, 
And  taught  it  speken,  as  men  teche  a  iay. 
Whit  was  this  crowe,  as  is  a  snow- whit  swan^ 
And  coutrefete  the  speche  of  every  man 
He  coude,  whan  he  shulde  tell  a  tale. 
Therwith  in  all  this  world  no  nightingale 
Ne  coude  by  an  hundi^d  thousand  del 
Singen  so  wonder  merily  and  wel. 

Now  had  this  Phebus  in  his  hous  a  wif. 
Which  that  he  loved  more  than  his  lif, 
And  night  and  day  did  ever  his  diligence 
Hire  for  to  plese,  and  don  hire  reverence  : 
Save  only,  if  that  I  the  soth  shal  sain, 
JelouB  he  was,  and  wold  have  kept  hire  fain, 
For  him  were  loth  yjaped  for  to  be ; 
And  so  is  every  wight  in  swiche  degree  ; 
But  all  for  nought,  for  it  availeth  nought. 
A  good  wif,  that  is  dene  of  work  and  thought, 
Shuld  not  be  kept  in  non  await  certain  : 
And  trewely  the  labour  is  m  vain 
To  kepe  a  shrewe,  for  it  wol  not  be. 
This  hold  I  for  a  veray  nicetee. 
To  spillen  labour  for  to  kepen  wives  ; 
Thus  writen  olde  clerkes.in  bir  lives. 

But  now  to  purpos,  as  1  first  began. 
This  worthy  Phebus  doth  all  that  he  can 
To  plesen  hire,  wening  thurgh  swiche  plesance, 
And  for  hb  manhood  and  his  governance, 
That  no  man  shulde  put  him  from  hire  grace 
But  God  it  wote,  ther  may  no  man  embi*ace 
As  to  destreine  a  thing,  which  that  nature 
Hath  naturelly  set  in  a  creature. 

Take  any  brid,  and  put  it  in  a  cage. 
And  do  all  thin  entente,  and  thy  corage. 
To  foster  it  tendrely  with  mete  and  drinke 
Of  alle  dciutees  that  thou  canst  bethinke, 
And  kepe  it  al  so  clenely  as  thou  may  ; 
Although  the  cage  of  gold  be  never  so  gay. 
Yet  had  this  brid,  by  twenty  thousand  fol(^ 
I  Lever  in  a  forest,  tliat  is  wilde  and  cold. 
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Gon  eten  womies,  and  swiclie  wretchednesse. 
For  ever  this  brid  will  don  his  besinesse 
To  escape  out  of  his  cage  whan  that  he  may  : 
His  libertee  the  brid  desireth  ay. 

Let  take  a  cat,  and  foster  hire  with  milke 
And  tendre  flesh,  and  make  hire  couche  of  silke. 
And  let  hii*e  see  a  mous  go  by  the  wall, 
Anon  she  weiveth  milke  and  flesh,  and  all, 
And  every  deintee  that  ie  in  that  hous, 
Swiche  appetit  hath  she  to  ete  the  mous. 
Lo,  here  hath  kind  hire  domination. 
And  appetit  Aemeth  discretion. 

A  she-wolf  hath  also  a  vilains  kind  ; 
The  lewedeste  wolf  that  she  may  find. 
Or  lest  of  reputation,  wol  she  take 
In  time  whan  hire  lust  to  have  a  make. 

All  thise  ensamples  speke  I  by  thise  men 
That  ben  untrewe,  and  nothing  by  women. 
For  men  have  ever  a  likerous  appetit 
On  lower  thing  to  parforme  hir  delit 
Than  on  hir  wives,  be  they  never  so  faire, 
Ne  never  so  trewe,  ne  so  debonaire. 
Flesh  is  so  newefangle,  with  meschance, 
That  we  ne  con  in  nothing  have  plesauce 
That  souneth  unto  vertue  any  while. 

This  Phebus,  which  that  thought  upon  no  gile, 
Disceived  was  for  all  his  jolitee  : 
For  under  him  another  hadde  she, 
A  man  of  litel  reputation, 
Nought  worth  to  Phebus  in  comparison  : 
The  more  harme  is  ;  it  happeth  often  so  ; 
Of  which  ther  cometh  mochel  harme  and  wo. 

And  so  befell,  whan  Phebus  was  absent. 
His  wif  anon  hath  for  hire  lemman  sent. 
Hire  lemman  t  certes  that  is  a  knavish  speche. 
Foryeve  it  me,  and  that  I  you  beseche. 

The  wise  Plato  sayth,  as  ye  mow  rede, 
The  word  must  nede  accorden  with  the  dede. 
If  men  shul  tellen  proprely  a  thing, 
The  word  must  cosin  be  to  the  working. 
I  am  a  boistous  man,  right  thus  say  I ; 
Ther  is  no  difference  trewely 
Betwix  a  wif  that  is  of  high  degree, 
(If  of  hire  body  dishonest  she  be) 
And  any  poure  wenche,  other  than  this, 
(If  it  so  be  they  werken  both  amis) 
But,  for  the  gentll  is  in  estat  above. 
She  shai  be  doped  his  lady  and  his  love  ; 
And,  for  that  other  is  a  poure  woman. 
She  shal  be  cleped  his  wenche  and  his  lemman  : 
And  God  it  wote,  min  owen  dere  brother, 
Men  lay  as  low  that  on  as  lith  that  oUier. 

Right  so  betwix  a  titleles  tiraunt 
And  an  outlawe,  or  elles  a  thefe  erraunt. 
The  same  I  say,  ther  is  no  difference, 
(To  Alexander  told  was  this  sentence) 
But,  for  the  tyrant  is  of  greter  might 
By  force  of  meinie  for  to  sle  doun  right, 
And  brennen  hous  and  home,  and  make  all  plain, 
Lo,  therfore  is  he  cleped  a  capitain ; 
And,  for  the  outlawe  hath  but  smale  meinie. 
And  may  not  do  so  gret  an  harme  as  he, 
Ne  bring  a  contree  to  so  gret  meschiefc. 
Men  clepen  him  an  outlawe  or  a  thefe. 

But,  for  I  am  a  man  not  textuel, 
I  wol  not  tell  of  textes  never  a  del ; 
I  wol  go  to  my  tale,  as  I  began. 

Whan  Phebus  wif  had  sent  for  hire  lemman. 
Anon  they  wroughten  all  hir  lust  voiage. 
This  white  crowe,  that  heng  ay  in  the  cage. 


Beheld  hir  werke,  and  sayde  never  a  word : 
And  whan  that  home  was  come  Phebus  the  brd, 
This  crowe  song,  cuckow,  cuckow,  cuckow. 

What  t  brid,  quod  Phebus,  what  song  ungest 
thou  now  f 
Ne  were  thou  wont  so  merily  to  sing. 
That  to  my  herte  it  was  a  rejoysing 
To  here  thy  vois!  alas !  what  song  is  this ! 

By  God,  quod  he,  I  singe  not  amis. 
Phebus,  (quod  he)  for  all  thy  worthinesae, 
For  all  thy  beautee,  and  all  thy  gentillesse, 
For  all  thy  song,  and  all  thy  minstralcie. 
For  all  thy  waiting,  blered  is  thin  eye, 
With  on  of  litel  reputation, 
Not  worth  to  thee  as  in  comparison 
The  mountance  of  a  gnat,  so  mote  I  thrive ; 
For  on  thy  bedde  thy  wif  I  saw  him  swive. 

What  wol  you  more  1  Uie  crowe  anon  him  told 
By  sade  tokenes,  and  by  wordes  bold, 
How  that  his  wif  had  don  hire  lecherie 
Him  to  gret  shame,  and  to  gret  vilanie ; 
And  told  him  oft,  he  sawe  it  with  his  eyeo. 

This  Phebus  gan  awayward  for  to  wrien ; 
Him  thought  his  woful  herte  brast  atwo. 
His  bowe  ne  bent,  and  set  therin  a  flo ; 
And  in  his  ire  he  hath  his  wif  yslain  : 
This  is  the  effect,  ther  is  no  more  to  sain. 
For  sorwe  of  which  he  brake  his  minstralcie, 
Both  harpe  and  lute,  giteme,  and  sautrie ; 
And  eke  he  brake  his  arwes,  and  his  bowe  ; 
And  after  that  thus  spake  he  to  the  crowe. 

Traitour,  quod  he,  with  tonge  of  scorpion. 
Thou  hast  me  brought  to  my  confusion : 
Alas  that  I  was  wrought  I  why  n'ere  I  dede  1 

0  dere  wif,  o  gemme  of  lustyhede. 
That  were  to  me  so  sade,  and  eke  so  trewe, 
Now  liest  thou  ded,  with  face  pale  of  hewe, 
Ful  gilteles,  that  durst  I  swere  ywis. 

O  rakel  bond,  to  do  so  foule  a  mis. 
O  troubled  wit,  o  ire  reccheles. 
That  unavised  smitest  gilteles. 

0  wantrust,  ful  of  false  suspeoion, 
Wher  was  thy  wit  and  thy  discretion  t 

0,  every  man  beware  of  rakelnesse, 
Ne  trowe  no  thing  withouten  strong  witnesHw 
Smite  not  to  sone,  er  that  ye  weten  why, 
And  beth  avised  wel  and  sikerly. 
Or  ye  do  any  execution 
Upon  your  ire  for  suspecion. 
Alas  1  a  thousand  folk  hath  xakel  ire 
Fully  fordon,  and  brought  hem  in  the  mire. 
Alas  !  for  sorwe  I  wol  myseWen  sle. 

And  to  the  crowe,  o  false  thefe,  said  he^ 

1  wol  thee  quite  anon  thy  false  tale. 
Thou  song  whilom,  like  any  nightingale, 
Now  shalt  thou,  false  thefe,  thy  song  forgoo, 
And  eke  thy  white  fethers,  ererich  on, 

Ne  never  in  all  thy  lif  ne  shalt  thou  speke ; 
Thus  shul  men  on  a  traitour  ben  awreke. 
Thou  and  thin  ofspring  ever  sbnl  be  blake, 
Ne  never  swete  noise  shul  ye  make, 
But  ever  crie  ageins  tempest  and  rain. 
In  token,  that  thurgh  thee  my  wif  is  slain. 

And  to  the  crowe  he  stert,  and  that  anon, 
And  pulled  his  white  fethers  everich  on, 
And  made  him  blak,  and  raft  him  all  his  song 
And  eke  his  speche,  and  out  at  dore  him  flong 
Unto  the  devil,  which  I  him  betake ; 
And  for  this  cause  ben  alle  crowes  blake. 

Lordings,  by  this  eoaample,  I  yon  pny? 
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Beth  war«,  and  tiJceth  kepe  what  that  ye  say ; 

Ne  telleth  neTer  man  in  all  your  lif, 

How  thai  another  man  hath  dight  his  wif ; 

He  wol  you  hateu  mortally  certain. 

Din  Salomon,  as  wise  elerkes  sain, 

Tecbeth  a  man  to  kepe  his  tonge  wel ; 

But  SB  I  sayd,  I  am  not  textuel. 

But  natheles  thus  taughte  me  my  dame  ; 

My  son^  thinke  on  the  erowe  a  Goddes  name. 

Uy  tone,  kepe  wel  thy  tonge,  and  kepe  thy  frond  ; 

A  wicked  tonge  is  werse  than  a  fend : 

My  aone^  from  a  fende  men  may  hem  hlesse. 

Mr  sone,  God  of  his  endeles  goodnesse 

Walled  a  tonge  with  teeth,  and  lippes  eke. 

For  man  shnld  him  arisen  what  he  speke. 

Mj  sone,  ful  often  for  to  mochel  speche 

Hmth  many  a  man  ben  spilt,  as  elerkes  teche  ; 

Bat  lor  a  fitel  speche  avisedly 

is  no  man  shent,  to  speken  generally. 

My  sone,  thy  tonge  shuldest  thou  restreine 

At  alle  time,  but  whan  thou  dost  thy  peine 

To  speke  of  God  in  honour  and  prayere. 

Tbe  firste  Tertue,  sone,  if  thou  wolt  lere, 

Is  to  restreine,  and  kepen  wel  thy  tonge  ; 

Thus  leren  ehildren,  whan  that  they  be  yonge. 

My  ame,  of  mochel  speking  evil  avised, 

TW  lease  speking  had  ynough  su£Qsed, 


Ck)meth  mochel  harme ;  thus  was  me  told  and  taught ; 
In  mochel  speche  sinne  wanteth  naught. 
Wofit  thou  wherof  a  rakel  tonge  serveth  f 
Right  as  a  swerd  forcutteth  and  forkerveth 
An  arme  atwo,  my  dere  sone,  right  so 
A  tonge  cutteth  frendship  all  atwo. 
A  jangler  is  to  God  abhominable. 
Rede  Salomon,  so  wise  and  honourable, 
Rede  David  in  his  Psalroes,  rede  Senek. 
My  sone,  speke  not,  but  with  thyn  bed  thou  beck, 
Dissimule  as  thou  were  defe,  if  that  thou  here 
A  janglour  speke  of  perilous  matere. 
The  Fleming  sayth,  and  lerne  if  that  thee  lest. 
That  litel  jangling  causeth  mochel  rest. 
My  sone,  u  thou  no  wicked  word  hast  said. 
Thee  thar  not  dreden  for  to  be  bewraid  ; 
But  he  that  hath  missayd,  I  dare  wel  sain, 
He  may  by  no  way  clepe  his  word  again. 
Thing  that  is  sayd  is  sayd,  and  forth  it  goth. 
Though  him  repent,  or  be  him  never  so  loth. 
He  is  his  thral,  to  whom  that  he  hath  sayd 
•A  tale,  of  which  he  is  now  evil  apaid. 
My  sone,  beware,  and  be  non  auctour  news 
Of  tidings,  whether  they  ben  false  or  trewe ; 
Wher  so  thou  come,  amonges  high  or  lowe, 
Kepe  wel  thy  tonge,  and  thinke  upon  the  crowe. 
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Br  thai  the  Manciple  had  his  tale  ended, 
The  Sonne  fro  the  south  line  was  descended 
So  love,  that  it  ne  was  not  to  my  sight 
Ptgices  nine  and  twenty  as  of  hight. 
Foore  of  the  dok  it  was  tho,  as  I  gesse, 
Fur  eoleren  foot,  a  litel  more  or  lesse, 
My  shadow  was  at  thilke  time,  as  there, 
Of  swiebe  feet  as  my  lengths  parted  were 
In  six  feet  eqnal  of  proportion. 
Thcrwith  the  mones  exaltation, 
la  nene  Libra,  alway  gan  ascende, 
Ai  we  were  entring  at  the  thorpes  ende. 
For  wfaidi  our  boeite,  as  he  was  wont  to  gie. 
As  in  this  eas,  onr  jolly  oompai^nie, 
Sud  in  this  wise  ;  lordings,  everich  on, 
Now  laeketh  ns  no  tales  mo  than  on. 
Fulfilled  is  my  sentence  and  my  decree  ; 
I  trowe  that  we  han  herd  of  echo  degree. 
Almost  folfilled  is  myn  ordinance ; 
]  pray  to  God  so  yeve  him  right  good  chance, 
That  telleth  ns  this  tale  lustily. 

Sire  pieesty  juod  he,  art  thon  a  vicary  f 
Or  art  tboa  a  rerson  !  say  soth  by  thy  fay. 
Be  what  thon  be,  ne  breke  thon  not  our  play ; 
For  ererj  man,  save  thou,  hath  told  his  tale. 
Unbokel,  and  riiew  us  what  is  in  thy  male. 
For  ttewelv  me  thinketh  by  thy  chere, 
TboQ  tboldest  knitte  up  wel  a  gret  matere. 
Tf  11  us  a  fable  anon,  for  cockee  bones. 

This  Penoa  him  answered  al  at  ones  ; 


Thou  getest  fable  non  ytold  for  me. 

For  Poule,  that  writeth  unto  Timothe, 

Repreveth  hem  that  weiven  sothfastnesse. 

And  tellen  fables,  and  swiche  wretchednesse. 

Why  shuld  I  sowen  draf  out  of  my  list, 

Whan  I  may  sowen  whete,  if  that  me  list  1 

For  which  I  say,  if  that  you  list  to  here 

Moralitee,  and  vertuous  matere. 

And  than  that  ye  wol  yeve  me  audience, 

I  wold  ful  fain  at  Cristes  reverence 

Don  you  plesance  leful,  as  I  can. 

But  tmsteth  wel,  I  am  a  sotherne  man, 

I  cannot  geste,  rom,  ram,  ruf,  by  my  letter, 

And,  God  wote,  rime  hold  I  but  litel  better. 

And  therfore  if  you  list,  I  wol  not  glose, 

I  wol  you  tell  a  litel  tale  in  prose. 

To  knitte  up  all  this  feste,  and  make  an  ende  i 

And  Jesu  for  his  grace  wit  me  sends 

To  shewen  you  the  way  in  this  viage 

Of  thilke  parfit  glorious  pilgrimage. 

That  hight  Jerusalem  cel^tial. 

And  if  ye  vouchesauf,  anon  I  shal 

Beginne  upon  my  tale,  for  which  I  pray 

Tell  your  avis,  I  can  no  better  say. 

But  natheles  this  meditation 
I  put  it  ay  under  correction 
Of  elerkes,  for  I  am  not  textue! ; 
I  take  but  the  sentence,  tmsteth  me  wel. 
Therfore  I  make  a  protestation, 
That  I  wol  standen  to  correction. 

Upon  this  word  we  han  assented  sone  : 
For,  as  us  semed,  it  was  for  to  don. 
To  enden  in  som  vertuous  sentence, 
And  for  to  yeve  him  ppace  and  audience  ; 
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And  bade  our  hoste  he  shulde  to  him  say. 
That  alle  we  to  tell  his  tale  him  pray. 

Our  hoste  had  the  wordes  for  us  alle : 
Sire  preest,  quod  he,  now  faire  you  befalle  ; 
Say  what  you  list,  and  we  shul  gladly  here. 
And  with  that  word  he  said  in  this  manere  ; 
Telleth,  quod  he,  your  meditatioun. 
But  hasteth  you,  the  sonne  wol  adoun. 
Beth  fructuous,  and  that  in  litel  space. 
And  to  do  wel  God  sende  you  his  grace. 


THE  PERSONES  TALE. 


OuB  swete  Lord  Grod  of  heyen,  that  no  man  wol 
perish,  but  wol  that  we  coraen  all  to  the  know- 
feching  of  him,  and  to  the  blisful  lif  that  is  par- 
durable,  aroonesteth  us  by  the  Prophet  Jeremie, 
that  sayth  in  this  wise  :  Stondeth  upon  the  wayes, 
and  seeth  and  axeth  of  the  olde  pathes  ;  that  is  to 
say,  of  olde  sentences  ;  which  is  the  good  way :  , 
and  walketh  in  that  way,  and  ye  shul  finde  re- 
freshing  for  your  soules.  Many  bon  the  wayes 
spirituel  that  leden  folk  to  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist, 
and  to  the  regne  of  glory  :  of  which  wayes,  ther 
is  a  ful  noble  way,  and  wel  covenable,  which  may 
not  faille  to  roan  ne  to  woman,  that  thurgh  sinne 
hath  inisgon  fro  the  right  way  of  Jerusalem 
celestial  ;  and  this  way  is  cleped  penance ;  of 
which  man  shuld  gladly  herken  and  enqueren 
with  all  his  herte,  to  wete,  what  is  penance,  and 
whennes  it  is  cleped  penance,  and  how  many 
maneres  ben  of  actions  or  workings  of  penance, 
and  how  many  spices  ther  ben  of  penance,  and 
which  thinges  apperteinen  and  behoven  to  pe- 
nance, and  which  thinges  distroublen  penance. 

Seint  Ambrose  sayth.  That  penance  is  the 
plaining  of  man  for  the  gilt  that  he  hath  don,  and 
no  more  to  do  any  thing  for  which  him  ought  to 
plaine.  And  som  doctour  sayth  :  Penance  is  the 
waymenting  of  man  that  sorweth  for  his  sinne, 
and  peineth  himself,  for  he  hath  misdon.  Penance, 
with  certain  circumstances,  is  veray  repentance  of 
man,  that  holdeth  himself  in  sorwe  and  other 
peine  for  his  giltes :  and  for  he  shal  be  veray 
penitent,  he  "^^  first  bewailen  the  sinnes  that  he 
hath  don,  and  stedfastly  purposen  in  his  herte  to 
hi^ve  shrift  of  mouth,  and  to  don  satisfaction,  and 
never  to  don  thing,  for  which  him  ought  more  to 
oewayle  or  complaine,  and  to  continue  in  good 
werkes  :  or  ell es  his  repentance  may  not  availe. 
For  as  Seint  Isidor  sayth  ;  he  is  a  japer  and  a 
gabber,  and  not  verav  repentant,  that  eftsones 
doth  thing,  for  which  him  oweth  to  repent. 
Weping,  and  not  for  to  stint  to  do  sinne,  may  not 
availe.  But  natheles,  men  shuld  hope,  that  at 
every  time  that  man  falleth,  be  it  never  so  oft, 
that  he  may  arise  thurgh  penance,  if  he  have 
grace  :  but  certain,  it  is  gret  doute.  For  as  saith 
Seint  Gregorie  ;  unnethes  ariseth  he  out  of  sinne, 
that  is  charged  with  the  charge  of  evil  usage. 
And  therfore  repentant  folk,  that  stint  for  to  sinne, 
and  forlete  sinne  or  that  sinuA  forlete  hem,  holy 
chirche  holdeth  hem  siker  of  hir  salvation.  And 
he  tliat  sinneth,  and  veraily  repenteth  him  in  his 
last  day,  holy  chirche  yet  hopetli  his  salvation,  by 
the  grete  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist,  for  his 
repentance :  but  take  ye  the  siker  and  certain 
ir^y. 


And  now  sith  I  have  declared  you,  what  thing 
is  penance,  now  ye  shul  understond,  that  ther  beu 
three  actions  of  penance.  The  first  is,  that  a 
man  be  baptised  after  that  he  hath  sinned.  Seint 
Augustine  sayth  ;  but  he  be  penitent  for  his  old 
sinful  lif,  he  may  not  beginne  the  newe  dene  lif : 
for  certes,  if  he  be  baptised  without  penitence  of 
his  old  gilt,  he  feceiveth  the  marke  of  baptisme, 
but  not  the  grace,  ne  the  repiission  of  his  sinnes, 
til  he  have  veray  repentance.  Another  defaute 
i^  that  men  don  dedly  sinne  after  that  they  have 
received  baptisme.  The  thridde  defaute  is,  that 
men  fS&lI  in  venial  sinnes  after  hir  baptisme,  fro 
day  to  day.  Therof  sayth  Seint  Augustine,  that 
penance  of  good  and  humble  folk  is  the  penance 
of  every  day. 

The  spices  of  penance  ben  three.  That  on  of 
hem  is  solempne,  another  is  commune,  and  the 
thridde  privee.  Thilke  penance,  that  is  solempne,  is 
in  two  maneres  ;  as  to  be  put  out  of  holy  chirche  in 
lenton,  for  slaughter  of  children,  and  swiche  maner 
thing.  Another  is  whan  a  man  hath  sinned 
openly,  of  which  sinne  the  fame  is  openly  spoken 
in  the  contree :  and  than  holy  chirche  by  jugement 
distreyneth  him  for  to  do  open  penance.  Com- 
mun  penance  is,  that  preestes  enjoinen  men  in 
certain  cas :  as  for  to  go  para  venture  naked  on 
pilgrimage,  or  bare  foot.  Privee  penance  is 
thilke,  that  men  don  all  day  for  privee  sinnes,  of 
which  we  shrive  us  prively,  and  receive  privee 
penance. 

Now  shalt  thou  understond  what  is  behoveful 
and  necessaiy  to  every  parfit  penance  :  and  this 
stout  on  three  thinges  ;  contrition  of  herte,  con- 
fession  of  mouth,  and  satisfaction.  For  which 
sayth  Seint  John  Chrisostome :  penance  distreineth 
a  man  to  accept  benignely  every  peine,  that  him 
is  enjoined,  witn  contrition  of  herte,  and  shrift  of 
mouth,  with  satisfaction,  and  working  of  all  maner 
humilitee.  And  this  is  fruitful  penanoe  avenst 
tho  three  thinges,  in  which  we  wrathen  oar  Lord 
Jesu  Crist :  this  is  to  say,  by  delit  in  thinking,  by 
rechelesnesse  in  speking,  and  by  wicked  i»inful 
working.  And  ayeust  these  wicked  giltes  is 
penance,  that  may  be  likened  unto  a  tree. 

The  rote  of  this  tree  is  contrition,  that  hideth 
him  in  the  herte  of  him  that  is  veray  repentant, 
right  as  the  rote  of  the  tree  hideth  him  in  tlie 
erthe.  Of  this  rote  of  contrition  springeth  a 
stalke,  that  bereth  branches  and  loves  of  confes- 
sion, and  fruit  of  satisfaction.  Of  which  Crist 
sayth  in  his  gospell ;  doth  ye  digne  fhiit  of  pent, 
tence ;  for  by  this  fruit  mow  men  understonde 
and  knowe  this  tree,  and  not  by  the  rote  that  is 
hid  in  the  herte  of  man,  ne  by  the  branches,  ne 
the  leves  of  confession.  And  therfore  our  Lord 
Jesu  Crist  saith  thus ;  by  the  fniit  of  hem  thai 
ye  knowe  hem.  Of  this  rote  also  springeth  a 
seed  of  grace,  which  seed  is  moder  of  sikernesae, 
and  this  seed  ia  eger  and  bote.  The  graee  of 
this  seed  springeth  of  God,  thurgh  remembranee 
on  the  day  of  dome,  and  on  the  peines  of  belle. 
Of  this  matere  saith  Salomon,  that  in  the  dredeof 
God  man  forletteth  his  sinne.  The  hete  of  this 
sede  is  the  love  of  God,  and  the  desiring  of  the 
joye  perdurable.  This  hete  draweth  the  herte  of 
man  to  God,  and  doth  him  hate  his  sinne.  For 
60th  ly,  ther  is  nothing  that  savoureth  so  sote  to  a 
child,  as  the  milke  of  his  norice,  ne  nothing  »  to 
him  more  abhominable  than  that  milke,  whan  it  i* 
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medled  with  other  mete.  Right  so  the  sinful 
DMui  that  loveth  his  sinne,  hira  semeth,  that  it  is  to 
bim  most  swete  of  any  thing  ;  but  fro  that  time 
that  he  loveth  sadly  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist,  and  de> 
nredi  the  lif  perdurable,  ther  is  to  bim  nothing 
more  abhominable.  For  sothly  the  lawe  of  God 
is  the  loTe  of  God.  For  which  David  the  prophet 
Myth  ;  I  have  loved  thy  lawe,  and  hated  wicked, 
nease  :  he  that  loveth  God,  kepeth  his  lawe  and 
bi^  word.  This  tree  saw  the  prophet  Daniel  in 
tpirit,  upon  the  vision  of  Nabuchodonosor,  whan 
be  eoiiii!)eiled  him  to  do  penance.  Penance  is  the 
tree  of  lif,  to  hem  that  it  receiven  :  and  he  that 
lioldeth  him  in  veray  penance,  is  blisful,  after  the 
teaieoee  of  Salomon. 

In  this  penance  or  contrition  man  shal  under- 
itond  foure  thtnges  ;  that  is  to  say,  what  is  eoutri- 
tioa  ;  and  which  ben  the  causes  that  moven  a  man 
to  oontrition  ;  and  how  he  shuld  be  contrite  ;  and 
vhat  eootrition  availeth  to  the  soule.  Than  is  it 
Uios,  that  contrition  is  the  veray  soi*we  that  a  man 
neeivcih  in  his  herte  for  his  sinnes,  with  sad  pur- 
pos  to  shriven  him,  and  to  do  penance,  and  never 
more  to  don  sinne.  And  this  sorwe  shal  be  in  this 
maner,  as  sayth  Setnt  Bernard  ;  it  shal  ben  bevy 
and  grevoos,  and  ful  sharpe  and  poinant  in  herte  ; 
first,  for  a  man  hath  agilted  his  Lord  and  his 
ereatonr ;  and  more  sharpe  and  poinant,  for  he 
Aath  agilted  his  father  celestial ;  and  yet  more 
^barpe  and  poinant,  for  he  hath  wrathed  and 
sgilted  him  that  boughte  him,  that  with  his  pre- 
cious Mod  hath  delivered  us  fro  the  bondes  of  sinne, 
and  fino  the  crueltee  of  the  devil,  and  fro  the  peines 
ofheUe. 

The  caosee  that  ought  to  move  a  man  to  contri- 
tion ben  size.  First,  a  man  shal  reroembre  him  of 
hissinn^fi.,  But  loke  that  that  remembrance  ne  be 
to  him  no  delit,  by  no  way,  but  grete  shame  and 
sorwe  for  his  sinnes.  For  Job  sayth,  sinful  men 
doo  verkes  worthy  of  confession.  And  therfore 
■ayth  Ezeehiel ;  I  wol  remembre  me  all  the  yeres 
of  ny  lif,  in  the  bittemesse  of  my  herte.  And  God 
Myth  in  the  Apocalipse ;  remembre  you  fro  whens 
that  ye  ben  fiJI,  for  before  the  time  that  ye  sinned, 
ye  veren  children  of  God,  and  Hmmes  of  the  regno 
of  God  ;  bat  for  your  sinne  ye  ben  waxen  thral  and 
fcule ;  membres  of  the  fende  ;  hate  of  angels ; 
•daander  of  holy  chircbe,  and  fode  of  the  false 
■erpent  ;  perpetuel  matere  of  the  fire  of  helle  ;  and 
jH  more  foale  and  abhominable,  for  ye  trespassen 
•»  oft  times,  as  doth  the  hound  that  tometh  again 
to  ete  his  owen  spewing  ;  and  yet  fouler,  for  your 
kwg  coatinning  in  sinne,  and  your  sinful  u<(age,  for 
vbidi  ye  be  roten  in  your  sinnes,  as  a  beest  in  his 
dDQge.  Swiche  manere  though tes  make  a  man  to 
have  shame  of  his  sinne,  and  no  delit ;  as  God  saith, 
by  the  Prophet  Ezeehiel  ;  ye  shul  remembre  you 
of  your  wayes,  and  they  shul  displese  you.  Sothly, 
■ones  ben  the  waies  that  lede  folk  to  hell. 

The  second  cause  that  ought  to  make  a  man  to 
have  disdeigne  of  sinne  is  this,  that,  as  saith  Seint 
Peter,  who  so  doth  sinne,  is  thral  to  sinne,  and 
linne  potteth  a  man  in  gret  thraldom.  And  ther- 
fore sayth  the  Prophet  Ezeehiel ;  I  went  sorweful, 
and  had  disdeigne  of  myself.  Certes,  wel  ought  a 
Baa  have  disdeigne  of  sinne,  and  withdrawe  him 
fro  that  thraldom  and  vilany.  And  lo,  what  sayth 
Seoeke  in  this  mater.  He  saith  thus ;  though  I 
wist,  that  neither  God  ne  man  shuld  never  know 
ic»  yet  woM  I  have  disdeigne  for  to  do  sinne.    And 


the  same  Seneke  also  sayth :  I  am  borne  to  greter 
t  hinges,  than  to  be  thral  to  my  body,  or  for  to  make 
of  my  body  a  thral.  Ne  a  fouler  thral  may  no  man, 
ne  woman,  make  of  his  body,  than  for  to  yeve  his 
body  to  sinne.  Al  were  it  the  foulest  chorle,  or 
the  foulest  woman  that  liveth,  and  lest  of  value, 
yet  IB  he  than  more  foule,  and  more  in  servitude. 
Ever  fro  the  higher  degree  that  man  falleth,  the 
more  is  he  thral,  and  more  to  God  and  to  the  world 
vile  and  abhominable.  0  good  God,  wel  ought  a 
man  have  disdeigne  of  sinne,  sith  that  thurgh  sinne, 
ther  he  was  free,  he  is  made  bond.  And  therfore 
sayth  Seint  Augustine :  if  thou  hast  disdeigne  of 
thy  servant,  if  he  offend  or  sinne,  have  thou  than 
disdeigne,  that  thou  thy  self  shuldest  do  sinne. 
Take  reward  of  thin  owen  value,  that  thou  ne  be 
to  foule  to  thyself.  Alas  !  wel  oughten  they  than 
have  disdeigne  to  be  servants  and  thral les  to  sinne, 
and  sore  to  be  ashamed  of  hemself,  that  God  of  his 
endles  goodnesse  hath  sette  in  high  estat,  or  yeve 
hem  witte,  strength  of  body,  hele,  beautee,  or  pros- 
pentee,  and  bought  hem  fro  the  deth  with  his  herte 
blood,  that  they  so  unkindly  agains  his  gentillesse, 
quiten  him  so  vilainsly,  to  slaughter  of  liir  owen 
soules.  0  good  God  !  ye  women  that  ben  of  gret 
beautee,  remembreth  you  on  the  proverbe  of  Salo- 
mon, that  likeneth  a  faire  woman,  that  is  a  fool  of 
hire  body,  to  a  ring  of  gold  that  is  worne  in  the 
groine  of  a  sowe :  for  right  as  a  sowe  wroteth  in 
every  ordure,  so  wroteth  she  hire  beautee  in 
stinking  ordure  of  sinne. 

The  thridde  cause,  that  ought  to  move  a  man  to 
contrition,  is  drede  of  the  day  of  dome,  and  of  the 
horrible  peines  of  helle.  For  as  Seint  Jerome 
sayth  :  at  every  time  that  me  remembreth  of  the 
day  of  dome,  I  quake :  for  whan  I  ete  or  drinke, 
or  do  what  so  I  do,  ever  semeth  me  that  tlie  trompe 
sowneth  in  min  ores :  riseth  ye  up  that  ben  ded, 
and  Cometh  to  the  jugement.  O  good  God  !  moche 
ought  a  man  to  drede  swiche  a  jugement,  ther  as 
we  shul  be  alle,  as  Seint  Poule  sayth,  before  tlie 
streit  jugement  of  oure  Lord  Jesu  Crist ;  wheras 
he  shal  make  a  general  congregation,  wheras  no 
man  may  be  absent ;  for  certes  ther  availeth  non 
essoine  ne  non  excusation  ;  and  not  only,  that  our 
defautes  shul  be  juged,  but  eke  that  all  our  werkes 
shul  openly  be  knowen.  And,  as  sayth  Seint 
Bernard,  ther  ne  shal  no  pleting  availe,  ne  no 
sleight  :  we  shal  yeve  rekening  of  evericli  idle 
word.  Ther  shal  we  have  a  juge  that  may  not  be 
deceived  ne  corrupt ;  and  why  1  fur  certes,  all  our 
thoughtes  ben  discovered,  as  to  him :  ne  for  prayer, 
ne  for  mode,  he  wil  not  be  corrupt.  And  therfore 
saith  Salomon :  the  wrath  of  God  ne  wol  not  spare  no 
wight,  for  prayer  ne  for  yeft.  And  therfore  at  the 
day  of  dome  ther  is  non  hope  to  escape.  Wherfore^ 
as  sayth  Seint  Anselme,  ful  gret  anguish  shal  tlie 
sinful  folk  have  at  that  time :  ther  shal  be  the 
steme  and  wroth  juge  sitting  above,  and  under 
him  the  horrible  pitte  of  helle  open,  to  destroy  him 
that  wolde  not  beknowen  his  sinnes,  which  sinnes 
shuUen  openly  be  shewed  before  God  and  before 
every  creature  :  and  on  the  left  side,  mo  Divels 
than  any  herte  may  thinke,  for  to  hary  and  drawe 
the  sinful  soules  to  the  pitte  of  belie  :  and  within 
the  hertes  of  folk  shal  be  the  biting  conscience, 
and  without  forth  shal  be  the  world  all  brenning. 
Whither  than  shal  the  wretched  soule  flee  to  hide 
him  1  Certes  he  may  not  hide  hira,  he  must  come 
forth  and  sh^we  him.     For  certes,  as  saith  Seint 
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Jerome,  the  erth  shal  cast  him  out  of  it,  and  the 
see,  and  also  the  aire,  tiiat  shal  he  ful  of  thonder 
clappes  and  lightnings.  Now  sothly,  who  so  wil 
remembre  him  of  these  thinges,  I  gesse  that  his 
sinnes  shal  not  tome  him  to  del  it,  but  to  grete 
sorwe,  for  drede  of  the  peine  of  helle.  And  ther- 
fore  saith  Job  to  God  :  suffer.  Lord,  that  I  may 
a  while  bewaile  and  bewepe,  or  I  go  without  re- 
torning  to  the  derke  londe,  ycovered  with  the 
derkenesse  of  deth  ;  to  the  londe  of  misese  and  of 
derkenesse,  wheras  is  the  ehadowe  of  deth ;  wherns 
is  non  ordre  ne  ordinance,  but  grisly  drede  that 
ever  shal  last.  Lo,  here  may  ye  see,  that  Job 
prayed  respite  a  while,  to  bewope  and  waile  his 
trespas :  for  sothely  on  day  of  respite  is  better 
than  all  the  tresour  of  this  world.  And  for  as 
moche  as  a  man  may  acquite  himself  before  God 
by  penitence  in  this  world,  and  not  by  tresour, 
therfore  shuld  he  pray  to  God  to  yeve  him  respite 
a  while,  to  bewepen  and  bewailen  his  trespas :  for 
certes,  all  the  sorwe  that  a  man  might  make  fro 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  n'is  but  a  litel  thing, 
at  regard  of  the  sorwe  of  helle.  The  cause  why 
that  Job  clepeth  belle  the  londe  of  derkenesse ; 
understondeth,  that  he  clepeth  it  londe  or  erth,  for 
it  is  stable  and  never  shal  faile  ;  and  derke,  for 
he  that  is  in  helle  hath  defaute  of  light  naturel ; 
for  certes  the  derke  light,  that  shal  come  out  of 
the  fire  that  ever  shal  brenne,  shall  tome  hem  all 
to  peine  that  be  in  helle,  for  it  sheweth  hem  the 
horrible  Divels  that  hem  turmenten.  Covered 
with  the  derkenesse  of  deth  ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
he  that  is  in  helle,  shal  have  defaute  of  the  sight 
of  Grod  ;  for  certes  the  sight  of  God  is  the  lif  per- 
durable. The  derknesse  of  deth,  ben  tiie  sinnes 
that  the  wretched  man  hath  don,  which  tliat  dis- 
troublen  him  to  see  the  face  of  God,  right  as  a 
derke  cloud  betwene  us  and  the  sonne.  It  is  londe 
of  misese,  because  that  ther  ben  three  mane^  of 
defautes  ayeust  three  thinges  that  folk  of  this 
world  han  in  this  present  lif ;  that  is  to  say,  ho- 
noures,  delites,  and  richesses.  Ayenst  honour  have 
they  in  helle  shame  and  confusion :  for  wel  ye  wote, 
that  men  depen  honour  the  reverence  that  man 
doth  to  man  ;  but  in  helle  is  non  honour  ne  reve- 
reuce  ;  for  certes  no  more  reverence  shal  be  don 
ther  to  a  king,  than  to  a  knave.  For  which  God 
sayth  by  the  Prophet  Jeremie  ;  the  folk,  that  me 
despisen,  shal  be  in  despite.  Honour  is  also  eleped 
gret  lordeship.  Ther  shal  no  wight  serven  other, 
but  of  harme  and  turment.  Honour  is  also  eleped 
gret  dignitee  and  highnesse ;  but  in  helle  shal 
they  be  alio  fortroden  of  divels.  As  Grod  saith  ; 
the  horrible  Divels  shul  gon  and  comen  upon  the 
hedes  of  dampned  folk  :  and  this  is,  for  as  moche 
as  the  higher  that  they  were  in  this  present  lif, 
the  more  shul  they  be  abated  and  defouled  in  helle. 
Ayenst  the  richesse  of  this  world  shul  they  have 
misese  of  poverte,  and  this  poverte  shal  be  in 
foure  thinges :  in  defaute  of  tresour ;  of  which 
David  sayth  ;  the  riche  folk  that  enbraceden  and 
oneden  all  hir  herte  to  tresour  of  this  world,  shul 
slepe  in  the  sloping  of  deth,  and  nothing  ne  shul 
they  find  in  hir  hondes  of  all  hir  tresour.  And 
moreover,  the  misese  of  helle  shal  be  in  defaute  of 
mete  and  drink.  For  God  sayth  thus  by  Moy^es : 
they  shul  be  wasted  with  honger,  and  the  briddes 
of  helle  shul  devoure  hem  with  bitter  deth,  and 
the  gall  of  the  dragon  shal  ben  hir  drinke,  and  the 
/enime  of  the  dragon  hir  morsels.    And  further 


over  hir  misese  shal  be  in  defaute  of  clothing,  for 
they  shul  be  naked  in  body,  as  of  clothing,  save 
the  fire  in  which  they  brenne,  and  other  filthcs  ; 
and  naked  shul  thev  be  in  aoule,  of  all  maner  Tep* 
tues,  which  that  is  the  clothing  of  the  soale. 
Wher  ben  than  the  gay  robes,  and  softe  shetea, 
and  the  fyn  shertes !  Lo,  what  sayth  Crod  of 
heven  by  the  Prophet  Esaie,  that  under  hem  ahol 
be  strewed  mothes,  and  hir  covertures  shnl  ben 
of  wormes  of  helle.  And  further  over  hir  miscM 
shal  be  in  defaute  of  frendes,  for  he  is  not  poare 
that  hath  good  frendes :  but  ther  is  no  frend  ;  for 
neither  God  ne  no  good  creature  shal  be  frend  to 
hem,  and  everich  of  hem  shal  hate  other  with 
dedly  hate.  The  sonnes  and  the  doughters  shal 
rebel  ayenst  father  and  mother,  and  kinred  ayenst 
kinred,  and  chiden  and  despisen  echo  other,  both 
day  and  night,  as  God  sayth  by  the  Prophet 
Micheas.  And  the  loving  children,  that  whilom 
loveden  so  fleshly,  everich  of  hem  wold  eten  other 
if  they  might.  For  how  shuld  they  love  togeder 
in  the  peines  of  helle,  whan  they  hated  echo  other  in 
the  proeperitee  of  this  lif !  For  trusts  wel,  hir 
fleshly  love  was  dedly  hate.  As  saith  the  Prophet 
David :  who  so  that  loveth  wickednesse,  be  hatetfa 
his  owen  soule,  and  who  so  hateth  his  owen  soale, 
certes  he  may  love  nou  other  wight  in  no  m&nere : 
and  therfore  in  helle  is  no  solace  ne  nofrendship,but 
ever  the  more  kinredes  that  ben  in  helle,  the  more 
cursing,  the  more  chiding,  and  the  more  dedly 
hate  ther  is  among  hem.  And  further  over  ther 
they  shul  have  defaute  of  all  manor  delites,  for 
certes  delites  ben  after  the  appetites  of  the  five  wittes, 
as  sight,  hering,  smelling,  savouring,  and  toudiing. 
But  m  helle  hir  sight  shal  be  ful  of  derkenesse  and 
of  smoke,  and  hir  eyen  ful  of  teres ;  and  hir  hering 
ful  of  waimenting  and  grinting  of  teeth,  as  sayth 
Jesu  Crist :  hir  nosethirles  shul  be  ful  of  stinking ; 
and,  as  saith  Esay  the  Prophet,  hir  saTouring 
shal  be  ful  of  bitter  galle  ;  and  touching  of  ail  hti 
body,  shal  be  covoKd  with  fire  that  never  shal 
quenche,  and  with  wormes  that  never  shal  die,  as 
Grod  sayth  by  the  mouth  of  Esay.  And  for  as 
moche  as  they  shul  not  wene  that  they  mow  dien 
for  peine,  and  by  deth  flee  fro  peine,  that  mow 
they  understonde  in  the  word  of  Job,  that  sayth  ; 
Ther  is  the  shadow  of  deth.  Certes  a  ahadowe 
hath  likenesse  of  the  thing  of  which  it  is  shadowed, 
but  shadows  is  not  the  same  thing  of  which  it  is 
shadowed  :  right  so  fareth  the  peine  of  helle  ;  it 
is  like  deth,  for  the  horrible  anguish  ;  and  why  f 
for  it  peineth  hem  ever  as  though  they  shuld  die 
anon  ;  but  certes  they  shnl  not  dien.  For  as 
sayth  Seint  Gregory  ;  To  wretched  caitilies  shal  be 
deth  withouten  deth,  and  ende  withonten  ende, 
and  defaute  withouten  failing  ;  for  hir  deth  shal 
alway  live,  and  hir  ende  shal  ever  more  beginne, 
and  hir  defaute  shal  never  faile.  And  therfore 
sayth  Seint  John  the  Evangelist ;  They  shul  foiow 
deth,  and  they  shul  not  finds  him,  and  th^  shul 
desire  to  die,  and  deth  shal  flee  from  hem.  And 
eke  Job  saith,  that  in  helle  is  non  oi<dre  of  rale. 
And  al  be  it  so,  that  God  hath  create  all  thing  in 
right  ordre,  and  nothing  withouten  ordre,  but  all 
thinges  ben  ordred  and  nombred,  yet  natheles  they 
that  ben  dampned  ben  nothing  In  ordre,  ne  hold 
non  ordre.  For  the  erth  shal  here  hem  no  fruite  : 
(for,  as  the  Prophet  David  sayeth,  God  shal  destroy 
the  fruite  of  the  erth,  as  fro  hem)  ne  water  shml 
yeve  hem  no  moisture,  ne  the  aire  no  refireibiny^ 
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De  the  fire  no  light.  For  as  Gayth  Seint  Basil ; 
The  braming  of  the  (ire  of  this  world  shal  God 
feve  in  h^le  to  hem  that  ben  dampned,  but  the 
liffat  and  the  derenesse  shal  be  yeve  in  heven  to 
h»  children  ;  right  as  the  good  man  yeveth  flesh 
to  his  children,  and  bones  to  his  houndes.  And 
for  they  shal  have  non  hope  to  escape,  sayth  Job 
at  last,  that  ther  shal  horronr  and  grisly  drede 
dweUea  withouten  ende.  Horrour  is  alway  drede 
of  harme  that  is  to  oome,  and  this  drede  shal  alway 
dwell  in  the  hertes  of  hem  that  ben  dampned. 
Aod  tlierfore  ban  they  lome  all  hir  hope  for  seven 
SMSCB.  First,  for  (Jod  that  is  hir  juge  shal  be 
vitfaovten  mercie  to  hem ;  and  they  may  not  plese 
lim  ;  ne  son  of  his  halwes  ;  ne  they  may  yoye 
aothhig  for  hir  raunsom ;  ne  ^ey  have  no  vols  to 
neke  to  him  ;  ne  they  may  not  flee  fro  peine  ;  ne 
tnej  have  no  goodnesse  m  hem  that  they  may 
dMw  to  deliver  hem  fro  peine.  And  therfore 
Myth  Salomon ;  The  wicked  man  dieth,  and  whan 
he  is  ded,  he  shal  have  non  hope  to  escape  fro 
peine.  Who  so  than  wold  wel  nnderstonde  these 
and  bethinke  him  wel  that  he  hath  deserved 
peines  for  his  sinnes,  certes  he  shulde  have 
talent  to  siffhen  and  to  wepe,  than  for  to 
Mge  and  playe.  For  as  8a}'th  Salomon  ;  Whoso 
that  had  the  science  to  know  the  peines  that  ben 
Mlablished  and  ordeined  for  sinne,  he  wold  forsake 
■one.  That  science,  saith  Seint  Austin,  maketh 
a  man  to  waimenten  in  his  herte. 

The  foorthe  point,  that  oughte  make  a  man 
have  oontrition,  is  the  sorweful  remembrance  of 
the  good  dedes  that  he  hath  lefte  to  don  hero  in 
erthei,  and  also  the  good  that  he  hath  lome. 
Sodily  the  good  werkee  that  he  hath  lefte,  either 
Ibey  be  the  good  werkes  that  he  wrought  er  he 
fell  into  dedly  sinne,  or  elles  the  good  werkes  that 
he  wToogfat  while  he  lay  in  sinne.  Sothly  the 
good  werkes  that  he  did  before  that  he  fell  in 
dedSy  sinne,  l)en  all  mortified,  astoned,  and  dulled 
by  the  eft  sinning :  the  other  werkes  that  he 
vrougfat  while  he  lay  in  "Binne,  they  ben  utterly 
ded,  as  to  the  lif  perdurable  in  heven.  Than 
tittlke  good  werkes  that  ben  mortified  by  eft  sin- 
ning, which  he  did  while  he  was  in  charitee, 
BMNm  never  quicken  ayen  without  veray  penitence. 
And  therof  sayth  God  by  the  mouth  of  Ezechiel ; 
if  the  rightful  man  retome  again  fro  his  right- 
wiiewBe  and  do  wickednesse,  shal  he  liven  f  nay  ; 
for  all  the  good  werkes  that  he  hath  wrought, 
■httl  never  be  in  remembrance,  for  he  shal  die  in 
his  sinne.  And  upon  thilke  chapitre  sayth  Seint 
Gregorie  thus  ;  that  we  shal  uuderstonde  this 
prindpally,  that  when  we  don  dedly  sinne,  it  is  for 
nooght  than  to  remembre  or  drawe  into  memorie 
the  f^ood  werkes  that  we  have  wrought  befom  : 
Cor  certes  in  the  working  of  dedly  sinne,  ther  is 
no  trust  in  no  good  work  that  we  have  don 
hefom ;  that  is  to  say,  as  for  to  have  therby  the 
faf  perdurable  in  heven.  But  natheles,  the  good 
nrrkea  quicken  again  and  comen  again,  and  helpe 
and  avalle  to  have  the  lif  perdurable  in  heven, 
vhan  we  have  oontrition :  but  sothly  the  good 
werkes  that  men  don  while  they  ben  in  dedly 
•iaoe,  for  as  moche  as  they  were  don  in  dedly 
»boe,  they  may  never  quicken  :  for  certes,  thing 
that  never  had  lif,  may  never  quicken:  and 
natbeieay  al  be  it  so  that  they  availen  not  to  have 
the  lif  perdurable,  yet  availen  they  to  abreggen 
*ht  peine  of  helle,  or  elles  to  get  temporal  rich- 


esses,  or  elles  that  God  wol  the  rather  enlumine 
or  light  the  herte  of  the  sinful  man  to  have 
repentance  ;  and  eke  they  availen  for  to  usen  a 
man  to  do  good  werkes,  that  the  fende  have  the 
lesse  power  of  his  soule.  And  thus  the  curteii 
Lord  Jesu  Crist  ne  woll  that  no  good  work  that 
men  don  be  loste,  for  in  somwhat  it  shal  availe. 
But  for  as  moche  as  the  good  werkes  that  men 
don  while  they  ben  in  good  lif,  ben  all  amortised 
by  sinne  folowing,  and  eke  sith  all  the  good  werkes 
that  men  don  while  they  ben  in  dedly  sinne,  ben 
utterly  ded,  as  for  to  have  the  lif  pextlurable,  wel 
may  that  man,  that  no  good  werk  ne  doth,  sing 
thilke  newe  Frenshe  song,  J'ay  tout  perdu  mon 
tempM,  et  mon  labour.  For  certes  sinne  bereveth 
a  man  both  goodnesse  of  nature,  and  eke  the 
goodnesse  of  grace.  For  sothly  the  grace  of  the 
holy  gost  fitreth  like  fire  that  may  not  ben  idle  ; 
for  fire  faileth  anon  as  it  forletteth  his  werkinj;, 
and  right  so  grace  faileth  anon  as  it  forletteth  his 
working.  Than  leseth  the  sinful  man  the  good- 
nesse of  glorie,  that  only  is  hight  to  good  men 
that  labouren  and  werken  wel.  Wel  may  he  be 
sory  than,  that  oweth  all  his  lif  to  God,  as  long  as 
he  hath  lived,  and  also  as  long  as  he  shid  live, 
that  no  goodnesse  ne  hath  to  paie  with  his  dette 
to  God,  to  whom  he  oweth  all  his  lif :  for  trust 
wel  he  shal  yeve  accomptes,  as  sayth  Seint  Ber- 
nard, of  all  the  goodes  that  ban  ben  yeven  him  in 
this  present  lif,  and  how  he  hath  hem  dispended, 
in  so  moche  that  ther  shal  not  perishe  an  here  of 
his  hod,  ne  a  moment  of  an  houre  ne  shal  not 
perishe  of  his  time,  that  he  ne  shal  yeve  therof  a 
rekening. 

The  fifthe  thing,  that  ought  to  move  a  man  to 
contrition,  is  remembrance  of  the  passion  that  our 
Lord  Jesu  Crist  suffered  for  our  sinnes.  For  as 
sayth  Seint  Bernard,  While  that  I  live,  I  shal 
have  remembrance  of  the  travailes  that  our  Lord 
Jesu  Crist  suffered  in  preching,  his  werinesse  in 
traveling,  his  temptations  whan  he  £uted,  his  long 
wakinges  whan  he  prayed,  his  teres  whan  he  wept 
for  pitee  of  good  peple  :  the  wo  and  the  shame, 
and  the  filthe  that  men  sayden  to  him :  of  the 
foule  spitting  that  men  spitten  in  his  face,  of  the 
buffettes  that  men  yave  him  :  of  the  foule  roouthes 
and  of  the  foule  reproves  that  men  saiden  to 
him  :  of  the  nayles  with  which  he  was  nailed  to 
the  croflse ;  and  of  all  the  remenant  of  his  passion, 
that  he  suffred  for  mannes  sinne,  and  nothing  for 
his  gilte.  And  here  ye  shul  understand  that  in 
mannes  sinne  is  every  manor  order,  or  ordinance, 
toumed  up  so  doun.  For  it  is  soth,  that  God  and 
reeon,  and  sensualitee,  and  the  body  of  man,  ben 
ordained,  that  everich  of  thise  foure  thinges  shuld 
have  lordship  over  that  other  :  as  thus ;  God 
shuld  have  lordship  over  reson,  and  reson  over 
sensualitee,  and  sensualitee  over  the  body  of  man. 
But  sothly  whan  man  sinneth,  all  this  ordre,  cr 
ordinance,  is  turned  up  so  doun  ;  and  tlierfore 
than,  for  as  moche  as  reson  of  man  ne  wol  not  be 
subg^t  ne  obeisant  to  God,  that  is  his  lord  by 
right,  therfore  leseth  it  the  lordship  that  it  shuld 
have  over  sensualitee,  and  eke  over  the  body  of 
man  ;  and  why  1  for  sensualitee  rebelleth  than 
ayenst  reson  :  and  by  that  way  leseth  reson  the 
lordship  over  sensualitee,  and  over  the  body.  For 
right  as  reson  is  rebel  to  Grod,  right  so  is  sen- 
sualitee rebel  to  reson,  and  the  body  also.  And 
certes  this  dinordinance,  and  this  rebellion,  our 
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Lord  Jesu  Crist  abought  upon  his  precious  body 
ful  dere  :  and  herkeneth  in  whiche  wise.  For  as 
moche  as  x^eson  is  rebel  to  God,  therfore  is  man 
worthy  to  have  sorwe,  and  to  be  ded.  This  suf- 
fred  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist  for  man,  after  that  he 
had  be  betraied  of  his  disciple,  and  distreined  and 
bounde,  so  that  his  blood  brast  out  at  every  nail 
of  his  hondes,  as  saith  Seint  Augustin.  And 
ferthermore,  for  as  moche  as  reson  of  man  wol 
not  daunt  sensualitee  whan  it  may,  therfore  is 
man  worthy  to  have  shame :  and  this  suffered 
our  Lord  Jeeu  Crist  for  man,  whan  they  spitten  in 
his  visage.  And  fertherover,  for  as  moche  as  the 
caitif  body  of  man  is  rebel  both  to  reson  and  to 
sensualitee,  therfore  it  is  worthy  the  deth :  and 
this  suffered  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist  upon  the  croese, 
wheras  ther  was  no  part  of  his  body  free,  without 
grete  peine  and  bitter  passion.  And  all  this  suf- 
li*ed  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist  that  never  forfaited  ;  and 
thus  sayd  he  :  To  mochel  am  I  peined,  for  thinges 
that  I  never  deserved  :  and  to  moche  defouled  for 
shendship  that  man  is  worthy  to  have.  And 
therfore  may  the  sinful  man  wel  say,  as  sayth 
Seint  Bemai*d  :  Accui'sed  be  the  bittemesse  of 
my  sinne,  for  whiche  ther  must  be  suffered  so 
moche  bitternesse.  For  certes,  after  the  divers 
discordance  of  our  wickednesse  was  the  passion  of 
Jesu  Crist  ordeined  in  divers  thinges  ;  as  thus. 
Certes  sinful  mannes  soule  is  betraied  of  the 
divel,  by  coveitise  of  temporel  prosperitee  ;  and 
scorned  by  disceite,  whan  he  cheseth  fleshly 
delitps  ;  and  yet  it  is  turmented  by  impatience  of 
adversitee,  and  bespet  by  servage  and  subjection 
of  sinne  ;  and  at  the  last  it  is  slain  finally.  For 
this  discordance  of  sinful  man,  was  Jesu  Crist 
first  betraied  ;  and  after  that  was  he  bounde,  that 
came  for  to  unbinde  us  of  sinne  and  of  peine. 
Than  was  he  beseemed,  that  only  shuld  have  ben 
honoured  in  alle  thinges  and  of  alle  thinges.  Than 
was  his  visage,  that  ought  to  be  desired  to  be  seen 
of  all  mankind  (in  which  visage  angels  desiren  to 
loke)  vilaiusly  bespet.  Than  was  he  scourged 
that  nothing  had  trespassed ;  and  finally,  than 
was  he  crucified  and  slain.  Than  were  accom- 
plished  the  wordes  of  Esaie :  He  was  wounded 
for  our  misdedes,  and  defouled  for  our  felonies. 
Now  sith  that  Jesu  Crist  toke  on  himself  the 
peine  of  all  our  wickednesses,  moche  ought  sinful 
man  to  wepe  and  to  bewaile,  that  for  his  sinnes 
Goddes  sone  of  heven  shuld  all  this  peine  endure. 
The  sixte  thing,  that  shuld  move  a  man  to  con- 
trition, is  the  hope  of  three  thinges,  that  is  to  say, 
foryevenessc  of  sinne,  and  the  yeft  of  grace  for  to 
do  wel,  and  the  glorie  of  heven,  with  whiche  God 
shal  guerdon  man  for  his  good  dedes.  And  for 
as  moche  as  Jesu  Crist  yeveth  us  thise  yeftes  of 
his  largenesse,  and  of  his  soveraine  bountee,  ther- 
fore he  is  c\eped,  Jesut  Nasarenus  RcxJudmorum. 
Jesus  is  for  to  say,  saviour  or  salvation,  on  whom 
men  shul  hopen  to  have  foryevenessc  of  sinnes, 
which  that  is  proprely  salvation  of  sinnes.  And 
therfore  sayd  the  Angel  to  Joseph,  Thou  shalt 
clepe  his  name  Jesus,  that  shal  saven  his  peple  of 
hir  sinnes.  And  hereof  saith  Seint  Peter  ;  Ther 
is  ncn  other  name  under  heven,  that  is  yeven  to 
any  man,  by  which  a  man  may  be  saved^  but  only 
Jesus.  Nazarenus  is  as  moche  for  to  say,  as 
flourishing,  in  which  a  man  shal  hope,  that  he, 
that  yeveth  him  remission  of  sinnes,  shal  yeve 
him  also  grace  wel  for  to  do  :  for  in  the  flour  is 


hope  of  fruit  in  time  coming,  and  in  foryevene«ie 
of  sinnes  hope  of  grace  wel  to  do.  I  was  at  the 
dore  of  thin  herte,  sayth  Jesus,  and  cleped  for  to 
enter.  He  that  openeth  to  me,  shal  have  foryeve- 
nessc of  ^is  sinnes,  and  I  wol  enter  into  him  by 
my  grace,  and  soupe  with  him  by  the  good  werket 
that  he  shal  don,  which  werkes  ben  the  food  of 
God,  and  he  shal  soupe  with  me  by  the  gret  joye 
that  I  shal  yeve  him.  Thus  shal  man  hope,  that 
for  his  werkes  of  penance  God  shal  yeve  him  his 
reffne,  as  he  behight  him  in  the  Gospel. 

Pfow  shal  man  understande,  in  which  maner 
shal  be  his  contrition.  I  say,  that  it  shal  be 
universal  and  total ;  this  is  to  say,  a  man  shal  be 
veray  repentant  for  all  his  sinnes,  that  be  hath 
don  in  delite  of  his  thought^  for  delite  is  perilous. 
For  ther  ben  two  maner  of  consentinges ;  that  on 
of  hem  is  cleped  consenting  of  affection,  whan  a 
man  is  meved  to  do  sinne,  and  than  deliteth  him 
longe  for  to  thinke  on  that  sinne,  and  hia  reson 
apperceiveth  it  wel,  that  it  is  ainne  ayenst  tiie 
lawe  of  God,  and  yet  his  reson  refraineth  not 
his  foule  delite  or  talent,  though  he  see  wel 
apertly,  that  it  is  ayenst  the  reverence  of  God: 
although  his  reson  consent  not  to  do  that  sinne 
indede,  yet  sayn  som  doctours,  that  swiehe  delite 
that  dwelleth  longe  is  ful  perilous,  al  be  it  never 
so  lite.  And  also  a  man  shuld  sorow,  namely  for 
all  that  ever  he  hath  desired  ayenst  the  lawe  of 
God,  with  parfite  consenting  of  his  reson,  for 
therof  is  no  doute,  that  it  is  dedly  sinne  in  con- 
senting :  for  certes  ther  is  no  dedly  sinne,  but  that 
it  is  first  in  mannes  thought,  and  after  that  in  his 
delite,  and  so  forth  into  consenting,  and  into  decfe. 
Wherfore  I  say,  that  many  men  ne  repent  hem 
never  of  swiehe  thoughtes  and  deliies,  ne  never 
shriven  hem  of  it,  but  only  of  the  dede  of  gret 
sinnes  outward :  wherfore  I  say,  that  swiehe 
wicked  delites  ben  subtil  begilers  of  hem  that 
shul  be  dampned.  Moreover  man  ought  to 
sorwen  for  his  wicked  wordes,  as  wel  as  for  his 
wicked  dedes  :  for  certes  repentance  of  a  singnler 
sinne,  and  not  repentant  of  all  his  other  sinnes ;  or 
elles  repenting  him  of  all  his  other  sinnes,  and  not 
of  a  singuler  sinne,  may  not  aviule.  For  certes 
God  Almighty  is  all  good ;  and  therfore,  either  be 
foryeveth  all,  or  elles  right  nought.  And  the^ 
fore  sayth  Seint  Augustin  :  I  wote  certainly,  that 
God  is  enemy  to  every  sinner  :  and  how  than  t 
he  that  obeerveth  on  sinne,  shal  he  have  foryeve- 
nesse  of  the  remenant  of  his  other  sinnes !  Nay. 
And  furtherover  contrition  shuld  be  wonder  Bor> 
weful  and  anguishous :  and  therfore  yeveth  him 
God  plainly  his  mercie :  and  therfore  whan  my 
soule  was  anguishous,  and  sorweful  within  me, 
than  had  I  remembrance  of  Grod,  that  my  praier 
might  come  to  him.  Furtherover  contrition  muste 
be  continuel,  and  that  man  have  stedfast  purpose 
to  shrive  him,  and  to  amend  him  of  his  lif.  For 
Bothly,  while  contrition  lasteth,  man  may  ever 
hope  to  have  foryevenesse.  And  of  this  oometb 
hate  of  sinne,  that  destroyeth  sinne  bothe  in  him- 
self, and  eke  in  other  folk  at  his  power.  F<^r 
which  sayth  David;  they  that  love  God,  hate 
wickednesse :  for  to  love  God,  is  for  to  love  that 
he  loveth,  and  hate  that  he  hateth. 

The  last  thing  that  men  shull  nnderstand  in 
contrition  is  this,  wherof  availeth  contrition.  1 
say,  that  contrition  somtime  delivereth  man  fro 
anne :    of  which   David   saith ;   I   say,  (qnod 
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Oarid)  I  paqMsed  fermely  to  shrive  me,  and 
thua  Lord  reiesedest  my  sinne.  And  right  bo 
m  eoDtritioD  availeth  not  without  sad  purpoa  of 
•hhft  and  aatisfitction,  right  so  litel  worth  is 
thrift  or  satisfaction  withouten  contrition.  And 
Dorvorer  omtriiion  destroyeth  the  prison  of  helle, 
•od  maketh  weke  and  fehle  all  the  strengthes  of 
the  Devils,  and  restoreth  the  yeftes  of  the  holy 
poA,  and  of  all  good  vertues,  and  it  denseth  the 

,  loale  of  sinne,  and  delivei-eth  it  fro  the  pein^.of 
belie,  and  fro  the  compagnie  of  the  Devil,  and  fro 
the  9tmge  of  sinne,  and  restoreth  it  to  all  goodes 
apirituel,  and  to  the  compagnie  and  oommuuion 
of  boiy  ehirehe.  And  furtherover  it  maketh  him, 
that  whilom  was  aone  of  ire,  to  be  the  sone  of 
gnee :  and  all  these  thinges  ben  preved  by  holy 

:  writ  And  thcrfore  he  that  wold  set  his  entent 
to  thin  thinges,  he  were  ful  wise  :  for  sothly  he 
De  ahakl  have  than  in  all  his  lif  corage  to  sinne, 

■  Ui  jeve  his  herte  and  body  to  the  service  of  Jesn 

'  Ciirt,  and  therof  do  him  homage.  For  certes  our 
Urd  JesQ  Crist  hath  spared  us  so  benignely  in  our 
Um,  diat  if  he  ne  had  pitee  on  manues  soule^  a 
Mcy  song  might  we  alle  singe. 


E^pUat  prima  pars  peniientue  ;  ei  incipil  part 

Mecunda. 

The  ieeond  part  of  penitence  is  confession,  and 
that  ia  stgne  of  contrition.  Now  shul  ye  under- 
Mdode  what  is  confession  ;  and  whether  it  ought 
oedcs  to  be  don  or  non  :  and  which  thinges  ben 
corenable  to  veray  confession. 

First  shalt  thou  uuderstande,  that  confession  is 
veny  shewing  of  sinnes  to  the  preest ;  this  is  to 
tti«  veray,  for  he  must  confesse  him  of  all  the 
conditions  that  belongen  to  his  sinne,  as  ferforth 
as  he  can :  all  must  be  sayd,  and  nothing  excused, 
De  hid,  ne  forwrapped  ;  and  not  avaunt  him  of  his 
good  werkcs.  Also  it  is  necessarie  to  understande 
vhenoes  that  sinnes  springen,  and  how  they 
carreaen,  and  which  they  ben. 

Of  fringing  of  sinnes  saith  Seint  Poule  in  this 
^:  that  right  as  by  on  man  sinne  entred  first 
into  this  worid,  and  thurgh  sinne  deth,  right  so 
deth  entreth  into  alle  men  that  sinnen  :  and  this 
laan  was  Adam,  by  whom  sinne  entred  into  this 
vurid,  whan  he  brake  the  commandement  of  God. 
Aad  therfore  he  ihtX  first  was  so  mighty,  that  he 
Be  shald  have  died,  became  swiche  on  that  he 
Bioft  nedes  die,  whether  he  wold  or  no  ;  and  all 
his  progenie  in  this  world,  that  in  thilke  manor 
sinnen,  dien.  Loke  that  in  the  estat  of  innocenoe, 
vhan  Adam  and  Eve  weren  naked  in  paradise, 
aixi  no  thing  ne  hadden  shame  of  hir  nakednesse, 
)iow  that  the  serpent,  that  was  most  wily  of  all 
(4her  bestea  that  God  had  made,  sayd  to  the 
*>nnan :  why  commanded  God  you,  that  ye  shuld 
tM  ete  of  every  tree  in  Paradise  !  The  woman 
,  aaswered  :  of  tlie  fruit,  sayd  she,  of  the  trees  of 
Paiadiae  we  feden  us,  but  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  diat  is  in  the  middel  of  Paradise  God  forbode 
V  for  to  eten,  ne  to  touche  it,  lest  we  shuld  die. 
The  serpent  sayd  to  the  woman :  nay,  nay,  ye  shul 
D^t  dien  of  deth ;  for  soth  God  wote,  that  what 
day  that  ye  ete  therof  your  eyen  shul  open,  and  ye 
sfaal  he  as  goddes,  knowing  good  and  harme.  The 
woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  to  feding,  and 
Cure  to  the  eyen,  and  delectabhs  to  the  sight ;  she 
^'ke  of  tlie  fruit  of  the  tree  and  did  ete,  and  yave 


to  hire  husbond,  and  he  ete ;  and  anon  the  eyen 
of  hem  both  opened :  and  whan  they  knewe  Uiat 
they  were  naked,  they  sowed  of  a  fig-tree  leves  in 
manor  of  breches,  to  hiden  hir  members.  Here 
mow  ye  seen,  that  dedly  sinne  hath  first  suggestion 
of  the  fende,  as  sheweth  here  by  the  adder  ;  and 
afterward  the  delit  of  the  flesh,  as  sheweth  here 
by  Eve  ;  and  after  that  the  consenting  of  reson, 
as  sheweth  by  Adam.  For  trust  wel,  though  so 
it  were,  that  the  fende  tempted  Eve,  that  is  to  say, 
the  flesh,  and  the  flesh  had  delit  in  the  beautee  of 
the  fruit  defended,  yet  certes  til  that  reson,  that 
is  to  say,  Adam,  consented  to  the  eting  of  the 
fruit,  yet  stode  he  in  the  state  of  innocence.  Of 
thilke  Adam  .toko  we  thilke  sinne  original ;  from 
him  fleshly  discended  be  we  all,  and  engendred  of 
vile  and  corrupt  mater :  and  whan  the  soule  is 
put  in  our  bodies,  right  anon  is  contract  original 
sinne  ;  and  that,  that  was  erst  but  only  peine  of 
concupiscence,  is  afterward  both  peine  and  sinne  : 
and  therfore  we  ben  all  ybome  sones  of  wrath, 
and  of  dampnation  perdurable,  if  ue  were  Baptisme 
that  we  receive,  which  benimeth  us  the  cuipe : 
but  forsoth  the  peine  dwelleth  with  us  as  to 
temptation,  which  peine  bight  concupiscence.  This 
concupiscence,  whan  it  is  wrongfully  disposed  or 
ordeined  in  man,  it  maketh  him  coveit,  by  coveitise 
of  flesh,  fleshly  sinne  by  sight  of  his  eyen,  as  to 
erthly  thinges,  and  also  coveitise  of  highnesse  by 
pride  of  herte. 

Now  as  to  speke  of  the  first  coveitise,  that  is 
concupiscence,  after  the  lawe  of  our  membres, 
that  were  lawfully  ymaked,  and  by  rightful  iuge- 
ment  of  God,  I  say,  for  as  moche  as  a  man  is  not 
obeisant  to  God,  that  is  his  Ix>rd,  therfore  is  his 
herte  to  him  disobeisant  thurgh  concupiscence, 
which  is  called  nourishing  of  sinne,  and  occasion 
of  sinne.  Therfore,  all  tlie  while  that  a  man  hath 
within  him  the  peine  of  concupiscence,  it  is  impos- 
sible, but  he  be  tempted  somtime,  and  moved  in  his 
flesh  to  sinne.  And  this  thing  may  not  faile,  as 
long  as  he  liveth.  It  may  wel  waxe  feble  by 
vertue  of  Baptisme,  and  by  the  grace  of  God 
thurgh  penitence  ;  but  fully  ne  shal  it  never 
quenche,  that  he  ne  shal  somtime  be  moved  in 
himselfe,  but  if  be  were  refreined  by  sikenesse, 
or  malefice  of  sorcerie,  or  cold  drinkes.  For  lo, 
what  sayth  Seint  Poule!  the  flesh  coveiteth  ayensi 
the  spirit,  and  the  spurit  ayenst  the  flesh  :  they 
ben  so  contrarie  and  so  striven,  that  a  man  may 
not  alway  do  as  he  wold.  The  same  Seint  Poule, 
after  his  gret  penance,  in  water  and  in  lond  ;  in 
water  by  night  and  by  day,  in  gret  peril,  and  in 
gret  peine ;  in  lond,  in  grete  famine  and  thurst, 
cold  and  clothles,  and  ones  stoned  almost  to  deth  ; 
yet  sayd  he,  alas  !  I  caitif  man,  who  shal  deliver 
me  fro  the  prison  of  my  caitif  body  !  And  Seint 
Jerom,  whan  he  long  time  had  dwelled  in  desert, 
wh^ras  he  had  no  compagnie  but  of  wilde  bestes ; 
wher  as  he  had  no  mete  but  herbes,  and  water  to 
his  drinke,  ne  no  bed  but  the  naked  erth,  wherfore 
his  flesh  was  black,  as  an  Ethiopian,  for  hete,  and 
nie  destroyed  for  cold :  yet  sayd  he,  that  the 
brenning  of  lecherie  boiled  in  all  his  body.  Wher- 
fore I  wot  wel  sikerly  that  th«y  be  deceived  that 
say,  they  be  not  tempted  in  hir  bodies.  Witness^ 
Seint  James  that  said,  that  every  wight  is  tempted 
in  his  owen  conscience  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  echo 
of  us  hath  mater  and  occasion  to  be  tempted  of 
the  norishing  of  sinne,  that  is  in  bis  body.    And 
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therfore  sayth  Seint  John  the  EvangeiiBt :  if  we 
■ay  that  we  ben  without  sinne,  we  deceive  oorself, 
and  truth  is  not  in  us. 

Now  shal  ye  understonde,  in  what  maner  ainne 
wexeth  and  encreeeth  in  man.  The  first  thing 
18  that  nourishing  of  sinne,  of  which  I  spake  before, 
that  ia  concupiscence  :  and  after  that  cometh  sug- 
gestion of  the  divel,  this  is  to  say,  the  divels  belous, 
with  which  he  bloweth  in  man  the  fire  of  concu- 
piscence :  and  after  that  a  man  bethinketh  him, 
whether  he  wol  do  or  no  that  thing  to  which  he  is 
tempted.  And  than  if  a  man  withstond  and  weive 
the  first  entising  of  his  flesh,  and  of  the  fend,  than 
it  is  no  sinne :  and  if  so  be  he  do  not,  than  feleth 
he  anon  a  flame  of  delit,  and  than,  it  is  good  to 
beware  and  kepe  him  wel,  or  elles  he  wol  f&Il  anon 
to  consenting  of  sinne,  and  than  wol  he  do  it,  if  he 
may  have  time  and  place.  And  of  this  mater  sayth 
Moyses  by  the  devil,  in  this  maner :  the  fend  sayth, 
I  wol  chace  and  pursue  man  by  wicked  suggestion, 
and  I  wol  hent  him  by  meving  and  stirring  of 
sinne,  and  I  wol  depart  my  pris,  or  my  prey,  by 
deliberation,  and  my  lust  shal  be  accomplised  in 
delit ;  I  wol  draw  my  swerd  in  consenting :  (for 
certes,  rieht  as  a  swerd  departeth  a  thing  in  two 
peces,  right  so  consenting  departeth  God  fro  man) 
and  than  wol  I  sle  him  with  my  bond  in  dede  of 
sinne.  Thus  sayth  the  fend  ;  for  certes,  than  is  a 
man  al  ded  in  soule;  and  thus  is  sinne  accom- 
plised, by  temptation,  by  delit,  and  by  consenting : 
and  than  lb  the  sinne  actuel. 

Forsoth  sinne  is  in  two  maners,  either  it  is 
venial,  or  dedly  sinne.  Sothly,  whan  a  man  loveth 
any  creature  more  than  Jesu  Crist  our  creatour, 
than  it  is  dedly  sinne  :  and  venial  sinne  it  is,  if  a 
man  love  Jesu  Crist  lease  than  him  ought.  For- 
soth the  dede  of  this  venial  sinne  is  ful  perilous, 
for  it  amenuseth  the  love  that  man  shuld  have  to 
God,  more  and  more.  And  therfore  if  a  man 
charge  himself  with  many  swiche  venial  sinnes, 
certes,  but  if  so  be  that  he  somtime  discharge  him 
of  hem  by  shrift,  they  may  wel  lightly  amenuse  in 
him  all  the  love  that  he  hath  to  Jesu  Crist :  and 
in  this  wise  skippeth  venial  sinne  into  dedly  sinne. 
For  certes,  the  more  that  a  man  chargeth  his 
soule  with  venial  sinnes,  the  more  he  is  encHned 
to  fall  into  dedly  sinne.  And  therfore  let  us  not 
be  negligent  to  discharge  us  of  venial  sinnes.  For 
the  proverbe  sayth,  that  many  smal  maken  a  gret 
And  herken  this  ensample :  A  gret  wawe  of  the 
see  Cometh  somtime  with  so  gret  a  violence,  that 
it  drencheth  the  ship :  and  the  same  harme  do 
somtime  the  smal  dropes  of  water,  that  enteren 
thurgh  a  litel  crevis  In  the  thurrok,  and  in  the 
botom  of  the  ship,  if  men  ben  so  negligent,  that 
they  discharge  hem  not  by  time.  And  therfore 
although  ther  be  difference  betwis  thise  two 
causes  of  drenching,  algates  the  ship  is  dreint. 
Right  so  fareth  it  somtime  of  dedly  sinne,  and  of 
anoious  venial  sinnes,  whan  they  multiplie  in  man 
so  gretly,  that  thilke  worldly  thinges  that  he 
loveth,  thurgh  which  he  sinneth  venially,  is  as 
gret  in  his  herte  as  the  love  of  God,  or  more :  and 
therfore  the  love  of  every  thing  that  is  not  beset 
in  Grod,  ne  don  principally  for  Goddes  sake,  al- 
though that  a  man  love  it  lesse  than  God,  yet  is  it 
venial  sinne  ;  and  dedly  sinne  is,  whan  the  love  of 
any  thing  wcigheth  in  the  herte  of  man,  as  moche 
as  the  love  of  God,  or  more.  Dedly  sinne,  as  sayth 
Seint  Augustine,  is,  whan  a  man  toumeth   his 


herte  fro  Grod,  whiche  that  is  veray  soveraiDe 
bountee,  tiiat  may  not  chaunge,  and  yeveth  hii 
herte  to  thing  that  may  chaunge  and  flitte :  and 
certes,  that  is  every  thing  save  God  of  heven.  For 
soth  is,  that  if  a  man  yeve  his  love,  which  that  he 
oweth  to  God  with  all  his  herte,  unto  a  creature, 
certes,  as  moche  of  his  love  as  he  yeveth  to  the 
same  creature,  so  moche  he  berevetli  fro  God,  and 
therfore  doth  he  sinne  :  for  he,  that  is  dettour  to 
God,  ne  yeldeth  not  to  God  all  his  dette,  that  is  to 
sayn,  all  the  love  of  his  herte. 

Now  sith  man  understondeth  generally,  which 
is  venial  sinne,  than  is  it  covenable  to  tell 
specially  of  sinnes,  whiche  that  many  a  man 
peraventure  demeth  hem  no  sinnes,  and  shriveth 
him  not  of  the  same,  and  yet  natbeles  tbey  be 
sinnes  sothly,  as  thise  clerkes  writen  ;  this  is  to 
say,  at  every  tyme  that  man  eteth  and  drinketh 
more  than  sufficeth  to  the  sustenance  of  his  body, 
in  certain  he  doth  sinne  ;  eke  whan  he  speketh 
more  than  it  nedeth,  he  doth  sinne  ;  eke  whan  be 
herkeneth  not  benignely  the  compUtint  of  the 
poure  ;  eke  whan  he  is  in  hele  of  body,  and  wo* 
not  fast  whan  other  folk  fast,  without  cause 
resonable  ;  eke  whan  he  slepeth  more  than  nedeth, 
or  whan  he  cometh  by  that  encheson  to  late  to 
chirche,  or  to  other  werkes  of  charitee;  eke 
whan  he  useth  his  wif  withouten  soveraine  desire 
of  engendrure,  to  the  honour  of  God,  or  fur  the 
entent  to  yeld  his  wif  his  dette  of  his  body ;  eke 
whan  he  wol  not  visite  the  sike,  or  the  prisoner,  if 
he  may;  eke  if  he  love  wif  or  child,  or  other 
worldly  thing,  more  than  reson  requireth  ;  eke  if 
he  flater  or  blandise  more  than  him  ought  for  any 
necessitee  ;  eke  if  he  amenuse  or  withdraws  the 
almesse  of  the  poure  ;  eke  if  he  appanile  his 
mete  more  deliciously  than  nede  is,  or  ete  it  to 
hastily  by  likerousnesse  ;  eke  if  he  talke  vanitees 
in  the  chirche,  or  at  Goddes  service,  or  that  he  be 
a  taler  of  idle  wordes  of  foly  or  vilanie,  for  he 
shal  yeld  aeoomptes  of  it  at  the  day  of  dome ;  eke 
whan  he  behighteth  or  aasoreth  to  don  thinges 
that  he  may  not  perfourme ;  eke  whan  that  he  by 
lightnesse  of  foly  missayeth  or  scometh  bis 
neighbour  ;  eke  whan  he  hath  ony  wicked  suspedon 
of  thing,  ther  he  ne  wote  of  it  no  sothfastnesse : 
thise  thinges  and  mo  withouten  nombre  be  sinnes, 
as  sayth  Seint  Augustine.  Now  shul  ye  nnder* 
stonde,  that  al  be  it  so  that  non  erthly  man  may 
eschewe  al  venial  sinnes,  yet  may  he  refreine  hin, 
by  the  brenning  love  tiiat  he  hath  to  onr  Lord 
Jesu  Crist,  and  by  prayer  and  confessioD,  and 
other  good  werkes,  so  that  it  shal  but  litel  grieve. 
For  as  sayth  Seint  Augustine ;  if  a  man  love  God 
in  swiche  maner,  that  all  that  ever  he  doth  is  ia 
the  love  of  God,  or  for  the  love  of  God  veraily, 
for  he  brenneth  in  the  love  of  God,  loke  how 
moche  that  o  drope  of  water,  which  fialletfa  into 
a  foumeis  ful  of  fire,  anoieth  or  greveth  the 
brenning  of  the  fire,  in  like  maner  anoieth  or 
greveth  a  venial  sinne  unto  that  man,  whiche  is 
stedfast  and  parfite  in  the  love  of  onr  Sarioor 
Jesu  Crist  Furthermore,  men  may  also  re* 
freine  and  put  away  venial  sinne,  by  reearing 
worthily  the  precious  body  of  Jesu  Crist;  by 
receiving  eke  of  holy  water ;  by  almes  dede ; 
by  general  confession  of  Cor^leor  at  Hasse. 
and  at  prime,  and  at  complin,  and  by  blessing 
of  Bishoppes  and  Preestes,  and  by  other  gw<} 
werkes. 
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De  9eptem  peceatu  morialibus. 

Now  it  b  behorely  to  tellen  whiche  ben  dedly 
suiDes,  that  is  to  say,  chiefetaines  of  sinnes  ;  for 
as  Doche  as  all  they  reo  in  o  lees,  but  in  divera 
nujiert.  Now  ben  they  cleped  chiefetaines,  for  as 
mocbe  as  they  be  chiefe,  and  of  hem  springen  all 
other  sinnes.  The  rote  of  thise  sinnes  than  is 
pride,  the  general  rote  of  all  harmes.  For  of 
(hif  role  springen  certain  braunches :  as  ire, 
«nrie,  aeddie  or  sloathe,  avarice  or  coveltise,  (to 
eoomiui  nnderstonding)  glotonie,  and  lecherie  : 
•ad  eefae  of  thise  chief  sinnes  hath  his  brannches 
aad  hb  twigged  as  shal  be  declared  in  hir  chapi- 
INS  folowing. 

De  superbitu 

And  though  so  be,  that  no  man  knoweth  utterly 
'  the  Bombre  of  the  twigges,  and  of  the  harmes 
that  comen  of  pride,  yet  wol  I  shew  a  partie  of 
hem,  as  ye  shnl  understond.  Ther  is  inobedience, 
iTaontiiig,  ipocrisie,  despit,  arrogance,  impudence, 
sveiiing  of  herte,  immlenoe,  elation,  impatience, 
«trif,  coQtumacie,  presumption,  irreverence,  perti- 
BMie,  vaine  glorie,  and  many  other  twigges  that 
I  cuoot  declare.  Inobedient  is  he  that  disobeyeth 
for  despit  to  the  commandements  of  God,  and  to 
a»  wveraines,  and  to  his  goetly  fader.  Avaun- 
tour,  IB  he  that  bosteth  of  the  harme  or  of  the 
biittotee  that  he  hath  don.  Ipocrite,  is  he  that 
hidedi  to  shew  him  swiche  as  he  is,  and  sheweth 
htm  to  seme  swiche  as  he  is  not.  Despitous,  is  he 
that  hath  disdain  of  his  neighebour,  that  is  to 
«jii*  of  his  even  Cristen,  or  hath  despit  to  do 
that  htm  ought  to  do.  Arrogant,  is  he  that 
thinketh  that  he  hath  those  bountees  in  him,  that 
be  hath  not,  or  weneth  that  he  shulde  have  hem 
bT  hk  deserving,  or  elles  that  demeth  that  he  be 
that  he  is  not.  Impudent,  is  he  that  for  his  pride 
bath  DO  shame  of  his  sinnes.  Swelling  of  herte,  is 
vban  man  rejoyceth  him  of  harme  that  he  hath 
doo.  Insolent,  is  he  that  despiseth  in  his  juge- 
BeDt  all  other  folk,  as  in  regards  of  his  value,  of 
hi«  conning,  of  his  speking,  and  of  his  boring. 
EUtk>o,  is  whan  he  no  may  neither  suffre  to  have 
Bttiater  ne  felawe.  Impatient,  is  he  that  wol  not 
he  taoght,  ne  nndemome  of  his  vice,  and  by  strif 
vvrneth  tmth  wetingly,  and  defendeth  his  foly. 
Cmtumajtj  is  he  that  thurgh  his  indignation  is 
iTenst  every  anctoritee  or  power  of  hem  that  ben 
his  ioveraines.  Presumption,  is  whan  a  man 
Qodertaketh  an  emprise  that  him  ought  not  to  do, 
cr  elles  that  he  may  not  do,  and  this  is  called 
'arqaidrie.  Irreverence,  is  whan  man  doth  not 
bmom*  ther  as  him  ought  to  do,  and  waiteth  to  be 
rerereneed.  Pertinaeie,  is  whan  man  defendeth 
hi9  ibiy,  and  trusteth  to  rooche  in  his  owen  wit. 
VAine^glorie,  is  for  to  have  pompe,  and  delit  in  his 
temporel  highnesse,  and  glorye  him  in  his  worldly 
»Ute.  Jangling,  is  whan  man  speketh  to  moche 
before  folk,  and  clappeth  as  a  mills,  and  taketh  no 
bf-pe  what  he  sayth. 

And  yet  ther  is  a  privee  spies  of  pride,  that 
waiteth  first  to  be  salewed,  or  he  wol  salew,  all 
he  he  lease  worthy  than  that  other  b ;  and  eke  he 
*aiteth  to  sit,  or  to  go  above  him  in  the  way,  or 
ki«ie  the  pax,  or  ben  enoensed,  or  gon  to  offring 
l«-fore  his  neighbour,  and  swiche  semblable 
thingesi  ayenst  his  duetee  peraventnre,  bnt  tliat 


he  hath  his  herte  and  his  entente,  in  swiche 
a  proude  desire,  to  be  magnified  and  honoured 
befom  the  peple. 

Now  ben  ther  two  maner  of  prides  ;  that  on 
of  hem  is  within  the  herte  of  a  man,  and  that 
other  is  without.  Of  swiche  sothly  thise  foi'esayd 
thinges,  and  mo  than  I  have  sayd,  apperteinen  to 
pride,  that  is  within  the  heite  of  man  ;  and  ther 
be  other  spices  of  pride  that  ben  withoulen  :  but 
natheles,  that  on  of  thise  spices  of  pride  is  signe 
of  that  other,  right  as  the  gay  levesell  at  the 
Taverne  is  signe  of  the  win  that  is  in  the  celler. 
And  this  is  in  many  thinges  :  as  in  speche  and 
contenance,  and  outragious  array  of  clothing  :  for 
certes,  if  ther  had  ben  no  sinne  in  clothing,  Crist 
wold  not  so  sons  have  noted  and  spoken  of  the 
clothing  of  thilke  rich  man  in  the  gospel.  And, 
as  Seint  Gregory  sayth,  that  precious  clothing  is 
culpable  for  the  dertiie  of  it,  and  for  his  softnesse, 
and  for  his  Btrangenesse  and  disguising,  and  for 
the  superfluitee,  or  for  the  inordinate  scantnesse 
of  it,  alas  1  may  not  a  man  see  as  in  our  dales, 
the  sinneful  coetlewe  array  of  clothing,  and  namely 
in  to  moche  superfluitee,  or  elles  in  to  disordinate 
scantnesse  f 

As  to  the  firste  sinne  in  superfluitee  of  clothing, 
whiche  that  maketh  it  so  dere,  to  the  harme  of  the 
peple,  not  only  the  coste  of  the  enbrouding,  the 
disguising,  eudenting,  or  barring,  ounding,  paling, 
winding,  or  bending,  and  semblable  wast  of  cloth 
in  vaiiitee  ;  but  ther  is  also  the  costlewe  furring 
in  hir  gounes,  so  moche  pounsoning  of  chesel  to 
maken  holes,  so  moche  dagging  of  shores,  with 
the  superfluitee  in  length  of  the  foresaids  gounes, 
trailing  in  the  dong  and  in  the  myre,  on  hors  and 
eke  on  foot,  as  wel  of  man  as  of  woman,  that  all 
thilke  trailing  is  veraily  (as  in  efiect)  wasted, 
consumed,  thredbare,  and  rotten  with  dong, 
rather  than  it  is  yeven  to  the  poure,  to  gret 
damage  of  the  foresayd  poure  folk,  and  that  in 
sondry  wise  :  this  is  to  sayn,  the  more  that  cloth 
is  wasted,  the  more  must  it  cost  to  the  poure  peple 
for  the  scai*oene8se  ;  and  furtherover,  if  so  be  that 
they  wolden  yeve  swiche  pounsoned  and  dagged 
clothing  to  the  poure  peple,  it  is  not  convenient 
to  were  for  hir  estate,  ne  suffisant  to  bote  hir 
necessitee,  to  kepe  hem  fro  the  distemperance  of 
tlie  firmament.  Upon  that  other  side,  to  speke 
of  the  horrible  disordinat  scantnesse  of  clothing, 
as  ben  thise  cutted  sloppes  or  hanselines,  that 
thurgh  hir  shortenesse  cover  not  the  shameful 
membres  of  man,  to  wicked  entente  ;  alas  1  som 
of  hem  shewen  the  bosse  and  the  shape  of  the 
horrible  swollen  membres,  that  semen  like  to  the 
maladie  of  Hernia,  in  the  wrapping  of  hir  hosen, 
and  eke  the  buttokkes  of  hem  behinde,  that  faren 
as  it  were  the  hinder  part  of  a  she  ape  in  the 
ful  of  the  mono.  And  moreover  the  wretched 
swollen  membres  that  they  shew  thurgh  dis- 
guising, in  departing  of  hir  hosen  in  white  and 
rede,  semeth  that  half  hir  shameful  privee  mem- 
bres were  flaine.  And  if  so  be  that  they  departe 
hir  hosen  in  other  colours,  as  is  white  and  biewe, 
or  white  and  blake,  or  blake  and  rede,  and  so 
forth;  than  semeth  i^as  by  variance  of  colour,  that 
the  half  part  of  hir  privee  membres  ben  corrupt 
by  the  fire  of  Seint  Anthonie,  or  by  cancre,  or 
other  swiche  mischance.  Of  the  hinder  part  of 
hir  buttokkes  it  is  ful  horrible  for  to  see,  for 
oertes  in  that  partie  of  hir  body  ther  as  thej 


pnrgen  hir  stinking  ordure,  that  foule  partie 
Hhewe  they  to  the  peple  proudely  in  despite  of 
honestee,  whiche  honestee  that  Jesu  Crist  and  his 
frendes  observed  to  shewe  in  hir  lif.  Now  as  to 
the  outrageous  array  of  women,  God  wote,  that 
though  the  visages  of  som  of  hem  semen  ful 
chaste  and  debonaire,  yet  notifien  they,  in  hir 
array  of  attire,  likerousnesse  and  pride.  I  say 
not  that  lionestee  in  clotliing  of  man  or  woman  is 
uncovenable,  but  certes  the  superfluitee  or  dis- 
ordinat  scarcitee  of  clothing  is  reprevable.  Also 
the  sinne  of  ornament,  or  of  apparaile,  is  in 
thinges  that  apperteine  to  riding,  as  in  to  many 
delicat  hors,  that  ben  holden  for  delit,  that  ben  so 
faire,  fatte,  and  eostlewe  ;  and  also  in  many  a 
vicious  knave,  that  is  susteined  because  of  hem ; 
in  curious  harneis,  as  in  sadles,  cropers,  peitrels, 
and  bridles,  covered  with  precious  cloth  and  rich, 
barred  and  plated  of  gold  and  silver.  For  which 
God  sayth  by  Zachai-ie  the  Prophet,  I  wol  con- 
founde  the  riders  of  swiche  hors.  These  folke 
taken  lite!  regard  of  the  riding  of  Goddes  sone  of 
faeven,  and  of  his  harneis,  whan  he  rode  upon  the 
asse,  and  had  non  other  harneis  but  the  poure 
clothes  of  his  disciples,  ne  we  rede  not  that  ever 
he  rode  on  ony  other  beste.  I  speke  this  for  the 
smne  of  superfluitee,  and  not  for  honestee,  whan 
reson  it  requii*eth.  And  moreover,  certes  pride 
is  gretiy  notified  in  holding  of  gi'et  meinie,  whan 
they  ben  of  litei  profite  or  of  right  no  profite,  and 
namely  whan  that  meinie  is  felonous  and  dama- 
geous  to  the  peple  by  hardinesse  of  high  lordeship, 
or  by  way  of  office ;  for  certes,  swiche  lordes  sell 
than  hir  lordeship  to  tiie  Devil  of  helle,  whan 
they  susteine  the  wickednesse  of  hir  meinie.  Or 
elles,  whan  thise  folk  of  low  degree,  as  they  that 
holden  hostelries,  susteinen  tliefte  of  hir  hostel- 
lers, and  tliat  is  in  many  manor  of  deceites: 
thilke  manor  of  folk  ben  the  flies  that  folowen 
the  hony,  or  elles  the  houndes  that  folowen  the 
caraine.  Swiche  foresayde  folk  stranglen  spirituelly 
hir  lordeshipes  ;  for  which  thus  saith  David  the 
Prophet;  wicked  deth  mot  come  unto  thilke lorde- 
Bhipes,  and  God  yeve  that  they  mot  descend  into 
helle,  all  doun  ;  for  in  hir  houses  is  iniquitee  and 
shrewednesse,  and  not  God  of  heven.  And  certes, 
but  if  they  don  amendement,  right  as  God  yave 
his  benison  to  Laban  by  the  service  of  Jacob,  and 
to  Pharao  by  the  service  of  Joseph,  right  so  God 
wol  yeve  his  malison  to  swiche  lordeshipes  as 
susteine  the  wickednesse  of  hir  servants,  but  thev 
come  to  aroendemeut  Pride  of  the  table  appereth 
eke  ful  oft ;  for  certes  riche  men  be  deped  to 
festes,  and  poure  folk  be  put  away  and  rebuked  ; 
and  also  in  excesse  of  divers  metes  and  drinkes, 
and  namely  swiche  maner  bake  metes  and  dishe 
metes  brenning  of  wilde  fire,  and  pointed  and 
castelled  with  paper,  and  semblable  wast,  so  that 
it  is  abusion  to  thinks.  And  eke  in  to  gret 
preciousnesse  of  vessel!,  and  curiositee  of  min- 
Btralcie,  by  which  a  man  is  stirred  more  to  the 
delites  of  luxurie,  if  ko  be  that  he  sette  his  herte 
the  lesse  upon  oure  Lord  Jesu  Crist,  it  is  a  sinne  ; 
and  certainely  the  delites  might  ben  so  gret  in 
this  cas,  that  a  man  might  lightly  fall  by  hem 
into  dedly  sinne.  The  spices  that  sourden  of 
pride,  sothly  whan  they  sourden  of  malice  ima- 

Sined,  avised}  and  forecaste,  or  elles  of  usage,  ben 
edly  Biunes,  it  is  no  doute.     And  whan  they 
coimLob  by  frceltce  unavioed  sodenly,  and  sodenly 


withdraw  again,  al  be  they  grevous  sinnea,  1  gix«e 
that  they  be  not  dedly.  Now  might  men  ii»ike, 
wherof  that  pride  sourdeth  and  springeth.  1  say 
that  somtime  it  springeth  of  the  goodes  of  nature, 
somtime  of  the  goodes  of  fortune,  and  aomtiine  of 
the  goodes  of  grace.  Certes  the  goodes  of  natare 
stonden  only  in  the  goodes  of  the  body,  or  of  the 
soule.  Certes,  the  goodes  of  the  body  ben  hele  of 
body,  strength,  delivemesse,  beautee,  gentrie,  fru 
chise  ;  the  goodes  of  nature  of  the  soule  ben  good 
wit,  sharpe  understonding,  subtil  engine,  vertue 
naturel,  good  memorie :  goodes  of  fortune  bea 
riches,  high  degrees  of  lordshipes,  and  preisinges 
of  tlie  peple  :  goodes  of  grace  ben  science,  power 
to  sufTre  spirituel  travaile,  benignitee,  vertooua 
contemplation,  withstonding  of  temptation,  ud 
semblable  thinges  :  of  which  foresayd  goodes,  cer- 
tes it  is  a  gret  folic,  a  man  to  priden  him  in  onjr  of 
hem  all.  Now  as  for  to  speke  of  goodes  of  nature, 
God  wote  that  somtime  we  have  hem  in  nature  as 
moche  to  our  damage  as  to  our  profite.  As  for 
to  speke  of  hele  of  body,  trewely  it  paaneth  ful 
lightly,  and  also  it  is  ful  ofte  encheson  of  sikeoease 
of  the  soule  :  for  God  wote,  the  flesh  is  a  gret 
enemy  to  the  soule  :  and  therfore  the  more  that 
the  body  is  hole,  the  more  be  we  in  peril  to  falle. 
Eke  for  to  priden  him  in  his  strength  of  body,  it  is 
a  grete  folic :  for  certes  the  flesh  covetteth  ayenat 
the  spirits :  and  ever  the  more  strong  that  the 
flesh  is,  the  sorier  may  the  soule  be :  and  over 
all,  this  strength  of  body,  and  worldly  hardinesse, 
causeth  ful  oft  to  many  man  peril  and  mischance. 
Also  to  have  pride  of  gentrie  is  right  gret  folie : 
for  oft  time  the  gentrie  of  the  body  benimeth  the 
gentrie  of  the  soule  :  and  also  we  ben  all  of  c 
fader  and  of  o  moder :  and  all  we  bfu  of  o 
nature  rotten  and  corrupt,  both  riche  and  poure. 
Forsoth  0  maner  gentrie  is  for  to  preise,  that 
appareilleth  mannes  corage  with  vertues  and 
moralitees,  and  maketh  him  Cristes  child ;  for 
tmsteth  wel,  that  over  what  man  that  sinne  hath 
maistrie,  he  is  a  veray  cherl  to  sinne. 

Now  ben  ther  general  signes  of  gentilnesae ;  u 
eschewing  of  vice  and  ribaudrie,  and  servage  of 
sinne,  in  word,  and  in  werk  and  conteiumoe,  tad 
using  vertue,  as  courtesie,  and  clenenesse,  and  to 
be  liberal ;  that  is  to  say,  large  by  mesure ;  for 
thilke  that  ])asseth  mesure,  is  folie  and  sinne. 
Another  is  to  remember  him  of  bountee,  that  he 
of  other  folk  hath  received.  Another  is  to  be  be* 
nigne  to  his  subgettes ;  wherfore  saith  Senelte ; 
ther  is  nothing  more  coveiiable  to  a  man  of  Iiigh 
estate,  than  debonairtee  and  pitee  :  and  therfore 
thise  flies  that  men  clepen  bees,  whan  tliey  make 
hir  king,  they  chesen  on  that  hath  no  pricke, 
wherwiih  he  may  sting.  Another  is,  man  to  have 
a  noble  herte  and  a  diligent,  to  atteine  to  high  ver- 
tuous  thinges.  Now  certes,  a  man  to  priden  him 
in  the  goodes  of  grace,  is  eke  an  outrageous  folie : 
for  tliiike  yeftcs  of  grace  that  shuld  have  toumed 
him  to  goodnesse,  and  to  medicine,  toumeth  him 
to  venime  and  confusion,  as  saytli  Seint  Gregorie. 
Certes  also,  who  so  prideth  him  in  the  goodneese 
of  fortune,  he  is  a  gret  fool :  for  somtime  is  a  roan 
a  gret  lord  by  the  morwe,  that  is  a  caitife  and  a 
wretch  or  it  be  night :  and  somtime  the  richesse  of 
a  man  is  cause  of  his  deth  :  and  somtime  the 
delites  of  a  man  ben  cause  of  pwous  maladt^ 
thurgh  which  he  dieth.  Certes,  the  commendation 
of  the  peple  is  ful  false  and  brotel  for  to  trust ;  thi5 
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ikr  Acy  preiK,  to-morwe  they  blame.  God  wote, 
desure  to  have  commendation  of  the  peple  hath 
caosed  deth  to  many  a  besy  man. 

Remedium  Superbia. 

Now  Bith  that  so  is,  that  ye  have  understond 
vhat  ia  pride,  and  which  be  the  spices  of  it,  and 
hov  mennes  pride  sourdeth  and  springeth  ;  now 
ye  shnl  onderstond  which  is  the  remedie  ayenst  it. 
Homilitee  or  mekeneese  is  the  I'emedy  ayenst 
pride ;  that  is  a  vertue,  thurgh  which  a  man  hath 
Teny  knowl^e  of  himself,  and  holdeth  of  himself 
DO  deinte^  ne  no  pris,  as  iu  regard  of  his  desertes, 
eooaidaing  ever  his  freeltee.  Now  ben  ther  three 
miner  of  hamilitees ;  as  humilitee  in  herte,  and 
mother  in  the  mouth,  and  the  thridde  in  werhes. 
The  hamilitee  in  herte  is  in  foure  maners  :  that  on 
B,  whan  a  man  holdeth  himself  as  nought  worth 
before  God  of  heren  :  the  second  is,  whan  he  des- 
piKth  non  other  man  :  the  thridde  is,  whan  he  ne 
reeketh  nat  though  men  holde  him  nought  worth  : 
lod  the  fourth  is,  whan  he  is  not  sory  of  his  humilia- 
aoa.  Also  the  humilitee  of  mouth  is  in  foure 
dunges;  in  attemperat  speehe;  in  humilitee  of 
ipedbe ;  and  whan  heconfesseth  with  his  owen  mouth, 
th»C  he  is  Bwiche  as  he  thlnketh  that  he  is  in  his 
kerte :  another  is,  whan  he  preiseth  the  bountee  of 
aaotherman  and  nothing therofamenuseth.  Humi- 
litee eke  in  werkes  is  in  foure  maners.  The  first  is, 
vhan  he  putteth  other  men  before  him ;  the  second 
ia»  to  eheae  the  lowest  place  of  all  ;  the  thridde  is, 
gUdly  to  assent  to  good  conseil ;  the  fourth  is,  to 
stood  gladly  to  the  award  of  his  soveraine,  or  of 
him  tfaftt  is  higher  in  degree :  certain  this  is  a  gret 
verk  of  hamilitee. 

De  Inmdia» 

After  pride  wol  I  speke  of  the  foule  sinne  of 
Eovie,  which  that  is,  after  the  word  of  the  philoso- 
pher, wrwe  of  other  mennes  prosperitee ;  and  after 
the  word  of  Seint  Augustine,  it  is  sorwe  of  other 
nMnoes  wele,  and  joye  of  other  mennes  harme. 
This  foule  sinne  is  platly  ayenst  the  holy  gost.  Al 
he  it  so,  that  every  sinne  is  ayenst  the  holy  gost, 
yet  natbeles,  for  as  mocheas  bountee  apperteineth 
pnprely  to  the  holy  gost,  and  envie  cometh  pro- 
pnly  of  malice,  therfore  it  is  proprely  ayenst 
the  bountee  of  the  holy  Grost.  Now  hath  malice 
tvo  ipioes,  that  is  to  say,  hardinesse  of  herte  in 
vickednesae,  or  elles  the  flesh  of  man  is  so  blind, 
that  he  eonsidereth  not  that  he  is  in  sinne,  or 
reeketh  not  that  he  bin  sinne  ;  which  is  the  hardi- 
ne»e  of  the  divel.  That  other  spice  of  envie  is, 
*ltta  that  a  man  werrieth  trouth,  whan  he  wot 
that  it  is  trouth,  and  also  whan  he  werrieth  the 
r>ee  of  God  that  God  hath  yeve  to  his  neighbour : 
Md  all  this  is  by  envie.  Certes  than  is  envie  the 
«er&t  sinne  that  is  ;  for  sothly  all  other  sinnes  be 
MRntime  only  ayenst  on  special  vertue  :  but  certes 
rarie  ia  ayenst  al  manor  vertues  and  alle  goodnesse ; 
|or  it  is  sory  of  all  bountee  of  his  neighbour  :  and 
is  this  maner  it  is  divers  from  all  other  sinnes  ; 
for  wel  unnethe  is  ther  any  sinne  that  it  ne  hath 
WHS  delit  in  himself,  save  only  envie,  that  ever 
hath  in  himself  anguish  and  sorwe.  The  spices  of 
enrie  ben  these.  Ther  is  first  sorwe  of  other 
nenoes  goodnesse  and  of  hir  prosperitee  ;  and 
proaperitee  ought  to  be  kindly  mater  of  joye ;  than 
i*  envie  a  sinne  ayenst  kinde.  The  seconde  spiec 
of  eavie  is  joye  of  other  mennes  harme  ;  and  tliat 


is  proprely  like  to  the  divel,  that  ever  rejoyseth 
him  of  mannes  harme.  Of  thise  two  spices  cometh 
backbiting ;  and  this  sinne  of  backbiting  or  detract- 
ing hath  certali  spices,  as  thus :  som  man  preiseth 
his  neighbour  by  a  wicked  entente,  for  he  niaketh 
alway  a  wicked  knotte  at  the  lasts  ende  :  alway  he 
maketh  a  biit  at  the  last  ende,  that  is  digne  of  more 
blame,  than  is  worth  all  the  preising.  The  second 
spice  is,  that  if  a  man  be  good,  or  doth  or  sayth  a 
thing  to  good  entente,  the  backbiter  wol  turne  all 
that  goodnesse  up  so  doun  to  his  shrewde  entente. 
The  thridde  is  to  amenuse  the  bountee  of  his 
neighbour.  The  fourthe  spice  of  backbiting  is  this, 
that  if  men  speke  goodnesse  of  a  man,  Uian  wol 
the  backbiter  say  ;  Parfay  swiche  a  man  is  yet 
better  than  he;  in  dispreising  of  him  tliat  njen 
preise.  The  iifth  spice  is  this,  for  to  consent  gladly 
to  herken  the  hai'rae  that  men  speke  of  other  folk. 
This  sinne  is  ful  gret,  and  ay  encreseth  after  the 
wicked  entent  of  the  backbiter.  After  backbiting 
eometh  grutching  or  murmurance,  and  somtime  it 
sprin<;eth  of  impatience  ayenst  God,  and  somtime 
ayenst  man.  Ayenst  God  it  is  whan  a  man  grutch- 
eth  ayenst  the  peine  of  lielle,  or  ayenst  poverte,  or 
lofitse  of  catel,  or  ayenst  rain  or  tempest,  or  elles 
grutcheth  that  shrewes  have  prosperitee,  or  elles 
Uiat  good  men  have  adversitee :  and  all  thise 
thinges  shuld  men  suiTre  patiently,  for  they  comen 
by  the  rightful  jugement  and  ordinance  of  God. 
Somtime  cometh  grutching  of  avarice,  as  Judas 
grutched  ayenst  the  Magdeleine,  whan  she  anointed 
the  bed  of  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist  with  hire  precious 
oynement.  This  maner  murmuring  is  swiche  as 
whan  man  grutcheth  of  goodnesse  tlmt  himself 
doth,  or  that  other  folk  don  of  hir  owen  catel. 
Somtime  cometh  murmur  of  pride,  as  whan  Simon 
the  Pharisee  grutched  ayenst  the  Magdeleine,  whan 
she  approched  to  Jesu  Crist  and  wept  at  his  feet 
for  hire  sinnes  :  and  somtime  it  sourdeth  of  envie, 
whan  men  discover  a  mannes  harme  that  was 
privee,  or  bereth  him  on  bond  thing  that  is  false. 
Murmur  also  b  oft  among  servants,  that  gnitchen 
whan  hir  soveraines  bidden  hem  do  leful  thinges  ; 
and  for  as  moche  as  they  dare  not  openly  withsay 
the  commaundement  of  hir  soveraines,  yet  wol  they 
say  harm'e  and  grutche  and  murmure  prively  for 
veray  despit ;  which  wordes  they  call  the  divels 
Pater  nosier y  though  so  be  that  the  divel  had  never 
Pater  noster,  but  that  lowed  folke  yeven  it  swiche 
a  name.  Somtime  it  cometh  of  ire  or  privee  hate, 
that  norisheth  rancour  in  the  herte,  as  afterward 
I  shal  declare.  Than  cometh  eke  bittemesse  of 
herte,  thurgh  which  bitternesse  every  good  dede 
of  his  neighbour  semeth  to  him  bitter  and  unsavol^. 
Than  cometh  discord  that  unbindeth  all  maner  of 
frcndship.  Than  cometli  scorning  of  his  neighbour, 
al  do  he  never  so  wel.  Than  cometh  accusing,  as 
whan  a  man  seketh  occasion  to  annoyen  his  neigh- 
bour, which  is  like  the  craft  of  the  divel,  that 
waiteth  both  day  and  night  to  aecusen  us  all.  Than 
cometh  malignitee,  thurgh  which  a  man  anuoietli 
his  neighbour  prively  if  he  may,  and  if  he  may  not, 
algate  his  wicked  will  shal  not  let,  as  for  to  brenne 
his  hous  prively,  or  enpoison  him,  or  ale  his  bestes, 
and  semblable  things 


Remedium  Tnvidia. 

Now  wol  J  speke  of  the  remedie  ayenst  this 
foule  sinne  of  envie.     Firsts  is  the  love  of  God 
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principally,  and  loving  of  bis  neighbour  as  him- 
self :  for  Bothly  that  on  ne  may  not  be  without 
that  other.  And  trust  wel,  that  in  the  name  of 
Jiy  neighbour  thou  shalt  understande  the  name  of 
thy  brother  ;  for  certes  all  we  have  on  fader 
fleshly,  and  on  moder  ;  that  is  to  say,  Adam  and 
Eve  ;  and  also  on  fader  spirituel,  that  is  to  say, 
God  of  heven.  Thy  neighbour  art  tliou  bounde 
for  to  love,  and  will  him  all  goodnesse,  and  ther- 
fore  sayth  God  ;  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  salvation  both  of  lif  and  soule. 
And  moreover  thou  shalt  love  him  in  word,  and 
in  benigne  amonesting  and  chastising,  and  com- 
fort him  in  his  anoyes,  and  praye  for  him  with  all 
thy  herte.  And  in  dede  thou  shalt  love  him  in 
swiche  wise  that  thou  shalt  do  to  him  in  charitee, 
•jb  thou  woldest  that  it  were  don  to  thin  owen 
person:  and  therfore  thou  ne  shalt- do  him  no 
damage  in  wicked  word,  ne  harme  in  his  body,  ne 
in  his  catel,  ne  in  his  soule  by  entising  of  wicked 
ensample.  Thou  shalt  not  desire  his  wif,  ne  non 
of  his  thinges.  Understonde  eke  that  in  the  name  of 
neighbour  is  comprehended  his  enemy :  certes 
mau  shal  love  his  enemy  for  the  commandment  of 
Grod,  and  sothly  thy  frend  thou  shalt  love  in  God. 
I  saj  thin  enemy  shalt  tliou  love  for  GK>dde8  sake, 
by  his  commandement :  for  if  it  were  reson  that 
man  shulde  hate  his  enemy,  forsoth  God  n'olde 
not  receive  us  to  his  love  that  ben  his  enemies. 
Ayenst  three  manor  of  wronges,  that  his  enemy 
doth  to  him,  he  shal  do  three  things,  as  thus : 
ayenst  hate  and  rancour  of  herte,  he  shal  love 
him  in  herte  :  ayenst  chiding  and  wicked  wordes, 
he  shal  pray  for  his  enemy :  ayenst  the  wicked 
dede  of  his  enemy  he  shal  do  him  bountee.  For 
Crist  sayth  :  Love  your  enemies,  and  prayeth  for 
hem  that  speke  you  harme,  and  for  hem  that 
chasen  and  pursuen  you  :  and  do  bountee  to  hem 
that  haten  you.  Lo,  thus  comandeth  us  our  Lord 
Jesu  Crist  to  do  to  our  enemies  :  forsoth  nature 
driveth  us  to  love  our  frendes,  and  parfay  our 
enemies  have  more  nede  of  love  than  our  frendes, 
and  they  that  more  nede  have,  certes  to  hem  shal 
men  do  goodnesse.  And  certes  in  thilke  dede 
have  we  remembrance  of  the  love  of  Jesu  Crist 
that  died  for  his  enemies :  and  in  as  moche  as 
thilke  love  is  more  grevous  to  performe,  so  moche 
is  more  gret  the  merite,  and  therfore  the  loving  of 
our  enemy  hath  confounded  the  venime  of  the 
divel.  For  right  as  the  divel  is  confounded  by 
humilitee,  right  so  is  he  wounded  to  the  deth  by 
the  love  of  our  enemy :  certes  than  is  love  the 
medicine  that  casteth  out  the  venime  of  envie  fro 
m&nnes  herte. 

De  Ira. 

After  envy  wol  I  declare  of  the  sinne  of  Ire : 
for  sothly  who  so  hath  envy  upon  his  neighbour, 
anon  communly  wol  finde  him  mater  of  wrath  in 
word  or  in  dede  ayenst  him  to  whom  he  hath 
envie.  And  as  wel  cometh  Ire  of  pride  as  of 
envie,  for  sothly  he  that  is  proude  or  envious  is 
lightly  wroth. 

This  sinne  of  Ire,  after  the  discriving  of  Seint 
Augustin,  is  wicked  will  to  be  avenged  by  word  or 
by  dede.  Ire,  after  the  Philosophre,  is  the  fervent 
blode  of  man  yquicked  in  his  herte,  thurgh  which 
he  wold  harme  to  him  that  he  hateth  :  for  certes 
the  herte  of  man  by  enchaufing  and  meving  of 
his  blood  wazeth  so  troubled,  that  it  is  out  of  all 


manor  jugement  of  reson.     But  ye  shal  unAtr- 
stonde  that  Ire  is  in  two  manors,  that  on  of  hem 
is  good,  and  that  other  is  wicked.    The  good  ire 
is  by  jalousie  of  goodnesse,  thurgh  the  which  man 
is  wroth  with  wickednesse,  and  again  wickednene. 
And  therfore  saith  the  wise  man,  that  ire  is  better 
than  play.    This  ire  is  with  debonairtee,  and  it  is 
wrothe  without  bittemesse :  not  wrothe  ayenst  the 
man,  but  wrothe  with  the  misdede  of  the  man :  u 
saith  the  Prophet  David  ;  Iraseiminiy  ^  notitt 
pecenre.     Now  understond  that  wicked  ire  is  in 
two  manors,  that  is  to  say,  soden  ire  or  hasty  ire 
without  avisement  and  consenting  of  reson  ;  the 
mening  and  the  sense  of  this  is,  &at  the  reson  of 
a  man  ne  consenteth  not  to  that  soden  ire,  ind 
than  it  is  TeniaL     Another  ire  is  that  is  fol 
wicked,  that  cometh   of  felonie  of  herte,  avieed 
and  cast  before,  with  wicked  will  to  do  vengeance, 
and  therto  his  reson  consenteth  :  and  sothly  this 
is  dedly  sinne.     This  ire  is  so  displesant  to  God, 
that  it  troubleth  his  hous,  and  chasetb  the  holy 
Gost  out  of  mannes  soule,  and  wasteth  and  des- 
troyeth  that  likenesse  of  God,  that  is  to  say.  (be 
vertue  that  is  in  mannes  soule,  and  putteth  in  him 
the  likenesse  of  the  devil,  and  benimeth  the  man 
fro  God  that  is  his  rightful  Lord.    This  ire  is  s 
ful  gret  plesance  to  the  devil,  for  it  is  the  devils 
forneis  that  he  enchaufeth  with  the  fire  of  belle. 
For  certes  right  so  as  fire  b  more  mighty  to 
destroie  erthly  thinges,  than  any  other  element, 
right  80   ire  is  mighty  to  destroie  all  spirituel 
thmges.    Loke  how  that  fire  of  smal  gledes,  thit 
ben  almost  ded  under  ashen,  wol  quicken  ayen 
whan  they  ben  touched  with  brimstone,  right  so 
ire  wol  evermore  quicken  ayen,  whan  it  is  touched 
with   pride  that  is   covered    in    mannes  herte. 
For  certes  fire  ne  may  not  come  out  of  no  thing, 
but  if  it  were  first  in  the  same  thing  naturelly : 
as  fire  is  drawne  out  of  flintes  with  stele.    And 
right  so  as  pride  is  many  times  mater  of  ire, 
right  so  is  rancour  norice  and  keper  of  ire.  Ther 
LB  a  manor  tree,  as  sayth  Seint  Isidore,  that  vhan 
men  make  a  fire  of  the  saide  tree,  and  cover  the 
coles  of  it  with  ashen,  sothly  the  fire  therof  vol 
last  all  a  yore  or  more  :  and  right  so  fareth  it  of 
rancour,  whan  it  is  ones  conceived  in  the  herte  of 
som  men,  certes  it  wol  lasten  peraventure  from  on 
Easteme  day  until  another  Eaisteme  day,  or  more. 
But  certes  the  same    man  is  ful  fer  from  the 
mercie  of  God  all  thilke  while. 

In  this  foresaid  devUs  forneis  ther  forgen  three 
shrewes  ;  pride,  that  ay  bloweth  and  encreseth  the 
fire  by  chiding  and  wicked  wordes  :  than  stondeth 
envie,  and  holdeth  the  hot  yren  upon  the  herte  of 
man,  with  a  pair  of  longe  tonges  of  longe  raneoar : 
and  than  stondeth  the  sinne  of  contumelie  or  strif 
and  cheste,  and  battereth  and  forgeth  by  vilaini 
reprevinges.  Certes  this  cursed  sinne  annoyeth 
both  to  de  man  himself,  and  eke  his  neighbour. 
For  sothly  almost  all  the  harme  or  damage  that 
ony  man  doth  to  his  neighbour  cometh  of  wiath : 
for  certes,  outrageous  wrathe  doth  all  that  ever 
the  foule  fende  willeth  or  commandeth  him  ;  for  he 
ne  spareth  neyther  for  our  Lord  Jesu  Grist,  ne 
his  swete  moder  ;  and  in  his  outrageous  anger 
and  ire,  alas  I  alas !  fill  many  on  at  that  time, 
feleth  in  his  herte  ful  wickedly,  both  of  Crist,  and 
also  of  all  his  halwes.  Is  not  this  a  cursed  viee  I 
Yes  certes.  Alas  !  it  benimmeth  fro  man  hit 
witte  and  his  reso%  and  aii   his  debonaire  li^ 
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fprntody  that  shiUd  kepe  his  soule.  Certes  it 
beflimiiieth  also  Goddes  due  lordship  (and  that  is 
nanoea  wale)  and  the  love  of  his  neighbours  :  it 
itiiveth  also  all  day  ayenst  trouth  ;  it  reveth  him 
the  quiet  of  his  herte,  and  subverteth  his  soule. 

Of  ire  oomen  thise  stinking  engeudrures  ;  first, 

hale,  that  is  olde  wrath  :  discord,  thurgh  which  a 

man  fonaketb  his  olde  frend  that  he  hath  loved 

I  fal  loag :  and  than  oometh  werre,  and  every  maner 

of  vroog  that  a  nun  doth  to  his  neighbour  In  body 

w  in  CBtel.    Of  this  cursed  sinne  of  ire  cometh 

eke  manslaughter.     And  understondeth  wel  that 

houidde  (that  is,  manslaughter)  is  in  divers  wise. 

Som  maoer  of  homicide  is  spirituel,  and  som  is 

bodilj.    Spirituel  manslaughter  ia  in  six  thinges. 

Tint,  by  hate,  as  sayth  St  John  :  He  that  hateth 

his  brother,  is  an  homicide.     Homicide  is  also  by 

laekhitiDg ;  of  which  backbitours  sayth  Salomon, 

that  they  iuive  two  swerdes,  with  which  they  slay 

kir  neighbours :  for  sothly  as  wicked  it  is  to  benime 

if  him  his  good  name  as  his  lif.     Homicide  is  also 

hi  jefing  of  wicked  conseil  by  fraude,  as  for  to 

jcre  eooseil  to  areise  wrongful    customes   and 

tilagcs ;  of  which  sayth  Salomon  :  A  lion  roring, 

ud  a  bers  hungrie,  ben  like  to  cruel  Lordes,  in 

vithholding  or  abregging  of  the  hire  or  of  the 

viges  of  aervantes,  or  elles  in  usurie,  or  in  with- 

6awiogof  the  almesse  of  poure  folk.     For  which 

the  wiae  man  sayth  :  Fedeth  him  that  almost  dieth 

far  hooger ;  for  sothly  but  if  thou  fede  him  thou 

lieest  huD.  And  all  thise  ben  dedly  sinnes.    Bodily 

Btnshuigfater  is  whan  thou  sleest  him  with  thy 

toQge  in  other  maner,  as  whan  thou  commandest 

b  lie  a  man,  or  elles  yevest  conseil  to  sle  a  man. 

Uandaaghter  in  dede  is  in  fours  manors.    That 

IB  ii  by  lawe,  right  as  a  justice  dampneth  him 

that  is  culpable  to  the  deth  :   but  let  the  justice 

beware  that  he  do  it  rightfully,  and  that  he  do  it 

sot  ibrdeiit  to  spill  blood,  but  for  keping  of  right- 

■iKOMse.  Another  homicide  is  don  for  necessitee, 

M  vhan  a  man  sleeth  another  in  his  defence,  and 

that  he  ne  may  non  other  wise  escapen  fro  his 

wen  deth  :  bat  certain,  and  he  may  escape  with- 

onten  alanghter  of  his  adversarie,  he  doUi  sinne, 

lad  be  shal  here  penance  as  for  dedly  sinne.   Also 

if  a  man  by  eas  or  aventure  shete  an  arowe  or  cast 

a  stone,  with  which  he  sleeth  a  man,  he  is  an 

bomieide.    And  if  a  woman  by  negligence  over- 

Ijeth  hire  child  in  hire  slope,  it  is  homicide  and 

MJyaimie.     Also  whan  a  man  disturbleih  con- 

ttption  of  a  ehilde,  and  maketh  a  woman  barein  by 

dnnkes  of  Tenimous  herbes,  thurgh  which  she 

iBay  not  conceive,  or  sleeth  hire  chUd  by  drinkes, 

or  elles  putteth  certain  material  thing  in  hire 

Meret  place  to  sle  hire  child,  or  elles  doth  unkinde 

nnoe,  by  which  man,  or  woman,  shedeth  his  nature 

in  piaee  ther  as  a  ehilde  may  not  be  conceived  : 

IT  eUes  if  a  wcnnan  hath  conceived,  and  hui*teth 

hiraelf,  and  by  that  mishappe  the  ehilde  is  slaine, 

J*i  is  it  homicide.    What  say  we  eke  of  women 

that  murderen  hir  children  for  drede  of  worldly 

fbame  !    Certes,  it  is  an  horrible  homicide.     Eke 

if  %  nma  approehe  to  a  woman  by  desir  of  lecherie, 

tbnrgfa  which  the  ehilde  is  perished ;  or  elles 

■aiteth  a  woman  wetingly,  thurgh  which    she 

kwth  hire  child;  all  thise  ben  homicides,  and 

burhble  dedly  sinnes.      Yet  comen  ther  of  ire 

nuny  mo  sinnes,  as  wel  in  worde,  as  in  thought 

ud  in  dede  ;  as  he  that  arretteth  upon  God,  or 

^iuaeth  God  of  the  thing  of  which  he  is  himself 


gilty  ;  or  despiseth  God  and  all  his  halwes,  as  don 
thise  cursed  hasardoura  in  divers  contrees.    This 
cm'sed  sinne  don  they,  whan  they  felen  in  hir 
herte  ful  wickedly  of  God  and  of  his  halwes  :  also 
whan  they  treten  unreverently  the  sacrament  of 
the  auter,  thilke  sinne  is  so  gret,  that  unneth  it 
may  be  relesed,  but  that  the  mercy  of  God  posseth 
all  his  werkes,  it  is  so  gret,  and  he  so  benigne. 
Than  cometh  also  of  ire  attry  anger,  whan  a  man 
is  sharpely  amonested  in  his  siirift  to  leve  his 
sinne,  than  wol  he  be  angry,  and  answere  hokerly 
and  angerly,  to  defend  or  excusen  his  sinne  by 
unstedfastnesse  of  his  fleshe ;  or  elles  he  did  it  for 
to  hold  compagnie  with  his  felawes ;  or  elles  he 
sayeth  the  fend  enticed  him  ;  or  elles  he  did  it 
for  liis  youths  ;   or  elles  his  complexion   is  so 
corageous  that  he  may  not  forbore  ;  or  elles  it  is 
his  destinee,  he  sayth,  unto  a  certain  age;  or  elles  he 
sayth  it  cometh  him  of  gentilnesse  of  his  auncestres, 
and  semblable  thinges.    All  thise  maner  of  foike 
so  wrappen  hem  in  hir  sinnes,  that  they  ne  wol 
not  deliver  hemself ;    for  sothly,  no  wight  that 
excuseth  himself  wilfully  of  his  sinne,  may  not  be 
delivered  of  his  sinne,  til  that  he  mekely  beknoweth 
his  sinne.     After  this  than  cometh  swering,  that 
is  expresse  ayenst  the  commandement  of  God  : 
and  that  befalleth  often  of  anger  and  of  ire.     God 
sayth  ;  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  thy  Lord  • 
God  in  ideL     Also  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist  sayth  by 
the  word  of  Seint  Mathew  ;  Ne  shal  ye  not  swcre 
in  all  manere,  neyther  by  heven,  for  it  is  Goddes 
trone  :  ne  by  erthe,for  it  is  the  benche of  his  feet: 
ne  by  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  the  citee  of  a  gi'et  King : 
ne  by  thin  hed,  for  thou  ne  mayst  not  make  an 
here  white  ne  black  :  but  he  sayth,  be  your  word, 
ye,  ye,  nay,  nay  ;  and  what  that  is  more,  it  is  of 
evil.     Thus  sayth  Crist.     For  Cristes  sake  swere 
not  so  sinnefuUy,  in  dismembring  of  Crist,  by  soule, 
herte,  bones,  and  body  :  for  certes  it  semeth,  that 
ye  thinken  that  the  cursed  Jewes  dismembred  him 
not  ynough,  but  ye  dismembre  him  more.     And  if 
so  be  that  the  lawe  compell  you  to  swere,  than 
reuletli  you  after  the  lawe  of  God  in  your  swering, 
as  sayth  Jeremie  ;  Thou  shalt  kepe  three  condi- 
tions ;  thou  shalt  swere  in  trouth,  in  dome,  and  in 
rightwisenesse.  This  is  tosay,thou  shalt  swere  soth ; 
for  every  losing  is  ayenst  Odat ;  for  Crist  is  veray 
trouth  :    and  thinke  wel  this,  that  every  gret 
swerer,  not  compelled  lawfully  to  swere,  the  plage 
shal  not  depart  fro  his  hous,  while  he  useth  unleful 
swering.     Thou  shalt  swere  also  in  dome,  whan 
thou  art  oonstreined  by  the  domesman  to  witnesse 
a  trouth.     Akm  thou  shalt  not  swere  for  envie, 
neyther  for  favour,  ne  for  mode,  bnt  only  for 
rightwisenesse,  and  for  declaring  of  trouthe  to  the 
honour  and  worship  of  God,  and  to  the  aiding  and 
helping  of  thin  even  Cristen.    And  therfore  every 
man  that  taketli  Goddes  name  in  idel,  or  falsely 
swereth  with  his  mouth,  or  elles  taketh  on  nmi 
the  name  of  Crist,  to  be  called  a  Cristen  man,  and 
liveth  agenst  Cristes  living  and  his  teching :  all 
they  take  Groddes  name  in  idel.     Loke  also  what 
sayth  Seint  Peter ;  Aetuum  iv.    Non  e»t  aiiud 
nomen  sub  ealo,  &c.     Ther  is  non  other  name 
(sayth  Seint  Peter)  under  heven  yeven  to  men,  in 
which  they  may  be  saved  ;  that  is  to  say,  but  the 
name  of  Jesu  Crist.     Take  kepe  eke  how  precious 
is  the  name  of  Jesu  Crist,  as  sayth  Seint  Poule, 
ad  Philipengea  ii.  In  nomine  Jetu,  &c.  that  in  the 
name  of  Jesu  every  knee  of  hevenly  creature,  or 
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erthly,  or  of  neiiey  sbuld  bowen  ;  for  it  is  so  high 
and  so  worshipful,  that  the  cursed  fend  in  belle 
sbuld  tremble  for  to  here  it  named.  Than  semeth 
it,  that  men  that  swere  so  horribly  hy  his  blessed 
name,  that  they  despise  it  more  boldely  than  did 
the  cursed  Jewes,  or  elles  the  divel,  that  trembleth 
whan  he  hereth  his  name. 

Now  certes,  sith  that  swering  (but  if  it  be 
lawfully  don)  is  so  highly  defended,  moche  worse 
is  for  to  swere  falsely,  and  eke  nedeles. 

What  say  we  eke  of  hem  that  deliten  hem  in 
swering,  and  hold  it  a  genterie  or  manly  dede  to 
swere  gret  othes  1  And  what  of  hem  that  of 
Teray  usage  ne  cese  not  to  swere  gret  othes,  al  be 
the  cause  not  worth  a  strawel  Certes  this  is 
horrible  sinne.  Swering  sodenly  without  aviso- 
ment  is  also  a  gret  sinne.  But  let  us  go  now  to 
that  horrible  swering  of<  adjuration  and  conjura- 
tion, as  don  tliise  false  enchauntours  and  nigro- 
mancers  in  basins  ful  of  water,  or  in  a  bright 
swerd,  in  a  cerele,  or  in  a  (ire,  or  in  a  sholder  bono 
of  a  shepe  :  I  cannot  sayn,  but  that  they  do  cur- 
sedly and  damnably  ayenst  Crist,  and  all  the  feith 
of  holy  chirche. 

What  say  we  of  hem  that  beleven  on  divinales, 
as  by  flight  or  by  noise  of  briddes  or  of  bestea,  or 
by  Borte  of  geomancie,  by  dremes,  by  chirking  of 
•dores,  or  craldng  of  houses,  by  gnawing  of  rattes, 
aud  Bwiche  manor  wretchednesse !  Certes,  all 
thise  thinges  ben  defended  by  God  and  holy 
chirche,  for  which  they  ben  accursed,  till  tliey 
come  to  amendement,  that  on  swiche  filth  set  hir 
beleve.  Charmes  for  woundes,  or  for  maladies 
of  men  or  of  bestes,  if  they  take  any  effect,  it 
may  be  peraventure  that  God  snffreth  it,  for 
folk  shuld  yeve  the  more  feith  and  reverence  to 
his  name. 

Now  wol  I  speke  of  lesingee,  which  generally  is 
false  signifiance  of  word,  in  entent  to  deceive  his 
even  Cristen.  Some  lesing  is,  of  which  ther 
conieth  non  avantage  to  no  wight ;  and  som  lesing 
turneth  to  the  proflte  and  ese  of  a  man,  and  to 
the  dammage  of  another  man.  Another  lesing  is, 
for  to  saven  his  lif  or  his  catel.  Another  lesing 
Cometh  of  delit  for  to  lie,  in  which  delit,  they  wOl 
forge  a  long  tale,  and  point  it  with  all  circum- 
stances, wher  all  the  ground  of  the  tale  is  false. 
Some  lesing  cometh,  for  he  wol  sustein  his  word  : 
and  som  lesing  cometh  of  reochelesnesse  withouten 
avisement,  and  semblable  thinges. 

Let  us  now  touche  the  vice  of  flaterie,  which  ne 
cometh  not  gladly,  but  for  drede,  or  for  covetise. 
Flaterie  is  generally  wrongful  preising.  Flaterers 
ben  the  devils  nourices,  that  nourish  his  children 
with  milke  of  losengerie.  Forsoth  Salomon  sayth. 
That  flaterie  is  worse  than  detraction :  for  som- 
time  detraction  maketh  an  hautein  man  be  the 
more  humble,  for  he  dredeth  detraction,  but  certes 
flaterie  maketh  a  man  to  enhaunce  his  herte  and 
his  contenance.  Flaterers  ben  the  devils  en- 
chauntours,  for  they  maken  a  man  to  wenen 
himself  be  like  that  he  is  not  like.  They  be  like 
to  Judas,  that  betrayed  God ;  and  thise  flaterers 
betrayen  man  to  selle  him  to  his  enemy,  that  is 
the  devil.  Flaterers  ben  the  devils  chappeleines, 
that  ever  singen  Placebo,  I  reken  flaterie  in  the 
vices  of  ire  :  fur  oft  time  if  a  man  be  wroth  with 
another,  than  wol  he  flater  som  wight,  to  susteine 
him  in  his  quarrel. 

Speke  we  now  of  swiche  cursing  as  cometh  of 


irous  herte.  Malison  generally  may  be  said  ererj 
manor  power  of  harme  :  swiche  cursing  berereth 
man  the  regno  of  God,  as  sayth  Seint  Poule.  And 
oft  time  swiche  cursing  wrongfully  retometh  again 
to  him  that  curseth,  as  a  binl  retometh  again  to 
his  Owen  nest.  And  over  all  thing  men  ought 
eschew  to  curse  hir  children,  and  to  yeve  to  the 
devil  hir  engendrure,  as  for  forth  as  in  hem  is : 
certes  it  is  a  grete  peril  and  a  grete  sinne. 

Let  us  than  epeke  of  chiding  and  repreving, 
which  ben  ful  grete  woundes  in  mannes  herte,  fur 
they  unsow  the  seames  of  frendship  in  mannes 
herte  :  for  certes,  unnethe  may  a  man  be  plainely 
accorded  with  him,  that  he  hath  openly  reviled, 
reproved,  and  disclaundred  :  this  is  a  ful  grisly 
sinne,  as  Crist  sayth  in  the  Gospel.  And  take  ye 
kepe  now,  that  he  that  repreveth  his  neighbour, 
eittier  he  repreveth  him  by  som  harme  of  peine, 
that  he  hath  upon  his  bodie,  as,  Mesel,  croked 
harlot ;  or  by  som  sinne  that  he  doth.  Now  if  he 
reprove  him  by  harme  of  peine,  than  turneth  the 
reprove  to  Jesu  Crist :  for  peine  is  sent  by  the 
rightwise  sonde  of  God,  and  by  his  suffranee,  be 
it  meselrie,  or  maime,  or  maladie :  and  if  he 
reprove  him  uncharitably  of  sinne,  as,  thou  holoor, 
tliou  dronkelewe  harlot,  and  so  forth ;  than  apper- 
teineth  that  to  the  rejoicing  of  the  devil,  which 
ever  hath  joye  that  men  don  sinne.  And  oertea, 
chiding  may  not  come  but  out  of  a  vilains  herte, 
for  after  the  haboundance  of  the  herte  speketh 
the  mouth  ful  oft.  And  ye  shul  understond,  that 
loke  by  any  way,  whan  ony  man  chastiseth  another, 
that  he  beware  fro  chiding  or  repreving  :  for 
trewely,  but  he  beware,  he  may  ful  lightly  quicken 
the  fire  of  anger  and  of  wrath,  which  he  shuld 
quench :  and  peraventure  sloth  him,  that  he  might 
chastise  with  benignitee.  For,  as  sayth  Salomon, 
the  amiable  tonge  is  the  tree  of  lif ;  that  is  to  say, 
of  lif  spirituel.  And  sothly,  a  dissolute  tonge 
sloth  the  spirit  of  him  that  repreveth,  and  also 
of  him  which  is  reproved.  Lo,  what  sayth  Seint 
Augustine :  Ther  is  nothing  so  like  the  devils 
child,  as  he  which  oft  chideth.  A  servant  of  God 
behoveth  not  to  chide.  And  though  that  chiding 
be  a  vilains  thing  betwix  all  manor  folk,  yet  it 
is  certes  most  uncovenable  betwene  a  man  and 
his  wif,  for  ther  is  never  rest.  And  therfore 
sayth  Salomon  ;  An  hous  that  is  uncovered  in 
rayn  and  dropping,  and  a  chiding  wif,  ben  like. 
A  man,  which  is  in  a  dropping  hous  in  many 
places,  though  he  eschew  the  dropping  in  o  plaee, 
it  droppeth  on  him  in  another  place  :  so  Ikreth  it 
by  a  chiding  wif ;  if  she  chide  him  not  in  o  place, 
she  wol  chide  him  in  another:  and  therfore,  better 
is  a  morsel  of  bred  with  joye,  than  an  boos  filled 
ful  of  delices  with  chiding,  sa^'th  Salomon.  And 
Seint  Poule  sayth ;  0  ye  women,  beth  ye  subgettes 
to  your  husbonds,  as  you  behoveth  in  God ;  and 
ye  men  loveth  your  wives. 

Afterward  speke  wo  of  scorning,  which  is  a 
wicked  sinne,  and  namely,  whan  he  scometb  a 
man  for  his  good  werkes:  for  certes,  swiche 
scomers  faren  like  tho  foule  tode,  that  may  not 
endure  to  smell  the  swete  savour  of  the  vine, 
whan  it  flourisheth.  Thise  scomers  ben  parting 
felawes  with  the  devil,  for  they  have  joyo  whan 
the  devil  winneth,  and  sorwe  if  he  leseth.  They 
ben  adversaries  to  Jesu  Crist,  for  they  hate  that 
he  loveth  ;  that  is  to  say,  salvation  of  soule. 

Speke  we  now  of  widced  oonseil,  for  he  umt 
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vieked  eooaeil  jreveth  is  a  traitour,  for  he  de- 
cehreth  him  that  trasteth  in  him.  But  natheles, 
\H  is  wicked  eonseil  first  ayenst  himself:  for, 
m  s»j(h  the  wise  man,  every  false  living  hath 
,  tiu«  propertee  in  himself,  that  he  that  wol  annoy 
.  uother  man,  he  annoyeth  first  himself.  And  mun 
ihol  undentood,  that  man  shal  not  take  his  oon- 
leil  of  false  folk,  ne  of  angry  folk,  or  grevons  folk, 
DC  of  folk  that  loven  specially  hir  owen  profit,  ne 
of  to  moche  vorldly  folk,  namely,  in  conseiling  of 
Dunessoiile. 

Nov  cometh  the  sinne  of  hem  that  maken  dis- 
card UDong  folk,  which  is  a  sinne  that  Crist 
hateth  utte^y ;  and  no  wonder  is ;  for  he  died 
for  to  make  concord.  And  more  shame  don  they 
to  Crist,  than  did  they  that  him  crucified  :  for 
God  breth  better,  tliat  frendship  be  amonges  folk, 
thtn  he  did  his  owen  body,  which  that  he  yave  for 
onitee.  Tberfore  ben  they  likened  to  the  devil, 
tbt  erer  is  aboot  to  make  discord. 

Now  cometh  the  smne  of  Doable  tonge,  swiche 
M  ipeke  Cure  before  folk,  and  wickedly  behind ; 
Of  eiles  they  make  semblaunt  as  though  they 
spake  of  good  entention,  or  elles  in  game  and 
pii7f  ud  yet  they  speken  of  wicked  entente. 

Now  cometh  bewreying  of  eonseil,  thurgh  which 

a  nin  is  defamed :  certes  unnethe  may  he  restore 

the  damage.  Now  cometh  manace,  that  is  an  open 

folic :  for  he  that  oft  manaoeth,  he  threteth  more 

Ibao  be  may  performe  ful  oft  time.     Now  comen 

uM  wordes,  that  be  without  profite  of  him  that 

^eth  the  wordes,  and  eke  of  him  that  herkeneth 

the  wordes :  or  elles  idel  wordes  ben  tho  that  ben 

Beddes,  or  without  entente  of  naturel  profit.  And 

ftl  be  it  that  idel  wordes  be  somtime  venial  sinne, 

Tet  diuld  men  doute   hem,  for  we    shul    yeve 

rekenin^  of  hem  before  Grod.     Now  cometh  jan- 

S^inri  that  may  not  come  withouten  sinne :  and 

u  «vth  Salomon,  it  is  a  signe  of  apert  folic. 

And  therfore  a   philosophre  sayd,  whan  a  man 

aved  him  how  that  he  shuld  plese  the  peple,  he 

unwered  ;  Do  many  good  werkes,  and  speke  few 

juipelinges.  After  this  cometh  the  sinne  of  japeres, 

uat  ben  the  devils  apes,  for  they  make  folk  to 

ivtgh  at  hir  japerie,  as  folk  don  at  the  gaudes 

f^  an  ape :  swiche  japes  defendeth  Seint  Poule. 

'  Uk«  how  that  vertnous  wordes  and  holy  comforten 

]»«D  that  travaillen  in  the  service  of  Crist,  right 

«<)  comforten  the  vilatns  words,  and  the  knakkes 

cf  japeres,  hem  that  travaillen  in  the  service  of 

th"  devU.    Thise  ben  the  sinnee  of  the  tonge,  that 

n^oen  of  ire,  and  other  sinnes  many  mo. 

Remedium  Irm, 

The  reroedie  ayenst  Ire,  is  a  vertue  that  deped 
is  muMoetade,  that  is  Debonairtee :  and  eke 
Mother  vertue,  that  men  depen  patience  or  suf- 
?»taonce. 

[MMnairtee  withdraweth  and  refreineth  the 
■tirriji:^  and  mevings  of  mannes  corage  in  his 
berte,  in  swieh  maner,  that  they  ne  skip  not  out 
Ikv  adger  ne  ire.  Sufferance  suffereth  swetely  all 
tflc  annoyance  and  the  wrong  that  is  don  to  man 
r^tward.  Setnt  Jerome  eayth  this  of  debonairtee. 
That  tt  doth  no  harme  to  no  wight,  ne  sayth  :  ne 
f<T  DO  harme  that  men  do  ne  say,  he  ne  ohafelh 
t^»t  ayenst  reson.  This  vertue  somtime  cometh 
'^f  nature  ;  for,  as  eayth  the  philosophre,  a  man  is 
*  quick  thing,  by  nature  debonairoi  and  tretable  to 


goodnesse  :  but  whan  debonairtee  is  enformed  of 
grace,  than  it  is  the  more  worth. 

Patience  is  another  remedy  ayenst  ire,  and  is  a 
vertue  that  suffereth  swetely  every  mannes  good- 
nesse, and  is  not  wroth  for  non  harme  that  is  don 
to  him.  The  philosophre  sayth,  that  patience  is 
the  vertue  that  suffreth  debonairly  al  the  outrage 
of  adversitee,  and  every  wicked  word.  This 
vertue  maketh  a  man  like  to  Grod,  and  maketh 
him  Croddes  owen  childe :  as  sayth  Crist.  This 
vertue  discomfiteth  thin  enemies.  And  therfore 
sayth  the  wise  man  ;  if  thou  wolt  vanquish  thin 
enemie,  see  thou  be  patient.  And  thou  shalt 
understond,  that  a  man  suffereth  foure  manor  of 
ffrevances  in  outward  thinges,  ayenst  the  which 
roure  he  must  have  foure  maner  of  patiences. 

The  first  grevance  is  of  wicked  wordes.  Thilke 
grevance  sufired  Jesu  Crist,  without  grutching, 
ful  patiently,  whan  the  Jewes  despised  him  and  re- 
proved him  ful  oft.  Suffer  thou  therfore  patiently, 
for  the  wise  man  saith :  if  thou  strive  with  a  foole, 
though  the  foole  be  wroth,  or  though  he  laugh, 
algate  thou  shalt  have  no  reste.  That  other 
grevance  outward  is  to  have  domage  of  thv  catel. 
Therayenst  suffred  Crist  ful  patiently,  wlian  he 
was  despoiled  of  al  that  he  had  in  this  lif,  and 
that  n*as  but  his  clothes.  The  thridde  grevance 
is  a  man  to  have  harme  in  his  body.  That  suffred 
Crist  ful  patiently  in  all  his  passion.  The  fourthe 
grevance  is  in  outrageous  labour  in  werkes :  wher- 
rore  I  say,  that  folk  that  make  hir  servants  to 
travails  to  grevously,  or  out  of  time,  as  in  holy 
dayes,  sothly  they  do  gret  sinne.  Hercayenst 
suffred  Crist  ful  patiently,  and  taught  us  patience, 
whan  he  bare  upon  his  blessed  sholders  the  crosse, 
upon  which  he  shuld  suffer  despitous  deth.  Here 
may  men  lerne  to  be  patient ;  for  certes,  not  only 
cristen  men  be  patient  for  love  of  Jesu  Crist,  and 
for  guerdon  of  the  blisful  lif  that  is  perdurable,  but 
certes  the  old  Payenes,  that  never  were  cristened, 
commendeden  and  useden  the  vertue  of  patience. 

A  philosophre  upon  a  time,  that  wold  have 
beten  his  disciple  for  his  gret  trespas,  for  which 
he  was  gretly  moved,  and  brought  a  yerde  to  bete 
the  childe,  and  whan  this  child  sawe  the  yerde, 
he  sayd  to  his  maister  :  what  thinke  ye  to  do !  1 
wol  bete  thee,  sayd  tho  maister,  for  thy  correction. 
Forsoth,  sayd  the  childe,  ye  ought  first  correct 
yourself,  that  have  lost  all  your  patience  for  the 
offence  of  a  child.  Forsooth,  sayd  the  maister  all 
weping,  thou  sayest  soth  :  have  thou  the  yerde, 
mv  dere  sone,  and  correct  me  for  min  impatience. 
Of  patience  cometh  obedience,  thurgh  which  a  man 
is  obedient  to  Crist,and  to  all  hem  to  which  he  ought 
to  be  obedient  in  Crist  And  understand  wel,  that 
obedience  isparfite,whan  that  a  man  doth  gladly  and 
hastily,  with  good  herte  entirely,  all  that  he  shuld 
do.  Obedience  generally,  is  to  performe  nastily  the 
doctrine  of  God,  and  of  his  soveraines,  to  which 
him  ought  to  be  obeisant  in  all  rightwisenease. 

De  Accidia. 

After  the  sinne  of  wrath,  now  wol  I  speke  qf 
the  sinne  of  accidie,  or  slouth :  for  envie  blindeth 
the  herte  of  a  man,  and  ii*^  troubleth  a  man,  and 
accidie  maketh  him  hevy,  thoughtful,  and  wrawe, 
Envie  and  ire  maketh  blttemesse  in  herte,  which 
bitternesse  is  mother  of  accidie,  and  bciiimeth 
him  the  love  of  alle  goodnesse ;  than  is  a'scidie  the 
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anguish  of  a  trouble  herte.  And  Seint  Augustine 
sayth :  It  is  annoye  of  goodnease  and  annoye  of 
harme.  Certes  this  is  a  damnable  sinne,  for  it 
doth  wrong  to  Jesu  Crist,  in  as  moche  as  it 
beniineth  the  service  that  men  shulde  do  to  Crist 
with  alle  diligence,  as  sayth  Salomon  :  but  accidie 
doth  non  swiche  diligence.  He  doth  all  thing 
with  annoye,  and  with  wrawnesse,  slaknesse,  and 
excusation,  with  idelnesse  and  unlust.  For  which 
the  book  sayth :  Accursed  be  he  that  doth  the  ser- 
vice of  God  negligently.  Than  is  accidie  enemie 
to  every  estate  of  man.  For  certes  the  estate 
of  man  is  in  three  manors  :  either  it  is  the  estate 
of  innocence,  as  was  the  estate  of  Adam,  before 
that  he  fell  into  sinne,  in  which  estate  he  was 
holden  to  werk,  as  in  herying  and  adoring  of 
God.  Another  estate  is  the  estate  of  sinful  men  : 
in  which  estate  men  ben  holden  to  labour  in  pray- 
ing to  God,  for  amendement  of  hir  sinnes,and  that 
he  wold  graunt  hem  to  rise  out  of  hir  sinnes. 
Another  estate  is  the  estate  of  grace,  in  which 
estate  he  is  holden  to  werkes  of  penitence  :  and 
certes,  to  all  thise  thinges  is  accidie  enemie  and 
contrary,  for  he  loveth  no  besinesse  at  all.  Now 
certes,  this  foule  sinne  of  accidie  is  eke  a  ful  gret 
enemie  to  the  livelode  of  the  body  ;  for  it  ne  hath 
no  purveaunce  ayenst  temporel  necessitee  ;  for  it 
forsleutheth,  foreluggeth,  and  destroieth  all  goodes 
temporel  by  recchelesnease. 

The  fourth  thing  is  that  accidie  is  like  hem  that 
ben  in  the  peine  of  belle,  because  of  hir  slouthe 
and  of  hir  nevinesse  :  for  they  that  be  damned, 
ben  so  bound,  that  they  may  neyther  do  wel  ne 
think  wel.  Of  accidie  cometh  first,  that  a  man  is 
annoied  and  accombred  to  do  any  goodnesse,  and 
that  maketh  that  God  hath  abhomination  of  swiche 
accidie,  as  sayth  Seint  John. 

Now  cometh  slouthe,  that  wol  not  suffre  no  hard- 
nesse  ne  no  penance ;  for  sothly,  slouthe  is  so 
tendre  and  so  delicat,  as  sayth  Salomon,  that  he 
wol  suffre  non  hardnesse  ne  penance,  and  therfore 
he  shendeth  all  that  he  doth.  Ayenst  this  roten 
sinne  of  accidie  and  slouthe  shuld  men  exercise 
hemself,  and  use  hemself  to  do  good  werkes,  and 
manly  and  vertuously  cachen  eorage  wel  to  do, 
thinking  that  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist  quiteth  every 
good  deed,  be  it  never  so  lite.  Usage  of  labour  is 
a  gret  thing :  for  it  maketh,  as  sayth  Seint  Ber- 
nard, the  labourer  to  have  strong  armra  and  hard 
sinewes :  and  slouthe  maketh  hem  feble  and  tendre. 
Than  cometh  drede  for  to  beginne  to  werke  any 
good  werkes :  for  certes,  he  that  enclineth  to  sinne, 
him  thinketh  it  is  to  gret  an  emprise  for  to  under- 
take the  werkes  of  goodnesse,  and  casteth  in  his 
herte,  that  the  circumstances  of  goodnesse  ben  so 
grevous  and  so  chargeant  for  to  suffre,  that  he 
dare  not  undertake  to  do  werkes  of  goodnesse, 
as  sayth  Seint  Gregorie. 

Now  cometh  wanhope,  that  is,  despeir  of  the 
mercy  of  God,  that  cometh  somtime  of  to  moche 
outrageous  sorwe,  and  somtime  of  to  moche  drede, 
imagining  that  he  hath  do  so  moche  sinne,  that  it 
wolde  not  availe  him,  though  he  wolde  repent  him, 
and  forsake  sinne :  thurgh  which  despeire  or 
drede,  he  abandoneth  all  his  herte  to  every  manor 
sinne.  as  sayth  Seint  Augustine.  Which  dampna- 
ble  sinne,  if  it  continue  unto  his  end,  it  is  cleped 
the  sinne  of  the  holy  gost.  This  horrible  sinne  is 
BO  perilous,  that  he  that  is  despeired,  ther  n*iB  no 
fcloiiie,  ne  no  sinne,  that  he  douteth  for  to  do,  as 


shewed  wel  by  Judas.  Certes,  aboven  all  amnw 
than  is  this  sinne  most  displesant  and  most  adTe^ 
sarie  to  Crist.  Sothly,  he  that  despeireth  him,  is 
like  to  the  coward  champion  recreant,  that  flieth  \ 
withouten  nede.  Alas  !  alas !  nedeles  is  he  re>  , 
ereant,  and  nedeles  despeired.  Certes,  the  mercy 
of  God  is  ever  redy  to  the  penitent  person,  and  is 
above  all  his  werkes.  Alas  1  cannot  a  man  bethinke 
him  on  the  Grospel  of  Seint  Luke,  chap.  xv.  whens 
Crist  sayeth,  that  as  wel  shal  ther  be  joye  inberen  , 
upon  a  sinful  man  that  doth  penitence,  as  opon 
ninety  and  nine  rightful  men  tiiat  neden  no  peni- 
tence !  Loke  further,  in  the  same  Gospel,  the  joye  I 
and  the  feste  of  the  good  man  that  had  lost  bis 
sone,  whan  his  sone  was  retoumed  with  repentanoe 
to  his  fader.  Can  they  not  remembre  hem  al80,(u 
sayth  Seint  Luke,  chap,  xxiii.)  how  that  the  thefe 
that  was  honged  beside  Jesu  Crist,  sayd,  Lord,  re- 
membre on  me,  whan  thou  comest  in  thy  regne  I 
Forsoth,  said  Crist,  I  say  to  thee,  to-day  sLalt  thon 
be  with  me  in  paradis.  Certes,  ther  is  non  so 
horrible  sinne  of  man,  that  ne  may  in  his  lif  be 
destroyed  by  penitence,  thurgh  vertue  of  the  pu- 
sion  and  of  Uie  deth  of  Crist.  Alas !  what  nedeth  man 
than  to  be  despeired,  sith  that  his  mercy  is  so  redy 
and  hirge  I  Axe  and  have.  Than  cometh  somp- 
nolence,  that  is,  sluggy  slumbring,  which  maketb 
a  man  bevy,  and  dull  in  body  and  in  sonle,  and 
this  sinne  cometh  of  slouthe :  and  certes,  the  time 
that  by  way  of  reson  man  shuld  not  slepe,  is  by 
the  morwe,  but  if  ther  were  cause  resonable.  For 
sothly  in  the  morwe  tide  is  most  covenable  to  s 
man  to  say  his  prayers,  and  for  to  think  on  God, 
and  to  honour  God,  and  to  yeve  almesse  to  the 
poure  that  comen  first  in  the  name  of  Jesn  Crist. 
Lo,  what  sayth  Salomon  t  Who  so  wol  by  tbe 
morwe  awake  to  soke  me,  he  shal  find  me.  Than 
cometh  negligence  or  reochelesnesse  that  recketh 
of  nothing.  And  though  that  ignorance  be  mother 
of  all  harmes,  certes,  negligence  is  tbe  norice. 
Negligence  ne  doth  no  force,  whan  he  shal  do  a 
thing,  whether  he  do  it  wel  or  badly. 

The  remedie  of  thise  two  sinnes  is,  as  sayth  the 
wise  man,  that  he  that  dredeth  God,  spareth  not  to 
do  that  him  ought  to  do  ;  and  he  that  loveth  God, 
he  wol  do  diligence  to  plese  God  by  his  werkes, 
and  abandon  himself,  t^nth  all  his  might,  wel  for  to 
do.  Than  cometh  idelnesse,  that  is  t)ie  yate  of  all 
harmes.  An  idel  man  is  like  to  a  place  that  hath 
no  walles  ;  theras  deviles  may  enter  on  every  aide, 
or  shoot  at  him  at  discoverte  by  temptation  on  ererr 
side.  This  idelnesse  is  the  thurrok  of  all  kicked 
and  vilains  thoughtes,  and  of  all  jangeles,  trifles, 
and  all  ordure.  Certes  heven  is  yeven  to  hem 
that  will  labour,  and  not  to  idel  folk.  Also  Darid 
sayth,  they  ne  be  not  in  the  labour  of  men,  ne  they 
shul  not  ben  whipped  with  men,  that  is  to  say,  in 
purgatorie.  Certes  than  semeth  it  they  shnl  ben 
tormented  with  the  devQ  in  helle,  but  if  they  do 
penance. 

Than  cometh  the  sinne  that  men  clepen  Tardita*, 
as  whan  a  man  is  Utered,  or  taryed  or  he  wol  Unant 
to  God  :  and  certes,  that  is  a  gret  folic.  He  is  Iik« 
him  that  falleth  in  the  diche,  and  wol  not  arise. 
And  this  vice  cometh  of  false  hope,  that  thinketh 
that  he  shal  live  long,  but  that  hope  failletfa  ful  (^^ 

Than  cometh  Laehease,  that  is,  he  that  whan  be 
beginneth  any  good  werk,  anon  he  wol  forlete  it 
and  stint,  as  don  they  that  have  any  wight  to  go- 
veme,  and  ne  take  of  him  no  more  kepe,  anon  af 
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I  diej  find  any  eontnry  or  any  annoy.  Thise  ben 
:  the  oewe  shepberdes,  that  let  hir  ahepe  wetingly 
pi  reooe  to  the  wolf,  that  is  in  the  breres,  and  do  no 
foireeof  hirowengoTemance.  Of  this  cometh  poverte 
ud  deatnietion,  both  of  spiritnel  and  temporal 
thinges.  Than  oometh  a  manor  coldneese,  that 
froeth  all  the  herte  of  man.  Than  oometh  unde- 
▼otioD,  thmrgh  which  a  man  is  so  blont,  as  sayth 
Seist  Bemund,  and  hath  swiche  langonr  in  his 
wde,  that  he  may  neyther  rede  ne  sing  in  holy 
,  ehiitbe,  ne  here  ne  thinke  of  no  devotion,  ne  tra. 
nile  with  his  hondee  in  no  good  werk,  that  it  n'is 
to  bim  unsavory  and  all  apalled.  Than  wexeth 
be  ainggish  and  slombry,  and  sone  wol  he  be  wroth, 
ud  aone  is  enelined  to  hate  and  to  envie.  Than 
eoneth  the  sinne  of  worldly  sorwe  swiche  as  is 
eleped  TristUiaj  that  sleth  a  man,  as  sayth  Seint 
'  Poole.  For  certes  swiche  sorwe  werketh  to  the 
\  detii  of  the  sonie  and  of  the  body  also,  for  therof 
ameth,  that  a  man  is  annoied  of  his  owen  lif. 
Wherfore  swiche  sorwe  shorteth  the  lif  of  many  a 
■u,  or  that  his  time  is  come  by  way  of  kinde. 

Remedium  Accidia, 

Ajaai  this  horrible  sinne  of  accidie,  and  the 
brunches  of  the  same,  ther  is  a  vertue  that  is 
Q^tdftrtitudo  or  strength,  that  is,  an  affection, 
tbargh  which  a  man  despiseth  noyous  thinges. 
This  Yertoe  is  so  mighty  and  so  vigorous,  that  it 
dm  withstood  mightily,  and  wrastle  ayenst  the 
■antes  of  the  devil,  and  wisely  kepe  himself  fro 
penies  that  ben  wicked ;  for  it  enhaunseth  and 
aforoeth  the  soule,  right  as  accidie  abateth  and 
■alttth  it  feble :  for  this/or/i/«<io  may  endure  with 
looe  nfferance  the  travailles  that  ben  oovenable. 

This  Tertne  hath  many  spices ;  the  first  is  eleped 
nttponimitee,  that  is  to  say,  gret  oorage.  For 
cotes  ther  behoveth  gret  corage  ayenst  accidie, 
lot  that  it  swalowe  the  soule  by  the  sinne  of 
■ivvvt  or  destroy  it  with  wanhope.  Certes,  this 
vertue  maketh  folk  to  nndertake  hard  and  grevous 
tbini^  by  hir  owen  will,  wiselv  and  resonably. 
Aad  for  as  moche  as  the  devil  fighteth  ayenst  man 
mon  by  qneintise  and  sleight  than  by  strength, 
tberfore  afaal  a  man  withstond  him  by  wit,  by  reaon, 
Aad  by  discretion.  Than  ben  ther  the  vertues  of 
M^and  hope  in  God  and  in  his  seintes,  to  acheven 
ud  aecompUee  the  good  werkes,  in  the  which  he 
p(aT<»^  fermely  to  continue.  Than  cometh 
Komee  or  sikemeese,  and  that  is  whan  a  roan  ne 
<l<nitetfa  no  travaile  in  time  coming  of  the  good 
voies  that  he  hath  begonne.  Than  cometh  mag- 
nifioenee,  that  is  to  say,  whan  a  roan  doth  and  per- 
fonneth  gret  werkes  of  goodnesse,  that  he  hath 
t^gonoe,  and  that  is  the  end  why  that  men  shuld 
do  cood  werkes.  For  in  the  accomplishing  of  good 
*^es  lieth  the  gret  guerdon.  Than  is  ther  con. 
■tuce,  that  is  stiUilenesse  of  corage,  and  this  shuld 
!« in  herte  by  stedfast  feith,  and  in  mouth,  and  in 
^nng,  in  chere,  and  in  dede.  Eke  ther  ben  mo 
*P*ctal  remedies  ayenst  accidie,  in  divers  werkes, 
■ad  in  consideration  of  the  peines  of  belle  and  of 
the  joyea  of  heven,  and  in  trust  of  the  grace  of  the 
^7  gost,  that  will  yeve  him  might  to  performe  his 
r^entent 

De  Avaritia. 

After  aeeidie  wol  I  speke  of  avarice,  and  of 
ATtitiae.    Of  which  sinne  Seint  Poule    sayth: 


The  rote  of  all  harmes  is  coveitise.  For  sothly, 
whan  the  herte  of  man  is  confounded  in  itself 
and  troubled,  and  that  the  soule  hath  lost  the 
comfort  of  God,  than  seketh  he  an  idel  solas  of 
worldly  thinges. 

Avarice,  after  the  description  of  Seint  Augus- 
tine, is  a  likerousnesse  in  herte  to  have  erthly 
thinges.  Som  other  folk  sayn,  that  avarice  is  for 
to  purchase  many  erthly  thinges,  and  nothing  to 
yeve  to  hem  that  ban  node.  And  understond  wel, 
that  avarice  standeth  not  only  in  land  ne  catel, 
but  som  time  in  science  and  in  glorie,  and  in  every 
manor  outrageous  thing  is  avarice.  And  the 
difference  betwene  avarice  and  coveitise  is  this  : 
coveiUse  is  for  to  coveit  swiche  thinges  as  thou 
hast  not ;  and  avarice  is  to  withholde  and  kepe 
swiche  thinges  as  thou  hast,  without  rightful 
node.  Sothly,  this  avarice  is  a  sinne  that  is  ful 
dampnable,  for  all  holy  writ  cursethit,  and  speketh 
ayenst  it,  for  it  doth  wrong  to  Jesu  Crist ;  for  it 
bereveth  him  the  love  that  men  to  him  owen,  and 
toumeth  it  backward  ayeiftt  all  reeon,  and  maketh 
that  the  avaricious  roan  hath  more  hope  in  bis 
catel  than  in  Jesu  Crist,  and  doth  more  observance 
in  keping  of  his  tresour,  than  ho  doth  in  the 
service  of  Jesu  Crist.  And  therfore  sayth  Seint 
Poul,  That  an  avaricious  man  is  the  thraldome  of 
idolatrie. 

What  difference  is  ther  betwix  an  idolastre,  and 
an  avaricious  man  1  But  that  an  idolastre  pera- 
venture  ne  hath  not  but  o  maumet  or  two,  and 
the  avaricious  man  hath  many  :  for  certes,  every 
fiorein  in  his  coffre  is  his  maumet.  And  certes, 
the  sinne  of  maumetrie  is  the  first  that  God 
defended  in  the  ten  commandments,  as  bereth 
witnesse,  Exod.  Cap.  xx.  Thou  shalt  have  no 
false  goddes  before  me,  ne  thou  sholt  make  to 
thee  no  graven  thing.  Thus  is  an  avaricious  man, 
that  loveth  his  tresour  before  God,  an  idolastre. 
And  thurgh  this  cursed  sinne  of  avarice  and 
coveitise  cometh  thise  hard  lordships,  thurgh 
which  men  ben  distreined  by  tallages,  ctistomes 
and  cariages,  more  than  hir  dutee  or  reson  is  :  ana 
eke  take  they  of  hir  bondmen  amercementes, 
which  might  more  resonably  be  called  extortions 
than  amercementes.  Of  which  amercementes. 
or  raunsoming  of  bondmen,  som  lordes  stewardc^ 
say,  that  it  is  rightful,  for  as  moche  as  a  cherl 
hath  no  temporel  thing,  that  it  ne  is  bis  lordes,  as 
they  say.  But  certes,  thise  lordshippes  don 
wrong,  that  bereven  hir  bondmen  thinges  that 
they  never  yave  hem.  Auffvstinus  de  Civitals 
Deif  Libra  ix.  Soth  is,  that  the  condition  of 
thraldom,  and  the  first  cause  of  thraldom  was  for 
sinne.  Genetiitr, 

Thus  may  ye  see,  that  the  gilt  deserved  thral- 
dom, but  not  nature.  Wherfore  thise  lordes  ne 
shuld  not  to  moche  glorifie  hem  in  hir  lordshipes, 
sith  that  they  by  naturel  condition  ben  not  lordes 
of  hir  thralles,  but  that  thraldom  came  first  by 
the  deserte  of  sinne.  And  furtherover,  ther  ns 
the  lawe  sayth,  that  temporel  goodes  of  bondfolk 
ben  the  goodes  of  hir  lord  :  ye,  that  is  for  to  un- 
derstond, the  goodes  of  the  emperour,  to  defend 
hem  in  hir  right,  but  not  to  robbe  hem  ne  to  reve 
hem.  Therfore  sayth  Seneca  :  The  prudent  shuld 
live  benigncly  with  the  thral.  Tho  that  thou 
depest  thy  thralles,  ben  Goddes  peplo  :  for  hum- 
ble folk  ben  Cristes  frendes ;  they  ben  contu- 
bernial  with  the  Lord  thy  king. 
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Thinke  also,  that  of  swiche  seed  as  cherles 
Bprin|>en  of  swiche  seed  springen  lordes  :  as  wel 
may  the  cherl  be  sared  as  the  Lord.  The  same 
deth  that  taketh  the  cherl,  swiche  dcth  taketh  the 
Lord.  Wherfore  I  rede,  do  right  so  with  thy 
cherl  as  thou  woldest  that  thy  Lord  did  with  thee, 
if  thou  were  in  his  plight.  Every  sinful  man  is  a 
cherl  to  sinne :  I  rede  thee,  thou  Lord,  that  thou 
reule  thee  in  swiche  wise,  that  thy  cherles  rather 
love  thee  than  drede  thee.  I  wote  wel,  that  ther 
is  degree  above  degree,  as  reson  is,  and  skill  is, 
that  men  do  hir  devoir,  ther  as  it  is  due  :  but 
certes,  extortion,  and  despit  of  your  underlinges, 
is  dampnahle. 

And  furthermore  understond  wel,  that  thise  con- 
queroures  or  tyrantes  maken  ful  oft  thralles  of 
hem,  that  ben  borne  of  as  royal  blood  as  ben 
they  that  hem  conqueren.  This  name  of  Thral- 
dom was  never  erst  couthe,  til  that  Noe  sayd,  that 
his  sone  Cham  shuld  be  thrall  to  his  brethren  for 
his  sinne.  What  say  we  than  of  hem  that  pille 
and  don  extortions  to  holy  Chirche !  Certes,  the 
swerd  that  men  yeven  first  to  a  knight  whan  he  is 
newe  dubbed,  signifieth,  that  he  shuld  defend  holy 
Chirche,  and  not  robbe  it  ne  pille  it :  and  who  so 
doth  is  traitour  to  Crist.  As  saith  Seint  Augus- 
tine, Tho  ben  the  devils  wolves,  that  strangelen 
the  shepe  of  Jesu  Crist,  and  don  worse  than 
wolves  :  fur  sothly,  whan  the  wolf  hath  full  his 
wombe,  he  stinteth  to  strangle  shepe  :  but  sothly, 
(he  pillours  and  destroiers  of  noly  Chirches 
goodes  ne  do  not  so,  for  they  ne  stint  never  to 
pille.  Now  as  I  have  sayd,  sith  so  is,  that  sinne 
was  first  cause  of  thraldom,  than  is  it  thus,  that 
at  the  time  that  all  this  world  was  in  sinne,  than 
was  all  this  world  in  thraldom,  and  in  subjection  : 
but  certes,  sith  the  time  of  grace  came.  Cod 
ordeined,  that  som  folk  shuld  be  more  high  in 
estate  and  in  degree,  and  som  folk  more  lowe,  and 
that  everich  shuld  be  served  in  his  estate  and  his 
degree.  And  therfore  in  som  con  trees  ther  as 
they  ben  thralles,  whan  they  have  toumed  hem  to 
the  feith,  they  make  hir  thralles  free  out  of 
thraldom  :  and  therfore  certes  the  Lord  oweth  to 
his  man,  that  the  man  oweth  to  the  Lord.  The 
Pope  clepeth  himself  servant  of  the  servants  of 
God.  But  for  as  moche  as  the  estate  of  holy 
Chirche  ne  might  not  have  ben,  ne  the  commun 
profite  might  not  have  be  kept,  ne  pees  ne  rest  in 
erthe,  but  if  God  had  ordeined,  that  som  men 
have  higher  degree,  and  som  men  lower  ;  therfore 
was  Boveraintee  ordeined  to  kepe,  and  mainteine, 
and  defend  hire  underlinges  or  hire  subjectes  in 
reson,  as  ferforth  as  it  lieth  in  hire  power,  and  not 
to  destroy  hem  ne  confound.  Wherfore  I  say, 
that  thilke  lordes  that  ben  like  wolves,  that 
devoure  the  possessions  or  the  catel  of  poure  folk 
wrongfully,  withouten  mercy  or  mesure,  they  shul 
receive  by  the  same  mesure  that  they  have 
mesured  to  poure  folk  the  mercy  of  Jesu  Crist, 
but  they  it  amende.  Now  cometh  deceit  betwix 
marchant  and  marchant.  And  thou  shalt  under- 
stond, that  marchandise  is  in  two  manors,  that  on 
is  bodily,  and  that  other  is  gostly  :  that  on  is 
honest  and  leful,  and  that  other  is  dishonest  and 
unleful.  The  bodily  marchandise,  that  is  leful 
and  iioneet,  is  this:  that  ther  as  God  hath 
ordeined,  that  a  regne  or  a  con  tree  is  sufiisant  to 
himself,  than  it  is  honest  and  leful,  that  of  the 
haboundaunce  of  this  contree  men  helpe  another 


contree  that  is  nedy :  and  therfore  ther  must  be 
marchants  to  bring  fro  on  contree  to  another  hir 
marcliandise.    That  other  marchandise,  that  men 
haunten  with  fraude,  and  trecherie,  and  deceit, with  , 
lesinges  and  false  othes,    is  right   euised  and 
dampnahle.     Spirituel  marchandise  is  proprelj  i 
simonie,  that  is,  ententif   desire  to   buy  thing 
spirituel,  that  is,  thing  which  apperteineth  to  the  j 
seintuarie  of  God,  and  to  the  cure  of  the  sonle. 
This  desire,  if  so  be  that  a  roan  do  his  diligence  to 
performe  it,  al  be  it  that  his  desire  ne  take  non 
effect,  yet  it  is  to  him  a  dedly  sinne  ;  and  if  he  be 
ordered,  he  is  irreguler.     Certes  simonie  n  cleped 
of  Simon  Magus,  that  wold  have  bought  for  tern- 
porel  catel  the  yefte  that  God  had  yeven  by  the 
holy  gost  to  Seint  Peter,  and  to  the  Apostles :  and 
therfore  understond  ye,  that  both  he  that  teUeth 
and  he  that  byeth  thinges  spirituel  ben  called 
Simoniackes,  be  it  by  catel,  be  it  by  procuring,  or 
by  fleshly  praier  of  his  frendes  fleshly  frendes,  or 
spirituel  frendes,  fleshly  in  two  maners,  as  by  kin- 
rede  or  other  frendes  :  sothly,  if  they  pray  for 
him  that  is  not  worthy  and  able,  it  is  sunonie,  if 
he  take  the  benefice ;  and  if  he  be  worUiy  and 
able,  ther  is  non.  That  other  maner  is,  whan  man, 
or  woman,  prayeth  for  folk  to  avancen  hem  only 
for  wicked  fleshly  affection  which  they  have  nnto 
the  persons,  and  that  is  foule   simonie.     But 
certes,  in  service,  for  which  men  yeven  thinges 
spirituel  unto  hir  servants,  it  must  be  understonde, 
that  the  service  must  be  honest,  or  elles  not,  and 
also,  that  it  be  without  bargaining,  and  that  Uie 
person  be  able.     For  (as  sayth  Seint  Damascen) 
all  the  sinnes  of  the  world,  at    regard  of  this 
sinne,  ben  as  thing  of  nought,  for  it  is  the  gretest 
sinne  that  may  be  after  the  sinne  of  Lucifer  and 
of  Anticrist :  for  by  this  sinne  God  forleseth  the 
chirche  and  the  soule,  which  he  bought  with  his 
precious  blood,  by  hem  that  yeven  chirches  to  ban 
that  ben  not  digne,  for  thev  put  in  theves,  that 
stelen  the  soules  of  Jesu  Cnst,  and  destroys  his 
patrimonie.       By  swiche  nndigne  preestes  and 
curates,  ban  lewed  men  lesse   reverence  of  the 
sacramentes  of  holy  chirche  :  and  swiche  yeven 
of  chirches  put  the  children  of  Crist  out,  and  put 
into  chirches  the  divels  owen  Bones  :  they  sdlen 
the  soules  that  lambes  shuld  kepe  to  the  voif, 
which  strangleth  hem :  and  theiibre  shall  they 
never  have  part  of  the  pasture  of  lambes,  that  is, 
in  the  blisse  of  heven.    Now  cometh  hasardne 
with  his  apertenauntes,  as  tables  and  rafles,  of 
which  cometh  deceit,  false  othes,  chidings,  and  all 
raving,  blaspheming,  and  reneying  of  God,  hate  of 
his  neyghbours,  wast  of  goodes,   mispending  of 
time,  and  somtime  manslaughter,     Certes,  hasar. 
dours  ne  mow  not  be  without  grete  unne.    Of 
avarice  oomen  eke  lesinges,  theft,  false  witn^se, 
and  false  othes :  and  ye  shul  onderstonde,  that 
these  be  gret  sinnes,  and  expresse  ayenst  the  com* 
mandements  of   God,  as  I   have  sayd.      False 
witnesse  is  eke  in  word,  and  in  dede  :  in  word,  as 
for  to  bereve  thy  neighbours  good  name  by  thv 
false  witnesse,  or  bereve  him   his  catel  or  his 
heritage  by  thy  false  witnessing,  whan  thou  for 
ire,  or  for  mede,  or  for  envie,  berest  false  witn^. 
or  accusest  him,  or  excusest  thyself  falsely.  Ware 
ye  questmongers  and  notaries:  certes,  for  fal^ 
witnessing,  was  Susanna  in  fill  gret  sorwe  and 
peine,  and  many  another  mo.    The  ainne  of  theft 
is  also  expresse  ayenst  Goddes  heat^  and  that  in 
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t«o  mioen,  temporel,  and  spirituel :  the  tempore! 
theft  is,  M  for  to  take  thy  neighbours  catel  ayenst 
his  will,  be  it  by  force  or  by  sleight ;  be  it  in 
meting  or  mesore  ;  by  steling ;  by  false  endite- 
meoto  opon  him  ;  and  in  borowing  of  thy  neigh - 
boon  catel,  in  entent  nerer  to  ))ay  it  ayen,  and 
semblable  thinges.  Spirituel  theft  is  sacrilege, 
that  is  to  say,  hurting  of  holy  thinges,  or  of 
thhigcs  SMTsd  to  Crista  in  two  manors  ;  by  reson 

j  of  the  holy  pboe,  as  chirches  or  chirches  hawes  ; 
(for  erery  Tilains  sinne,  that  men  don  in  swiohe 

'  pboea,  may  be  called  sacrilege,  or  every  yiolenoe 
in  semblable  places)  also  they  that  withdrawe 
&lselj  the  rentes  and  rightes  that  longen  to  holy 
cfaiithe ;  and  plainly  and  generally,  sacrilege  is  to 
lere  holy  thii^  fro  holy  place,  or  unholy  thing 
oos  of  hioly  place,  or  holy  thing  out  of  unholy 
phee. 

Remedium  Avaritim, 

Nov  ehol  ye  understond,  that  rele  ving  of  avarice 
'  is  mneneorde  and  pitee  Isurgely  taken.  And  men 
I  might  axe,  why  that  misericorde  and  pitee  are 
I  rdeTing  ^  avarice  ;  certes,  the  avaricious  man 
afaeweCh  do  pitee  ne  misericorde  to  the  nedefnl 
mu.  For  be  delitetb  him  in  the  keping  of  his 
tretonr,  and  not  in  the  rescouing  ne  releving  of 
bis  even  Cristen.  And  therfore  speke  I  first  of 
miwhcorde.  Than  is  misericorde  fas  sayth  the 
Phikmoplire)  a  Tertue,  by  which  tne  corage  of 
DUO  is  stirred  by  the  misese  of  him  that  is  misesed. 
tpon  which  misericorde  foloweth  pitee,  in  per- 
formhig  and  fulfilling  of  charitable  werkes  of 
mereie,  helping  and  comforting  him  that  is 
nuseaed.  And  certes,  this  meveth  a  man  to 
ouserioorde  of  Jesu  Crist,  that  he  yave  himself 
for  oor  oiTenoe,  and  sufTred  deth  for  misericorde, 
vbA  Usrjtl  us  our  original  sinnes,  and  therby 
R^esedus  fin>  the  peine  of  hell,  and  amenused  the 
peines  of  purgatory  by  penitence,  and  yeveth  us 
jnee  wel  to  do,  and  at  last  the  blisse  of  heven. 
The  spices  of  misericorde  ben  for  to  lene,  and  eke 
£or  to  yeve,  and  for  to  foryeve  and  relese,  and  for 
to  h«Te  pitee  in  berte,  and  comnassion  of  the  mis- 
cfaefe  of  bis  even  Cristen,  and  also  to  chastise  ther 
tt  nede  is.  Another  maner  of  remedy  ayenst 
aTiriee,  is  resonable  largesse:  but  sothly,  here 
b»hoTeih  the  consideration  of  the  grace  of  Jesu 
Cmt,  tod  of  the  temporel  goodes,  and  also  of  the 
800^  perdurable  that  Jesu  Crist  yave  to  us,  and 
to  Ittve  remembrance  of  the  deth  which  he  shal 
Reeive,  he  wote  not  whan :  and  eke  that  he  shal 
^^xpiu  all  that  he  hath,  save  only  that  which  he 
hath  dispended  in  good  werkes. 

Bat  for  as  moche  as  som  folk  ben  unmesurable, 
BCQ  onghten  for  to  avoid  and  eschue  fool-largesse, 
^  wbiche  men  depen  waste.  Certes,  he  that  is 
fool-large,  he  yeveth  not  his  catel,  but  he  leseth 
Im  eatel.  Sothly,  what  thmg  that  he  yeveth  for 
^oe-gloiy,  an  to  minstrals,  and  to  folk  that  here 
lus  renome  in  the  worid,  he  hath  do  sinne  therof, 
and  mm  almease :  certes,  he  leseth  foule  his  good, 
diat  ne  seketh  with  the  yefte  of  his  good  nothing 
hot  Mooe.  He  is  like  to  an  hors  that  seketh 
ntlier  to  drink  drovy  or  troubled  water,  than  for 
to  drink  water  of  the  clere  well.  And  for  as 
nwcfae  as  they  yeven  ther  as  they  shuld  nat  yeven, 
to  hem  apperteineth  thilke  malison,  that  Crist 
^  yeve  at  the  day  of  dome  to  hem  that  ahul  be 
daapned. 


DeGuld. 

After  avarice  cometh  glotonie,  which  is  expressa 
ayenst  the  commandement  of  God.  Glotonie  is 
unmesurable  appetit  to  ete  or  to  drinke  :  or  elles 
to  do  in  ought  to  the  unmesurable  appetit  and 
disordeined  coveitise  to  ete  or  drinke.  This  smne 
corrupted  all  this  world,  as  is  wel  shewed  in  the 
sinne  of  Adam  and  of  Eve.  Loke  also  what  sayth 
Seint  Poule  of  glotonie.  Many  (sayth  he)  ^on,  of 
which  I  have  ofte  said  to  you,  and  now  I  say  it 
weping,  that  they  ben  the  enemies  of  the  crosse  of 
Crist,  of  which  the  end  is  deth,  and  of  which  hir 
wombe  is  hir  (rod  and  hir  glorie  ;  in  confusion  of 
hem  that  so  serven  erthly  thinges.  He  that  is 
usant  to  this  sinne  of  glotonie,  he  ne  may  no  sinne 
withstond,  he  must  be  in  servage  of  all  vices,  for 
it  is  the  devils  horde,  ther  he  hideth  him  and 
resteth.  This  sinne  hath  many  spices.  The  first 
is  dronkennesse,  that  is  the  horrible  sepulture  of 
mannes  reson :  and  therfore  whan  a  man  is  dronke, 
he  hath  lost  his  reson :  and  this  is  dedly  sinne. 
But  sothly,  whan  that  a  man  is  not  wont  to  strong 
drinkes,  and  peraventure  ne  knoweth  not  the 
strength  of  the  drinke,  or  hath  feblenesse  in  his 
bed,  or  hath  travailled,  thurgh  which  he  drinketh 
the  more,  al  be  he  sodenly  caught  with  drinke,  it 
is  no  dedly  sinne,  but  venial.  The  second  spice 
of  glotonie  is,  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  wexeth  all 
trouble  for  dronkennesse,  and  bereveth  a  man  the 
discretion  of  his  wit  The  thridde  spice  of  glotonie 
is,  whan  a  man  devoureth  his  mete,  and  hath  not 
rightful  maner  of  eting.  The  fourthe  is,  whan 
thurgh  the  gret  abundance  of  his  mete,  the 
humours  in  his  body  ben  distempered.  The  fifthe 
is,  foryetfulnesse  by  to  moche  drinking,  for  which 
somtime  a  man  forgeteth  by  the  morwe,  what  he 
did  over  eve. 

In  other  maner  ben  distinct  the  spices  of 
glotonie,  after  Seint  Gregorie.  The  first  is,  for 
to  ete  before  time.  The  second  is,  whan  a  man 
geteth  him  to  delicat  mete  or  drinke.  The  thridde 
is,  whan  men  taken  to  moche  over  mesure.  The 
fourth  is  curiositee,  with  gret  entent  to  maken  and 
appareille  his  mete.  The  fifth  is,  for  to  ete  gredily. 
Thise  ben  the  five  fingers  of  the  devils  bond,  by 
which  he  draweth  folk  to  the  smne. 

Remedium  Gulm, 

Ayenst  glotonie  the  remedie  is  abstinence,  as 
sayth  Gallon :  but  that  I  holde  not  meritorie,  if 
he  do  it  only  for  the  hole  of  his  body.  Seint 
Augustine  wol  that  abstinence  be  don  for  vertue, 
and  with  patience.  Abstinerice  fsayth  he)  is  litel 
worth,  but  if  a  man  have  good  will  therto,  and  but 
it  be  enforced  by  patience  and  charitee,  and  that 
men  don  it  for  Goddes  sake,  and  in  hope  to  have 
the  blisse  in  heven. 

The  felawes  of  abstinence  ben  attemperance, 
that  holdeth  the  mene  in  alio  thinges ;  also  shame, 
that  escliewetib  all  dishonestee ;  suffisance,  that 
seketh  no  riche  metes  ne  drinkes,  ne  doth  no  force 
of  non  outrageous  appareilUng  of  mete  ;  mesure 
also,  that  restreineth  by  reson  the  unmesurable 
appetit  of  oting :  sobernesso  also,  that  restreineth 
the  outrage  of  drinke  ;  sparing  also,  that  restrein- 
eth the  delicat  ese,  to  sit  long  at  mete,  wherfore 
som  folk  Btanden  of  hir  owen  will  whan  they  et«i 
because  they  wol  ete  at  lesse  leiser. 
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De  Ltuntrid, 

After  glotonie  cometh  lecherie,  for  thise  two 
sinnes  ben  so  nigh  cosins,  that  oft  time  they  wol 
not  depart.  God  wote  this  siune  is  ful  displesant 
tu  God,  for  he  said  himself ;  Do  no  lecherie.  And 
therfore  he  putteth  gret  peine  ayenst  this  sinne. 
For  in  the  old  lawe,  if  a  woman  thrall  were  taken 
in  this  sinne,  she  shuld  be  beten  with  staves  to 
the  detli :  and  if  she  were  a  gentilwoman,  she 
shuld  be  slain  with  stones :  and  if  she  were  a 
bishoppes  doughter,  she  shuld  be  brent  by  Groddes 
commandement.  Moreover,  for  the  sinne  of  lecherie 
God  dreint  all  the  world,  and  after  that  he  brent 
five  citees  with  thonder  and  lightning,  and  sanke 
hem  doun  into  hell. 

Now  let  us  speke  than  of  the  said  stinking  sinne 
of  lecherie,  that  men  depen  avoutrie,  that  is  of 
wedded  folk,  that  is  to  say,  if  that  on  of  hem  be 
wedded,  or  elles  both.  Seint  John  sayth,  That 
avouterers  shul  ben  in  helle  in  a  stacke  brenning 
of  fire  and  of  brimstone,  in  fire  for  hir  lecherie, 
in  brimstone  for  the  stenche  of  hir  ordure.  Certes 
the  breking  of  this  sacrament  is  an  horrible  thing: 
it  was  made  of  God  himself  in  Paradis,  and  con- 
fermed  by  Jesu  Crist,  as  witnraseth  Seint  Mathew 
in  the  Gospel :  a  man  shal  let  fader  and  moder, 
and  take  him  to  his  wif,  and  they  shal  be  two  in 
on  flesh.  This  sacrament  betokeneth  the  knitting 
together  of  Crist  and  holy  chirche.  And  not  only 
tluit  God  forbade  avoutrie  in  dede,  but  also  he 
commanded,  that  thou  shuldest  not  coveit  thy 
ueighboures  wif.  In  this  heste  (sayth  Seint  Au- 
gu»tiue)  is  forboden  all  maner  coveitise  to  do 
lecherie.  Lo,  what  sayth  Seint  Mathew  in  the 
Gospel,  That  who  so  seeth  a  woman,  to  coveitise 
of  Ilia  lust,  he  hath  don  lecherie  with  hire  in  his 
herte.  Here  may  ye  see,  that  not  only  the  dede 
of  this  sinne  is  forboden,  but  eke  the  desire  to  don 
that  sinne.  This  cursed  sinne  annoyeth  grevously 
hem  that  it  haunt :  and  first  to  the  soule,  for  he 
obligeth  it  to  sinne  and  to  peine  of  deth,  which  is 
perdurable ;  and  to  the  body  annoyeth  it  grevously 
also,  for  it  drieth  him  and  wasteth,  and  shent  him, 
and  of  his  blood  he  maketh  sacrifice  to  the  fend  of 
helle  :  it  wasteth  eke  his  catel  and  .his  substance. 
And  certes,  if  it  be  a  foule  thing  a  man  to  waste 
his  catel  on  women,  yet  is  it  a  fouler  thing,  whan 
that  for  swiche  ordure  women  dispenden  upon 
men  hir  catel  and  hir  substance.  This  sinne,  as 
sayth  the  Prophet,  bereveth  man  and  woman  hir 
good  fame  and  all  hir  honour,  and  it  is  ful  plesant 
tu  the  devil  :  for  therby  winneth  he  the  moste 
partie  of  this  wretched  world.  And  right  as  a 
marchant  deliteth  him  most  in  that  chaffare  which 
he  hath  most  avantage  and  profite  of,  right  so 
deliteth  the  fund  in  this  ordure. 
-  This  is  that  other  bond  of  the  devil,  with  five 
fingera,  to  cacche  the  peple  to  his  vilanie.  The 
first  fiiigre  is  the  foole  loking  of  the  foole  woman 
and  of  the  foole  man,  that  sleth  right  as  the 
Basilicok  sleth  folk  by  venime  of  his  sight :  for 
the  coveitise  of  the  eyen  folowetli  the  coveitise  of 
the  herte.  The  second  fingre  is  the  vilains  touch- 
ing  in  wicked  maner.  And  therfore  sayth  Salomon, 
that  who  so  toucheth  and  handleth  a  woman,  he 
fareth  as  the  man  that  handleth  the  scorpion, 
which  stingeth  and  sodenly  sleth  thurgli  his  en- 
Teuiming ;  or  as  who  so  that  toucheth  warme 
pitch  it  sheudeth  his  fingers.    7he  thridde  is  foule 


wordes,  whiche  fareth  like  fire,  which  right  anoD 
brenneth  the  herte.  The  fourUi  finger  is  kissiDg: 
and  trewely  he  were  a  gret  foole  that  wold  kine 
the  mouthe  of  a  brenning  oven  or  of  a  foonieis ; 
and  more  fooles  ben  they  that  kissen  in  viUunie, 
for  that  mouth  is  the  mouth  of  helle  ;  and  namely 
thise  olde  dotardes  holours,  which  wol  kisse,  and 
flicker,  and  besie  hemself,  thoogh  they  may  nought 
do.  Certes  they  ben  like  to  houndes :  for  an  hound 
whan  he  cometh  by  the  roser,  or  bv  other  boshes, 
though  80  be  that  he  may  not  pisse,  yet  wol  he 
heve  up  his  leg  and  make  a  contenance  to  pisee. 
And  for  that  numy  man  weneth  that  he  may  not 
sinne  for  do  likerousnesae  that  he  doth  with  his 
wif,  trewely  that  opinion  is  false  :  God  wute  a 
man  may  slee  himself  with  his  owen  knif,  and 
make  himself  dronken  of  his  owen  tonne.  Certes 
be  it  wif,  be  it  childe,  or  any  worldly  thing,  that 
he  loveth  before  God,  it  is  his  maumet,  and  he  is 
an  idolastre.  A  man  shuld  love  his  wif  by  dis- 
cretion, patiently  and  attemprely,  and  than  is  she 
as  though  it  were  his  suster.  The  fifth  fingre  of 
the  divels  bond,  is  the  stinking  dede  of  lecherie. 
Trewely  the  five  fingers  of  glotonie  the  fend 
putteth  in  the  wombe  of  a  man  :  and  with  his 
five  fingers  of  lecherie  he  gripeth  him  by  the 
reines,  for  to  throwe  him  into  the  foumeia  of  helle, 
ther  as  they  shul  have  the  fire  and  the  wormcA 
that  ever  shul  lasten,  and  weping  and  waylmg,and 
sharpe  hunger  and  thurst,  and  grislinesse  of  divei^ 
whiche  shul  all-to«trede  hem  withouten  respite  and 
withouten  ende.  Of  lecherie,  as  I  sayd,  soarden 
and  springen  divers  spices  :  as  fornication,  that  is 
betwene  man  and  woman  which  ben  not  maried, 
and  is  dedly  sinne,  and  ayenst  nature.  All  that 
is  enemy  and  destruction  to  nature,  is  ayenst 
nature.  Parfa^  the  reson  of  a  main  eketelleth 
him  wel  that  it  is  dedly  sinne ;  for  as  moche  as 
God  forbad  lecherie.  And  Seint  Poule  yereth 
hem  the  regno,  that  n'is  dewe  to  no  wight  bnt  to 
hem  that  don  dedely  sinne.  Another  sinne  of 
lecherie  is,  to  bereven  a  maid  of  hire  maidenhed, 
for  he  that  so  doth,  certes  he  casteth  a  mayden 
out  of  the  highest  decree  that  is  in  this  present  tif, 
and  bereveth  hire  uiilke  precious  fruit  that  the 
book  clepeth  the  hundreth  fruit.  I  ne  can  say  it 
non  otherwise  in  English,  but  in  Latins  it  higfat 
Centesimus  fruclut.  Certes  he  that  so  doth,  is 
the  cause  of  many  damages  and  vilanies,  mo  than 
any  man  can  reken :  right  as  he  somtime  is  canse  of 
all  dammages  that  ^tes  do  in  the  feld,  that 
breketh  the  hedge  of  the  closure,  tliurgh  which  he 
destroyeth  that  may  not  be  restored :  for  certes 
no  more  may  maidenhed  be  restored,  than  an 
arme,  that  ia  smitten  fro  the  body,  may  retome 
ayen  and  wexe  :  she  may  have  mercy,  this  wote 
I  wel,  if  that  she  have  will  to  do  penitence,  but 
never  shal  it  be  but  that  she  is  corrupte.  Aud 
all  be  it  so  that  I  have  spoke  somwhat  of  avoutrie, 
it  is  good  to  shewe  the  periles  that  longen  to 
avoutrie,  for  to  eschewe  that  foule  sinne.  Avoutrie, 
in  Latine,  is  for  to  saye,  approehine  ot  another 
mannes  bedde,  thurgh  whiche  tho,  uat  somtime 
were  on  fleshe,  abandone  hir  bodies  to  other  per- 
sons. Of  this  sinne,  as  sayth  the  wise  man,  fblow 
many  harmes  :  firste  breking  of  feith  ;  and  certes 
feith.is  the  kdy  of  Cristendom,  and  whan  that  key 
is  broken  and  lorne,  sothly  (>istendom  is  lome. 
and  stont  vaine  and  without  fruit.  This  ainne 
also  is  tlieft,  for  tlieft  generally  is  to  reve  a  wigh^ 
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htt  thinges  ayenst  his  wUL  Gertes,  this  is  the 
foulest  jbeft  that  may  be,  whan  that  a  woman 
steleth  hire  body  firom  hire  husbond,  and  veveth 
it  to  hire  hokmr  to  defoule  it :  and  steleth  hire 
sDule  firo  Crist,  and  yeveth  it  to  the  devil :  this  is 
s  fooler  thefle  than  for  to  breke  a  chirche  and  stele 
sway  the  ctialioe,  for  Uiise  avouterers  breken  the 
temple  of  God  spiritnelly,  and  stelen  the  vessell  of 
jcraee  ;  that  is  ^  body  and  the  soale  :  for  which 
Criste  shal  destroy  hem,  as  sayth  Seint  Ponle. 
SoKthly  of  this  theft  douted  gretly  Joseph,  whan 
that  his  Lordes  wif  prayed  hjm  of  vilainie,  whan 
be  sayde  :  Lo,  my  Lady,  how  my  Lord  hatii  take 
to  me  nnder  my  warde  all  that  he  hath  in  this 
world,  ne  nothing  is  out  of  my  power,  but  only  ye 
that  bea  his  wif :  and  how  shuld  I  than  do  this 
wickedncBse,  and  sinne  so  horribly  ayenst  God, 
aDd  ayenst  my  Lord !  God  it  forbede.  Alas  1  all 
to  litel  is  swiche  trouth  now  yfounde.  The  thridde 
barme  is  the  filth,  thurgh  which  they  breke  the 
commandement  of  God,  and  defoule  the  auter  of 
■atrimooies,  that  is  Grist.  For  eertes,  in  so  moche 
as  the  sacrament  of  mariage  is  so  noble  and  so 
digoe^  ao  moche  is  it  the  greter  sinne  for  to  breke 
it :  far  God  made  mariage  in  Paradis  in  the  estate 
of  innoeeneie,  to  multiplie  mankinde  to  the  service 
of  God,  and  therfore  is  the  breking  therof  the 
Bote  grevoos,  of  which  breking  come  false  heires 
oft  time^  that  wrongfully  occupien  f olkes  heritages : 
aDd  therfore  wol  Crist  put  hem  out  of  the  regno 
of  hrren,  that  is  heritage  to  good  folk.  Of  this 
brektng  eometh  eke  oflfc  time,  that  folk  unware 
««dde  or  nnne  with  hir  owen  kinrede  :  and 
aamely  thise  harlottes,  that  haunten  bordellos  of 
thiae  fottle  women,  that  may  be  likened  to  a  com- 
Biwie  gong,  wheras  men  purge  hir  ordure.  What 
■ay  we  also  of  pntours,  that  live  by  the  horrible  sinne 
of  poterie,  and  constreine  women  to  yelde  hem  a 
eertain  rent  of  hir  bodily  puterie,  ye,  somtime  his 
owea  wif  or  his  diilde,  as  don  thise  baudes !  oertes, 
tluM  ben  enrsed  sinnes.  Understond  also,  that 
avootrie  is  set  in  the  ten  commaudements  betwene 
theft  and  manslaughter,  for  it  is  the  gretest  theft 
that  may  be,  for  it  is  theft  of  body  and  of  soule,  and 
it  is  like  to  homicide,for  it  kerveth  atwo  and  breketh 
atwo  hem  that  first  were  made  on  flesh.  And  ther- 
bre  by  the  old  lawe  of  God  they  shuld  be  slaine,  but 
mthfleww,  by  the  lawe  of  Jesu  Crist,  that  is  the 
bwe  of  pitee,  whan  he  sayd  to  the  woman  that 
was  found  in  avoutrie,and  shuld  have  be  slain  with 
•tonea^  after  the  will  of  the  Jewes,  as  was  hir 
Uve;  Go,  sayd  Jesu  Crist,  and  have  no  more 
will  to  do  sinne  ;  sothly,  the  vengeance  of  avou- 
trie  is  awarded  to  the  peine  of  belle,  but  if  so  be 
that  it  be  discombered  by  penitence.  Yet  ben 
ther  mo  spices  of  this  cursed  sinne,  as  whan  that 
oo  of  hem  is  religious,  or  elles  both,  or  of  folk 
that  ben  entred  into  ordre,  as  sub-deken,  deken, 
or  prcmt,  or  hospitalers :  and  ever  the  higher 
that  he  is  in  ordre,  the  greter  is  the  sinne.  The 
thingea  that  gretly  agrege  hir  sinne,  is  the  breking 
of  lur  arow  of  chastitee,  whan  they  received  the 
ordrs :  and  moreover  soth  is,  that  holy  ordre  is 
diefe  of  ail  the  tresorie  of  God,  and  is  a  special 
■igne  and  marks  of  chastitee,  to  shew  that  they 
bn  joined  to  chastitee,  which  is  the  moste  pre- 
riotts  iif  that  is :  and  thise  ordered  folk  ben 
apeeially  titled  to  God,  and  of  the  special  meinie 
*d  God :  for  which,  whan  they  don  dedly  sinne, 
ihcT  bcB  the  special  traitours  of  Grod  and  of  his 


peple,  for  they  live  by  the  peple  to  pra.ve  for  the 
peple,  and  whiles  they  ben  swiche  traitours  hir 
prayeres  availe  not  to  the  peple.  Preestes  ben 
as  angels,  as  by  the  mysterie  of  hir  dignitee  :  but 
forsoth  Seint  Poule  saith.  That  Sathanas  trans- 
fourmeth  him  in  an  angel  of  light.  Sothly,  the 
preest  that  haunteth  dedly  sinne,  he  may  be 
likened  to  an  angel  of  derkenesse,  transfouimed 
into  an  angel  of  light :  he  semetih  an  angel  of 
light,  but  for  soth  he  is  an  angel  of  derkenesse. 
Swiche  preestes  be  the  sones  of  Hely,  as  is  shewed 
in  the  book  of  Kinges,  that  they  were  the  sones  of 
Belial,  that  is,  the  divel.  Belial  is  to  say,  with- 
outen  jugOy  and  so  faren  they  ;  hem  thinketh  that 
they  be  free,  and  Iiave  no  juge,  no  more  than 
hath  a  free  boll,  that  taketh  which  cow  that  hira 
liketh  in  the  toun.  So  faren  they  by  women  ;  for 
right  as  on  free  boll  is  ynotigh  for  all  a  toun,  right 
so  is  a  wicked  preest  corruption  ynough  for  all  a 
parish,  or  for  all  a  countree :  thise  preestes,  as 
sayth  the  book,  ne  cannot  minister  the  mysterie 
of  preesthood  to  the  peple,  ne  tliey  knowe  not  God, 
ne  they  hold  hem  not  apaied,  as  saith  the  book,  of 
sodden  flesh  that  was  to  hem  ofli*ed,  but  they  take 
by  force  the  flesh  that  is  raw.  Certes,  right  so 
thise  shrewes  ne  hold  hem  not  apaied  of  rested 
flesh  and  sodden,  with  which  the  peple  feden  hem 
in  gret  reverence,  but  they  wol  have  raw  flesh  as 
folkes  wives  and  hir  doughters  :  and  certes,  thise 
women  that  consenten  to  hir  harlotrie,  don  gret 
wrong  to  Crist  and  to  holy  Chirche,  and  to  all 
Halowes,  and  to  all  Soules,  for  they  bereven  all 
thise  hem  that  shuld  worohip  Crbl^  and  holy 
Chirche,  and  pray  for  Cristen  soules  :  and  ther* 
fore  ban  swiche  preestes,  and  hir  lemmuns  also 
tliat  consenten  to  hir  lecherie,  the  malison  of  the 
court  Cristen,  til  they  come  to  amendement.  The 
thridde  spice  of  avoutrie  is  somtime  betwix  a  man 
and  his  wif,  and  that  is,  whan  they  take  no  regard 
in  hir  assembling  but  only  to  hir  fleshly  delit,  as 
saith  Seint  Jerome,  and  ne  reckon  of  nothing  but 
that  they  ben  assembled  because  they  ben  maried ; 
all  is  good  ynough,  as  thinketh  to  hem.  But  in 
ffwiche  folk  hath  the  divel  power,  as  said  the  angel 
Raphael  to  Tobie,  for  in  hir  assembling,  they 

Sutton  Jesu  Crist  out  of  hir  herte,  and  yeven 
emself  to  all  ordure.  The  fourth  spice  is  of 
hem  that  assemble  with  hir  kinrede,  or  with  hem 
that  ben  of  on  afiinitee,  or  elles  with  hem  with 
which  hir  fathers  or  hir  kinred  have  deled  in 
the  sinne  of  lecherie  :  this  sinne  maketh  hem  like 
to  honndes,  that  taken  no  kepe  of  kinrede.  And 
oertes,  parentele  is  in  two  manors :  eyther  gostly 
or  fleshly  :  gostly,  is  for  to  delen  with  hir  god- 
sibbes  :  for  right  so  as  he  that  engendreth  a  child, 
is  his  fleshly  father,  right  so  is  his  godfather  his 
father  spirituel :  for  which  a  woman  may  in  no 
lesse  sinne  assemble  with  hire  godsib,  than  with 
hir  owen  fleshly  broder.  The  flfthe  spice  is  that 
abhominable  sinne,  of  which  abhominable  sinne 
no  man  unneth  ought  to  speke  ne  write,  nathclee 
it  is  openly  rehersed  in  holy  wi*it.  This  cursed- 
nease  don  men  and  women  in  diverse  entent  and 
in  diverse  manor :  but  though  that  holy  writ 
speke  of  horrible  sinne,  certes  holy  writ  may  not 
be  defouled,  uo  more  than  the  soune  that  shineth 
on  the  myxene.  Another  sinne  apperteineth  to 
lecherie,  that  eometh  in  sloping,  and  this  sinne 
Cometh  often  to  hem  that  ben  maidens,  and  eke 
to  hom  that  ben  corrupt ;  and  this  sinne  men  call 
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pollution,  that  oometh  of  foure  maners  ;  somtime 
it  Cometh  of  huigiiishing  of  the  body,  for  the 
humours  ben  to  ranke  and  haboundant  in  the 
body  of  man  ;  somtime  of  infirmitee,  for  feble- 
nesse  of  the  vertue  retentif,  as  phisike  maketh 
mention  ;  somtime  of  surfet  of  mete  and  drinke  ; 
and  somtime  of  vilains  thoughtes  that  ben  enclosed 
in  mannes  minde  whan  he  goth  to  slepe,  which 
may  not  be  withouten  sinne ;  for  whiche  men 
must  kepe  hem  wisely,  or  elles  may  they  sinne 
ful  grevously. 

Remedium  LuxuruB. 

Now  Cometh  the  remedy  ayenst  lecherie,  and 
that  is  generally  chastitee  and  continence,  that 
restreiueth  all  disordinate  mevuigs  that  ooroen 
of  iieshly  talents  :  and  ever  the  greter  merite 
shal  he  have  that  most  restreineth  the  wicked 
cnchaufing  or  ardure  of  tliis  sinne  ;  and  this 
is  in  two  maners  :  that  is  to  say,  chastitee  in 
mariage,  and  chastitee  in  widewhood.  Now  shalt 
thou  understonde,  that  nuktrimony  is  leful  assem* 
bling  of  man  and  woman,  that  receiven  by  vertue 
of  this  sacrement  the  bonde,  thurgh  whiche  they 
may  not  be  departed  in  all  hir  lif,  that  is  to  say, 
while  that  they  live  bothe.  This,  as  saith  the 
book,  is  a  ful  gret  sacrement ;  God  made  it  (as  I 
lukve  said)  in  paradis,  and  wold  himself  be  borne 
in  mAriage  :  and  for  to  halowe  mariage  he  was 
at  a  wedding,  wheras  he  tourned  water  into  wine, 
whiche  was  the  first  miracle  that  he  wrought  in 
erthe  before  his  disciples.  The  trewe  effect  of 
mariage  clenseth  fornication,  and  replenisheth 
Iioly  chirche  of  good  lignage,  for  that  is  the  ende 
of  mariage,  and  chaungeth  dedly  sinne  into  venial 
sinne  betwene  hem  that  ben  wedded,  and  maketh 
the  hertes  all  on  of  hem  that  ben  y wedded,  as  wel 
as  the  bodies.  This  is  veray  mariage  that  was  estar 
blislied  by  God,  er  that  sinne  began,  whan  naturel 
lawc  was  in  his  right  point  in  paradis  ;  and  it  was 
ordeined,  that  o  man  shuld  have  but  o  woman,  and 
o  woman  but  o  man,  as  sayth  Seint  Augustine,  by 
many  i*esons. 

First,  for  mariage  is  figured  betwix  Crist  and 
holy  chirche  ;  and  another  is,  for  a  man  is  bed  of 
the  woman  ;  (aleate  by  ordinance  it  shuld  be  so ;) 
for  if  a  woman  had  mo  men  than  on,  than  shuld 
she  have  mo  hedes  than  on,  and  that  were  an 
horrible  thing  before  God  ;  and  also  a  woman 
mights  not  plese  many  folk  at  ones :  and  also  ther 
shuld  never  be  pees  ne  rest  among  hem,  for 
«verich  of  hem  wold  axe  his  owen  right.  And 
furthermore,  no  man  shuld  knowe  his  owen  engcn- 
drure,  ne  who  shuld  have  his  heritage,  and  the 
woman  shuld  be  the  lesse  beloved  for  the  time  that 
sl)e  were  conjunct  to  many  men. 

Now  Cometh  how  that  a  man  shuld  here  him 
with  his  wif,  and  namely  in  two  thinges,  that  is 
to-  say,  in  suffrance  and  in  reverence,  and  this 
shewed  Crist  whan  he  firste  made  woman.  For 
he  ne  made  hire  of  the  bed  of  Adam,  for  she 
shuld  not  claime  to  gret  lordshippe ;  for  ther  as 
the  woman  hath  the  maistrie,  she  maketh  to 
moche  disarray  :  ther  node  non  ensamples  of 
tills,  the  experience  that  wo  have  day  by  day 
ought  ynough  suffice.  Also  certes,  God  ne  made 
not  \>on]an  of  the  foot  of  Adam,  for  she  shuld  not 
be  holden  to  lowe,  for  she  cannot  patiently  suffer  : 
but  God  made  woman  of  the  rib  of  Adam,  for 


woman  shuld  be  felaw  unto  man.  Man  ihald 
here  him  to  his  wif  in  feith,  in  trouth,  and  in  love;  i 
as  sayth  Seint  Poule,  that  a  man  shuld  love  his 
wif,  as  Crist  loved  holy  chirche,  that  loved  it  so 
wel  that  he  died  for  it :  so  shuld  a  man  for  his 
wif,  if  it  were  nede. 

Now  how  that  a  woman  shuld  be  subget  to 
hire  husbond,  that  telleth  Seint  Peter;  first  in  ^ 
obedience.       And,  eke  as  sayth  the  decree,  a 
woman  that  is  a  wif,  as  long  as  she  is  a  wif,  she 
hath  non  auctoritee  to  swere  ne  here  witnesse, 
without  leve  of  hire  husbonde,  that  is  hire  lord ; 
algate  he  shuld  be  so  by  reson.    She  shuld  tlso 
serve  him  in  aU  honestee,  and  ben  attempre  oi 
hire  array.    I  wete  wel  that  they  shuld  set  hir 
entent  to  pleee  hir  husbonds,  but  not  by  queintise  | 
of  hir  array.    Seint  Jerom  sayth  :  wives  that  ben 
appareilled  in  silke  and  precious  purple,  ne  mow 
not  cloth  hem  in  Jesu  Crist.     Seint  Gregorie 
sayth  also :  that  no  wight  seketh  precious  amy, 
but  only  for  run  glorie  to  be  honoured  the  more  ; 
of  the  peple.     It  is  a  gret  folic,  a  woman  to  bare  [ 
a  faire  array  outward,  and  hireself  to  be  foule 
inward.     A  wif  shuld  also  be  meeurable  in  lokinf;,  , 
in  bering,  and  in  laughing,  and  discrete  in  all  ' 
hire  wordes  and  hire  dedes,  and  above  all  worldly 
thinges,  she  shulde  love  hire  husbonde  witli  all 
hire  herte,  and  to  him  be  trewe  of  hire  body  :  so 
shuld  every  husbond  eke  be  trewe  to  his  wif :  for 
sith  that  all  the  body  is  the  husbondes,  so  shuld 
hire  herte  be  also,  or  elles  ther  is  betwix  hem  two, 
as  in  that,  no  parfit  mariage.     Than  shul  men  , 
understond,  that  for  three  thinges  a  man  and  his  I 
wif  fieshly  may  assemble.     The  first  is,  for  the 
entent  of  engendrure  of  children,  to  the  service  of 
God,  .for  certes  that  is  the  cause  final  of  matii- 
monie.     Another  cause  is,  to  yelde  eche  of  hem  to 
other  the  dettes  of  hir  bodies  :  for  neyther  of  hem 
hath  power  of  his  owen  bodie.     The  thridde  is, 
for  to  eschew  lecherie  and  vilanie.     The  fomrth 
is  for  soth  dedly  sinne.    As  to  the  first,  it  is  men- 
tone :  the  second  also,  for,  as  sa^tth  the  decree, 
she  hath  merite  of  chastitee,  that  yeldeth  to  hire 
husbond  the  dette  of  hire  body,  ye  though  it  be 
ayeiist  hire  liking,  and  the  lust  of  hire  herte. 
The    thridde    maner    is  venial  simie ;   trewely, 
Bcarsely  may  any  of  thise  be  without  venial  stone, 
for  the  corruption  and  for  the  delit  therof.    The 
fourth  maner  is  for  to  uuderstond,  if  they  assem- 
ble  only  for  amourous  love,  and  for  non  of  the 
foresaid  causes,  but  for  to  accomplish  hir  brenniog 
delit,  they  recke  not  how  oft,  soihly  it  is  dedly 
sinne :  and  yet,  with  8orwe«  som  folk  wol  peine 
hem  more  to  do,  than  to  hir  appetit  sufficeth. 

The  second  maner  of  chastitee  is  for  to  be  a 
dene  widow,  and  eechue  the  embracing  of  a  man, 
and  desire  the  embracmg  of  Jesu  Crist.  Thise 
ben  tho  that  have  ben  wives,  and  have  forgon  fair 
husbondes,  and  eke  women  that  have  don  leeberie, 
and  ben  releved  by  penance.  And  certes,  if  that  a 
wif  coud  kepe  hire  all  chast,  by  Uoenee  of  hire 
husbond,  so  that  she  yave  no  cause  ne  non 
occasion  that  he  agilted,  it  were  to  hire  a  gret 
merite.  This  maner  of  women,  that  obacrven 
chastitee,  must  be  dene  in  herte  as  wd  as  in  body, 
and  in  thought,  and  mesurable  in  dothing  and  io 
contenance,  abstinent  in  eting  and  drinking,  in 
speking,  and  in  dede,  and  than  is  she  the  vessel  or 
the  boiMte  of  the  blessed  Magdeleine,  that  fd- 
filleth  holy  chirche  of  good  odour.    The  thridde 
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of  cfaastitee  is  virginitee,  and  it  behoveth 
that  she  be  holy  in  herte,  and  clene  of  body,  than 
u  tbft  the  spouse  of  Jesu  Crist,  and  she  is  the  lif 
of  angels  :  she  is  the  preising  of  this  world,  and 
she  is  as  thiae  martirs  in  e^itee :  she  hath  in 
hire,  that  tonge  may  not  telle,  ne  herte  thinke. 
Virginitee  bare  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist,  and  virgin 
»as  himaeif. 

Another  remedie  against  lecherie  is  specially  to 
withdraw  swiehe  thinges,  as  yeveu  occasion  to 
thst  Tilaiue :  as  ese,  eting,  and  dinnking  :  for 
certes,  wfaan  the  pot  boileth  strongly,  the  best 
remedie  is  to  withdraw  the  fire.  Sloping  long  in 
gret  quiet  is  also  a  gret  nourice  to  lecherie. 

Another  remedie  ayenst  lecherie  is,  that  a  man 
or  a  woman  eschewe  the  compagnie  of  hem,  by 
which  he  douteth  to  be  tempted :  for  all  be  it  so 
that  the  dede  be  withstonden,  yet  is  ther  gret 
tempiatioa.  Sothly  a  white  wall,  although  it  ne 
bi«nne  not  fully  with  sticking  of  a  candle,  yet  is 
the  wall  black  of  the  leyte.  Ful  oft  time  I  rede, 
that  no  man  trust  in  his  owen  perfection,  but  he  be 
■cronger  than  Sampson,  or  holier  than  David,  or 
wiser  than  Salomon. 

Now  after  that  I  have  declared  you  as  I  can  of 
the  seven  dedly  sinnes,  and  som  of  hir  braunches, 
sad  the  remedies,  sothly,  if  I  coude,  I  wold  tell 
jun  the  ten  commandements,  but  so  high  doctrine 
I  lete  to  divines.  Nntheles,  I  hope  to  God  they  ben 
touched  in  this  tretise  everich  of  hem  alle. 

Now  for  as  moehe  as  the  second  part  of  pern- 
tenee  stont  in  confession  of  mouth,  as  I  began  in 
the  first  ehapitre,  I  say  Seint  Augustine  saith : 
Sinne  is  every  word  and  every  dede,  and  all  that 
Bien  eoveiten  ayenst  the  law  of  Jesu  Crist ;  and 
this  is  for  to  sinne,  in  herte,  in  mouth,  and  in 
dede,  by  the  five  wittes,  which  ben  sight,  hering, 
smeliing,  tasting  or  savouring,  and  feling.  Now  is 
it  good  to  nnderstond  the  circumstances,  that 
a^cregen  moche  every  sinne.  Thou  shalt  consider 
what  thoa  art  that  dost  the  sinne,  whether  thou 
be  male  or  female,  yonge  or  olde,  gentii  or  thrall, 
free  or  servant,  hole  or  sike,  wedded  or  single, 
ordered  or  unordered,  wise  or  foole,  clerk  or 
seeoler  ;  if  she  be  of  thy  kinred,  bodily  or  gostly, 
«r  non  ;  if  any  of  thy  kinred  have  sinned  with 
hire  or  no,  and  many  mo  thinges. 

Another  ctrcumstaunce  is  this,  whether  it  be  don 
in  fornication,  or  in  advoutrie,  or  no,  in  maner  of 
hwnicide  or  non,  a  horrible  gret  sinne  or  smal, 
and  how  long  thou  hast  continued  in  sinne.  The 
thxidde  eiicumstanoe  is  the  place,  ther  thou  hast 
don  sinne,  whether  in  other  mennes  houses,  or  in 
thin  owen,  in  feld,  in  chirche,  or  in  chirchhawe,  in 
chirehe  dedicate,  or  non.  For  if  the  chirche  be 
hak>wed,  and  man  or  woman  spille  his  kinde 
within  that  place,  by  way  of  sinne  or  by  wicked 
temptation,  the  chirche  were  enterdited  til  it  were 
rpconciled  by  the  Bishop  ;  and  if  it  were  a  preest 
that  did  awiche  vilanie,  the  terme  of  all  his  lif  he 
■hold  no  more  sing  Masse  :  and  if  he  did,  he  shuld 
do  deldy  sinne,  at  every  time  that  he  so  song 
Hasse.  The  fourth  circumstance  is,  by  whiche 
mediatoors,  as  by  messagers,  or  for  enticement,  or 
for  eonseniment,  to  here  compagnie  with  felaw- 
s^iip  ;  for  many  a  wretche,  for  to  here  felawship, 
»o|  go  to  the  divel  of  belle.  Wherfore,  they  that 
f^ZK^M  or  oonsenten  to  the  sinne,  ben  partners  of 
ttie  sinne,  and  of  the  dampnation  of  the  sinner. 
The  fifth  circumstance  is,  how  many  times  that 


he  hath  sinned,  if  it  be  in  his  minde,  and  how  oft 
he  hath  fallen.  For  he  that  oft  falleth  in  sinne, 
he  despiBeth  the  mercy  of  God,  and  encreseth  his 
sinne,  and  is  unkind  to  Crist,  and  he  waxeth  the 
more  feble  to  withstand  sinne,  and  sinneth  the 
more  lightly,  and  the  later  ariseth,  and  is  more 
slow  to  shrive  him^  and  namely  to  him  that  hath 
ben  his  confessour.  For  which  that  folk,  Whan 
they  fall  ayen  to  hir  old  folies,  either  they  forleten 
hir  old  confessour  al  utterly,  or  elles  they  departen 
hir  shrift  in  divers  places :  but  sothly  swiehe 
departed  shrift  deserveth  no  mercie  of  God  for  hir 
sinnes.  The  sixte  circumstance  is,  why  that  a  man 
sinneth,  as  by  what  temptation ;  and  if  himself 
procure  thilke  temptation,  or  by  exciting  of  other 
folk  ;  or  if  he  sinne  with  a  woman  by  force  or  by 
hire  owen  assent ;  or  if  the  woman  maugre  hire 
bed  have  ben  enforced  or  non,  this  shal  she  tell, 
and  wheder  it  were  for  covetise  or  poverte,  and  if 
it  were  by  hire  procuring  or  non,  and  swiehe 
other  thinges.  The  seventh  circumstance  is,  in 
what  maner  he  hath  don  his  sinne,  or  how  that 
she  hath  suffered  tliat  folk  have  don  to  hire.  And 
the  same  shal  the  man  tell  plainly,  with  all  the 
circumstances,  and  wheder  he  hath  sinned  with 
commun  bordel  women  or  non,  or  don  his  sinne  in 
holy  times  or  non,  in  fasting  times  or  non,  or  before 
his  shrift,  or  after  his  later  shrift,  and  hath  pera- 
venture  broken  therby  his  penance  enjoined,  by 
whos  helpe  or  whos  conseil,  by  sorcerie  or  crafte, 
all  must  be  told.  All  thise  thinges,  after  that  they 
ben  gret  or  smale,  engreggen  the  conscience  of 
man  or  woman.  And  eke  the  preest  that  is  thy 
juge,  may  the  better  be  avised  of  his  jngement  in 
yeving  of  penance,  and  that  shal  be  after  thy  con- 
trition. For  nnderstond  wel,  that  after  the  time 
that  a  man  hath  defouled  his  baptisme  by  sinne,  if 
he  wol  come  to  salvation,  ther  is  non  other  way 
but  by  penance,  and  shrifte,  and  satisfaction  ;  and 
namely  by  tho  two,  if  ther  be  a  confessour  to 
whom  he  may  shrive  him,  and  that  he  first 
be  veray  contrite  and  repentant,  and  the  thridde 
if  he  have  lif  to  performe  it. 

Than  shal  a  man  loke  and  consider,  that  if  he 
wol  make  a  trewe  and  a  profitable  confession,  ther 
must  be  foore  conditions.  First  it  must  be  in 
sorowful  bittemesse  of  herte,  as  sayth  the  King 
Ezechiel  to  God  ;  I  wol  remember  all  the  ycres  of 
my  Uf  in  the  bittemesse  of  my  herte.  This  con- 
dition of  bittemesse  hath  five  signes  ;  The  first  is, 
that  confession  must  be  shamefas^  not  for  to 
coveren  ne  hide  his  sinne,  but  for  he  hath  agilted 
his  God  and  defouled  his  soule.  And  hereof  sayth 
Seint  Augustin  :  the  herte  travaileth  for  shame  of 
his  sinne,  and  for  he  hath  gret  shamfastnesse  he  is 
digne  to  have  gret  mercie  of  God.  Swiehe  was 
the  confession  of  the  Publican,  that  wold  not  heve 
up  his  eyen  to  heven  for  he  had  offended  God 
of  heven  :  for  which  shamefastnesse  he  had  anon 
the  mercy  of  God.  And  therfore  saith  Seint 
Augustine  :  That  swiehe  shamefast  folk  ben  next 
foryevenesse  and  mercy.  •  Another  signe,  is  humi- 
litee  in  confession  :  of  whiche  sayth  Seint  Peter; 
Humbleth  you  under  the  might  of  God  :  the  bond 
of  God  is  mighty  in  confession,  for  therby  God 
foryeveth  thee  thy  sinnes,  for  he  alone  hath  the 
power.  And  this  humilitce  shal  be  in  herte,  and 
in  signe  outwarde  :  for  right  as  he  hath  humilitre 
to  God  in  his  herte,  right  so  shuld  he  humble  his 
body  outward  to  the  preest,  that  sitteth  in  Goddes 
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place.  For  which  in  no  mauer,  Bith  that  Crist  is 
soveraine,  and  the  preest  mene  and  mediatour 
betwix  Crist  and  the  sinner,  and  the  sinner  is  kkst 
by  way  of  reson,  than  blmld  not  the  sinner  sitte  as 
high  as  his  confessour,  but  knele  before  him  or  at 
his  feet,  but  if  maladie  distrouble  it :  for  he  shal 
not  take  kepe  who  sitteth  tlier,*but  in  whos  place 
he  sitteth.  A  nuui  that  hath  trespassed  to  a  Lord, 
and  cometh  for  to  axe  mercie  and  maken  his 
acoorde,  and  setteth  him  doun  anon  by  the  Lord, 
men  wolde  holde  him  outrageous,  and  not  worthy 
so  sone  for  to  have  remission  ne  mercy.  The 
thridde  signe  is,  that  the  shrift  shuld  be  ful  of 
teres,  if  men  mowen  wepe,  and  if  tliey  mowe  not 
wepe  with  hir  bodily  eyen,  than  let  hem  wepe  in 
hir  berte.  Swiche  was  the  confession  of  Seint 
Peter  ;  for  after  that  he  had  forsake  Jesu  Crist, 
he  went  out  and  wept  ful  bitterly.  The  fourth 
signe  is,  that  he  ne  lete  not  for  shame  to  shrive 
him  and  shewe  his  confession.  Swiche  was  the 
confession  of  Magdeleine,  that  ne  spared,  for  no 
shame  of  hem  that  weren  at  the  feste,  to  go  to  our 
Lord  Jesu  Crist  and  beknowe  to  him  hire  sinnes. 
The  fifthe  signe  is,  that  a  man  or  a  woman  be 
obeisant  to  receive  the  penance  that  hem  is 
enjoined.  For  certee  Jesu  Crist  for  the  gilt 
of  man  was  obedient  to  the  deth. 

The  second  condition  of  veray  confession  is,  that 
it  be  hastily  don  :  for  certes,  if  a  man  hadde 
a  dedly  wound,  ever  the  lenger  that  he  taried  to 
warishe  himself,  the  more  wold  it  corrupt  and 
haste  him  po  his  deth,  and  also  the  wound  wold  be 
the  werse  for  to  hele.  And  right  so  fareth  sinne, 
that  longe  time  is  in  a  man  unshewed.  Certes  a 
man  ought  hastily  to  sliewe  his  sinnes  for  many 
causes  ;  as  for  drede  of  deth,  that  cometh  oft 
sodenly,  and  is  in  no  certain  what  time  it  shal  be, 
ne  in  what  place  ;  and  eke  the  drenching  of 
o  sinne  draweth  in  another :  and  also  the  lenger 
that  he  tarieth,  the  ferther  is  he  fro  Crist.  And 
if  he  abide  to  his  last  day,  scarcely  may  he  shrive 
him  or  remembre  him  of  his  sinnes,  or  repent  him 
for  the  grevous  maladie  of  his  deth.  And  for  as 
moche  as  he  ne  hath  in  his  lif  herkened  Jesu 
Crist,  whan  he  hath  spoken  unto  him,  he  shal  crie 
unto  our  Lord  at  his  last  day,  and  scarcely  wol  he 
herken  him.  And  understonde  that  this  condition 
muste  have  foure  thinges.  First  that  the  shrift  be 
purveyed  afore,  and  avised,  for  wicked  hast  doth 
not  profits  ;  and  that  a  man  con  shrive  him  of  his 
sinnes,  be  it  of  pride,  or  envie,  and  so  forth,  with 
the  spices  and  circumstances  ;  and  that  he  have 
comprehended  in  his  minde  the  nombre  and  the 
gretnesse  of  his  sinnes,  and  how  longe  he  hath 
lien  in  sinne  ;  and  eke  that  he  be  contrite  for  his 
sinnes,  and  be  in  stedfast  purpose  (by  the  grace  of 
God)  never  efte  to  fall  into  sinne ;  and  aiso  tliat 
he  drede  and  oountrewaite  himself,  that  he  flee  the 
occasions  of  sinne,  to  whiche  he  is  inclined.  Also 
thou  slialt  shrive  thee  of  all  thy  sinnes  to  o  man, 
and  not  pnrcelmele  to  .o  man,  and  parcelmele 
to  another  *  that  is  tq  understonde,  in  entent 
to  depart  thy  confession  for  shame  or  drede,  for  it 
is  but  strangling  of  thy  soule.  For  certes,  Jesu 
Crist  is  entierly  all  good,  in  him  is  not  imperfec- 
tion, and  therfore  either  he  foryeveth  all  pkrfitly, 
or  elles  never  a  dele.  I  say  not  that  if  thou  be 
assigned  to  thy  penitencer  for  certain  sinne,  that 
thou  art  bounde  to  shewe  him  all  the  remenant  of 
»hy  sinnos,  of  whiche  thou  hast  ben  shriven  of  thy 


curat,  but  if  it  like  thee  of  thyn  humilitee ;  this 
is  no  departing  of  shrift.  Ne  I  say  not,  ther  as  I 
speke  of  division  of  confession,  that  if  thou  have 
licence  to  shrive  tliee  to  a  discrete  and  an  honest 
preest,  and  wher  thee  liketh,  and  by  the  licence 
of  thy  curat,  tliat  thou  ne  mayest  wel  shrive  thee 
to  him  of  all  thy  sinnes :  but  lete  no  blot  be 
behind :  lete  no  sinne  be  untolde  te  fer  as  thou 
hast  remembxanee.  And  whan  thou  shalt  be 
shriven  of  thy  curat,  tell  him  eke  all  the  sinnes 
that  thou  hast  don  sith  thou  were  laste  shri- 
ven.  This  is  no  wicked  entente  of  division  of 
shrift. 

Also  the  veray  shrift  axeth  certain  conditions. 
First  that  thou  shrive  thee  by  thy  free  will,  not 
oonstriened,  ne  for  shame  of  folk,  ne  for  maladie, 
or  swiche  other  thinges :  for  it  is  reson,  that  he 
that  trespasseth  by  hu  free  will,  that  by  his  free 
will  he  confesse  his  trespas ;  and  that  non  other  man 
telle  his  sinne  but  himself :  ne  he  shal  not  nay,  ne 
deny  his  sinne,  ne  wrath  him  ayenst  the  preest  for 
amonesting  him  to  lete  his  sinne.  The  second 
condition  is,  that  thy  shrift  be  lawful,  that  is  to  say, 
that  thou  that  shrivest  thee,  and  eke  the  preest 
that  hereth  thy  confession,  be  veraily  in  the  feith 
of  holy  chirche,  and  that  a  man  ne  be  not  deq>eired 
of  the  mercie  of  Jesu  Crist,  as  Cain  and  Judas 
were.  And  eke  a  man  muste  accuse  himself  of  his 
owen  treraas  and  not  another :  but  he  shal  blame 
Mid  wite  himaelfe  of  his  owen  malice  and  of  his 
sinne,  and  non  other :  but  natheles,  if  that  another 
man  be  encheson  or  enticer  of  his  sinne,  or  the 
estate  of  the  person  be  swiche  by  which  lus  sinne 
is  agregged,  or  elles  that  he  may  not  plainly  shrive 
him  but  he  tell  the  person  with  whiche  he  bath 
sinned,  than  may  he  tell,  so  that  his  entent  ne  be 
not  to  backbite  ihe  person,  but  only  to  declare  his 
confession. 

Thou  ne  shalt  not  also  make  no  lesinges  in  thy 
confession  for  humilitee,  peraventure,  to  fay  that 
thou  hast  conunitted  and  don  swiche  sinnea,  of 
which  that  thou  ne  were  never  gilty.  For  Seint 
Augustine  sayth ;  if  that  thou,  because  of  thin 
humilitee,  makest  a  losing  on  thyself,  though  thou 
were  not  in  sinne  before,  yet  arte  thou  than  m  sinne 
thurgh  thy  losing.  Thou  must  also  shew  thy  sinne 
by  thy  propre  mouth,  but  thou  be  dombe,  and  not 
by  no  letter :  for  thou  that  hast  don  the  sinne,  thou 
shalt  have  the  shame  of  the  confession.  Thou 
shalt  not  eke  point  thy  confession,  with  fairs  and 
subtil  wordes,  to  cover  the  more  thy  sinne :  for 
than  begilest  thou  thyself,  and  not  the  preest :  thou 
must  tell  it  plainly,  be  it  never  so  foule  ne  so  hor- 
rible.  Thou  shalt  eke  shrive  thee  to  a  preest  that 
is  discrete  to  oonseille  thee :  and  eke  thou  shalt 
not  shrive  thee  for  vaine  glorie,  ne  for  ypocrisie^ 
ne  for  no  cause,  but  only  for  Uie  doute  of  Jesu 
Crist,  and  the  hele  of  thy  soule.  Thou  shalt  not 
eke  renne  to  the  preest  al  sodenly,  to  tell  him 
lightly  thy  sinne,  as  who  telleth  a  jape  or  a  ta>, 
but  avisedly  and  with  sood  devotion  ;  and  gene- 
ndiy  shrive  thee  ofte  :  if  thou  ofte  faU,  ofte  arise 
by  confession.  And  though  thou  shrive  thee  ofter 
than  ones  of  sinne  which  thou  hast  be  shriven  oi, 
it  is  more  merite :  and,  as  sayth  Seint  Augustine, 
thou  shalt  have  the  more  lightly  relese  and  grace 
of  Grod,  both  of  sinne  and  of  peine.  And  certes 
ones  a  yere  at  the  lest  way  it  is  lawful  to  be 
houseled,  for  sothely  ones  a  yere  all  thinges  in  tbe 
erthe  renovelen* 
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Exp&eit  seeunda  part  PemtetUia :  ei  sequUur 

iertia  part. 

Now  have  I  told  you  of  veray  confessioDy  that 
is  the  seeonde  part  of  penitence  :  The  thridde  part 
is  aatiafiusdony  and  that  stont  most  generally  in 
ahoeaB«  dede  and  in  bodily  peine.  Now  ben  ther 
three  maner  of  almesse  :  contrition  of  herte,  wher 
a  nan  offineth  himself  to  God  :  another  is,  to  have 
piiee  of  the  de&ute  of  his  neighbour:  and  the 
thridde  is,  in  yeving  of  good  conseil,  goetly  and 
bodily,  wher  as  men  have  node,  and  namely  in 
nstenaiifie  of  mannes  food.  Aiid  take  kepe  that 
s  man  bath  nede  of  thise  thinges  generally,  he  hath 
sede  of  foody  of  clothing,  and  of  herberow,  he  hath 
sede  of  charitable  oonseUling  and  visiting  in  prison 
and  in  maladie,  and  sepulture  of  bis  ded  body. 
And  if  then  maiest  not  visite  the  nedeful  in  prison 
&  thy  person,  visite  hem  with  thy  message  and 
thy  yefies.  Thise  ben  generally  the  almeeses  and 
werkes  of  charitee,  of  hem  that  have  temporel 
or  discretion  in  conseilling.    Of  thise 


v«rkes  abalt  thou  heren  at  the  day  of  dome. 

This  almease  sbuldest  thou  do  of  thy  propre 
thinges,  and  hastily,  and  prively  if  thou  inayest : 
bat  naiheles,  if  thou  mayest  not  do  it  prively,  thou 
•halt  not  forbere  to  do  almesse,  though  men  see  it, 
fci  that  it  be  not  don  for  thanke  of  me  world,  b^t 
only  to  have  thanke  of  Jesu  Crist.  For,  as  wit- 
neeseth  Seint  Mathewe,  Cap,  v.  a  citee  may  not 
be  hid  that  is  sette  on  a  mountaine,  ne  men  light 
not  a  lanteme,  to  put  it  under  a  bushell,  but  setten 
it  upon  a  candleeticke,  to  lighten  the  men  in  the 
boos :  right  so  sbal  your  light  lighten  before  men, 
that  they  mowe  see  your  good  werkes,  and  glorifie 
your  Fader  that  is  in  heven. 

Now  as  for  to  speke  of  bodily  peine,  it  stent  in 
praiers,  in  waking,  in  fasting,  and  in  vertuous 
teefaing.  Of  orisons  ye  shul  understond,  that 
orisons  or  prayers,  is  to  say,  a  pitous  will  of  herte, 
that  s«tteth  it  in  God,  and  expresseth  it  by  word 
outward,  to  remeve  harmes,  and  to  have  thinges 
•ptritael  and  perdurable,  and  somtime  temporel 
thingesw  Of  which  orisons,  certes  in  the  orison  of 
the  Paismotter  hath  Jesu  Crist  enclosed  most 
thinges.  Certes  it  is  privileged  of  three  thinges  in 
his  dignitee,  for  whiche  it  is  more  digne  than  any 
other  prayer :  for  that  Jesu  Crist  himself  made  it : 
and  It  is  short,  for  it  shuld  be  coude  the  moi'e 
lightly,  and  to  hold  it  the  more  esie  in  herte,  and 
helpe  himself  the  ofter  with  this  orison,  and  for  a 
man  shuld  be  the  lesse  wery  to  say  it,  and  for  a 
nun  may  not  excuse  him  to  lerne  it,  it  is  so  shorte 
and  so  esie  :  and  for  it  comprehendeth  in  himself 
all  good  prayers.  The  exposition  of  this  holy 
prayer,  that  is  so  excellent  and  so  digne,  I  betake  to 
the  maisters  of  tbeologie,  save  thus  moche  wol  I 
say,  that  whan  thou  prayest,  that  God  shuld  for- 
veve  thee  thy  giltes  as  thou  foryevest  hem  that 
have  agilted  thee,  be  wel  ware  that  thou  be  not  out 
of  eliaritee.  This  holy  orison  amenuseth  eke  venial 
aisne,  and  therfore  it  apperteineth  specially  to 
penitence. 

This  prayer  most  be  trewely  sayd,  and  in  per- 
fect feitn,  and  that  men  prayen  to  God  ordinately, 
discretely,  and  devoutly :  and  alway  a  man  shal 
pit  his  will  to  be  subgette  to  the  will  of  God. 
This  orison  must  eke  be  sayd  with  gret  humblesse 
and  fnl  pore,  and  honestly,  and  not  to  the  annoy- 
aues  of  any  man  or  womau«     It  must  eke  be  con- 


tinued with  werkes  of  charitee.  It  availeth  eke 
ayenst  the  vices  of  the  soule  :  for,  as  sayth  Seint 
Jerome,  by  fasting  ben  saved  the  vices  of  the 
flesh,  and  by  prayer  the  vices  of  the  soule. 

After  this  thou  shalt  understonde,  that  bodily 
peine  stent  in  waking.  For  Jesu  Crist  sayth: 
wake  ye  and  pray  ye,  that  ye  ne  enter  into  wicked 
temptation.  Ve  shul  understond  also,  that  fasting 
stent  in  three  thinges  :  in  forbering  of  bodily 
mete  and  drinke,  in  forbering  of  worldly  jolitee, 
and  in  forbering  of  dedly  sinne  :  this  is  to  say, 
that  a  man  shall  kepe  him  fro  dedly  sinne  with  all 
liis  might. 

And  thou  shalt  understonde  also,  that  God 
ordeined  fasting,  and  to  fasting  apperteineth  foure 
thinges.  Largenesse  to  poure  folk  :  gladnesse  of 
herte  spirituel :  not  to  be  angry  ne  annoied,  ne 
grutch  for  he  fasteth :  and  also  resonable  houre 
for  to  ete  by  mesure,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  shal 
not  ete  in  untime,  ne  sit  the  longer  at  the  table, 
for  he  fasteth. 

Than  shalt  thou  understonde,  that  bodily  peine 
stent  in  discipline,  or  teching,  by  word,  or  by 
writing,  or  by  ensample.  Also  in  wering  of  here 
or  of  stamin,  or  of  habergeons  on  hir  naked  flesh 
for  Cristes  sake ;  but  ware  thee  wel  that  swiche 
maner  penances  ne  make  not  thin  herte  bitter  or 
angry,  ne  annoied  of  thyself ;  for  better  is  to  cast 
away  thin  here  than  to  cast  away  the  swetenesse 
of  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist.  And  therfore  sayth 
Seint  Poule  :  clothe  you,  as  they  that  ben  chosen 
of  God  in  herte^  of  misericorde,  debonairtee,  suf- 
france,  and  swiche  maner  of  clothing,  of  whiche 
Jesu  Crist  is  more  plesed  than  with  the  heres  or 
habergeons. 

Than  is  discipline  eke,  in  knocking  of  thy 
brest,  in  scourging  with  yerdes,  in  kneliug,  in 
tribuUtion,  in  suffring  patiently  wronges^  that 
ben  don  to  thee,  and  eke  in  patient  suffring  of 
mahidies,  or  losing  of  worldly  catel,  or  wif,  or 
child,  or  other  frendes. 

Than  shalt  thou  understond,  which  thinges 
distourben  penance,  and  this  is  in  foure  maners  ; 
that  is  drede,  shame,  hope,  and  wanhope,  that  is, 
desperation.  And  for  to  speke  first  of  drede, 
for  which  he  weneth  that  he  may  suffre  no 
penance,  ther  ayenst  is  remedie  for  to  thinke, 
that  bodily  penance  is  but  short  and  litel  at 
regard  of  the  peine  of  belle,  that  is  so  cruel  and 
so  longe,  that  it  lasteth  withouten  ende. 

Now  ayenst  the  shame  that  a  man  hath  to 
shrive  him,  and  namely  thise  Ipocrites,  tliat  wold 
be  holden  so  parfit,  that  they  have  no  nede  to 
shrive  hem,  ayenst  that  shame  shuld  a  man 
thinke,  that  by  way  of  reson,  he  that  hath  not 
ben  ashamed  to  do  foule  thinges,  certes  him 
ought  not  be  ashamed  to  do  faire  thinges,  and 
that  is  confessions.  A  man  shuld  also  thinke, 
that  God  see^  and  knoweth  al  his  thoughtes,  and 
al  his  werkes,  and  to  him  may  nothing  be  hid  ne 
covered.  Men  shuld  eke  remembre  hem  of  the 
shame  that  is  to  come  at  the  day  of  dome,  to  hem 
that  ben  not  penitent  in  this  present  lif :  for 
all  the  creatures  in  heven,  and  in  erthe,  and  in 
belle,  shul  see  apertly  all  that  they  hiden  in  this 
world. 

Now  for  to  speke  of  the  hope  of  hem,  that 
ben  so  negligent  and  slowe  to  shrive  hem :  that 
stondeth  in  two  maners.  That  on  is,  that  he 
hopeth  for  to   live   long,  and  for  to  purvOi^se 
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inoche  richesse  for  his  delit,  and  than  he  wol 
Bhrive  him :  and,  as  he  sayeth,  he  may,  as  him 
semeth,  than  timely  ynough  come  to  shrift :  ano- 
ther is,  the  surquedrie  that  he  hath  in  Cristes 
roercie.  Ayenst  the  first  vice,  he  shal  thinke 
that  our  lif  is  in  no  sikemeese,  and  eke  that  all  the 
richesse  in  this  world  ben  in  aventure,  and  passen 
as  a  shadowe  on  a  wall ;  and,  as  sayth  Seint 
Gregorie,  that  it  apperteineth  to  the  gret  right- 
wisnesse  of  God,  that  never  shal  the  peine  stinte 
of  hem,  that  never  wold  withdrawe  hem  from 
sinne,  hir  thankes,  but  ever  continue  in  sinne  : 
for  thilke  perpetuel  will  to  don  sinne  shall  they 
have  perpetuel  peine. 

Wanhope  is  in  two  manors.  The  first  wan- 
hope  is,  in  the  mercie  of  God  :  that  other  is,  that 
they  think  that  they  ne  might  not  long  persever  in 
goodnesse.  The  first  wanhope  oomeu  of  that,  he 
demeth  that  he  hath  sinned  so  gretly  and  so  oft, 
and  so  long  lyen  in  sinne,  that  he  shal  not  be  saved. 
Certes  ayenst  that  cursed  wanhope  shulde  he  thinke, 
that  the  passion  of  Jesu  Crist  is  more  stronge  for 
to  unbinde,than  sinne  is  strong  for  tobinde.  Ayenst 
the  second  wanhope  he  shal  thinke,  that  as  often 
as  he  falleth,  he  may  arisen  again  by  penitence  : 
and  though  he  never  so  longe  hath  lyen  in  sinne, 
the  mercie  of  Crist  is  alway  redy  to  receive  him 
to  mercie.  Ayenst  that  wanhope  that  he  demeth 
he  shuld  not  longe  persever  in  goodnesse,  he  shal 
think,  that  the  feblenesse  of  tlie  devil  may  nothing 
do,  but  if  men  wol  suffre  him :  and  eke  he  shal 
have  strength  of  the  helpe  of  Jesu  Crist,  and  of 
all  his  chirche,  and  of  the  protection  of  angels, 
if  him  list. 

Than  shul  men  understonde,  what  is  the  fruit 
of  x>enance ;  and  after  the  wordes  of  Jesu  Crist, 
it  is  an  endeles  bltsse  of  heven,  ther  joye  hath  no 
oontrariositee  of  wo  ne  grevance  ;  ther  all  harmes 
ben  passed  of  this  present  lif ;  ther  as  is  sikemesse 
from  the  pemes  of  helle ;  ther  as  is  the  blisful  com. 
pagnie,  that  rejoyoen  hem  ever  mo  everich  of 
others  joye  ;  ther  as  the  body  of  man,  that  whilom 
was  foule  and  derke,  is  more  clere  than  the  sonne ; 
ther  as  the  body  tliat  whilom  was  sike  and  freele, 
feble  and  mortal,  is  immortal,  and  so  strong  and 
so  hole,  that  ther  ne  may  nothing  appeire  it ;  ther 
as  is  neither  hunger,  ne  thurste,  ne  colde,  but 
every  soule  replenished  with  the  sight  of  the  parfit 


knowing  of  Grod.    This  blisful  regno  mowe  men 

{>urchase  by  poverte  spirituel,  and  the  glorie  by 
owlinesse,  tne  plentee  of  joye  by  hunger  and 
thurst,  and  the  reste  by  travaile,  and  the  lif  by 
deth  and  mortification  of  sinne :  to  which  life  fa« 
us  bring,  that  bought  us  with  his  precious  blood. 
Ameiv 

Now  preye  I  to  hem  alle  that  herken  this  litel 
tretise  or  reden  it,  that  if  ther  be  any  thing  in  it 
that  liketh  hem,  that  therof  they  thanken   our 
Lord  Jesu  Crist,  of  whom  procedeth  all  witte  and 
all  godenesse  ;  and  if  ther  be  any  thing  that  dis- 
pleseth  hem,  I  preye  hem  also  Uiat  they  arrette 
it  to  the  defaute  of  myn  unkonning,  and  not  to  my 
wille,  that  wold  fayn  have  seyde  better  if  I  hadde 
had  konning  ;    for  oure  boke  seyth,  all  thatt  is 
writen  is  writen  for  oure  doctrine,  and  that  is 
myn  entente.     Wherfore  I  beseke  you  mekely  for 
the  mercie  of  Grod  that  ye  preye  for  me,  that  Crist 
have  mercie  of  me  and  foryeve  me  my  giltes,  [and 
namely  of    myn  translations  and  enditinges  of 
worldly  vanitees,  the  which  I  revoke  in  my  Re- 
tractions, as  the  boke  of  Troilus,  the  boke  also  of 
Fame,  the  boke  of  the  five  and  twenty  Ladies, 
the  boke  of  the  Duchesse,  the  boke  of  Seint  Valen- 
tines day  of  the  Parlement  of  briddee,  the  tales 
of  Canterbury,  thilke  that  sounen   unto  sinne, 
the  boke  of  the  Leon,  and  many  an  other  boke,  if 
they  were  in  my  remembraunce,  and  many  a  song 
and  many  a  lecherous  lay,  Crist  of   hiiB  grete 
mercie  foryeve  me  the  sinne.     But  of  the  transla- 
tion of  Boes  of  consolation,  and  other  bokes  of 
legendes  of  Seints,  and  of  Omelies,  and  moralite, 
and  devotion,  that  thanke  I  oure  Lord  Jesu  Crist, 
and  his  blisful  mother,  and  alle  the  Seintesin 
heven,  beseking  hem  that  they  fro  hensforth  unto 
my  lyves  ende  sonde  me  grace  to  bewaile  my  giltee, 
and  to  stodien  to  the  savation  of  my  soule^]  and 
graunte  me  grace  of  verray  penance,  confession 
and  satisfaction  to  don  in  this  present  lif,  thoi^h 
the  benigne  grace  of  him,  that  is  king  of  kinoes 
and  preste  of  alle  prestes,  that  bought  ns  with  the 
precious  blode  of  his  herte,  so  that  I  mote  ben  on 
of  hem  atte  the  laste  day  of  dome  that  shullen  be 
saved  ;  qui  cum  Deo  poire  et  Spiriiu  ganeto  vhi 
et  regtuu  Deut  per  omnia  eeeultu    Ameru 
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I »  Gmmnatlcal  and  Metrical  Ana)  jris  of  the  flnt 
Uaea,  aee  the  Eamj  &c.  p.  zlv->xlvfi. 

a  Hath  In  the  Ram]  Rather,  the  BolU.   8ee  the 
ia  the  Introductory  Diaoourse,  p.  L 

Tcr.  UL  And  Balmerea]  The  different  aorta  of  Pilgrims 
Be  thoa  diatingnlahed  h7  Dante,  Vita  nucva,  p.  80.  Chia- 
li  Palmierl,  ituguanto  tmnno  oUra  maret  laonde  motte 
imo  la  palma  t — Peregrlni,  inquanto  vanno  alia 
di  Gaiisia  j — Romci,  inquanto  vanno  a  Roma.  But 
he  wprnku  aa  an  Italian.  Chaucer  seems  to  consider  all 
Pilgrinui  to  foreign  parts  as  Palmers. 

T«r.  ■>.  the  Tabard]  Bee  Mr.  BpeghfS  note,  aa  dted  In 
the  Diaeoiirae  Ac.  n.  6. 

Ver.  SB.  Wei    wed]  Bien  aii^t.  The  later  French  nsage 
of  aSo€  Sing,  and  ai$ei  Plnr.  unaccented,  seems  to  be  a 


33L  And  made  forward]  More  properly,  /bnoord, 
Tcr.831,  60,  M,  ttom  the  Sax.  Fore-word,  pro- 
Made,  contracted  from  maked,  is  a  Dissyllable. 
Bee  ver.  4361. 

Tcr.  43L  A  Knight]  The  oonrse  of  adTcntures  of  our 
Kni^t  may  be  Illustrated  by  those  of  a  real  Knight  of 
Chaaeer'a  age,  who,  for  any  thing  that  appears  to  the 
eoBtnry.  might  hare  been  upon  this  very  pilgrimage.  His 
Epitaph  ia  in  Leland's  Itin.  r.  iiL  p.  cxL  lep  gist  le  noble 
ft  vaiilani  Ckivaler  Matheu  de  Goumey  6LO.—qui  en  ta  vie 
^  a  la  batattU  de  Benamaryn,  et  ala  apres  a  la  siege 
4* Algeslre  fwr  ler  Seirazinee  et  aueti  a  le*  beUaiUe*  de 
LTtsrlnee,  de  Creaqr,  de  Deyiigenesse,  de  Peyteres,  de 
Xaaare,  d*Osrey  et  a  plueoun  autre*  bataillee  et  atieget 
*n  U»  quex  U  gaigna  noblenunt  graunt  lo»  et  honour—. 
He  died  in  1406  at  the  ago  of  96.  Why  Chaucer  should 
have  dMMcn  to  bring-  his  Knight  from  Alexandria  and 
LetUwt  rather  than  from  Cressp  and  PoWert,  is  a  problem 
diOealt  to  reaoWe,  except  by  supposing,  that  the  slightest 
aerrioee  against  Infldels  were  in  those  days  more  honour- 
side  than  the  meet  ^lendid  Tictorles  orer  Christians. 

▼cr.  48.  ferre]  L  e.  /erer,  the  ComporatiTc  of /rr,  far. 
Bo  Chancer  usee  derret  for  derer,  the  Compar.  of  dere, 
r,  rmr.  1400.  **  Ther  n'as  no  man  that  Theseus  hath 
Ferrer  ia  used  at  length  by  Peter  of  Langtoft ; 
aad  Ftrrest,  the  Buperl.  below,  Tcr.  496. 

Vsr.  AL  At  Alisandre]  Alexandria  in  Egypt  was  wcm, 
aad  immediately  after  abandoned,  in  1365,  by  Pierre  de 
Lnrignan,  King  of  Cyprus.  The  same  Prince,  soon  after  his 
srwiwifwi  to  the  throne  in  1302,  had  taken  Satatie,  the  an- 
ticBt  Attalia  ;and  in  another  expedition  about  1367  he  made 
hineelf  roaster  of  the  town  of  Lajfas  in  Armenia.  Com* 
pars  11  Memvire  tur  le*  ouvrage*  de  Outllaume  de  Ma- 
ekamt  Acad,  dea  Ina.  t.  xx.  p.  496, 432.  and  Memoire  *ur 
tavUd*  PkUipp^  de  Maixiere*,  t  xviL  p.  493.  Bee  also 
Piiilsairt,  V.  ili.  p.  21.  Wiilsingham  mentions  the  taking 
ef  Alexandria,  p.  180  and  adds;  Interfuerunt  autem  huic 
e^tioBi  com  rcge  Cypriie  pluret  Angliei  et  Aquttanict, 
rcfercBtsa  tam  in  Angliam  quam  in  Aquitaniam  pannos 
aareeaet  bdoaerioos,  splendoresqne  gemnmrum  exoticoa, 
ha  tasMmonlom  tantsi  rictorue. 


Yer.  52.  he  had  the  bord  begonne— In  Prase]  He  had  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  <A«  table  /  the  usual  compliment  te 
extraordinary  merit ;  as  the  Commentators  very  properly 
explain  it.  When  our  military  men  wanted  employment, 
it  was  usual  for  them  to  go  and  senre  In  Prute,  or  Prussia, 
with  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  were  in  a 
state  of  constant  warfare  with  their  heathen  neighbours 
in  Letlow  (Lithuania)  Ruee  (Russia),  and  elsewhere.  A 
pagan  King  of  Lettote  is  mentioned  by  Walsingham,  p. 
180.343. 

Ver.  54.  r^sed]  This  is  properly  a  German  word.  Ki- 
llan.  in  v.  Reysen,  iter  facere— et  Ger.  Militaro,  facero  sti- 
pendium.  The  Editions  (except  M.)  and  several  MBS. 
hare  changed  it  into  ridden  /  which  indeed  seems  to  have 
been  used  by  Chauoer  in  the  same  sense,  Ter.  48. 

Ver.  56.  In  Gemade]  The  dty  of  Algezir  was  taken 
from  the  Moorish  King  of  Oranada  in  1344.  Bfariana,  L. 
xvi.  a  xL  among  other  persons  of  distinction  who  came  to 
assist  at  the  siege  in  1343,  names  particularly,  "  de  Ingla- 
terra,  eon  tieentia  del  RejfEduardo,  los  Condes  de  Arbid,  y 
de  Solusber ;  **  which  I  suppose  we  may  safely  interpret  to 
mean  the  Earl*  of  Derby  and  Salitbury.  Knighton  says* 
that  the  Earl  of  Derby  was  thero.    X  Script.  2583. 

Ver.  57.  in  Belmarle]  I  cannot  find  any  country  of  this 
name  in  any  authentic  Geograph  ical  writer.  Froissart,  v. 
ir.  c.  xxiii,  reckons  it  among  the  kingdoms  of  Africa ; 
Thune*,  Bougie,  Maroch,  Bellemarine,  Treme**en  .•  and 
Chaucer,  ver.  1772,  speaks  of  it  as  producing  Lions.  The 
battle  of  Benamarin,  mentioned  in  Bir  M.  Gourney's  epi- 
taph, is  said  by  a  late  author  of  Viage  de.Eepanna,  p.  73.  n* 
1.  to  have  been  so  called  por  haber  quedado  veneido  en  ella 
Albohaeen,  Reg  de  Marrueco*,  del  linage  de  Aben  Marin, 
Perhaps  therefore  the  dominions  of  that  family  in  Africa 
might  be  called  abusively  Benamarin,  and  by  a  further 
corruption  Belmarie* 

Ver.  50  the  Grate  Bee]  This  Is  generally  understood  to 
mean  the  Ponlu*  Euxinu*t  but  I  doubt  whether  the  name 
of  Mart  maggiore  was  givta  to  that  Bea  by  any  other 
nation  beside  the  Italians.  Sir  John  Mandevlle,  p.  89,  calls 
that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  washes  the  coast  of 
Palestine,  the  grete  Sea,'  an  appellation,  which  it  might 
possibly  have  acquired  there,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
two  inland  Seas,  as  they  were  improperly  styled,  the  Sea 
of  Tiberia*  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

In  MS.  T.  it  is  the  Grekish  See  ;  a  readfaig,  to  which  I 
should  have  had  no  objection,  if  I  had  found  it  confiimed 
by  any  better  MS.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  from  Sicily  to  Cyprus,  was  sometimes  called  Mare 
Oraeum.  Hoveden,  p.  709.  80  Bracton  speaks  of  Easoigns, 
de  ultra  et  de  eUra  Mare  Oreteorum:  L.  v.  Tr.  2.  c.  3.  The 
Bee  ef  Qreee  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Chaucer  him- 
self, ver.  4884^And  in  leumbra*,  fol.  130.  b.  Tyl  he  come 
to  the  Qreke*  See. 

Yer.  60.  noble  armee]  I  have  printed  this  as  the  most 
intelligible  reading,  though  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with 
it.    The  MBS.  have  arme,  aryve,  and  ryver, 

Yer.  65.  the  lord  of  Palatie]  Palathia  in  Anatolia.  8p 
The  nature  of  his  Lordship  may  be  explained  from  Frois 
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cart,  V.  iii.  o.  22.  Rib  girefl  an  aoconnt  there  of  nveral 
Hauts  Barons  in  those  parts,  who  kept  possession  of  their 
lands,  paying  a  tribute  t4>  the  Turk.  lie  names  particularly 
le  Sire  de  SaUuUie,  U  Sire  de  la  Police,  et  U  Sire  de  HauU- 
Loge. 

Ver.  84.  dellyer]  NifiMe.  8o  below,  Ter.  1M2S.  Delfyerly ; 
Jfitnblf.  The  word  is  plainly  from  the  Fa.  tOtre.  Tho 
Italians  use  tueltOj  or  sciolto,  in  the  same  sense. 

Ver.  8S.  in  chevachie]  Chevaudt^e,  Fa.  It  most  properly 
means  an  expedition  with  a  small  party  of  Cavalry ;  but  is 
often  used  generally  for  any  military  expedition.  Hollin- 
shed  oalls  it  a  rode* 

Yer.  89.  Embrouded^  Embroidered,  from  the  Fa.  Broder, 
originally  Border. 

Yer.  91.  floyting]  Playing  an  thejlute.  Bo  in  H.  F.  ill. 
133. 

*'  And  many  tifl&tte  and  litlyng  home, 
And  pipes  made  of  grene  come.'* 

The  first  qrllable  for  a  time  retained  the  broad  sound  of  Its 
original.  Bee  Du  Cange,  Flauta.  Killan.,  Iluyte.  In  some 
copies  it  is  changed  to  Jt^neling, 

Yer.  97.  nightertale.^  Night-time  i  from  the  Sax.  nihtem 
dsl;  nocluma  poriio.  Lydgate  uses  nfyA(«rfym«.  Traged. 
foL  141.  b.  IM.  b. 

Yer.  100.  And  carf  before  his  fader]  The  practice  of 
Bquiers,  of  the  highest  quality,  carving  at  their  fathers* 
tables  has  been  fully  illustrated  bjM.  de  St<  Palaye^  Acad, 
des  Insc.  t  XX.  p.  604. 

Yer.  101.  A  Yeman  hadde  hi]  The  late  Edittons  call  this 
character  the  Sqtiier't  Yeman,  but  improperly.  The  pro- 
noun HC  relates  to  the  Knight.  Chaucer  would  never  have 
given  the  son  an  attendant,  when  the  Father  had  none. 

Yeman  or  yirofnan,ls  an  abbreviation  of  Yeongeman,  as 
Youthe  is  of  Yeongthe,  Young  men  being  most  usually  em- 
ployed in  service,  servants  have,  in  many  languages,  been 
denominated  from  the  single  circumstance  of  age ;  as,  iraif  > 
puer,  garfon,  boy,  grome.  Asa  title  of  service  or  office, 
Yoman  is  used  in  the  Stat  37  E.  III.  o.  9 and  11,  to  denote  a 
servant  of  the  next  degree  above  a  garson,  or  groom ;  and 
at  this  day,  in  several  departments  of  the  Royal  Household, 
the  attendants  are  distributed  into  three  classes  of  Ser- 
ieants  or  Squiers,  Yeomen,  and  Oroomt.  In  the  Household 
of  the  Mayor  of  London,  some  officers  of  the  rank  of  Yeo- 
man  are  still.  I  believe,  called  Young  men.  Bee  Cham- 
berlain's State  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  Statute  20  R  IL  c  2.  Yomen  and  Vadlttx  are 
synonymous  terms.  The  Chanones  Yeman,  who  is  intro- 
duced below,  ver.  10030,  is  a  common  servant.  See  also 
ver.  2730.  The  title  of  Yeoman  was  given,  in  a  secondary 
sense,  to  people  of  middling  rank,  not  in  service.  So  the 
Miller,  ver.  3947.  is  careful  *'  To  saven  his  ettat  of  peman- 
rie.**  The  appropriation  of  the  word  to  signify  a  small 
landholder  is  more  modem,  I  apprehend. 

Yer.  104.  i>eacok  arwes]  Arfouts  with  peacock  fathers. 
See  Mr.  Warton's  illustration  of  this  passage.  Hist,  of 
Eng.  Po.  p.  4.'i0. 

There  is  a  Platent  in  Rymer,  15  R.  II.  de  arte sagittandt  per 
VaUUos  Regis  exereendd.  The  Yeomen,  and  all  other  Ser- 
vants of  the  Royal  household,  of  whatever  state  or  office, 
under  the  degree  nf  Yeoman,  are  ordered  to  carry  bows 
and  arrows  with  them,  whenever  they  ride,  &c.  in  the 
King's  train. 

Yer.  109.  A  notrhed]  A  head  like  a  nut  i  from  the  hair, 
probably,  being  cut  short.  It  has  since  been  called  a 
Roundhead,  for  the  same  reason. 

Yer.  lift.  A  Cristofre]  I  do  not  see  the  meaning  of  this 
vraament.  By  the  Stat  37  E.  III.  Yomen  are  forbiddsn  to 
wear  any  omamenta  of  gold  or  silver. 

Yer.  119.  simple  and  coy]  Y.  Baintrd,  T.  lit.  p.  577> 

Yer.  12d.  St  Eloy]  In  Latin.  Sanctus  Eligius.  I  have 
DO  authority  but  that  nf  Ed.  Urr,  for  printing  this  Saint's 
name  at  length.  In  all  the  MSS.  which  I  have  seen,  it  is 
abbreviated,  St  Lop.  both  in  this  place  and  in  ver.  7146. 
The  metie  will  be  safe,  if  o<*« be  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable. 


Yer.  194.  And  Frenche  she  sjiakej  It  has  been  nentioBcd 
before.  Essay.  &c.  n.  &S,  that  Chaucer  thought  but  mcsoly 
of  the  English-French  spoken  in  his  time.  It  was  proper 
however  that  the  Frioresse  should  speak  some  sort  <A 
French ;  not  only  as  a  woman  of  fashion,  a  chanctcr 
which  she  ia  represented  to  affect,  ver.  139.  140,  bat  s«  i 
religious  person.  The  instructions  from  the  Abbot  of  8l 
Albans  to  the  Nuns  of  Sopewell,  in  1338,  were  in  the 
French  language.    See  AueL  Add.  M.  Paris,  p.  1 171. 

Yer.  127.  At  mete]  The  following  circumstances  of  be- 
haviour at  table  are  copied  from  Bom.  de  la  R.  1417B-> 
14199. 

Et  Men  le  garde  qu'elle  s«  moeOIe 
Ses  doys  au  brouet  Jusqu'  da  jolntes,  &e. 
61  sagement  port  sa  bonehde. 
Que  sur  son  pied  goutte  n'en  ehte 
De  souppe,  ne  de  sanlse  noire. — 
Et  doit  81  bien  sa  bouehe  terdre 
Tant  qu'el  n'y  lalsse  gresse  aherdre 
Au  moins  en  la  lovre  dessenrew— 

Yer.  I5a  gauded  all  with  grcne]  Having  the  Gawdiet 
green.  Some  were  of  silver  gilt  Monaat  Y.  Hi.  p.  174. 
Tria  paria  precularium  del  CoraU  cum  U  gaudeps  aigmti 
deaurata.    So  in  Gower,  Conf-  Am.  t  190. 

A  pairs  of  bedes  blacke  as  sable 
She  take  and  hynge  my  necke  about 
Upon  the  gaudees  all  without 
Was  wxyte  of  gold,  pur  reposer. 

Yer.  163.  Another  Nonne  &c.]  Bee  Disc.  p.llL 

Yer.  165.  a  fayre  for  the  maistrie]  We  should  say,  afitir 
one  t  but  in  Chaucer's  time  such  tautology  was  not,  I 
suppose,  elegant    60  below,  ver.  189. 

Therf ore  he  was  a  prlckasoor,  a  righL 

As  to  the  phrase /or  the  maistrie,  I  take  it  to  be  derived 
fktmi  the  French  pour  la  maistrie,  which  I  find,  In  sa  old 
book  of  Physick,  applied  to  such  medicines  as  we  asiisUy 
call  Sovereign,  exc^ent  above  all  others.  M8b  Bod,  7C1* 
Secreta  h.  Samp  de  CUwhumel,  foL  17.  b>  ClroisBe 
bone  pur  la  maistrie  a  briser  et  a  meurer  apoatemes  ke. 
Medicine  magistrel  pur  festre  &c.  Medicine  pur  la  stsu- 
trie  pur  festre  &c.  And  in  another  treatise  In  the  wm 
MS.  Medulla  Cirurgia  Rolandi,  similar  phrases  are  used 
in  Latin,  foL  77-  Pocio  bona  pro  maglsterio  ad  vulnera 
sananda  ^c.  fol.  79.  Contra  lupum  dko.  medicamen  moffis- 
trade.  In  the  same  sense  the  Monk  is  aaid  to  be  fair,  /er 
the  maistrie,  above  all  others^  The  phrase  Is  used  by 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  553.  An  stede  he  gan  prikie 
wel  vor  the  maistrie.  The  several  chemical  prepantiooi 
known  by  the  name  of  Magisterium  of  Lead,  Bionoth  kc 
I  conceive  to  have  originally  acquired  that  name  from 
their  being  considered  at  first  as  masterly  operations. 

Yer.  166.  loved  venerte]  1.  e  Bunting.  If  the  word  to 
Chaucer's  time  had  bom  any  other  sense,  he  would  hsnily 
have  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  Emilia  ia  ver.  23I(k  Tbo 
monks  of  that  age  are  represented  as  fond  of  lleld-sporta 
See  below,  ver.  189—192,  and  P.  P.  fol.  L.  a.  Knighton 
says,  that  an  Abbot  of  Leiceater,  who  died  In  1337.  *" 
venatione  leporum  inter  omnes  regni  dominos  /amo$simiu 
et  nominatissimus  habd>aiur.  X.  Scrlptor.  p.  2631.  Be  sdds 
Indeed,  that  the  Abbot  was  used  to  assert  what  perhaps 
may  have  been  partly  true,  se  non  delectasse  in  h^fusmoftt 
frivolis  venationibus,  nisi  solum  pro  ohsequiis  dominit 
r^ni  prtrstandis,  et  ajfiibiiitate  eorum  eaptandd,  eigratU 
in  suis  ncgotlls  adipiseendd. 

Yer.  169.  his  bridel— GingelIng]  See  this  fsshlon  of 
hanging  bells  on  bridles,  &o.  illustrated  by  Mr.  Wattoo, 
Hist,  of  Eng.  Po.  p.  164.    See  also  below,  ver.  148U0, 1. 

Yer.  177.  a  pulled  hen]  See  below,  ver.  6094. 
**  Swiche  arrogance  uls  not  worth  an  hen.** 

I  do  not  see  much  force  In  the  epithet  pulled.  Ca.  1.  resds. 

pullet. 

Yer.  179.  whan  he  Is  rekkeles]  MS.  C  reads,  GoislerUt  i 
to  which  the  only  objection  is.  that.  If  it  had  been  the 
true  readiog,  there  would  have  been  no  oocaaion  to  ezpU^ 
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U  in  Ter.  181.  The  text  aUudcd  to  is  Attri- 
katcd  br  Ontian.  Decrtt,  P.  iL  Cau.  zvi.  Q,.  1.  c.  riii.  to  a 
Ptope  Engeniaa — Sieut  pUcis  situ  tufud  caret  vitd^  ita  tine 
wtamatUrtp  tnoiuuktu.  In  P.  P.  according  to  MB.  Cotton. 
Teip.  B.  xri,  (for  the  iMsaage  ia  omitted  in  the  printed 
fditkoa)  a  iimilar  nying  Is  quoted  from  Gregory. 

Gf«90il  the  greCe  derk  garte  write  In  bokes 
TIm  rewle  of  aOe  rdjgloun  riytful  and  obedient 
Riyt  at  flahes  In  a  flod  whan  hem  faileth  water 
Deicn  for  drowthe  whan  thel  drie  liggen 
Rjjt  90  religions  roten  and  stenren 
That  oat  of  eofent  or  doistre  eoTdten  to  dweDe. 

As  0M  "kaawn  wrnwa  of  rOdulett  rit.  eareietSt  negligent, 
hj  no  means  soit  with  thie  pastage,  I  am  Inclined  to 
wufttet  that  Chancer  possibly  wrote  reghelUt,  i  e.  without 
rala  Iteffol,  tram  Begula,  was  the  Saxon  word  for  a  Rule, 
sad  partioalarly  for  a  Monastic  Rule*  Hence  Kegol-Uft 
ftetntlaris  oea  Mouasttea  vita :  RegolAage  s  Regularium 
lex  :  and  ha  the  quotation  from  Orm,  Bssay,  Sto.  n.  5i.  an 
rr}kei^0C  signifles  tht  book  of  RuUt^  by  which  the  Augui*- 
tiaiaa  CSanons  were  governed. 

Tcr.  Itff.  As  Austin  bit]  1.  e.  blddeth.  Chancer  fre- 
fseotly  abbreviates  the  third  person  Sing,  of  the  Present 
TcBse  In  this  manner.  See  ver.  976.  983.  RU  for  Rideth. 
nr.  4009.  15888.  Fint  for  Ftndetk.  vcr.  4191.  Rltt  for 
Miaea.  ver.  S0».  £071.  &.  Slant  tor  Standetk.  ver.72-ia 
Sit  fcr  mttetk.  ver.  7998.  8mit  for  Smitelh. 

Ter.  I90L  his  sieves  purflled.]  From  the  Fa.  Pourjiter, 
which  properly  signifies,  to  work  upon  the  edge.  Pur, 
£jr«.  and  Pour  Fa.  are  generally  corruptions  of  the  Latin 
Pro, 

It  is  not  dear  what  species  of  fur  the  CfrU  was,  only 
that  It  was  one  of  the  better  sorts.  See  Du  Cange  in  v. 
Qrioanm^  U  it  was  the  same  with  Voir,  commonly  called 
Mentver,  L  a.  Menu  Vair,  as  he  suppoees,  it  was  probably 
aext  Id  ustet  m  to  Brmin.  See  the  Statute  37  B.  III.  o. 
M  asd  18.  One  of  Wolaey's  ordinances  for  the  reformation 
of  0ie  Angnstinian  monks  in  lfil9  is  directed  against  the 
fappoy  here  described.  In  manicie  sub  nullo  modo 
huiuiis  ntantor  aut  pellibua^  nisi  prout  lis  permissum  est 
la  Ststntis  Benedictinia    Monast  v.  ii.  p.  587> 

Tcr.  S03.  His  bootee  souple]  This  is  part  of  the  desorlp- 
tfao  of  a  smart  Abbot,  by  an  anonymous  writer  of  the 
siif  Centsry.  Ocreas  habcbat  in  oruribus,  quasi  innate 
imijit,  sine  plicftporrectas     MS.  Bod.  James,  n.  8.  p.  131. 

▼cr.  833.  faned]  Stuffed,  from  the  Fr.  Fareir. 

Vcr.  237.  Of  yeddinges]  This  word  being  not  understood, 
has  been  changed  in  some  copies  into  tidinget^  and  ve<l- 
dinget.  It  probably  means  a  kind  <if  Song,  from  the  Sail 
Q*ddtemt  or  Qiddian,  To  sing.  See  the  Saxon  Boethius, 
cap.  L  1.  ttit  where  the  words  tkue  tingende  cuath  are 
imdsied  ki  the  Poetical  Version,  p.  ISi,  gpddode  tku$. 
See  mora  instances  in  Lye's  Sax.  DioL  The  Baxon  2 
pssses  frequently  into  jr. 

Ver.  856.  in  prineipio']  This  phrase  is  commonly  ex- 
plafaied  to  refer  to  the  Beginning  of  St.  John's  Oospd.  It 
BMv  also  refer  to  the  Beginning  of  Genesis.  In  an  old 
French  Romance,  Tkisioire  des  troi$  Maries,  it  seems  to 
lignify  some  passage  in  the  eondusion  of  the  Mass.  Acad, 
des  laa.  i.  xiU.  p.  521, 

Moult  aise  snl  quant  audio 
Le  Prestrs  dire  Inprineipio, 
CarlaMMsealcstflnee. 

it  Is  net  very  material  in  which  of  these  senses  it  is  un- 
dsnrtood,  dtbcr  here  or  In  ver.  19169. 

Vcr.  858.  His  pourohas  waa,  &o.]  From  the  Rom,  dt  la 
R  ]fi88. 

Mk&ax  vault  mon  pourdias  que  ma  rente. 

BselLILesm 

Ver.  901k  In  Love^ayes]  A  day  appointed  for  the 
smlcable  settlement  of  dUTcrences  was  called  a  Love-dap, 
BruUm,  L  v.  fpL  389.  si  ante  Judicium  caplatur  Dies 
Awt«riM.r^Rot.  Part  13  H.  lY.  n.  13.  agayn  the  fourme  of 
e  Um-dati  taken  bytwen  the  same  parties.  The  Gloesaty 


calls  them  improperly.  Meetings  for  pleasure  and  di- 
version. They  were  meetings  for  business ;  though  it  la 
probable  that  the  business,  when  finished,  was  usually 
followed  by  a  treat  given  to  the  Arbitrators,  &o.  Bee  the 
ParL  Roll,  quoted  above.  In  P.  P.  fol.  xxvii.  Sloth,  in  the 
character  of  a  Priest,  says, 

I  can  holde  Lovedaves,  and  herea  Reves  rekenynge. 
And  in  Cannon  or  in  Decretala  I  cannot  read  a  lyne. 

Yer.  S78.  The  see  were  kept]  i.  e.  guarded.  The  old 
Subsidy  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage  waa  given  to  the  King 
pur  la  sau/garde  et  custodie  del  nur.  18  B.  IV.  c.  3. 

Ver.  299.  his  overest  courtepy]  His  uppermost  short  cloks 
of  coarse  cloth.  See  ver.  6964.  and  P.  P.  fol.  xxziii.  b.  1.  ult. 

And  kyt  her  copes  and  eourtepies  hem  made. 

It  la  a  Teutonic  word,  from  Kort  eurtus,  and  Pije,  penula 
coaetilis,  ex  villis  erassioribus,    Kilian  ih  w. 

Ver  300.  Tet  hadde  he]  Hadde  is  here  to  be  pronounced 
as  a  Dissyllable,  the  A  in  he  being  considered  as  a  conso- 
nant. So  below,  ver.  388.  See  also  ver.  9659.  11784. 11804. 
18532. 12834.  in  all  which  instances,  snd  many  others,  the 
<  fisminine  is  to  be  pronounced  before  h. 

304.  to  Bccdaie]  to  attend  school  /  from  the  old  French 
verb,  escoloier.  It  is  used  In  the  same  sense  by  Lydgatei 
Traged.  fol.  99.  So  Chancer  uses  to  Werreie,  ver.  10384* 
14338.  and  to  Festeye,  ver.  10659,  from  Ouerroier  and 
Fesloier. 

Ver.  307.  In  forme  and  reverenoe]  u>ith  propriety  and 
modesty.  In  the  next  line,  "full  qf  high  sentence"  means 
only,  I  apprehend,  **/ull  ef  high,  or  excellent,  sense."— 
Mr.  Warton  will  excuse  me  for  suggesting  these  explana- 
tions of  this  passage  in  lieu  of  those  which  he  has  given 
in  his  Hist,  if  Eng.  Po.  p.  451.  The  credit  of  good  letters 
is  concerned,  that  Chancer  should  not  be  supposed  to  have 
made  *<  a  podantio  formality,**  and  •*  a  precise  sententious 
style  on  all  subjects, **  the  characteristics  of  a  scholar. 

Ver.  382.  in  suspect]  in  suspicion.  See  ver.  8781. 
12197. 

Ver.  331.  a  seint  of  silk  with  barres  smale]  It  appears 
from  our  author's  translation  of  R.  R.  ver.  1103.  that 
barres  were  called  eloux  In  French,  and  were  an  usual 
ornament  of  a  girdle.  See  Mr.  Wartofi's  Hist.  p.  377* 
486.  Clavus  in  Latin,  twm  whence  the  Fa.  (^oux  Is 
derived,  seems  to  have  signified  not  only  an  outward 
border,  but  also  what  we  call  a  stripe.  Montfauoon,  t. 
ill.  part  1.  ch.  vL  A  Bar  In  Heraldry  is  a  narrow  stripe^ 
or  Fascia*  Du  Cange,  in  v.  CiAVArra,  quotes  tho  Statut, 
Andegav.  an.  1423.  in  which  the  Clergy,  and  eqwoially  the 
Regulars,  are  forbid  to  wear  ttonas  auro  cls^vatas, 

Ver.  333.  A  Frankeleln]  Forteseue  de  L.  L.  Ang.  a  29, 
describes  a  Franklain  to  be  a  Pater  familias-^magnis 
ditatus  possessionibus.  He  is  classed  with,  but  after,  the 
Milts  and  Armiger  /  and  Is  distinguished  from  the  Liber e 
tenentes  and  Valecti  /  though,  as  It  should  seem,  tho  only 
real  distinction  between  him  and  other  Freeholders  oon- 
sisted  in  the  largenera  of  his  estate.  Spelman,  in  v. 
Franklein,  quotes  the  following  passage  •  from  Trivet's 
French  Chronicle :  MS.  Dibl  R.  S.  n.  56.  Thomas  de 
Brotherton,  filins  Edwardi  I.  Mareschallus  Anglle,  apres 
la  mort  de  son  pere  espota  la  fills  de  un  Francholeyn  apeles 
Alice,  The  Historian  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while 
even  to  mention  the  name  of  the  Frankeleln. 

Ver.  348.  Belnt  Julian]  was  eminent  for  providing  his 
votaries  with  good  lodgings  and  accommodation  of  all 
sorts.  In  the  title  of  his  Legende.  MS.  Bod.  1596.  fol.  4,  he 
Is  called  *'  St  Julian,  the  gode  herbeijour.**    It  ends  thus. 

Therfore  yet  to  this  day  thel  that  over  lond  wende. 

The!  blddeth  Seint  Julian  anon  that  gode  herborw  he  hem 

sonde, 
And  Seint  Jnllanes  Pater  noster  ofte  seggeth  also. 
For  his  fader  soule  and  his  moderes,  that  he  hem  brin^ 

therto. 

Of  tho  virtue  of  Seint  Julian's  Pater-noster  see  the 
Decameron.  D.  II.  N.  2. ' 
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Yer.  344.  Cttiyyned3  Stored  toith  wine,  Cotgrave  has 
prpwrred  the  French  word  envin^,  in  the  aame  aoise. 
This  ifl  the  reading  of  MSS.  Aak.  I.  S.  and  others.  The 
common  editions  read  vitndid, 

Yer.  367.  At  Sessions]  At  the  Segeiont  tif  the  Peare. 
The  Justices,  by  the  Stat.  34  E.  III.  c.  1.  were  to  be,  in 
each  county,  un  Seigneur  et  ovetqtu  lui  trait  ou  quatre  des 
meults  vanes  du  countee,  entemblemeiU  ove  aecunt  sages 
de  la  ley.  A  wealthy  Frankelein  might  perhaps  bo  com- 
missioned under  this  description ;  but  I  know  not  how  he 
coud  be  a  Knight  of  the  Shire ;  as  they  by  46  E.  UL  were 
to  be  Chitalbrs  et  Shuantx  des  meulx  vaueM  du  pais  / 
unless  we  suppose,  either  that  the  rank  of  Serjant 
^Esquire)  was  as  undefined  as  it  Is  now,  or  that  his 
office  of  Justice  made  him  an  Esquire,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  act. 

Yer.  359.  An  anelace]  See  the  Oloss.  to  M.  Paris  in  r. 
Anelacius.  It  was  a  kind  of  knife^  or  dagger,  usually 
worn  at  the  girdle.  In  that  passsge  of  M.  Paris,  p.  SIS. 
where  Petrus  de  Rirsllis  is  mentioned  9sgestansanelacium 
ad  lumbare.  quod  elereium  non  deeebatt  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  wearing  of  an  anelace  rimply,  or  the  wearing 
of  it  at  the  girdle^  was  an  indecent  thing  in  the  clerk.  The 
Ave  dty-mechanioB,  a  few  lines  below,  are  described  as 
wearing  knives,  and  probably  at  their  girdles  (see  ▼.  370.) 
though  the  latter  circumstance  is  not  clearly  expressed. 
In  the  picture  of  Chaucer,  which  is  Inserted  in  some 
copies  of  Occlere's  book  De  regimine  princlpis,  he  Is  re- 
presented with  a  knife  hanging  from  a  button  upon  his 
breast.    See  MSS.  Hart.  4866.  Cotton.  Otho.  A.  xvilL 

Yer.  359.  a  gipclere]  Fa.  Oibeciere,  a*  purse.  The 
mechanics,  ver.  370.  have  also  their  pouches. 

Yer.  361.  a  conn  tour]  This  word  has  been  changed  in 
Ed.  Urr.  upon  what  authority  I  know  not,  to  Coroner. 
The  MSS.  all  read  Countour^  or  comptour.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  office  is  meant.  I  have  a 
notion,  that  the  Foreman  of  the  inquest  In  the  Hundred- 
court  was  called  a  Countour  /  but  the  Law  Glossaries  do 
not  take  notice  of  any  such  sense  of  the  word,  and  I  cannot 
at  present  produce  any  thing  stronger  in  support  of  it 
than  the  following  passage  of  R.  G.  p.  63&  Speaking  of 
an  Hundred-court  summoned  by  the  (Nonstable  of  Glou- 
cester Castle,  he  says,  that~ 

He  hald  this  hundred  mid  gret  folk  and  honour. 
And  Adam  of  Ardeme  wu  is  [his]  chef  countour. 

Though  this  may  possibly  mean  that  Adam  acted  as 
aeeomptant  or  steward  of  the  court. 

Yer.  362.  yavaaour]  The  precise  import  of  this  word 
is  often  as  obscure  as  its  originaL  See  Du  Cange  In  ▼.  In 
this  place  it  should  perhaps  be  understood  to  mean  the 
whole  class  of  middling  Landholders. 

Yer.  37s.  on  the  dels]  This  word  occurs  so  frequently  in 
our  old  authors,  that  it  may  be  worth  the  while  to  endea- 
vour to  give  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  it  than  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Glossaries.  I  apprehend  that  It  originally 
signified  the  teoo*ien  fioor  [^D*ais,  Fa.  De  assibut^  Lat.] 
which  was  laid  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  as  we  still 
see  it  in  College-halls,  &a  That  part  of  the  room  there- 
fore, which  was  floored  with  planks,  was  called  the  Dais, 
the  rest  being  either  the  bare  ground  or  at  best  paved  with 
stone :  and  being  raised  above  the  level  of  the  other  parts 
it  was  often  called  the  high  Dais.  In  royal  halls  there 
were  more  Daitf  than  one,  each  of  them  probably  raised 
above  the  other  by  one  or  more  steps ;  and  that  where  the 
King  sate  was  called  the  highest  Dais,  At  a  dinner,  which 
Charles  Y.  of  France  gave  to  the  Emperour  Charles  lY.  in 
1377.  Christine  de  Pisan  says.  Hist  de  Ch.  Y.  p.  UL  c. 
33,  cinq  dois  [dau]  avoit  en  la  sale  plains  de  Princes  et  de 
Barons,  et  autres  tables  par-tout— et  cstoient  les  deux 
grans  dois  et  les  drefouen  fais  de  barrieres  a  I'environ. 

As  the  principal  table  was  always  placed  upon  a  Dais, 
it  began  very  soon,  by  a  natural  abuse  of  words,  to  be 
called  itself  a  Dais^  and  people  were  said  to  sit  at  the  Dais, 
instead  of  at  the  table  upon  the  Dais.  It  was  so  in  the  time 
%f  M.  Paris.  Yit  Abb.  p.  1070.  Priore  prandente  ad 
Ds^ara  mensam,  qnam  Deis  vooamus. 


Menage,  whose  authority  seems  to  have  led  later  anti- 
quaries to  interpret  Dais^  a  Canopy,  has  evidently  con- 
founded Deis  with  Ders.  Ders  and  Derseiet,  from  Dorsum, 
as  he  observes,  meant  properly  the  hangings  at  the  back 
of  the  company,  Du  Cange,  v.  Doksali  ;  but  as  the  aame 
hangings  were  often  drawn  over  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
canopy  over  their  heads,  the  whole  was  called  a  Ders. 
Christine,  P.  ill.  c  41.  Sus  chascun  des  trots  (the  Em- 
perour and  the  Kings  of  France  and  Bohemia)  avolt  un 
del,  distincte  l*un  del'autre,  de  drapd'or  k  fleors  da  lis, 
et  pardessus  ces  trois  en  avoit  un  grant  9«<  couvroU  tout 
au  long  de  la  table,  et  tout  derriere  eux  pendoit,  et  eatoit 
de  drap  d'or.  This  last  del,  or  canopy,  "  whidi  covered 
the  whole  length  of  the  table,  and  hung  down  behind  the 
company,"  was  a  Ders.  That'  it  was  quite  a  difTerent 
thfaag  from  a  Deis,  appears  from  what  follows :  A  rauire 
dois  [dais]  auplus  pris  (she  says)  seoit—le  Daulpkin  and 
others.  Etsttsle  chi^du  Daulphin  av9it  un  del,  et  puis 
un  autre  pardessus  qui  touts  la  table  eouvroit.  Dai*  here 
plainly  means  a  table.  The  Dauphin  aate  at  the  second 
table,  and  had  a  canopy  over  his  own  head,  and  anothei 
which  covered  the  whole  table.  In  short,  one  of  Menace*! 
own  citations,  if  properly  corrected,  will  fully  establish  the 
distinct  senses  of  these  two  words.  Ceremon.  de  Oodefrtty, 
p.  335.  Le  Roy  se  vint  mettre  k  table  sur  un  haut  Ders 
(read  Deis)  fait  et  pr^par^  en  la  gnnde  salle  du  Ingia 
Archiepisoopal,  toiw  un  grand  Ders,  le  fond  du  quel  estoit 
tout  d'or.  He  has  another  citation  from  Martene,  de  Man. 
Rit  L  L  c.  xL  p.  109.  In  which  he  himself  allows,  that 
Dasium,  the  same  as  Dais,  must  signify  un  estrade,  a 
raised  floor.  It  appears  from  the  same  citation,  that  the 
ascent  to  the  Deuium  was  by  more  steps  than  one. 

See  below,  ver.  SSOi.  968S.  10373.  and  Oower,  Cotsf,  Am. 
tol.  15ft.  a.  Sittende  upon  the  hie  deis, 

• 

Yer.  381.  for  the  nones]  **  That  Is,  as  I  conceive,  >br  the 
occasion.  This  phrase,  which  was  very  frequently,  thoogh 
not  always  very  precisely,  used  by  our  old  writers,  I  sup- 
pose to  have  been  originally  a  corruption  of  corrupt  Latin. 
From  pro-nunc,  I  suppose,  came  for  the  nunc,  and  so  /or 
the  nonce  /  Just  as  from  ad  nunc  came  a-Mon.  The 
Spanish  entonces  has  been  formed  In  the  aame  manner 
from  in-tunc.*" 

I  have  repeated  this  note  fh>m  the  last  Edit  of  Shake, 
speare,  Yol.  5.  p.  239.  as  I  have  not  found  any  reat«n  tn 
alter  my  opinion  with  respect  to  the  original  of  this  phrase. 
I  will  add  here  a  list  of  several  pasaages  in  these  tales,  in 
which  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense.  See  ver.  525.  547.  3469. 
Id94&  15339.    See  also  R.  O.  p.  285. 

And  he  hadde  vor  the  nones  twqra  luerdea  by  by*  tyde. 

Yer.  383.  And  poudre  merchant]  What  kind  of  ingre* 
dient  this  was  I  cannot  telL  Cotgrave  mentitms  a  Pouidrt 
blanche  and  a  Pouldre  de  due,  which  seem  both  to  have 
been  used  in  Cookery.  I  must  take  notice,  that  the  epithet 
tart,  in  most  of  the  MSS.  Is  axmexed  to  pottdre  mardtant, 
and  I  rather  wish  I  had  left  it  there,  as,  for  any  thing  that 
I  know,  it  may  suit  that  as  weU  as  Gallngale.  [See 
Brander's  roll.  n.  cxiiL  For  to  make  Jtaumpayns — then 
take  powdour  of  pepper  or  els  pou>dour  marchant—ttad  a. 
oxviil.  Veel  in  buknade.    Add.  note.  Ed.  1798.] 

Yer.  384.  London  ale]  Whether  this  was  a  dilTerent  sort 
of  ale  from  that  of  the  provinces,  or  only  better  made.  I 
know  not ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  in  request  above  a 
oentury  after  Chaucer.  In  the  account  of  the  feast  of 
Archbishop  Warham  In- 1504,  are  the  following  artklce. 
Lei.  Collect  App.  P.  11.  p.  30. 

De  cervisia  Londini  iiii.  dol vi  11* 

De  cervisia  Cant.  vi.  doL  preo.  dol.  xxv  a 

De  cervisia  Ang.  Bere  xx.  doL  preo.  dol.  xxiti  a.  iv  d. 
So  that  London  ale  was  higher  priced  than  Kentish  by  fla 
abarrd. 

Yer.  386.  Maken  mortrewee]  Lord  Baoon,  In  his  Nat 
Hist.  1.  48.  speaks  of  **  a  Mor tress  made  with  the  brawn  of 
capons  stamped  and  strained."  Be  Joins  it  with  the  cnllice 
icoulis)  of  cocks.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  rich  broth,  ur 
sonpe,  in  the  preparation  of  which  the  flesh  was  stamped, 
or  beat,  In  a  mortar;  from  whence  it  probably  derived  Its 
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Bme,  MM  wuHraue ;  though  I  cannot  lay  that  I  have 
ever  met  with  tli«  French  word. 

Tff.  m.  a  mormal]  A  cancer »  or  gangrene.  60  the 
GkNk  and  I  believe  Chancer  meant  no  more,  by  hia  oon- 
flniof  the  di— ifl  to  the  shin.  The  original  word.  Malum 
mortumm,  L*T.  Mauxmors,  Fr.  aeema  to  have  signified  a 
klad  of  dead  jmI^,  which  took  away  entirely  the  use  of 
the  lep  and  feet  Du  Cange.  in  v.  Malum  mortuum. 
JooKB,  In  imitation  of  this  paaaage,  has  described  a  cook 
witb  aD-*<old  mortmal  on  hia  shin."  Sad  Shepherd.  A.  iL 
&Ti 

Ter.3Bl  All  in  a  goune  of  falding]  I  have  added  JU, 
tor  the  nke  of  the  verse,  but  perhaps  unneceaaarily,  as 
font  of  the  US6.  read^ 

In  a  gonna  of  iStfding  unto  t'>te  knee. 

TIs  reader  haa  been  forewarned,  Essay,  &o.  p.  zliv.,  that 
Ghiaecr  is  not  alwaya  correct  In  the  disposition  of  hia 


Tcr.  400.  Of  nice  ooaadence]  H.  Stephens  informs  na,  that 
JTicf  wss  the  old  French  word  for  Niaii^  one  of  the  syno- 
tpamniSeL  ApoL  Hercd.  L  i.  c  4.  Our  author  naea  it 
dnvfcen  fai  its  original  aenae  for  focUeh,  ver.  6520. 

Bat  lay  that  we  ban  wise,  and  nothing  niee, 

Ter.  40&  His  herberwe,  hia  mone]  In  rer.  11347'  be  naee 
iirkrw  for  the  place  eif  VKe  Sun,  which  perhaps  it  may 
Hiaify  here.  Lodemanage  seema  to  be  formed,  aa  the 
Gksi.  obnrvea,  by  adding  a  French  termination  to  the 
iuL  Ladman,  a  Guide,  or  Pilot.  It  would  have  been 
is-jreEogHsh  to  hare  aaid  Lodemanihip,  slb  Seanuinehip, 
Btnmanshtp,  ftc  From  the  same  property  of  leading , 
ite  North-star,  In  rer.  2061,  la  called  the  Lodeeterre  j  and 
kam  also  onr  name  of  Loaditone  for  the  Magnet 

▼cr.  418l  by  his  magike  natural]  The  same  practloea  are 
aIladedtolnH.F.UL]7A. 

And  derkes  eke,  whidi  oonne  weU 

AH  thia  magpke  naturcU, 

That  craftely  do  her  intentes 

To  maken  in  artayne  ascendentet 

Ymagea,  lo !  throu^^  which  magyke 

To  BMkeo  a  man  hen  hole  or  sake. 

Te.  433.  Old  Hippoeraa]  IVhoever  is  curlona  to  know 
>*««fthePhysiclana  mentioned  in  this  Catalogue  may 
<n«ilt  the  Acoottst  of  Authors,  ftc  In  Ed.  Urr.— Fabrio. 
BfU.  Med.  JBt— and  the  Elenoh.  Medicor.  Yet  ap.  eund. 
iUbL  Gt.  L  zUL  I  shall  only  obaerre  that  the  names  of 
tfipjHterat,  or  Tpocrae,  and  QaUien  were  used  even  by 
tht  Utfai  writers  of  the  middle  ages  for  Hippocrates  and 
(Siiea.  Bse  the  Inscriptions  in  the  Library  at  St.  Albans, 
ir«Mft  t  i.  pw  184. 

Magani  wsni  medJcns,  Hypoerat  sum  nomine  dlctus. 
Alter  et  egraglna  vodtatus  enun  Qaliemu, 

■•bdow.var.  12240. 

^cr.  450.  moiat  and  newe]  Moi$t  la  here  used  in  a 
PKaliar  aniaa,  aa  derired  from  mueteus  ,•  for  according  to 
J^*^VB,  1 518.  Muitum,  turn,  aolum  vinum,  rerum  etiam 
aercilim  qnlqald  cat,  recta  dlcitur.  So  in  Ter.  17000. 
■•wff  «U  ia  oppoead  to  old. 

Tcr-  484.  aa  nonthe]  the  use  of  noutke  for  now.  In  thi* 
pl*a  has  to  much  the  appearance  of  a  botch,  that  it  may 
M  proper  to  obaerre  that  the  word  waa  in  use  before 
Caaoccr's  time.  Bee  ItG.  p.  488,  8.  In  the  latter  Instance 
It  Ilia  the  middle  of  the  Terse. 

Tfr.  470.  Oat-lothed]  Whether  we  read  thus,  with  the 
^BcnlHy  of  the  MSB.  or  CaiU>thed,m\th  M88.  Ask.  1. 2.  or 
OQp-iaOud,  with  Ed.  Urr.  I  confess  myself  equally  unable 
to  CKplaia  what  la  meant  by  thia  circumstance  of  deaorip* 
tkA.  TheWlfaaaaa  the  phnae  when  speaking  of  henelf 

^c.  M^  apioed  ennaoience]  This  phrase  occurs  again, 
««  10*7. bnt  I  donot  ottderatand  it  See  B.  and  F.  Mad 
l*«tr,  AeC  8L 

Yfr.  OD.  tha  ram]  Tbia  waa  the  naual  prise  at  wreetllng- 
See  below,  tct.  laujl.  and  Qamelyn.  Ter.  343. 


858.  M.  Paris  mentions  a  wrestling-match  at  Westminster 
in  the  year  1222,  at  which  a  ram  waa  the  prixe,  p.  268. 

Ver.  562.  a  goliardelN]  Un  goHardoU^  Fa.  Ooliardug,  or 
OoUardensfs,  Lat.  This  Jovial  sect  seems  to  have  been  so 
called  from  Golias,  tlio  real  or  assumed  name  of  a  man  of 
wit,  toward  the  end  of  the  xiith  Century,  who  wrote  the 
ApocqlypsU  OolkBt  and  other  pieces  in  burlesque  Latin 
Rimes,  some  of  which  have  been  falsely  attributed  to 
Walter  Map.  See  Tanner's  Bibl.  Brit  in  t.  Gouas,  and 
Du  Cange  in  t.  Goliardus.  There  is  a  poem  by  one  of 
this  sect  in  MB.  Bod.  380&.  James.  32.  which  is  eniitled 
**  Dicta  ccOuadam  Goliardi  Anglioi,**  and  b^ins  thus : 

Omnibus  in  GaUlft,  Anglus  Goliardus, 
Obediens  et  humilis,  frater  non  Imstudus, 
Gollc  disdpulus,  dolens  quod  tarn  tardus, 
Mandat  salutem  fn^tribus,  nomine  Richardoi. 

The  last  Stanza  is  thie, 

Summa  salus  omnium,  lllius  Marls, 
Paacat,  potet,  vestiat  pueros  Goliae, 
Et  coDservet  sodos  sancts  confrarls 
Ad  dies  usque  ultimoa  Enoch  et  Elye. 

In  eereral  authors  of  the  xiiith  Century,  quoted  by  Da 
Cange,  the  OoUardi  are  daaaed  with  the  Joeulatore*  et 
In^fofUi. 

Ver.  568.  a  thomb  of  gold]  If  the  allurion  be,  aa  la  meet 
probable,  to  the  old  proverb,  Everp  honest  Miller  has  a 
thumb  qf  gold,  this  passage  may  mean,  that  our  Miller, 
notwithstanding  his  thefts,  was  an  honest  Miller,  i.  e.  a» 
honest  aa  his  brethren. 

Ver.  888.  sotte  hir  aller  cappe]  Mler  la  the  Genitive    ( 
Plural  of  Alle,  from  the  Sax.  ealra.    Hir  aller  would  be 
properly  rendered  in  Latin  eorum  omnium.  See  the  Essay, 
Ac.  n.  27*    To  set  a  man's  cap  ia  the  same  as  to  meJu  a  fool 
q^Mm.    See  Ter.  3148. 

How  that  a  Clerk  hafli  set  the  wrighles  cocppe. 

Yer.  6I7.  a  right  good  stot]  I  take  Slot  to  be  put  here  for 
8tod,  the  Saxon  word  for  a  Stallion.  A  stot  signified  pro* 
perly  a  BuUodt,  aa  it  still  doea  in  the  North.  Sco  the  Percy 
Houah.  Book,  p.  2.  and  ITota  The  passage  which  Du 
Cang^  in  t.  Srorroa,  has  quoted  from  Maddox,  Form. 
Angl.  p.  427.  to  ahew,  that  Stoltus  aignifies  Equus  admis- 
sarius,  proTea  rather  that  it  aignifies  a  Bullock.  John  de 
Nevill  leavea  to  his  eldest  son  several  specific  l^ades  **  et 
eciam  cc  vacoaa  pro  stauro,  00  stottos  et  stirkes,  mm 
bidentea,'*  dec.  Stirke  is  the  Saxon  name  for  a  heifer,  so 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  **  cc  stottos  et  stirkes," 
should  be  rendered  **  oc  bullocks  and  heifers.*' 

Ver.  626.  cherubinneo  faoe]  H.  Stephens,  Apol.  Herod, 
1.  L  a  XXX.  quotes  the  same  thought  from  a  Froich  Epi- 


Noa  grands  docteura  au  Cherubin  visage,  dfce. 

Yer.  627.  sausefleme]  I  find  this  word  in  an  old  Fa.  book 
of  Phyddc,  which  I  have  quoted  before  In  n.  on  Ter.  1U8. 
*■  Oignement  magiatrel  pur  sausefleme  et  pur  oheacune 
manere  de  roignc^—Roigne  signifies  any  scorbutic  erup* 
tion.  So  In  the  Thousand  notable  things,  B.  L  70.  "A 
saw^fieame  or  red  pimpled  face  is  helped  with  this  medi- 
cine following.**— Two  of  the  ingredients  are  Quiekeilver 
and  Brimstone.  In  another  place,  B.  11.  20.  Ople  of  Tartar 
la  said  **  to  take  away  deane  all  spots,  freckles,  and  filthy 
wheales."  These  last,  I  suppose^  are  what  Chaucer  calla 
whelkes.  The  Original  of  the  word  seems  to  be  pointed 
out  in  the  following  passage.  Vlt.  R.  ii.  a  Mon.  Eveah.  p. 
160.  **  faciea  alba— Interdtun  sanguinis Jle%imate  Ticiata.** 

Yer.  64a  <iuestio  quid  Juris"]  Thia  kind  of  Question 
occurs  frequently  in  Ralph  de  Hengham.  After  having 
stated  a  case,  he  adds.  Quid  Juris  9  and  then  proceeds  to 
give  the  answer  to  it.  See  Heng.  Mag.  c.  xL  Esto  autem 
quod  reus  nullo  modo  Tenerit  ad  hnnc  diem,  quid  Juris  f 
Jkc.    See  also,  c.  xlL 

Yer.  64a  a  gentil  harlot]  The  name  of  Harlok  ynt 
anciently  given  to  men  aa  well  aa  women.  See  »eio^ . 
Ter.  4206.  7336.     Herlod^  in  Welah,  ia  aaid  to  aiKnlif 
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■hnply  a  pounff  mati*  and  Herlodet,  a  young  woman, 
Richards.  Welsh  Diet  In  t.  With  us  it  soems  always 
to  have  been  a  disgraceful  appellation.  In  R.R.  rer. 
0068.  King  qf  HarloU  is  Chaucer's  translation  of  Rop  <U 
ribauls* 

Yer.  864.  a  SigniJUavit]  The  writ  d4  excommunicato 
capiendo,  commonly  called  a  Signi/lcavlt,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  tiie  writ  which  is  as  follows:  Rex  Vieecomiti  L. 
taluUm.  Bignificayit  nobie  venerabUis  pater  H.  L.  Spis- 
coptUt  Sic  Ck)d.  Jut.  Ecc  p.  lOM. 

Ver.  06&  In  danger  hadde  he]  I.  a.  within  the  readi*  or 
control,  of  his  office.  See  Hist  Abbat  PipweU.  ap.  Monast. 
Angl.  t.  L  p.  815.  Neo  audebant  Abbates  eidem  resistercb 
quia  aut  pro  denariis  aut  pro  bladis  semper  fuerunt  Ab- 
bates in  dangerio  dicti  Officialia. 

The  ponge  girlee,  in  the  next  lino,  may  signify  cither 
the  young  men  or  the  young  u>omen  /  as  girl  was  formerly 
an  appellation  common  to  both  sexes. 

Yer.  078.  Of  Rouncerall]  I  can  hardly  thbik  that  Chan- 
cer meant  to  bring  his  Pardoner  from  Roncevaux  in 
Navarre,  and  yet  I  cannot  And  any  place  of  that  name  in 
England.  An  Hospital  Beata  itaria  de  Rouncyvalle  in 
Charing,  London,  is  mentioned  in  the  Monast  t  il.  p.  443. 
and  there  was  a  Runeeveil-HaU  in  Oxford.  Bterens,  t.  IL 
p.  S62.  So  that  perhaps  it  was  the  name  of  some  Frater- 
nity. 

Yer.  074.  Come  hither,  lore,  to  me]  This,  I  suppose* 
was  the  beginning,  or  the  burthen,  of  some  known  song. 
*  Love,  is  here  a  dissyllable,  as  in  rer.  SOO. 

In  16Te-d4ys,  ther  o6nd  ha  mdchel  helpe. 
and  in  rer.  1627* 

Ful  s60i  Is  sAyde,  that  \6n  n£  lordship. 

The  double  rime  of  tome,  answering  to  Rome,  proTes 
evidently  that  Rome  In  this  place  is  to  be  pronounced  as 
a  Dissyllable.  We  need  therefore  have  no  scruple,  I 
think,  of  pronouncing  It  In  the  same  manner  wherever 
the  metre  requires  two  syllables.  See  ver.  4062. 4576. 0388. 
0568. 

A  like  use  may  be  made  of  other  similar  rimes  In  Chan- 
cer for  establishing  the  pronunciation  of  the  e  femlnineb 
In  vo-.  16673.  by  me  rimes  to  time,  and  in  Tra  il.  991.  to 
time  and  prime ,-  and  accordingly  both  time  and  prime  are 
used  in  other  places  as  disayllablea  See  ver.  7884. 10827— 
10674.18596. 

In  these  cases  the  final  monosyllable  me  transfers  its 
accent  to  the  preceding  syllable,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Greek  enclitics,  and  the  final  e  of  course  becomes  a  mere 
e  feminine. 


Yer.  075.  bare— a  stiff  burdoun]  Sang  the  base*  See  ver. 
4163.  and  Du  Cange  in  v.  Baana 

Yer.  684.  the  new  get]  The  new  /aehion.  Gette,  or  Jett, 
for  the  MS&  differ,  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Oooleve^ 
de  Reg.  Prine.  MS&  Bod.  1004. 1786. 

Also  ther  Is  another  newe  gdte, 

AU  fonle  waste  of  doth  and  exoeodl — 

Yer.  689.  Bret^ful  of  pardon]  This  Is  the  reading  of  all 
the  MSS.  and  the  same  expression  occurs^  in  the  same 
sense,  in  v.  2166.  and  In  F.  UL 1033L 

Yer.  710.  a  noble  ecclesiast]  It  appears  ftx>m  hence  that 
the  Pardoner  was  an  itinerant  eeeleeiattick,  of  much  the 
same  stamp  with  Fraie  Cipotta  in  the  Decameron,  vl.  lOi 
By  the  Stat  22  H.  YIIL  c.  18.  all  proctors  and  pardonert 
going  about  in  any  country  without  sufficient  authority 
are  to  be  treated  as  vagabonds^  Their  Impositions  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  vulgar  have  been  checked  by  several 
Council!.  See  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Queettiarii  and  Quaetion' 
ariue,  under  which  general  names  the  venders  qfindulgen" 
ces  aie  Included. 

Yer.  743.  Eke  Plato  sayethj  This  saying  of  Plato  is 
quoted  again  ver.  17106.  Our  author  probably  took  It  from 
DoethiUN,  B.  lit  Pr.  12.    See  also  Rom,  delaR,  ver.  746& 

Yer.  761.  amonges]  I  have  ventured  to  lengthen  the 
•onunon  reading  among  by  a  syllable,  as  the  metre  re- 


quires it,  and  Chaucer  uses  the  word  so  lengtbcDed  ia 
other  plaoes.    See  ver.  6034. 

Ovlde,  amangci  other  tUngea  male— 
and  ver.  9802. 

^mor^p«f  other  of  hJs  honest  thinfBS. 

I  sospect  that  the  Sax.  gemang  had  originally  a  termfauilloB 
In  an,  gemangan,  like  many  other  of  the  Saxon  adreriii 
end  prepositions. 

Yer.  787.  to  make  it  wise]  To  make  it  a  maUer  of 
wisdom,  or  deliberation.  So  In  ver.  3978. 1 1535.  h*  wwdt  it 
strange— ^i^lAcB— he  made  it  a  matter  qf  difficulty. 

Yer.  792.  This  is  the  point]  Bee  the  Discourse,  &c  |.  vii 

Yer.  812.  and  our  othes  swore]  1.  e.  and  we  swore  oorotlm 
— 4Uid  praied  him,  Ac.  It  is  too  frequent  a  practice  with 
our  autiior  to  omit  the  governing  Pronoun  before  his  verbM 
See  below,  ver.  1757.  Andsawe—ifu— And  ihay  seme.  Yer. 
0042.  and  sayn—toT—and  they  sayn.  Yer.  0064.  and  fd  Wk 
—tat—and  yet  he  lith.  Yer.  6123.  and  blamed  bims^-kK 
^-and  he  blamed  himself.  Yer.  6398.  And  siode  ^iai— iin 
—And  I  made  him. 

Yer.  819.  In  high  and  lowe]  fn,  or  De  otto  H  bam. 
BAnB.  Lat.  Haut  et  bas.  Pa.  were  expressions  of  entire 
submission  on  one  side,  and  sovereignty  on  the  other.  8d 
P.  L.  p.  283.  speaking  of  the  P()pc^  says— He  salle  st  bin 
dome  set  It  lowe  and  hie.   See  Du  C^ge,  in  v. 

Yer.  827'  a  Utel  more  than  pas]  A  peu,  with  Chsoeer. 
means,  always,  I  believe,  afoot-pace.  Bee  ver.  289%  And 
riden  forth  a  pas.  And  ver.  12800.  Than  thou  wolt  gna  « 
pas  not  but  a  mfl&  See  also  ver.  lOOiSL— more  thsa  trot 
or  jMU. 

Yer.  837.  Now  draweth  cutte]  Draunth  is  the  Koood 
person  Plural  of  the  Imperative  Mode.  Sec  the  Eaasy,  ftc. 
n.  !I2.  The  ceremony  of  drawing  cutte  oocors  again,  ver. 
12727,  seq.  Froissart  calls  it  tirer  d  la  tongue  paiOe.  T.  L 
0.294. 

Yer.  868.  the  regno  of  Femlnle]  The  kingdom  sf  the 
Amaxons.  80  Penthesilea  is  called  by  Gower  the  i^um^f 
Feminee.    Oonf.  Am.  foL  70>  a  97-  h^ 

Yer.  886.  And  of  the  temple]  The  BditlaiiB,  and  sll  the 
MSS.  except  two,  read  tempest  But  the  Jheseida  aij> 
nothing  of  any  tempest    On  the  oontraiy  it  ssys,  that  the 


Toeto  fomlto  fti  eft 

I  have  therefore  preferred  the  reading  of  MSS.  C  L  sad 
HA.  as  Theseus  is  described  making  his  offerings,  &c 
upon  his  return,  in  a  temple  of  Pallas.    Thes.  L  iL 

Yer  907—13]  Imitated  fiom  the  Theeeida. 

Chi  son  costoro,  ehe  a  nostri  Heti  aventl 
Cum  crlnl  spartl,  batendose  el  pecto, 
Di  squalor  plane  in  altri  cbscuri  vestlmenti, 
Tntte  piangendo,  come  se  In  despecto 
Havessen  la  mla  ^oria  e  I'altre  gentL 

The  3rd  line,  I  suspect,  should  be  read  thus : 

Dl  squalor  plane  In  abri  vesthnoitL 

Obscuri  was  a  gloss  for  atri. 

Yer.  911.  misboden]  li^red.  80  in  a  Chartsr  of  Csavte 
to  the  Churoh  of  St  PauL  Monast.  v.  liL  p^  304.  tbst  naa 
man— heom  misbeode. 

Yer.  94a  wala  wa]  I  shaU  take  the  liberty  of  coostsntir 
representing  this  Interjection  in  this  simple  form,  thonith 
in  the  MS&  it  is  written  very  differently ;  weOawof,  vtU- 
away,  welaway,  dfcc.  from  whence  the  more  modem  vulgar 
weladay.  Wa  and  la  are  both  Saxon  inteijeotioas  of  griet 
The  compound  ITotaioais  used  In  Ghr.  Saxon.  Gib»  f.  191. 

Yer.  970.  No  nere  Athenoa]  Jfere  Is  nerd  for  Nerrf,  sod 
that  for  Nerer,  the  Comparative  of  Ifer.  80  ver.  189L  ivc 
ne  nerci  ve»  13450.  iMrs and  nsrr/  ver.  lAflBi  never  ths 
nere. 

Yer.  981.  y  bete]  Probably,  stamped  g  that  opentta 
being  anciently,  I  suppose,  pdnrformed  by  the  liaaiinsb 
See  ver.  11948. 11951. 


Tcr.  1018.  And  he  that  other]  J7e  ia  ineerted  for  the  sake 
it  the  metrew  But  perhape  we  should  rather  read  with 
•one  of  the  MSSL  And  that  other  knipht  highte  Palamon. 
See  the  o>  on  ver.  399. 

HifikU  is  a  DissyUahle  here  as  in  other  places ;  rer.  61& 
Ml  1730L  3097*  et  aL  It  Is  dUBcult  to  determine  precliiely 
vltst  part  of  speech  it  Is;  but  upon  the  whole,  I  am 
fciritnsd  to  CMiaidcr  ii  as  a  word  of  a  rery  singular  form,  a 
vwb  active  with  a  passiTe  signification.  See  rer.  IsetK 
vfaare/A^Utf  must  signify  I  am  ealUdt  as  in  the  verse 
pneedfaig  to  hiffkU  signifies  to  be  coiled.  According  to 
this  hypothesis  in  the  present  Instance  and  In  ver.  618. 
M.  179QL  where  kifhU  stgnifles  wot  eattedt  it  Is  put  for 
kifhUd  i  and  In  ver.  a(l67»  where  it  signifies  ii  ecMed,  for 
ki^ktiOL 

It  siimild  be  ohserred,  that  the  Sax.  hatan.  voeare,  pro- 
sMttfTv;  firam  whence  MffhU  is  derived,  is  a  verb  active  of 
tke  enminan  Ibnn ;  and  so  is  highU  Itself,  when  It  signifies 
toprsiisg.    Bee  ver.  e50&  8378* 


▼cr.  lOSa.  at  the  eonne  nprlst]  I  should  have  had  no 
e^rction  to  the  reading  of  Ed.  Urr.  at  the  sonne  tiprif  (, 
L  e.  vprisett.  If  I  had  found  it  in  any  M&  The  common 
wsdiiiy  is  snppcrted  by  Lydgate,  Th.  foL  36i.  a.  where 
i^rM  ie  used  for  upriHng. 

▼er.  10801  ha  blent]  This  word  has  various  senses  in 
r,  as  it  Is  derived  from  blinnan,  oessare;  blindan, 
) :  or  blendan,  miscere.  It  seems  here  to  be  used  in 
a  fourth  acnse,  the  same  in  which  Shakespeare  uses  the 
««rb  t»  Mradk,  \.  e.  to  shrimk  or  itart  aside.  Johnson's 
Dtct.  la  ▼.  BuwcH.  And  so  perhaps  in  ver.  3751.  and  Trow 
liL13H. 


e.  Mi. 


to  dicn  in  the  peine]  So  in  Froissart,  v.  L 

Edward  IIL  deelares  that  he  will  not  return 

k  tant  qa*il  aurolt  fin  de  guerre,  on  pais  It  sa 

o«  k  son  grand  hooneur :  ou  0  wMurroit  en  la 

Sea  alK»R.R.  3336. 

Ver.  1U7*  par  etmour  I  loved  hire]  L  Sb  ufWl  love  I  loved 
ST.    "niia  is  a  genuine  old  expression.    See  Froissart,  v.  1. 
U  aSwta  adono  par  amoure,  et  depuis  espousa, 
Tsabelle  de  JuQlers^-and  Boocaoe,  Deoam.  x.  7> 
re  awtiatt.    So  below,  ver.  S114.    That  loveth  par 
henee  Petramour  or  Paramoure,  in  one 
vulgarty  to  signify  Iom;  See  ver.  S355. 
498. 1377S.  and  a  mistress  /  ver.  0U36. 

Tcr.  1165.  the  olde  Clerkca  sawe]  The  olde  Clerk  Is 
from  whose  book  de  ConsoUUione  Chaucer  has 
lai^y  in  many  plaoea.    The  passage  alluded  to 
tofatL.ilLMet.lS. 

Quia knem  det  amanttbua? 
Major  fax  amor  sst  aiU. 

Ter.  1114.  •  alound]  One  wumemU  For  this  reading  we 
«»oM|9sd  to  MS.  C  L  Tnlg.  or  stound. 

Tov  U6^  A  dronken  man]  This  is  also  from  Boethlus, 
I..lfi.Ft.B. 

Tcr.  UBI.  The  pore  fetters]  The  tferp  Fetters.  So  In  the 
i>aefe.ver.M3l  The  pur<  deth.  The  Greeks  UMd  KoOopof 
la  the  same  aense  (Tiftsn^  KoBapos.  A  verp  Timim:  Aris- 
Ofm>  IMS.);  and  the  Latins  purus  putus.  See 
,  V.  U.  c  104.  pur  Anglois  de  courage. 

Ter.  1MB.  exiled  on  his  hed]  So  in  Fmlssart,  v.  L  c.  941. 
I  gkrmquemMl  sur  sa  teste  ne  s*advanfast  d'atter 
In  V.  it  c.  41.  he  uses  indifferently  sur  la  teste 
aad  mar  poimede  la  teste. 

T«.  1376.  Befome  his  hed  in  his  celle]  This  is  the 
nailing  of  MS.  B.  TheMSa  C  L  and  HA.  read,  Befom 
his  ometk  ccUe  and  perhape  their  authority  ought  to  have 
bsca  fallowed  In  the  text 

Tes;  MJft.  Fhiloetrate]  In  the  Theteida  Ardte  takes 
the  mase  of  Pentkeo,  See  the  Discourse,  dec  p.  llv.  The 
asoM  ef  PUlostrato  might  be  suggested  to  Chaucer, 
flKhcr  hgr  UeeeaoaTs  poem  entitled  Philosiraio,  or  by  the 
,  la  whioh  one  ef  the  eharaotera  is  so  called.  In 
SifihVs  J>ream,  of  which  the  principal 
to  pUlaly  takm  from  this  Tale,  a  Phllostrate  to 


also  introduced  as  a  favourite  servant  of  Theseus,  and 
master  of  his  sports. 

Ver.  14791  That  nedes  cost]  The  sense  of  this  passage  na 
It  stands  in  the  MS&  Is  so  obscure,  that  I  am  Inclined  to 
adopt  the  alteration  propofied  in  Ol.  Urr.  v.  Nbds.  That 
nedes  cast  he  moste  himselven  hide.  i.  e.  That  he  must 
needs  east,  or  contrive,  to  hide  himself.  But  I  find  the 
same  expreesion  in  L.  W.  2686. 

"  Or  nedes  caste  this  thing  mote  have  an  ends.** 

Ter.  IBSA.  feld  hath  eyen]  An  old  Monkish  verse  to  this 
effect  to  quoted  in  MS.  Bod.  James,  n.  6.  p.  161.  Campus 
habet  lumen,  et  habet  nemus  aurto  acumen. 

Ter.  1537.  Now  shineth  It,  and  now]  I  have  printed  this 
line  so  upon  the  credit  of  Edit.  M.  which  professes  to 
follow  MSSb  though  perhaps  we  might  safely  read  with 
MS.  A.  Now  itte  shineth,  now— JUe  may  have  been  a  dis- 
syllable formerly  as  well  as  atte. 

Ter.  1568.  That  shapen  was,  Ac]  See  T.  ill.  734.  5.  7797* 

Ter.  16S&  hto  thankes]  With  his  good  will.  See  also 
ver.  2109. 5854.  and  ver.  S1I6.  hir  thankos ;  with  their  pood 
urilL  Bo  In  the  Saxon  Chron.  p.  843.  mune  here  thankes, 
and  sumo  here  unthankesf  aliqui  libenter  et  aliqul  in- 
gratis. 

Ter.  1644.  And  breklng]  The  MSS.  all  read.  breketJu 
But  it  to  more  likely,  I  think,  that  the  first  transcriber 
should  have  made  a  mistake  in  that  word,  than  that 
Chaucer  should  have  offended  so  unnecessarily  agalast 
grammar. 

Tor.  1608.  In  his  fighting  were  as]  As  has  been  inserted 
for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  but  I  am  not  satisfied  with  It. 
Perhaps  we  should  read  fightiisge,  and  prononnce  the  final 
e.  In  the  Siixon,  Terbals  of  this  form  are  said  to  termin- 
ate In  angCf  inge,  onge,  unpe.    Hickes,  Gr.  AS.  o.  3.  xvii. 

Ter.  1670. 1.]  Bo  in  the  Theseida,  1.  v. 

Ma  come  nnl  veglan  venlr  In  hora 
Cossa  ehe  In  miUe  anni  non  aviene. 

Ter.  1715.  As  though  it  were]  The  best  MSa  read— As 
it  were  in  a  listef— which  perhaps  to  right.  See  before, 
ver.  1014.  on  armef.— And  Froissart,  v.  L  a  153.  en  unes 
lieest  qui  pour  celle  cause  furont  faitea 

In  the  preoedlng  line  other  to.the  old  expression  for  or. 

Yet.  174a  Mars  the  rede]  So  below,  ver.  1971.  Boccac<e 
has  given  Mars  the  same  epithet  in  the  opening  of  his 
Theseida. 

<—  o  mbloondo  Marte. 

Ter.  I8I7.  And  therfcre]  Imitated  from  theTheeelda,  Lt. 

Ma  pero  che  gto  inamorato  fed 
E  per  amor  sovonte  foleglai, 
M'e  caro  molto  II  perdonars  altruL 

Ter.  1861.  Sle  hto  contrary]  The  terms  in  the  Theseida 
are  simply— 

Chi  Taltm  parte  caoeera  dl  fiiore- 
Perforaa  d'arme,  marito  Ii  lla. 

Ter.  1900.  Arsmetrike]  So  Arithmetike  was  commonly 
called  in  our  ancient  language.  Bee  below,  ver.  7^*4.  and 
The  seven  Bages  of  Rome.    MS.  Cotton.  Galba.  E.  ix. 

Oeometile  and  are  metrike 
Fisik  and  also  Retorike. 

Ter.  1915.  Hath  Theseus  don  wrought]  Thto  should 
rather  be  don  uiork.  The  Participle  of  the  Past  Time  is 
put  Improperly  for  the  Inflnltlvo  Mode.  But  the  same 
Inaociuncy  occurs  again  In  vor.  4501. 

These  mamhanto  baa  don  f^nnght  hir  sUppes  news. 

Tot.  19S0.  the  temple  of  Tonus]  In  the  description  of 
this  temple  Chaucer  has  taken  very  little  from  Boccaoc^ 
as  he  had  already  Inserted  a  very  close  imitation  of  this 
part  of  the  Theseida  In  hto  AstemMee  ofFoules,  from  ver. 
183  to  ver.  S87.  If  that  Poem  alludes,  as  I  suspect,  to  the 
intended  marriage  between  John  of  Gaunt  and  Blancho 
of  Lancaster,  whioh  took  pltice  in  1350^  it  will  fullow  that 

If  3 


the  Poem  of  Palamon  and  Arcite  must  have  been  com- 
poeed  after  that  period. 

Ter.  1983.  And  hadde  a  cnokow]  Haddt  is  tnaerted  upon 
the  authority  of  Ed.  M.  I  do  not  reoolleot  to  have  found 
it  in  any  MS. 

Yer.  1942.  The  porter  Idelnesae]  In  the  A8&  of  F.  rer. 
861.  Richage  is  the  Porter  of  Venus.  But  Idelnosse,  Danu 
Oif$etue»  is  the  Porter  of  the  Jardin  de  DeduU.  Bom.  de 
la  R.  640. 

Yer.  1977*  I  shall  throw  together  a  few  lines  of  the 
HUMeidOt  which  Chauoer  has  plainly  copied  in  this  des- 
cription. 

Ne  T'era  besUa  anoora  ne  pastore — 
Ccari — Nodosi,  aapri,  rigid!  e  vetusii — 
E  le  porte  eran  de  etemo  adamante 
Fenato  d'ognl  parte  tutte  quante. 

Yer.  1990.  The  cruel  ire]  From  the  Theeeida. 

Ylde  vile  ire  rosae  come  foeho 
E  la  paura  palida  in  quel  locho. 

The  pikepurse,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Is  Chauoer's  own. 

Yer.  2002.  The  shepen]  The  stable/  from  theSax.  scypen, 
which  signifles  the  mme  thing.  The  translator  of  Bede 
renders  ad  etaibulajutnentoruv^— to  neata  scypene.  B.  iy. 
c.24. 

Yer.  2014.  outhees]  Outcry  j  from  Hutetium,  a  term 
well  known  in  our  Law.  This  line  has  usually  been 
printed— 

Anned  complaint  on  thef/l  and  flen  eoroffe, 

Yer.  2019.  the  shippes  hoppesteres]  It  Is  needless  to 
trouble  the  reader  with  the  various  readings  and  inter- 
pretations of  this  passage.  To  hoppe,  in  Saxon  signified 
exactly  the  same  as  to  dance,  though  with  us  it  has  ac- 
quired a  ludicrous  sense;  and  the  termination  stre,  or 
tier,  was  used  to  denote  a  female,  like  trix  in  Latin.  As 
therefore  ^  female  baker  was  called  a  baketler,  a  female 
brewer  a  breweeter,  a  female  webbCk  or  weaver,  a  toebbestert 
so,  I  conceive^  a  female  hopper,  or  dancer,  was  called  an 
hoppeeter.  It  is  well  known  that  a  ship.  In  most  languages, 
Is  considered  as  a  female. 

Though  the  idea  of  a  ship  dancing  on  the  waves  be  not 
an  unpoetlcal  one,  the  adjanct  hoppesteres  does  not  seem 
so  proper  in  this  place  as  the  bellatrici  of  the  Theseida, 
LtU. 

Yedevl  anoor  le  navi  bellatrid, 
In  voti  canl  e  11  volU  guastatl. 

In  another  respect  Chaucer  has  improved  up<m  his  original, 
by  representing  the  ships  on  ^r«.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  principal  circumstances  in  Boccace's  description 
of  this  temple  of  Mars  are  copied  from  Statlus,  L  viL 

Yer.  2020.  The  hunte]  The  huntsman,  from  the  Sax* 
hunta.  See  before,  ver.  168U.  and  below,  ver.  2630.  I  know 
not  what  to  think  of  the  two  following  lines.  Was  Chaucer 
serious^  or  did  he  mean,  in  this  and  some  other  similar 
pasaages,  to  ridicule  the  minute  and  often  incongruous 
descriptions  of  the  old  Romancers?  The  lines  are  in  all 
theMSS. 

Yer.  2027.  Th'  armorer  and  the  bowyer]  The  Editions 
and  all  the  MSS.  except  Dr.  Askew's,  read— The  harbour 
and  the  bocher.  I  was  glad  to  avail  myself  of  the  authority 
«f  those  two  MSS.  to  insert  Th'  armerer  instead  of  Hie 
barbourt  and  in  consequence  of  that  emendation  I  have 
Tentured,  from  conjecture  only,  to  substitute  the  bowper 
for  the  bocher, 

Yer.  2031.  With  thilke  sharpe  swerd]  Thilke  is  from 
ooQjectnre  only.  The  MSS.  read— Me.  fi^Aary^o  Is  a  Dissyl- 
lable in  other  places.    See  v  r.  2028. 2605.  9ai3. 

In  the  next  line  I  have  also  put  Thanking  instead  of 
Hanging. 

Yer.  2128.  Armed  they  weren]  This  is  upon  the  authority 
of  Ed.  M.    The  MSS.  readp— Armed  were  they—. 

Yer.  21M.  alauns]  Jlano  Is  the  Spanish  name  of  a 
qwolea  of  Dog.  which  the  Diotionarles  call  a  Mastiff,  Sir 


J.  Bouchler's  translation  oi  Froisart,  &  It.  c.  M.  *  foare 
coursers  and  two  Allans  nfSpaygne,  fayre  and  good.** 

Yer.  21A4.  Torettes"]  Rather,  toretes,  with  the  MSB.  tnm 
the  Fr.  Touret,  which  is  explained  by  Cotgrave  to  signify, 
among  other  things,  *■  the  little  rif^,  by  which  a  Hawkes 
Lune,  orLeash,  is  fastened  unto  the  Jesses."  Mr.  Warton  has 
shewn,  by  several  quotations,  that  toretes  were  affixed  to 
the  collars  of  dogs,  for  a  dmilar  purpose.  HisL  of  En;. 
Po.  p.  384.  Our  author  says,  that  *  the  Ringe  (off  the 
Astrolabe)  renneth  in  a  manner  of  a  tureL"  Tr.  of  AsL 
foL  291.  b^ 

Yer.  2171>  firaknes]  The  Saxon  word  for  what  we  can 
freckles, 

Yer.  2806.  What  haukes]  He  alludes  to  the  foUowinK 
description  in  the  Theseida,  L  vIL 

L'aula  grande  d'alti  cavalierl 
Tutta  era  plena,  e  dl  diverse  gente. 
Quivi  aveva  zugulari  e  mlnlatileri 
DI  diverai  atti  oopiosamente, 
ZiliUchi,  astoil,  faloonl,  e  sparavieii, 
Braehi,  llvrerl,  e  mastin  veramente, 
Su  per  le  stanse  e  in  terra  a  giaoers, 
Assai  a  quor  zenftili  belli  a  vedere. 

Yer.  2219.  And  in  hire  houre]  I  cannot  better  Illostrate 
Chauoer's  Astrology  than  by  a  quotation  from  the  old 
Kalendrier  de  Bergiers,  Edit.  ISOO.  Sign.  K.  IL  bw  Qui 
veult  savoir  oomme  bci^giers  soevent  quel  planete  regiw 
chascune  henre  du  Jour  et  de  la  nuit,  doit  savoir  la  pU&ete 
du  Jour  qui  veult  s'enquerlr ;  et  la  premiere  heure  tem- 
porelle  du  sniell  levant  oe  Jour  est  pour  celluy  planetOL  la 
eeoonde  heuro  est  pour  la  planete  en^uivant.  et  la  tSeroe 
pour  I'autre,  Ac  in  the  following  order,  via.  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  Mari^  Sol,  Yenus,  Mercury,  Luna.  To  apply  this 
doctrine  to  the  present  case.  The  first  hour  of  the  Sunday, 
reckoning  from  sun-rise^  belonged  to  the  Sun,  the  Planet 
of  the  day ;  the  second  to  Yenua^  the  third  to  Mercury. 
die,  and  continuing  this  method  of  allotment,  we  ifaall 
find  that  the  twenty-second  hour  also  belonged  to  tlte  Son, 
and  the  twenty-third  to  Yenus ;  so  that  the  hoar  of  Yenus 
really  was,  as  Chauoer  sayi^  two  houres  belbi«  atm-nas 
of  the  following  day. 

Accordingly,  we  are  told  in  ver.  287&  that  the  third 
hour  after  Palamon  set  out  for  the  tomple  of  Yenus,  the 
Sun  ros^  and  Emelie  began  to  go  to  the  temple  of  Diane. 
It  is  not  saidt  that  this  was  the  hour  of  Diane»  or  the 
Moon,  but  it  really  was ;  for,  as  we  have  Just  seen,  the  I 
twenty-third  hour  of  Sunday  belonging  to  Yenus,  the 
twenty-fourth  must  be  given  to  Mercury,  and  the  first 
hour  of  Monday  falls  in  course  to  the  Moon,  the  prasiding 
Planet  of  that  day. 

After  this  Aroite  is  described  as  walking  to  the  temple  i 
of  Mars.  ver.  2309l  in  the  neste  h&ure  i^fMare,  that  is,  the 
fourth  hour  of  the  day.  It  is  necessary  to  take  thew 
words  together,  for  tJu  nexte  houre,  singly,  would  signify 
the  second  hour  of  the  day;  but  that,  according  to  the 
rule  of  rotation  mentioned  above,  belonged  to  Saturn,  as 
the  third  did  to  Jupiter.  The  fntrth  was  the  nexte  hourt 
qfMars,  that  ocdUrred  after  the  hour  last  named. 

Yer.  9823.  Fayrest  of  fayre]  So  Palamon  in  the  Theseida. 

O  bella  dea,  del  bon  Yulcan  iposa. 
Per  cui  se  aliegra  U  monte  Citherone, 
Dee  I  ti  priego,  che  ml  sii  pietosa. 
Per  qudlo  amore  che  portasti  ad  Adoaa. 

And  again.   See  below,  ver.  2240L 

lo  non  te  chegio  In  anne  aver  vkierl»-> 
lo  COTdio  sola  EmOIa,  la  qual  poI 
Donarmi,  Dea,  se  donar  la  ml  voL 

II  mode  trova  tu,  ch'io  non  n^cfuo 
O  ch*io  sla  vinto,  o  ch'io  sla  vindtora. 

Yer.  S273L  The  thriddo  hour  ineqnal]  In  the  Aatroloifeal 
system,  the  day,  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set.  and  the  n%ht. 
from  sun-set  to  sun-rise,  being  each  divided  Intozn  hoars, 
it  is  plain,  that  the  hours  of  the  day  and  night  were  never 
equal,  exce|it  Just  at  the  Bquinoxea.  The  hoars  attributed 
to  the  Plani^  wero  of  tliis  unequal  sorL  See  Kalendrier 
de  Berg,  luc.  cit.  and  our  author's  treatiseon  the  Astiolaba 
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VcnSSax  Fb  nondo  il  tempio  b  di  bd  drapi  artuUo, 

'     Tcr.  fl91.  Hireteigiit  hen]  80  Emilia  is  d«iciibed  in 
,  IfaafcLsdi 

Vkbo  dM  1  mo  crin  parenm  d*oro, 
KoD  eon  trena  restratti,  ma  solati 
EpetiaatL 

Tv.SSSSL  Aoonmne]  Corona  di  qnenia  oereale.   Thea 

Tff.  »S8.  Shal  thee  declaren]  This  is  improper,  as  the 
tmkne  slicady  declared  the  erent  of  the  combat.  In 
Unoriginal,  as  I  remember,  the  appearance  of  Diana  is 
prior  to  the  Omen. 

Ver.  1172.  pajcn]  This  French  word  is  constantly  used 
I  in  th«  best  1IS&  instead  of  pa^fu 

rcr.S373L  O  stronse  god]  The  prayer  of  Aroite  in  the 
Tkamls  begins  in  the  same  manner. 

A  fiKte  dio,  ehe  ne  i  regni  nlroBi 
Birtonii  wrri  Is  toe  sacre  case — 
fie  per  sito  Toleie  la  mia  etate 
B  le  mie  Dorse  meiitan,  ehe  io 
De  i  tol  sla  detto,  per  queUa  pieSats, 
Ch'ebbe  Neptono,  alor  ehe  con  disio 
Di  Clthaiea  luaW  la  beltate, 
Rjadiiaso  da  Vulcan,  ad  ogni  idio 
Facto  palese,  hnmilmeQte  te  priego, 
Chea  fi  mid  pri^ihi  ta  non  £ui  nl^^o. 
Io  son  eome  tn  Tidi  giorinetto,  &a 

Tv.  MM.  Than  belpe  me]  80  in  the  Tkettida, 

DosfH  ms  sjota  per  Io  santo  focho, 
Chi  Is  sfss  gk,  si  come  me  arde  hora. 

I  toqrii  tool  etemi  soneranno 

Del^irari  dd  mio  vlnto  oompegnone, 

tx  meoia  le  nde  vi  penderano— 

Eicni  fodil  ssmpre  vi  ardenno, 

B  b  bsriMa  [f.  barba]  e  i  mei  con  [f.  aln]  cfae  offenslone 

IK  fane  aon  sentiron  te  imprometto. 

Tcr.  itfl.  cut-rede]  Qut-Mfit :  surpass  in  eouneei.  The 
■SM  of  this  word  has  beeo  meet  ridioulonsly  mlstsken  by 
Diydea. 

For  this  advantage  age  from  yonfh  has  won, 
As  not  to  be  out-ridden,  though  oot-mn. 

Ter.  f4&  Min  ben  also  the  maladies  colde]  Ispprehend 
tlMt  Mslstfier  in  this  Terse  is  to  be  pronounced  as  of  four 

■rUaUca 

Ub  b«B  als6  the  miladies  odide. 
SBeWow,Ter.84i». 

Iher  w4s  in  lh*hdBtelcieB  filabdate. 
AsdvcrtWl. 

Iher  n'4n  iivldie  e6mpagnies  n6rer  twfy. 

II<^«««er,  if  any  one  should  prefer  a  hobbling  line  with 
>MW  iyiinhie  in  it,  he  may  read  with  the  beat  MSS. 
iMfaUn  ben  also,  ito, 

Ver.  tSOS.  Guiding  of  sheldea]  Ruhbinff,  fh>m  the  Sax. 
CbMsb  ;  /Heart,  1  have  not  scrupled  to  insert  this  read- 
iD|  io  the  text  tnm  a  single  MSL  (NC)  and  that  one  of 
th«  leut  anthority.  Indeed  both  Caxton's  Editions  sup- 
P^  it*  for  they  read  guydjfng  ;  and  n  in  many  M8S.  is 
"■^^irtinguiriiable  from  «.  The  other  readings  are, 
9n99f»9e,  Bigginfft  Oriffginff,  Qirding,  Qyding,  Oryding. 

T«.  ttUL  Pipes,  trompesj  Theeelda.  L  ii. 

A  una  hors  trombe,  naflhaie,  e  tandnnl 
Boaaron  f orte.— 

BcvDaCsngcinv.  NacaaA,  who  describes  it  to  be  a  Und 
^  hittMi  drum  used  in  the  cavalry. 

V«b  ai&  Hers  three]  Bo  in  the  Thcseida. 

Qui  trs,  la  <iuatro,  e  qui  sel  adonatl, 
Tka  lor  mostiando  dhrane  ngione. 

^«r«  n7-  Held  yet  the  ehambre]  So  the  Theseida. 

Andior  le  ricbe  earners  tenca 
Dal  nio  palsglOi 


Ter.  S53fi.  an  o]  It  may  be  doubted,  whether  this  be  sn 
abbreTiation  of  Oyez,  or  whether  the  Inteijection  Ho  were 
used  to  command  a  ceeaation  of  noise,  as  well  as  of  fight- 
ing. Ac  For  the  latter  use,  see  v.  1708.  S66&  and  Holinshed, 
p.  490.  The  duke  of  Norfolko  was  not  f uUle  set  forward, 
when  the  King  cast  down  his  warder,  and  the  Heraldes 
cried.  Ho,  ho. 

Ver.  iSSfi2.  himself  to  were]  To  dtfend.  It  is  a  Saxon 
word.  See  Chr.  Sax.  Gibs.  p.  SI,  bine  werede.  s<  d^endilL 
—and  p.  148.    See  also  Lydg.  Troy.  B.  iv. 

That  shelde  ne  plate  mifl^t  his  body  were. 

Yer.  SUO*  ylast]  The  prepositire  y  is  an  addition  of  my 
own,  for  the  sake  of  the  metro  ;  but  perhaps  we  might 
read  **  No  longer  shal  the  toumeyinge  last.**  Bee  the  n.  on 
ver,  169&  I  should  observe  that  some  M8S.  read  toumor 
ment,  and  MS.  D.  iourmeniengej  which  may  lead  us  to 
suspect  that  Chaucer  possibly  wrote,  toumeifmenting, 

yer.8563L  The  vols  of  the  pepio]  60  the  Theseida. 

Di  nobOi  e  del  populo  U  romoro 
Tocho  le  stelle,  si  fa  slto  e  forte, 
Li  dei,  dicendo,  send  tal  slgnore 
Che  de  gli  amid  looi  fogie  la  mMrte. 

Yer.  2008.  the  herte  spone]  This  part  of  the  human 
body  is  not  mentioned  in  any  Dictionary,  that  I  have  seen. 
The  following  paaeage  of  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  A.  L 
S.  vL  would  incline  one  to  suspect,  that  it  means  the 
conoave  part  of  the  breast,  where  the  lower  ribs  unite  with 
the  eartilapo  eneiformii. 

— ^He  that  undoes  him,  (the  deer,) 
Doth  cleave  the  brisket  bone,  upon  the  Jjpoon 
Of  which  a  little  gristle  grows— 

The  Gloss,  supposes  tpone,  to  be  a  Participle^  signlfymg 
Thrust,  driven,  pushl  /  from  the  It.  Spit^ere, 

Yer.  2617*  He  foineth  on  his  foo]  I  have  ventured  to 
substitute  Jbo  instead  of  foot,  or  feet,  the  readings  of  the 
MS8.  Foot  seems  to  have  been  originally  introduced  by  a 
copyist  firom  the  preceding  line^  and  to  have  been  after- 
wards altered  io/eet,  in  order  to  make  sane  sense. 

Yer.  S6S8.  the  vale  of  Galaphey]  This  word  is  variously 
written;  Colaphey,  Qalgaphep,  Galapep,  There  was  a 
town  called  Oalapha,  in  Mauritania,  Tinpitana,  upon  the 
river  Malva  (Cellar.  Oeog.  Ant.  v.  it.  p.  935b)  which  perhaps 
may  have  given  name  to  the  vale  here  meant*  For 
Behnarie,  ver.  8638,  see  the  note  on  ver.  b^, 

Yer.  2673^  The  trompoures]  the  trumpeters,  80  the  best 
MSS.  If  the  learned  Editor  of  Ancient  Scottish  Poems  had 
found  this  word  in  this  sense  in  his  copy  of  Chaucer,  he 
would  not,  I  apprehend,  have  looked  sny  further  for  an 
explanation  of  it  in  The  DoMctt  by  Dunbar,  Bt  ^  v.  lOi 
p.  27. 

Yer.  2677'  Whfche  a  mlnolej  It  Is  scarce  necesnry  to 
observe  that  uthich,  in  our  andent  longuage,  was  often 
used  for  utho  and  what.  It  is  used  for  u>hat  here,  and 
again,  ver.  Mil.  687& 

Yer.  2680.  And  was  all  his  in  cherek  as  his  in  herte]  I 
have  patched  up  this  verse,  as  well  as  I  ooud,  out  of  the 
different  copies.  There  is  no  authority,  as  I  recollect,  for 
the  first  <fi,  except  Ca.  S.  but  it  seems  absolutely  necessary : 
and  all  the  copies  read— «» in  Us  Asrto— whica.  I  think,  is 
evidently  wrong. 

Yer.  2686.  a  fury]  Most  of  the  copies  have  a  fire*  MSL 
A.  reads  a  fuyr,  txxan.  which  I  have  made  the  present 
reading,  as  in  the  Theseida  it  is  Serinis,  L  9,  Erlnnys,  one 
of  the  Furies. 


Yer.  2666.  corven]  Cut  out  of  his  harness^  I  suppose  to 
save  the  time  and  trouble  of  regularly  disarming  him,  the 
laoes,  4kc.  were  cut 

Yer.  2715.  And  fermaeies]  Pharmaciet,  I  have  added 
the  andt  which  seems  as  necessary  to  the  sense  as  to  the 
metre* 

Yor.  273ft.  The  gree]  The  prize  t  the  honour  ^  Ou  oaf. 
So  in  P.  P.foLga 

J%egre  yet  hath  he  gotten,  for  al  his  grete  wound. 
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And  in  that  cariotu  old  Ballad,  1  \e  tumament  qf  ToUemm 
ham,  ver.  91.  Ancient  Poetry,  t.  ii 

[To]  whidi  of  all  the  bacheleiy  gnnted  Ib  tktgrt^ 

And  again,  ver.  186. 

They  gathered  Perldn  about  on  ereiy  ride. 

And  grant  liim  there  the  gree^  the  more  was  Ui  piida. 

It  was  neceeaary  to  vindicate  this  old  phraae,  as  the 
Editions  have  discarded  it  for  They  greU^ 

Ver.  2740.  a  Joumee]  A  day's  work,  or  tray.  Fa.  To 
make  this  still  dearer,  the  Editions,  in  general,  read-^ 
dayee  Journey— nad  spoil  the  yerse. 

Ver.  S74&  boukc]  The  trunk  qf  the  body,  probably ; 
from  the  Baz.  Buce^  venter. 

Ver.  S80S.  ovemome]  Overtaken  ;  from  OTemiman,  Bax. 

Ver.  S803.  And  yet]  8u  In  the  Theselda,  L  x. 

E  anchor  ne  te  bnma  era  perdata 
La  vital  fonca,  sol  ne  lo  intelletto 
E  nel  core  em  anoora  sostenuta 
La  podia  vita. — 

Ver.  S8I3.  Therfore  I  stint]  This  is  apparently  a  iling 
at  Boccoce's  pompous  description  of  the  passage  of  Arcite's 
soul  to  heaven.  Thes.  L  xi.  It  should  be  observed  however, 
that  our  author  had  already  made  use  of  the  same  des- 
cription in  his  TroUns,  v.  I8U8,  seq.  It  is  not  in  the 
Philustrata 

Ver.  2017-  ther  Mars  his  soul  gie]  The  foroe  ot  ther  in 
this  passage  will  best  appear  by  a  collation  of  other  wimii^r 
passages.    See  particularly  ver.  60SS.  7143. 9182. 

Ver.  2856.  He  casteth]  I  have  added  He,  to  complete  the 
verse.  The  use  of  pronouns  redundantly  is  common  in 
Chaucer. 

Ver.  2802.  in  that  solve  grove]  In  the  Theteida,  Ardta 
is  burled— nel  bosoo,  oye  rancuna 

Aver  sovente  soleva  de  amore. 

Ver.  2866.  Of  funeral]  C/  is  a  conjectural  supplement. 
Or  the  verse  may  be,  perl:ap6  belter,  completed,  by  taking 
in  the  word  /uUy  from  M&  NC.  and  Ed.  Ca.  2.— in  which 
th*  ofRoB 

Funeral  he  might  all  ,^y  aooomplloe. 

Ver.  2872.  An^  after  this]  The  second  this  is  from  con- 
jecture only.  Borne  MSB.  read — And  after  this  Theseus 
hath  Tsentr— which  perhaps  is  right. 

Ver.  2879.  bare  the  visage]  If  this  axpression  were  in 
Milton,  the  Crfticks  would  not  fail  to  call  it  an  eiegani 
Grtgcism,  In  Chancer  we  can  only  hope  that  it  may  be 
allowed  to  be  an  elegant  Anglicism,  Froissart  saya^  that 
the  corpse  of  our  Edward  IIL  was  oarriod  **  tout  au  long  de 
la  ciU  de  Londrfs,  k  viuire  deoouvert,  jusques  d  Weetmon- 
slier.*'    V.LC.32& 

Ver.  288&  With  flotery  herd]  The&  L  xL 

Con  rabuflhta  braia  [or,  baiba]  •  tristo  erina 
E  polveroso. — 

Flotery  seems  literally  to  mean  Jloting  g  as  hair  dische- 
vclled  (rabbf/{ff'ata)  may  be  said  to  flote  upon  the  air. 
Ruggy  is  rough, 

Ver.  2887.  And  passing  over]  Aooording  to  this  reading, 
the  sense  Is  plain,  that  Palamon  was  the  reufullest,  dio. 
passing  over,  or  excepting,  Emelie.  But  all  the  MBSb  that 
I  have  seen,  read— oMer.  If  we  adhere  to  that,  we  must 
dispose  the  Parenthesis  thus : 

And  (passing  other  of  weping)  Emelia 
The  reuAxllest,  &,c.— 

and  the  sense  will  be,  that  with  Palamon  came  also  Emelie 
(psMlng  others  qf,  or  in  weping)  the  reufullest,  dc&  But 
such  a  construction  would  be  very  harsh  and  unlike 
Chaucer's  usual  facility ;  and  therefore  I  rather  belJere 
we  should  read— «p^r— with  Ed.  Urr. 

Ver.  2807.  his  bow  Turkeis]  So  in  the  Rom,  de  la  R. 
Love  is  said  to  have  dettx  ares  Turquois,  yer.  924. 

Ver.  29(M.  the  maister  strste]  The  principal  street.  Le 
Ufuverain  cairefour.    Froissart,  y.  iv.  o.  28.  | 


Ver.  2960.  the  liche-wske]  The  custom  of  weUeking 
with  dead  bodies  'lice.  Sax.)  is  probabljf  very  andcait  in 
this  country.  It  was  abused,  as  other  Wakes  and  Vigils 
werob  See  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Viojlia.  In  vigihit  drom 
corpora  mortuorum  vetantur  chores  et  eantilenee^  Me«i- 
lares  ludi  et  alii  turpes  et/atut.  Synod.  Wigom.  an.  12401 
c  5.  Chaucer  seems  to  have  confounded  the  Wak»-p]aj«, 
as  th^  were  called,  of  his  own  time  with  the  Funcrml- 
games  of  the  Antie&ta.  So  in  Troilus,  y.  308.  TmOns  a^ja 
toPandarus, 

But  of  the  fire  and  flambe  ftmersl 
In  which  my  body  brennen  shall  to  deda. 
And  of  the  feste  and  vlayes  palestPid 
At  vaj  vigils  I  pray  thee  take  good  bade. 

Ver.  2964.  in  no  di^oint]  With  no  disadvanimffe,  flo 
yer  13341.  in  swlche  disjoint ;  at  such  dUadvantagem 

Ver.  2993L  that  fayre  chaine  of  loye]  Onr  antboi^i  pUlo- 
sophy  is  borrowed,  as  it  is  usually,  from  Bowthinfc  Lb  IL 
Met-& 

Hanc  rerum  aerlem  Ugat, 

Terras  ac  peh^^us  regens, 

Et  cado  imperitans,  amor. 

See  also,  for  what  follows,  L.  iv.  Pr.  6l 
Ver.  3019.  Lo  the  oke]  So  in  the  Thesetda, 

Li  querd,  die  anno  si  lungo  nutximeoto 
E  tanta  idta  quanto  noi  vedemo. 
Anno  pur  alcun  tempo  flnimento. 
Le  dure  pietre  ancor  &a 

Ver.  3048.  Than  is  it  wisdom]  From  the  Theteida, 

E  pero  tan  de  la  necessitate 

Virtu,  quando  bisogna,  e  sapientia,  | 

E  il  oontrario  e  chiara  vaoitate.  • 

Ver.  30S6.  his  vassallage]  Valour,  provseaa,  Frolaaart,  y.  ' 
L  a  271.  k  grand  honnour  et  vaasellaga  See  Da  Cange,  in  ' 
y.  Vabsaticvm. 

Ver.  3078.  With  all  th'  nvys]  Bo  the  Statnta  S  H.  IV.  is 
said  in  the  Preamble  to  bo  made— d«  V  advi*  et  assent  dea 
Beignun,  dco.  The  same  form  is  used  in  moat  of  the  Ada 
of  that  reign. 

Ver.  3091-  oweth]  By  writing  this  word  so,  aooording 
to  some  MSB.  we  preserve  a  proper  distinction  between 
oveth,  the  third  person  Sing,  of  the  Present  Tense,  and 
aught,  which  was  formerly  only  used  in  the  Past  Tensa 

Ver.  310ft  Thof  endeth  Palamon]  Before  I  quit  this  tale,  I 
will  just  take  notice  that  the  same  sul^eot  has  been  treated 
twice  in  French  yerse^  many  yean  since  ClMMioer*a  timc^ 
by  two  Ladies.  The  one,  Anne  de  OraviUe,  is  add  by  Du 
Verdier  (BfM.  p.  42.)  tA  haye  translated  de  vieil  lamgage  a 
prose  Le  beau  Romant  des  deus  awuaUs  Palamon  el  ArciUm 
Itbaganthus: 

Victorienz  en  amies  at  amovurs 
Put  Theseus,  apres  que  plusieuzs  jom* 
But  seioumft  en  TAmasone  tatre, 
Ou  Cnpido  et  Man  luy  firent  guerre, 
Lee  quels  yslnqnit  et  UypoUte  anai — 

The  other,  .rsanfM  de  la  Fontaine,  la  mentioned  by  La 
Croix  du  Maine ;  and  it  was  moat  probably  her  poso, 
that  Johannes  Secundus  has  celebrated,  L  IIL  El«^  xv.  as 
he  appean  to  have  written  her  Epitaph  and  a  Ifetuta  upon 
her  death.    V.  Lib.  Funer^~-4ntear  Opp.  Becnnd. 

In  the  New  Edit,  of  Les  BibHoOkoques  Framf»lmB,  the 
Poem  of  Anne  de  GraviUe  is  asid  to  be  atUl  preasrvvd  ts 
the  Royal  Library  at  Paris ;  and  I  find  from  a  note  of  M. 
de  la  Monnoye  in  that  Edit,  that  he  waa  well  apprised 
of  onr  Chaucer*B  having  borrowed  this  tale  from  tlis 
Theseida. 

Ver.  3126.  In  Pilates  yois]  In  socb  •  yolee  as  Pfiata 
was  used  to  speak  with  In  tho  Mysteries.    Pilat^  betng  sa 
odious  character,  was  probably  represented  as  speakfag    ' 
with  a  harsh,  disagreeable  yoioa. 

Ver.  3106.  After  this  yersek  the  two  fbllowlBg  are  fbend 
hi  so  many  M^S.  that  perhaps  they  ooglM  ta  haye  been 
inserted  in  the  text. 

And  ever  a  thoumnd  good  agelns  on  badde , 
That  knowest  t\  ou  wel.  but  if  then  be  madde. 
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Tcr.  3172.  u  dame  not]  This  phrane  has  occurred  before  t 
vcr.  S3Mi  As  kepe  mo^  Yer.  S319l  As  sende.  I  once 
thdUbt  that  0$  in  these  oases  was  nsed  dlipticaUy  for  do 
m  wmAatj  hut  then  the  following  verb  must  have  been 
in  the  Inflnitlve  mood,  whereas  It  is  often  in  the  impera- 
tira  8se  vtr.  5773.  As  taketh.  Ter.  0631.  As  doth. 
Ver.  U3S1  As  beth.  I  am  therefore  rather  inclined  to 
■iwhimml  it  in  the  sense  of  90,  according  to  its  original 
flljmohvj.  J«  Is  an  abbreviation  of  alt,  and  that  of  al 
MS/iwosmiiiou    See  ver.  iM81. 6778. 7007* 

Tv.  aSBl  bendy  Nicholas]  Hend^,  or  Hende,  as  it  was 
nan  eoounonly  written,  signified,  eourUout,     Bo  ver. 

—A,  dre,  ye  ahnid  ben  hende, 

And  curteu,  as  a  man  of  youre  estat. 

Tfff.  3ttXk  aogrim-etones]  Augrim  is  a  corruption  of 
i^^ohttsi,  the  Arabian  tenn  for  Nnmeratlon.   Angrim- 
dma  tbaefore  were  the  pet>blu,  or  amnUrs,  which  were 
■  iBcieaUy  aaed  in  Numeration. 

Tcr.  SIT.  the  Unges  note]  What  this  note,  or  tune,  was 
I  mmt  Isave  to  be  explained  by  the  Muidoal  Antiquaries. 
AfHut ad  virginem,  I  suppose,  was  Ave  Maria,  ftc. 

Tsr.  3SS3.  Of  efghtene  yere]  The  words— I  gesse— are 
lat  in  the  MSB.  H8L  A.  reads,  teventene  g  which  perhaps 
uy  be  right  if  sevenCene  be  pronounced  as  of  four 
TtisMca  Ask.  1  and  S.  would  remove  all  dilfioultiee 
by  raadlng,  dfagkUne  pert  this  woman  teat  ofoge, 

'  Vcr.  as;.  He  knew  not  Gaton]  The  calling  of  this 
Author  Oslo*  shews,  that  he  was  more  studied  in  French 
tlua  ia  Latin.  Bern  below,  ver.  flSSl.  1494&  16165.  Who 
h0«M,orof  what  age,  is  uncertain:  but  his  authority, 
fcv  or  five  hundred  years  ago,  seems  to  have  been  as 
gnat  as  if  be  had  really  been  the  famous  Censor  of  Romsb 
Hsvevcr,  the  maxim  here  alluded  to  is  not  properly  one 
.  of  Ckto'i;  but  I  find  it  in  a  kind  of  Supplement  to  the 
I  MonlDlstlohs,entltiedJ^a«c<tu  int.  Anotoresooto  morales. 
I«i«d.UaB.capbilL 

Dae  tiU  prole  parem  sponsam  moresque  venostam, 
S  com  paee  velis  vitam  deducere  Justam. 

The  onse  trsatise,  or  at  least  one  with  the  same  begtn- 
Biogaadan  the  same  subtj^ot.  Is  mentioned  in  the  Cat. 
1IS&  ColL  Trin.  Dublin,  n.  S7&  under  the  title  of  Urbantu. 
It  li  there  attributed  to  Daniel  Scclesieneis  (Churehe), 
vlwUved  about  the  year  1180.  See  Bal&  Cent  iiL  17.  and 
Hkk.  Bih^  Med.  JBL  in  v. 

▼cr.  3837.  many  a  gore']  This  word  is  nsed  again  in  ver. 
U719.  I  do  not  understand  it  in  either  place. 

Vsr.  aM7.  bUsful  for  to  see]  The  better  MS9.  rend— on 
to  ncr-whfch  I  believo  is  right  Bee  L  W.  2914.  Lydg. 
Tny,  B.  iiL  oh.  zxIL 

His  brother  Ji-oi^,  lo  goodly  on  to  see— 

aad  Gower,  Coi^T.  Am.  foL  17.  b^ 

Tho  was  aba  fouler  wUo  [r.  on  to]  se. 

Vcr.  SMS.  the  newe  peijenete  tree]  Some  of  the  MSB. 
nnd,  perJonetUt  as  if  the  word  were  derived  from  the 
iTAu  pero  gUwanettOf  rather  than  from  the  Fa.  poire,  or 
tere,J«unetU.    In  either  case  it  signifies  a  young  pear, 

Ver.  SBSl.  period  with  latoun]  That  Is,  I  believe,  orna- 
•MM  with  laumn  in  the  ihape  of  pearle.  It  is  probable 
that  aome  very  elegant  purses  were  embroidered  with  real 


V«.  3864.  So  gay  a  popetoC]  This  word  msy  either  be 
oMaldoed  as  a  diminutive  from  Poupie,  a  Puppet ;  or  as 
•  nmptioo  of  PapiUot,  a  young  butterfly. 

Vor.  SMB.  a  prtmerole]  Old  Fa.  for  a  Primrose-  It  is 
■■dbyliower.    Coisf.  Am.  iol  liS. 

lUd.  a  piggessie]  The  Romans  used  oeulut  as  a  term  of 
MdMnamt,  and  perhaps  piggetnie,  in  vulgar  language, 
<«ly  Bsaos  erWiM  ;  the  «yes  of  that  animal  being  rsmark- 
■My  aaalL  The  word  ooonis  Main  in  the  Remedle  of 
£m<^  vac  SS7.  though  I  do  not  beUeve  that  to  be  a  work  of 


haivw]  It  voold  mndh  exceed  the  limits  of 


these  notes  to  recite  the  several  opinions  concerning  the 
original  of  this  word.  The  curious  reader  may  consult 
Du  Cange  in  v.  and  Hiokes,  Or.  Fr.  Theot  p.  98.  I  rather 
believe  it  to  have  bora  derived  from  liar,  altue,  and  Op, 
damm',  two  Islandio  words,  which  were  probably  once 
commcm  to  all  the  Scandinavian  nations.  Bee  Oudmund. 
And.  Lex.  Island,  by  Resenlua.  Hafn.  1683.  In  support  of 
this  opinion,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  very  word 
Harotp,  or  Uarop,  was  used  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Low>oountries  in  the  same  aenae  in  which  Harou  was 
by  the  Kormans.    Du  Cange,  In  v.  Haroxp. 

Ter.  3906.  Of  Cristes]  0/  is  added  from  conjecture  only. 

Ter.  331ft.  With  Poules  windows]  Perhaps  this  means, 
that  his  shoes  were  cut  in  squares  like  panes  of  glass. 
Bale  mentions  /enestratoi  eaiceot  as  making  part  of  the 
habit  of  the  Franciscans.  Cent  iv.  87*  and  91.  They  also 
occur  in  the  Cistercian  Statutes  an.  1589.  and  the  Monks  are 
forbidden  to  wear  them.  Du  Conge  in  v.  Calcxi  pbnbstrati. 

Ter.  3391.  of  a  light  waget]  Or,  Watehet  Skinner  explains 
Watehet  to  mean  a  colour,  a  whitish  blue ;  but  in  this 
place  it  seems  rather  to  mean  some  kind  of  cloth  ;  deno- 
minated, perhaps,  from  the  town  of  Watehet,  In  Somerset- 
shire. Instead  of  light,  some  M8S.  read  Jin  /  and  MS.  A. 
whiL  This  last  epithet  would  be  quite  inconalsteht  with 
Bkinnar^  explanation. 

Ter.  SSS9.  the  scole  of  Oxenforde]  The  school  of  Oxford 
seems  to  have  been  in  much  the  same  estimation  for  its 
dancing,  as  that  of  Stratford  for  its  French.  See  before^ 
ver.  126.  Oxetsforde  is  a  Quadrisyllable.  Oxnaforda* 
Sax. 

Ter.  3S36L  tapstere]  A  femoie  keeper  of  a  tap  or  tavern. 
Bee  n.  on  ver.  8019.  and  the  ProL  to  the  oontinuatloti  of  the 
C.  T.  Ed.  Urr.  p.  694. 

Ter.  3337.  squaimous]  Squfamitih  j  but  I  know  not  how 
to  make  that  sense  agree  with  what  follows^  Robert  of 
Brunne  (in  his  translation  of  Manuel  dee  Puhies,  MS. 
Bod.  SO78.  foL  46.)  writes  this  word,  etquaimout ;  which 
is  nearer  to  Its  original,  exquamiare,  a  corruption  of 
exeambiare. 

Ter.  3368.  a  shot  window]  That  is,  I  suppose,  a  window 
that  was  ehuL  It  might  perhaps  be  better  to  write  this 
word,  with  some  of  the  M8S.  ehet,  or  ehette  ,•  as  Chaucer 
does  in  other  places,  ver.  16606. 16610.  MS.  A.  reads  ehop  / 
and  HA.  short. 

Ter.  3361,  9.]  These  two  lines,  oontaining  Absolonla 
Song,  were  meant  I  apprehend,  to  be  broken  into  four 
short  verses,  which  will  rime  together  very  harmoniously, 
if  the  accent  be  laid  upon  the  lAst  of  ladp,  as  it  often  is  in 
such  compositions. 

Ter.  3388.  And  aom  for  strokes]  In  the  margin  of  tSB.  C.  L 
is  the  following  note.    «*  Ovid.  Ictibus  agrestis  &c.** 

Ter.  3384.  Heplaieth  Herode]  This  is  much  in  character. 
The  Pariah-Clerks  had  always  a  principal  share  in  the 
repnventation  at  Mysteries.  See  the  Vtet.  to  Dodsley's 
OldPli^yib^xiL 

Ter.  9398.  the  neigbo  site]  Gower  has  this  proverbe. 
Conf.  Am.  B.  iiL  f.  68. 

An  olde  sawe  is :  who  that  is  slygh 
In  place  wher  he  may  be  nyghe, 
He  maketh  the  fene  leef  loth. 

Ter.  3449.  Selnte  Frideswide]  Seint  is  one  of  the  verj 
few  French  adjectivee,  which,  after  their  naturalizatlun 
here,  retained  for  a  considerable  time,  I  apprehend,  a 
distinction  of  Gender.    See  the  Eseay,  fto.  p.  xxviil. 

Chaucer  always  writes  it  Seinte,  when  he  uses  it  in  the 
feminine  gender ;  and  the  final  e  is  ofteA  to  be  pro- 
nounced, as  in  this  place.  See  ver.  7186.  10S92.  Seinte 
Marie.— ver.  7406.  7701.  Seinte  Charitee.  Of  the  same 
form  are  ExeelUnte,  ver.  10468.  and  Peregrine,  ver.  10748. 

There  is  great  propriety  in  making  the  Carpenter  invoke 
St.  Frideswide,  who  was  Patroness  of  a  conaiderable  Priory 
at  Oxford,  and  in  high  estimation  there. 

Ter.  3467.  another  clerk]  He  alludes  to  a  story,  which 
is  told  of  the  famous  Thalee  by  Plato  in  his  llietKtetue, 
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p.  127.  Ed.  Fia  but  our  Ruthor  probably  read  it  in  the  CetUo 
KoveUe  Antiehe.  N.  36.  It  is  there  entitled,  D*uno  Strologo 
ch'ebbe,  nome  Milensius,  che/u  ripreso  da  una  donna. 

Yer.  3479.  wightea]  WUchet.  In  the  Teutonic.  WiU- 
vrouwei  but  whether  they  were  eo  called  from  their 
wUdom,  or  from  their  being  tuppoaed  to  be  clothed  in 
vfhite,  is  not  dear.  A  widow,  in  that  language,  is  called  a 
wit-tfrouwet  from  the  latter  circumstance.  Kilian  in  v. 
Bee  Keyaler*a  Dissertation  de  Mulieribtu  FatidieU,  in 
which,  with  a  great  deal  of  learning  and  probability,  he 
has  traced  the  popular  notions  of  witches  and  witchcraft, 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  from  a  very  early  period. 
The  faculty  of  floating  upon  the  water,  so  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  being  drowned,  is  ascribed  by  Pliny  to  a  race  of 
male-witohes  in  Pontus.  Nat.  Hist.  L  vii.  c.  2.  nan  posse 
mergi,  ne  quidom  vestibns  degravatoa. 

Yer.  3481).  the  Night-sp«d]  Th€  charm,  which  foUowi^ 
Tor.  3483—6.  is  so  lamely  repreeuited  in  all  the  MBS,  that 
I  have  left  it  as  I  found  it  in  the  common  editions.  It 
might  pwhaps  be  a  little  improved  by  reading  it  thus : 

Jesu  Crist  and  Seint  BenedigM 
Blisse  this  hous  firom  every  wight. 
Fro  the  nightes  mare.    Pater-noster. 
Wher  wonest  thou  Seint  Peter's  suster? 

In  Ter.  S.  wicked  may  be  left  out  upon  the  authority  of 
MS.  A.  and  others.    It  is  certainly  an  unnecessary  epithet. 

ver  3.  Pater-notter  was  often  repeated  in  the  middle,  as 
well  as  at  the  end,  of  charms. 

ver»  4.  Instead  of  wonettt  some  copies  read  wendest 
I  do  not  understand  how  the  Night-mare  came  to  be  allied 
to  St.  Peter. 

To  say  the  truth,  I  suspect  this  charm  to  be  an  inter- 
polation. Wo  have  a  Night-spel  of  another  form  In 
Gervas.  Tilber.  Otia  Imper.  L  ili.  0.  93.  See  also  the 
DeoameroDa  D.  yii.  N.  I. 

Fantasima,  Fantaslma, 

Che  di  notte  vai, 

A  coda  rltta  d  venisti, 

A  ooda  ritta  te  n'andzal,  &e. 

Concerning  the  Night-nutre,  see  Keysler,  Antig.  Septent 
P.4U7. 

Yer.  3800L  no  labbe]  No  bUUt.  Labben,  H01.L.  Elappen, 
Bblo.  blaterare.  Kilian. 

Yer.  3512.  harwed  helle]  Harried.  Sax.  harreuicdt  ntb- 
dued,  pur  ancestors  were  very  fond  of  a  story  of  Christ's 
exploits  in  his  DesceniUi  ad  ir\feroi,  which  they  called 
the  harrowing  qf  Helle,  They  took  it,  with  several  others 
of  the  same  stamp,  from  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  Fabr. 
Cnd.  Apoc.  N.  T.  There  is  a  Poem  upon  this  subject  in 
MS.  Bod.  1687. 

Hou  Jesu  Crist  herowed  helU 
Of  harde  gestes  ich  wille  telle. 

And  In  the  Chester  WhiUun-Playet,  M&  BarU  S013.  the 
company  of  Cookes,  which  was  to  exhibit  the  17th  Pageant, 
or  the  ^esctntui  ad  inferna,  is  thus  addressed. 

You  Cookes  with  your  carriage  see  that  you  doe  well, 
In  pagente  sett  out  Ou  harrowinge  of  hille. 

See  also  P.  P.  pass.  xlx.  f.  101—3. 

Yer.  3S2&  for  God]  Pour  dieu.  Fa. 

Yer.  3539.  The  sorwe  of  Noe]  It  will  be  in  vain,  I  appre- 
hend, to  look  for  this  anecdote  in  Genesis,  even  in  Dr. 
Kennioot's  edition.  Nicholas  probably  quoted  it  from  the 
Mysteries,  with  which  the  Carpenter  was  better  acquainted. 
The  dispute  between  Noah  and  his  wife  upon  this  occasion 
makes  a  considerable  part  of  the  3d  Pageant  of  the  Chester 
Whittun-Playes  abeve-mentioned.  Ma  HarU  9013.  The 
following  lines  will  shew  the  grounds  of  her  refusal  to 
embark. 

Nob.    Wife,  come  in ,  why  standes  thou  there  ? 
Thou  art  ever  fl*owiird,  that  dare  I  swere. 
Come  in  on  Godes  halfe ;  tyme  it  were, 
For  fear  lest  that  wee  drowno. 
W^iTK.    Yea,  Sir,  set  up  your  sails, 

And  rowe  forth  with  evil  haOe, 
I'or  withouten  anie  faHe 
I  wfl  not  oute  of  this  tonne ; 


But  I  have  my  gosiepes  everidi  one, 
One  foote  further  I  will  not  gone : 
They  shal  not  drown  by  8t.  John, 

And  I  may  save  ther  life. 
They  loved  me  ftdl  well  by  Christ. 
But  thou  will  let  them  into  thie  dilst, 
Ellis  rowe  forth,  Noe,  when  thou  Us^ 

And  get  thee  a  newe  wife. 

At  last  Sem,  with  the  asdstanoe  of  his  brefhrenj  fetches 
her  on  board  by  force,  and  upon  Noah's  wdeomiog  her 
she  gives  him  a  box  on  the  ear. 

These  Playes  are  said,  perhaps  truly,  to  have  been  flnt 
written  in  1328,  but  the  Harleian  MS.  represents  them,  as 
they  were  to  be  exhibited  in  1000.  There  is  a  better  copy 
of  the  same  Playes  in  the  Bodl.  Lib.  E.  N.  115.  transcribed 
by  one  William  Bedford,  1004.  but  even  in  that  we  see  bat 
small  remains  of  the  original  diction  and  orthography. 

Yer.  3624.  His  owen  bond]  WUX  his  own  hand.  80 
Gower,  Con/!  Am,  foL  76.  b. 

The  crafts  Mynervs  of  wolle  fbnde. 
And  made  doth  her  owen  Aondc 

See  also  foL  113.  a. 

Thyng  whidi  he  aayd  Me  cwne  mamth. 

Yer.  362&  the  stalkss]  The  steps.  Gloss.  Vrr.  Irat  I 
rather  believe  the  renges  to  mean  the  steps,  and  the«talk<s 
the  upright  pieces  of  a  ladder. 

Yer.  3638.  dum]  From  the  Sax.  olumlan,  Mussitare, 
murmurare. 


Yer.  3G92.  a  trewe  love]  What  kind  of  thing  this  was  to 
be  home  under  the  tongue,  I  do  not  imderstand.  QSee  the 
Gloss.  In  V.  Trewe-Love.— Add.  note^  Ed.  179&] 

Yer.  3703.  I  swelte  and  swete]  Sweltant  Sax.  signifies 
to  die,  Chaucer  us^s  swelte  to  signify  the  effect  of  a  great 
oppression  of  spirits.  See  ver.  136&  9650.  R.  R.  S4W. 
Hence  our  word  suUrg  (sweltr^)  to  e:q;>ress  a  st^beating 
heat 

Yer.  3709L  it  wol  not  be,  eompanU]  So  MS.  C.  1.  It  Is 
put,  for  the  sake  of  the  rime,  instead  of  the  Fa.  Compains^ 
compagnon.  We  use  /Hend  in  the  same  sense.  In  MS. 
C.  it  is  written  eompaine  /  in  some  of  the  best  MS&  earn 
bame.    The  Editions  read.— 

As  hdpe  mo  God  and  sweet  Saint  Jame, 

Yer.  9724.  thyn  ore]  The  Editt  have  made  it  thg  nerv. 
But  ore  is  the  right  word.  It  signifies  grace,  ySivvwr, 
protection.  See  R.  G.  p.  381,  my  Ice  and  ore,  ntert^  and 
grcuc—p.  475.  in  was  ore  ich  am  ido,  in  whose  protection  I 
am  put.  And  Li  beaus  disconus.  MS.  Cotton,  GaL  A.  li. 
foL  48.  b. 

Syr  Ly  beaus  thnrstede  sore. 
And  seyde ;  Maugys,  tkgn  ore. 
To  dxlnlBB  lette  me  go. 

Where  Ihgn  ore  must  be  understood  to  mean  ssfCJb  <kf 
favour,  as  in  this  passage  of  Chaucer. 

Yer.  3768.  the  viretote]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  best 
M6S.  The  explanation  of  the  word  I  leave  to  the  readerls 
sagacity. 

Yer.  3772.  more  tawe  on  hfs  distaf]  So  In  Frolsnrt.  ▼. 
iv.  p.  92.  Ed.  1574.  n  aura  en  href  temps  antrea  estoupee 
en  ea  quenoille, 

Yer.  3809.  an  hondbrede  al  abonte]  At  has  been  added 
for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  but.  I  believe,  unnecessarily. 
The  original  phrase  was  an  hondes  brede,  an  hand's 
breadth ;  so  that  hondebredCt  as  it  is  written  In  aome  MBSL 
would  naturally  continue  to  be  prononnoed  as  a  triqrUabl& 

Yer.  3819.  he  fond  neyther  to  selle]  This  Is  a  French 
phrase.    Fabliaux,  t.  U.  p.  282. 

Ainc  tant  come  II  mist  k  desooidre 
Ne  trouva  point  de  pain  k  vendre. 

In  the  next  verse,  sdle,  for  the  sake  of  the  rime,  is  pot  for 
sille.  Sax.  8gl.  Fa.  sueil^  Lat.  solmn, 

Yer.  3853.  Whan  folk  ban  laughed]  Tlie  better 
read — laughen,  whidi  therefore  is  probably  right. 
someHmes  forms  the  Participle  of  the  past  time  in  en 
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In  tboM  Tcrbtt  of  whieh  he  also  uses  the  Participle 
ln«tf.  Bee  rtr.  3311.  washen:  7364. /aren;  for  wathed, 
aadjkrtd, 

Ter.  SBO.  So  the  ff]  8o  the  1 1  ao  may  I  M«»  or  thHve. 
This  aneieat  phraae  is  terribly  corrupted  In  most  of  the 
HfiS.  and  EditC    It  oocora  again  below,  yen  1S881. 163B7. 

Tcr.  3863.  With  blaring]  With  a  trick  put  upon  a  proud 
Miller.  So  rv.  I7S0L  blered  is  thyn  eye ;  thou  mrt  ehealed. 
And  R.  B.  Tcr.  aoiS.  al^loat  blered  is  mine  «ye ;  /  am 


Ter.  3877>  Aa  hath  a  leke]  Boocaoe  has  the  same 
allaaioii.  Deeam.  Introd,  to  D.  iv.  Et  queglU  che  contra 
aiia  mia  eta  parlando  vanno^  mostran  piaU  che  eonoeeano, 
du  per  eke  U  porro  haXM  il  capo  bianco,  che  la  coda  eia 


Ter.  aoOB  Yet  In  our  ashen]  There  is  so  great  a  resem- 
iweeo  this  line  and  the  following  of  the  Church' 
fbyjr,  Dods^y's  ColL  voL  4. 

Br'n  in  our  ashes  Ihre  their  wonted  flrea— 

that  I  shoold  certainly  laaTo  considered  the  latter  as  an 
iaitatSoo,  If  Mr.  Gray  himself  had  not  referred  us  to  the 
MP  (170)  Sonnet  of  Petrarch,  as  hia  originaL  CKCvcggio 
Mel  pemeier  %em 

Tcr.  9BB9L  the  chimbe]  Kime,  Tavr.  means  the  pro- 
of the  staTea  beyond  the  head  of  the  barreL  The 
ia  rery  exact  and  beantif  uL 


Tcr.  3908.  of  a  sonter  a  shipisss,  or  a  leche]  The  pro- 
TcrMal  cacprcssloo,  Rx  tutor e  medieue,  was  perhaps 
deriTed  from  the  fable  of  Phsedrus  with  that  title.  L.  L 
Fabi  14.  Tbe  other.  Ex  eutore  nauelerus,  is  alluded  to  by 
Pynean  the  printer,  at  the  end  of  his  Edit,  of  Littleton's 
Tenures,  158&  Ames,  p.  488.  Speaking  of  one  Redman, 
printer,  he  saysr-**  Miror  profecto  nnde  nuno 
le  fateatnr  ^rpographum,  nisi  forte  quum  Diabolua 
mmmeterum,  et  ilium  caloograpbum  fecit.** 

Tcr.  3BfM.  it  la  half  way  prime]  In  the  Discourse^  &o. 
9.  xlT.  I  have  supposed  that  this  means  half  *Pap  past 
prime,  about  half  hour  after  seren  AM,  the  ha^f  wap 
lif  ecu  Prime  and  Teroe.  In  the  fictitious  Modue  tenendi 
FMrlimMteMmm,  a  book  not  much  older  tlian  Chaucer, 
H0rm  wudiee  pritmee  seems  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense,  c. 
4e  diekms  et  horis  ParliamentL  MB,  Cotton.  Nero.  D.  tL 
On  iwFnt»"<«i  days  Parliamentum  debet  inchoari  horA 
■wHw  primsB— Im  diebue  fettivit  horA  primA  propter 
dirimtem  servitiuwu  In  a  contemporary  Frendi  transla- 
tkn  c#  this  favatlse,  MS.  HarL  305.  hora  media  prima  Is 
rcadered  a  la  mp  heure  le  prime  t  in  an  old  English 
▼ersfan,  M8L  HarU  930.  the  oure  of  myd  prpmc/  and  in 
another,  M&  HarL  1300.  midde  prime  time.  Our  author 
nses  primu  targe  rer.  10674.  to  signify  that  prime  was  con- 
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Tcr.  3B00.  set  his  howre]  Hit  hood.  So  in  Tr.  B.  ilL 
«7Sw  am  kotpve  above  a  call  signifies  a  hood  over  a  cap. 
And  In  P.  P.  foL  4.  Serjeants  at  Law  are  described  in 
^SOk  /  but  in  foL  16.  it  is  said, 

Shal  no  seifeaat  for  his  senrioe  were  no  tiOte  hode, 

to  be  derired  from  the  Tsmr.  Hoofd; 


Hood  and  Cap  being  equally  oorerlngs  for  the  head,  to 
mt  a  wtam't  howve  is  the  same  m  to  tet  hit  cap.  See  n. 
oa  Ttr.StfJ* 

Tcr.  3BS7.  a  long  pavade]  It  appears  from  rer,  3BR8,  that 
Ou  pmvade  was  a  weapon  of  offence.  Of  what  sort  I  cannot 
tell,  as  I  do  not  remember  to  haYe  met  with  the  word  any 
wfacre  aiask  Pavoit,  Fa.  In  those  times  signified  a  long 
tkteU. 

Tor,  SBS9.  A  Joly  popper]  A  bodkin,  according  to  Sp. 
and  Sk.  who  howerer  produce  no  authority  for  such  an 
iaterpratatiaii.  The  name  seems  to  be  fitter  for  a  pistol ; 
tboofh  I  am  not  prepared  to-  prove  that  pistols  were  car- 
ried In  tbe  pocket  in  Cbanoerii  timei 

Ter.  3894.  a  market-beter]  One  that  maket  quarrelt  in 
U  My*  the  Gloasary.    But,  according  to  Mr.  Upton, 


Pref.  to  Obserr.  on  Shakesp.  p.  xz.  **  A  market-beter 
one  who  raises  the  price  of  the  market— To  beat  the 
re  Chaucer  uses  in  the  Knight's  Tale,  ver.  SS56.  2S94, 
for— to  route,  to  ttir  up,"  Though  this  explanation  of  Mr. 
Upton's  be  not  quite  satisfactory,  I  think  it  far  preferable 
to  the  other.  [See  the  Gloos.  in  t.  Market-Beter.  In  a 
more  modem  author  to  beat  the  market  seems  to  signify 
merely  to  go  up  and  down  the  market  Promos  and 
Cassandra,  by  Whetstone,  Act  iv.  a  6.  a  servant  says, 

•*  Wyld  foule,  &c  are  so  deere,— 
That  this  houre  /  have  the  market  beil. 
To  drive  a  bargayne  to  my  most  profytt." 

Add.  note,  Ed.  1798.] 

Yer.  S039.  deinous  Simekin]  His  name  was  Simon,  ver. 
40S0,  4.  of  which  Simekin  is  the  diminutive ;  and  from  hia 
ditdain/ul,  intolent  manners  he  had  acquired  the  surname 
of  Deinout,  Just  as  Nicholas,  in  the  former  tale,  ver.  31W. 
**was  deped  Hendp"  from  the  very  opposite  behaviour 
A  gTMft  number  of  our  surnames  have  been  derived  from 
qualities  of  the  mind,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
at  the  beginning  they  were  merely  pertonal,  like  what  wo 
call  nicknamet.  It  is  probable  that  the  use  of  hereditarp 
surnames  was  not,  even  in  Chaucer's  time,  fully  established 
among  the  lower  classes  of  people. 

Ver.  3088.  the  Boler  hall]  This  is  the  true  reading.  It 
means  the  Ball  with  the  Soler,  Before  the  students  in 
our  Universities  were  incorporated,  they  lived  in  lodging- 
houses^  called  Inns,  Halls,  and  Hostels,  which  were  often 
distinguished  by  names  taken  from  some  peculiarity  in 
their  oonstruotion.  One  at  Cambridge  was  called  Tpled 
Ottle.  Parker's  Scel.  Cantab,  ap.  Lei.  Collect  t  v.  p.  ]88i 
And  at  Oxford  Oriel-College  probably  derives  its  name 
from  a  large  Messuage,  vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of 
Le  Oriele,  upon  the  site  of  which  it  stands.  Ayliflfe's  Hist 
V.  i.  p.  287.  An  Oriel,  or  Oriol,  was  a  Porch  ;  (Du  Cange,  in 
V.  Oriolitm)  as  a  Soler  seems  originally  to  have  signified 
an  open  gallery,  or  balcony,  at  the  top  of  the  house; 
though  latterly  it  has  been  used  for  any  upper  room,  Jq/t, 
or  garret.  (Idem,  in  v.  Solariuhw  Watts,  Gloss,  ad  Mat 
Par.)  Froissart,  v.  L  &  234.  Les  femmes  de  la  ville 
monterent  en  leurs  logis  et  en  toUiert,  In  the  description 
of  Cambridge  above  cited,  p.  188.  there  is  mentioned  a 
Oarret-ottle,  Mr.  Warton  strongly  confirms  this  reading. 
Hist  of  Eng.  Po.  p.  432.  note  n. 

Ver.  4012.  Strother]  I  cannot  find  any  place  of  this  name 
in  England ;  there  is  a  Struthers,  or  Strauther,  in  the 
Shire  of  Fife. 

Ter.  4021.  How  fares]  It  may  be  observed,  that  Chaucer 
has  given  bis  Northern  Clerks  a  Northern  Dialect  I  will 
Just  point  out  a  few  particulars  in  which  their  language 
differs  from  that  used  in  the  rest  of  bis  work. 

I.  They  terminate  the  third  person  Singular,  and  the 
whole  Plural  number  of  their  verbs  in  et,  instead  of  eth, 
or  en.  So,  in  the  present  instance,  we  have— ;Aire«  ,•  and 
in  the  lines  immediately  following— &a«  /  behovet  t  hatg 
werket  /  gat ;  wagget ;  fallet, 

S.  They  use  a  in  a  great  number  of  words,  which  Chaucer 
in  other  places  writes  with  o  ,•  as  twa  for  to  ;  home  for 
home  t  fra  for  fro,  ver.  4071,  2.  banet  and  anet  for  bonee 
and  onet,  iic  That  this  was  the  Northern  practice  appears 
from  the  following  notCb  Hist  Abbat  PipewelL  Monast 
Aug.  V.  L  p.  816.  Et  sciendum  quod  Mnnachi  borealet 
scripserunt  in  cartis  nostris  Rahage,  pro  Rohawe. 

3.  Many  of  their  words  are  of  the  obsolete  Saxon  form ; 
as  ver.  4031.  henen  for  hennet;  ver.  4076.  whilke  for  whiche,- 
ver.  4083.  altwa  tor  alto  t  ver.  4128.  tlike  fnim  twilke, 
instead  of  twiehe  ,•  ver.  4130.  gar  for  make,  or  let  ,•  &a 

4.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  has  designedly  given  them  a 
vulgar,  ungrammatical  phraseology.  I  do  not  remember 
in  any  other  part  of  his  writings  such  a  line  as  ver.  4043. 

I  if  as  in  a  miller  as  if  ye. 

See  also  ver.  4084. 1  if  /  ver.  4087.    Thou  it. 

Ter.  4027. 1  hope]  /  expect.  It  signifies  the  mere  ezpec 
tatlon  of  a  future  event,  whether  good  or  evil,  as  cAiri^ 
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Gr.  and  tpero  Lat.  often  da   So  in  BhAkospeare^  Ant. 
andCL 

I  cannot  AofM 
Coar  and  Anthony  aihall  well  greet  together. 

Yer.  403&  answered]  Sax.  andiwiirodt  is  a  compound 
word  of  AND,  contra,  and  tiMran,  which.  In  the  Ulandio, 
Blgnifies  dicere.  BarthoL  Ant.  Dan.  p.  (BWl  ThorUorg 
■varar.  T^orlnorga  dieiL  This  et3rmology  accounts  for 
Its  being  accented  upon  the  middle  qrllabI»-HifUt0^«d 
See  Ter.  4126. 

Ver.  AOCA  to  the  wolf  thns  spake  the  mare]  The  story 
alluded  to  is  told  of  a  mule  in  Cent.  Nov*  AnL  N.  91.  Tho 
Mule  pretends,  that  his  name  is  written  upon  the  bottom 
of  his  hind-foot.  The  Wolf  attempting  to  read  it,  the 
Mule  glTes  him  a  kick  on  the  forehead  and  kills  him. 
Upon  which  the  Fox,  who  was  present,  obsenrea^  Ogni 
kuomot  the  $a  Uttera,n<m  i  Mvfo.  There  is  a  similar 
story  of  a  Wolf  and  a  Mare,  in  the  most  deleeiable  Hittorp 
</  Reynard  the  Fox.  Edit  1701.  ch.  zrili.  but  whether  that 
story  be  in  Caxton's  edition ;  whether  it  be  in  the  Dutch 
book  from  which  Caxton  translated  ;  whether  the  Dutch 
book  be  an  original  oomposition  or  a  translation  ;  when 
it  was  arritten,  Jka,  are  all  points^  upon  which  I  wish 
to  be  informed  by  some  more  knowing  Antiquary.  I  will 
Just  observe  that  one  of  the  foxes  tricks,  oh.  xiv.  seems  to 
be  alluded  to  by  Rlohal  de  BerbeifTea  {Richard  de  Berhe- 
sieux)  a  Provencal  poet,  who  died  in  1383.  Quadrio,  t,  ii. 
pw  144.  I  will  cite  the  passage  from  M&  Crq/Un  ioi,  cxoL 
though  I  do  not  understand  the  last  dause. 

Anc  Ranart  dlBengrin 

Tan  gen  no  sap  renjar, 

Qan  10  fix  esoonar, 

Ell  dit  per  eschimir 

ChopeU  dgan  Com  eu  fas  no  mair. 


Reynard  here  seems  to  have  procured  Isegrimli  skin  to  be 
atrlpt  ofT.  to  make  him  a  hood  andglovee.  In  the  English, 
he  procures  the  Wolfes  shoes  to  be  pulled  off  and  put  upon 
his  own  feet 

Ver.  40S9.  a  leresell]  This  word  is  plainly  derived  fh>m 
the  Sax.  lefe,  folium,  and  setl,  eedee,  Meteeel  is  a  word  of 
the  same  form.  Peter  of  Langt  p.  334.  **It  neghed  nere 
metesel."  It  wa*  near  the  time  qf  sitting  down  to  dinner, 
A  UveteU  therefore  signifies  a  let^fyteat^  an  arbour.  It 
may  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  in  the  Persones  Tale^ 
p.  lfi&  "  right  a*  the  gap  leveeell  at  th4  Taveme  i*  eigne  qf 
the  win  that  U  in  the  ceUer,- 

Ver.  4094.  make  a  derkes  berde]  L  Ob  cheat  him,  Faire  la 
barbe,  Fn.  is  to  ehave,  or  trim  the  beard ;  but  Chaucer  trans- 
lates the  phrase  literally,  at  least  when  he  uses  it  in  itsme- 
taphorical  sense.  See  vor.  5943.  and  H.  of  F.  ii.  181.  Boocaoe 
has  the  same  metaphor.  Deeam,  viiL  lOi  Speaking  of  some 
exorbitant  cheats,  be  says,  that  th^  applied  themselves — 
"  non  a  radere  ma  a  eeorticare  huomini : "  and  a  little  lower 
— *'f  <  a  eoavemente  la  barblera  eaputo  manure  U  raeoio." 

Ter.  4138L  dialons]  Whatever  they  were,  they  probably 
were  so  called  from  their  being  made  at  Chalone.  The 
Glossary  interprets  them  to  be  btankete  /  but  a  passage  in 
the  Mooast  v.  ii.  p.  720.  would  rathor  lead  one  to  suppose 
them  coverlets :— «ut  pannoe  pictoe»  qui  vooantur  Chalune, 
looo  lectistemiL 

Ver.  420&  a  ookenay^  That  this  is  a  term  of  contempt, 
borrowed  originally  from  the  kitchen,  is  very  probable.  A 
Cook,  in  the  base  Latinity,  was  called  Coquinalor  and 
Coquinarius,  from  either  of  which  Cokenap  might  easily 
be  derived.    In  P.  P.  foL  xxxv.  b. 

And  yet  I  say  by  my  soule  I  have  no  salt  baoon, 
Ne  no  eokenep  by  Christe  ooloppes  to  make. 

It  seems  to  signify  a  Cook,  And  so,  perhaps,  in  the  Tur. 
nament  of  Tottenham.    Anc.  Poet  t  it  p.  24. 

At  that  feast  were  they  served  in  rich  anay ; 
Every  five  and  five  had  a  eokenep. 

That  is,  I  suppose,  a  cook,  or  seuUion,  to  attend  them. 

In  those  rimes  ascribed  to  Hugh  Bigot,  which  Camden 
has  published,  Brit  ooL  461.  (upon  what  authority,  I 
know  not) 


*'  Were  I  In  my  castle  of  Bungqr 
"  Upon  the  river  of  Wavenoy, 


I  would  ne  care  for  the  king  of  CSsdkauy.** 

The  author,  in  calling  London  Coekenep,  might  poaalbly 
allude  to  that  imaginary  country  of  idleness  and  luxury, 
whioh  was  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  Cokaigne,  or 
Coeagne  ;  a  name  which  Hickes  has  shewn  to  be  derived 
from  Coquina.  Gr.  A.  8.  p.  ?3L  He  has  there  pnbllahed 
an  excellent  description  of  the  eountrp  t^f  Cokaigne,  In  oM 
English  Torse,  but  probably  translated  from  the  Frendi. 
At  least  the  Froioh  have  had  the  same  fable  among  them, 
for  Boileau  plainly  alludes  to  it    Sat  vL 

Puis  est  pour  un  xidie  un  paHs  de  Cocagme. 

The  festival  of  La  Cocagna  at  Naples*  desoribed  by  Keyaler, 
V.  ii.  p.  369.  sppears  to  have  the  same  foundation.  It  pro- 
bably oomroenoed  under  the  Norman  government  There 
is  a  mook-heroio  poem,  in  the  Sicilian  dialect,  entitled  La 
Cuceagna  conquistata,  by  Gia  Battista  BasUi,  Palena. 
1674.  in  which  the  description  of  Falma  eittd  di  Cuceagma 
begins  thus : 

Bedi  Cnocsgna  sntta  una  montigna 
Di  furmagglu  grattatu,  et  havi  in  dma 
Di  maocaruni  una  caudara  magn^ 

Yer.  4318.  Him  thar  not]  I  have  restored  this  old  word, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  best  MSB.  in  this  and  other 
places.  See  ver.  1911.  6918. 6947.  ITSOL  It  is  derived  from 
the  Sax.  tbearflan,  necetse  habere  /  and  is  generally  used 
as  an  ImpersonaL  **  Him  hehoveth  not  to  winne  or  acquire 
good,  that  doth  evIL"  I  have  ventured  to  substitute  winne 
instead  of  the  common  reading  wene,  of  which  I  cood 
make  no  sense.   MS.  B.  5«  reads.  He  map  nought  wilne  w. 

Ter.  4345b  a  Jacks  of  Dover]  The  genforal  purport  of  this 
phnse  is  sufficiently  explaliied  In  the  following  line ;  but 
the  partioular  meaning  I  have  not  been  able  to  invwHgsta 

Ter.  434a  of  thy  peraelee]  an  old  Beke  <if  Kokerp,  which 
I  have  consulted  upon  this  occasion,  MSb  Uarl,  4016L  has  a 
receipt  for  **  Oose  or  oapon/areed,"  but  it  does  not  mentioa 
parselep.  It  only  says  in  general  t^rms,  <*  Take  yoAkes  of 
eyeron  (egges)  hard  ysodde  and  hew  hem  smalevrith  the 
herbes—eaid  caste  therto  pouder  of  ginger  peper  canell  and 
salt  and  grapes  in  tpme  qf  pere^  I  have  lately  met  with 
another,  I  suppose,  the  true,  receipt  for  stuffing  a  Goose  in 
M&  Harl.  8791  It  begins—^*  Take  percelp  and  swynls  gms 
or  sewet  of  a  shepe  and  parboyle  hem,  ftcw** 

Ter.  4355.  soth  play  quade  spO]  As  this  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Flemish  proverb,  I  have  inserted  spH  f^nm  mSL 
Ask.  1.  S.  instead  of  the  ciommon  reading  plap,  Spei,  in 
Tbitt.  is  ludus,  as  quade,  or  quaed,  is  wuUus.  Sir  John 
Harrington,  in  his  Apologie  qf  Poetrie,  quotes  an  i 
of  the  same  import    Soth  bourde  is  no  bourde. 


Ter.  437&  riding— In  Chepe]    There 
Justs  in  Cheapside.    Hollinga.  v.  it  pk  348.    But  perhaps 
any  procession  may  be  meant  BfS&  Ask.  1. 2.  read  reueL 

Tor.  4377.  And  til]  ^nd  is  added. 

Ter.  4394.  (A«y  play]  Bo  MS.  a    All  the  rest  read  Ac 

Ter.  4413.  a  louke]  A  receiver  to  a  thi^,  Sp.  8k.  This 
explanation,  I  believe.  Is  a  mere  fancy,  but  I  have  nothing 
better  to  propose^ 

Ter.  4481.  Our  Hoste  saw  wel]  Concerning  the  time  d 
day  meant  to  be  pointed  out  in  the  following  lines,  see  the 
Discourse  kc  $.  v. 

Ter.  4450.  Malkins  maldenhede]  A  oonunon  phrase. 
P.  P.  f  oL  viL  a.  b. 

Ye  have  no  more  merit  of  masse  ne  of  houres 

Than  MaUsin  qfhire  mapdenkood,  that  no  man  desireOL 

Ter.  4467.  But  Chaucer]  So  MS&  C  1.  Aik.  1.  8^  In  the 
Editt  it  had  been  strangely  corrupted  taito  That, 

Ter.  4477'  In  youthe  he  made  of  Geys]  The  story  of 
Ceyx  and  Alcyone  is  related  In  the  introduction  to  tiie 
poem,  which  was  for  some  time  called  **  tke  Dmmt  of 
Chaucer,"  but  which.  In  the  MSa  Fairf.  1&  and  Dod.  6& 
is  more  properly  entitled  **  ike  boeke  qftke  Duckeut.'  Ttas 
following  note,  whidi  baa  been  prefixed  to  it  in  all  thr 
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bur  iditioBf,  fa  fn  MS.  Falrl  in  the  hand-writing  of  John 
Stawt,  **B9  tke  per*<m  qf  a  mourning  Knight  sitting 
wder  am  okeis  wuant  John  o/Oattnt,  Duke  cf  Lancoater, 
frtatif  Igmaiiing  the  death  of  one  whom  hee  entirely  loved, 
nfpeeid  to U  Blanche  the  Ducheeee."  I  bellere  John  la 
terr  right  la  hb  oonjecturfii  Chaucer  himself,  in  hia  LeK> 
tf  &  W.  41&  mja,  that  he  made  «  the  deth  of  Blaunehe 
tk  DHcfteMr.'"  and  in  the  poem  now  under  oonalderatiun 
WpiaUyaUadea  to  her  name.  Ter.  948. 

"  And  lUre  uMU  she  hele  t 
That  waa  nqr  la^T"  name  zi^t.** 

Ob  the  other  hand,  the  Knight  is  repreaented,  tbt.  455^  6. 

**  Of  the  age  ot/our  and  tteentif  yen. 
Upon  his  berde  but  lltel  here'*^ 

vhoos  John  of  Gaunt,  at  the  death  of  Blanche  in  1309^ 
vw  about  nine  and  twentp  years  of  aga  But  this  perhaps 
VM  a  designed  miweprcscntation. 

I  vfll  Jint  obnerre  that  the  manner.  In  which  Chaucer 
tpttks  of  his  own  age  at  the  time  of  this  composition,  is  a 
euolinBation  of  what  has  been  suggested  in  the  Discourse 
ta.  a.  8.  that  the  Canterbury  Tales  were  the  work  of  hla 
Ittat  Tssra  When  the  Dutchess  Blanch  died,  he  waa 
«■!  sad  forty ;  a  time  of  life,  which,  I  believe,  a  man 
■Uon  oslls  his  yo%Uh,  till  he  is  advanced  at  least  twenty 
^a^  btTond  it. 

Ver.  44S1.  the  Selntes  legeode  of  Cnpide]  In  the  EiUtt 
it  b  called  the  Legende  of  good  yoomtn  /  in  M&  Fairl.  1& 
fte  Liyeudis  of  ix  gode  womtn,  Aooording  to  Lydgate, 
PtoLtoBoccaoe,  the  number  was  to  have  been  nineteen  f 
aa4  perhaps  the  Legende  itself  afforda  some  ground  for 
tbu  BotioB.  See  rer.  183.  and  C.  L.  rex,  108.  But  this 
fiomber  waa  inobably  neTer  completed,  and  the  last  story 
^  U Tpennnestra  la  seemingly  unfinished. 

la  SB  imperfect  copy  of  the  Master  of  the  game,  dedi- 
cated to  Houry,  eldest  son  of  Henry  IV.  (M&  HarU  68S4.) 
b  the  Hollowing  passaga  *■  Aa  Chancer  seithe  In  his 
pnJog.  of  acxT.  good  vrymmen,  by  waiting  have  men 
nyade  of  thynges  paased."    Bee  Ter.  18. 

la  this  passage  the  Man  of  Lawe  omita  two  Ladies^  tIs. 
OcDiiatia  and  Phllomda,  whoee  histories  are  in  the 
LefEode;  and  he  cnumenttes  eight  others,  of  whom  there 
BCDO  historiee  in  the  Legend^  as  we  have  it  at  present. 
Are  we  to  sappoee,  that  they  have  been  lost  ? 

With  reelect  to  the  time  of  Chaucer^  writing  the 
■e  the  Discourse  *c.  n.  & 


Ter.  4488L  The  plaint  of  Deianire]  This  reading  Is  snp- 
inrted  by  serend  MSa  of  middling  authority ;  but  the 
letter  eopiea  rend  Diane,  and  MB.  A.  Syane.  There  is  a 
B}TBph  Cyane  in  Ovid,  Bfetam.  L  v.  who  weepa  herself 
islo  a  fountain;  but  not  for  lovcb 

Ter.  4512.  To  Muses,  that  men  depe  Pierides]  He  rather 
■Nua,  1  think,  the  daughters  of  Pierua,  who  contended 
vitb  the  Mnsea,  and  weore  changed  Into  Pies.     Ovid, 

L  T. 


Ter.  4SUk  with  hawebake]  Bo  Ma  A.  The  other  read- 
>ap  «re-hawe  I  bake.  MSB.  Aak.  1.  S.— hawke  bake, 
h  C— 4ievy  haka  B.  «.  ». — have  wee  banke.  Er— have 
«t  bake.  B.  9.  HA«— hawe  ybake.  Ca.  S^^the  whiche 
bath  no  lak.  Oa.  L^The  reader  may  take  his  choice  of 


Ter.  4534.  Bet  is  to  dlcn]  This  saying  of  Bolomon  la 
taoicd  In  Bom.  de  la  Bo.  8^  Mieuz  vault  mourir  que 
Faarres  estre. 

Ter.  4017.  In  stcrree]  This  passage  Is  imitated  from  the 
Xfyatosmus  of  Bernardue  Byltestris,  an  eminent  philoso- 
pber  and  poet  abont  the  middle  of  the  ziith  Century. 
Vabrie.  Bibl.  Med.  JEtat.  In  v.  Bemardus  Camotensis  et 
Kjircstris.  I  will  tranaorlbe  here  the  original  Unee  from 
ll&Bod.ll6B. 

Pnaiaeet  in  ateBis  aaries,  qnam  longior  ckaa 
ExpUeet  et  spatiis  temporis  ordo  aula, 

Mealra  Phoronei./ratrum  diseordia  ThAie, 
Jhamma  Phaethontis^  Deucalionis  aqua. 

In  sldUa  Codri  panpertas,  oopia  Croesi, 
Ineastna  Paiiols,  Uippolytiquepudor. 


Jn  stellis  Priami  species,  audaeia  Tumi, 

Sensus  Ulyxeus,  Herculeusque  vigor. 
In  BtelliB  pugil  est  Pollux  et  oavita  Typhis 

Et  Cicero  rhetor  et  geometra  Thales. 
In  atellis  lepidum  dlctat  Maro,  Milo  fignrat, 

Fulgurat  in  Latia  noblUtate  Nero. 
Astra  ootat  Persis,  iEgyptua  parturlt  artes, 

Oraeda  docta  legit,  pnella  Roma  gerit. 

The  four  linea  in  Italios  are  quoted  in  the  Marghu  d 
MS*  C.  1. 

Ver.  4709L  Or  Bion  brent]  There  Is  great  confusion 
among  the  MSB.  in  this  line.  I  have  made  the  best  sense 
that  I  ooud,  without  departing  too  far  from  them.  MS. 
A.  reads, 

"  Or  whanne  Bion  brende  Thebes  the  dtee. 

which  might  lead  one  to  conjecture, 

**  Or  wfaamie  Philip  brende  Thebes  the  dtee.** 


This  last  phrase  is  French.  Bee  Froissart,  v.  i.  o.  ass. 
dedans  IMnes  la  citi  et  envinm. 

Ver.  4725.  O  Mars  o  Atyzar]  Bo  A.    Other  MSa 

read,  Athasir,  Atayxer,  Attexer,  Ataxir.  I  am  not  Astro- 
loger enough  to  determine  which  is  the  right  word. 
Atixar,  Span,  and  attiser.  Fa.  dgnify  to  light  a  fire,  to 
infiame.  But  whether  that  sense  can  have  any  place  here, 
I  am  doubtf  uL 

Ter.  4732.  is  ther  non  electioun]  In  the  margin  of  MBw 
C.  1.  is  the  following  quotation.  Omnes  concordati  sunt, 
quod  Electiones  sint  debiles,  nisi  in  divitibus :  habent 
enim  istl,  licet  debilitenlur  eorum  dectiones,  radicem,  L 
nativitates  eorum,  quaeconfortat  omnem  planetam  debilem 
in  itinere,  fta  It  is  taken  from  Liber  JBleetionum  by  one 
Zael.  MB.  HarU  80.  Bod.  164& 

Ver.  4841.  O  soden  wo]  I  shall  transcribe  the  following 
passage  from  the  Margin  of  M&  C.  I.  though  I  know  not 
from  what  author  it  is  borrowed,  as  it  conlirms  the 
readings  adopted  in  the  text.  Semper  mundana  littitia 
tristitia  repentina  suceediu  Mundana  igitur  felicitae 
multis  amarituMnibus  est  respersa.  Exirema  gaudii 
luctus  oceupaL  Audi  ergo  salubre  consilium  t  in  die 
^onorum  ne  immemor  sis  flnatonim.  The  Editt.  read 
O  Soudan,  wo  Ac 

Ver.  4856.  fote-hot]  Nastily,  foith  aU  expedHUm,  See 
Gower,  Conf.  Am.  foL  816. 

And  forth  with  all  aau)iii6fote  hate 
He  stale  the  cowe— 

Bee  also  R.  R.  3827-  Haut  le  pied,  hi  French,  ban  the  same 
dgnification.  Cotgrave,  hi  v.  So  that  I  should  suspect 
hot,  in  our  phrase,  to  be  a  corruption  of  haut 

Yen  5002.  The  following  plot  of  the  Knight  against 
Constance,  from  this  ver.  to  ver.  5030.  and  also  her  adven- 
ture with  the  Steward,  from  ver.  5330  to  ver.  5344.  are 
both  to  be  found,  with  some  small  variations,  in  a  Btozy 
in  the  Oesta  Bomanorum,  ch.  101.  MS.  Harl,  2270. 
Ocdeve  haa  versified  the  whole  story ;  aa  he  has  another 
from  the  same  collection,  De  Johnatha  et  muliere  meUd, 
ch.  54.  Ibid.  {cxx.  Edit.)  Bee  an  excellent  MB.  of  Ocdeve's 
works.  Bib,  Beg.  17  D.  vi.  The  first  poem  begins,-^  In 
the  Remain  Jestes  writen  is  thus : "  the  second,—^*  Some 
time  an  Emperour  prudent  and  wise.*' 

Ver.  5004.  how  he  might  quite  hire  while]  Her  time, 
labour  ftc.  So  in  the  Leg.  of  Ariadne,  v.  ult.  **  the  divd 
quiU  him  his  UfhOe." 

Ter.  5191.  O  messager]  Quid  turpius  ebrioso,  oul  fetor 
in  ore,  tremor  in  corpore  ;  qui  promit  stulta,  prodit 
occulta ;  cui  mens  allenatur.  fades  transformatur  f  nullum 
enim  latet  seoretum  ubi  regnat  ebrictaa.  Marg.  C.  1. 

Ter.  5S45b  O  foule  lust]  O  extrema  libldinis  turpitudo, 
qu«  non  sohun  mentem  eifemlnat,  set  etiam  corpus 
enervat :  semper  secuntur  dolor  et  peenltentia  postt  *& 
Marg.  C.  1. 

Ter.  5506.  Som  men  wold  sayn]  Bee  Cower,  Conf.  ^^w* 
B.  ii.  fol.  35.  b.  2.  and  the  Discourse  ftc.  (.  zv. 

In  another  circumstance,  which  haa  been  introduced 
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with  the  sane  words,  year,  S4S9»  our  Author  agxiBM  with 
Gower,  ibid.  foL  35.  a  1* 

Ver.  5027.  your  Ciutance]  I  have  added  pour,  for  the 
Bake  of  the  metre. 

Ver.  5553.  But  litel  while]  In  Marg.  a  L  A  mane 
usque  ad  vesperam  mutabitur  tempua.  tenant  tympanum 
et  gaudent  ad  aonom  organi,  Ac. 

Ver.  5555.  Who  lived  ever]  Ibid.  Quia  nnqnam  uni- 
oam  diem  totam  In  saa  dilectione  duzit  Jocundam  ?  quem 
in  aliqua  parte  dial  reatus  conaclentiK,  via.  impetus  ire, 
Tel  motus  conoupiscentise  non  turbavit ;  quem  llvor,  vel 
ardor  avaritiae,  vel  tumor  superblae  non  rexavit,  quem 
allqaa  Jaotura,  rel  offensa,  yel  passio  non  ccnmnoverit,  &o. 

Ver.  5583.  I  have  already  giTei)  my  reasons  for  following 
the  best  M8&  in  placing  this  Prologue  of  the  Wife  of 
Bathe  next  to  the  Man  of  Lawes  Tale.  Discourse,  fto. 
9  xvi.  The  want  of  a  few  Tersee  to  oonnect  this  Prologue 
with  the  preceding  Tale  was  perceived  long  ago ;  and  the 
defect  was  attempted  to  be  supplied  by  the  author  of  the 
following  lines,  which  in  MS.  B.  are  prefixed  to  the  com- 
mon Frdogueb 

Oure  cost  gan  tho  to  loke  np  anon. 
Code  men,  quod  he,  herlceneth  eveiichone. 
As  evere  mote  I  drsrnke  rryn  or  ale, 
This  marchant  hath  Itold  a  meiy  tale, 
Howe  Januarie  hadde  a  Uther  jape, 
Bis  wyf  put  in  his  hood  an  ape. 
But  hereof  I  wil  leva  off  as  now. 
Dame  wyf  of  Bathe,  quod  he,  I  pray  you 
Telle  us  a  tale  now  nexte  after  this. 
Blr  cost,  quod  she,  so  god  my  soule  blis. 
As  I  fully  thereto  wil  oonsente, 
And  also  it  is  myn  hole  entente, 
To  done  yow  alle  dlsporte  as  that  I  can. 
But  holde  me  excused  ;  I  am  a  woman. 
I  can  not  reherse  as  these  derkes  kune. 
And  riyt  anon  she  hath  hir  tale  bygunne. 

Experience  dec 

The  same  lines  are  in  MSS.  Bod.  C  and  £  I  print  them 
here,  in  order  to  Justify  myself  for  not  Inserting  them  in 
the  text. 

Ver.  5628.  I  have  wedded  five]  After  this  verse,  the 
six  following  are  in  MSS.  0.1.  HA.  C.  8.  and  in  Edit 
Ca.2. 

Of  wfaiche  I  have  pyked  out  the  beste 

Bothe  of  here  nether  purs  and  of  here  chette. 

Diverse  scoles  maken  parfyt  derkes, 

And  diverse  practyk  in  many  sondiy  werkes 

Maken  the  werkman  pariyt  sekirly: 

Of  five  husbondes  scoTeiyng  am  I, 

Welcome  the  sixths  dec 

If  these  lines  are  not  Chaucer's,  they  are  oertafaily  more 
In  his  manner  than  the  generality  of  the  imitations  of 
him.  Perhaps  he  wrote  them,  and  afterwards  blotted 
them  out.  They  come  in  but  awkwardly  here,  and  he 
has  used  the  principal  idea  in  another  placa  March.  T. 
▼er.  9301. 

Ver.  5^57.  The  dart  is  sette]  See  Lydg.  Boc  fol.  xxvL 

And  oft  it  happeneth.  he  that  hath  best  ron 
Doth  not  the  spare  like  his  desert  possede. 

Ver.  5877.  I  graunt  It  wel,  I  have  non  envie. 

Though  maidenhed  preferre  bigamie]  So  these  two 
▼ersea  stand,  without  any  material  difference,  in  all  the 
MSB,  If  they  are  right,  we  must  understand  prt/erre  to 
signify  the  same  as  be  prr/erred  to.  Knowing  no  example 
of  such  a  construction.  I  have  ventured  at  an  alteration  of 
the  text  It  might  have  been  aa  well,  perhaps,  to  have 
left  the  first  line  untouched,  and  to  have  corrected  the  se- 
cond only  thus : 

Thongfa  maidenhed  be  prtfer^d  to  Ugamie. 

Ver.  5681.  a  lord  in  his  houshold]  See  S  Tim.  ii.  SO. 

Ver.  5784.  writcth  Ptholomee]  In  the  Margin  of  Ma  C. 
I.  is  the  following  quotation :  Qui  per  alioe  non  eorriffitur, 
eUii  per  ipeum  eorrigentur.  But  I  cannot  find  any  such 
passage  In  the  Almagette,  I  suspect  that  the  Wife  of 
Bathes  copy  of  Ptolemy  was  veij  different  fhnn  any  that 


I  have  been  able  to  meet  with, 
fipom  him,  ver.  5006. 


See  another  qttotstiflo 


'words] 
ition,! 


CaiO 

ihsrel 

Intbl 

llCliaal 

It  of 

,bj, 


Ver.  5799.  The  bacon— at  Donmow]  Bee  Blount't  Ant 
Tenures,  p.  169.  and  P.  P.  448.     This  whimsical  instito-i 
tion  was  not  peculiar  to  Dunmow.  There  was  the  atme  I 
Bretagne.    **  A 1' Abbaie  Sainct  Melaine,  pris  Rennes, ; 
plus  da  six  oens  ans  sont,  un  cost^  de  lard  encore  tout  i 
et  non  eorrompu ;  et  neantmoins  voud  et  ordoiui^  sux  | 
miers,  qui  par  an  et  Jour  ensemble  maries  ont 
debat,  grondement,  et  sans  s'en  repentlr." 
trap,  t  ii.  p.  161. 

Ver.  5810.  Sweren  and  lien]  Ronu  delaR, 

Car  plus  haidiment  que  nnls  h^ 
Certainement  jurant  et  nentent 

Ver.  5811.  (I  say  not  this]  This  parentht 
nther  belonging  to  Chaucer  himself 
Bnibe. 

Ver.  5814.  Shal  beren  hem  on  bond] 
heliwe  falsely,  the  cow  is  teood.    The 
either  signify  that  the  cow  is  mad, 
Which  of  the  two  is  the  preferable  in| 
be  safest  not  to  determine,  till  we 
story  to  which  this  phrase  seema 
allusion. 

Ver.  5817.  Bin  olde  Kaynard]  Ca( 
was  a  French  term  of  reproach,  whi< 
originally  derived  from  Canis,  Mt 
lowing  speech  it  would  be  endless  to 
imitations.    The  beginning  Is  from 
phrsstus,  quoted  by  St.  Jerome,  o.  J< 
<t^  Salisburp,  Polyorat  I.  vilL  c.  xl. 
it  ver.  8067>  et  soiv. 

Ver.  5882.  chamberere]    A  eikanUi^^^L    Fr. 

ans.  8853. 

Son  variet  et  sa  cfaamberic 
Aussi  sa  seur  et  sa  nourrics 
Et  sa  mere,  si  moult  n'est 

Rom.  de  la  R.  14480. 

Ver.  SOSa  in  the  apostles  name]  See.  1 

Ver.  6042.  Metellius]  This  story  is  told  ^Hnv.  Nst.1 
Hist  1.  xiv.  c.  I&  of  one  Mecmius  /  but  Chai 
fbllowed  Valerius  Maximus,  L  vL  a  & 

Ver.  6D49L  In  woman  vinolent]  Rom.  de  la  r} 

Car  puisque  femme  est  enyvrte 
El  n'a  point  en  soy  de  doffence.— 

Ver.  6065.  Seint  Joce]  or  Josse,  Sanetvs  JudoeuSt  wu  a 
Saint  of  Ponthieu.  Vocab.  HoffioL  prefixed  to  Meum^ 
EtpmoL  Fr, 

Ver.  6137.  visitations]  Ram  delaR.  1S49S. 

Souvent  voise  k  la  mere  Egliie, 
Et  face  visitations 
Aux  nopoes,  aux  procesdons, 
Aux  Jeux,  aux  festes,  aux  caroles^— 

Ver.  6161.  bobance]  Boasting,  pride.  Fa.  en  orgnal  «* 
en  bobans.  Froissart,  v.  iv.  c.  70.  In  the  Editt  it  is  *<»• 
tance.  The  thought  in  tho  next  lines  is  taken  from  Bm. 
delaR.  13914. 

Moult  a  sottris  povre  recours, 
Et  met  en  grand  perQ  la  druge, 
Qui  n'a  qu'ang  paxtuys  k  refaga. 

Ver.  6191—4.  These  four  lines  are  wantfaig  in  HSS.  I- 
Ask.  1.  2.  and  several  others.  And  so  are  the  tight  linei 
from  ver.  6201.  to  ver.  6208.  incL  They  oertainlj  mlgbt 
ver>'  well  be  spared. 

Ver.  6216.  with  his  fist]  MS.  A.  xeads-^  tte  Ifftfe-vti 
so  does  Ed.  Cs.  2.  with  the  addition  of  (what  was  at  first  a 
margmal  gloss)  on  the  Cheke.  In  support  of  this  reading 
it  may  be  observed,  that  Sir  Thomas  More,  among  otsaj 
Chaucerian  phrases,  has  this^  in  his  Mtrrf  Jest  ^aSer. 
Jeant  Sco. 

And  with  his  fist 
27pon  the  lyitt 
He  gave  him  Reh  a  blow.-— 
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T«'.6B^»opeii-hedod]  Thto  is  literally  from  Tal.  Max. 
LvLck  &  uzorem  dimisit,  quod  earn  capite  aperto  foris 
wmlam  cofpioTcrat.  He  fl^ves  the  reason  of  this  severity. 
Lex  «Bim  ttbl  meoe  tantum  praflnit  oculos,  qaibus  for- 
turn  taam  approbea.  His  deoorls  instrumenta  oompara : 
kiacttospc^oia,  AOi 

Tcr.  flSStti  a  smnmer-game}  This  expression,  I  suppose, 
look  itiriis  from  the  Summer  being  the  usual  season  for 
It  is  used  in  P.  P.  foL  xxviL 

I  bai*  lever  hers  an  harlotry,  or  a  Somers  gam»— 

I  itoiy  is  abo  from  YaL  Max.  1.  tL  a  3.  P.  Bempronius 
^«s-«aqjngem  repudtl  notA  affecit,  nihil  aliud  qnam 
lie  ludot  ansam  speotara 

Valerie^  and  Theophrast]  Some  account  has 
I  of  these  two  treatises  in  the  Discourse  &c  n.  191 
(rest  of  the  contents  of  this  TOlnme,  Hieronymus 
f/sr^aiaawN,  and  Tertullian  de  PaUio  are  suffl- 
f known;  and  so  are  the  letters  of  Eloiaa  and  Abe- 
Parables  of  Solomon,  and  Ovid's  Art  of  Love.    I 
*ef  no  Troiula^  but  one,  whose  book  Curandarum 
mtdiebriuM,  anU,   in,  et  pott  partum,  is 
1  fat  Mtdieot  antiquoi.  Ten.  1M7*    What  Is  meant 
^Crttipptu  I  cannot  guess. 

Tcr.  (BSB.  Which  book  was  ther]  I  have  here  departed 
the  MS8L  which  all  read,-~In  which  book  ther  was 
|(ttA— Pntaps,  howotrer,  it  might  be  sufSdent  to  put  a  fuU 
•lip  after  JoTinlan. 

T«.  6384.  exaItatlon3  In  the  old  Astrology,  a  Planet  was 
«U  to  be  in  its  Exaltation,  when  it  was  in  that  sign  of 
Mk  Zodiaa  in  which  it  was  supposed  to  exert  its  strongest 
MoeBea  The  opposite  sign  was  cslled  its  D^eetion,  as 
tetkat  tt  was  supposed  to  be  weakest.  To  take  the  instance 
lb  the  text,  the  Exaltation  of  Tenus  was  in  PUeet,  (see  also 
nr.  Ifltt^),  and  her  Dejection  of  oourse  in  Virgo.  But  in 
Tirgo  was  the  Exaltation  of  Mercury. 

She  is  the  welthe  and  the  rnjnge 
The  Inst  the  Joy  and  the  lyVi^ige 
Unto  Mercury. — 

Gevsr,  C8i\f.  Am.  1.  Til.  foL  147.    8o  In  ver.  1006&   Cancer 
ii  called  Joffts  exaftation. 

▼cr.  69(l&  Tho  redde  ho]  Most  of  the  following  Instanoes 
are  auBtioiied  In  the  Eptttota  VaUrii  ad  Rujlnum  de  non 
i  4Mmli  ugore.    See  also  Rom.  delaR.  914a  9615.  et  suIt. 

▼cr.  6389.  Of  Lima  —  and  of  Lucie]  In  the  EpUtola 
Ttkhi,  Ac;  M&  Btg»  IS.  D.  tU.  the  story  is  told  thus ; 
t«aM  Tiram  snum  Interfecit  qnem  nimis  odivit :  LueUia 
«nuB  qoem  nimis  amarlt.  Ilia  sponte  misouit  aoonita : 
hae  deeepta  fororem  propinaTit  pro  amoris  pooula  Lima 
mi.  Luna  In  many  MSS.  are  only  distinguishable  by  a 
aasU  rtroke  over  the  it  which  may  be  easily  oterlooked 
*1wrs  it  is,  and  supposed  where  it  is  not. 

Tcr.  6330.  Latamens]  In  M8&  Ask.  I.  S.  It  is  Lair^iut: 
hk  the  EpisMa  VaUrii  Just  dted,  Pavorlnui  flens  alt 
Arrifr-^ 

Tcr.635S.  mo  prorerbes]  For  the  following  aphorisms 
K«  ProT.  xxL  9.  19.  and  xL  83.  The  observation  in  ver. 
«M.  is  hi  HccodotuB.  B.  L  p.  &  Ed.  Wesseling. 

Vo;  6414.  The  Sompnour  herd  the  Frere  gale]  The  same 
•ord  occurs  below,  ver.  6DI8.  **  and  let  tho  Sompnour  pale.** 
In  both  places  it  seems  to  be  used  metaphorically.  Oalan, 
flAx.  lignlfies  eanert.  It  is  used  literally  in  the  Court  of 
l*rn,  T«r.  13B7>  where  the  nightingale  is  said— /o  one  and 
fiaU,  Um»ltBoame,JfightegaletOT2f{ghtengaU.  In  the 
I<ii.air&  at  gala  is  uhUare,  Oatti  more  exclamare/  and 
f/ssa  gai  /  OaUieiniuwu  Qndm.  And.  Lex.  Island. 

Vcr.  613ft  KiDf  Artour]  I  hope  tlut  Chaucer,  by  placing 
his  Elf-quane  In  tkt  dapet  of  Xing  Artour,  did  not  moan 
ta  iotimale  that  the  two  monarchies  were  equally  fabulous 
sad  TisioBary.  Master  Waet  has  Judged  mere  candidly 
i<  the  czplulta  of  enr  British  hero. 

Ke  tut  menaonge,  ne  tut  Teir ; 
Ne  tut  folic,  ne  tut  asTeir. 
Tant  out  U  conleor  cont^, 
BttftMoortantlabK* 


Pur  lea  contes  enbeleoar, 
Ke  tut  not  fait  &ble  sembler. 

Le  Brut  MS.  CMIon.    TiteU.  A.  7. 

Ter.  644L  faerie]  Fierie,  Fa.  from  Fie,  the  French  name 
for  those  fantastical  beings  which  in  the  Gothic  languages 
are  called  Alft,  or  Elvei.  The  corresponding  names  to  Fie, 
in  the  other  Romance  dialects,  are  Fata,  Itai..  and  HadOt 
Span,  so  that  it  is  probable,  that  all  three  are  derived 
from  the  Lat.  Faium,  which  In  the  barbarous  ages  was 
corrupted  into  Faiut  and  Fata.  Bee  Menage,  in  ▼.  Fas. 
Du  Cange,  in  v.  Fadub. 

Our  system  of  Faerie  would  have  been  much  more  com- 
plete, if  all  our  andent  writers  had  taken  the  same  lauda- 
ble pains  to  inform  us  upon  that  head,  that  Gervase  of  TU- 
bery  has  done.  Ot.  Imp.  Dec.  ill.  c.  61,  fl.  He  mentions  two 
species  of  Daemons  in  England,  which  I  do  not  recollect  to 
have  met  with  in  any  other  author.  The  first  are  those, 
q^os  OaUi  Jfeptunos,  Angli  PoRTmroe  nominanL  Of  the 
others  he  says— £«(  in  Anglid  quoddam  dcemonum  genus^ 
quod  tuo  idiomate  Grant  nominant,  adinttar  puUi  equina 
anniculi,  tibiit  ereetum^  oeulie  geintillantibus  Ac 

This  last  seems  to  hare  been  a  Daemon  tui  generis,  hot 
the  Portunus  appears  to  have  resembled  the  Oobelin,  aa 
described  by  Orderic.  Vital.  L  t.  p.  656.  Speakhig  of  the 
miracles  of  St.  Taurinus  at  Evreux  in  Normandy,  he  saya 
—Demon  enim,  quem  de  Dianae  phano  expulit,  adhuo  in 
e&dem  urbe  degit,  et  in  variis  frequenter  formls  apparens 
neminem  laedlt.  HuAo  vulgus  OobeUnum  *  apjKsllat,  et  per 
m^ita  Sancti  Taurlni  ab  humanA  la»ioiie  coeroituih  uaqua 
hodieaffirmat. 

In  the  same  manner  Gervase  says  of  the  PortunL  Id 
lllis  insitum  est.  nt  obsequi  possint  et  obesse  non  possint. 
He  adds  indeed  on  exception.  Terum  unicum  quasi  modu- 
lum  nocendi  habent.  Cum  enim  inter  amblguas  noctis 
tenebras  Angli  solitarli  quandoque  equltant,  Portu»tt#non- 
nunquam  invisus  equitanti  so  oopulat,  et  cum  diutius 
comitatur  euntem,  tandem  lorls  arreptis  equum  in  lutum 
ad  manum  ducit,  in  quo  dum  inflxiis  volutatur,  Portunut 
exlens  eexhinnum/acft,et  sic  hujusoemodi  ludibrio  humsr- 
nam  simpUcitatem  derldot— This  Is  exactly  such  a  prank 
as  our  Hob,  or  Hop,  goblin  was  used  to  play.  See  the  Mid- 
summer IfighVs  Dream.  A.  2.  &  1.  and  Drayton's  Nym- 
phidia  f. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  Porfwnt,  according  to 
Gervase,  were  of  the  true  Faery  siae,  staturd  pusilli  dimi- 
dium  pottieis  non  kabenles.  But  then  indeed  they  were 
senili  vuUu,/aeie  eorrugatd.  In  Dec  L  o.  18.  he  describes 
another  species  of  harmless  Daemons,  caUed^0U«(i.  Equita 
FoUet&Fa.    FoIettllTAL. 

The  Inctdms  mentioned  below,  Tsr.  6468.  was  a  Faery  of 
not  quito  so  harmless  a  nature.  He  succeeded  to  the  ancient 
Fatini,  and  like  them  was  supposed  to  inflict  that  oppres- 
sion, which  goes  under  tho  name  of  the  BphitUUs,  or  Night' 
mare.  Pliny  calls  the  Ephialtes  Faunorum  in  quiets 
ludibrio.  N.  H.  L  Sfi.  x.  The  Incubus  howeTor,  as  Chaucer 
Insinuates,  exerted  his  powers  for  looe  as  well  aa  /or  hate. 
Gervas.  Tilber.  Dec  L  c  17*  Vidimus  quosdam  Daemones 
tanto  xelo  mulieres  amare  quod  ad  inaudita  prorumpunt 
ludibria,  et  cum  ad  concubitum  earum  accedunt  mirA 
mole  ess  opprimunt,  nee  ab  aliis  videntur. 

Ter.  6457.  undermeles]  The  undermele,  L  e.  undem- 
meU,  was  the  dinner  of  our  ancestors.  See  the  note  on 
ver.  8136. 

Ter.  6466.  came  riding  fro  river}  Or,  Ao  <*«  river,  as  It 
is  in  some  MSS.  It  means  /irom  hawking  at  teaier-/ovL 
Froissart,  v.  i.  c  140.  Le  Comte  de  Flandres  estoit  tou^jours 
en  riviere-^un  Jour  ad-vint  qu'il  alia  voUer  en  la  riviere— et 
getta  son  fauconnier  un  faucon  apres  le  heron,  et  le  Comter 
anssi  un— So  in  c.  210.  he  aays,  that  Edward  IIL  had  with 
him  in  his  army— trente  fauoonniers  h  choral,  charges 

*  GobeUnum.  v.  Dn  Cange.  Gloss.  Gr.  t*  KoCoXm. 
t  I  shall  here  correct  a  mistake  of  my  own  in  the  Dis- 
course die  n.  23.  I  have  supposed  that  Shaluspeare  might 
have  followed  Drayton  In  his  Faery  system.  I  have  since 
observed  that  Don  Quixot,  which  was  not  published  till  16Q.5, 
is  dted  in  the  Npm^^idia,  whereas  we  have  an  Edition  of  tha 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  in  1600.  So  that  Drayton  un- 
doubtedly followed  Shakespeare. 
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d'olaeanz,  et  blen  mtxante  ooup1«s  de  forts  chiens  et 
aatoDt  de  levriers :  dont  il  allolt,  ohaoun  jour,  on  en  chace 
on  en  riviere^  ainal  que  il  luy  plaiaoit.  Sire  Thopae  is 
deecribed  as  following  this  knightly  sport,  Ter.  13093^ 

He  conde  hunte  at  the  wilde  dere, 

And  ride  on  haukingybr  the  rivert 

With  grey  goshauk  on  honde. 

t  m  6710.  Ful  eelde  up  riseth]  Dante,  Puxg.  vU.  181. 

Rade  tolte  riiuige  per  li  rami 
L'humana  probitate :  et  qneato  Tuole 
Quel  die  la  da,  perche  da  le  si  chiamL 


Yer.  674L  For  gentillesie]  A  great  deal  of  this  reasoning 
Is  copied  from  Boethius  de  ConsoL  1.  iiL  Pr.  &  fiee  also 
H.  R.  8180,  tc  seit 

For  villanie  maketh  Tilleine, 

And  by  his  dedes  a  diorle  is  seine,  ftc 

Yer.  8777*  Poverte  is  hateful  good]  In  this  oommendation 
of  Poverty,  our  author  seems  plainly  to  have  had  in  view 
the  following  passage  of  a  fabulous  oonferenoe  betwem  the 
Empcrour  Adrian  and  Secundus  the  philosopher,  reported 
by  Yinoent  of  Beauvais,  Spec.  Hielor.  I.  x.  o.  71<  Quid  est 
Paupertasf  Odibile  bonuM/  sanitatis  mater;  remntio 
ouranim;  sapientia  repertrix  s  negotinm  sine  damno; 
poseeuio  absque  ealumniaf  sine  soUioitudine  felicltas. 
What  Yinoent  has  there  published  appears  to  have  been 
extracted  from  a  laiger  collection  of  Onomee  under  the 
name  of  Secundus^  which  are  still  extant  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  Bee  Fabric  Bib.  Gr.  1.  vi.  o.  x.  and  M&  Harl.  3891 
The  author  of  Pierce  Ploughman  has  quoted  and  para- 
phrased the  same  passage,  foL  7& 

Yer.  6781.  elenge]  Strange  /  probably  from  the  old  Fa. 
€$Mngni.    So  in  the  Cuokow  and  Nightingale,  ver.  11& 

Tfaj  songes  ben  so  Oenge  in  good  Iky 

And  in  P.  P.  fol.  3.  U 

Where  the  cat  is  a  Idten,  the  oouzt  is  AiU  denge. 

Bee  also  foL  46.  b.    [Bee  the  GloaSi  in  v.  Elengew  Add.  notci 
Ed.l79e.: 

Yer.  0797*  For  filthe,  and  elde  also,  so]  Though  none  of 
the  MSSb  that  I  have  seen,  authorise  the  insertion  of  the 
second  so,  It  seems  absolutely  necessary. 

Yer.  6868.  anctorltees]  Auetoritat  was  the  omial  word 
for  what  we  call  a  text  of  Scripture.  MS.  HarU  106.  la 
Expositio  auctoritatie^  Majos  gaudium  super  uno  peoca- 
tore.  Ibid.  81.  Expositio  mutcrUatiM,  Stmttt  populus  de 
longe  &a 

Yer.  6931.  the  nale]  the  Ale-house,  P.  P.  foL  38.  b. 

And  than  satten  some  and  songe  at  the  note. 

Skinner  supposes  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  <nn-a2«,  which  Is  not 
impossible.  [See  the  Gloss,  in  v.  Nale.  Add.  note.  Ed.l79B.] 

Yer.  6989.  an  old  ribibe]  He  calls  her  below,  ver.  7155. 
an  olde  reMrJke.  They  were  both  names  for  the  same 
musical  instrument.  See  Menage,  in.  v.  Rd^ee.  Ribeba,  In 
the  Decameron,  ix.  5.  is  rendered  by  Ma^on,  the  old  French 
translator.  Rebec  and  Ouileme.  Chaucer  uses  also  the 
diminutive  RibibUt  ver.  3331.  4395b  How  this  instrument 
came  to  be  put  for  an  old  woman,  I  cannot  guess,  unless 
perhaps  from  its  shrillness.  An  old  writer,  quoted  by  Du 
Cange,  in  v.  Baddosa,  has  the  following  lines  in  his  deecrip- 
tion  of  a  Concert 

Quidam  rdMceam  areoabant 
MuUebremvocemetMyingenies 

Yer.  6090.  wariangles]  I  have  nothing  to  say  either  in 
refutation  or  support  of  Mr.  Speght's  explanation  of  this 
word — **  A  kind  of  birds  full  of  noise,  and  very  ravenous, 
preying  upon  others,  which  when  they  have  taken,  they 
use  to  hang  upon  a  thome  or  pricke,  and  teare  them  in 
peeoes,  and  devour  them.  And  the  common  opinion  is, 
that  the  thome,  whereupon  they  thus  fasten  them  and 
CAt  them,  is  afterward  poisonsome.  In  Staffordshire  and 
Shropshire  the  name  is  common.**— except  that  Cotgrave, 
in  his  Fa.  Diet,  explains  Arneat  to  signify  The  ravenous 
bird  called  a  Shrike,  Nfnmurder^  Warinngle.— [See  the 
Okws.  iu  V.  Wariangles.  Add.  note^  Ed.  1798.] 


Yer.  7018.  to  hevy  or  to  bote]  We  have  nearly  the 
expression  in  Froissart^  v.  L  o.  929i  ne  laissoient  liens  h 
prendrei  ell  n'estoit  frop  chaud,  trop  froid,  on  trap  peeamt 

Yer.  7099.  As  to  the  Phitonesse  did  Samuel]  So  M&  A 
The  Editt.  read. 

As  the  Phitonesse  did  to  Samuel— 

which  is  certainly  wrong.  See  I  Sam.  xxvilL  Our  rathfor 
uses  Phitonesse  for  Pyihonesse,  H.  F.  lit  171-  And  m  does 
Qower,  Cot\f.,  AnumL  foL  Ua 

The  Phitonesse  in  Samaiy.— 

Yer.  7145k  liard]  A  common  appdiative  for  a  hone,  trtKa 
its  grep  cQlour,  as  ba^fard  was  from  bagL.  Sea  before,  Ver. 
4113.    P.  P.foL98. 

He  lyght  downe  of  liarde  and  laddeUm  in  Ids  hand. 

Bp.  Donglai^  in  his  Yirgil,  usually  puts  liart  for  albus, 
incanuSt  Ao. 

Yer.  7164.  thou  olde  very  trate]  So  MSBL  a  I.  Ask.  1. 2.  | 
and  Ed.  Ca.  9.  The  later  Editt.  read  viritrate  in  one  wcwd. 
We  may  suppose  trate  to  be  used  for  trot,  a  common  term 
for  an  old  woman.  Keysler,  Antiq.  SepL  p.  <503.  refers  it 
to  the  same  original  with  the  Gemuui  Drud,  or  Drmt ; 
Saga, 

Yer.  7269.  And  now  hath  Sathanas,  saith  be]  So  MS& 
C  1.  Ask.  1.  8.  I  have  put  these  two  lines  In  a  parentheds 
as  he  refers  to  the  narrator,  the  Sompnour. 

Yer.  7977«  A  twenty  thousand]  I  have  added  A  tar  tbs 
sake  of  the  vwse.  Chaucer  frequently  prefixes  it  to 
Nouns  of  number.    See  ver.  106i97* 

And  up  fhey  risen,  wel  a  ten  or  twelve. 

Yer.  7999.  To  trentals]  Un  trentel^  Fa.  was  a  aervioe  of 
thirty  Masses,  which  were  usually  celebrated,  upon  as 
many  different  days,  for  the  dead.  Du  Cange,  in  v. 
TasNTALa. 

Yer.  7387.  Aakannoe  that  he  wolde  for  hem  preye]  Tbs 
Gloeflary  interprets  ascaunee  to  mean  a^cew,  aside,  side- 
ways ;  in  a  side  view ;  upon  what  authority  I  know  not. 
It  will  be  better  to  examine  the  other  passages  in  whi^ 
the  same  word  oocurs,  before  we  determine  the  sense  of  it 
See  var.  16306. 

Aseaunoefbai  craft  is  so  light  to  lere. 

Tro.L98ft. 

Ascaunee,  to  I  is  this  not  wise^  spoken  ? 

Ibid.  898. 

Ascaunee,  what,  may  I  not  stonden  hsfe  ? 

Lydg;  Trag.  fol.  136.  b. 

AKOunee  I  am  of  manen  most  dunmgeaUa. 

In  the  first  and  last  instance,  as  well  as  in  the  tpxt, 
ascaunee  seems  to  signify  simply  as  ifs  quasL  In  the  two 
others  it  signifiee  a  little  more ;  as  if  to  sap.  This  latter 
signification  may  be  clearly  eetabliahed  from  the  third 
line,  which  in  the  Italian  original  (Filostrato  di  Boccacdo. 
LLi  stands  thus: 

QiMUf  dieesse,  e  no  d  si  pno  stazef 

So  that  caeaunee  is  there  equivalent  to  quasi  dietose  la 
Italian. 

As  to  tbo  Etymology  of  this  word  I  must  oonfeas  myself 
more  at  a  lorn  I  observe  however  that  one  of  a  similsr 
form  in  the  Teutonic  has  a  similar  signifloatioo.  Ais- 
kacks;  Quasi,  quasi  vera.  Kilian.  Our  as  ia  the  same 
with  als.  Tkut.  and  Sax.  It  Is  only  a  further  oomption 
of  ai  so.  Perhaps  therefore  ascaunee  may  have  been  origi- 
nally a  Is-kansse.    Kansse  in  T  rut.  is  Chanee  Fn.  and  EiMi>i 

I  will  Just  add,  that  this  very  rare  phrase  wua  also  used, 
as  I  suspect,  by  the  Author  of  the  Contimuatiom  of  <*# 
Canterbury  Tales,  first  printed  by  Mr.  Urry.  ProL  ver.  3SI. 

And  al  ofoaimee  she  loved  him  w«l,  aha  toke  him  Iqr  the  swere 

It  Is  printed  a  staunee, 

Yer.  7389L  A  Goddes  kicbel]  "  It  was  oUIed  a  Goddcv 
kichel,  because  Godfathers  and  Godmothen  used  ocm    J 
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I   monlytofffTe  one  of  them  to  their  Godchildren,  when 

•  tfaey  aeked  Meaing.'*  Sp.    And  ao  we  are  to  suppoeo  a 

•  Goddee  htdtpeny,  in  rer.  7331.  was  called  for  the  tame 
Ao.  Bot  this  is  ua  gratis  dietum,  I  beUeve.  The 
is  French,  and  the  true  meaning  of  it  Is  explained 

bj  K.  de  la  Monnoye  in  a  note  upon  the  Conte*  de  B.  2>. 
FtritrM,  t.  IL  p.  107.  BtlU  strrure  dt  JMeu]  Bxpression 
da  petit  peuple,  qui  raporte  pleusement  tont  it  Dieu. — 
Rkn  nlest  pins  common  dans  la  bouche  des  bonnes  vieillesb 
qoe  cee  cqwoes  d^IIobraTMnes :  II  m'en  couU  uh  bel  ecu 
d£  Di€u  f  II  lu  me  rute  qut  se  pauvre  etsfant  de  Dieu  / 
DtmeM  atoi  une  benite  aumine  deJHeu, 

Tcr.  7442.  Hfty  yere]  See  Dn  Gauge,  in  t.  SaiiracTA. 
I^BenUar  honours  and  immunities  were  granted  by  the 
Role  cf  BL  Benedict  to  those  Monks,  qui  qutnqvaginta 
anm0t  in  ordine  exegeranU  quae  annum  Jubikntm  exegiite 
wulgo  dicitmus.  It  is  probable  that  some  similar  regulation 
obtained  in  the  other  Ordera 

Ver.  7«B&  mendiaBts]  In  Ma  A.  it  is  mendinanU,  both 
hsre  and  below,  rer.  7494.  which  leading,  though  not 
sgn— ble  to  analogy,  is  perhaps  the  true  one,  as  I  find  the 
«<ord  OQOstaaUy  ao  spelled  in  the  Stat  12  R.  IL  o.  7>  8, 

i^ia 

Ver.TSlI.  Jorlnian]  Against  whom  St  Jerome  wrote; 
ST.  pcrliapa,  tlie  supposed  Emperour  of  that  name  in  the 
(ketfa  Romtanarum,  c.  liz.  whose  story  was  workL-d  up  into 
a  Mcrmtttjf,  under  the  title  of  L'orgueil  et  priiompiion  de 
rSmpertur  Jinfinien—k  19  personages.  It  was  printed  at 
Lima,  1981.  Bra  rar  une  vieilte  e&pie,  Du  Yerdier,  in  v. 
Jomnm.  The  same  story  is  told  of  a  Robert  King  qf 
Sicily,  in  an  old  English  poem.  M&  Hart  1701.  Mr. 
WsrtoB  has  given  large  extracts  from  an  Oxford  TAB.  as  I 
■ipposa,  ni  the  same  poem.  Hist  of  Eng.  Po.  p.  184. 

Tcr.  7M4.  of  f  ul  gret  reTerenoe]  The  Editt.  have  changed 
this  to/U  Uieli  but  the  readhig  of  the  M8S.  may  stand,  if 
it  be  understood  ironically. 

Ter.  TmiL  As  saith  Senek]  This  story  is  told  by  Seneca, 
de  Ird,  L  i.  a  xvL  of  Cn.  Piao.  It  is  also  told  of  an  Em- 
pcnvr  Era^ua,  Oetta  Bomanarum,  cap.  cxL 

▼cr.  7Qi&  Irooa  Gambyaes]  This  story  is  also  in  Seneca, 
L  fli.  &  zIt.    It  dilTers  a  little  from  one  in  Herodotus.  L  UL 

▼cr.  7857.  Bingeth  Placebo]  The  allusion  is  to  an  Anthem 
in  tlie  RomiA  chnrah,  from  Psalm  oxvi^  9.  which  in  the 
Tal^te  stands  thus :  Placebo  Domino  in  regUme  vivontnu 
Denes  the  complacent  brother  in  the  MarehanVe  Tale  is 


Yv.  7BGL  the  river  of  Glsen]  It  is  called  Opndes  in 
Seoeea,  Itk  eft  e.  xxL  and  in  Herodotus.  L  i. 

Ysr.  7WB.  That  wimmen]  So  the  best  MS&  agreeably  to 
the  aotfcfors  lost  quoted.    The  Editt  have- 
That  flien  might  ride  and  wade  &e. 

flir  X  Manderile  tells  the  story  of  the  Euphnttes  ;— 
"beoaaee  thai  he  bad  sworn,  that  ho  sholde  putte  the 
rycre  in  andie  poynt  that  a  womman  myghte  wel  passe 
thsra.  witbooten  castynge  of  of  hire  clothes.**  p.  49. 

Yer.  TTlOi  the  letter  of  our  sele]  There  is  a  letter  of  this 
Mad  in  Stevens,  8upp.  to  Dugd.  voL  U.  App.  p.  370. 
Prmtres  Preedieatoree,  Warwico.  admittunt  Thomam  Can- 
izersm  ^na  Agnetem  ad  partielpationem  omnium 
operum  etmventdt  tjuedem.  It  is  under  seal  of 
the  Prior,  4  Non.  Octob.  An.  Dom.  1347. 

Tcr.  7740L  The  remainder  of  this  tale  is  omitted  in  MS& 
B.  G.  and  Bod.  0.  and  instead  of  it  they  give  ua  the  fol- 
bviag  teflw  and  impotent  conelueion. 

He  se  ^md  nort  ellis  for  bis  sermon 

To  part  among  his  brethren  when  he  cam  home. 

And  thus  is  this  tale  Idoo. 

Per  we  wete  almost  att  the  tonn. 

I  ealy  mention  this  to  shew  what  liberties  some  Oopyista 
kavB  taken  with  oar  anth<v. 

Yer.  7879-  Were  newe  spoused]  It  has  been  observed  in 
WL  eprm  vcr.  8IS.  that  Chaucer  frequently  omits  the 
taiaidnc  Plranoun  before  his  Yerba    The  instanoea  there  i 


cited  were  of  Personal  Pronomis.  In  this  line  and  some 
others,  which  I  shall  point  out  herok  the  Relatives  who  or 
which  are  omitted  in  the  same  manner.  See  ver.  7411. 
1303&  10049. 

Yer.  7910.  Lynyan]  or  Linian,  The  person  meant  was 
an  eminent  Lawyer,  and  made  a  great  noise,  as  we  si^,  in 
his  time.  Bis  name  of  late  has  been  so  little  known,  that 
I  believe  nobody  has  been  angry  with  the  Editt  for  calling 
him  Livian..  There  is  some  account  of  him  in  Panxirolus, 
de  CU  Leg.  Interpret.  L  iii.  o.  xxv.  Joannes,  a  Lignanor  agrl 
Mediolanensia  vioo,  oriundus.  et  ob  id  Lignanue  dictus 
&o.  One  of  his  works  entitled,  *•  Tractatut  de  Bello"  is 
extant  in  MS.  Reg.  13.  B.  ix.  He  compiled  it  at  Bologna 
in  the  year  1360. 

He  was  not  however  a  mere  Lawyer.  Chancer  speaks  of 
him  as  excelling  also  in  Philoiophie,  and  so  does  his  epi- 
taph, ap.  PansiroLL  o. 


Gloria  Lignanl,  tltulo  deooratus  utroque, 

Leglbus  et  sacro  Canone  dives  erat. 
Alter  Azistoteles,  Bippocras  erat  et  Ptolomsena 

The  only  specimen  of  his  Philosophy  that  I  have  met 
with  is  in  MS.  HarL  1006.  It  is  an  Astrological  work, 
entitled.  **  Conclusiones  Judicii  composite  perDomnum 
Johannem  de  Lyviano  (1.  Lgntano)  super  coronacione 
Domni  Urbani  Pape  YI.  A.  D.  137&  xviii  April.  &c.  cum 
Diagrammate."  He  also  supported  the  election  of  Urban 
as  a  Lawyer.  Pansirol.  1.  c.  et  AnnaL  Ecdes.  a  HaynaJd(\ 
tom.  xvii.  He  must  therefore  have  lived  at  least  to  1978, 
though  in  the  printed  epitaph  he  is  said  to  have  died  in 
1368,  XVI  Febr. 

Yer.  79S^«  To  Emelle  ward]  One  of  the  r^ons  of  Italy 
was  called  JEmilia,  from  the  Via  JBmilia^  which  crossed 
it  from  Placentia  to  Rimini.  Placentia  stood  upon  the 
Po.  Pitiso.  Lex.  Ant  Rom.  in  v.  Yia  Emilia.  Petrarch *s 
description  of  this  part  of  the  course  of  the  Po  is  a  little 
diflTerent  He  speaks  of  it  as  dividing  the  ^millan  and 
Flaminian  regions  from  Yenlce— ^m/<tom  aique  Fla- 
miniam  Fenetiamque  ditcriminane.  But  our  Author'a 
Emelie  is  plainly  taken  from  him. 

As  the  following  Tale  is  almost  wholly  translated  from 
Petraroh.  (see  the  Discourse  ftc.  9*  zz.)  it  would  be  endless 
to  cite  particular  passages  from  the  original,  especially  aa 
it  is  printed  in  all  the  Editions  of  Petrarch*s  works.  It  is 
thero  entitled,  De  obedientid  etjide  uxorid  Mgthologia. 

Yer.  8136.  The  time  of  undeme]  The  Gloesary  explains 
this  rightly  to  mean  the  third  hour  of  Ms  day,  or  nine  qf 
the  dock.  In  ver.  88A7t  where  this  word  is  used  again,  the 
original  has— Aora  tertia.  In  this  place  it  has— Aora 
prandii.  From  whence  we  may  collect  that  in  Chaucer's 
time  the  third  hour,  or  undeme,  waa  the  usual  hour  of 
dinner. 

I  have  never  met  with  any  Etymology  of  this  word 
undernct  but  the  following  passage  might  lead  one  to  sus- 
pect that  it  had  some  reference  to  undemoon.  '*  In  the 
town-book  belonging  to  the  Corporation  of  Stanford,  88  E. 
lY.  it  is  ordeyned,  that  no  person  opyn  ther  sack,  or  set 
ther  com  to  sale  afore  Hour  of  Ten  of  the  Bell,  or  els  the 
Undemone  Bell  be  rongyn.**  Peck's  Dosld.  Cur.  vol.  i.  B. 
vi.  p.  36.  In  the  Islandic  Diet  Ondveme  is  rendered  Jf  ans 
dieL 

Yer.  8268.  ful  of  nouehee]  The  common  reading  is 
ouches  i  but  I  have  retained  the  reading  of  the  best  MS8. 
as  it  may  possibly  assist  somebody  to  discover  the  moaning 
of  the  word.  I  observe  too  that  it  is  so  written  in  the 
Inventory  of  the  effects  of  Henry  Y.  Rot  ParL  8  H.  YI. 
n.  31.  **  Item  6  Broches  et  nouches  d*or  gamix  de  divers 
gamades  pois  31^  d'or  pris  35*. 

Yer.  8466.  of  Pavie]  When  the  text  of  this  tale  waa 
printed.  I  had  not  sufficiently  adverted  to  the  reading  of 
the  best  MSS.  which  is  uniformly  Pant*.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  it  should  be  Panik  both  here  and  below,  ver. 
864a  8814.  as  In  Petraroh  the  Marquisses  sister  is  said  to 
be  married  to  the  Count  de  Panieo.  In  Boocaoe  it  Is  di 
Panagon 

Yer.  8614.  his  message]  His  messenger.    See  below,  ver. 
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88S3.    Mestafft  wgs  oommonly  lued  for  Metsager  by  the 
French  Poets.    Du  Cangei  in  v.  MisaACiARius. 

Ver.  89I&  as  ye  han  do  mo]  For,  me.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  licentious  corruptions  of  Orthography,  that  I  remem- 
ber to  hare  observed  in  Chaucer.  All  that  can  be  said  in 
excuse  of  him  is  that  the  old  Poets  of  other  countries  have 
not  been  more  scrupulous.  Quadrio  has  a  long  chapter, 
L.  iL  Dist.  iv.  cap.  iv.  upon  the  Licences  taken  by  the 
Italian  Poets,  and  especially  Dante,  the  most  licentious, 
as  he  says,  of  them  all,  /or  the  sake  cf  Rime,  As  long  a 
chapter  might  easily  be  filled  with  the  irregularities  which 
the  old  French  Poets  committed  for  the  same  reason.  It 
should  seem,  that,  while  Orthography  was  so  variable,  as 
it  was  in  all  the  living  European  languages  before  the 
invention  of  Printing,  the  Poets  thought  it  generally  ad- 
Tiseable  to  sacrifice  propriety  of  Spelling  to  exactness  of 
Riming.  Of  tlie  formw  offence  there  were  but  few 
Judges ;  the  latter  was  obvious  to  the  eye  of  every  reader. 

Ver.  9064.  Lest  Chlohevaohe]  This  excellent  reading  is 
restored  upon  the  authority  of  the  best  M8S.  instead  of 
the  common  one,  Cheehifaee.  The  allusion  is  to  the  sub- 
ject of  an  old  Ballad,  which  is  still  preserved  in  M&  HarL 
S2S1.  foL  870.  b.  It  hi  a  kind  of  Pageant,  in  which  two 
Beasts  are  introduced,  called  Bpeome  and  Chichetfoche. 
The  first  is  supposed  to  feed  upon  obedient  husbands^  and 
the  other  upon  ptUient  wives  t  and  the  humour  of  the 
liiece  consists  In  representing  Bicome  as  pampered  with  a 
superfluity  of  food,  and  Chtdtrvache  as  half  starved. 

In  btowe's  Catalogue  of  Lydgate's  works,  at  the  end  of 
Bpoght's  Edit,  of  Chaucer,  there  is  one  entiUed  •*</ 
twBO  monstrous  beasts  Bicome  and  Chich^aehe."  It  Is  not 
Improbable  that  Lydgate  translated  the  Ballad  now  extant 
from  some  older  French  Poem,  to  which  Chaucer  alludes. 
The  name  of  Ch  iekevache  is  French ;  Vacca  parca. 

Ver.  9060.  aventaille]  The  forepart  qf  the  armour.  Sk. 
He  deduces  it  from  avanU  But  ventaiUe  was  the  common 
name  for  that  aperture  in  a  close  helmet  through  which 
the  wearer  was  to  breathe,  Nioot,  in  v ;  si>  that  perhaps 
aveniaiUe  meant  originally  an  hehnet  with  such  an  aper. 
ture  ;  «n  heaume  d  ventaitte, 

Ver.  908&  and  wringe,  and  waille]  Beside  the  MSS.  G. 
1.  Ask.  1.  9.  and  others,  we  have  the  authority  of  both 
Cax  ton's  Editt  for  concluding  the  Clerkes  Tale  in  this 
manner.  I  my  nothing  of  the  two  EUlitt  by  Pynmn,  as 
they  arc  mere  copies  of  Caxton's  second.  But  I  must  not 
conceal  a  circumi»tance,  which  seems  to  contradict  the 
supposition  that  the  Mnrehant's  Pruh^ue  followed 
immediately.  In  those  same  MtiS.  the  following  Stanza  is 
interposed. 

This  worthy  Clerk  whan  ended  was  his  tale. 

Our  Hoflte  saide  and  swore  by  cockes  bones. 

Me  were  lever  than  a  barrel  of  ale 

My  wif  at  home  had  herd  this  legend  ones ; 

This  is  a  gentil  tale  for  the  nones, 

A I  to  my  purpos,  wiste  ye  my  wtUe, 

BvLt  thing  that  wol  not  be,  let  it  be  sUIIe. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  genuineness  of  these 
lines,  they  can  at  best,  in  my  opinion,  be  considered  as  a 
fragment  of  an  unfinished  Prologue,  which  Chaucer  might 
once  have  intended  to  place  at  the  end  of  the  Clerkts  tale. 
When  he  determined  to  connect  that  tale  with  the  Mar- 
ehant's  in  another  manner,  he  may  be  supposed,  notwith- 
standing, to  have  left  this  Stanxa  for  the  present  uncan- 
celled in  his  MS.  He  has  made  use  of  the  thought,  and 
some  of  the  lines,  in  the  Prologue  which  oonnects  the 
3f(m^/ Tale  with  Melibee,  ver.  13895— lapoa 

The  two  additional  Stanzas,  which  were  first  printed  in 
Ed.  Drr.  from  MS.  F.  (II.  1.  in  Urry's  List)  and  which 
serve  to  introduce  the  Frankelein's  tale  next  to  the 
Cterkes,  are  evidently,  I  think,  spnrions.  They  are  not 
found,  as  I  rooolleot,  in  any  M&  except  that  cited  by  Mr. 
Urry  and  M&  B  If  these  two  MSS.  were  of  much 
greater  age  and  authority  than  they  really  are,  they  would 
weigh  but  little  in  opposition  to  the  number  and  character  of 
ChoMtt  MSS.  in  which  these  Stanzas  are  wanting,  and  in 
«-hich  the  MarcnnnCs  tide  stands  next  to  the  Clerkes. 

Another  proof  of  the  spuriousneaa  of  these  Btanaas  is. 


that  they  are  almost  entirely  made  np  of  Ihiea  taken 
from  the  Prologue,  which  in  this  Edition,  upon  the 
authority  of  the  best  MS&  is  prefixed  to  the  8quieretTai». 
See  below,  ver.  10301. 

Ver.  9172.  Ne  take  no  wif]  What  follows  to  ver.  9199 
incL  is  taken  from  the  Liber  aureolus  Theopkrasti  de 
nuptiiSt  as  quoted  by  Hieronymus,  contra  Jovinianum, 
and  from  thence  by  John  of  Salisbury,  Polycrat  L  viii.  c. 
xL  Quod  si  propter  dfspensation^m  domus,  et  languorU 
solatia,  et  fugam  solitudiniSt  dueuntur  uxores,  mtdts 
melius  dispensed  servus  JUielis,  die  Assidere  autrm 
ergrotanti  magis  possunt  amiei  et  vemula  ben^fUiis 
obligali  quam  Ula,  qua  nobis  impulet  loekryssos  suae,  Ac. 

Ver.  9180.  many  a  day]  After  this  verse  in  the  oonunon 
Editt.  are  these  two. 

And  if  thou  take  to  thee  a  wife  nntrew 
FuU  oftentime  it  shall  thee  soie  row. 

In  MSS.  A.  C.  and  B.  a.  th^  stand  thn»— 

And  if  thou  take  a  wif  bs  wd  ywar 
Of  on  ff  which  I  declare  ne  dar. 

In  MSa  C.  L  HA.  D.  thus— 

And  if  thou  take  a  wif  of  heys  lynage 
She  ahal  be  hauteyn  and  of  gret  costage. 

In  MS.  B.  8.  thus— 

And  if  thou  take  a  wif  in  thhi  age  olda  , 

Ful  lightly  mayst  thou  be  a  cokewold. 

In  MSS.  Ask.  1.  9.  E.  H.  B.  (,V.  o.  and  both  Cftxtea'k  i 
Editt.  they  are  entirely  omitted,  and  so  I  believe  they   I 
should  be.    If  any  one  of  these  couplets  should  be  allowed   i 
to  be  from  the  hand  of  Chaucer,  it  can  only  be  considered 
as  the  opening  of  a  new  argument,  which  the  autlior.  for 
some  reason    or  other,    immediately  abandoned,    and 
oonsequently  wonld  have  cancelled,  if  he  had  lived  to  pub- 
lish his  work. 

are 


Ver.  9236.  Lo  how  that  Jacob]  The  same  Instant 
quoted  in  Melibeust  p.  831 

Ver.  9iK.  As  saith  Seriek]  In  Marg.  C.  1.  Sicut  nihil 
superins  benigna  oonjuge^  ita  nihil  est  crudelius  inft 
rouliere.    Seneca. 

Var.  Sfi5\.  as  Caton  bif]  L  e.  biddeth.  Bee  the  n.  on 
ver.  187.    The  Une  referred  to  is  quoted  in  Marg.  C  1. 

Uzoris  lingnam,  si  frugi  est,  ferre  memento. 

It  is  Id  L.  i'lL  DIst.  20. 

V<T.  9SC9.  If  thou  lovest  thyself]  The  allosMm  Is  t0 
Ephes.  V.  2fr  He  that  loveth  his  wife,  loveth  himself.  The 
MSS.  read— If  thou  lovest  thyself  thou  lovest  thy  wif— 
which,  I  think,  is  certainly  wrong.  I  have  printed,  from 
conjecture  onlj— love  thou  tkp  wif.  But  upon  reooesider- 
ing  the  passage,  I  think  it  nuiy  be  brought  still  nearer  to 
the  Apostles  doctrine  by  writing— Thou  lovest  thyself,  if 
thou  lovest  thy  wif. 

Ver.  9996.  Wades  bote]  Upon  this  Bfr.  Speght  ramarks 
as  follows :  **  Coiiceming  Wade  and  his  bote  ceiled  Golnge- 
lot,  as  also  his  straunge  exploits  in  the  same,  beoanae  the 
matter  is  long  and  fabulous,  I  pass  it  over.*— ranfamas 
rem  tam  negligenter  f  Mr.Spcght  probably  did  not  foresee, 
that  Posterity  would  be  as  much  obliged  lo  him  for  a  Utile 
of  ih\%/abulous  matter  oonconing  Wade  and  his  boU^  sa 
for  the  gravest  of  his  annotations.  The  story  of  Wade  Is 
mentioned  again  by  our  author  in  hia  Troilns,  UL  6IA. 

He  songe,  she  playede,  he  tolde  a  iaJkof  ITadc 

It  is  there  put  proverbially  for  any  romantic  kUiorp  ;  hat 
the  allusion  in  the  present  passage  to  Wadet  bote  caa 
hardly  be  explained,  without  a  morepartloularknowledcs 
of  his  adventures,  than  we  are  now  likely  crer  to  atuii>< 

Ver.   9346.  dinpntison]     Disputation.     So  rwt.  1 1  Ml 
15244.    See  Gower,  Conf.  Am.  fuL  15.  b. 

In  great  despuiesom  they  wtra- 

andfoL150.b.  151.  b. 
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Vcr.  M08L  A  oiildorter]  So  M&  A.  Soe  tbe  note  on  ver. 
Tor.  MIO.  a  man  !a  wood]  In  BfSb  A.  mannishtwed  /  in 


Tcr.  ftSM.  N«  b«  TheodoniM]  Th^  person  is  mentioned 
stain  as  a  fanums  trumpeter  in  the  H.  of  F.  III.  IBS.  but 
upon  wliat  aothoiritj  I  x«aUy  do  not  Icnow.  I  should  sus- 
pect that  omr  author  met  with  him,  and  the  anecdote 
sIlDdMl  to.  In  some  BomtnUie  HUtorjf  of  Thebes. 

Ht  Is  prefljced  to  proper  names  emphatioally,  according 
to  the  Saxon  usaffe.  Bee  before,  ver.  9842.  him  Holofemes ; 
fv.  0I7*  Aim  Mardochee :  and  below,  ver.  9606. 

Of  htn  PhOologle  and  Mm  Mercury. 

Tcr.  9RBB:  As  that  she  bare  it]  As  this  Ihie  is  not  only  in 
all  the  best  MSS.  but  also  in  Edit.  Ga.  S.  it  seems  very  ex- 
tnerdfaiary  that  the  later  Editions  should  have  exchanged 
it  for  the  following. 

8o  fresh  she  was  and  thereto  so  Ueaad. 

Tcr.  985a  his  senrloe  bedeth]  Pr<i/W>«(*.  Sothiawoiais 
expiaiiied  in  another  passage,  ver.  IgfiSS. 

Lo,  bow  this  thefe  coude  hit  tervicebedet 
Fol  soth  It  Is,  that  twiAe  pro/ared  service 
etinketh,  as  witnessenthiae  olde  wise. 

flee  also  vcr.  8238. 

Ter.  waa  fidsa  of  holy  hewe]  I  have  added  </;  from 
eo^Jeetnrek  See  below,  ver.  ISSM.  under  hewe  QfhoUnetee* 

T«r.  9fln.  vemage]  Vernaeeia  Itau  "  Credo  sio  diotuin 
[my  Skiniier)  quasi  Veronaeeia,  ab  agio  Veroneiui^  in 
^■o  optimmn  ex  hoc  genere  vinum  oresclt.'*  But  the 
Temage,  whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  of  Its  name, 
was  probably  a  wine  of  Crete,  or  of  the  neighbouring  con- 
UaeDt*  Fioiss.  v.  iv.  c.  1&  De  I'lsle  de  Candle  11  lenr 
veooit  tresbonnea  malvoieiee  et  grenachea  (r.  gemaehee) 
doBt  lis  eatoient  largement  servis  et  oonfortes.  Our  author 
la  aaottaer  place,  ver.  130OO,  1.  Joins  together  the  wines  of 
and  Vemage*  Malvasia  was  a  town  upon  the 
of  the  Morea,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Limera,  within  a  small  distance  from  Crete. 

Dan  Constantine]  Dan,  a  corruption  of  Dami- 
,  a  title  of  honour  usually  given  to  Monks,  as  Dom 
nd  Lvm  atai  are  in  France  and  Spain.    See  below,  ver. 


Whether  ihal  I  call  yon  my  lord  Dan  John, 
Or  Dan  Tluunas,  or  elles  Jkm  Albon  ? 

Daa  Ooostantlne,  according  to  Fabric  Bibl.  Med.  Mt  i,  I. 
^  423L  Ed.  Fat.  4to.  wrote  about  the  year  1080.  HU  works, 
iarhtd*"^  the  treatise  mentioned  in  the  text,  wore  printed 
at  Raril.  lASS.  foL 

Ter.  9C8a  And  they  han  don]  This  line  has  also  been 
left  out  of  the  later  Editt.  though  it  is  in  all  the  bctft  MSS. 
in  Edlt.Ca.  S.    To  supply  its  place  the  following 


So  hasted  Jannarie  It  must  be  don — 

inserted  after  ver.  9691.  and  the  four  lines  have 
made  to  rime  together  by  adding  tone  at  the  end  uf 


Let  voMen  an  this  boos  in  cartels  wise  eone^ 

Tor.  9(714.  Ne  hurt  himselven]  In  the  Personee  Tale  we 
have  a  eontrary  doctrine.  **  God  wote,  a  man  may  dee 
hiwiafif  with  his  owen  knif,  and  make  himself  dronken 
ei  hia  owen  tonne,'*  p.  16a 

Ter.  9761.  In  ten  of  Taure]  The  greatest  number  of 
MS&  read,  (ins  f  «o,  too,  or  to.  But  the  time  given  {/oure 
dmprs  cempUUt  ver.  9767.)  is  not  sufficient  for  the  Moon  to 
pass  fkmn  the  3d  degree  of  Taurus  into  Cancer.  The  mean 
daily  motion  of  the  Moon  being --IS*.  lO'.  3^.  her  motion 
in  4  days  ia«K  92".  42^.  or  not  quite  53  degrees ;  so  that, 
eappnaiag  h^  to  aet  out  from  the  2d  of  "  ivurus,  die  would 
»at.  in  Uiat  time,  be  advanced  beyond  the  25th  degree  of 
GcmtaL  If  she  set  out  from  the  loth  degree  of  Taurus,  as 
I  hswa  eorreoted  the  text,  she  might  properly  enough  be 
srtd.  to  ioMr  di9%  to  be^<Mea  talo  Omoer. 


Ter.  9e8a  a  dogge  for  the  bowe]  a  dog  used  in  shootinff. 
See  before,  ver.  695] . 

Ter  9967.  so  brenningly]  Tulg.  benignlp.  M8&  AsIc  1. 
2.  read,/«rtwntf|r  /  which  is  probably  a  gloes  for  tho  true 
word,  brenninpi]^.  See  before,  ver.  1506.  MS.  A.  reads, 
benpnglp* 

Ter.  9963.  For  as  good  is]  The  reading  In  the  text  is 
from  MS.  Ask.  1.   Ma  A.  reads  thus: 

For  as  good  Is  al  blind  deceived  be. 

I  should  not  dislike 

For  as  good  is  ai  blind  deceived  to  be. 
As  be  deceived,  vrhan  a  man  may  see. 

Ter.  lOOOa  What  delght  is  it]  These  Unea  are  it  little 
diflRerent  in  MSS.  C.  1.  UA. 

What  slelghte  is  it,  though  it  be  long  and  hote, 
That  love  n'll  find  It  out  in  som  manere? 

Ter.  10104.  Which  that  heravisshed  out  of  Ethna]  So  MS. 
A.  In  some  other  MSS.  Ethna,  by  a  manifest  error  of  the 
copyist,  baa  been  changed  into  Proserpina.  The  passage 
being  thus  made  nonsense,  other  transcribers  left  out  the 
line,  and  substituted  this  in  Its  stead. 


<i 


Echo  after  other  ri^^t  as  ony  line.** 


Ter.  10121.  Among  a  thousand]  Eccledastes  vll.  Sa 
This  argument  is  treated  in  much  the  some  manner  in 
Melibeus,  p.  106— lOa 

Ter.  1015a  The  Remain  gestes]  He  moans  the  collection 
of  stories  called  Oesta  Bomanorumf  of  which  I  onoo 
thought  to  say  a  few  words  here,  in  order  to  recommend  it 
to  a  little  more  attention  than  It  has  hitherto  met  with 
from  those  who  have  written  upon  the  poetical  inventions 
of  the  middle  ages;  but  as  many  of  the  stories  in  that 
oollection  are  taken  from  a  treatise  of  Petrus  Alphonsus, 
De  C^erieali  dieciplindt  an  older  and  still  more  forgotten 
work,  I  shall  reserve  what  I  have  to  offer  upon  this  sub- 
ject till  I  come  to  the  Tale  of  Melibeus,  p.  lOa  whefe 
Piers  Alphonse  is  quoted. 

Ter.  1(^27.  Gan  puUen]  After  this  verse,  the  Editt  (ex- 
cept Ca.  2.  and  Pyns.  1.  2.)  have  eight  others  of  the  lowest 
and  most  superfluous  ribaldry  that  can  well  be  conceived. 
It  would  be  a  mere  loss  of  time  to  argue  from  the  lines 
themselves^  that  they  were  not  written  by  Chaucer,  as  we 
have  this  short  and  decisive  reason  for  rejecting  them,  that 
they  are  not  found  In  any  one  MS.  of  authority.  They  are 
not  found  in  MSa  A.  C.  1.  Ask.  1.  a  HA.  B.  a  D.  G.  Bod. 
a-C^.  Xs.^.  CaT.N.Ch.  InMSS.  E.H.LW.  either  the 
whole  tale,  or  that  part  where  they  might  be  looked  for, 
is  wanting.  The  only  tolerable  Ma  in  which  I  have  seea 
them  is  F.  and  there  they  have  been  added  in  the  margin, 
by  a  lattt-  hand,  perhaps  not  older  than  Cax ton's  first  Edit. 

Ter.  1024a  Out  I  helpe !]  Two  lines,  which  follow  this 
in  the  common  Editt.  are  omitted  for  the  reasons  stated 
in  the  note  upon  ver.  10:227.  And  I  shall  take  the  same 
liberty,  upon  exactly  tho  same  grounds,  with  four  mure, 
which  have  been  inserted  In  those  Editt.  after  ver.  10250. 

Ter.  10241.  O  stronge  lady  store]  As  all  the  bfst  MSS. 
support  this  reading,  I  have  not  departed  from  it,  for  fear 
store  should  have  some  signification  that  I  am  not  aware 
ot  Some  M8&  have  slowre.  MS.  G.  houre.  Edit.  Ch.  2. 
hore,    Bdra,  meretrix,  IsiAifU. 

Ter.  10261.  Ye  mase,yema8en]  Theflnaln  has  been  added 
without  authority,  and  unnecessarily.  This  line  is  very 
oddly  written  in  MSa  Ask.  1. 2. 

Ya  may  ya  may  ya  quod  she. 

Ter.  10293.  It  has  been  said  in  the  Discourse  &c.  {.  xxiiL 
that  this  new  Prologue  has  been  prefixed  to  the  Squieres 
tale  upon  the  authoritp  of  (he  best  M8S.  They  are,  as 
foUows;  A.  C.  1.  Ask.  1.  2.  HA  D.  Bod.  a.  y.  8.    The 

cononrrence  of  the  first  five  MSS.  would  alone  have  been 
more  than  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  authorities  in  favour 
of  the  other  Prologue.  Edit.  Ca.  2.  (though  it  has  not  thlh 
Prologue)  agrees  with  these  MSS.  in  placing  the  Squieros 
tale  nfter  the  Merchants. 

Yar.  1028a  waive]  This  verb  ia  generally  used  trona- 
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tivety ;  to  wavf^  to  rflinquigh  a  thing.  But  it  has  also  a 
neuter  signiflcation ;  to  depart;  as  ha«.  See  also  Ter. 
47S8.  93A7. 

▼er.  1031 S.  Sin  women  connen  utter}  MS.  A.  reads, 
ouUt  hut  others  have  utter/  which  I  helieve  is  right, 
though  I  confess  that  I  do  not  clearly  understand  the  pas- 
aagsb    The  phrase  has  occurred  before,  ver.  6IU3. 

With  danger  uttren  we  all  our  ehc^re. 

Ter.  10344.  Of  whlohe  the  eldest  sone]  I  hare  added  «on«, 
for  the  sake  of  the  metre. 

Ver.  10964.  and  in  his  mansion]  RU  refers  to  Bfars,  and 
not  to  the  Sun.  **  Aria  est  Vexaltation  du  Soleil  ou  xix. 
deffrs.  et  si  est  Aries  maison  do  Mars."*  Calend.  des  Berg. 
Sign.  I.  ult.  Leo  was  the  Mansion  of  IA«  Bun,  Ibid.  Sig. 
K.  1.    Aries  is  there  abo  said  to  be  sign/s  ehavU  tt  sec 

Ver.  I038I.  strange  sewes]  A  sewer  was  an  oflBcer  so 
called  from  his  placing  the  dishes  upon  the  tabla  Asseaur, 
Pa.  from  asseoir,  to  place.  In  the  establishment  of  the 
King's  household  there  are  still  four  OentUmen  Sewers, 
Sewes  here  seem  to  signify  dishes^  from  the  same  original ; 
as  assietU  In  Fa.  still  signifies  a  UtO*  dish,  or  pl^U,  See 
Gower,  CaT{f,  Am,  foL  115.  b. 

The  ileshe,  whan  it  was  so  to-hewe, 
She  talteth,  and  maketh  therof  a 


Ter.  10382.  heronsewes]  Heronfeaux.  Fa.  according  to 
the  Glossary.  At  the  Intronization  of  Archbp.  Nevil,  6 
Edward  IV.  there  were  Heronshawes  iiii  C.  LeL  Ck)llect. 
▼ol.  vi  9.  At  another  feast  in  1530  we  read  of  "  16  Heron- 
tews,  every  one  ISd.**    Peck's  D.  C.  vol.  ii.  12. 

Ver.  10509.  a  gentil  Poileis  courser]  A  horse  of  Aptdiat 
which  in  old  Fa.  was  usually  called  PoiUe.  The  horses  of 
that  country  were  much  esttemcd.  M&  Bod,  James  vi. 
142.  Richard,  Archbp.  of  Armagh,  in  the  zivth  Century, 
says  in  praise  of  uur  St  Thomas,  *'  quod  neo  mulus 
Uispanis,  nee  dextrarius  Apulia,  nee  repedo  ^thioplc^ 
nee  elcphantus  Asiae,  neo  oamelus  Syriae  hoc  asino  nostro 
Anglie  aptior  sive  audentior  Invenitur  ad  prslia.**  He 
had  before  informed  his  audience,  that  Thomas,  Anglice, 
Idem  est  quod  Thorn,  Asinus.  There  is  a  Patent  hi  Rymer, 
8  E.  IL  De  dextrariis  in  LumbardiA  emendis, 

Ver.  103S3.  the  Orckes  hors  Sinon]  This  Is  rather  an 
awkward  expression  for — the  horse  cf  Sinon  the  Greek  i 
or,  as  we  might  say,  Sinon  the  Greek's  horse, 

Ver.  1054&  Alhazen  and  Vltellon]  Alhaxeni  et  ViteOonis 
Optica  are  extant,  printed  at  Basil,  1572.  The  first  is 
supposed  by  his  Editor  to  have  lived  about  A.  D.  1100,  and 
the  second  to  A.  D.  127a 

Ver.  10561.  Canaoees]  This  word  should  perhaps  have 
had  an  accent  on  the  first  e — Canac^,  to  shew  that  it  is 
to  be  pronounced  as  of  four  syllables.  Bo  also  below,  ver. 
10945. 

Andswouneth  eft  In  Canaote  barme. 

Ver.  ict570.  yknowen  It  so  feme]  Known  it  so  btfore,  I 
take /ern«  to  be  a  corruption  of  fome  (foran,  SaxK  So  in 
Tro.  V.  1176./«mc  yete  seems  to  signify /(n-mer  pears.  In 
P.  P.  foL  Izxx.  b,/emt  ago  is  used  as  lor^  ago. 

Ver.  10683.  ohambre  of  parements]  Chamhre  de  paro- 
ment.  Is  translated  by  Cotgrave,  the  presence-diamber ; 
and  Lit  de  parement,  a  bed  of  state.  Paremtnts  originally 
signified  all  sorts  of  ornamental  furniture,  or  clothes^ 
from  parer.  Fa.  to  adorn.  Bee  ver.  2503.  and  Leg.  of  G.  W. 
Dido,  ver.  18L 

To  danndng  chambres,  fol  of  parementet. 
Of  riche  beddes  and  of  pavementes. 
This  Eneas  is  ledde  after  the  mete. 

The  Italians  have  the  same  expression.  Ist  d.  Cono. 
Trident.  1.  iii.  II  Pontefic»— 'ritomato  alia  camera  de* 
paramenti  co'  Cardinali— • 

Ver.  10687.  in  the  fish]  See  the  note  on  ver.  6264. 

Ver.  10060.  Til  that  wel  nigh]  That  has  been  added  for 
the  sake  of  the  metre.    We  might  read  with  smne  HS8. 

^Xk  wel  nl|^  the  day  began  for  to  sDriaf. 


Ver.  10663.  That  mochel  drlnke,  and  labour]  So  MSBu  C. 

1.  UA.  In  MS.  A.  it  is.  That  mirthe  and  labour.    In  A»k.  1. 

2.  That  ofUr  moche  labour.  In  several  other  MSS.  and 
Editt  Co.  1.  2.  That  moche  mete  and  labour.  We  must 
search  further,  I  apprehend,  for  the  true  reading. 

Ver.  10666.  bloud  in  domination]  V.  Lib.  Galeno  adacr. 
de  natura  dec.  Ed.  Charter.  T.  V.  p.  327.  Sanguis  dominatur 
horis  septem  ab  hora  noctis  nona  ad  horam  diet  tertiam. 

Ver.  10742.  A  fauocm  peregrine]  This  qweies  of  Falcon 
is  thus  described  in  the  Tresor  de  Brunei  Latin,  P.  I.  Cb.  i 
Des  Faucons.  M&  Reg,  19-  C  X.  **  La  acconde  Ugnie  oat 
faucons,  qui  hom  apele  pelerins*  par  ce  que  nus  ne  trove  ' 
son  nLains  eat  pria  autresi  come  en  pelerinage,  et  eat  mnit 
legiors,  a  norrir,  et  mult  cortois,  et  vaillans,  et  de  bime 
maniere."  Chaucer  adds,  that  thia  Falcon  waa  of  friwtde, 
OT /remed,  land  ,•  from  A/oreign  eountrp. 

Ver.  10749.  leden]  Language,  Sax.  a  oormptloii  of  LaHn. 
Dante  uaes  iMtino  in  the  same  sense.    Gana.  ]. 

E  cantine  gU  augelll 
Ciascuno  In  sno  lathio. 

Ver.  10S40.  eroumed  malice]  The  reader  of  taste  will  not 
be  displeasM,  I  trust,  at  my  having  received  this  reading 
upon  the  authority  of  MS.  A.  only.  The  common  reading 
Is  cruel, 

Ver.  10921.  thllke  text]  Boethins,  L  liL  met  I. 

Repetunt  proprios  quaeque  reenrraa^ 
Redituque  suo  singula  fgnn/kctA — 

which  onr  author  has  thna  tranalated :  **  All  thyngea  atifcui 
ayen  to  hir  propre  courae,  and  all  thyngea  r^)oysen  on  hir 
retouminge  agayne  to  hir  nature.**  The  oompariaoai  of  the 
Bird  is  taken  from  the  same  place. 

Ver.  10958.  velouettes  blew]  Velvets,  fhim  the  Pa.  THou, 
Vdouette.  See  Du  Cange,  In  v.  Viluwa,  Vsixvaruik  Bee 
Saintrd,  t  liL  p.  664. 

I  will  Just  add.  that  as  New  was  the  colour  of  truth  (see 
C.L.  ver.  248)  so  green  belonged  to  ineonstancg.  Hence  In  a 
Ballade  upon  an  inconstant  ladg  (among  Stowe'a  Additions 
to  Chaucer^  works,  p.  551.  Ed.  (Trry),  the  burden  la— 

Instede  of  blew  thus  may  ye  were  al  grene. 

Ver.  10962.  thlse  tidifes]  The  tidife  Is  mentioned  Man 
inconstant  bird  in  the  Leg.  of  O.  W.  ver.  154^ 

Ab  doth  the  tidiftat  newdiuigelnesaai 

Skinner  supposes  It  to  be  the  Titmouse  t  but  h«  preduees 
no  authority  for  his  supposition ;  nor  have  I  any  to  oppose 
to  it 

Ver.  10663>  4.  are  transposed  from  the  order  In  whidi 
they  stand  In  all  the  Edltt.  and  M8&  that  I  haw  seen. 
Some  of  the  best  HSS.  however  naA—And  pies— which 
rather  countenances  the  transposition.  My  onlj  excuse 
for  such  a  liberty  must  bo,  that  I  oannot  make  any  good 
sense  of  them  in  the  common  order. 

Ver.  10977t  8.  are  also  transposed ;  hut  upon  the  aatbority 
of  MSS.  A.  C.  1,  and,  I  believe,  some  others ;  though,  being 
satisfied  of  the  certainty  of  theemendatlcm,  I  have  omitted 
to  take  a  note  of  their  concurrence.  Ed.  Co,  %,  agrees  with 
those  MSS.  According  to  the  common  arrangement,  eld 
CambuBoan  is  to  win  Theodora  to  his  w{f,  and  we  are  not 
told  what  is  to  be  the  ol:jeot  of  Algarsif  *s  adventurca 

Ver.  10961.  of  Camballo]  M&  A.  reada  CakaUo,  But 
that  is  not  my  only  reason  for  suqwetlng  a  mlstaka  in 
this  name.  It  seems  clear  from  the  context,  that  the 
person  here  intended  la  not  a  broQur,  hut  a  liowr  of 
Ganace, 

Who  fought  in  listei  with  the  hreXkrtn  tw 
For  Canace,  or  that  he  mi^t  hire  lotaiM: 

The  brethren  two  are,  obviously,  the  two  breCimn  of 
Canace,  who  have  been  mentioned  above^  Algarsif  and 
CamballOb  In  MSa  Ask.  1.  2.  It  ls-*<r  ttretkren  two,- 
which  would  put  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt.  Oamhalio 
ooud  not  fight  with  himaelf. 

Again.  If  thia  Camballo  be  supposed  to  be  the  brother 
of  Canace^  and  to  fight  In  defence  of  her  with 
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brvthrcn.  who  might  be  miton  to  her,  aooording  to 
G|M!iMert  ftetkm,  he  ooud  not  properly  be  said  to  yfinnt  hia 
Mter,  when  he  only  prevented  othert  from  wfamlnR  her. 

The  ootltaie  therefore  of  the  unfinished  part  of  this  tale, 
swmrdiiy  to  my  idea,  is  nearly  this ;  the  oooffliuion  of  the 
itt»7  of  the  ^aM«oii, 


c« 


By  mediatioii  of  Cambalhu,* 


irfth  the  help  of  the  Bingg  the  conquests  of  Cambutcan  / 
Che  winning  of  Theodora  by  AlgartiTt  with  the  aaetotance 
of  fkt  horu  qf  brats  g  and  the  marriage  of  Canaoe  to  tonu 
btifAt,  who  was  first  obliged  to  fight  for  her  with  her  two 
braihren ;  a  method  of  courtship  very  consonant  to  the 
tfMt  of  antient  ChiTalry. 

Tcr.  10984.  and  ther  I  left]  After  this  verse,  in  M&  a 
L  and  othenw  ie  the  following  note:  **Here  endeth  the 
S^ideres  tale  as  meche  as  Chaucer  made."  The  two  lines, 
wUdi  in  theEditt  and  some  BfS&  are  made  to  begin  a 
tUidptti,  are  wanttaig  In  all  the  best  M8& 

"  Apollo  whirieth  up  his  chare  so  hfo 

TH  ttat  the  god  Mercnrius  house  the  die.** 

They  eertainly  have  not  the  least  appearance  of  belonging 
to  this  place.  I  should  gueca  that  they  were  originally 
KribUed  by  some  vacant  reader  in  the  blank  space,  which 
ii  eoBunonly  left  at  the  end  of  this  tale,  and  af towards 
Chaneer's,  by  some  copyist  of  more  dili- 
tban  sagacity. 

Ter.  1098&.  In  foith,  Squier]  The  authorities  for  giving 
tUs  Protesne  to  the  Frankelein,  and  for  phicing  his  tale 
Best  to  the  Squleres,  are  H8S.  A.  Ask.  1. 8.  HA.  Bod.  a.  y, 
la  1I&  C  L  there  is  a  blank  of  near  two  pages  at  the  end  of 
the  Sqnieree  tale,  but  the  Frankeleln's  tale  follows,  begin- 
ning at  ver.  11060L  This  arrangement  isalso  supported  by 
Bd.  Ck.  S.    For  the  rest,  see  the  Discourse,  Ac  §.  zzv. 

Tcr.  llOtl.  Thise  olde  genta  Bretons]  Of  the  collection 
of  British  Laps  by  Marie  something  has  been  said  in  the 
PiseuMse  Jus.  n.  24.  I  will  here  only  quote  a  few  passages 
from  that  collection,  to  shew  how  exactly  Chancer  and 
in  their  manner  of  speaking  of  the  Armorican 
The  L«y  of  Elidus  concludes  thus :  M&  Hark  978. 
IbLUa. 

Be  raTentnie  de  oes  trelB 
Li  autUien  Bretun  curteis 
Fiient  li  lal  pur  remembrer, 
Qe  hum  nel  deust  pas  oblier. 

The  Laj  of  Ouiguemar  thus :  foL  146L 

De  eest  eunte,  ke  oi  aves, 
Fu  Gulguemar  le  lal  trovaa, 
Qlium  &it  em  harpe  e  en  ritt} 
Dont  est  a  oir  la  note. 

Ae  Liv  of  Ckevr^/bU  begins  foL  171. 

Ases  me  plest,  e  bien  le  voQ, 
Du  lal  qe  hum  name  dievrefoll 
Qia  verite  vus  enount. 
Pur  quoi  il  ftt  fet  e  diml 
Plusurs  le  me  unt  ewUe  e  dit, 
H  Jeo  I'ai  trove  en  etcritt 
De  Tvlatnun  e  de  la  reine, 
De  Inr  amur  qui  tant  fu  fine, 
Dunt  0  eurent  melnto  dolur, 
Puis  mururent  en  un  jur. 

In  csM  particular  Chaucer  goes  further,  as  I  remember, 
Jfaric,  when  he  say%  that  these  Lays  were 

**  Blracyed  hi  hir  flxtte  Breton  tonge,** 

be  understood  to  mean  wriiUn  in  Rime,  But 
•t  may  very  well  signify  only  vereijled.  Indeed  the  Editor 
of  thmDictionnaire detatanffue  Bretonne  by Dom  Pelletler 
to  doubt,  whether  the  Armorican  language  be 
of  any  aort  of  poetical  harmony.  *'  Nous  ne 
qne  noe  Bretons  Armorioains  ayent  cultivte  la 
ei  la  langue  telle  quils  la  parlent,  ne  parolt  pas 
p«iB»uit  ae  pller  k  la  mesure,  k  la  douceur  et  4  la  harmonic 
.*  Pref.  p.  iz.  A  strange  doubt  in  him,  who  might 
in  the  Dictionary,  which  he  has  ubllshed, 
I  fhMQ  two  Armorican  poems,  vis.  les  propheUes 
la  dssUruetion  de  Jerusalem,  both  in 


Rime.  See  Arabat,  BagaL  And  he  himself  speaks  in  the 
same  preface,  p.  viiL  ottaviedeS.  OwenoU,  premier  Abbi 
de  Landevenec,  Merits  en  vert.  The  oldest  MS.  however 
now  known  in  the  language,  according  to  his  account.  Is 
that  containing  let  prophetiet  de  Gwinglafft  written  in  145<L 

Ver.  11113.  Not  fer  fro  Penmark]  The  best  M6S.  have 
blundered  in  this  name.  Th«y  write  it  Pedmark,  But 
M6&  Bod.  a.  c.  and  Ed.  Ca.  8.  have  it  right— Penmarilc. 
The  later  Editt.  have  changed  it  ridiculously  enough  into 
Denmark, 

Penmark  is  placed  in  the  maps  upon  the  weston  coast 
of  Bretagne  between  Breet  and  Port  L'Orient  Walsing- 
ham  mentions  a  descent  of  the  English  in  1403,  aptui 
Penareh  (r.  Penmaroh)  p.  369.  See  Lobineau,  H.  de  Bret 
1. 1.  p.  fi03.  "ixi  the  same  history,  de  Penmare  occurs  very 
frequently  as  a  family-name.  The  etymology  of  the  word, 
from  Pen  {caput,  mont)  and  Mark  (limet,  regio)  is  evi- 
dently British. 

Ver.  llisa  Cairrud]  This  word  Is  also  of  British  original, 
signifying  the  Red  city  s  aa  Cair  puent  in  this  island  signi- 
fied the  White  eitp.  Arvlragus  is  a  known  British  name 
from  the  time  of  JnvoiaL 

Ver.  111S7.  Dorigoie]  Droguen,  or  Dorguen,  was  the 
name  of  the  wife  of  Alain  L  Lobineau,  t.  L  p.  70.  See 
also  the  indez  to  t.  ii. 

Ter.  11250.  Aurelius]  This  name^  though  of  Roman 
original,  was  common,  we  may  presume^  among  the 
Britons.  One  of  the  princes  mentioned  by  Gildas  was 
called  Aureliut  Conanut.  Another  British  king  is  named 
Aurdiut  Ambrotitu  by  Geffrey  of  Monmouth.  It  may  be 
remarked  of  this  last  author,  that  although  he  has  not 
paid  the  least  regard  to  truth  in  his  narration  of  facts,  he 
has  been  very  attentive  to  probability  in  his  names  both 
of  persons  and  places. 

Ter.  11263.  as  doth  a  furle  in  helle]  It  is  « a  fire,"  in 
MSSb  C.  1.  Ask.  1.  2.  HA.  which,  perhaps,  ought  to  have 
been  followed :  though  I  cannot  say  that  I  well  understand 
either  of  the  readings.  Furp  and  /itpr  have  been  con- 
founded  before,  ver.  8686. 

Ter.  11317.  Is  ther  non  other  grace]  I  have  inserted 
these  two  lines  in  this  place  upon  the  authority  of  MS.  A. 
supported  by  MS8.  E.  Bod.  (,  They  have  usually  been 
placed  after  ver.  11310. 

Ter.  11422.  Parophilus  for  Oalathee]  Mr.  Urry,  misled 
by  his  classical  learning,  has  altered  this  mo6t  lloen- 
tiously— 

"  Than  Polpphemus  did  for  Galathee." 

But  the  allusion  is  plainly  to  the  first  lines  of  a  Latin 
Poem,  which  was  very  popular  in  the  time  of  Chaucer, 
in  which  one  Pamphtlta  gives  a  history  of  his  amour  with 
Oalatea. 
The  poem  begins  thus :  MS.  Cotton,    Titus  A.  zz. 

Kber  PamphUL 
Tulneror  et  dausum  porto  sub  pectore  telnm, 

Cresdt  et  assidue  plaga  dolorque  mihi. 
Et  ferientis  adhuc  non  audeo  dioere  nomen. 

Nee  dnit  aspectus  plaga  videre  suos. 

This  poem,  by  the  name  of  PamphiluSt  is  quoted  in  our 
author's  Mellbeus,  p.  116.  It  is  eztant  in  MS.  in  many 
libraries,  and  it  has  also  been  printed  more  chan  once. 
Leyser.  Hist  Po«t  Medil^vi,  p.  2071.  (1 171.)  CataL  Galgnat 
n.  2233,  2234. 

Ter.  11453.  tregetoures]  The  profession  of  a  Joe%ilat4>r  or 
Juggler^  was  anciently  very  comprehensive,  as  appears 
from  this  pasrage  ol  the  Breviari  d"  Amort.  SeetheDis- 
oourse  Ac  n.  2&. 

Altressi  peccan  lijofflar. 
Que  ssabo  cantor  e  balar, 
£  ssabo  tocar  ettrument, 
O  ssabon  eneantar  las  esat, 
O  flTar  autra  Joglayria — 

In  the  time  of  Chaucer,  the  persons  who  ezerclsed  the 
first  mentioned  branches  of  the  art  were  called,  generally 
Minttrelt ;  and  the  name  of  Jogelvur  was,  in  a  mannisr, 
appropriated  to  thos^  who»   by  sleight  of  hand   and 
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macblnea,  prodncod  luch  flliMlnns  of  the  eenfies  aa  are 
usually  supposed  to  be  effected  by  enchantment:  see 
above,  ver.  7049.  This  species  of  JogeUtur  Is  here  called  a 
Tregttonr,  Thay  are  Joined  together  in  company  with 
Hagiciana    H.  of  F.  ilL  109. 

Thersaw  I  playing  Joffelour»t 
Magicien*  Bad  Tra,gttourt^ 
And  Phitonesses,  Charmeresses— 
And  Clerkas  eke  which  eonnewel 
All  this  magikt  natureU. 

See  also  the  following  ver.  187—191. 

If  we  compare  the  feats  of  the  Tr^ttourt,  aa  described 
in  this  passage,  with  those  which  are  afterwards  per- 
formed by  the  Clerkes  magike,  for  the  entertainment  of 
his  guests,  Ter.  11001—11519,  we  shall  find  them  very 
similar ;  and  they  may  both  be  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing account  which  Sir  John  Manderile  has  given  of 
the  exhibitions  before  the  Cfrele  Chan.  **  And  than  comen 
JoguUmrt  and  Enehantourti,  that  don  many  marvaylles : 
for  they  maken  to  oome  in  the  ayr  the  Sonne  and  the 
Mono,  be  seminge,  to  every  mannes  sight.  And  after  they 
maken  the  nyght  so  derk,  that  no  man  may  see  no  thing. 
And  aftre  they  maken  tiie  day  to  oome  ayen  fair  and 
pleaant  with  bright  Sonne  to  every  mannes  sight.  And 
than  they  bringen  in  daunet*  of  the  fairest  damyaelles  of 
the  world  and  richest  arrayed.  And  aftre  th^  maken  to 
oomeo  in  other  damyselles,  bringinge  coupes  of  gold,  fulle 
of  mylk  of  dyverae  bestes,  and  yeveo  drynke  to  lordes  and 
to  ladyes.  And  than  they  make  KnygkU9  to  J&usten  in 
armes  fulle  lustyly ;  and  th^  rennen  togidre  a  gret  ran- 
doum ;  and  they  frusschen  togldere  fulle  fiercely ;  and  they 
breken  here  spores  so  rudely,  that  the  tronohouns  flen  in 
sprotea  and  peces  alle  aboute  the  Halle.  And  than  they 
make  to  come  in  huntpng  for  the  Hert  and  for  the  Boor, 
with  hoimdes  renning  with  open  mouthe.  And  many 
other  thinges  they  don  be  craft  of  hir  enchauntementes, 
that  it  is  marveyle  for  to  see.  And  suche  playea  of  desport 
they  make,  til  the  taking  up  of  the  boordes."  Hand.  Trav. 
p.  285.  &  See  also  p.  961.  "and  wher  it  be  by  craft  or  by 
nygromancye,  I  wot  nere." 

The  Glossary  derives  Tregetour  from  the  Bakb.  Lat. 
Trieator;  but  the  derivatives  of  that  family  are  tricheur, 
tricherie,  trick,  ftc  N<h>  can  I  find  the  word  Tregetour  in 
any  language  but  our  own.  It  seems  clearly  to  be  formed 
from  treget,  which  is  frequently  used  by  Chaucer  for 
deceit,  imposture.  R.  R.  9i(fJ.  6312. 68SA.  and  so  is  trtgetry^ 
ibid.  6374. 6382.  From  whenoe  trrget  Itself  may  have  been 
derived  is  more  difficult  to  sny;  but  I  observe,  that 
trebuchttt  the  French  name  for  a  military  engine^  is  called 
by  ChauoM*  trepeget  R.  R.  6279.  and  by  Knighton.  9672. 
trepget  t  and  that  this  same  word  trdmehet,  in  French, 
signified  also  a  machine /or  catching  birds.  Dn  Cange,  in 
V.  Trbpobt.  Hinc  appellatio  mansit  apud  nos  instru- 
mentis,  aut  maohinulis,  suspensls  et  lapsilibus,  ad  captan- 
das  aviculas.  Has  enim  etiamnum  trdfuchets  appellamua. 
Muratori,  in  his  Antiq.  Med.  M.  Diss.  xxvi.  p.  473,  informs 
us,  that  trabocchello,  or  traboeehettOt  In  Italian  (which  he 
explains  to  be  the  same  as  trebuchet  in  French)  algnlfled 
also  another  instrument  of  fraud,  which  he  describes 
thus :  Saeculis  Italiae  turbatissimis— In  usu  fuere  teterrima 
insidiarum  loca,  id  est.  In  cubiculis  pavimentum  perfora- 
tum, ao  lineA  tabulA  {Ribalta  appellabant)  ita  caute  oo- 
opertum,  ut  qui  improvide  alteram  tabulc  partem  pedibus 
premeret,  cedente  ipsa  in  ima  rueret.  This  was  clearly  a 
species  of  trap-door.  The  reader  will  judge  whether  the 
"^rv^tour  may  not  poeslbly  have  been  so  called  firom  his 
frequent  use  of  these  insidious  machines  in  his  operations. 

That  a  great  deal  of  machinery  was  requisite  to  produce 
the  apparencest  or  illusions,  enumerated  by  Chaucer  in 
this  pasMige,  is  very  certain ;  but  not  long  after  the  art  of 
a  Tregetour  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  that  of  a 
modem  Juggler,  mere  sleight  of  hand.  In  Lydgate's 
translation  of  l%e  Vance  cf  Macabre,  MS.  HarL  116.  he 
has  introduced  a  Tregitour  speaking  thus : 

What  may  avafie  mankynde  [f.  magike]  natunJe, 
Or  any  enfte  shewed  by  apparonoe. 
Or  couTM  of  sterres  above  oelestlale. 
Or  of  heren  all  the  infiuenoe. 


Ayenst  deth  to  stand  at  defence  ? 

Lygarde  de  mapnc  now  helplth  me  light  noo|iht. 

Farewell  my  craft  and  all  such  sapience, 

For  deth  hath  more  maistries  than  I  have  wrought. 

He  has  also  the  following  ipeedi  of  Death  to  • 
Tregitour 

MaisterJohn  RykMt  somtime  TregitoiKr 

Of  nob'e  Henri  ktnge  of  Eng^lond, 

And  of  France  the  mighty  conqnerour, 

For  an  the  sleightes  and  tnmyng  of  ttivne  honde. 

Thou  must  oome  nere  this  dance  to  undentonde  : 

Nought  may  avail  all  thy  oondusions. 

For  deth  shortly,  nother  on  see  nor  loads, 

la  not  dysoayved  by  noon  illnaionfl. 

Ver.  I1067>  And  nowel  crieth]  Noil,  In  French,  ia  de> 
rived  from  KataUs,  and  signified  originally  a  cry  of  Joy  at 
Christmas,  UJour  natal  de  notre  Seigneur,  Menage  in  t. 
NoDBi.  It  was  afterwards  the  usual  cry  of  the  people 
upon  all  occasiona  of  Joy  and  festivity.  Hist,  de  Charles 
VII.  par  Chartier,  p.  3.  at  the  proclamation  of  Henry  VL 
fut  crl^  sur  la  fosse  de  son  pere  k  haute  voix,  Tive  le  Roy 
Henry.  Roy  de  France  et  d'Angleterre ;  et  avec  oein  fut 
cri6  Noil,  des  assistans,  oonfortans  lesdita  Angloia. 

Ter.  11585.  His  tables  Toletanes]  The  Astronomtcml 
Tables,  composed  by  order  of  Alphonso  X,  king  of  CSaatile, 
about  the  middle  of  the  xnrth  Century,  were  called  some- 
times TabukB  Toletanes,  from  their  being  adapted  to  the 
city  of  Toledo.  There  is  a  very  elegant  copy  of  tbem  in 
MS.  Rarl.  9647.  I  am  not  suflloiently  skilled  In  the  ancient 
Astronomy  to  add  any  thing  to  the  explanation  of  the 
following  technical  terms,  drawn  diiefiy  from  those  talde^ 
which  has  been  given  in  the  Addit.  to  Gloss.  Drr.  r.  Bx- 
PANS  yaaaa,  p.  81. 

Ver.  11079.  thise  stories  here  witnesae]  They  are  all 
taken  from  Hieronymus  contra  Jovinianum,  L  L  a  38l 

Ver.  11766.  To  alle  wives]  After  this  verse  the  two  fol 
lowing  are  found  In  several  MSS. 

The  lame  thing  I  say  of  BQIa, 
Of  Rhodogone  and  of  Valeria. 

Rut  aa  they  are  wanting  in  MSa  A.C  1.  Aafc.  1.  S.  HA. 
I  was  not  unwilling  to  leave  them  out. 

Ver.  11802.  She  n'oldc]  After  this  vone  Ed.  Ca.  2.  baa 
the  six  following : 

Peraventure  an  hepe  of  yon  I  wis 
Will  holden  him  a  lowed  man  in  this. 
That  he  woUputhis  wife  in  Jeopardie. 
Berkneih  the  tale,  er  ye  upon  him  crie. 
She  may  have  better  fortune  than  you  semeCh ; 
And  whan  that  ye  ban  herde  the  tale  demeth. 

These  lines  are  more  in  the  style  and  manner  bf  Chancer 
than  interpolations  generally  are ;  but  as  I  do  not  rsmem- 
ber  to  have  found  them  in  any  MS.  I  ooud  not  receive  ttiem 
Into  the  text.  I  think  too,  that,  if  they  were  written  by 
him,  he  would  probably, upon  mote  mature  oonsMeraticn, 
have  suppressed  them,  aa  nnneoesaarily  anticipating  the 
catastrophe  of  the  tale. 

Ver.  11807.  As  she  was  ftoMn]  JtMUljr.  This  old  word  b 
restoredfromMS&  A  Ask.  1.2.    See  P.  L.  p.  S5&  S9L 

Ver.  11926.  Which  was  the  moste  tne]  The  same  ques- 
tion is  stated  in  the  conclusion  of  Boccaoe's  Talcw  PhHoc. 
L  V.  Dubltasi  ore  qual  di  costoro  fusse  maggior  liberallti 
Ac.    The  Queen  determines  in  favour  of  the  husband. 

Ver.  11929.  Ye,  let  that  paaaen]  I  have  said  all  that  I 
have  to  say.  In  favour  of  this  Prologue  to  the  Doctou^i 
tale,  in  the  Discourse  dec  f  xxviiL  It  is  only  found  in 
MS.  A.  In  MS&  C.  1.  HA.  the  following  note  ia  at  the  end 
of  the  Frankelein's  tale:  "Here  endeth  the  Fr.  T.  and 
biginneth  the  Phisiciens  tale  without  a  Prologeb'* 

Ver.  1199a  For  wine  and  youthe]  The  context,  I  think, 
requlrea  that  we  ^ould  read. 

For  wine  and  Ho^Uhe  don  Venus  enuaao. 

Be  la  giving  the  reason,  why  she  avoided  Sl^gardte,  aad 
did  not  permit  Baochns  to  have  maistrle  of  hire  moatb ; 
beoanae  wine  and  ibmthe  cncreaaa  the  amnroaa  Incllaa. 
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oil  and  gme  do  flre^    I  can  make  no  aen^e  of 
ptmtke,  or  tk^vffhUt  as  some  M8S.  read. 

Ter.  liOSl.  Tho  doetoar]  Over  againat  this  line  in  the 
of  Ma  a  I.  is  written  •*  Augustinus  ;**  which 
I  suppose,  tliat  this  description  of  Enry  is  taken 
from  S.  Austin.  Bat  I  doubt  whether  C3iauoer  meant  to 
qoota  that  Saint  by  the  title  of  The  dootour.  It  rather 
•seau  to  be  an  idle  parentliesis  like  that,  Ter.  7S6ft 

Tsr.  UtifA.  a  cherl]  So  the  best  MSS.  and  Ed.  Ca.  8.  The 
eoouDon  EdItL  have  aienL  In  the  Ram.  dela  R,  where 
tbis  itery  is  told,  ver.  W15-6894,  CU^udius  Is  called  Ber- 
ftnt  of  Appltts:  and  acoordingly  Chauoer  a  little  lower, 
w.  L2S04.  calls  him  **  servant— unto— Appius.** 

la  the  Discourse  Ac.  $.  xzix.  I  forgot  to  mention  the 
JUm.  d€  la  Rate  as  one  of  the  sources  of  this  tale ;  though, 
apoB  rraminatlon,  I  iind  that  our  author  has  drawn  more 
tram  thentfg,  than  from  either  Gower  or  Livy. 

Tsb  U15a  For  h>ve3  Rom.  do  la  R.  5871. 

Cue  par  amour  tiMcauheetmt 
A  sa  belle  fine  Viigine 
Tantost  a  la  tette  citupde, 
Bt  puis  ott  Juffe  preunUe 
De^t  toos  en  plain  Contittaire, 
Et  le  Juge,  selon  lliyatolra, 
Le  comnwnda  tantost  k  prendre 


8te  bdnw,  t.  1219^—3.  The  qieeohes  of  Vixginius  and  his 
daagbtsT  are  of  Chaucer's  own  invention. 

Ter.UlSa  See  P.  L.  18. 

Ver.  liSSL  Of  bothe  yeftes]  This  line  is  restoied  from 
lfS&  C  1.  HA.  It  had  been  supplied  in  the  common 
copies  by  the  following : 

Bat  hereof  wol  I  not  proceed  as  now. 

Ter.  lSSa&  a  pitous  tale]  This  Is  the  reading  of  two  good 
MSB.  A.  and  HA.  but  I  believe  It  to  be  a  gloss.  The  other 
eo|ries  read  «rn</W,  which  is  near  the  truth.  It  should  be 
crai«^W.  Earme,  Bsz.  signifies  miser.  Hence  earmellce, 
mieeri.  Chr.  Sax.  65.  earmthe,  mieeria,  ibid.  141.  And  a 
little  kmer,  ver.  1S246,  to  erme  ie  need  for  to  grieve  as  the 
Baz.  carmian  is,  Chr.  Sajc  188. 14. 
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Ter.  1S9381  thy  jordanes]  This  word  is  in  Walsingfaam, 
p.  M8L  **  dose  olbe,  quas  Jordanee  vocamns,  sd  ejus  collum 
eolUgBiitar."  This  is  part  of  the  punishment  of  a  pre- 
tended FhitieuM  et  aetrdofnu,  who  had  deceived  the 
peupla  bj  a  falee  prediction.  Holllnshed  calls  them  tufo 
lerdem  poU,V^446, 

Ver.  ISMOL  Thin  ypooras]  Tpoeraa,  or  ffippocras,  and 
6alt«««s,  sboald  both  have  been  printed,  as  proper 
Baasca,  with  great  initial  letters.  See  the  note  on  ver. 
43L 

Ter.  ISSO.  BaidI  not  wel?]  All  the  best  MSS.  agree  in 
giving  this  phrase  to  the  Host  in  this  plaoe.  It  must 
eoniad  ns  of  the  similar  phrase,  said  I  well  9  which  occurs 
■»  fraqvcBtiy  in  the  mouth  of  Shakeepeare's  Hoet  ef  the 
and  may  be  sufficient,  with  the  other  clroum- 
I  of  general  resemblance,  to  make  us  believe,  that 
,  when  be  drew  that  oharactcr,  had  not  for- 
Ua  Chaucer. 


Ter.  W79.  To  aafTmi]  So  MS.  A.  and  Ed.  da.  S.  I  have 
,«diened  it  to  the  common  reading  savor,  as  more  expree> 
live,  and  less  likely  to  have  been  a  gloss.  Saflhm  was 
to  give  colour  as  w^l  as  flavour. 

sat  lines  are  thus  read  in  MSS.  C.  L  Ask.  1. 8.  HA. 

In  evsfy  village  and  in  eva7  toun, 
Thii  ie  my  teme,  and  sbal  and  ever  was ; 
Radix  wtalorum  est  eupidilae. 
Than  sliew  1  forth,  die. 

And  perliapa  I  oogfat  to  have  followed  them. 

Ter.  1fl97.  Fasting  ydrinken]  The  prepoettive  particle 
f  faaa  been  added  for  the  sake  of  the  metre. 

Ter  ISMO.  gon  a  bUke  beried]  So  all  the  MS&  I  think, 
except  Ask.  8.  which  reads  '*  on  blake  be  ryed."    Skinner 
eaplaiaa  Naksberred  to  mean  in  niffras  et  inauspieatas 
asisfics.   I  really  cannot  guess  what  it  means 


Ter.  18341.  For  certesl  Bee  R.  R.  ver.  5763. 

For  oft  gode  predicacioun 
Cometh  of  evii  entencioun. 

Yet.  12409.  Hem  thought  the  Jewes]  The  same  thought 
is  repeated  In  the  Persones  Tale,  p.  159. 

Ver.  12411.  tombesteros]  irom«ii-cfancer#,  from  the  Sax. 
tumban,  to  dance.  He  uses  the  word  again  In  the  Teat,  of 
L.  B.  2.  The  Editt.  read  tomblesleres  /  which  is  a  later 
word,  formed,  like  our  tumbler,  from  tumbdan,  the  fre- 
quentative of  tumban. 

With  respect  to  the  termination  in  stere,  see  the  note  on 
ver.  8019.  and  in  the  next  line/ruitesteres  are  to  be  under- 
stood to  be/emoie  sellers  of  fruit. 

Ver.  12417.  The  holy  writ]  In  mavg.  C.  I.  NoUte  inebriarl 
vino,  in  quo  est  luxuria. 

Ver.  12426.  Seneca]  Perhaps  he  refers  to  EpIsL  Lxxxra. 
Bxtende  in  plures  dies  ilium  ebrli  habltum  :  uunquid  de 
furore  dubitabis  ?  nunc  quoque  non  est  minor  sod  brevier. 

Ver.  12442.  For  while  that  AdAm]  At  this  Ihie,  the 
margin  of  MS.  C  1.  quotes  Hieronym.  c.  Jovinian.  Quam 
diu  jejunavit  Adam  In  Paradise  fult.  Comedit  et  C|}ectus 
est    Statlm  duxit  uxorem. 

Ver.  12456.  Mete  unto  wombe]  In  marg.  C  1.  Eeoa 
ventrl,  &c> 

Ver.  12463.  The  Apostle  saith]  Phillpplans,  ilL  1& 

Ver.  12468.  stfaiking  is  thy  cod]  So  MS.  C.  Or  we  may 
read  with  Ma  B.  8.  ofaiule  stinking  cod. 

Ver.  12471.  to  find]  to  supply.    So  ver.  14835. 
She/wnd  hireielf  and  eke  hire  doughtren  two. 
See  also  P.  P.  foL  Ixxx. 

For  a  tnoA,  that  Jlnddh  him,  falleth  him  never  at  nede. 

Ver.  12478.  V.  D'Artigny.    Vol.  vi.  p.  399. 

Ver.  18497.  the  white  wine  of  Lepe]  According  to  the 
Geographers,  Lepe  was  not  far  from  Cadia.  This  wine,  of 
whatever  sort  it  may  have  been,  was  probably  much 
stronger  than  the  Gascon  wines,  usually  drunk  in  England. 
La  lloohdle  and  Bourdeaux,  ver.  12505,  the  two  chief 
ports  of  Oascony,  were  both,  in  Chaucer's  fime,  part  of 
the  English  dominions. 

Spanish  wines  might  also  be  more  alluring  upon  account 
of  their  greator  rarity.  Among  the  Orders  of  the  Royal 
Household,  in  1604,  is  the  following.  (MS.  Harl.  293. 
foL  162.)  **  And  whereas,  in  tymes  past,  Spanish  wines^ 
called  Backe,  were  little  or  uoe  whit  used  in  our  courte, 
and  that  In  later  years,  though  not  of  ordinary  allowance, 
it  was  thought  convenient,  that  noblemen,  Aa  might  have 
a  boule  or  glass,  tec  We  understanding  that  it  is  now 
used  ss  common  drinke,  6ce,  reduce  the  allowance  to  xn 
Gallons  a  day  for  the  court,"  &c. 

Ver.  12580.  Redeth  the  Bible]  Proverbs,  xxxi.  4. 

Ver.  12537-  Stilbon]  John  of  Salisbury,  i^^mi  whom  our 
author  probably  took  this  story  and  the  following,  oalhi 
him  Chilan.  Polycrat.  L.  1.  a  5.  Chilon  Laoedcmonlus, 
J  augends  societatis  causA  missus  Corinthum,  duces  et 
seniores  populi  ludentes  invenlt  in  aleA  Infecto  itaque 
negotio  reversus  cat.  &o.  Accordingly  in  ver.  12539.  MS. 
C.  I.  reads  very  rightly  Laeedompe  Instead  of  Calidone,  the 
common  reading.  Our  authw  has  used  before  Laeedamis 
for  Laeedeemon,  ver.  11692. 

Ver.  1S542.  Yplaying  atte  hasard]  I  have  added  the  pre* 
positive  p  for  the  sake  of  the  metre.  ^</e  is  a  dissyllable. 
It  was  originally  eUten,  and  is  so  used  by  R.  G.  p.  379.  431. 
It  has  been  frequently  corrupted  into  at  tkeg  but  in 
Chaucer  it  may,  and,  I  think,  should  almost  everywhere 
be  restored.  See  ver.  125.  3934.  4303.  where  some  MSS. 
have  preserved  the  true  readings— attc  Bowe ;  atte  fuIL 

Ver.  18585.  his  nalles]  i.  e.  with  which  he  was  nailed  to 
the  Cross.  Sir  J.  Mandevlle,  c  vll.  *<  And  thereby  in  the 
walle  is  the  plaoe  where  the  4  Nayles  of  our  Lord  weren 
hidd ;  for  he  hsd  2  in  his  hondes  and  2  In  his  feet :  and 
of  one  of  theise  the  Emperour  of  Costantynoble  made  a 
brydiUe  to  his  hors,  to  here  him  in  bataylle ;  and  thorgb 
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vertue  thereof  he  OTercame  his  enemiea,**  Ac.  He  had 
said  before,  o.  ii.  that  **  on  of  the  nayles  that  Crist  was 
naylled  with  on  the  cross."  was  at  Constantynoble ;  and 
**  on  in  France,  in  the  Kingee  chapelle.** 

Yer.  12686.  the  blood— in  Bailee]  The  Abbey  of  Hailes, 
in  Glocestershire,  was  founded  by  Richard,  King  of  the 
Romans,  brother  to  Henry  UI.  This  precioos  reliek, 
which  was  afterwards  commonly  called  **the  blood  of 
Hailes,"  was  brought  out  of  Oermanle  by  the  son  of 
Richard,  Edmund,  who  bestowed  a  third  part  of  it  upon 
his  father's  Abbey  of  Hailes,  and  some  time  after  gave  the 
other  two  parts  to  an  Abbey  of  his  own  foundation  at 
Ashrug  near  Berkhamsted.    HoUinah.  ▼.  iL  p.  275. 

Yer.  12590.  the  bicchel  bones  two]  The  common  reading 
b  thiike  bones.  The  alteration,  which  I  have  ventured  to 
make,  is  not  authorized  entirely  by  any  MB.  but  in  part 
by  severaL  MS.  A.  reads  biche*.  C,  1.  the  btcehed.  HA. 
and  H.  the  bicehed,  C.  B.  (,  No.  Ed.  Ca.  i.  IA<  bicchid,  B.  a. 
the  bieehe.  FA.Cn.2.  tht  bitched,  Biekel,  as  explained  by 
Kilian,  is  Talut,  ovillus  et  lusorius ;  and  Bickelen,  talis 
ludere.  Bee  also  Had.  Junii  Nomend.  n.  213.  Our  dice 
indeed  are  the  antient  tessera,  {nvfioi)  not  tali  (currpa' 
70X01) ;  but,  both  being  games  of  haaard,  the  Implements 
of  one  might  be  easily  attributed  to  the  other.  It  should 
seem  from  Junius,  loo.  dt.  that  the  Germans  had  pra* 
served  the  custom  of  playing  with  the  natural  bones,  as 
they  have  different  names  for  a  game  with  taii  oviUi,  and 
another  with  tali  bubuli. 

Yer.  12001.  Go  bet]  The  same  phraae  is  used  In  Leg.  of 
O.  W.  Dido.  288. 

The  herd  of  haites  fonnden  Is  anon. 

With  hoy,  go  bet,  prlcke  thou,  let  gon,  lei  gon. 

where  it  seems  to  be  a  term  of  the  chaser 

Yer.  12885.  Betnt  Helelna]  Sir  J.  Maudevile.  0.  viL  p.  93. 
■'  and  nyghe  that  awtier  is  a  place  undre  erthe,  42  degrees 
of  dopenesse,  where  the  Holy  Croys  was  founden,  be  the 
wytt  of  Seynte  Elyne,  undir  a  roohe,  where  the  Jewes  had 
hidde  it.  And  that  was  the  veray  croys  assayed ;  for  they 
founden  3  crosses ;  on  of  oure  Lord  and  2  of  the  2  theves : 
and  Seynte  Elyne  proved  hem  on  a  ded  body,  that  aroe 
fn>m  dethe  to  lyve.  whan  that  it  was  leyd  00  it,  that  oure 
Lord  dyed  on.**    See  also  o.  ii.  p.  15. 

Yer.  12914.  I  smell  a  loller]  This  is  In  character,  aa 
appears  from  a  treatise  of  the  time.  HarL  Catal,  n.  1868. 
**  Now  in  Engelond  it  is  a  oomnn  protectloun  ayens  perse- 
cutioun— If  a  man  is  customable  to  swere  nedeles  and  fals 
and  unavlsed,  by  the  bonee,  nailes,  and  sides  and  other 
membres  of  Crist — And  to  absteyno  fro  othes  nedeles  and 
unleful,— and  reprove  sinne  by  way  of  charite,  is  mater 
and  cause  now,  why  Prelates  and  sum  Lordes  sclanndren 
men,  and  depen  hem  Lottardes,  Eretlkes,''  &c. 

Yer.  12919.  Sayde  the  Bhipman]  So  M&  B.  8.  the  oim 
MS.  (as  I  have  said  In  the  Discourse  fta  {,  xzxi.)  which 
countenances  the  giving  of  this  Prologue  to  the  Bhipman. 
In  MSB.  C  and  D^  this  passage  is  given  to  the  Sompnour, 
but  not  by  way  of  Prologue  to  his  tale.  In  C.  it  is  followed 
by  the  Wife  of  Bathes  Prologue,  and  in  D.  by  the  Pro- 
logue which  in  this  edltioD  is  prefixed  to  the  Squleres  tale. 

When  theee  diversities  are  oonsldered,  and  also  that  the 
whole  pasMige  is  wanting  in  the  five  best  MBS.  It  may  per- 
haps  appear  not  improbable,  that  these  98  lines,  though 
compoeed  by  Chaucer,  had  not  been  inserted  by  him  in  the 
body  of  his  work  ;  that  they  were  therefore  omitted  in  the 
first  copies,  and  vrere  afterwards  injudiciously  prefixed  to 
the  Squleres  tale,  when  the  true  Prologue  of  that  tale,  as 
printed  above,  was  become  unsuitable,  by  reason  of  the 
tale  itself  being  removed  out  of  its  proper  place. 

Yer.  12923.  springen  cockle]  This  seems  to  shew  that 
Chaucer  considered  LoUer,  as  derived  frmn  Mium  .•  but 
l>u  Gange,  in  v.  LoLLAaona,  rather  supposes  that  Lollard 
was  a  word  of  German  original,  signifying  MMStitaior  s 
a  muwMer  of  prayers.    See  also  Kilian,  in  v.  LoujuiaD. 

Yer.  12942.  He  mote  us  clothe]  In  Ed.  Ur.  It  Is  them  / 
but  all  the  MBS.  that  I  have  seen  read  ust  whlofa  would 


lead  one  to  suspect,  that  this  Tale  wasorigiaally 
for  a  female  character. 

Yer.  13000.  Malvesie]  Bee  the  note  on  ver.  9881. 

Yer.  13027.  under  the  yerde]  This  was  properly  said  ef 
children.  MSb  Bod.  Jun.  66.  Monachlcum  CoLloqnium, 
Sax.  Lat.  p.  15. 

Mag.  Qiuid  mandueoM  in  die  f 
Hwiet  ytst  thu  on  dcg  ? 
Dis.  Adhue  eam0)Hs  veseor, 
Gyt  flaBscmetum  ic  bruee, 

Siia  puer  ram 
ortham  cild  ic  eom 
sub  viiga  degens. 
under  gyrda  drohtnlende. 

Bee  before  ver.  7888. 

Yer.  I306I.  on  my  Portoe]  L  e.  Breviarf.  Da  Cange  ia 
V.  PoRTiroaiUM.  Portuasses  are  mentioned  among  other 
prohibited  books  in  the  Stat  S  and  4  E.  YL  e.  la  And 
in  the  Parliament-roll  of  7  E.  lY.  n.  4a  there  is  a  P^U- 
tion,  that  the  robbing  of— PorCeotij— Graydl,  ManoelU  Ac. 
should  be  made  felonie  without  clergy ;  to  which  the  Kmg 
answered,  Le  Roy  s'avisera. 

Yer.  13246.  Haven  hire]  The  final  n  In  Haven  has  been 
added  for  the  sake  of  the  metre ;  but  unneoeesarlly,  as  the 
e  feminine  may  be  pronounced  before  li,  as  before  a  ooo- 
sonant    Bee  the  n.  on  ver.  300. 


Yer.  13368.  a  thousand  last  quad  yere]  Last  In  Tsanv  is 
OAitf.  sareina.  Kilian.  and  quaed  in  the  same  language 
Is  malus.  The  meaning  therefore  is ;  God  give  the  monks 
a  thousand  last  (over  so  great  a  wdght)  of  quad  pere  (bad 
years,  misfortune).  The  Italians  use  mat  anno  In  the 
same  sense. 

Yer.  13383.  O  Lord,  oar  Lord]  The  PrlorcMe  begfas  her 
legende  with  the  first  verses  of  the  8th  PiaLm,  Domlac^ 
Dominus  noster  ^c. 

Yer.  13401.  Whan  hethlnherte  light]  L  ei  lightad;  wtade 
light,  or  pleasant.    So  in  Tra  B.  lU.  1088. 

Whan  wroth  Is  he  that  shold  my  soirowea  tigkL 

Yer.  13444.  Seint  Nicholas]  We  have  an  accovnt  of  the 
very  early  piety  of  this  Saint  In  his  Lesson,  Brer.  Roman. 
vL  Deoemb.  Cujus  vlrl  sanctitas,  quanta  fntura  caset,  Jsm 
ah  incunabttlis  appaniit  Nam  infsns,  cum  reliqnas  dke 
lac  nutrids  frequens  sngeret,  quartA  et  seztA  ferii  (•• 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays)  semd  duntaxat,  Idqoe  vesperi, 
sugebat 

Yer.  13509.  iouded  in  virglnitee]  or  (according  to  the 
better  MBS.)  svuded  to  virginitee.  Sauded  ia  from  the 
Fh.  souldd,  and  that  from  the  Lat.  solidatus  t  consolidated, 
fastened  together.  In  Wicliff  *b  N.  T.  Dedia.  ilL  eonstMdaUt 
is  rendered  sawiid.  The  latter  part  of  this  otanan  lefen 
to  Revelat  xiv.  3,  4. 

Yer.  13575. 1  halse  thee]  MS&  Adc  1. 2.  read  -  I  co^3■rs 
thee  **— but  that  eeems  to  be  a  gloss.  To  holes  sigaifies 
properly  to  embrace  round  the  neek^  from,  the  Bax.  hols, 
the  neck.    Bee  ver.  10263.    Bo  In  C.L.  ver.  1290. 

I  stand  and  speke  and  lang^  and  Usee  and  kaUt. 
It  Bignlfiea  also  to  salute.   P.  P.  fol.  xxiL 

I  halse  hym  hendUdi,  as  I  byi  frende 
and  foL  xxxix.  to  seilute  with  reverence. 

And  the  deren  sterxes  haleed  Urn  all. 

which  seems  to  be  the  sense  hera 

Yer.  13597.  than  wol  I  fetehen  thee]  Tho 
noir,  which  is  scarce  recondleable  to  any  rale*  of  speech.   ' 
Even  with  the  correction  which  I  have  adopted,  then  Is  a 
greater  confusion  in  this  narration  than  I  recollect  to  have 
observed  In  any  other  of  Chaucer's  stories. 

Yer.  13623.  to  Japen  be  began]  So  M&  B 
read— fli^  began. 

Yer.  13650.  at  Popering]  Poppering,  or  Poppling, 
the  name  of  a  parish  In  the  Marches  of  Calais.  Oarfsmons 
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■itlfiMry  Ldnid  was  onoe  Rector  of  It.  Turner.  Bib.  Brit, 
in  ▼.  LsLAjro. 

V«r.  laSSS.  pelndanudne}  That  this  miut  hare  been  a 
■rt  of  TCaiaifeabl7  white  bread  ia  dear  enough.  Skinner 
icrivM  It  from  PanU  wtatMtinvt,  Pain  de  matin  s  and 
indeed  Da  Cange  mentions  a  epeciee  of  loares  or  rolls  called 
JfatiaeB^  However  I  am  more  iwdined  to  beliere  that  it 
rse<lTOd  lie  dmotnination  fh)m  the  province  of  Maine, 
where  it  was.  periiaps,  made  in  the  greatest  perfection.  I 
and  it  twice  in  a  Northern  tale  called  <*  The  freiris  of  Ber- 
vicfc."    MS.  Haitland. 

And  all  that  cnQ  ia  fhll  of  IrHd  qfmant. 

Aad  npidn    Tlif  wuau  brHd. 

Tcr.  13864.  dclatoun— Edit.  1775,  cfaekeUtoon]  The 
rii— rifs  soppose  this  word  to  be  oompoonded  of  dkeke 
■ad  ialewiit  a  qiecics  of  base  metal  like  gold :  bat  it  ssems 
rtthcor  to  be  merely  a  corruption  of  the  Fe.  CielaUm  / 
vlikh  originally  signiiled  a  circular  robe  qf  state,  from  the 
Ga.  Lat.  CifeUu  j  and  afterwards  the  cloth  (if  gold,  of  which 
•aeh  robeo  were  generally  made.  Du  Cange  in  r.  Cvclas 
has  prodnced  instances  enou^  of  both  senses.  In  fact 
•eretal  11S&  read  Cidatan  s  and  I  hare  no  excuse  for  not 
baring  followed  thei9.  but  that  I  was  misled  by  the 
satbority  of  Spenser,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Warton,  Obs.  on 
Sp^  V.  i.  p.  UM>  Upon  furthor  consideration,  I  think  it  is 
plain  that  Spenwr  was  mistaken  in  the  very  foundation  of 
his  Botlaa.  "that  the  quilted  Irish  Jacket  embroidered 
with  gilded  leather  "  had  any  reeemblance  to  the  **  robe  of 
ShecUaHm.'*  Be  suppoeesi  that  Chaucer  is  here  describing 
8ir  Tbopna,  at  he  went  to  JIgkt  against  tke  Giant,  in  his 
robe  of  Bhecklaton ;  whereai^  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evident 
that  Btr  Thcqwa  is  here  described  in  his  usual  habit  in  Umt 
^peaee.  His  warlike  apparel,  when  he  goes  to  fight  sgainst 
the  Giant,  is  described  below,  ver.  13785  and  folL  and  is 
UiCaUy  diftrenL 

Yer.  13065.  a  Jane]  a  coin  of  Janua  (Genoa),  called  In 
ear  SUtntes  Oaltep  hal/penee.  See  the  quotations  from 
Slow  in  Mr.  Warton's  Obs.  on  Sp.  v.  L  pi  180. 

Tcr.  13067.  hanking  for  the  riverej  See  the  note  on  ver. 


Tcr.  13671*  Tbcr  ony  nun]  See  the  note  on  rer.  550. 

Tcr.  1.VB2.  a  lanncegay]  The  Editt.  have  split  this  im- 
pnperfy  into  two  words,  as  if  gap  were  an  epithet.  It 
oorars  ae  one  word  hi  l^ot.  ParL  89  H.  YL  n.  &  *«  And 
the  said  Evan  then  and  there  with  a  launcegap  smote  the 
yU,  wmiam  Tresham  threughe  the  body  a  foote  and  more 
whereof  be  died."  Nioot  deaoribes  a  Zagape  to  be  a  Moorish 
lance,  knger  and  slenderer  than  a  pike ;  from  the  Srair. 


Tsr.  ISOEH.  dooe  gllofre]  Clou  de  girttfls.  Fa.  Carfopkpl- 
Ims,  Lar.  A  olove-tree,  or  the  fruit  of  it.  Sir  J.  Mande- 
vile^  e.  xxvL  describing  a  country  beytmd  Cathaie,  saya 
**  And  in  that  oontree,  and  in  other  contrees  thereabouten, 
growcn  many  trees,  that  beren  elowe  gplqfires  and  note- 
nmges,  and  grete  notes  of  Ynde,  and  of  candle  and  of 
■any  other  spices." 

Bnt  the  noet  apposite  Illustration  of  this  passage  is  a 
Similar  description  in  Chancer's  R.  R.  ver.  136(^78— in 
the  Original,  v«r.  1347— 5a  See  also  a  note  of  an  ingenious 
ttrrespandaU  In  Mr.  Warton's  Uba  on  Sp.  v.  L  p.  130.  Ed. 
this  paasga  Is  very  properly  adduced,  to  shew 


**tlnt  the  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas  was  intended  asa  burlesque 
sn  the  old  ballad  romances." 

Tar.  I37SS>  I  In  tonn]  Theee  two  last  words,  which  are 
plainly  soperflnooa^  are  distinguished  by  a  mark  of  this 
kind  In  M&  C.  1.  and  the  same  mark  ia  repeated  in  ver. 
U7tt,  13758.  and  13B1&  where  the  two  final  eyUablee  ai« 
also  soporllnons  to  the  metre.  Whether  in  all  these  cases 
the  werda  thus  separated  are  to  be  considered  as  idle 
■dditlnne,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  rime  which 
to  them,  or  whether  some  lines,  which  originally 
them  with  the  context,  have  been  lost,  it  is  not 
to  determinob  Upon  the  latter  supposition,  which.  I 
,  appears  to  me  the  most  prubable^  we  may  imagine 
in  the  pfeasBt  tnetanoe,  the  three  last  lines  of  this 


stanza  and  the  three  first  of  the  following,  ezoept  the 
words  **  in  toun,  **  have  dropped  out  In  the  three  other 
instances,  only  two  lines  and  the  two  first  feet  of  the  third 
may  be  supposed  to  be  wanting. 

In  support  of  this  hyiwthesis  it  may  be  obeerved,  that  In 
the  very  next  Stanza,  the  last  line.  ver.  13731  and  the  fol- 
lowing line,  in  MS.  C  1.  stand  thua 

The  oontree  of  Faerie  so  wQde 
For  in  that  contree  n'as  ther  non 
[That  to  him  durst  ride  or  gon] 

Neither  wif  ne  chllde. 

Whether  the  two  lines  and  pari  of  another  whidh  I  have 
inserted  before  *«wilde"  from  other  MSS.  be  genuine,  I 
will  not  be  positive ;  but  it  is  very  clear,  I  think,  that 
something  is  wanting.  The  line  between  hooks,  which 
is  biserted  in  MS.  C.  1.  in  a  Uter  hand,  ia  in  MSS.  HA.  IX 

Yer.  13733.  he  spied]  Ed.  Urr.  reads  spired  g  I  know  not 
upon  what  authority.  But  the  emendation  Is  probable 
enough ;  as  the  expression  of  spying  with  the  mouth  seems 
to  be  too  extravagantly  absurd  even  for  this  composition. 
To  spire,  or  spere,  6L  Doug,  signifies  lo  enquire,  from  the 
Sax.  apjrian.    See  P.  L.  p.  387.  Gower,  Cot\f  Am.  UA.  188. 

Yer.  137S9L  Sire  Oliphaunt]  Sir  Elephant  /  a  proper  name 
for  a  giant.  Mandevile,  p.  883.  **  And  there  ben  also 
many  wylde  bestco,  and  nameliche  of  Olufauntes."  The 
very  learned  and  ingenious  author  of  Letters  on  Chivalrp, 
Ac.  supposes,  **  that  the  Boke  of  The  Giant  Olgphant  and 
Chplde  Thopas  was  not  a  fiction  of  Chaucer's  own,  but  a 
story  of  antique  fame,  and  very  celebrated  in  the  days  of 
chivalry.**  I  can  only  say,  that  I  have  not  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  meet  with  any  tracesof  such  a  story  of  an  earlier 
date  than  the  Canterbury  Talea 

Yer.  13741.  by  Termagaunt]  This  Saracen  deity,  in  an 
old  Romance,  MS.  Bod.  16S4.  is  constantly  called  TtrvoF- 
gan, 

De  derant  sei  Isit  porter  sun  dragon, 
E  Testendart  tcrvagan  e  mahum, 
E  un  ymagene  t^win  le  felun. 

And  again. 

Pleignent  lur  deus  tervopon  et  sNiAwm, 
E  apoUin,  dunt  U  mie  lien  unl 

This  Romance,  which  in  the  MS.  has  no  titles  may  poa- 
sibly  be  an  older  copy  of  cme,  whieh  is  frequently  quoted 
by  Du  Cange  under  the  title  of  Le  Roman  de  Moncevaus, 
The  author's  name  was  Turold,  as  appears  from  the  last 
Una. 

Ci  fUt  le  geste  que  turoUT  dedinet. 

He  I9  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  writers  of  French 
literary  history  that  I  have  seen. 

Yer.  13758.  a  fel  stafTe  slhig]  This  is  the  reading  of  the 
beet  MSB.  but  what  kind  of  sllng  is  meant  I  know  not 
[See  the  Gloss,  in  v.  Srarr  Sumo.  Add.  Note.  Ed.  1798.] 

Yer.  13775.  gestours  for  to  tellen  tales]  The  proper 
busineaeof  ngestour  was  to  recite  talcs,  or  gestcsj  which 
was  only  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Minstrel's  profession. 

Minstrels  and  Gestours  are  mentioned  together  in  the 
following  llofiB,  fh>m  WHliam  of  iiraMimp(<m*«  Translation 
of  a  religious  treatise  by  John  of  WaUUtg,  MS.  Beg.  17  & 
viU.  F^2. 

I  wame  yon  fhrst  at  the  begynninge. 
That  I  will  make  no  vain  carpinge 
Of  dedea  of  armvs  ne  of  amours, 
As  dus  mpnstreUes  madjestours, 
Thatmakyscarphige  in  manyaolaee 
Of  Oetoviane  and  Isembrasc, 
And  of  many  other  Jestes, 
And  namely  whan  they  come  to  featea ; 
Ke  of  the  life  of  Bevps  of  Hampton, 
That  was  a  knight  of  giet  renoon, 
Ne  ot  SirGpeof  Warurpke, 
All  if  it  mi^t  sum  msn  lyke— 

I  cite  theee  lines  to  shew  the  species  of  tales  related  by  the 
ancient  Gestours,  and  how  much  they  dilTered  from  what 
m  now  call  Jestes. 

Yer.  13777.  Of  romaunces  that  ben  reales'}  80  In  the 
Rom.  of  Ywiin  and  Oawain  MS.  Cott,  Galb.  E.  ix. 
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He  ftind  a  knight  under  a  tre ; 
Upon  a  cloth  of  gold  he  hiy ; 
Byfor  him  sat  a  M  fkyr  may: 
A  lady  sat  with  tham  in  fere; 
The  maiden  red,  that  thai  might  hen, 
A  real  romance  In  tliat  place. — 

The  original  of  ihis  title,  which  la  an  unoonunon  one,  I 
take  to  have  been  this.  When  the  French  romances  found 
their  way  into  Italy  (not  long  before  the  year  1300. 
Greacimb.  T.  1.  p.  336.)  some  Italian  undertook  to  collect 
together  all  thoee  relating  to  Charlemagne  and  his  family, 
and  to  form  them  into  a  r^ular  body  of  history.  The  six 
first  books  of  this  work  come  down  to  the  death  of  Pepin. 
They  begin  thus :  Qui  se  comenza  la  hysteria  el  ReeU  di 
Frama  oomenxando  a  Constantino  imperatore  aecondo 
molte  lesende  che  io  ho  attrovate  e  racolte  insieme.  Edit, 
Mutina,  1491.  foL  It  was  reprinted  in  1537  under  this 
title,  **  /  reali  di  Franza,  nel  quale  si  oontiene  la  genera- 
aione  di  tutti  i  Re,  DuchI,  Prindpi  e  Baroni  dl  Franaa,  e 
delli  Paladini.  colle  battaglie  da  loro  fatte  kcT  Quadrio, 
T.  Ti.  p.  fiso.  BaUviati  had  seen  a  MS.  of  this  work  written 
about  1350  (Crescimb.  T.  L  pi.  330),  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  mention  of  a  JUal,  or  Ropal,  Romance  ia  to  be  found, 
in  French  or  English,  prior  to  that  date. 

Yer.  13786.  He  didde  next  his  white  lore]  He  <IM,  or 
put,  on  next  his  white  skin.  To  don,  do  on,  and  ct^,  do 
q/T.  have  been  In  use,  as  vulgar  words,  long  since  Chaucer's 
tima  Lere  seems  to  be  used  for  skin  in  Isumbnub  US, 
Co(CCaLiI.foL129. 

His  lady  is  white  as  wales  Ixme, 
Here  lere  biygte  to  se  upon. 
So  falre  as  blosnie  on  tre. 

Though  it  more  commonly  signUes  only,  what  wo  call 
complexion. 

In  the  Romance  of  Li  beau  deseontis,  his  arming  is  thus 
described,  foL  4i. 

They  caste  on  him  a  scherte  of  lelki 
A  gypell  as  white  as  melk 

In  that  semely  sale. 
And  syzt  an  hawberk  brygt. 
That  riehely  was  adygt 

With  mayles  thyUce  and  smale— 

Yer.  13793.  of  Jewes  werk]  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  the  Jews  celebrated  any  where  as  remarkable  artifi- 
cers. I  am  therefore  inclined  to  adopt  an  explanation  of 
this  word,  which  I  find  in  a  note  of  the  learned  Editor  of 
Ane.  Scott.  Poems,  p.  S30.  *•  This  Jow,"  not  this  Jew,  but 
this  Juggler  or  magician.  The  words  to  Jowk,  to  deceive, 
and  Jowkerp-patekrjf^  Juggling  tricksy  are  still  in  use.  In 
Lord  Hyndford's  MS.  p.  138.  there  is  a  fragment  of  a  sort 
of  fairy  tale,  where  *'  Scho  is  the  Quene  of  Jowts"  meana, 
*<6he  is  the  queen  of  magicians.** 

According  to  this  explanation  **  Jewes  werk'*  may  sig- 
nify the  work  of  magicians,  or  fairies. 

Yer.  1380O.  a  charboude]  A  carbuncle  {Escarboucle,  Fa.) 
was  a  common  bearing.    Guilllm's  Heraldry,  p.  109. 

Yer.  13804.  cuirbouly]  Cuir  bouiUi,  of  which  Sir  Tho. 
pases  boots  were  made,  was  also  applied  to  many  other 
purposes.  See  Froissart,  v.  L  c.  110. 120.  and  v.  iv.  c.  19. 
In  this  last  passage,  he  says,  the  Saracens  covered  their 
targes  with  cuir  bouiUi  de  Capadoce,  oil  nul  fer  ne  peat 
prendi'e  n'attacher ;  si  le  cuir  n'est  trop  fehaufd. 

Yer.  13807.  rewel  bone]  What  kind  of  material  this  was 
T  profess  myself  quite  ignorant.  In  the  Tumament  cf 
ToUenham,  ver.  75.  (Anc.  Poet.  v.  li.  p.  18.)  Tibbe  is 
introduced  with  *•  a  garland  on  her  head  full  of  ruett 
bones."  The  derivation  in  Gloss.  Urr.  of  this  word  from 
the  Fa.  rioU,  divenly  coloured,  has  not  the  least  proba- 
bility. The  other,  which  deduces  it  from  the  Fa.  roueUe  ; 
rotulai  the  whirl-bone,  or  knee-pan;  ia  more  plausible; 
though,  as  the  Oloasarist  observes,  that  sense  will  hardly 
suit  hera. 

Yer.  13833.  Of  ladies  love  and  druerie]  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  here  of  departing  firom  the  MSS.  which 
road— 

And  of  ladies  love  drueria 


Upon  second  thoughts  I  am  more  Inclined  to  throw  col 
love  aa  a  gloss  for  druerie,  and  to  read  thus; 


And  of  ladies  draerie. 


SeiMei9, 


J>ruert€  is  strangely  explained  In  Glosa  ITrr. 
modeetp.    It  means  courtship,  gaUantry. 

Yer.  ISesa  Of  Sire  Libeux]  His  romanoe  is  in  IIS.  Cstt. 
Cal.  iL  In  the  12th  Stanxa  we  have  his  true  name  and  the 
reason  of  it    King  Arthur  qteaks, 

Voyr  depeth  him  aHe  thus, 
Lff  beau  desconus. 

For  the  love  of  me, 
Than  may  ye  wete  arowe. 
The  faprt  unksMwe 

Certes  so  hatte  he. 

Ibid.  Pleindamour]  This  is  the  readiog  of  the  MB8L 
and  I  know  not  why  we  should  change  it  for  BtemfoMMwr, 
as  both  names  sound  equally  welL 

Yer.  13833.  Aa  sparde]  The  same  aimile  la  in  Itumhreus, 
foL  130.  b. 

Be  spronge  forth,  as  sparke  on  [f.  of  ]  glede. 

Qlodie  in  the  preceding  verse  is  probably  for  j^iMinfa,  glnwedi 
from  the  Sax.  gluwan,  candere. 

Yer.  13844.  Sire  Perciveill  The  Romanoe  of  Perceval  le 
Oalois,  or  de  Oalis,  was  composed  in  octusjllable  Fresich 
verse  by  Chrestien  de  Troyes,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
French  Romancers,  before  the  year  1191.  Fancbet,  I*  iL 
c.  X.  It  consisted  of  above  sixty  thousand  versoa  (B£N. 
des  Rom.  T.  ii.  p.  250)  so  that  it  would  be  soma  tnmblo  to 
find  the  fact  which  is,  probably,  here  alluded  tOw  Tte 
Romanoe,  under  the  same  title,  in  French  prose,  prteied 
at  Paris,  1530,  fol.  can  be  only  an  abridgement,  I  ani^oee, 
of  the  original  poem. 

Yer.  13845.  So  worthy  under  wede]  This  jihrase  oocuxa 
repeatedly  in  the  Romance  of  Emari, 

foL  70.  b.  Than  sayde  that  uiortkp  unUter  wede, 
74.  b.  The  childe  was  utortky  uiUker  wede. 
And  sate  upon  a  nobyl  stede. 

flee  also  foL  71*  b.  73.  a. 

Yer.  13852.  the  devil  I  beteche]  I  beiaiBe,  rteammemdm 
give,  to  the  devil.    See  ver.  3748. 

My  souls  betakelunio  Sathanaa.— ' 

and  ver.  8037.  17256.  where  the  prepoeitkm  la  omitted,  aa 
here.  To  take,  in  our  old  language,  ia  also  uaed  for  To 
take  to  i  To  give.    See  ver.  13334. 

He  tcke  me  certain  gold,  I  wote  It  wd. 

And  compare  ver.  13224. 13286. 

The  change  of  betake  into  beteeke  was  not  ao  great  a 
licence  formerly  as  it  would  be  now,  as  eft  and  k  seem 
once  to  have  been  pronounced  in  nearly  the  same  manner. 
See  ver.  3307,  8,  II,  12.  where  teerl;  is  mada  to  rime  to 
cherehe  and  clerk.  It  may  be  observed  too,  that  the  Saxons 
bad  but  one  verb,  tacau,  to  signify  eapere  and  doeert; 
and  though  our  ancestors,  even  before  Chaooerls  ttme^  had 
split  that  single  verb  into  two.  To  take  and  To  teeke,  and 
had  distinguished  each  from  the  other  by  adiflierent  mode  of 
inflexion,  yet  the  compound  verb  Betake,  which  aooordlnff 
to  that  mode  of  inflexion  ought  to  have  formed  its  past 
time  BeUOte,  formed  it  often  Betaugkt,  aa  if  no  such  distinc- 
tion had  been  established.  SeeR.  R.  ver.4428.  Gamdya,nt. 
The  regular  paat  time  Betake  occurs  in  ver.  16000. 

Yer.  13879.  I  mene  of  Mark  and  Matthew^  Tfaeooqjvno- 
tion  and  has  been  added  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  without 
authority,  and  perhaps  without  necessity ;  as  Mark  was 
probably  written  by  Chaucer  Marks,  and  pranoonced  as 
a  Dissyllablew 

Tbb  talk  op  MauBBos]  Mr.  Thomas  iiaa  obaerred,  that 
this  Tale  seems  to  have  been  written  in  ftlonJtrarM. 
notes  upon  Chaucer,  Ed.  Urr.  in  Brit.  Mua.  It  Is 
that  in  the  former  part  of  it  we  find  a  number  of  Uank 
versos  intermixed,  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  m 
any  of  our  author's  other  prose  writings.  Bat  thia  poetical 
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•tyle  ii  not.  I  think,  raoiarkabla  beTond  the  fint  four  or 

,      P.  I«7.  coL  1.  L  8.  the  sentence  of  Orlde]  JZem.  Am.  12ft. 

I  Qttlt  matrem,  nid  mcntb  loops,  in  ftinere  nati 

'  FletSTstst?  dtc 

It  iraaM  be  a  Uboriona  and  thanklms  task  to  point  ont 
tha  tsact  plaoea  of  all  the  quotations,  which  are  made  nse 
of  ia  thM  treaUse.  1  shall  therefore  confine  my  obsenra* 
tkttsof  tb«t  kind  to  a  few  passages,  which  are  taken  fnmi 
sathsra  not  commonly  to  he  met  with. 

I  P.  1«.  col.  2. 1.  S.  Piers  Alphonse]  He  calls  himself 
I  Fitr%$  Alpkwui  in  his  Vialogus  amtra  Judasot.  MS. 
Bmt  9861.  He  there  informs  us,  that  he  was  himself 
oilglnaUy  a  Jew,  but  concerted  and  baptiaed  in  the  year 
IIU.  in  July  tflf  natalis  App*  Petri  «t  Fault  ,•  upon  which 
seeoont  he  took  the  name  of  Peter.  *'  FuH  autem  pater 
siee«  tptriitUiUs  Alfunsus,  glcriotut  Bitpante  imperator, 
(tlM  1  king  of  Arragon  of  that  name  and  the  vii  of  Castile) 
'-qmmrt,  imnkcn  ^fu*  pr^ato  nomini  meo  appimetUt  Petrus 
Alfansi  tmiki  hmncii  impoeuL"  After  bis  conversion  he 
wrote  the  Dialogue  above-mentioned,  and  also  another 
work,  whi^  Is  here  quoted  by  Chauoer,  and  of  which 
thwefare  1  think  mysrif  obliged  to  give  some  aocounL 

It  is  extant  in  VLB.  in  many  Ubrariei^  but  the  only  copy 
wbkh  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  is  in  the 
Mosevm,  Bib.  Reg.  10  B.  xiL  it  is  there  entitled «« Petri 
JUet^imui  de  Clerieali  ditcipiind,**  and^  begins  thus. 
-Dixit  Petrus  Ad^onsus,  servus  xpi  i£u.  compositor 
bajiis  lihri— Libettnm  oompcgi  partJm  ex  proverbiis  et 
csiTigatlonibna  Arabids  et  fabulis  et  verribus,  et  partlm 
ex  animalium  etvoluorumaimilitudinibus.'*— After  a  short 
proen.  ha  enters  thus  upon  his  main  subject.  *'Eboe 
igitor  philueoi^us,  qui  linguA  ArabicA  cognominatur 
£dri€,  dixit  Alio  sno ;  Timor  Domini  sit  tna  n^otiatio 
*c*— The  work  then  proceeds  in  the  furm  of  a  Dialogue 
a  the  Philosopher  and  his  son,  in  which  the  pro- 
of the  fmrner  are  for  the  most  part  illustrated  by 
appoelte  fables  and  examples.  EdrU,  according  to 
D'Uctbekit  in  v.  was  the  name  of  Bnoek  among  the 
who  attribute  to  him  many  fabulous  composi- 
Whether  Alfonsus  had  any  of  them  In  his  view  I 
know  not,  nor  is  it  materiaL  The  manner  and  style  of 
hie  work  shew  both  many  marks  of  an  Eastern  original, 
and  one  of  his  stories  Q/'a  triekput  upon  a  tki^ia  entirely 
taken  from  the  Calilah  u  Damnah,*  a  celebrated  oollectlon 
sf  Oriental  apologues. 

*  Though  the  exact  age  of  the  CalOah  a  Damnah  be  by 

BO  BBsans  dear,  we  know  that  it  was  translated  out  of  Arabic 

iato  Greek  bj  Symeon  Beth  several  years  before  Alfonsus 

The  stmy  mentioned  here  is  not  in  that  copy  of 

'8  translation  which  Stsrldns  has  printed  under  the 

of  Spteimm  Sapientim  Jndonem.    Berolln.  1607.  8to. 

bat  it  is  hi  MS.  Bod.  610.  and  hi  the  Lathi  verrion  of 

Symsoals  book,  whldi  Poussfai  published  by  way  of  Appen- 

dfci  te  the  Histoiy  of  Pachymeres,  inter  SeripL  HitL  Bgxant. 

irlons  titles,  under  which  this  Eastern  romance  has 

tiuoogh  Europe,  may  be  seen  in  the  Preface  of 

and  hi  Fabric  Bib.  Gr.  vL  480.  and  x.  8S4.  thon|^ 

of  mem  has  taken  notice  of  an  Italian  translation,  or 

inhatlon,  hy  Fhensuola,  entitled,  JHtcorei  degli  animalL 

See  Us  frwse.  Fir.  1648.    The  other  Italian  version,  which 

they  mention,  by  Donl,  was  transtaled  Into  English,  under 

the  title  of  *•  The  moral  Philosophy  of  Donl,  out  of  Italian, 

byStrTboansKorth,  Knight,"  4to.  1601.  (Ames.  p.  436) 

aad  Is  alfaMled  to,  I  suppose,  by  Jomon  in  his  Epicene,  p. 

4M.  by  the  name  of  Bone's  Philoeophp,  though  he  has  made 

the  Speaker.  Sir  Am.  La-Fool,  whether  designedly,  or  not,  I 

am  uneotatn,  confound  it  with  Bevnard  the  fix.    Since 

thqr  wrote,  there  has  been  an  Editton  at  Paris  hi  1724,  with 

Ihii  title.  **  Contes  et  fables  Indieanes,  de  Bidpai  et  de 

I«kBaa,  tnduites  D'Ali  Tehelebi-Ben-Saleh,  Anteur  Ture. 

^^wff  posthnme.  par  M.  GaUand."    The  words  **et  de 

in  this  title  I  suspect  to  have  been  added  by  the 

~~.ir.  for  I  cannot  find  any  thing  of  Lokman  in  the 

itsdf.    Perhaps  M.  Oalland  might  have  hitended  to 

the  ttdes  of  fxikman,  but  was  prevented  l^  death. 

Per  the  rest,  then  is  no  material  diflerence  between  this 

Rdkion.  aad  a  former  Frendi  version,  which  was  made  from 

the  Penle  and  printed  In  10B8,  except  hi  the  style.    They 

both  diflSir  very  oonsiderably  from  the  Greek. 

I  wiU  Just  take  uotfae,  that  one  of  the  fables  hi  the  Greek, 


In  this  part  of  the  world,  however,  Alfonsus  may  be 
considered  as  an  original  writer.  His  work  was  very  early 
translated  into  French  verse.  In  an  old  copy,  MSL  Reg. 
16.  E.  VUL  the  translation  is  entitled  •*  Proverbet  Peree 
Anfwee  s  "  and  there  is  a  short  introduction  by  the  trans- 
lator, in  which  he  says.  •'  Yoil  Peres  Atsfors  tranelater.**-^ 
In  a  later  copy,  MS.  Bod.  1687i  the  introduction  Is  omitted, 
but  the  poem  is  entitled  **U  romauns  Peres  Aunfour 
eoment  il  apritl  et  ehastia  tunJUe  telrsMfil.**— In  another 
copy,  MS.  Harl.  4388.  there  is  neither  introduction  nor 
title ;  so  that,  by  the  mere  omissions  of  transorlbers,  the 
French  translation  has  put  on  the  appearance  of  an 
original  work,  and  is  quoted  as  such  by  M.  le  Comte  de 
Caylus  in  his  Mimoire  tur  Us  Fabliaux  (Acad,  des  Ins.  t. 
XX.  p.  361.)  under  the  general  title  of  Le  chastoiement  du 
pere  auJOs.  The  tihXeofthe  Sheep t  of  which  M.  de  Caylua 
has  there  given  an  abstract,  is  in  the  Latin  Alfonsus,  Fab. 
ix.  I  will  add,  that  the  eame  fable,  in  the  Cento  Ifovello 
Antiehe,  N.  xxx.  Is  fathered  upon  uno  novellatore  di 
Messer  AMXolino  /  and  Cervantes,  changing  the  Sheep  for 
Goats,  has  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  Sancho.  Don  Quix.  P. 
I.  c.  XX.  Cervantes  indeed  has  also  altered  the  appUoa- 
tkm  of  it,  but,  I  think,  not  for  the  better. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Hebers,  the  author  or 
translator  of  the  French  romance  called  DolopatoSt  in  the 
beginning  of  the  xirith  Century,  had  read  this  work  of 
Alfonsus,  perhaps  before  it  was  translated  into  French. 
The  story  qf  the  stone  thrown  into  the  well,  Decameron, 
viL  4.  which  Fauchet  supposes  Boccace  to  have  taken 
fromBebors,  Is  in  Alfonsus,  Fab.  xi.  It  is  not  in  the  Greek 
Spntipasti  which  I  imagine  to  have  been  the  groundwork 

p.  444,  has  been  inserted,  but  with  great  variations,  by 
Matthew  Paris  in  his  History,  ad  ann.  1106.  as  a  Parable, 
wbidi  Richard  I,  after  his  return  lh>m  the  East,  was  used 
frequently  to  relate  ingratos  redarguendo. 

t  The  only  copy  which  1  have  ever  seen  of  Spntipas  Is  In 
MS.  Harl.  6660.  I  should  guess  that  it  agreed  in  substance 
with  that  which  Du  Cange  made  use  of  In  his  Olossarium 
Med.  <C  I^f.  OreKitalis  (see  bis  Index  Auetorum,  p.  S8.), 
though  it  seams  to  be  of  a  later  age,  and  in  a  more  depraved 
dialect  lliey  dUTer  in  this,  that  the  Hariebm  copy  is  said 
to  have  been  tranalatedftom  the  Persic  (««v  nt^ruutvt  /3iCx«w 
iH  Pc^tmUnf  ykttmtf),  aad  Du  Cange'i  fh>m  the  Spriac  («w« 
2i/fituint  fiiCimt,  At  ux**  tufrmtf  Xi{tn»,  ttt  mf  EXXmim 
yXanrmf).  However,  I  wouldnotvouch  that  it  really  was  trans- 
lated either  fh>m  the  Persic  or  Syriac.  Among  ttie  Oriental 
MBS.  hi  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  Catalogue  menttons  one  in 
Turkish  ( Rawlinson,  31.  |  Be  uxore  Ch^/tkini  Turcarum  regis 
et  Jllio,  which  I  suspect  tc  contain  this  aame  itonr,  trans- 
lated perhaps  from  the  Greek,  or  from  the  Italian  Brasto. 

Syntipas  is  said  to  have  been  printed  at  Venice,  lingud 
Onrcd  vulgari.  Fabric  BibL  Or.  x.  615.  How  fkr  that 
EdiUon  ma^  agree  with  the  Harlefam  MS.  I  cannot  say, 
having  never  seen  It  To  judge  by  the  MB.  only,  it  seems 
probable,  that,  if  Spntipas  was  the  groundwork  of  the 
Bolopaios,  Hebers  must  havs  departed  as  much  ftom  his 
original,  as  the  sucoseding  compilers  of  Les  sept  Sages  and 
of  Krasto  have  lh>m  Hebers.  Neither  the  story  mentioned 
in  the  text,  nor  the  two  others,  which  Fauchet  refers  to  as 
borrowed  by  Boccace  flrom  Hebers,  vis.  Decam.  ilL  S.  and 
viiL  8.  are  to  be  found  hi  the  M&  sgntipas.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  story  in  the  Decam.  vii.  6.  whidi  is  said  in  the 
text  to  be  probably  copied  from  Alfonsus,  is  also  In  SpnUpas, 
though,  fkom  the  sOenoe  of  Faudiet,  we  may  presume  that 
it  was  not  in  the  Bolopalos. 

The  Han  of  Syntipas  is  exactly  the  aame  with  that  of 
Les  sept  Images,  the  Italian  Eraaio,  the  French  ErastOt  and 
our  own  little  siiny-book.  The  seven  Wise  Masters  /  except 
that,  faistead  of  Bioclesian  of  Rome,  the  King  is  called 
Cyrus  of  Persia,  and.  Instead  of  one  tale,  each  of  the 
Pbiloeophera  tells  two.  This  hwt  circumstance  is  an  argu- 
ment, I  think,  for  the  originality  of  Spntipas  t  snd  ano^er 
may  be  drawn  fhnn  the  tnsipidi^  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
tales.  The  only  one  of  them,  whidi,  as  I  remember,  is 
retidned  hi  the  modem  EtomIus^  is  that  of  the  Knight,  who 
in  a  fit  of  groundless  passion  killed  a  Ihithftil  dog.  EraaiAt 
ch.  viii.  It  il  phdnly  borrowed  l^om  a  story  in  the  Galllah  a 
Damnah,  p.  339.  of  the  Greek  translation,  though  there. 
Instead  of  a  dog,  the  animal  is  cslled  Nv/ufq,  by  some  mis- 
take, as  I  suspect,  of  the  translator. 

There  Is  a  translation  of  this  Romanes  In  Enclish  oeto- 
lyDable  verse,  not  later  than  Chaucer's  time,  ss  I  imagine, 
in  MS.  Cotton.  Galba.  E.  ix.  It  Is  entitled,  "  Tlie  pioces  of 
the  seven  aages,"  and  agrees  exactly  with  l^u  sept  sages  do 
Rome  hi  French  Prose  hi  MS.  Harl.  S86U 
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of  the  Dolopatos,  and  therefore  I  presume  that  it  wbb 
Inserted  hy  H«ber«»  or  tho  monk,  whose  Latin  he  trans- 
lated, and  poesibly  from  Alfcnmu.  At  least  it  w  not  more 
probable  that  Boocace  should  take  it  from  Hobers  than 
from  Alfonaua,  with  whoso  work  he  appears  to  have  been 
well  acquainted.  One  of  his  novels,  Decam.  riL  6.  is 
plainly  copied  from  thenoe.  Fab.  viiL  and  his  celebrated 
novel  of  the  two  friends.  Tito  and  Gisippo,  Decam.  z.  8.  Is 
borrowed,  with  hardly  any  variation,  except  in  the  names 
of  persons  and  places,  from  the  2d  of  Alfonsus,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  from  the  Oetta  Romanomm,%  into 

t  The  title  in  the  printed  copies  is  "  Ex  gestis  Romano> 
ram  historie  notabiles  collecte;  de  vldis  virtutibusque 
tractantes ;  cum  applicationibus  moralisatis  et  mysticis." 
The  author  of  this  strange  work  is  ouite  unknown,  nor  is  it 
easy  to  fix  with  precision  the  time  of  its  oompoeition.  Upon 
the  whole  I  have  no  'donbt  that  it  is  of  a  later  date  than 
Alfonsus,  vis.  the  banning  of  the  xiith  Centuxy,  and  I 
should  guess  that  it  was  composed  about  the  end  of  that 
Century,  or  the  beginning  of  the  xiiith. 

Three  couplets  of  English  verses  in  ch.  68,  and  some 
EngiUh  names  in  di.  128.  which  are  to  be  found  in  seversl 
old  MBS.  (the  former  chapter  being  there  numbered  liii*  and 
the  latter  xxviii.)  though  they  have  been  left  out  of  the 
Editions,  afford  a  reAsonabla  ground  for  conjecturing,  that 
one  of  our  own  countrymen  was  the  author. 

As  it  continued  to  be  a  popular  book  at  the  time  of  the 
invention  of  Printing,  it  was  very  early  put  to  the  Press,  and 
several  Editions  of  it  were  published  in  different  places 
before  the  year  1500.  The  earliest  Editions  that  I  have 
seen  agree  together  exactly,  and  contain  152  Chapters.  The 
Edition  at  Houen  in  1521  contains  181  Chapters,  the  His- 
tory of  ApoUonius  Tyrius  being  the  flxst  of  the  additional 
duipters.  See  Discourse,  dtc  n.  16.  An  Edition  of  Ottta 
Romauorvm^  printed  in  1488,  (probably  at  ArffenUna^  Stras> 
hours  t  agrees  exactly  with  the  Edition  of  1531.  In  MSii. 
HarL  2270,  and  5259,  which  are  both  seeming^  complete, 
the  number  of  chapters  does  not  exceed  102 ;  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding there  are  so  many  more  stories  in  the  printed 
books,  there  ar»  still  several  in  the  M6S.  which,  1  appre- 
hend,  have  never  been  printed.  See  a  note  upon  the  plot  of 
Shakespeare's  Merchant  qf  Venice  with  ihe  siKnature  of 
T.  T.  voL  iiL  p.  224.  and  an  addition  to  it  in  Appendix,  ii. 
See  also  a  note  of  Mr.  Farmer's  in  the  same  Appendix,  where 
he  mentions  his  having  found  the  tiory  of  the  Caskets  "  in  an 
old  translation  of  the  Qesta  Romanmrum  first  printed  by 
Winkin  de  Words."  As  he  says  nothing  of  the  story  of  the 
Bondt  we  may  presume,  from  the  known  accuracy  of  llr. 
Farmer's  researches,  that  it  is  not  contained  in  that  trans* 
lation. 

It  has  been  said  above,  that  several  of  the  fables  in  the 
Oesta  Rtnnanorum  are  taken  from  Alfonsus.  The  author 
has  also  borrowed  from  the  Calilah  u  Damnah,  by  the  help, 
I  suppose,  of  some  Latin  translation  trom  the  Greek  of 
Symeon  Seth.  The  originals  of  the  greatest  part  of  his 
stories  are  not  so  easy  to  be  traced.  1  speali  of  those  which 
are  found  in  the  MSS.  for  of  those  in  the  Bditt.  many  are 
plainly  taken  flrom  well  known  authors,  some  of  whidi  are 
quoted  by  name,  as  Aulns  GeUius,  Macr«»bius,  Augustinus, 
Gervasius  Tilberiensis,  aiM  others. 

I  will  add  here  a  few  instances,  idiich  occur  to  me  at 
present,  of  stories,  which  writers  of  the  xrvth  Century  have, 
or  rather  may  have,  borrowed  from  the  Oesta  Romanontm  / 
for,  in  some  of  these  instances,  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
have  had  recourse  to  the  very  books,  from  whidi  the  com- 
piler of  that  work  drew  his  materials.  I  shall  dte  the 
chapters  as  they  are  numbered  in  the  Edition  of  1521  and  in 
MS.  Marl.  2270.  Where  reference  is  made  to  only  one  of 
these,  it  should  be  understood  that  I  have  not  observed  that 
stonr  in  the  other. 

Ch.  nil.  MS.  96.  is  copied  by  Gowot,  Qn\f.  Am.  B.  ▼.  foL 
122.  b.— Ch.  LTii.  MS.  16.  this  stoxy  is  in  the  Cento  Nottflle 
Antiche,  K.  vi.— Ch.  lxi.  to  in  Gower,  Cot^.  Am.  B.  in.  foL 
54.— Ch.  Lzxzix.  Thto  to  the  stozy  of  The  three  Rings,  which 
has  been  said,  but  I  think  without  any  reason,  to  have  been 
of  use  to  Swift  in  hto  Taleofa  Tub.  It  to  in  the  C.  N  A. 
Sov.  Lxxi.  and  in  the  I>eeamtron,  1.  3.— Ch.  cix.  There  to 
a  great  similitude  between  thto  story  and  one  whidi  to  told  in 
the  C.  N.  A.  Ifov.  lxt.  and  in  the  Decameron^  x.  I.  See 
also  Gower,  Conf.  Am.  B.  ▼.  fol.96,  7.— Ch.  cxviri.  to  trom 
Alfonsus.  It  to  repeated  hi  the  C.  N  A.  Nov.  lxxxiv.— 
Ch.  cxix.  MS.  102.  has  been  versified  by  Gower.  Conf.  Am, 
B.  V.  fol.  110.  b.  It  has  been  mentioned  in  Note*  as  taken 
originally  from  the  Sapientia  Jndorumt  p.  444.— Ch.  cxxiy. 
MS.  20.  makes  the  last  Novel  of  the  C.  N.  A.— Ch.  clvii. 
makes  the  Lth  Novel  of  the  C.  N.  A.  but  it  may  have  been 
taken  from  Alfonsus.— Ch.  cucxr.  MS.  55.  to  the  stoiy  of 
The  itao  Friends,  mentioned  in  the  text.— Ch.  xj,vm.  MS. 


which  collection,  after  a  time,  almost  all  the  best  lUblesof 
Alfonsus  were  incorporated. 

This  last  circumstance,  though  certainly  T«ry  honoQr> 
able  to  Alfonsus,  has  been  very  prejudicial  to  his  £ud& 
For  instance,  a  translation,  as  I  suppose,  of  his  last  mco- 
tloned  story  nf  the  two  Friends  is  entitled,  in  a  MS.  d 
Lydgate,  belonging  to  the  late  Dr.  Askew,  **  a  Tale  of  two 
Marchantsof  Eigyptand  of  Baldad,  ex  Oestis  Romamormm^ 
(Mr.  Farmer's  Notes  on  the  Merdi.  of  Yen.  Last  Ed.  of 
Shakesp.  App.  IL)  as  if  the  tale  had  first  appeared  in  tbat 
work.  However  somebody,  not  long  after  the  invcntiesi 
of  Printing,  as  I  guess,  did  a  little  more  justice  to  Alfoskao^ 
by  putting  together  hto  principal  Tales,  and  inserting  them, 
with  hto  name,  in  a  collection  of  the  fables  of  .£aop  and 
other  eminent  fabulists  in  Latin.  Thto  ooUection  was 
soon  turned  into  French  ;  and  fnnn  that  Yeraiaii  Caztoo 
made  the  translation  Into  English,  which  has  becsi  meo- 
tioned  in  the  Discourse,  &o.  n.  S8.  Caxton's  book  has  been 
reprinted  more  than  once.  I  have  seen  an  Edition  of  it  in 
1647,  and  I  doubt  whether  there  has  been  one  since. 

P.  lOa  coL  9.  L  31.  For  it  is  written  Are.3  What  Is 
Included  between  hooks  is  wanting  in  all  the  M8&  whidi 
I  have  examined.  It  is  plainly  necessary  to  the  sense,  as 
it  sliews  OS  what  (he  fourth  and  /{/th  reasons  at  Meli- 
bens  were,  to  which  Pradenoe  replies  in  p.  lOSk  I  have 
therefore  tnierted  as«literal  a  translation  as  I  imagine 
Chaucer  might  have  made  of  the  following  passage  in  the 
French  MeliUe.  MS.  Reg,  19.  a  vil.  Car  il  est  tseript,  la 
genglerie  des  femmes  ne  peut  riens  c^Ur  fort  ee  qu'^le  ne 
ieeu  Apres  le  phUosophre  diU  en  maMvais  eomseU  Its 
femmes  ttainqueni  Us  hompteSt  et  par  ces  raisons  Je  ne  dais 
poitU  user  de  ton  eonseU, 

p.  110.  col.  2. 1. 4L  Aviso  thee  well]  He  refen^  I  presome, 
to  Cato.  L.  UI.  Dtot  6. 

Sermones  blandos  bUesosqne  cavere  mementow 

P.  111.  coL  I.  L  54.  Assay  to  do  swiche  thinges]  Thto  piv- 
oept  of  Cato  to  In  L.  iiL  Dist  16. 

Quod  potes  id  tentato ;  operte  ne  pondeie 
Suocumbat  labor,  et  frustra  tentata  relinqaaa. 

P.  112.  col.  2.  L  37.  If  thou  have  node]  Cato^  L.  iv.  Dl«t  14. 

AuxQium  a  notto  petito,  si  forte  laboras ; 

Nee  quisquam  nudior  mediens  qusm  fldus  M»»*i?qt. 

P.  113.  col.  1.  L  10.  som  men  &c]  Thto  passage  which  to 
defective  in  all  the  MS&  I  have  patched  up^  as  well  as  I 
coud,  by  adding  the  words  between  hooks  from  the  Frenoh 
Melibitt  where  it  stands  thus.  Aueunes  gens  cnt  enseigne 
leur  decevour,  ear  ils  ont  trop  doubts  que  onneles  deeeust. 
Apres  tu  te  dois  garder  de  venimy  et  si  te  a^ris  gartUr  de 
eompaignie  de  moqueurs,  ear  Q  est  eseript^  Avee  Us 
moqueurs  n'aUs  compaignU,  et  fup  Uurs  paraUs  camme 
Uvenim, 

P.  114.  ooLS.  1.  a  of  the  treqMSOurs]  The  following 
passage,  which  the  reader  will  see  to  be  very  material  to 
the  sense,  I  have  translated  from  the  French,  and  inserted 
between  hooks,  as  before.  Etaee  respont  dame  Pmdenee, 
CerteSf  dist  elU,  le  Cottroge  que  de  vengeance  vietU  tmott  de 
mauLc  et  de  biens,  mais  vengeance  n*appartient  pas  a  un 
chaseuut  fors  eeuUment  ausc  Juget  et  a  eeuix  qui  out  Is 
jurididon  sur  Us  ma^ofteurs^ 

contains  the  story  of  The  CaskeU,  and  Ch.  xcix.  MS.  that  of 
The  JBcmd ,  the  two  prindpal  inddentsin  Shakeepeareli  Mer- 
chant qf  Venice.  It  to  said  in  the  additional  note,  App.  iL 
last  Ed.  of  Shakesp.  that  Ser.  Giovanni  had  **  worked  up 
these  two  stories  into  one,  as  they  are  in  the  Play.**  Bet 
that  is  a  mtotake,  whidi  I  beg  leave  to  retract  here.  The 
Novel  of  Ser  Giovanni  {Peeorone,  Giom.  iv.  ifov.  1.)  ii 
founded  only  upon  Uie  story  of  The  Bond,  It  to  probabte, 
therefore,  that  Shakeqieare  took  the  stoiy  of  The  Caskets 
fh>m  the  English  Oesta  Rometnorum^  and  ingimfted  It  fKpoa 
the  other.  -  Ch.  xcviii.  MS.  to  copied  with  rtrj  little  attsta- 
tion  in  the  C.  N.  A.  AVw.  lxviii. 

Many  more  stories  In  Gower,  whidi  setai  to  be  fiovnded 
upon  antient  History,  mrill  appear  upon  examination  to  be 
taken  from  this  boolc.  It  would  lead  me  too  ikr  to  paiticn- 
Isrise  those  which  Lydgate,  Ocdeve,  and  other  later  writm 
have  borrowed  from  it.  I  will  only  mention,  for  the  nvdit 
of  the  collection,  tlat  Ch.  lxxx.  oontabis  the  comidete  CsUc 
of  PameU's  HermiL 
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p.  lU.  coL  1.  L  51.  If  a  num  of  higher  estat]  This  prudent 
tdvfce  is  from  Cato.  L.  iv.  Dist  4a 

Cede  loeum  Icsna,  fortana;  cede  potent!  [f.  pctetls] 
liSdere  qo!  potait,  prodesse  aliquando  valehil 

P.  11&  ooL  1.  L  43.  If  a  nethcrdee  dooffhter]  The  Editt 
have  atraogely  corrupted  this  into— a  nerthes  doughter. 
The  reading,  which  I  hare  restored  from  the  MS8.  is  oon- 
firmed  by  the  original  peaeage  in  Pamphilus,  MS.  Bod, 
3703. 

Dmnmodo  ait  dives  eujutdam  nata  bubulei, 
BUfpt  e  mine  quem  Ubet  ilia  virum. 

P.  11&  ooL  8.  L  49.  'Waketh,  &c]  I  can  find  nothing 
naoer  to  this  in  Cato,  than  the  maxlra,  L.  iiL  Dist.  7-  Seff- 
mtUm  ^gito. — For  the  quotations  from  the  same  author 
in  the  same  page,  L  65  and  70i.  aee  L.  It.  Dist  17.  and  L.  iiL 
DmL83. 

Vcr.  laaSB.  oorpos  Hadrian]  The  relicks  of  St.  Mater- 
■««.  Gloaa.  Urr.   But  I  can  find  no  such  saint  in  the  com- 


Tar.  13M&  A  right  wel  faring]  I  have  no  better  autho- 
rity ibr  the  insertion  of  right  than  Ed.  Urr. 

Yer.   13988.   lusheburghes]  Base  coins,  probably,  first 
impnrted,  a»  Skinno'  thinks,  from  Luxemburg,    They  are 
I   ncntioDed  in  the  Stat.  25  E.  III.  c.  2.  to  monoie  appdle 
Locynbourg,  and  in  P.  P.  fol.  8S  b. 

As  fai  im$kbwvk  is  a  luther  alay,  yet  loketh  like  steziing. 

Tcr.  14013*  in  the  feld  of  Damascene]  So  Lydgate,  from 
PjffTM^.  speaks  of  Adam  and  Eve.    Trag.  B.  L  a  1. 

Of  dinte  of  the  erih  in  Damascene  Ihefelde 
.  G«d  made  them  above  ech  deature. 

'    Boccaee  is  much  longer  in  relating  their  story,  whidi  is 

the  fliat  of  his  Tragedies. 
Ver.  140Sfl.  Sampson]  Bis  tragedy  is  also  in  Boccaee,  B. 

Le.  19l  bat  our  author  beems  rather  to  have  followed  the 

Qriglna],  Judges  zlv.  xv.  xvi. 

I       Ter.  14O0OI  the  queme]  The  miU,  Euema.  mola.  Island. 

)  Tcr.  14101.  Hercules]  In  this  account  of  the  labours  of 
Hercules  Chaucer  has  evidently  copied  Boethius.  L.  iy. 
Mcc  7.  Many  erf  the  expressions  he  had  used  before  in  his 
^mm  translation  of  that  author. 

Ver.  141I6L  the  heveneon  his  nekke  longe]  This  is  the 
rradlng  of  the  liest  H8&  and  is  agreeable  to  Boothius,  loe. 
ciL  thua  translated  by  Chaucer.  **And  the  last  of  his 
lakirs  was,  that  he  tueteined  the  heven  upon  hit  necke 
aabowed.**  The  margin  of  MS.  C  1.  explains  kmge  to 
meandtM. 

I      The  Bditt  read, 

'  And  bare  hU  hed  upon  his  tpere  long. 

Ter.  WfX  aaith  Tropbee]  Aa  all  the  best  MSS.  agree  in 
^Is  readlnf,  I  have  retained  it,  though  I  cannot  tell  what 
author  ia  aUnded  tow    The  margin  of  C.  I.  haa  thia  note. 
Die  vatca  Cbald«orum  Tropheua 
.  The  Bditt.  read-^br  lrepAM>- 

Ter.  I4149L  Nabuchodonoeor]  For  thia  history,  and  the 
MIowiDK  of  Balthaaar,  see  Daniel,  i— ▼.  The  latter  only 
b  related  by  Boccaee,  &  IL  c.  zxiiL 

Ter.  148831  Zenobia]  Her  story  Is  told  by  Boccaee,  De  eae, 
rir.  L.  tiL  c  7-  but  more  at  large  in  bis  book  De  Claris 
Mmileribms  t  from  which  our  author  has  plainly  taken 
slaosC  e'very  circnmstanoe  of  bis  narration ;  though  in 
ver.  1433L  he  secxns  to  refer  to  Petrarch  as  his  original. 
FCfliaiM,  Booeaoe*s  book  had  fallen  into  Chaucer's  hands 
■Dder  the  name  of  Petrarch. 

V«r.  14895.  Till  fully  fourty  dayes]  There  is  a  confusion 
ki  this  pasaagr.  which  might  have  been  avoided,  if  our 
aatbar  had  recurred  to  Trebelliua  PoUio,  Trig.  Tyrann. 
c  xxix.  de  Zenobia.  "Quum  aemel  concubuisset,  ex> 
pcctatis  roenstruts,  continebst  se  si  prcgnans  eeset ;  sin 
iteram  potestatcm  qu«rendis  liberie  dabat" 


Ter.  14378.  a  Wtremite]  This  word  is  differenUy  written 
la  the  Ms»&  vitrpmilet  wUermite ;  wintermite;  vitrpte. 
The  Editt.  read,  amtremite  /  which  is  equally  unintelligible. 


Ter.  14385.  south  and  septentrioun]  The  MSS.  read 
north  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the 
correction,  which  was  first  made,  I  believe,  in  Ed.  Ur.  In 
the  Rom.  delaR.  from  whence  great  port  of  this  tragedy 
of  Nero  is  translated,  the  passage  stands  thus,  Ter.  6501. 

Ce  desloyal,  que  Je  te  dy, 
Et  d'Orient  et  de  Midy, 
D'Ocddent,  de  Septentrion, 
Tint-Q  la  Jurisdidon. 

Ter.  14406.  domeeman]  Judge.  The  word  in  Boothius^ 
who  haa  also  related  this  story,  is  Censor,  h.  iL  Met.  ri. 

Ora  tton  tinxit  laerymis,  sed  esse 
Censor  extinct!  potult  decorls^- 

which  our  author  has  thus  rendered  in  his  prose  version. 
•*  Ne  no  tore  wette  his  face,  but  he  was  so  liarde  herted, 
that  he  might  be  d(nnesman,  or  judge,  of  her  dedde 
beautee." 

Ter.  14484.  Wher  Eliachim]  I  cannot  find  any  priest  of 
this  name  In  the  book  of  Judith.  The  High  priest  of 
Jerusalem  Is  called  Joocim  in  o.  iv.  which  name  would 
suit  the  verse  better  than  Eliachim. 

Ter.  14493.  Antiochus]  This  Tragedy  is  a  poetical  para- 
phrase of  iL  Maccabees,  c.  iz. 

Ter.  146301  word  and  ende]  Dr.  Hickea  in  his  Or.  A.  S. 
p.  70.  has  propoaed  to  read  **ord  and  end."  both  here  and 
in  Tro.  B.  v.  ver.  1068.  He  haa  ahewn  very  clearly  that 
ord  and  end  was  a  common  Saxon  expression  for  the  whole 
of  a  thing ;  the  beginning  and  end  of  it.  But  all  the  M68. 
that  I  have  examined  read  uford^  and  therefore  I  have  left 
it  in  the  text,  as  possibly  the  old  Saxon  phrase,  in  Cbaaoer's 
time,  might  have  been  corrupted. 

Ter.  14645.  Cresus]  In  the  opening  of  this  story,  our 
author  has  plainly  copied  the  following  passage  of  his  own 
version  of  Boethius.  B.  iL  Pro.  2.  **  Wiste  thou  not  how 
Cresus.  kind  of  Lydiens,  qfwhiehe  king  Cyrus  was/ul  tore 
agaste  a  litel  before.  &c."  But  the  greatest  part  is  taken 
from  the  Rom.  delaR.  yer.  6847—6918. 

Ter.  14679.  Tragedie  is]  This  reflection  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  one  which  follows  soon  after  the  mention  d 
Crcesus  in  the  passage  Just  cited  from  Boethiua  **  What 
other  thing  bewaylen  the  oryinges  of  tragedyes  but  onely 
the  dedes  of  fortune,  that  with  an  ankewarde  stroke  over- 
toumeth  the  realmes  of  grete  nobleye  ?  " 

Ter.  14685.  Peter  of  Spaine]  This  tragedie  and  the  three 
following,  in  several  MS&  are  inserted  before,  after  veb 
14380.    So  that  the  Menkes  Tale  ends  with  ver.  14684. 

And  cover  hire  bright  face  with  a  doude. 

In  favour  of  this  arrangement,  it  may  be  observed,  that, 
when  the  Monk  is  interrupted,  the  Hoste  alludes  to  this 
line  as  fresh  in  hia  memory,  ver.  14788. 

He  spake  how  fortune  covered  with  a  elcudt 
I  wote  not  what,  and  als  of  a  troffedie 
Right  now  ye  herd. — 

Where  tragedie  may  be  supposed  to  allude  to  ver.  146791 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  Monk  profeesedly  disra* 
gards  chronological  order,  theee  very  modem  stories  in  the 
midst  of  the  ancient  make  an  aukward  appearance ;  and 
aa  the  Hoste  deolaree  himself  to  have  been  half  asleep,  he 
may  very  well  be  supposed  to  speak  ftom  a  confused  recol- 
lection of  what  had  been  said  88  verses  before.  And  what 
he  says  of  tragedie  may  be  referred  to  ver.  1476B. 

I  have  followed  the  order  obeerved  in  the  best  MSB.  C  L 
Ask.  L  9.  HA 

Ter.  14697.  Not  Charles  Oliver]  Not  the  Oliver  of  Charles 
(Charlemagne)  but  an  Oliver  of  Armorlca,  a  second  Genelon, 
or  Oanelon.  See  ver.  13184. 15233.  Bo  this  passage  ia  to  be 
understood,  which  in  Ed.  Urr.  has  been  changed  to^Not 
Charles,  ne  01iver.^But  who  this  Oliver  of  Bretagne  ww, 
whom  our  author  charges  as  werker  of  the  death  of  King 
Petro,  is  not  so  clear.  According  to  Mariana,  L.  xvil.  c.  13. 
such  a  charge  might  most  properly  be  brought  against 
Bertrand  du  Quesolin,  a  Breton,  afterwords  Constable  of 
France :  as  It  was  in  consequence  of  a  private  treaty  with 
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him,  that  Petro  came  to  his  toQt,  where  he  was  killed  by 
his  brother  Henry,  and  partly,  aa  some  aaid,  eon  apuda  de 
Beltran.  But  how  he  should  come  to  be  called  OUvtr  I 
eaunot  guess ;  unless,  perhaps,  Chaucer  confounded  him 
with  Olivier  de  CUuoHj  another  famous  Breton  of  those 
times,  who  was  also  Constable  of  France  after  Bertrand. 
Froissart  mentions  an  Olivier  de  Mannp,  nephew  to  Ber- 
trand du  Ouesolin,  as  receiving  large  rewards  from  King 
Henry ;  vol.  i.  ch.  24&  but  he  does  not  represent  him  as 
particularly  concerned  in  the  death  of  Petro. 

The  person  meant,  whoever  he  waa,  must  have  been 
BuiBciently  pointed  out  at  the  time  by  his  ooat  of  arms, 
which  is  described  in  ver.  14098,  4.  The  «  egle  of  blak  "  in 
*'a  feld  of  snow**  is  plain  enough,  but  the  rest  of  the 
blaaonry  I  cannot  pretend  to  decypher. 

Ter.  14701.  Petro,  King  of  Cypre]  Concerning  the  taking 
of  Alexandria  by  this  prince,  and  his  other  exploits,  see 
the  note  on  ver.  01.  and  the  authors  there  cited.  Be  waa 
assassinated  In  1309.    Acad,  dea  Ina.  T.  xx.  p.  438. 

Ver.  14700.  Baraabo  Viscount]  Bemabo  Vlscontl  Duke 
of  Milan,  waa  deposed  by  hia  nephew  and  thrown  Into 
prison,  where  he  died  in  i38Su 

I  did  not  attend  to  this  circumstance,  when  I  stated  the 
insurrection  (if  Strawe  in  1981,  as  the  latest  historical  fact 
mentioned  In  these  tales:  Diaoonrse,  Ac  n.6.  The  death 
of  Bemabo  was  certainly  later.  Fortunately  however  this 
difference  of  four  yeara  baa  no  other  oonseqnenoe,  than 
that  it  makee  the  supposed  date  of  the  Pilgrimage  in  ia83» 
which  was  before  very  doubtful,  atlU  more  improbable. 
The  Knight  might  aa  probably  be  upon  a  Pllgrinkage  in 
1387  aa  in  1383»  according  to  the  precedent  of  Sir  Ifathew 
de  Goumey.    See  note  on  ver.  4& 

Ver.  14717.  Bugelln  of  Piae]  Chaucer  himaelf  has  re- 
fierred  ua  to  Dante  for  the  original  of  thia  tragedy.  Bee 
Infemot  o.  xxxiiL 

Ver.  14765, 6.  Theae  two  veraoa  in  the  Editt  have  been 
transposed,  to  the  confusion  of  the  aenae  aa  well  aa  of  the 
metre. 

Ver.  14811.  say  aomwhat  of  hunting]  For  the  propriety 
of  this  request,  aee  the  note  on  ver.  106  of  the  Monkea 
Character. 

Ver.  14818.  thou  Sire  John]  I  know  not  how  it  haa  hap- 
pened, that  in  the  principal  modem  languagea^  John,  or 
ita  equivalent,  is  a  name  of  contempt,  or  at  least  of  slight. 
So  the  Italians  use  Oianni,  from  whence  ZanI  g  the 
Spaniards  Juan,  aa  Bobo  Juan,  a  fooliah  John ;  the  French 
Jean,  with  various  additions ;  and  in  English,  when  we 
call  a  man  a  John,  we  do  not  mean  it  aa  a  title  of  honour. 
Chaucer  in  ver.  3708,  uses  Jaeke  /ocl,  aa  the  Spaniards  do 
Bobo  Juani  and  I  auppoae  Jadi  as*  haa  the  same  ety- 
mology. 

The  title  of  Sire  waa  usually  given,  by  courtesy,  to 
Priests,  both  secular  and  regular. 

Ver.  14858.  a  manw  dey]  A  kind  <ifdep  j  but  what  a  dey 
was  it  is  not  eaay  to  determine  precisely.  It  is  mentioned, 
aa  the  laat  speciea  of  labourers  in  husbandry,  in  the  Stat. 
25  Edw.  IlL  St.  i.  c.  1.  Q/»  chescun  charetter,  earner, 
chaoeour  des  caraea,  beroher,  poroher,  depe,  ft  tons  autres 
•ervanta.~And  again  in  the  Sut.  37  Bdw.  IIL  c.  14.  Item 
qe  charetters,  charuers,  chaoeoura  dea  earnest  hovers, 
vachera,  berchers.  porcfaera,  depes,  ft  toua  autrea  gardeina 
des  beatea,  bateurs  des  blees,  ft  toutea  manerea  des  gena 
d'eelate  de  garton  entendanta  a  huabandrie. — ^It  probably 
meant  originally  a  dofflabourer  in  general,  though  it  may 
ainoe  have  been  used  to  denote  particularly  the  superin- 
tendent of  a  Daperie,  See  Du  OangCb  in  v.  DasaiA.  DAVxaia* 

DaOABCAliCL 

Ver.  14857.  the  mery  orgon]  Thia  ia  put  lloentiondy  for 
orgont,  or  organs.  It  ia  plain  from  gon  In  the  next  line 
tliat  Chancer  meant  to  uae  this  word  aa  a  Plural,  fh>m  the 
Lar.  Ga.  Organa,   He  uses  it  so  in  ver.  15608. 

And  whUe  that  the  oigaos  maden  melodle. 

Ver.  14876.  Waa  doped  faire  damoselle  Partelote]  I  ana- 
pect  that  faire  has  been  added  by  aome  <me  who  waa 
unneueasarily  alarmed  for  the  metre. 


After  this  verse  the  Editt.  (except  Ga.  1.)  have  tlie  two 
following. 

He  (lethered  her  a  hundred  thnea  a  day. 
And  the  him  pleaaeth  all  that  ever  she  maj. 

But  aa  I  found  them  in  only  two  MSa  HA.  and  U.,  I  waa 
glhd  to  leave  them  ont  as  an  Injudiciuua  interpolation.  See 
below,  ver.  15183. 

Whoever  wishes  to  see  a  great  deal  of  uncertain  ctyno* 
logy  concerning  the  name  Perteiote,  may  conault  GL  V.  in 
V.  PaaraLor. 

Ver.  14881.  loken  in  every  lith]  Lodted  In  every  tim^ 
The  Editt.  read  loking.  Loken  ia  need  by  Oocleve,  In  tl»e 
first  of  his  poems  mentioned  above  in  n.  on  ver.  50QS. 

Lefte  waa  the  Bries  chamber  dore  nnatokea. 
To  which  he  came,  and  fonde  it  waa  not  loftai. 

Ver.  14885.  My  lefe  ia  fkre  in  lend]  Fare,  or  /am  / 
gone.  So  the  best  MSSb  Rd.  Ca.  8.  redd»-/«r.  It  ia  not 
ea«y  to  determine  which  of  these  is  the  true  reading,  unlesa 
we  ahould  recover  the  old  aong,  from  which  thia  paaaag* 
aeema  to  be  quoted. 

Ver.  14914.  Away,  quod  ahe]  I  have  here  inadvertenfly 
followed  the  printed  copies.  But  instead  of  Awap  the  beat 
MS3.  read  Avop,  which  ia  more  likely  to  have  been  need 
by  Chancer.  The  word  occura  frequently  in  the  FnsM^ 
Fabliaux,  fto.  See  T.  IL  pi  843,  6.  The  Vocabttlary,  at  the 
end  of  that  volume,  renders  Avoi,  HeUu  ;  but  it  seema  to 
signify  no  more  than  our  Awapf  The  Itallana  uae  Viat 
in  the  same  manner.  Roman  de  Trope.  MSL 

Lon  dit  Thoai,  Awd,  avoi. 
Sire  AdilQes,  vous  dites  mal. 

Ver.  14940.  Lo  Caton]  L.  ii.  Diet.  38.  Somnia  ne  cni«& 
I  observe,  by  the  way,  that  this  distich  is  quoted  by  John 
of  Salisbury,  Polycrat  L.  ii.  c.  10.  aa  a  preoept  viri  eapienlie,  ■ 
In  another  place,  L.  vIL  c.  a  he  introduces  his  qiiotatJon  <rf 
the  first  verse  of  Dist.  Sa  L.  ill.  in  thia  manner.  Alt  vet 
Cato,  vet  alius,  nam  autor  inoertus 


Ver.  14971*  Catapuoe]  Catapuzxa,  Itai..  Catapmee,  Fa.  a 
kind  of  Spurgd. 

Ver.  14890.  On  of  the  greteat  authors]  Ciocro,  de  Divin. 
L.  i.  e.  87*  relatea  thia  and  the  following  atory ;  bat  in  a 
contrary  order ;  and  with  ao  many  other  differenoea,  that 
one  m^ht  be  led  to  anapect  that  he  waa  here  quoted  at 
aeoond  hand,  if  it  were  not  usual  with  Chancer,  in  theae 
stories  of  familiar  life,  to  throw  in  a  number  of  natnnl 
oircumstanoea,  not  to  be  found  In  hia  original  aatbonk 

Ver.  IffllO.  Seint  Kenelme]  See  hia  life  In  aU  the  BdltL 
of  the  English  Oolden  Legends, 

Ver.  15147.  Lo  hire  Andromaoha]  We  must  not  look  for 
this  dream  of  Andromache  in  Homer.  The  flrat  author 
who  relates  it  is  the  flotltious  Dares,  c.  zxiv.  and  Chancer 
very  probably  took  it  from  him,  or  froon  Ouldo  de  CtAumnis ; 
or  perhaps  from  Benoit  de  Salute  More,  whoee  Rontmn  de 
Trope  I  believe  to  have  been  that  Histoiy  of  Dnrea,  whidi 
Guido  professes  to  follow,  and  haa  indeed  aloioat  entirdy 
tranalated.  A  full  dlacuasion  of  this  point,  by  a  oompartson 
of  Guide's  work  with  the  JZoaum  de  Troifs,  wonkl  require 
more  time  and  pains  than  I  am  inclined  to  bestow  npoa  iL 
I  will  just  mention  a  oironmatanoe,  wfakdi,  if  It  can  be 
verified,  will  bring  the  question  to  a  much  ahorter  da- 
cision.  The  Versio  Daretis  Pkrpgii  OalUco  metro,  ia  the 
Ambroaian  Libraiy,  of  which  Montfaucon  apeaks^  Dior, 
ItaL  p.  19.  Is  undoubtedly  the  Soman  de  Trope  by  Benoit 
de  Sainte  More.  The  verses  which  are  there  quoted,  diflbr 
no  otherwise  from  the  beginning  of  Benoit*a  Poem  In  M& 
HarL  4482.  than  aa  an  old  copy  usually  does  from  a  men 
modem  oncb  If  therefore  we  can  depend  upon  Moot- 
fauoon's  Judgment,  that  the  MS.  which  he  saw  waa  written 
in  the  xnth  Century,  it  will  follow,  that  Benoit  wrote  near 
a  hundred  years  before  Guide,  whoee  work,  In  all  tha  M8BL 
that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of,  ia  uniformly  aald  to  have 
been  finiahed  in  the  year  1887*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  later  of  theee  two  writers  copied  from  the  former. 

Ver.  13109.  lo  alker  aa  In  principto}  See  the  note  on 
ver.  S50. 
The  next  line  ia  taken  from  the  fabulooa  confersner 
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the  Bmperour  Adrian  and  Beonndua  the  Philoso- 
pber,  of  which  some  aooonnt  has  been  given  in  n.  tm  ver. 
tn7>    QMkI  ett  MuUerf    Uominla  confiialo,  InnaturabUis 


T«r.  15196L  Sithen  March  ended]  I  have  ventured  to 
depart  from  the  M6S.  and  Editt.  in  this  paaaage.  They  all 
md  bt^an  faistead  of  ended.  At  the  same  time  MS.  C.  1. 
baa  thb  note  In  the  margin,  *«  1. 8*  die  MaiL**  which  plainly 
■ippOOT  that  the  98  days  are  to  he  reckoned  from  tiie  end 
of  MMK^tu  Aa  the  Vernal  Equinox,  according  to  our 
aathor^  hypothesis.  Discourse,  &o.  p.  1.,  happened  on  the 
ISth  of  March,  the  place  of  the  sun  (as  described  In  ver. 
Uaoab  ])  in  29"  of  Taurus  agrees  very  nearly  with  his  true 
place  CO  the  9d  of  May,  the  A3d  day  incL  from  the  Equlnoju 
M&  C.  reads  thus.  • 

Syn  March  began  tway  monthes  and  dayes  two. 

which  brings  us  to  the  same  day,  but,  I  think,  by  a  less 
probable  oorrection  of  the  faulty  copies. 

Ter.  1580&  Twenty  degrees]  The  reading  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  M8&  is  Fourtp  degrees.  But  that  is  evidently 
wRMig ;  for  Chancer  is  speaking  rif  the  altitude  of  the  Sun 
at,  or  aboat.  Prime,  L  e.  six  o'clock  a.  m.  Bee  ver.  16203. 
When  the  Bon  Is  In  28"  of  Taurus,  he  is  21"  high  about  I 
sfter  Oa.M. 

Ter.  ieSl&  At  the  side  of  this  verse  Is  written  In  the 
Baigin  oC  MSL  C  PeUrtu  Comestor,  to  intimate,  I  suppose, 
^fc^*  ^fa  maxim  Is  to  be  found  in  the  HUtoria  Seholattiea 
ef  thai  Kothtff ,  who  was  a  oelebrated  commentator  on  the 
BiUe  in  the  xuth  Century.  See  Fabrldus,  Bib.  Med. 
JBtaLtaiT. 

Tcr.  ISBI.  A  col  fox]  Skinner  interprets  this  a  UaekUh 
Ar.  aa  if  ft  were  a  cole  fox,  GL  Urr.  It  Is  much  easier  to 
nfale  this  Interpretation  than  to  assign  the  true  one.  CM 
appears  firon  ver.  15389  to  have  been  a  oommon  name  for 
a  doi^  In  composition,  it  Is  to  be  taken  <n  aio/am  yarUmt 
but  In  what  precise  sense  I  cannot  say.  Bee  Chaucer's  H. 
of  F.  B.  UL  187.  CWMr^^etour— and  in  the  Mirr.  for  Magi 
Le^  of  Olendoor.  foL  127.  b.  Colprophet^  is  plainly  put  for 
m/Utt,  Iging  prophet.  Hey  wood  has  an  Epigram  OfecU- 
fnpket  Cent.  vL  Bp.  89i 

Thvprophe^f  poysonly  to  the  pricke  goth : 
C^iqpropket  and  colepopeon  thou  art  both. 

And  Id  bia  Proverbial  IMalogues,  P.  1.  cb.  x.  he  has  the 


CoU  under  eanstyk  she  can  plale  on  both  bands: 
DiaBbmdatlon  well  she  understands. 

I  will  add  an  allusion  of  our  author.  In  the  Test,  of  Love, 
&  tt.  foL  cocxxxiiL  b^  to  a  story  of  one  CoUo,  which  I  cannot 
explain.  **  Bnslris  slewe  his  gestes,  and  he  was  slain  of 
Bcrenles  bis  geste.  Hngest  betrayshed  many  men,  and  of 
CeOo  was  be  betrayed." 

Ter.  1W4&  But  what  that  God]  This  passage  has  been 
toanslated  Into  (rather  elegant)  Latin  Iambics  by  Sir  H. 
fttyjlf,  in  bis  preface  to  Bradwardin,  de  caufd  Dei,  Lond. 
Mlt.  Bee  the  Testimonies  ftc.  prefixed  to  Ed.  Urr.  Our 
satiMr  biM  discussed  this  question  of  the  divine  prescienoe 
ke.  oMre  at  large  In  his  Troilus,  B.  4.  from  ver.  957  to  ver. 
H9t.  It  fa  an  addition  of  his  own,  of  which  there  is  no 
in  the  PhUostrato  of  Boooaoe.   Bee  Essay  Ac.  n.  82, 


Tcr.  Ut77.  Phiskdogns]  He  alludes,  I  suppose,  to  a  book 
hi  Latin  metre,  entitled  PkpeMogut  de  naturie  xu  animo' 
fimwt,  by  one  Tbeobaldus.  whose  age  Is  not  known.  Fabr. 
Bib  Med.  JEt.  In  v.  Thbobaldto.  There  is  a  copy  of  this 
werk  in  M&  HarL  301)3,  In  which  the  Ixth  section  De 
firaiis  begins  thus: 

Bimus  sont  nsonstra  maris  resonantia  magnli 
Todbos  et  modulis  eantus  fonnantia  multis, 
Ad  qinas  incante  veniuqt  scpissime  nautc, 
Qusi  &ciunt  sompnum  nimia  dulcedine  vocam  lea 

8ss  alaa  R.  R.  ver.  Wk 

Ter.  10318.  In  Dan  Bumel  the  asse]  The  story  alluded  to 
Is  In  a  poem  of  Nigel  Wireker,  entitled,  Bumellue,  nu 
simUoniM,  written  In  the  time  of  Richard  L 


The  substance  of  the  story  is  in  GL  Urr.  v.  BimNKLL.  The 
Poem  itself  is  in  most  collections  of  MBS.  The  printed 
copies  are  more  rare,  though  there  have  been  several 
editions  of  it.    See  Leyser.  Hiet,  Po,  Med,  JBvi,  p.  752. 3. 

Burnell  is  used  as  a  nickname  for  the  ass  in  the  Chrater 
Whitsun  Playes.  MS.  HarU  2013.  See  the  note  on  ver. 
3539.    In  the  pageant  of  Balaam,  he 


Go  forth,  Burnell,  go  forth,  go. 
What  t  the  devil,  my  asse  wiU  not  go. 

and  again,  foL  aS.  bb 

Bumdl,  why  begQest  thou  me  ? 

The  original  word  was,  probably,  Brunett,  trom  its  brewn 
colour ;  as  the  Fox  below,  ver.  15340.  is  called  Ruuell,  from 
his  red  colour,  I  suppose. 

Ter.  15341.  by  the  gargat]  The  Editt.  have  changed  this 
into  gorget  j  but  gargat  is  an  old  Fa.  word.  Rom,  de  Bou, 
M&  Seg,  4  C.  xL 

O  grant  cultesls  e  od  gnmz  cuignees 
Lur  unt  let  gargatet  tarenchies. 

Ter.  15353.  O  Gaufride]  He  alludes  to  a  passsge  in  the 
Ifova  Poelria  of  OeofTrey  de  Tinsauf,  published  not  long 
after  the  death  of  Richard  I.  In  this  work  the  author  has 
not  only  given  instructions  for  composing  in  the  different 
styles  of  Poetry,  but  also  examples.  His  specimen  of  tlie 
plaintive  kind  of  composition  begins  thus : 

Neustria,  rob  dypeo  regis  defensa  Rlcardi, 
Indefensa  mode,  gestu  testara  dolorem. 
Exundent  oculi  laarymas ;  ^teiminet  ora 
Pallor ;  oonnodet  digitos  tortnra ;  cruentet 
Interiora  dolor,  et  verfoeret  aethers  clamor : 
Tota  peris  ex  morte  sua.    Mors  non  fult  ejus^ 
Bed  tua;  non  una,  sed  publica  mortis  orlgo. 
0  Venerie  lacrymoea  diet/  o  sydus  amanun  I 
Hla  dies  tua  nox  fuit,  et  Tenns  ilia  venenum. 
Ilia  dedit  vulnus,  Ac 

These  lines  are  sufficient  to  ahew  the  objeot,  and  the 
propriety,  of  Chaucer's  ridicule.  The  whole  poem  is 
printed  In  Leyser's  HitL  Po.  Med.  Mvi.  p.  862—078. 

Ter.  15451.  As  sayth  my  Lord]  Opposite  tothisvcrre. 
In  the  margin  of  MS.  0. 1.  is  written  **  Ksntuar,"  which 
means,  I  suppose,  that  some  Archbishop  of  Ganterbuiy  Is 
quoted. 

Ter.  15468.  Bayd  to  another]  I  have  observed,  in  the 
Discourse,  Ac.  $.  xxxvIL  that  in  MSB.  Ask.  1. 2.  this  line  is 
read  thus, 

Belde  unto  the  nwme  as  ye  shnl  heer. 

The  following  are  the  six  forged  lines,  which  the  saroe^ 
MSB.  exhibit  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  Nonnes  tale.  * 

Madame,  and  I  dorste,  I  woldo  you  pray 
To  telle  a  tale  in  fortheringe  of  our  way. 
Than  mighte  ye  do  unto  us  grete  ese. 
Gladly,  sire,  quoth  she,  so  that  I  might  plese 
You  and  this  worthy  eomnany, 
And  began  hire  tale  riht  thus  fol  sobrdy. 

Ter.  15514.  out  of  relees]  All  the  best  MS&  concur  in 
this  reading,  and  therefore  I  have  followed  them,  though  I 
confess  that  I  do  not  deafly  understand  the  phrase; 
unless  perhaps  it  mean  without  releate ;  ufUhout  being 
ever  reUated  from  their  dutp.  The  common  reading 
wUhouten  leet  is  a  genuine  Saxon  phrase.  Butan  leas ; 
ttbequefcdtot  without  a  Ue. 

Ter.  15518.  Assembled  Is]  This  stanxa  Is  very  like  one  in 
the  Prioresses  tale,  ver.  1S40»-13410. 

Ter.  1A530L  Bone  of  Eve.]  Bee  the  Discourse,  ate  {.  xxzvil. 
n.30. 

Ter.  15538.  Be  thou  min  advocat]  I  have  no  bettor 
authority  for  the  insertion  of  thou  than  Ed.  Urr.  The 
metre,  perhaps,  might  be  aafe  without  It,  considering  AlyAs 
as  a  dissyllable,  but  the  verse  would  be  very  rough. 

Ter.  111553.  First  wol  I]  The  note  upon  this  in  the 
maighi  of  MS.  C.  1.  ia-«/n«erpr</a«o  Ac  quam  ponit 
Frater  Jaeobut  Januentit  in  Legendd  aured,"  It  has  been 
observed  in  the  Discourse,  Ac.  that  this  whole  tale  Is 
almost  literally  translated  from  the  Legenda  aurea 
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Ver.  1M54  looting]  I.  latitantem.  Mar?.  MS.  C.  I.  from 
the  Sax.  lutan,  or  lutian  /  latere* 

Ver.  IM75.  On  Lord,  on  faith]  I  have  adopted  this 
reading  in  preference  to  that  of  the  best  MSS.— O  Lord,  O 
Faith,  O  God  ftc— in  order  to  guard  against  the  mistake, 
which  the  Editt  have  generally  fallen  Into,  of  oonsldering 
0.  In  this  passage,  as  the  sign  of  the  vocative  case.  On 
and  0  are  used  indifferently  by  Chaucer  to  signify  ont. 

Ver.  16738.  And  of  the  miracle]  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  met  with  any  authority  for  leaving  out  this 
parenthesis  »f  fourteen  lines,  which  interrupts  the  narra- 
tion so  auk  wardly,  and  to  so  little  purpose.  The  substance 
of  it  is  in  the  printed  Editions  of  the  Latin  Legenda  aurta^ 
but  appears  evidently  to  have  been  at  first  a  marginal 
observation,  and  to  have  crept  into  the  text  1^  the  blunder 
3f  some  copyist.  Accordingly  it  is  wanting  in  Caxton's 
Odden  Legende,  and,  I  suppose,  in  the  French  Ltgende 
Dorset  from  which  he  translated.  The  author  of  the 
French  version  had  either  made  use  of  an  uncorrupted 
MS.  or  perhaps  had  beoi  sagacious  enough  to  disoem  and 
reject  the  interpolation. 

Ver.  10783>  And  we  also]  It  should  have  been  us,  I  take 
notice  of  this,  because  Chaucer  is  veiy  rarely  guilty  of 
Mich  an  offence  against  grammar. 

Ver.  1585ft.  Your  cduiB  is  don]  So  all  the  M8&  In  Ed. 
Urr.  don  is  changed  to  run  /  and  I  believe  no  modem  poet 
would  have  joined  any  other  verb  with  court,  especially 
after  he  had  used  pdon  in  the  preceding  line ;  but  I  am 
not  dear  that  Chaucer  attended  to  such  niceties. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  line,  the  best  MSS.  read— your 
faith  han  pe  conserved.— «nd  I  know  not  by  what  negli- 
gence I  omitted  to  follow  them. 

Ver.  15966.  thin  utter  eyen]  Exterioribut  oeulU.  Maxg. 
MS.  G.L 

Ver.  leosa  five  mile]  So  all  the  MSS.  except  E.  which 
reads  "  ka{f  a  mile,*^  This  latter  reading  must  certainly 
be  preferred,  if  we  suppose  that  Chauoer  meant  to  mark 
the  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  the  Nonnes  tale 
and  the  arrival  of  the  Chanon.  But  it  would  be  oontmry 
to  the  general  plan  of  our  author's  work,  and  to  his 
praotioe  upon  other  oooasionsb  that  the  Host  should  sufllsr 
the  company 

To  riden  by  the  way,  dombe  as  the  ston,** 

even  for  half  a  mile.  I  am  therrfore  rather  Inclined  to 
believe  ihnt  Jive  mileia  the  right  reading,  and  that  it  was 
Intended  to  mark  the  distance  from  som€  pl€iee,  which  we 
are  now  unable  to  determine  with  certainty,  for  want  of 
the  Prologue  to  the  Nonnes  tale. 

I  have  sometimes  suspected,  that  it  was  the  Intention  of 
Chaucer  to  begin  the  Journey  yVom  Canterbury  with  the 
Nonnea  tale.  In  that  case.  Jive  mile  would  mark  very 
truly  the  distance  from  Canterbury  to  Boughton  under 
blee.  The  circumstances  too  of  the  Chanons  overtaking 
the  pilgrims  and  looking,  **  as  he  had  priked,**  or  galloped, 
-  miles  three,"  would  agree  better  with  this  supposition. 
It  Is  scarce  credible  that  he  should  have  ridden  after  them 
from  Southwark  to  Boughton  without  overtaking  them ; 
and  if  he  had.  it  must  have  been  a  very  inadequate  repre- 
sentation of  his  condition,  to  say  that  **  it  semed,  he  had 
priked  milet  three."  Besides,  the  words  of  the  Yeman, 
ver.  16056, 7* 

Now  In  the  monre  tide 

Out  of  your  hostelrie  I  saw  you  rido 

■eem  to  Imply,  that  they  were  overtaken  In  the  same 
morning  in  which  they  set  out ;  but  it  must  have  been 
coosiderably  after  noon  before  they  reached  Boughton 
from  Southwark. 

There  is  another  way  of  solving  these  difficulties,  by 
supposing  that  the  Pilgrims  lay  upon  the  road,  and  that 
the  Nonnes  tale  was  the  first  of  the  second  day's  Journey. 
It  is  most  probable,  that  a  great  part  of  the  company,  not 
to  mention  their  horses^  would  have  had  no  objection  to 
dividing  the  journey  to  Canterbury  into  two  days ;  but  if 
they  lay  only  five  miles  on  this  side  of  Boughton,  I  do 
not  see  how  they  ooud  spend  the  whole  aeoood  day  till 


evening  (see  ver.  17316)  in  travelling  from  tbeofce  to  Qut- 
terbury. 

I  must  take  notice  too,  in  opposition  to  my  first  hypo- 
thesis, that  the  manner,  in  which  the  Yeman  expresses 
himself  in  ver.  16091,  i,  seems  to  shew  that  he  was  riding 
to  Canterbury. 

Ter.  16156.  For  Catom  sayth]  This  precept  of  Gate  is  in 
Ik  1.  Dist  17. 

Ne  cures  si  quls  taclto  lermone  loouatur ; 
Consdus  ipse  sibide  se  putat  omnia  did. 

Ter.  16S11.  thurgh  Jupartie]  So  M&  C.  1.  I  have  followed 
It,  as  it  comes  nearest  to  the  true  original  of  our  word 
JeopardUt  which  our  etymologists  have  sadly  mistaken. 
They  deduoe  It  from  J'ai  perdu,  or  Jeu  perdu  /  but  I 
rather  believe  it  to  be  a  oomiptioa  of  Jeu  partL  A  Jeu 
parti  is  properly  a  game,  in  which  the  chances  are  exactly 
even.  Bee  Froissart,  v.  L  c.  234.  Us  n'estoicnt  pas  k  Jeu 
parti  contre  les  Fran(ois.  v.  11.  c  9.  si  nous  les  vnyons  k 
Jeu  parti.  From  hence  It  signifies  any  thing  uncertain,  or 
hasardous.  In  the  old  French  Poetry,  the  diseuaeion  of  a 
Problem,  where  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides,  was 
called,  a  Jeu  partL  See  Poeeiet  du  R09  de  Ifavarre, 
Chanson  xlviil.  and  Olou.  in  v.  Bee  also  Du  Cange  In  ▼. 
JocDs  PARYirra. 

Ver.  16288.  The  four  spirltes  ftc]  Compare  Gower,  De 
Conf,  Atn.B,  tv.  fol.  76.  b. 

Ver.  16306.  Ascaunoe]  See  the  note  on  ver.  7327. 

Ver.  1643a  But  aU  thing]  This  Is  taken  tnm  the 
Parabola  of  Alanut  de  Insults,  who  died  in  1294i  See 
Leyser,  Hist,  Po,  Med.  JEvi,  p.  1074. 

Non  teneas  aurum  totum  quod  aplendet  ut  anrnm. 
Nee  pulcbjmm  jwrnum  quodllbet  esse  bonom. 

Ver.  16480.  a  preest,  an  annuellere]  They  w«re  ealkd 
annudletes,  not  from  their  receiving  a  yearly  stipend,  as 
the  Gloss,  explains  it,  but  from  their  being  employed  solely 
In  singing  annuals,  or  anniversary  Masses,  for  the  dea4 
without  any  cure  of  souls.  See  the  Stat  36  Edw.  IIL  a 
vili.  where  the  CftapeUeins  Parotids  are  distinguished 
from  others  ehantanx  anuaks,  et  a  cure  des  almes  nieml 
entendants.  They  were  both  to  rsoelva  yearly  stipelld^ 
but  the  former  was  allowed  to  take  six  marks,  and  the 
latter  only  five.  Compare  Stat.  2  H.  V.  St.  S.  c  SL  where 
the  stipend  of  the  Chapellein  Parockia  is  raised  to  eight  | 
marks,  and  that  of  the  CHapeUein  annusUr  (he  la  so  aamed 
In  the  statute)  to  seven.  I 

Ver.  16915.  the  secree  of  seerees]  He  allndea  to  a  treatise^  ! 
entitled,  Secreta  Seeretorum,  which  was  supposed  to  con- 
tain the  sum  of  Aristotle's  instructions  to  Alexandee. 
Bee  Fabric.  BibL  Gr.  v.  iL  p.  167>  It  was  very  popular  in 
the  middle  agea^  .figldius  de  ColumnA,  a  famous  divine 
and  bishop,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  xinth  Century, 
built  upon  it  his  book  De  repimine  prindpum,  of  which 
our  Ocdeve  made  a  free  translation  in  English  vene,  and 
addressed  It  to  Henry  V,  while  Prince  of  Wales.  A  part 
of  Lydgate's  transhition  of  the  Secreta  Seeretorum  la  printed 
in  Ashroole's  TheaL  Chem.  Brit.  p.  397*  He  did  not  trane- 
late  more  than  about  half  of  it,  being  prevented  by  deatik 
See  M&  HarL  2251.  and  Tanner,  Bib.  Brit,  in  t.  hrwA-n. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  viith  Book  of  Gower^  C9^r. 
AmanL  is  taken  from  this  supposed  work  of  ArlstoU& 

Ver.  16913.  As  his  book  Senior]  Ed.  Urr.  read»->AB  I'li 
his  book— which  I  should  have  preferred  to  the  oomm**! 
reading,  if  I  had  found  it  In  any  copy  of  better  authority. 

The  book  alluded  to  is  printed  in  the  Tkeatrum  Oemi- 
cum,  vol  V.  p.  21a  under  this  title,  "Senioris  Zadlth 
fiU  Hamuelis  tabula  Chymlca."  The  story  which  follows 
of  Plato  and  his  disciple  is  there  told,  (p.  94a)  with  some 
variations,  of  Salomon.  **  Dixit  Salomon  rex.  Recipe  lapi- 
dem  qui  dicltur  mtarioe— Dixit  sapiens,  Asdgna  mihi 
ilium.  Dixit,  est  corpus  mdpnesist—Dixit,  quid  est  sm^ 
nesla  f    Respondlt,  magnesia  est  aqua,  oompobtta,'*  4ca 

Ver.  16961.  Do  him  cmne  forth]  So  MS8.  Ask.  1.  S.  so4 
some  others.  The  common  reading  is— Do  him  coi^brL 
The  alt«rati(m  Is  material,  not  only  as  it  gives  a  dearer 
lensQ,  but  aa  it  intimates  to  ua,  that  the  nairator  of  a  talt 
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to  onine  out  ot  the  crowd,  and  to  take  his  plaoe 
withia  bearing  of  the  Ht>st,  during  his  narration.  Agreea- 
Uj  to  this  notioD.  when  the  Host  oalls  upon  Chaucer,  ver. 
U8B»henje> 

Approche  sere,  and  loke  np  merily. 

How  ware  yoa.  Sires,  and  let  this  man  hate  place. 

It  wae  Bcceaaary  that  the  Hoet,  who  was  to  he  **  Juge  and 
icporteor  **  of  the  tales  (ver.  816).  should  hear  them  all 
dtetinctly.  The  others  might  hear  as  much  as  they  coud, 
or  as  they  chose  of  them.  It  would  have  required  the 
lungs  of  a  Stcnior,  to  speak  audibly  to  a  company  of  thirty 
people  trotting  on  together  in  a  road  of  the  fom-teenth 
Century. 

Ter.  16B6&  to  slepen  hy  the  morwe"]  This  must  be  under- 
itoodganerally  for  the  day-time  ;  as  it  was  then  afternoon. 
It  has  been  obserred  in  the  Discourse  fto.  $.  xiii.  that,  in 
this  epiMtde  of  the  Coke,  no  notice  is  taken  of  his  having 
lold  a  tale  beforeu 

Ter.  16091.  wol  ye  Just  at  the  fan  ?]  Some  MSS.  read— 
The  sense  of  both  words  is  the  same.  The  thing 
Is  the  Qumtoine,  which  is  called  a/in,  or  tMin,  from 
its  turning  round  like  a  weather-cock.  See  Du  Cange  in 
T.  Tasa  ;  Meneetiier  iur  let  toumoUt  as  quoted  by  Me- 
nage, IHeL  EtymoL  in  v.  Q,iiintainc  ;  and  Rennet's  Parocft. 
Antiq. 

Yet.  laXUL  win  of  ape]  This  is  the  reading  of  MSS. 
HA.  D.  E.  and  Ed.  Ca.  1.  and  I  believe  the  true  one.  The 
explanation  in  the  Gloss,  of  this  and  the  preceding  pas- 
■ige,  from  Mr.  Spegfat  Is  too  ridiculous  to  be  repented. 
Wine  <ifape  I  understand  to  mean  the  same  as  vin  de  tinge 
in  the  old  Calendrier  det  Bergiert.  Sign.  L  li.  Ik  The 
author  ia  treating  of  Physiognomy,  and  in  his  description 
ef  the  four  temperaments  he  mentions,  among  other  clr- 
rninsfsnrri.  the  difTerent  effects  of  wine  upon  them.  The 
Cboleriek,  be  saya»  a  vin  de  Lyon ;  cut  a  dire,  guant  a 
Uen  beu  reuU  tanter  noyter  et  baitre^The  Sanguine,  a 
win  de  Simffe  :  quaiU  a  pint  heu  tant  ett  ylut  Joyeux— In 
the  aaae  manner  the  Phleqmatio  is  said  to  have  vin  de 
SMtt/dn,  and  the  Mclancholick  vin  de  poreeau* 

I  And  the  some  four  animals  applied  to  illustrate  the 
cActs  of  %r1ne  In  a  little  Rabbinical  tradition,  which  1 
rfiall  transcribe  here  from  Fabric.  Cod.  Pseudepig.  V.  T. 
foL  L  pb  27Jk  Vineat  plantanti  Ifoacho  Satanam  tejunx- 
iete  wiemcrantt  qui,  dvm  Ifoa  vitet  plantaret,  mactaverit 
mpmd  UloM  orem,  leonem,  aimiam  et  sucm :  Q,uod  principio 
potdt  9ini  homo  tit  inetar  ovis,  vinum  tttmptum  ^ciat  ex 
htmine  \taaBm,largius  hatutum  mutet  eum  in  taltantem 
ti^nw^/i^  tbrietatem  it\fkttum  iran^formet  Ulum  in  poHu- 
tarn  et  proetratam  snem.  See  also  Oeeta  Jtomanorum,  c 
um  where  a  story  of  the  same  purport  is  quoted  fnim 
Jascpbns,  in  lihro  de  eatu  rerum  naturalium. 

Ver.  UBOOL  a  faire  chivachee]  A  fair  espediticn.  See  the 
note  en  ran  SflL    The  common  Editt  roA—ehevitanee* 

Ver.  171 19L  Take  any  brid]  This  pasnge  is  too  like  one 
whiiA  haa  eccmied  before  in  the  Squieres  tale,  ver.  10925. 
The  thoof  ht  Is  plainly  taken  from  Bocthius,  L.  ilL  Met.  8. 
8se  also  Raau  de  la  R»  ver.  14717— 34- 

Ver.  I71S4.    Let  take  a  cat]  This  is  imitate*)  from  the 
delaS^ror.  14825. 


Ver.  17190.  Lo,  here  hath  kind]  So  MSS.  Ask.  I.  S. 
Theeomnioa  Editt.  read,  lutf*  Kini  i»  nature.  See  the 
next  lino  but  one,  and  v^.  1U9SS,  ^ 

Ver.  1713S.  A  slie>wolf  ]  This  is  also  from  the  Bom,  de  la 
AT«r.tl42. 

Tool  idnsi  eomme  fkit  la  louve, 
Que  sa  foUe  tant  empire, 
Qn'eUe  prent  de  lous  loupe  Is  pirt. 

Ver.  17173.  or  any  thefe]  Any  is  from  conjecture  only, 
of  «,  the  reading  of  all  the  MSS.  that  I  have  con- 
Jtsd.  The  reading  of  Bd.  Urr.  is— or  elUt  a  thefe— whe- 
Ihmi  authority  or  conjecture  I  cannot  tell ;  but  even 
\  a  eaqjeetnre  1  should  have  adopted  it  in  preference  to 
7  awn,  if  1  had  taken  notice  of  it  In  tima 


Yer.  17278.  My  flone,4hy  tongo]  In  the  £0111.  de  la  B. 
ver.  7300.  this  precept  is  quoted  from  Ptotcmie, 

Au  commencer  de  VAlmagette, 

See  the  note  on  ver.  5764. 

Ver.  17281.  The  flrste  vertne]  This  precept  is  also 
quoted  in  the  Rom,  de  la  R.  ver.  741&  from  Cato*  It  is 
extant  L.  i.  Dist.  3. 

Virttttem  primam  esse  puta  compescere  Unguam. 

Ver.  I73O8.  be  non  auctour  newe]  This  seems  to  be  from 
Cato.  L.  i.  Dist  12. 

Rumores  fttge,  ne  inciplas  novtu  auctot  haberL 

It  looks  as  if  Chaucer  read, 

Rumorie  fuge  ne  indpias  novua  anctor  haberL 

Ver.  17316.  Foure  of  the  dok]  See  the  Discourse  &o. 
$.  xli. 

Ver.  17321.  Therwlth  the  mones  exaltation.  In  mene 
Libra,  alway  gan  ascend]  This  is  a  very  obscure  passage. 
Some  of  the  MSS.  read— I  mene  Libra.  According  to  the 
reading  which  I  have  followed,  «xa/tot/on  is  n«it  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  technical  term,  but  as  signifying  simply 
riting  ;  and  the  sense  will  be,  that  the  moon't  riting,  in 
the  middle  (if  Libra,  wot  continually  ateending,  &c. 

If  exaltation  be  taken  in  its  technical  meaning,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  note  on  ver.  62H4,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
make  any  sense  of  either  of  the  readings :  for  the  exalta- 
tion qfthe  moon  was  not  in  Libra^  but  in  Taurut,  Kalen- 
drter  det  Bergiert,  Sign.  i.  ult.  Mr.  Speght,  I  suppose, 
being  aware  of  this,  altered  Libra  into  Tauruti  but  he  did 
not  consider,  that  the  Sun,  which  has  Just  been  said  to  be 
descending^  was  at  that  time  in  Taurvt,  and  that  conse- 
quently Taurut  must  also  have  been  detcending. 

Libra  therefore  should  by  no  means  be  parted  with. 
Being  in  that  part  of  the  Zodiac  which  is  nearly  opposite 
to  Ttturu#,  the  place  of  the  Sun,  it  is  very  properly  re- 
presented as  attending  above  the  horixon  toward  the 
time  of  the  Sun's  setting.  If  any  alteration  were  to  be 
admitted,  1  should  be  for  reading — 

Therwlth  Satumet  exaltation, 

I  mene  Libra,  alway  gan  ascend*— 

The  exaltation  of  Saturn  was  in  Libra,    Kalendrier  det 
Bergert,    Sign.  E.  i. 

Ver.  17354.  I  cannot  geste,  rom,  ram,  ruf]  This  is 
plainly  a  contemptuous  manner  of  describing  alliterative 
poetry  /  and  the  Penon's  prefatory  declaration  that  **  he  is 
a  Southern  man,"  would  lead  one  to  imagine,  that  compo- 
sitions in  that  style  were,  ut  this  time,  chiefly  confined  to 
the  Northern  provinces.  It  was  observed  long  ago  by 
William  of  Malmcsbury,  1.  ilL  Ponti/.  AngU  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  North  of  England  was  so  harsh  and  unpolished, 
as  to  be  scarce  intelligible  to  a  Southern  man.  Quod 
propter  vidniam  barbararum  gentium,  et  propter  remott- 
onem  regum  quondam  Anglorum  modo  Normannorum 
contigit,  qui  magit  ad  Auttrum  quam  arf  Aquilonem 
divertati  notcuntur.  From  the  same  causes  we  may  pre- 
sume, that  it  was  often  long  before  the  improvements  in 
the  poetical  art,  which  from  time  to  time  were  made  in  the 
South,  coud  find  their  way  into  the  North  ;  so  that  there 
the  hobbling  alliterative  verse  might  still  be  in  the  highest 
request,  even  after  Chaucer  had  eHtablished  the  use  of  the 
Ueroio  metre  in  this  part  of  the  island.  Dr.  Percy  has 
quoted  an  alliterative  poem  by  a  Cheshire  man  on  the 
battle  of  Flodden  in  1513,  and  he  has  remarked  **  that  all 
such  poets  as  used  this  kind  of  metre,  retained  along  with 
it  many  peculiar  Saxon  idioms.**  Easay  on  Metre  of  P.  P. 
This  may  perhaps  have  been  owing  to  their  being  generally 
inhabitants  of  the  Northern  counties,  where  the  old  Saxon 
idiom  underwent  much  fewer  and  slower  alterations,  than 
it  did  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital. 

Togette  here  is  to  relate  getlet.  In  ver.  13N61.  he  haa 
called  it  to  telle  in  gette.  Both  passages  seem  to  imply 
that  Oetta  were  chiefly  written  In  alliterative  verse,  but 
the  latter  passage  mora  strongly  than  this.  After  the 
Host  has  told  Chaucer,  that  he  **  shall  no  longer  r<«w«**  he 
goes 
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"  Let  Me  ivfaer  thou  eanst  tellen  ought  in  ffoU, 
Or  tellen  inpnue  aomwhat  at  the  leste— '* 

OesU  there  teems  to  he  put  for  a  speciefi  of  composition 
which  was  neither  Rime  nor  Prose  t  And  what  that  coud 
be,  except  ailiieraUvt  mHre,  I  cannot  guess.  At  the  same 
time  I  must  own,  that  I  know  no  other  iMMsage  which 
authorises  the  interpretation  of  OuU  in  this  oonfined 
sense.  In  the  H.  of  F.  iL  11^  Chaucer  spesks  of  tif»nffflf 
as  making— 

"  bokes,  songes,  dlteet 
In  rime,  or  elles  in  eadenot,** 

where  eadenct,  I  think,  must  mean  a  species  of  poetical 
composition  distinct  from  riming  rerses.  The  name  might 
be  properly  enough  applied  to  the  metre  used  in  the 
Ormulum  (see  the  Essay,  Ac.  n.  AS.)  but  no  work  of 
Chauow  in  any  suoh  metres  without  rime,  has  oome  within 
my  observation. 

Ver.  17378.  had  the  wordes]  This  is  a  French  phrase. 
It  is  applied  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons  in  Rot.  Pari, 
5\  R.  III.  n.  87'  Mons.  Thomas  de  Hungerford,  Chivaler, 
ql  avoit  Ut  paroUi  pur  les  Conununes  d'Angleterre  en 
oest  Parleroent,  Ac. 

P.  14&  ooL  1.  L  00.  forlete  sinne  or  that  sinne  forlete 
hem]  The  same  thought  occurs,  by  way  of  precept,  at  the 
end  of  thp  Doctour's  tale^  Ter.  128aa 

Fortaluth  sinne  or  sinne  you /orjofte. 

P.  154.  ool.  1.  L  ISL  sayth  Moyses]  I  cannot  tell  where. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  some  such  passage  In  the  Rabbinical 
histories  of  Moses,  which  the  learned  Oaulmin  published 
in  the  last  century  (Paris,  18S9,  Svo.)  and  which,  among 
other  traditions,  contain  that  alluded  to  by  B.  Jode^  Bp. 
Ter.  9c 

P.  IM.  coL  1. 1. 54.  in  the  thurrok]  The  Editt  have  changed 
this  word,  in  this  place.  Into  «m6er,  though,  in  another 
place,  p.  192.  col.  S.  L  58.  they  have  left  It,  and  Mr.  Speght 
ez*^Ialns  it  to  mean  an  heap.  It  is  a  Saxon  word,  which  the 
Olossariee  render  eymba,  eaupdue  /  originally  perhaps 
eampultu,  as  it  was  sometimes  written.  Du  Cange,  in  t. 
Cavtvlvs.  It  seems  to  have  signified  any  sort  of  keeled 
TOBsel,  and  from  thence,  what  we  call,  the  hold  of  a 
ship.  The  following  explanation  of  it  from  an  old  book, 
entitled  **  Our  Ladpet  mirroure"  (Lond.  1530.  foL  57.  b.) 
will  fully  Justify  Chaucer's  use  of  it  in  both  places,  in  the 
first  literally,  and  in  the  seomd  metaphorically.  ••  Ye 
slwU  uaderstande  that  there  ys  a  place  In  the  bottome  of 
a  shyppe,  wherin  ys  gathered  all  the  fylthe  that  cometh 
into  the  shyppe— and  it  is  called  in  some  contre  of  thys 
londe  a  thorroeke.  Other  calle  yt  an  hamron,  and  some 
c^e  yt  the  fndeks  of  the  shyppCb"  1  know  not  what  to 
make  of  hamron. 

P.  155.  col.  S.  1. 14.  outragious  array  of  clothing]  What  fol- 
lows should  be  read  carefully  by  any  Antiquary,  who  may 
mean  to  write  de  Re  Vestiarid  of  the  English  nation  In  the 
civth  Century. 

P.  168.  col.  1. 1.  88  so  high  doctrine  I  lete  to  divines]  See 
before,  ver.  17366— 71*  and  below,  p.  171.  ool.  1. 1. 54.  '*  The 
exposition  of  this— I  betake  to  the  mahiters  of  Theologie.'* 
The  secular  clergy,  in  the  time  of  Chauoer,  being  generally 
very  ignorant,  it  would  not  have  been  In  character,  I  sup- 
ped, to  represent  the  Pereone  as  a  deep  divine,  though  a 
very  pious,  worthy  Priest  The  Frere,  whoee  brethren 
had  the  largest  share  of  the  learning  which  ivas  then  In 
fasliion,  is  made  to  speak  with  great  contempt  of  the  Pa- 
rochial Pastors,  ver.  7500> 

"  This  erety  lened  Ticar  and  Person 
Can  say  Ac.** 

And  yet  in  the  Person's  Character,  vor.  402.  we  are  told, 
that— 

'*  He  was  also  a  lemed  man,  acterik.** 

It  may  be  doubted  therefore,  whether  in  these  passages 
Chauoer  may  not  speak  for  himself,  forgetting  or  neglect- 
ing the  character  of  the  real  speaker. 

P.  172.  col.  S.  1.  &  Now  preyel  to  hem  alle  &c.l  What  fol- 
lows being  found,  with  some  small  variations.  In  all  oom- 


pleto  MS&  (I  believe)  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  In  boOi 
Cax ton's  Editions,  which  were  undoubtedly  printed  f ram 
MBS.  there  was  no  pretence  to  leave  it  out  in  this  Editli«, 
however  difficult  it  may  be  to  give  any  satisfactiMy  w> 
oount  of  it 

I  must  first  take  notice,  that  this  passage  In  MS.  Ask.  L 
la  introduced  by  these  words— 

Here  taketh  the  maker  hie  leve. 

and  la  concluded  by  these— 

Here  endeth  the  Penonnpe  Talt. 

In  MS.  Ask*  2.  there  Is  a  similar  introduction  and  oonclia- 
sion  in  Latin ;  at  the  beginning,— iftc  ettpit  an^or  licen- 
tiam — and  at  the  end, — Explicit  narratio  Reet4trie,  cf 
ultima  inter  narrationee  h^j^  libri  de  qu^ue  eompoeutt 
Chaucer,  e^e  anime  propieietur  Deue.    Amen. 

These  two  MSS.  therefore  may  be  considered  as  agree- 
ing  in  substance  with  those  MSS.  mentioned  in  the  Dia- 
course,  Ac.  {.  xlii.  in  which  this  passsge makes  part  of  the 
Personee  Tale.  One  of  them  is  described  by  Heame,  in  hia 
letter  to  Bagford,  App.  to  R.  G.  pb  061.  8. 

In  Edit  Ca.  8.  as  quoted  by  Ames,  p.  56^  it  Is  «deax1y 
separated  from  the  Personee  Tale,  and  entitled* 

7ilk<  Prayer. 

In  the  MSS.  in  which  it  is  also  separated  from  the  Per- 
sonee tale^  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  dlstlngnidied 
by  any  title,  either  of  Proper  or  Revocation ;  or  Retractor 
Hon,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Preface  to  Ed.  Urry.  If  we  bdieve 
what  is  said  In  p.  178.  ool.  8.  L  88.  Chauoer  had  written  a 
distinct  piece  entitled  hie  Retractione,  in  which  lie  had 
revoked  his  blameable  compositiona 

The  Just  inference  from  tlieee  variations  In  the  MSS^  Is 
perhaps,  that  none  of  them  are  to  be  at  all  relied  on ;  that 
different  Copyists  have  given  this  passage  the  title  that 
pleased  them  best,  and  have  attributed  it  to  the  Pereone 
or  to  Chaucer,  as  the  matter  seemed  to  them  to  be  most 
suitable  to  the  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Heame,  whoee  greatest  weakness  was  not  hia  Incre- 
dulity, haa  declared  his  suspicion,  **  that  the  Revocatina, 
meaning  this  whole  passage^  is  not  genuine,  but  that  It 
was  made  by  the  Monka"  App.  to  R  G.  i».  6n9L  I  cannot 
go  quite  so  far.  I  think,  if  the  Monks  had  set  about  making 
a  Revocation  for  Chauoer  to  be  annexed  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  they  would  have  made  one  more  in  form.  The 
same  objection  lies  to  the  snpposal  that  it  was  made  by 
himself. 

The  most  probable  hypothesis  whicli  haa  occurred  to 
me,  for  the  solution  of  these  dilBculties,  Is  to  suppose^  that 
the  beginning  of  this  passage,  except  the  words,  er  reden 
it  in  coL  8. 1.  8l  and  the  end  make  together  the  genolne  oon. 
elusion  of  the  Personee  tale^  and  that  the  middle  part  which 
I  have  indoeed  between  hooks  is  an  interpolation. 

It  must  be  allowed,  I  think,  as  I  have  obeerv«d  beftwe 
In  the  Dlsoourse,  dfcc.  {.  xlii.  that  the  appellatkin  of  « litel 
tretise  "  suits  better  with  the  Personee  tale  taken  ain^, 
than  with  the  whole  work.  The  doubt  expressed  in  coL  8. 
1. 18.  <•  if  there  be  any  thing  that  dlspleeeth  &e.**  la  wry 
agreeable  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Peraooe  apeaka  in 
his  Prologue^  ver.  17366.  See  the  note  on  p.  169.  ooU  1.  L  8& 
The  mention  of  **  verray  penance^  confession  and  satislkfP- 
tion  **  in  p.  172.  col.  8. 1. 39,  seems  to  r^er  pointedly  to  the 
subject  of  the  speaker's  preceding  discourse ;  and  the  title 
given  to  Christ  in  p.  178.  col.  2. 1. 48,  «  Preste  of  all  Prestes  " 
seems  peculiarly  proper  in  the  mouth  of  a  Prccet 

So  much  for  those  parts  which  may  be  supposed  to  bars 
originally  belonged  to  the  Persone.  With  respect  to  the 
middle  part,  I  think  it  not  improbable,  that  Cfaaoccr 
might  be  persuaded  by  the  Religious  who  attended  bin  in 
his  last  illness,  to  revoke^  or  retract,  certain  of  his  works ; 
or  at  least  that  they  might  give  out,  that  he  had  made  soeb 
Retractions  as  they  thought  proper.  In  either  case,  it  Is 
possible  that  the  same  seal  might  think  it  expedient  to 
Join  the  substance  of  these  Retmctions  to  the  Cantertmry 
Tales,  the  antidote  to  the  poison ;  and  might  accordfngiy 
procure  the  present  intcrpolatim  to  be  made  in  the  Epi- 
logue to  the  Persones  tale,  taking  care  at  the  same  tlmsk 
by  the  Insertion  of  the  words  "or  r«deii  (I "  In  eoL 8.  L  Uta 
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eoDTcrt  that  BpDofue  from  an  address  of  the  Peraone  to 
Us  hmrtn  into  an  address  of  Chaucer  to  his  readers. 

Bat,  lesTing  these  Tery  imoertain  speculations,  I  will  say 
s  fev  words  upon  those  endittnget  cf  worldly  vanitees, 
vhich  are  here  supposed  to  have  sitten  heavy  .on  our 


P.  ITS.  ooL  S.  L  83.  the  boke  of  TroUus]  It  has  been  said 
is  the  Eesay,  Ac.  n.  09.  that  the  Troilus  is  borrowed  from 
the  FOoeCrato  of  Boccaoe.  This  is  evident  not  only  from 
the  Fahle  and  Characters,  which  are  the  same  in  both 
pocma.  bat  also  from  a  number  of  passages  in  the  English 
whkh  axe  literally  translated  from  the  Italian.  At  the  uune 
time  there  are  seretal  long  passages,  and  even  episodes,  in 
the  TroUns,  of  which  there  ara  no  traces  in  the  Filostratt}. 
Of  these  therefore  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  Chaucer 
hasaddfed  them  out  of  his  own  invention,  or  taken  them 
cither  finocn  some  completer  copy  of  Boccaoe's  poem  than 
what  we  have  in  print,  or  from  some  copy  interpolated  by 
SDother  hand.  He  qwaks  of  himself  as  a  translator  out  qf 
latim,  B.  iL  14.  and  in  two  pasngee  he  quotes  his  author 
\j  the  name  of  LoOius,  B.  L  994—421,  and  &  v.  16ft2.  The 
latter  passage  Is  tn  the  Filostrato,  but  the  former,  in  which 
the  MSd  Sonnet  of  Petrarch  is  introduced,  is  not  What 
he  says  of  haTing  translated  out  of  Latin  neetl  not  make 
say  dtfknlty,  as  the  Italian  language  was  commonly 
edied  Latino  voigaro  (see  the  quotation  from  the  Tbe- 
Mida.  Diacoarsek  &c.  n.  9l)  and  Lydgate  (Prol.  to  Boccaoe) 
sKpnasly  tells  us,  that  Chaucer  translated— *<  a  boke  which 
esUcdia  T^ophe, 

In  tombard  tonge,  as  men  may  rede  and  see." 

How  B^eeaee  shoold  have  acquired  the  name  of  LoUitu, 
the  FOoftrato  the  title  of  Trophe,  are  points  which  I 
I  myseif  unable  to  explain. 

Ibid.  L  %L  the  bnke  of  Fame]  Chaucer  mentions  this 
anov  bfa  works  In  the  Leg.  of  G.  W.  vcr.  417.  He  wrote 
it  whUe  he  was  Comptroller  of  the  Custom  of  wools,  &c. 
(see  B.  ii.  ver.  144— &)  and  consequently  after  the  year 
137^   See  Appu  to  Pref.  C. 

md.  1.  94.  the  boke  of  five  and  twenty  Ladies]  This 
is  the  reading  of  all  the  MSS^  If  it  be  genuine,  it  affords 
a  Strang  proof  that  this  enumeration  of  Chaucer's  works 
was  ant  drawn  up  by  himself;  as  then  is  no  ground 
flnr  beilevfng  that  tko  Legende  of  Good  Women  ever  oon- 
lalaed,  or  was  intended  to  contain,  the  histories  of  >Ir«  and 
tttadp  Ladies.  Bee  the  note  on  ver.  4481.  It  is  possible 
hweetei  that  zxt  may  have  been  put  by  mistake  for  xix. 

Md.  L  tSL  the  boke  of  the  Duchesse]  See  the  note  on  ver. 
4467.  One  might  haye  imagined  that  this  poem,  written  upon 
a  partieiibur  ooeasion,  was  in  all  probability  an  original 
canposHlaii ;  but  upon  comparing  the  portrait  of  a  beau- 
Ufal  woman,  whicA  H.  de  la  Ravaliere  (Poes.  du  R.  de  N. 
GloM.  ▼.  BSLSB)  has  cited  from  M&  du  Rot,  N»  7612.  with 
deacriptlon  of  his  heroine  (ver.  R17>  et  eeqA  I  find 


that  several  lines  in  the  latter  are  literally  translated  from 
the  former.  I  should  not  thereforo  be  surprised,  if,  upon  a 
further  examination  of  that  MS.  it  should  appear,  that 
our  author,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  had  borrowed 
a  oonsiderable  part  of  his  work  from  some  French  poet. 

IMd.  1.  SS.  the  boke  of  Seint  Valentines  day  &c]  In 
the  Editt.  the  Assemblee  of  Foule*.  Chaucer  himself  in 
the  Leg.  of  O.  W.  ver.  419.  calls  it  the  Parlement  ofFoulet. 
See  the  note  on  ver.  19201  and  App.  to  Prof.  C.  note  «. 

Ibid,  h  S7.  the  tales  of  Canterbury  Ac.]  If  we  sup- 
pose, that  this  passage  was  written  by  Chaucer  himself, 
to  make  part  of  the  conclusion  of  his  Canterbury  Tales,  it 
must  appear  rather  extruordinary,  that  he  should  mention 
those  tales  in  this  general  manner,  tmd  In  the  midst  of  his 
other  works.  It  would  have  been  more  natural  to  have 
placed  them  either  at  the  beghming  or  at  the  end  of  hia 
catalogue. 

IMd,  L  S&  the  boke  of  the  Leon]  This  book  is  also 
ascribed  to  Chaucer  by  Lydgate,  Prol.  to  Doccacc,  but 
no  MS.  of  it  has  hitherto  been  discovered.  It  may  pos- 
sibly hare  been  a  translation  of  Le  dit  du  Lion,  a  poem 
of  GuiUaume  de  Machaut,  composed  in  the  year  1342. 
Acad,  des  Insc  t  xx.  p.  379.  408.  Some  lines  from  this 
poem,  as  I  approhend,  are  quoted  in  the  Glotoary  to  Poes. 
du  Roi  de  N,  v.  ARROusKaa  Bachklbr. 

Whether  we  suppose  thiis  list  of  Chaucer's  exceptionable 
works  to  hare  been  drawn  up  by  himself,  or  by  any  other 
persoUf  it  is  unaccountable  that  his  translation  of  the 
Soman  de  la  Rose  should  be  omitted.  If  he  translated  the 
whole  of  that  very  extraordinary  composition,  as  is  most 
probable^  he  coud  scarce  avoid  being  guilty  of  a  much 
greater  licentiousness,  in  sentiment  as  well  as  diction, 
than  we  find  in  any  of  his  other  writings.  His  translation, 
as  wo  have  it,  breaks  off  at  ver.  £370.  of  the  original  (ver. 
5810.  Ed.  Urr.)  and  beginning  again  at  ver.  11253.  ends  im> 
perfect  at  ver.  13106.  In  the  latter  part  we  have  a  strong 
proof  of  the  n^ligence  of  the  first  editor,  who  did  not  per* 
ceive  that  two  leaves  in  his  MS.  were  misplaced.  The 
passage  fh)m  ver.  7013  to  ver.  7062  inch  and  the  passage 
from  ver.  7257  to  ver.  7.304.  incL  should  be  inserted  after 
ver.  7160.  The  later  Editors  have  all  copied  this,  as  well 
as  many  other  blunders  of  less  consequence,  which  they 
must  have  discovered,  if  they  had  consulted  the  French 
original. 

A  Bacheler,  who  dances  with  Franchise,  is  said  to  re- 
semble 

"  The  Lordee  sonne  of  Wyndesore." 

11.  R.  ver.  12130. 

This  seems  to  be  a  compliment  to  the  yotmg  Princes  in 
general,  rather  than  to  any  particular  son  of  Edward  III, 
who  is  certainly  meant  by  the  Lord  of  Windsor.  Ita  the 
French  it  is  simply— U  sembloit  valnfiU  de  Hoy. 
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MAmr  menne  Bain  that  in  sweyeninges. 
There  n'ia  bat  fkblee  and  lesinges : 
Bat  meone  may  some  sweven  aeene, 
Whidi  hardely  tbat  fatee  ne  been. 
Bat  afterward  ben  apparaont : 
This  may  I  drawe  to  warraunt 
An  aatboor  that  higbt  Macrobes, 
That  halte  not  dreamee  false  ne  lees, 
Bat  nndoth  us  the  avisionn. 
That  whilom  mette  king  Cipioan. 

And  who  so  sayth,  or  weneth  it  be 
A  }ape,  or  else  nioete 
To  wene  that  dreames  after  fall, 
Lei  who  so  liste  a  foole  me  call. 
For  this  trow  I,  and  say  for  me, 
That  dreames  signifiaunce  be 
Of  good  and  harme  to  many  wightes, 
Th^  dreamen  in  hir  sleep  a  nightes 
Foil  many  thinges  covertly, 
That  fallen  after  all  openly. 

Within  my  twentie  yeere  of  age, 
When  that  lore  taketh  his  ooixrage 
Of  yoange  folke,  I  wente  soone 
To  bed,  as  I  was  wont  to  doone : 
And  last  I  slept,  and  in  sleeping, 
lie  mette  each  a  swevening, 
That  liked  me  wondroos  wele, 
Rit  in  that  sweren  is  never  a  dele 
That  it  nls  afterward  befall, 
Bwht  as  this  dreame  woU  tell  ns  all. 

Now  this  dreame  woU  I  rime  aright, 
To  make  vour  heartee  gay  and  light : 
For  love  it  pnyeth,  and  also 
GoBomanndeth  me  that  it  be  so. 

And  if  there  any  aske  me. 
Whether  that  it  be  he  or  she. 
How  this  booke  which  is  here 
Shall  hatte,  that  I  rede  you  here  : 
It  m  the  Romannt  of  the  Rose, 
In  which  all  the  art  of  love  I  dose. 

The  matter  iaire  is  of  to  make, 
God  graant  me  in  gree  that  she  it  take 
For  whom  that  it  begonnen  is, 
And  that  is  she,  that  hath  ywis 
So  mokel  prise,  and  thereto  she 
So  worthie  is  beloved  to  be. 
Thai  she  wel  onght  of  prise  and  right, 
Be  deped  Rose  of  everie  wight 
Thai  it  was  Kay  me  thonghte  tho. 
It  is  five  yere  or  more  ago. 
That  it  was  May,  thos  dreamed  me, 
In  time  of  love  and  jolitie, 


That  all  thing  ginneth  waxen  gay : 

For  there  is  neither  buske  nor  hay 

In  May,  that  it  n*iU  shrouded  bene, 

And  it  with  newe  leves  wrene  : 

These  woodes  eke  recoveren  grene. 

That  drie  in  winter  ben  to  sene, 

And  the  erth  waxeth  proud  witball. 

For  swote  dewes  that  on  it  fall. 

And  the  poore  estate  forget. 

In  which  that  winter  had  it  set : 

And  than  become  the  ground  so  proude. 

That  it  wol  have  a  newe  shroude. 

And  maketh  so  queint  his  robe  and  fau*e^ 

That  it  had  hewes  an  hundred  paire, 

Of  grasse  and  floures,  of  Inde  and  Pers, 

And  many  hewes  full  divers  : 

That  is  the  robe  I  mean  ywis. 

Through  which  the  ground  to  praisen  is. 

The  birdes,  that  han  left  hir  song. 
While  they  han  suffred  cold  full  strong. 
In  wethers  grille,  and  derke  to  sight, 
Ben  in  May  for  the  Sunne  bright. 
So  glad,  that  they  shew  in  singing. 
That  in  hir  heart  is  such  liking, 
That  they  mote  singen  and  ben  light : 
Than  doih  the  nightingale  her  might, 
To  maken  noyse,  and  singen  blithe : 
Than  is  blisfuU  many  a  sithe. 
The  chelaundre,  and  the  popingaye, 
Than  younge  folke  entenden  aye. 
For  to  ben  gay  and  amorous. 
The  time  is  then  so  savorous. 

Harde  is  his  heart  that  loveth  nought 
In  May,  whan  all  this  mirth  is  wrought. 
Whan  he  mav  on  these  braunches  here 
The  smalle  budes  singen  clere 
Hir  blisfull  swete  song  piteous^ 
And  in  this  season  delitous : 
When  love  affirmeth  all  thing. 
Me  thought  one  night,  in  my  sleeping. 
Right  in  my  bed  full  readyly. 
That  it  was  by  the  morrow  earlv, 
And  up  I  rose,  and  gan  me  cloth, 
Anone  I  wysshe  mine  hondes  both, 
A  silver  needle  forth  I  drow. 
Out  of  an  aguiler  queint  ynow. 
And  gan  this  needle  thread  anone. 
For  out  of  towne  me  list  to  gone, 
The  sound  of  birdes  for  to  heare 
That  on  the  buskes  singen  deare, 
In  the  swete  season  that  lefe  is, 
With  a  thred  basting  ray  slevia^ 
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Alone  I  went  in  my  playing, 

The  mnal  foules  song  hearkening, 

That  payned  hem  full  many  a  paire, 

To  sing  on  bowes  blossomed  faire : 

Jolife  and  gay,  full  of  gladnesse, 

Towaird  a  river  gan  I  me  dresse. 

That  I  heard  renne  faste  by. 

For  fairer  playeng  none  saw  I 

Than  playen  me  bv  the  rivere : 

For  from  an  hill  that  stood  there  nere, 

Come  downe  the  stream  full  stiffe  and  bold, 

Clere  was  the  water,  and  as  cold 

As  any  well  is,  sooth  to  saine. 

And  somedele  lasse  it  was  than  Saine, 

But  it  was  straiter,  weleaway, 

And  never  saw  I  ere  that  day. 

The  water  that  so  wele  liked  me, 

And  wonder  glad  was  I  to  se 

That  lusty  place,  and  that  rivere  : 

And  with  that  water  that  ran  so  dere, 

My  face  I  wysshe,  tho  saw  I  wele. 

The  bottome  ypaved  everidele 

With  gravel,  full  of  stones  shene. 

The  meadowes  softe,  sote,  and  grene« 

Beet  right  upon  the  water  side, 

Full  clere  was  than  the  morowe  tide. 

And  full  atterapre  out  of  drede, 

Tho  gan  I  walken  thorow  the  mede^ 

I)<l|imward  aye  in  my  playing. 

The  rivers  side  coSsting. 

And  when  I  had  a  while  ygone, 
I  saw  a  garden  right  anone. 
Full  long  and  broad,  and  everidele 
Enclosed  was,  and  walled  wele. 
With  hie  walles  enbatailed. 
Portrayed  without,  and  well  entayled 
With  many  riche  portraitures. 
And  both  the  images  and  peintures, 
Can  I  beholde  besely. 
And  I  woU  tell  you  readyly* 
Of  thilke  images  the  semblaunce. 
As  farre  as  I  have  remembraunoe. 

Amidde  saw  I  Hate  stonde. 
That  for  her  wrath  and  >Te  and  onde. 
Seemed  to  be  a  moveresse. 
An  angiy  wight,  a  chideresse. 
And  ful  of  gile,  and  fell  courage. 
By  semblaunt  was  that  ilke  image. 
And  she  was  nothing  wele  araide. 
But  like  a  wode  woman  afraide, 
Yfi'ounoed  foule  was  her  visage. 
And  grinning  for  dispitous  rage. 
Her  nose  snorted  up  for  tene. 
Full  hidous  was  she  for  to  sene, 
Full  foule  and  rustle  was  she  this, 
Her  head  ywrithen  was  ywis 
Full  grimly  with  a  neat  towaile. 

An  image  of  another  entayle, 
Alifte  halte  was  her  fast  by. 
Her  name  above  her  head  saw  I, 
And  she  was  called  Felont. 

Another  image,  that  Yillant 
Ycleped  was,  saw  J  and  fonde 
Upon  the  wall  on  her  right  honde. 
VUlany  was  like  somedele 
That  other  image,  and  trusteth  wele 
She  seemed  a  wicked  creature. 
By  countenaunce  in  portreiture. 
She  seemed  be  full  despitonn, 
And  eke  full  proude  and  outragiouSb 


Well  coud  he  paint  I  undertake. 
That  such  an  image  coude  make  : 
Full  foule  and  chorlych  seemed  she, 
And  eke  villainous  for  to  be. 
And  little  coulde  of  norture. 
To  worship  any  creature. 

And  next  was  painted  Covbtisb, 
That  eggeth  folke  in  many  a  gise, 
To  take  and  yeve  right  nought  again« 
And  great  treasoures  up  to  laine. 
And  that  is  she,  that  for  usure 
Leneth  to  manv  a  creature 
The  lasse  for  tne  more  winning, 
So  covetous  is  her  brenning. 
And  that  is  she  for  pennies  fele. 
That  teacheth  for  to  robbe  and  stele 
These  theeves,  and  these  smale  harlotesy 
And  that  is  routhe,  for  by  hir  throtes. 
Full  many  one  hongeth  at  the  last : 
She  maketh  folke  compasse  and  cast 
To  taken  other  folkes  thing. 
Through  robberie,  or  misooveting. 
And  that  is  she  that  maketh  treachours. 
And  she  maketh  false  pleadours. 
That  with  hir  termes  and  hir  domes. 
Done  maidens,  children,  and  eke  gromes. 
Her  heritage  to  forgo  : 
Full  crooked  were  her  hondes  two. 
For  covetise  is  ever  woode. 
To  gripen  other  folkes  goode. 
Covetise,  for  her  winning. 
Full  lefe  hath  other  mennes  thing. 

Another  image  set  saw  I, 
Nexte  Covetise  fast  by. 
And  she  was  cleped  Avaricb, 
Full  foule  in  painting  was  that  vioe. 
Full  sad  and  caitife  was  she  eke, 
And  also  grene  as  any  leke. 
So  evil  hewed  was  her  colour. 
Her  seemed  to  have  lived  in  langour. 
She  was  like  thing  for  hunger  dead, 
That  lad  her  life  onely  by  bread 
Kneden  with  eisell  strong  and  egre. 
And  thereto  she  was  leane  and  megre^ 
And  she  was  clad  full  poorely. 
All  in  an  olde  tome  courtpy. 
As  she  were  all  with  dogges  tome. 
And  both  behind  and  eke  befome 
Clouted  was  she  beggerly. 

A  mantle  honge  her  faste  by. 
Upon  a  benche  weake  and  small, 
A  bumette  cote  hong  there  withaU, 
Furred  with  no  minevere. 
But  with  a  fuire  rough  of  heere. 
Of  lambe  skinnes  heavy  and  blake. 
It  was  so  old  I  undertake. 
For  Avarice  to  death  her  wele, 
Ne  hasteth  her  never  a  dele. 
For  certainly  it  were  her  loth 
To  wearen  of  that  ilke  cloth. 
And  if  it  were  forweared,  she 
Woulde  have  full  great  niceta 
Of  clothing,  er  she-  bought  her  newe^ 
All  were  it  bad  of  woll  and  hewe. 
This  Avarice  held  in  her  hand, 
A  purse  that  honge  by  a  band. 
And  that  she  hid  and  bond  so  strong, 
Men  must  abide  wonder  long. 
Out  of  the  purse  er  ther  come  aught. 
For  that  ne  commeth  in  hor  tboujrht. 
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It  was  Dot  certaine  her  ententa 
That  fro  that  purse  a  peny  went. 

And  by  that  image  nigh  ynough. 
Was  peinted  Enty,  that  never  lough, 
Nor  nerer  well  in  her  heart  ferde 
But  if  she  either  saw  or  herde 
Some  great  mischaunce,  or  great  diseasey 
Nothing  ne  may  so  much  her  please 
As  mtseheife  and  misaventure. 
Or  when  she  seeth  discomfiture 
Upon  any  worthy  man  fall, 
Than  liketh  her  right  well  withall. 
She  is  fall  glad  in  hir  courage. 
If  she  see  any  great  lin^e 
Be  brought  to  naught  in  shamefull  wise : 
And  if  a  man  in  honour  rise. 
Or  by  his  wit,  or  by  his  prowesse. 
Of  that  hath  she  great  heavinesse, 
For  tnisteth  well  she  goeth  nie  woo<l, 
When  any  ehaunce  happeth  good. 

Enry  is  of  such  cruelte, 
That  &yth  ne  trouth  holdeth  she. 
To  friend  ne  fellow,  bad  or  good. 
Ne  she  hath  kinne  none  of  her  blood 
That  she  n'is  full  hir  enemie. 
She  nolde,  I  dare  saine  hardely 
Her  owne  &ther  £ured  wele. 
And  sore  abieth  she  everie  dele 
Her  malice,  and  her  male  talent : 
For  she  is  in  so  great  turment 
And  hate  soch,  when  folke  doth  good, 
That  nye  she  melteth  for  pure  wood. 
Her  hert  kenreth  and  so  breaketh 
That  Grod  the  people  well  awreaketh. 

Envy  ywis  snail  never  let. 
Some  blame  upon  the  folke  to  set. 
I  trowe  that  if  Envy  ywis. 
Knew  the  beste  man  that  is. 
On  this  eado  or  beyond  the  see. 
Yet  somewhat  lacken  him  would  she  : 
And  if  he  were  so  hende  and  wise, 
That  she  ne  might  all  abate  his  prise. 
Yet  would  she  blame  his  worUiinesse, 
Or  by  her  wordes  make  it  lease. 
I  sawe  Envy  in  that  painting, 
Had  a  wonderfnll  looking, 
For  she  ne  looked  but  awrie. 
Or  overwhart,  all  baggingly. 
And  she  had  a  foule  usage. 
She  might  looke  in  no  visage 
Of  man  ne  woman,  forth  right  plaine. 
But  shette  her  one  eye  for  disdaine. 
So  for  eovie  brenned  shoe 
When  she  might  any  man  see 
That  iaize,  or  worthy  were,  or  wise. 
Or  else  stood  in  folkes  prise. 

SoBOW  was  painted  next  Envy 
Upon  that  wall  of  masonry  : 
But  well  was  scene  in  her  colour 
That  she  had  lived  in  langour  : 
Her  seemed  to  have  the  jaundicei, 
Not  halfe  so  pale  was  Avarice, 
He  nothing  like  of  leannesse. 
For  sorowe,  thousht,  and  great  distresse, 
That  she  had  sunred  dale  and  night. 
Made  her  yellow,  and  nothing  bright : 
Fall  sad,  pale,  and  megre  also. 
Was  never  wight  yet  luilf  so  wo 
As  that  her  seemed  fur  to  be. 
Mar  so  fulfilled  with  yre  aa  she, 


I  trow  that  no  wight  might  her  please 
Nor  doe  that  thing  that  might  her  ease. 
Nor  she  ne  would  her  sorow  slake. 
Nor  comfort  none  unto  her  take, 
So  dope  was  her  wo  begonne, 
And  eke  her  heart  in  anger  ronne, 
A  sorowfuU  thing  wel  seemed  she  : 
Nor  she  had  nothing  slowe  be 
For  to-scratchen  all  her  face 
And  for  to-reut  in  many  place 
Her  clothes,  and  for  to  teare  her  swire. 
As  she  that  was  fulfilled  of  yre, 
And  all  to-torne  lay  eke  her  heere 
About  her  shoulders,  here  and  there. 
As  she  that  had  it  all  to-rent 
For  anger  and  for  male  talent. 

And  eke  I  tell  you  certainly 
How  that  she  wept  full  tenderly  : 
In  worlde  n'is  wight  so  hard  of  heart 
That  had  seene  her  sorowes  smart 
That  nolde  have  had  of  her  pite. 
So  wo  begone  a  thing  was  she. 
She  all  to-dasht  her  selfe  for  wo 
And  smote  togider  her  hands  two. 
To  sorrow  was  she  full  ententife. 
That  wofull  retchelesse  caitife 
Her  rought  little  of  playing, 
Or  of  clipping  or  kissing  ; 
For  who  so  sorrowfull  is  in  heart  /' 

Him  luste  not  to  play  ne  start, 
Nor  for  to  dauncen,  ne  to  sin^, 
Ne  may  his  heart  in  temper  bring 
To  make  joy  on  even  or  morrow, 
For  joy  is  contrarie  unto  sorrow. 

Elde  was  painted  after  this. 
That  shorter  was  a  foot  ywis 
Than  she  was  wont  in  her  yonghede, 
Unneth  her  selfe  she  might  fede, 
So  feeble  and  eke  so  old  was  she 
That  faded  was  all  her  beaute. 
Full  salow  was  waxen  her  colour. 
Her  head  for  bore  was  white  as  flour, 
Ywis  great  qualme  ne  were  it  none, 
Ne  sinne,  although  her  life  were  gone. 
All  woxen  was  her  body  unwelde 
And  drie  and  dwined  all  for  elde, 
A  foule  forwelked  tiling  was  she 
That  whilom  round  and  soft  had  be. 
Her  heeres  shoken  fast  withall 
As  from  her  hedde  they  woulde  fall : 
Her  face  frounced  and  forpined. 
And  both  her  hondes  lome  fordwined  : 
So  old  she  was  that  she  ne  went 
A  foot,  but  it  were  by  potent. 
The  time  that  passeth  night  and  daye, 
And  restlesse  travayleth  aye. 
And  stealeth  from  us  so  privyly. 
That  to  us  seemeth  sikerly 
That  it  in  one  point  dwelleth  ever. 
And  certes  it  ne  resteth  never. 
But  goeth  so  fast,  and  passeth  aye, 
That  there  n'is  man  that  thinke  maye 
What  time  that  now  present  is, 
Asketh  at  these  clerkes  this. 
For  menne  thinke  it  readily 
Three  times  been  passed  by 
The  time  that  may  not  sojoume 
But  goth,  and  may  never  retoume, 
As  water  that  down  runneth  aye 
But  never  droppe  retome  may  : 
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There  may  nothing  as  time  endure, 
Metall,  nor  earthly  creature, 
For  all  thing  it  frette  and  shall. 
The  time  eke  that  chaungeth  all, 
And  all  doth  waxe,  and  fostred  be, 
And  all  thing  destroyeth  he. 
The  time  that  eldeth  our  auncestoara 
And  eldeth  kinges  and  emperours. 
And  that  us  all  shall  overoommen 
Er  that  death  us  shall  have  nomen. 
The  time  that  hath  all  in  welde 
To  elden  folke,  had  made  her  elde 
So  inly,  that  to  my  weting 
She  might  helpe  her  selfe  nothing. 
But  toumed  ayen  unto  childhede  ; 
She  had  nothing  her  selfe  to  lede 
Ne  wit  ne  pithe  in  her  hold 
More  than  a  childe  of  two  yere  old. 

But  nathelesse  I  trow  that  she 
Was  faure  sometime,  and  fresh  to  se, 
When  she  was  in  her  rightful!  age  : 
But  she  was  past  all  that  passage 
And  was  a  doted  thing  becommen : 
A  furred  cappe  on  had  she  nomen  ; 
Well  had  she  clad  her  selfe  and  warme, 
For  cold  might  els  doen  her  harme, 
These  olde  folke  have  alway  cold, 
Hir  kind  is  such,  when  they  been  old. 

Another  thing  was  down  there  writ. 
That  seemed  like  an  ipocrite. 
And  it  was  cleped  Pope  holy. 
That  ilke  is  she,  that  privily 
Ne  spared  never  a  wicked  deed. 
When  men  of  her  taken  none  heed. 
And  maketh  her  outward  precious. 
With  pale  visage  and  piteous. 
And  seemeth  a  simple  creature. 
But  ther  n'is  no  misadventure. 
That  she  ne  thinketh  in  her  courage  : 
Ful  like  to  her  was  thilke  image. 
That  maked  was  like  her  semblaunoe. 
She  was  ful  simple  of  countenaunce. 
And  she  was  clothed  and  eke  shod. 
As  she  were  for  the  love  of  God 
Y-olden  to  religion. 
Such  seemed  her  devotion. 

A  psalter  held  she  fast  in  bond. 
And  busily  she  gan  to  fond 
To  make  many  a  faint  prayere. 
To  God,  and  to  his  saintes  dere  : 
Ne  she  was  gay,  fresh,  ne  jolife. 
But  seemed  to  be  full  ententife 
To  goode  workes,  and  to  faire. 
And  thereto  she  had  on  an  haire. 

Ne  certes  she  was  fatte  nothing 
But  seemed  werie  for  fasting. 
Of  c«>lour  pale  and  dead  was  she, 
From  her  the  gates  aie  warned  be 
Of  Paradise,  that  blisfuU  place, 
For  such  folke  maken  leane  hir  graee : 
As  Christ  sayth  in  his  Evangile, 
To  get  hem  prise  in  towne  a  whUe, 
And  for  a  little  glorie  vaine. 
They  lesen  (rod  and  eke  his  nugne. 

And  alderlast  of  everichone. 
Was  painted  Povert  all  alone. 
That  not  a  peny  had  in  hold. 
Although  she  her  clothes  sold, 
And  though  she  shuld  an  honged  bo. 
Fur  naked  as  a  worme  was  she. 


And  if  the  weather  stormie  were. 
For  cold  she  shuld  have  died  there. 

She  ne  had  on  but  a  straite  old  sacke. 
And  many  a  doute  on  it  there  stacke. 
This  was  her  cote,  and  her  mantele, 
No  more  was  there  never  a  dels 
To  death  her  with  ;  I  undertake^ 
Great  leser  hadde  she  to  quake : 
And  she  was  put,  that  I  of  talke, 
Ferre  fro  these  other,  up  in  an  halke, 
There  lurked  and  there  ooured  she, 
For  poore  thing,  where  so  it  be. 
Is  shamefast,  and  despised  aie : 
Accursed  may  well  be  that  daie, 
That  poore  man  conceived  is, 
For  God  wote  all  to  sold  ywis 
Is  any  poore  man  well  yfed. 
Or  well  arrayed  or  yeled. 
Or  well  beloved,  in  such  wise. 
In  honour  that  he  may  arise. 

All  these  thinges  well  avised. 
As  I  have  you  er  this  devised, 
With  gold  and  azure  over  all, 
Depainted  were  upon  the  wail. 
Square  was  the  wall,  and  high  somdele 
Enclosed,  and  ybarred  wele. 
In  stead  of  hedge,  was  that  gardin. 
Come  never  shepherde  therein : 
Into  that  gardin,  well  ywrought. 
Who  so  that  me  coud  have  brougfat. 
By  ladders  or  else  by  degree, 
It  would  well  have  liked  mee. 
For  such  solace,  such  joy,  and  pleie 
I  trow  that  never  man  ne  seie. 
As  was  in  that  place  delicious  ; 
The  gardin  was  not  daungerous. 
To  herborow  birdes  many  one. 
So  rich  a  yere  was  never  none 
Of  birdes  song,  and  braunchea  grene^ 
Therein  were  birdes  mo  I  wene. 
Than  been  in  all  the  realme  of  Fraunoe : 
Full  blisfuU  was  the  acoordaunce. 
Of  swete  pitous  song  they  made. 
For  all  this  worlds  it  ought  glade. 

And  I  my  selfe  so  merry  ferde. 
Whan  I  her  blisfuU  songes  herde. 
That  for  an  hundred  pound  would  I, 
If  that  the  passage  openly 
Had  be  unto  me  free 
That  I  oouthe  entren  for  to  see 
Thassemble  (God  keepe  it  fro  care) 
Of  birdes,  whiche  therein  ware, 
That  songen  through  hir  merry  throtea^ 
Daunces  of  love,  and  meny  notes. 

When  I  thus  heard  the  foulea  sing, 
I  fell  fast  in  a  waymenting. 
By  which  art,  or  by  what  engin, 
I  might  come  into  that  gardin. 
But  way  I  couthe  iinde  none^ 
Into  that  gardin  for  to  gone, 
Ne  nought  wist  I  if  that  there  were 
Either  hole  or  place  where. 
By  which  I  might  have  entre, 
Ne  there  was  none  to  teache  me. 
For  I  was  all  alone  ywis. 
For  woe  and  anguishe  of  this. 
Till  at  last  bethought  I  me. 
That  by  no  way  ne  might  it  be. 
That  there  nas  ladder  ne  way  to  paoe 
Or  hole,  into  so  faire  a  place. 
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Tho  gui  I  go  a  full  great  paas, 
EnTiron,  even  in  oompas. 
The  elocdiig  of  the  sqaare  waHy 
Till  that  I  found  a  wicket  small 
So  ahette,  that  I  ne  might  in  gone, 
And  other  entre  was  there  none. 

Upon  this  doore  I  gan  to  smite 
That  was  ao  fetis,  and  bo  lite. 
For  other  waye  coud  I  not  neke. 
FoD  lonee  I  shofe,  and  knocked  eke, 
And  stode  full  long  all  herkening 
If  that  I  heard  any  wight  oomming  : 
Till  that  the  doore  of  thiike  entre 
A  maiden  curteiB  opened  me  : 
Her  haire  was  as  yellowe  of  hewe 
As  any  hason  scoured  newe, 
Her  fleehe  tender  as  is  a  chicke 
With  bente  browes,  smooth  and  sUcke, 
And  by  measure  large  were 
The  openinff  of  her  eyen  dere : 
Her  nose  of  eood  proportion. 
Her  eyen  graie,  as  is  a  faueon. 
With  sweete  breath  and  well  favoured. 
Her  iaoe  white  and  well  coloured, 
With  little  mouth,  and  round  to  see  ; 
A  eloTe  chinne  eke  had  she ; 
Her  neeke  was  of  good  &shion 
In  length  and  greatnesse  by  reason. 
Without  bleine,  scabbe,  or  roine ; 
Fro  Jerusalem  unto  Bnrgoine 
Ther  n'is  a  fairer  necke  y wis 
To  fele  how  smooth  and  soft  it  is. 
Her  throte  also  white  of  hewe, 
As  snowe  on  brannche  snowed  newe. 
Of  bodie  full  well  wrought  was  she. 
Men  neden  not  in  no  oountre 
A  fiurer  bodie  for  to  seke : 
And  of  fine  orfrais  had  the  eke 
A.diapelet,  so  semely  on, 
Ke  wered  never  maide  upon  ; 
And  fiure  above  that  ehapelet 
A  rose  garlonde  had  she  set ; 
She  had  a  gaie  mirrour 
And  with  a  riche  gold  tressour. 
Her  head  was  tressed  queintly 
Her  sleeves  sewed  fetously. 
And  for  to  keepe  her  hondes  fairs 
Of  gloves  white  she  had  a  paire : 
And  she  had  on  a  coate  of  grene 
Of  doth  of  Gaunt,  withouten  wene  : 
Wdl  seemed  by  her  apparaile 
She  was  not  wont  to  great  travaile. 
For  whan  shee  kempt  was  fetously 
And  well  araied  and  richly. 
Than  had  she  done  all  her  ioumee. 
For  merrye  and  well  begon  was  she. 

She  led  a  lustie  life  in  May, 
She  had  no  thought,  by  night  ne  day 
Of  nothing,  but  if  it  were  onely. 
To  graithe  her  well  and  uncou&ly. 

Whan  that  this  dore  had  opened  me 
This  maiden,  seemely  for  to  see, 
I  thonked  her  as  I  best  might. 
And  asked  her  how  that  she  hight : 
And  what  she  was,  I  asked  eke. 
And  she  to  me  was  nought  unmeke 
Ne  of  her  answere  daungerous. 
But  faire  answerde,  and  sayed  thus  : 

**  Lo  sir,  my  name  is  Idlenesse 
So  depe  men  me,  more  and  lesse  : 


Full  mightie  and  full  rich  am  I, 
And  that  of  one  thinge  namely, 
For  I  entende  to  nothing 
But  to  my  joye,  and  my  pleying, 
And  for  to  kembe  and  treese  me  : 
Acquainted  am  I  and  prive 
With  Mirthe,  lord  of  this  gardine. 
That  fro  the  londe  of  Alexandrine 
Made  the  trees  hither  be  fet, 
That  in  this  gardin  been  yset : 
And  whei\  the  trees  woxen  on  hight, 
This  wall  that  stant  here  in  thy  sight, 
Did  Mirthe  enclosen  all  about, 
And  these  images  all  without 
He  did  hem  both  entayle  and  paint. 
That  neither  been  jolife  ne  queint, 
But  they  been  full  of  sorowe  and  wo. 
As  thou  hast  seene  a  while  ago. 

^  And  oft  time  him  to  solace 
Sir  Mirthe  oommeth  into  this  place, 
And  eke  with  him  oommeth  his  meinie, 
That  liven  in  lust  and  jolitie  : 
And  now  is  Mirthe  therein,  to  here 
The  birdes  how  they  singen  dere. 
The  mavis  and  the  nightingale. 
And  other  jolly  birdes  smale  : 
And  thus  he  walketh  to  solace 
Him  and  his  folke,  for  sweeter  place 
To  playen  in,  he  may  not  finde^ 
Although  he  sought  one  in  tyl  Inde. 
The  alUier  fairest  folke  to  see 
That  in  this  worlds  may  found  bee 
Hath  Mirthe  with  him  in  his  rout, 
That  folio  wen  him  alwaies  about/' 

When  Idlenesse  had  told  all  this, 
And  I  had  herkened  well  y  wis, 
Then  saied  I  to  dame  Idlenesse, 
**  Now  also  wisely  Grod  me  blesse, 
Sith  Mirthe,  that  is  so  faire  and  fi-e, 
Is  in  this  yerd  with  his  meinie^ 
Fro  ihilke  assemble,  if  I  may. 
Shall  no  man  weme  me  to  day. 
That  I  this  night  ne  mote  it  see. 
For  well  wene  I  there  with  him  bee 
A  faire  and  jolie  companie 
Fulfilled  of  all  oourtesie  : " 
And  forth  with  out  wordes  mo 
In  at  the  wicket  went  I  tho, 
That  Idlenesse  had  opened  mee. 
Into  that  garden  faire  to  see. 

And  whan  I  was  in  ywis. 
Mine  herte  was  full  gkid  of  this. 
For  well  weued  I  full  sikerlv 
Have  been  in  Paradice  earthly, 
So  faire  it  was,  that  trusteth  wdl. 
It  seemed  a  place  espuituell. 
For  certes  at  my  devise, 
There  is  no  place  in  Paradice, 
So  good  in  for  to  dwell  or  be. 
As  m  that  garden  thoughte  me. 
For  there  was  many  a  bird  singing. 
Throughout  the  yerde  all  thringing, 
In  many  places  were  nightingales, 
Alpes,  finches,  and  wodwales, 
That  in  hir  swete  song  delighten 
In  thiike  places  as  they  habiten. 

There  mighte  men  see  many  flockeo 
Of  turtles  and  laverockes, 
Clielaundres  fele  saw  I  there, 
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That  very  nigh  foraongen  were. 

And  thnistles,  terins,  and  mavise. 

That  songen  for  to  win  hem  prise, 

And  eke  to  surmount  in  hir  song 

That  other  birdes  hem  emong 

By  note  made  faire  servise  : 

These  birdes,  that  I  you  devise. 

They  song  her  song  as  faire  and  well. 

As  angels  doOn  espirituell. 

And  trusteth  me,  when  I  hem  herde. 

Full  lustie  and  well  I  ferde  : 

For  never  yet  such  melodie 

.Was  heard  of  man  that  mighte  die. 

Such  Bwete  song  was  hem  emong, 

That  me  thought  it  no  birdes  song, 

But  it  was  wonder  like  to  bee 

Song  of  meremaidena  of  the  see, 

That  for  hir  singen  is  so  clere  : 

Though  we  meremaidens  clepe  hem  here 

In  English,  as  is  our  usaunce. 

Men  clepe  hem  sereins  in  Fraunce. 

Entemtite  weren  for  to  sing 

These  birdes,  that  not  unkonning 

Were  of  hir  craft,  and  k  prentise. 

But  of  songe  subtill  and  wise  : 

And  certes,  whan  I  heard  hir  song, 

And  sawe  the  grene  place  among, 

In  heart  I  wext  so  wonder  gay, 

Th&t  I  was  never,  ere  that  day, 

So  jolife,  nor  so  well  bigo, 

Ne  merry  in  heart,  as  1  was  tho  : 

And  tliau  wist  I,  and  saw  full  well. 

That  Idlenesse  me  served  well. 

That  me  put  in  such  jolite, 

Her  frend  well  ought  I  for  to  be, 

Sith  she  the  dore  of  that  gardin 

Hod  opened,  and  me  let  in. 

From  henceforth,  how  that  I  wrought 

I  shall  you  tell, — as  me  thought : 

First  whereof  Mirthe  served  there, 

And  eke  what  folke  there  with  him  were, 

Without  fable  I  woU  discrive. 

And  that  garden  eke  as  blive  ; 

I  woU  you  tellen  after  this 

The  faire  fashion  all  y  wis. 

That  well  wrought  was  for  the  nones  ; 

I  may  not  tell  you  all  atones, 

But  as  I  may  and  can,  I  shall 

By  order  tellen  you  it  all. 

Full  faire  service,  and  eke  full  swete 
These  birdes  maden  as  they  sete  : 
Laies  of  love,  ful  well  souning 
They  songen  in  hir  jargoning, 
Some  high,  and  some  eke  lowe  songo 
Upon  the  braunches  greene  yspronge  : 
The  sweetnesse  of  hir  melodie 
Made  all  mine  heart  in  revelrie. 

And  whan  that  I  heard  I  trowe 
These  birdes  singing  on  a  rowe. 
Then  might  I  not  withholde  mee 
That  I  ne  went  in  for  to  see 
Sir  Mirthe,  for  my  desiring 
Was  him  to  scene  over  all  thing. 
His  countenaunce  and  his  raanere  ; 
That  saghte  was  to  me  full  dere. 

Tbo  went  I  forth  on  my  right  bond 

Downe  by  a  litcl  path  I  fond 

Of  mintes  full,  and  fennell  greene. 


As  faste  by  withouten  wene 
Sir  Mirthe  I  found,  and  right  anone 
Unto  sir  Mirthe  gan  I  gone. 
There  as  he  was  him  to  solace. 
And  with  him  in  that  lustie  place. 
So  faire  folke  and  so  fresh  had  he. 
That  when  I  saw,  I  wondred  me 
Fro  whence  suche  folke  might  come. 
So  faire  they  weren  all  and  some  : 
For  they  weren  like,  as  to  my  sight, 
To  angels,  that  ben  fethered  bright. 

These  folke,  of  which  I  tell  you  sOy 
Upon  a  karole  wenten  tho  : 
A  ladie  karoled  hero,  that  bight 
Gladnesse,  blissfuU,  and  light. 
Well  could  she  sing  and  lustely 
None  halfe  so  well  and  seeinely  : 
And  couthe  make  in  song  such  refraining^ 
It  sate  her  wonder  well  to  sing. 
Her  voice  full  clere  was  and  full  awete. 
She  was  not  rude  ne  unmete. 
But  couthe  ynough  for  such  doing 
As  longeth  unto  karolling  : 
For  she  was  wont  in  every  place 
To  singen  first,  folke  to  solace. 
For  singing  most  she  gave  her  to. 
No  craft  had  she  so  lefe  to  do. 

Tho  miehtest  thou  karoles  seene, 
And  fome  daunce  and  merry  beene. 
And  made  many  a  faire  toumyng 
Upon  the  greene  grasse  springing. 

There  mightest  thou  see  these  flutoai% 
Minstrales,  and  eke  iogelours, 
That  well  to  singe  did  hir  paine  ; 
Some  song  aonges  of  Loraine, 
For  in  Loraine  hir  notes  be 
Full  sweeter  than  in  this  countre. 
There  was  many  a  timbestere. 
And  sailours,  that  I  dare  well  swere 
Couthe  hir  craft  full  perfitly : 
The  timbres  up  full  subtelly 
They  cast,  and  bent  full  oft 
Upon  a  finger  faire  and  soft. 
That  they  failed  never  mo. 
Full  fetis  damoselee  two. 
Right  yong,  and  full  of  semelyhede 
In  kirtles,  and  none  other  w^e. 
And  faire  tressed  every  tresse 
Had  Mirthe  doen  for  his  noblesse 
Amid  the  carole  for  to  daunce. 
But  hereof  lieth  no  remembrauncey 
How  that  they  daunced  queintly  : 
That  one  would  come  all  prively 
Ayen  that  other,  and  when  they  were 
Togither  almost,  they  threw  yfere 
Hir  monthes  so,  that  through  hir  play 
It  seemed  as  they  kist  alway  : 
To  dauncen  well  couthe  they  the  giee. 
What  should  I  more  to  you  devise  t 
Ne  bode  I  never  thence  go, 
Whiles  that  I  saw  hem  daunce  so. 
Upon  the  caroll  wonder  fast, 
I  gan  beholde,  till  at  last 
A  ladie  gan  me  for  to  espie. 
And  she  was  cleped  Courtesik, 
The  worshipful!,  the  debonaire, 
I  pray  to  God  ever  fall  her  iaiie : 
Full  courtesly  she  called  me, 
«  What  doe  ye  there,  bean  sire  1"  (quod  she) 
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"  Gomey  and  if  it  like  you 

To  dannoeny  daunceth  with  oa  now  : 

And  I  withoat  tarrying 

Went  into  the  earoUing, 

I  was  abashed  nerer  a  dele. 

But  it  to  me  liked  right  wele, 

That  Coorteaie  me  cleped  bo, 

And  bade  me  on  the  daunce  go. 

For  if  I  had  dorst,  certaine 

I  woold  hare  carolled  right  laine 

As  man  that  was  to  daunce  right  blithe : 

Than  gan  I  looken  oft  sithe 

The  shape,  the  bodies,  and  the  chores, 

The  eonntenaunoe  and  the  maneres 

Of  ail  the  folks  that  daunced  there, 

And  I  shall  tellen  what  they  were. 

FqU  &ure  was  Mirths,  full  long  and  high, 
A  fiurer  man  I  never  ngh  : 
As  zoond  as  i^iple  was  his  face. 
Fall  loddie  and  white  in  erery  place  : 
Fetis  he  was  and  well  besey. 
With  meetly  mouth  and  eyen  gray, 
nose  by  measure  wrought  full  right, 

iras  his  haire,  and  eke  full  bright : 
shoulderes  of  a  large  brede. 
And  smallish  in  the  gii^estede  : 
He  seemed  like  a  purtreiture. 
So  noble  he  was  of  his  stature. 
So  laire,  so  jolly,  and  so  fetise, 
With  limmes  wrought  at  point  devise 
Ddiver,  smert,  and  of  great  might : 
Ne  saw  thou  never  man  so  light. 
Of  herd  unneth  had  he  nothing, 
For  it  was  in  the  firste  spring. 
Full  yong  he  was,  and  merry  of  thought 
And  in  samette,  with  birdes  wrought. 
And  with  gold  beaten  full  fetously. 
His  bodie  was  clad  full  richely  : 
Wrought  was  his  robe  in  straunge  gise. 
And  all  to  slittered  for  queintise 
In  many  a  place,  low  and  hie. 
And  abode  he  was  with  great  maistrie, 
With  shoone  deeoped,  and  with  lace. 
By  druerie,  and  by  solace, 
BIjs  lefe  a  rosen  chapelet 
Had  made,  and  on  his  head  it  set. 

And  wete  ye  who  was  his  lefe. 
Dame  Glabhessb  there  was  him  so  lefe, 
That  singeth  so  well  with  glad  courage. 
Thai  from  she  was  twelve  yeare  of  age^ 
She  of  her  love  graunt  him  made  : 
Sir  Mirthe  her  by  the  finger  hade 
Danncing,  and  she  him  also. 
Great  love  was  atwixt  hem  two  : 
Both  were  they  faire  and  bright  of  hew^ 
She  semed  like  a  rose  new 
Of  colours,  and  her  flesh  so  tender. 
That  with  a  brere  small  and  tender. 
Hen  might  it  deve,  1  dare  well  say : 
Her  forhead  frouDceles  all  play. 
Bent  were  her  browes  two. 
Her  eyen  gray,  and  glad  also. 
That  hMighden  aye  in  her  semblaunt, 
Ptzst  or  the  mouth  by  oovenaunt. 
I  wot  not  what  of  her  nose  I  shall  discrive. 
So  Cure  hath  no  woman  alive : 
Her  haire  was  yellow,  and  clere  shining, 
I  wote  no  lady  so  liking. 

Of  orfraies  fresh  was  her  garland, 
I  iriiiebe  seene  have  a  thousand 


Saw  never  ywis  no  garland  yet. 
So  well  wrought  of  silke  as  it. 
And  in  an  over  gilt  samite 
Clad  she  was,  by  great  delite, 
Of  whiche  her  lefe  a  robe  werde. 
The  merrier  she  in  her  heart  ferde. 

And  next  her  went,  on  her  other  side, 
The  GrOD  op  Love,  that  can  divide 
Love,  and  as  him  liketh  it  be,. 
But  he  can  chorles  daunten,  he, 
And  many  folkes  pride  fallen. 
And  he  can  well  these  lordes  thrallen. 
And  ladies  put  at  low  degree 
When  he  may  hem  too  proude  see. 

This  god  of  love  of  his  fashion 
Was  like  no  knave,  ne  quistron  : 
His  beautie  greatly  was  to  prise, 
But  of  his  robe  to  devise 
I  dreade  encombred  for  to  be. 
For  not  yclad  in  silke  was  he. 
But  all  in  floures  and  flourettes, 
I  painted  all  with  amorettes. 
And  with  losenges  and  scochons, 
With  birdes,  liberdes,  and  lions. 
And  other  beastes  wrought  fuU  wele  ; 
His  garment  was  every  dele 
Ipurtraied  and  ywrought  with  flours. 
By  divers  medeling  of  colours  : 
Floures  ther  were  of  many  gise 
Yset  by  compasse  in  a  sise, 
There  lacked  no  floure  to  my  dome, 
Ne  not  so  much  as  floure  of  bronie, 
Ne  violet,  ne  eke  pervinke, 
Ne  floure  none,  that  men  can  on  thinke : 
And  many  a  rose  lefe  full  long 
Was  entermedled  there  craong  : 
And  also  on  his  head  was  set 
Of  roses  redde  a  chapelet 

But  nightingales  a  full  great  rout 
That  flien  over  his  head  about. 
The  leaves  felden  as  they  flien. 
And  he  was  all  with  birdes  wrien, 
With  popinjay,  with  nightingale, 
With  chelaundre,  and  with  wodewale, 
With  flnch,  with  larke,  and  with  archangell, 
He  seemed  as  he  were  an  angell. 
That  down  were  comen  fro  Heaven  clere. 

Love  had  with  him  a  bachelere. 
That  he  made  alwayes  with  him  be, 
SwETE  Looking  cleped  was  he  : 
This  batcheler  stodu  beholding 
The  daunce,  and  in  his  honde  holding 
Turke  bowes  too,  full  well  devised  had  bee, 
That  one  of  hem  was  of  a  tree 
That  beareth  a  fruict  of  savour  wicke. 
Full  crooked  was  that  foule  sticks. 
And  knottie  here  and  there  also. 
And  blacks  as  berrie,  or  any  slo. 

That  other  bow  was  of  a  plant 
Without  wemme,  I  dare  warrant, 
Full  even  and  by  proportion, 
Trectes  and  long,  of  full  good  fashion. 
And  it  was  painted  well  and  thwitten. 
And  over  all  diapred  and  written 
With  ladies  and  with  bacheleres. 
Full  lightBome  and  glad  of  cheres  : 
These  bowes  two  held  Sweet  Looking, 
That  seemed  like  no  gadling  : 
And  ten  brode  arrowes  held  he  there. 
Of  which  five  in  his  honde  were. 
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But  they  were  Bhaven  well  and  dight. 
Nocked  and  feathered  aright : 
And  all  they  were  with  golde  bego% 
And  stronge  pointed  ererichon. 
And  sharpe  for  tp  kerven  wele, 
But  yron  was  there  none  ne  stele : 
For  all  was  golde,  men  might  see, 
Out-take  the  feathers  and  the  tree. 

Ths  swiftest  of  these  arrowes  five 
Out  of  a  bowe  for  to  drive, 
And  beste  feathered  for  to  flie, 
And  fairest  eke,  was  deped  Beantie : 

That  other  arrow  that  hurteth  lease, 
Was  cleped  (as  I  trow)  Simplesse  : 

The  thirde  cleped  was  Fraunchisey 
That  feathered  was  in  noble  wise 
With  valour  and  with  courtesie  : 

The  fourth  was  depen  Companie, 
That  heavie  for  to  shooten  is, 
But  who  so  shooteth  right  ywis, 
May  therewith  doen  great  harme  and  wo  : 

The  fift  of  these,  and  hist  also, 
Fairs  Semblaunt  men  that  arrow  call. 
The  leste  greevous  of  hem  all, 
Yet  can  it  make  a  full  great  wound. 
But  he  mav  hope  his  sores  sound 
That  hurt  is  with  that  arrowe  y  wis. 
His  wo  the  bette  bestowed  \a : 
For  he  may  sooner  have  gladnease, 
His  langour  ought  to  be  Uie  k 


Five  arrowes  were  of  other  gise, 
That  been  full  foule  to  devise  : 
For  shaft  and  end,  sooth  for  to  tell, 
Were  al  so  blacke  as  fiend  in  Hell. 

The  first  of  hem  is  called  Pride^ 
That  other  arrow  next  him  beside, 
It  was  cleped  Vilhuiie, 
That  arrow  was  with  fellonie 
Envenimed,  and  with  spitous  blame  : 
The  third  of  hem  was  cleped  Shame. 
The  fourth,  Wanhope  cleped  is. 
The  fift,  the  Newe  Thought  ywis. 

These  arrowes  that  I  speake  of  here, 
Were  all  five  on  one  mannere. 
And  all  were  they  resemblable  ; 
To  hem  was  well  fitting  and  able. 
The  foule  crooked  bowe  hidous. 
That  knottie  was,  and  all  roinous  ; 
That  bowe  seemed  well  tb  shete 
The  arrowes  five,  that  been  unmete 
And  contrary  to  that  other  five  : 
But  though  I  tell  not  as  blive 
Of  hir  power,  ne  of  hir  might, 
Hereafter  shall  I  tellen  right 
The  sooth,  and  eke  signifiaunce. 
As  ferre  as  I  have  remembraunoe : 
All  shall  be  saied  I  undertake. 
Ere  of  this  booke  an  end  I  nuUce. 

Now  come  I  to  my  tale  againe  : 
But  alderfirst,  I  woll  you  saine 
The  fashion  and  the  countenaunces 
Of  all  the  folke  that  on  the  daunce  is. 
The  god  of  love  jolife  and  light, 
Led  on  his  honde  a  ladie  bright. 
Of  high  prise,  and  of  great  degre, 
This  ladie  called  was  Beaute, 
And  an  arrow,  of  which  I  told. 
Full  well  thewed  was  she  hold  : 


Ne  she  was  derke  ne  browne,  but  bright^ 
And  eleare  as  the  moone  light : 
Againe  whom  all  the  starres  semen 
But  small  candles,  as  we  demen : 
Her  flesh  was  tender  as  dewe  of  flours^ 
Her  cheare  was  simple  as  bird  in  boore^ 
As  white  as  lilly  or  rose  in  rise : 
Her  face  gentill  and  tretise  : 
Fetis  she  was,  and  small  to  see, 
No  wintred  browes  had  shoe, 
Ne  popped  haire,  for  it  needed  nought 
To  winder  her,  or  to  paint  her  ought : 
Her  tresses  yellow,  and  long  straughteo. 
Unto  her  heeles  downs  they  ranghten  : 
Her  nose,  her  mouth,  and  eye  and  cheke 
Well  wrought,  and  all  the  remnaunt  eka. 
A  full  gret  savour  and  a  swote  ; 
Me  thoughte  in  mine  herte  rote^ 
As  helpe  me  Grod,  when  I  remember. 
Of  the  £uhion  of  eveiy  member. 
In  world  is  none  so  faire  a  wight : 
For  yong  she  was,  and  hewed  bright 
Sore  pleasant,  and  fetis  with  all, 
Gent,  and  in  her  middle  small. 

Beside  Beaute  yede  Richessb^ 
An  high  ladie  of  great  noblesse. 
And  great  of  price  in  every  place : 
But  who  so  durst  to  her  trespace 
Or  till  her  folke,  in  werke  or  dede. 
He  were  full  bardie  out  of  drede  : 
For  both  she  helpe  and  hinder  may. 
And  that  is  not  of  yesterday 
That  riche  folke  have  full  great  might 
To  helpe,  and  eke  to  greve  a  wight. 

The  best  and  greatest  of  valour 
Bidden  Richeese  full  great  honour. 
And  busie  weren  her  to  serve. 
For  that  they  y^vdd  her  love  deserve  ; 
They  cleped  her  ladie,  gret  and  small. 
This  wide  world  her  drodeth  all  : 
This  world  is  all  in  her  daungere. 
Her  court  hath  many  a  loeengere. 
And  many  a  traitour  envious. 
That  ben  full  busie  and  curious 
For  to  dispraise,  and  to  blame 
That  best  deserven  love  and  name. 
To  feme  the  folke  hem  to  begilen. 
These  losengeours  hem  preise  and  smilen. 

And  thus  the  world  with  word  annointso, 
But  afterward  they  prill  and  pointoi 
The  folke,  right  to  the  bare  bone, 
Behinde  hir  backe  when  they  ben  gone. 
And  foule  abaten  folkes  prise. 
Full  many  a  worthy  man  and  wise 
Han  hindred,  and  ydon  to  die 
These  losengeours  with  hir  flatterie. 
And  maketh  folke  full  straunge  be. 
There  as  hem  ought  ben  prive : 
Well  evill  mote  they  thrive  and  thee. 
And  evill  arived  mote  they  bee 
These  losengeours  full  of  envie. 
No  good  man  loveth  hir  companie. 

Richesse  a  robe  of  purple  on  had, 
Ne  trow  not  that  I  lie  or  mad  : 
For  in  this  world  lb  none  it  liche, 
Ne  by  a  thousand  deale  so  riche, 
Ne  none  so  faire,  for  it  full  wele. 
With  orfreis  laied  was  every  dele^ 
And  purtraid  in  the  ribantngs 
Of  dukes  stories,  and  of  kingn. 
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And  with  a  bend  of  gold  tessUed^ 
And  knopes  fine  of  gold  amiled  : 
AbcHxt  her  neeke  of  gentle  entayle 
Was  shet  the  riche  ehevesailey 
In  which  there  was  full  great  plente 
Of  stones  dere,  and  fairs  to  se. 

Rachesee  a  girdle  had  upon, 
The  bokeli  of  it  was  of  ston. 
Of  Tertue  great,  and  mokell  of  might : 
For  who  so  bare  the  stone  so  bright, 
Of  Tenim  durst  him  nothing  doubt 
While  he  the  stone  had  him  about : 
That  stone  was  greatly  for  to  love, 
And  till  a  riche  mannes  behove 
Worth  all  the  gold  in  Rome  and  Frise : 
The  mourdant  wrought  in  noble  gise 
Was  of  a  stone  full  precious. 
That  was  so  fine  and  vertuons. 
Thai  whole  a  man  it  oouth  make 
Of  pahae,  and  of  tothe  ake, 
And  yet  the  stone  had  such  a  grace. 
That  he  was  seker  in  every  place 
All  thilke  day  not  blind  to  beene, 
That  lasting  might  that  stone  scene : 
The  banree  were  of  gold  full  fine. 
Upon  a  tisBue  of  aattine 
Full  heavie,  great,  and  nothing  lights 
In  eyenehe  was  a  besaunt  wight. 

Upon  the  tresMS  of  richesse 
Was  set  a  circle  of  noblesse 
Of  brende  golde,  that  full  light  shone^ 
So  fiure  trow  I  was  never  none  : 
But  he  were  cunning  for  the  nones, 
That  could  devise  all  the  stones 
That  in  that  circle  shewen  dere. 
It  is  a  wonder  thing  to  here  : 
For  no  man  could  preise  or  geese 
Of  hem  the  value  or  richesse « 
Bttbies  there  were,  sAphtrs,  ragounoes. 
And  emerandes,  more  than  two  unces. 
But  all  before  fuU  subtUly 
A  fine  carbuncle  set  saw  I, 
The  stone  so  deare  was  and  so  bright^ 
That  all  so  soone  as  it  was  night, 
Henne  might  seene  to  eo  for  node 
A  mile  or  two,  in  length  and  brede. 
Socfa  light  ysprang  out  of  the  stone. 
That  Richesse  wonder  bright  yshone 
BoChe  her  hedde,  and  all  her  face, 
And  eke  about  her  all  the  plaoe. 

Dame  Bichesae  on  her  bond  gan  lede 
A  yong  man  full  of  semelyhede. 
That  rae  best  loved  of  any  thing, 
His  lust  was  much  in  housholding  : 
In  dothing  was  he  full  fetiae, 
And  kyved  wdl  to  have  hors  of  prise. 
He  wend  to  have  reproved  be 
Of  theft  or  murder,  if  that  he 
Had  in  his  stable  an  hacknay, 
And  therefore  he  desired  aye 
To  been  acquainted  with  Richesse^ 
For  all  his  purpose,  as  I  gesse. 
Was  for  to  maken  great  dispence^ 
Withouten  warning  or  defence : 
And  Richesse  might  it  well  sustains, 
And  her  dispences  wele  maintaine, 
And  him  alway  such  plentie  send 
Of  gold  and  silver  for  to  spend 
Withonten  lacking  or  daungere. 
As  it  were  poorde  in  a  garners. 


And  alter  on  the  dannce  went 
Laboessb,  that  set  all  her  entent 
For  to  ben  honorable  and  free. 
Of  Alexanders  kinne  was  shoe : 
Her  moste  joie  was  ywis. 
When  that  she  yafe,  and  saied,  have  this. 
Not  Avarice  the  foule  caitife 
Was  halfe  to  gripe  so  ententife 
As  Largesse  is,  to  yeve  and  spend. 
And  Grod  alway  ynowe  her  send, 
So  that  the  more  she  yave  away. 
The  more  ywis  she  had  alway. 
Great  loos  hath  Largesse,  and  great  prise. 
For  both  wise  folke  and  unwise 
Were  wholly  to  her  bandon  brought, 
So  well  with  yeftes  hath  she  wrought. 

And  if  she  had  an  enemy, 
I  trowe  that  she  oouth  craftely 
Makeihim  full  soone  her  friend  to  be. 
So  large  of  yeftes,  and  wise  was  she. 
Therefore  she  stood  in  love  and  grace 
Of  rich  and  poore  in  every  place. 

A  full  great  foele  he  is  ywis, 
That  both  rich  and  poore,  and  niggard  is. 
A  lord  may  have  no  manner  vice, 
That  greeveth  more  than  avarice. 
For  niggard  never  with  strength  of  hand 
May  win  him  great  lordship  or  land  : 
For  friendes  all  too  few  hath  he 
To  doen  his  will  performed  be  : 
And  who  so  woU  have  friendes  here. 
He  may  not  hold  his  treasure  dere. 
For  by  ensample  tell  I  this. 
Right  as  an  adamant  ywis 
Can  drawen  to  him  subtelly 
The  yron  that  is  laied  thereby. 
So  dntweUi  folkes  hearts  ywis 
Silver  and  gold  that  yeven  is. 

Largesse  had  on  a  robe  fresh 
Of  riche  purpure  sarlinish  : 
Well  formed  was  her  face  and  dere. 
And  opened  had  she  her  colore, 
For  she  right  there  had  in  present 
Unto  a  lady  made  present 
Of  a  gold  broche,  full  well  wrought. 
And  certes  it  mis- sate  her  nought : 
For  through  her  smocke  wrought  with  silke, 
The  flesh  was  seene  as  white  as  milke : 
Largesse,  that  worthy  was  and  wise. 
Held  by  the  bond  a  knight  of  prise. 
Was  sibbe  to  Arthour  of  Breteigne, 
And  that  was  he  that  bare  the  enseigne 
Of  worship,  and  the  gosfaucoun : 
And  yet  he  is  of  such  renoun. 
That  menne  of  him  say  fairs  things 
Before  barons,  earles,  and  kings. 

This  knight  was  common  all  newly 
Fro  tourneying  faste  by. 
There  had  he  done  great  chivalrie 
Through  his  vertue  and  his  mabtrie, 
And  for  the  love  of  his  lemman 
He  cast  downe  many  a  doughty  man. 

And  next  him  daunced  dame  Fraunchise, 
Arrayed  in  full  noble  gise : 
She  nas  not  broune  ne  dunne  of  hew. 
But  white  as  snow  yfallen  new : 
Her  nose  was  wrought  at  point  devise, 
For  it  was  gentill  and  tretise. 
With  eyen  glad,  and  browes  bent, 
Her  haire  downe  to  her  holes  went, 
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And  she  was  simple  as  dove  on  tree. 
Full  debonaire  of  hert  was  shee. 
She  durste  neither  say  ne  do. 
But  that,  that  her  longeth  to : 
And  if  a  man  were  in  dlstrease. 
And  for  her  love  in  heavinesse, 
Her  herte  would  have  full  great  pitee 
She  was  so  amiable  and  free : 
For  were  a  manne  for  her  bestad, 
She  woulde  ben  right  sore  adrad, 
That  she  did  ovei^great  outrage. 
But  she  him  hope  his  harme  t'aswage. 
Her  thought  it  all  a  vilkny, 
And  she  had  on  a  suckeny, 
That  not  of  hempe  hordes  was. 
So  faire  was  none  in  all  Arras, 
Lord,  it  was  riddled  fetisly, 
There  nas  not  a  point  truely 
That  it  nas  in  his  right  assise. 
Full  well  yclothed  was  Fraunchise, 
For  there  n'is  no  cloth  sitteth  bette 
On  damosell,  than  doth  rokette  : 
A  woman  well  more  fetise  is 
In  rokette,  than  in  cote  ywis, 
The  white  rokette  riddeled  faire, 
Betokeneth,  that  full  debonaire 
And  swete  was  she  that  it  here. 
By  her  daunced  a  bachelere, 
I  cannot  tellen  what  he  hight. 
But  faire  he  was,  and  of  good  height. 
All  had  he  ben,  I  say  no  more, 
The  lordes  sonne  of  Windesore. 

And  next  that  daunced  Ck)U]i'ns8iB, 
That  preised  was  of  low  and  hie. 
For  neither  proud  ne  foole  was  she  : 
She  for  to  daunce  called  me, 
I  praie  God  give  her  good  grace, 
For  when  I  came  first  into  the  place, 
She  nas  not  nice,  ne  outrageous. 
But  wise  and  ware,  and  vertuous, 
Of  faire  speech,  and  faire  answer. 
Was  never  wight  missaid  of  her : 
She  bare  no  rancour  to  no  wight, 
Clere  browne  she  was,  and  therto  bright 
Of  face  and  body  avenaunt 
I  wote  no  lady  so  pleasaunt. 
She  weren  worthy  for  to  bene 
An  emperesse  or  crowned  queue. 

And  by  her  went  a  knight  dauncing 
That  worthy  was  and  well  speaking, 
And  full  well  coud  he  done  honour : 
The  knight  was  fiaire  and  stiffe  in  stour. 
And  in  armure  a  seemely  man. 
And  well  beloved  of  his  lemman. 

Faire  Idlenesse  then  saw  I, 
That  alway  was  me  faste  by. 
Of  her  have  I  withouten  faile 
Told  you  the  shape  and  apparaile : 
For  (as  I  said)  Lo,  that  was  she 
That  did  to  me  so  great  bounte. 
She  the  gate  of  that  gardin 
Undid,  and  let  me  passen  in. 
And  idler  daunced  as  I  gesse. 

And  she  fulfilled  of  lustinesse. 
That  n'as  not  yet  twelve  yeare  of  age, 
With  herte  wUd,  and  thought  volage. 
Nice  she  was,  but  she  ne  ment 
None  harme  ne  sleight  in  her  entent, 
But  onely  lust  and  jolite. 
For  yonge  folke,  well  weten  ye. 


Have  little  thought  but  on  hir  play. 
Her  lenmian  was  beside  alway. 
In  such  a  gise,  that  he  her  kist 
At  all  times  that  him  list, 
That  all  the  daunce  might  it  see. 
They  make  no  force  of  privetee  : 
For  who  so  spake  of  hem  evill  or  wele^, 
They  were  ashamed  never  adele, 
But  men  might  scene  hem  kiase  there^ 
As  it  two  yonge  doves  were, 
For  yonge  was  thilke  bachelere. 
Of  beauty  wot  I  non  his  pere. 
And  he  was  right  of  such  an  age, 
Asyouth  his  lefe,  and  such  courage. 

The  lusty  folke  that  daunced  there, 
And  also  other  that  with  hem  were 
That  weren  all  of  hir  meinee 
Full  hende  folke,  wise,  and  free. 
And  folke  of  faire  port  truly. 
There  were  all  comenlv. 

Whan  I  had  seene  the  countenauneea 
Of  hem  that  ladden  thus  these  dauncea, 
Than  had  I  will  to  go  and  see 
The  sarden  that  so  liked  mee. 
And  Token  on  these  faire  iaureres. 
On  pine  trees,  cedres,  and  ormeres. 
The  daunces  than  al  ended  were. 
For  many  of  hem  that  daunced  Uiere, 
Were  with  her  loves  went  away 
Under  the  trees  to  have  her  play. 

A  LORD,  they  lived  lustely, 
A  great  foole  were  he  sikerly, 
That  n'old  his  thankes  such  lUe  led« : 
For  this  dare  I  salne  out  of  drede. 
That  who  so  mighte  so  well  fare. 
For  better  life  durst  him  not  care^ 
For  there  n'is  so  good  paradise. 
As  to  have  a  love  at  his  devise : 
Out  of  that  place  went  I  tho. 
And  in  that  garden  gan  I  go, 
Plajring  along  full  merely. 
The  g(Ml  of  love  full  hastely 
Unto  him  Swrbt-Looking  clept. 
No  longer  would  he  that  she  kept 
His  bowe  of  gold,  that  shone  so  bri^t. 
He  had  him  bent  anon  right. 
And  he  full  soone  set  an  end. 
And  at  a  bralde  he  gan  it  bend. 
And  tooke  him  of  his  arrowes  five. 
Full  sharpe  and  ready  for  to  drive. 
Now  God  that  sitteth  in  majeete 
Fro  deadly  woundes  he  keepe  me, 
If  so  be  that  he  had  me  shete. 
For  if  I  with  his  arrow  mete, 
It  had  me  greeved  sore  ywis. 
But  I,  that  nothing  wist  of  this. 
Went  up  and  downe  full  many  a  waj, 
And  he  me  followed  fast  alway. 
But  no  where  would  I  reste  mo. 
Till  I  had  in  all  the  garden  be. 

The  garden  was  by  measuring 

Right  even  and  square  in  oompasaing, 

It  as  long  was  as  it  was  large. 

Of  fruit  had  every  tree  his  charge^ 

But  it  were  any  hidous  tree 

Of  whiche  there  were  two  or  three. 

There  were,  and  that  wote  I  full  wela, 
Of  pomgranettes  a  full  great  dele» 
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That  IB  a  fruit  full  well  to  like, 
Namely  to  folke  when  they  ben  sike : 
And  trees  there  were  great  foisouy 
That  baren  nuto  in  hir  season, 
Such  as  menne  nutmegges  call, 
That  swote  of  savour  been  withall, 
And  almandres  great  plentee, 
Figgea^  and  many  a  date  tree 
There  weren,  if  menne  had  nede, 
Throi^h  the  gardin  in  length  and  brede. 

There  was  eke  wexing  many  a  spice, 
As  dowe,  gilofre,  and  licorice, 
Gingere,  and  grein  de  Paris, 
Cknell,  and  setewale  of  pris, 
And  many  a  spice  delitable, 
To  eaten  when  men  rise  fro  table. 

And  many  homely  trees  there  were. 
That  peaches,  coines,  and  apples  here, 
Medlers,  plommes,  peeres,  chesteinis, 
Chcrtse,  of  whiche  many  one  faine  is. 
Notes,  aleisy  and  bolas, 
That  for  to  seene  it  was  solas. 
With  many  high  laurer  and  pine, 
Was  renged  dene  all  that  gardine. 
With  cipree^  and  with  oUveris, 
Of  whicn  that  nigh  no  plenty  here  is. 

There  were  elmes  great  and  strong, 
If^esy  ashe,  oke,  aspes,  planes  long. 
Fine  ewe,  popler,  and  lindes  faire, 
And  other  trees  full  many  a  paire. 

What  should  I  tell  you  more  of  it  t 
There  were  so  many  trees  yet. 
Thai  I  should  all  encombred  bee, 
Ere  I  had  reckoned  every  tree. 

These  trees  were  set  that  I  devise. 
One  from  another  in  assise 
Five  fiidome  or  sixe,  I  trowe  so. 
But  they  were  high  and  mat  also ; 
And  for  to  keepe  out  weU  the  Sunne, 
The  eroppes  were  so  thicke  yrunne. 
And  every  braunch  in  other  knitte, 
And  foil  of  greene  leaves  sitte, 
That  Sonne  might  there  none  descend. 
Least  the  tender  grasses  shend. 
There  might  menne  does  and  roes  ysee, 
And  of  squirrels  full  great  plentee. 
From  bough  to  bough  alway  leping, 
GoBnies  there  were  also  playing, 
miat  eomen  out  of  hir  clapers 
Of  sondry  colours  and  maners. 
And  maden  many  a  tourneying 
Upon  the  f^reshe  grasse  springing. 

In  pbuxs  saw  I  welles  there, 
In  whiebe  there  no  frogges  were. 
And  fiure  in  shaddow  was  every  well ; 
Bat  I  DO  can  the  number  tell 
Of  stremifl  small,  that  by  devise 
Mirthe  had  done  come  through  condise. 
Of  idiieh  the  water  in  renning 
€ba  make  a  noise  full  liking. 

About  the  brinkes  of  these  wels. 
And  by  the  streames  over  all  els 
Spmng  ap  the  grasse,  as  thicke  yset 
AJod  softs  as  any  velvet. 
On  which  men  might  his  lemman  ley. 
As  on  a  featherbed  to  pley. 
For  the  earth  was  full  soft  and  swete  : 
Tkrough  moisture  of  the  well  wete 
Sproog  up  the  sote  grene  gras, 
As  faire,  as  thicke,  as  mister  was. 


But  mnch  amended  it  the  place, 
That  thearth  was  of  such  a  grace 
That  it  of  floures  hath  plente. 
That  both  in  summer  and  winter  be. 

There  sprang  the  violet  all  new. 
And  freshe  pervinke  rich  of  hew, 
And  jQoures  yellow,  white,  and  rede. 
Such  plenty  grew  there  never  in  mede : 
Full  gay  was  all  the  ground  and  queiut, 
And  poudred,  as  men  had  it  peint. 
With  many  a  fresh  and  sundry  flour, 
That  casten  up  full  good  savour. 

I  woU  nat  long  hold  you  in  fable 
Of  all  this  garden  delectable, 
I  mote  my  tongue  stinten  nede, 
For  I  ne  may  withouten  drede 
Naught  tellen  you  the  beautie  all, 
Ne  halfe  the  bountie  therewithal!. 

I  went  on  right  honde  and  on  left 
About  the  place,  it  was  not  left 
Till  I  had  all  the  garden  beene 
In  the  esters  that  men  might  seene. 

And  thus  while  I  went  in  my  playe. 
The  god  of  love  me  followed  aye. 
Right  as  an  hunter  can  abide 
The  beast^  till  he  seeth  his  tide 
To  shooten  at  goodnesse  to  the  deere. 
Whan  that  him  needeth  go  no  neere. 

And  so  befell,  I  rested  mee 
Besides  a  well  under  a  tree, 
Which  tree  in  Fraunce  men  call  a  pine. 
But  sith  the  time  of  king  Pepine 
Ne  grew  there  tree  in  mannes  sight 
So  faire,  ne  so  well  woxe  in  bight. 
In  all  that  yard  so  high  was  none. 
And  springing  in  a  marble  stone 
Had  nature  set,  the  sooth  to  tell, 
Under  that  pine  tree  a  well, 
And  on  the  border  all  without 
Was  written  on  the  stone  about 
Letters  small,  that  saiden  thus. 
Here  ttarfe  ^  faire  N'aroUsus, 

Narcissus  was  a  bachelere. 
That  Love  had  caught  in  his  daungere. 
And  in  his  nette  gan  him  so  straine. 
And  did  him  so  to  weepe  and  plaine. 
That  need  him  must  his  life  forgo  : 
For  a  faire  lady,  that  bight  Echo, 
Him  loved  over  any  creature, 
And  gan  for  him  such  paine  endure. 
That  on  a  tame  she  him  tolde, 
That  if  he  her  loven  nolde. 
That  her  behoved  needes  die, 
There  lay  none  other  remedie. 

But  nathelesse,  for  his  beaute 
So  fierce  and  daungerous  was  he. 
That  he  nolde  graunten  her  asking, 
For  weeping,  ne  for  faire  praying. 

And  when  she  heard  him  weme  her  so^ 
She  had  in  herte  so  grete  wo, 
And  tooke  it  in  so  grete  despite. 
That  she  without  more  respite 
Was  dead  anon  :  but  ere  she  deide, 
Ful  pitously  to  God  she  prcide. 
That  proude  hearted  Narcissus, 
That  was  in  love  so  daungerous. 
Might  on  a  day  ben  hampered  so 
For  love,  that  ben  so  bote  for  wo. 
That  never  he  might  to  joy  attaine ; 
Then  should  he  feie  in  very  vaine 
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What  Borrow  tme  loyers  maken, 
That  ben  bo  TiUamously  forsaken. 

This  prayer  was  but  reasonable. 

Therefore  God  held  it  firme  and  stable  : 

For  Narcissus  shortly  to  tell, 

By  aventure  came  to  that  well 

To  rest  him  in  the  shaddowing 

A  day,  when  he  came  from  hunting. 

This  Narcissus  had  suflfred  paines 
For  renning  all  day  in  the  plames. 
And  was  for  thurst  in  great  distresse 
Of  herte,  and  of  his  wearinesse. 
That  had  his  breath  almoet  benomen. 
Whan  he  was  to  that  well  yeomen. 
That  shaddowed  was  with  brannches  grene. 
He  thought  of  thilke  water  shene 
To  drinke  and  fresh  him  wele  withall. 
And  downe  on  knees  he  gan  to  fall. 
And  forth  his  necke  and  head  outstraught 
To  drinke  of  that  well  a  draught : 
And  in  the  water  anon  was  sene 
His  nose,  his  mouth,  his  eyen  shene. 
And  he  Uiereof  was  all  abashed. 
His  owne  shaddow  had  him  betrashed. 
For  well  wend  he  the  forme  see 
Of  a  childe  of  great  beautee. 
Well  couth  Love  him  wreke  tho 
Of  daungere  and  of  pride  also 
That  Narcissus  sometime  him  here, 
He  quite  him  well  his  guerdon  there, 
For  he  mused  so  in  the  well. 
That  shortely  the  sooth  to  tell. 
He  loyed  his  owne  shaddow  so. 
That  at  Ust  he  starfe  for  wo : 
For  when  he  saw  that  he  his  will 
Might  in  no  manner  way  fulfill. 
And  that  he  was  so  faste  caught 
That  he  him  conthe  comfort  naughty 
He  loet  his  wit  right  in  that  place 
And  died  within  a  little  space. 
And  thus  his  warison  he  tooke 
For  the  lady  that  he  forsoke. 

Ladies  I  praye  ensample  taketh. 
Ye  that  ayenst  your  love  mistakeUi : 
For  if  of  hir  death  be  you  to  wite, 
God  can  full  well  your  wile  quite. 

When  that  this  letter  of  which  I  tell. 
Had  taught  me  that  it  was  the  well 
Of  Narcissus  in  his  beautoi 
I  gan  anon  withdrawe  me, 
^^en  it  fell  in  my  remembraunce. 
That  him  betide  such  mischaunce : 
But  at  the  laste  than  thought  I, 
That  scatheless,  full  sikerly, 
I  might  unto  the  welle  go. 
Whereof  shuU  I  abashen  so. 
Unto  the  welle  then  went  I  mee. 
And  downe  I  louted  for  to  see 
The  dere  water  in  the  stone, 
And  eke  the  gravell,  which  that  shone 
Downe  in  the  bottome,  as  silver  fine  : 
For  of  the  well,  this  is  the  fine. 
In  world  is  none  so  dere  of  hew. 
The  water  is  ever  fresh  and  new 
That  welmeth  up  with  waves  bright 
The  mountenaunce  of  two  finger  bight : 
About  it  is  grasse  springing. 
For  moist  so  thicke  and  well  liking, 


That  it  ne  may  in  winter  die, 

No  more  than  may  the  see  be  drie. 

DowNB  at  the  bottome  set  saw  I 

Two  christal  stones  craftely 

In  thilke  fresh  and  faire  well : 

But  o  thing  soothly  dare  I  tell. 

That  ye  woU  hold  a  great  mervaQe 

Whan  it  is  told  withouten  fiule : 

For  whan  the  Sunne  clere  in  sight 

Cast  in  that  well  his  beames  bright. 

And  that  the  heat  descended  is, 

Than  taketh  the  christall  stone  ywis, 

^aine  the  Sunne  an  hundred  hewis. 

Blew,  yellow,  and  red,  that  fresh  and  new  ii 

Yet  hath  the  mervailous  christall 

Such  strength,  that  the  place  over  all, 

Both  foule  and  tree,  and  leaves  greene. 

And  all  the  yerd  in  it  is  seene : 

And  for  to  oone  you  to  understond. 

To  make  ensample  well  I  fond : 

Right  as  a  mirrour  openly 

Sheweth  all  thing  that  stondeth  thereby. 

As  well  the  colour  as  the  figure, 

Withouten  any  coverture : 

Right  so  the  christall  stone  shining, 

Withouten  any  deceiving. 

The  entrees  of  the  yerd  accuseth 

To  him  that  in  the  water  museth : 

For  ever  in  which  halfe  ye  bee. 

Ye  may  well  halfe  the  garden  see : 

And  if  he  tume,  he  may  right  wele 

Seene  the  remenaunt  every  dele  : 

For  there  is  none  so  little  thing 

So  hid  ne  closed  with  shytting. 

That  it  ne  is  seene,  as  though  it  were 

Painted  in  the  chrystall  there. 

This  is  the  mirrour  perillus. 

In  which  the  proude  Narcissus 

Sey  all  lus  faire  face  bright. 

That  made  him  sith  to  lie  upright : 

For  who  BO  looke  in  that  mirrour. 

There  may  nothing  ben  his  succour 

That  he  ne  shall  there  see  something 

That  shall  him  lede  into  laughing : 

Full  many  a  worthy  man  hath  it 

Yblent,  for  folke  of  greatest  wit 

Ben  soone  caught  here  and  waited, 

Withouten  respite  ben  they  baited  : 

Here  oommeth  to  folke  of  new  rage. 

Here  chaungeth  many  wight  courage^ 

Here  lithe  no  rede  ne  wit  thereto^ 

For  Venus  sonne,  dan  Cupido, 

Hath  sowen  there  of  love  the  sede, 

That  helpe  ne  lithe  there  none,  ne  reda. 

So  cerdeth  it  the  well  about : 

His  ginnes  hath  he  set  without 

Right  for  to  catch  in  his  panters 

These  damosels  and  bachelers. 

Love  will  none  other  birde  catch. 

Though  he  set  either  nette  or  latch : 

And  for  the  seed  that  here  was  sowen. 

This  well  is  cleped,  as  well  is  knowen. 

The  Well  of  Love,  of  very  right, 

Of  which  there  hath  full  many  wight 

Spoken  in  bookes  diversly  : 

But  they  shuU  never  so  verily 

Description  of  the  well  here, 

Ne  eke  the  sooth  of  this  matere, 
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As  je  sfanll,  when  I  hare  undo 
The  enft  that  her  helongeth  to. 

Alwat  me  liked  for  to  dwell. 
To  eeene  the  christall  in  the  well. 
That  shewed  me  full  openly 
A  thousand  thingee  faste  by. 
But  I  may  say  in  sorry  houre 
Stode  I  to  looken  or  to  poure : 
For  sithen  I  sore  siked, 
That  mirrour  hath  me  now  entriked  : 
But  had  I  first  knowen  in  my  wit 
The  Tertue  and  strengthes  of  it^ 
I  n'<^  not  have  mused  there. 
Me  had  bette  ben  eleswhere. 
For  in  the  snare  I  fell  anone, 
Tliat  had  bitreshed  many  one. 

In  thiflce  mirrour  saw  I  tho. 
Among  a  thousand  things  mo, 
A  roser  charged  full  of  rosis, 
Tbat  with  an  hedge  about  enclosis, 
Tho  bad  I  suche  luste  and  envie. 
That  for  Paris  ne  for  Pavie, 
N'oki  I  have  left  to  gone  and  see, 
There  greatest  heape  of  roses  bee. 
Whan  I  was  with  that  rage  hent. 
That  cansfat  hath  many  a  man  and  shent^ 
Toward  the  roser  gan  I  go. 
And  whan  I  was  not  ferre  therefro. 
The  saTour  of  the  roses  swote 
Me  smote  right  to  the  heart  rote^ 
As  I  had  all  enbaumed  be : 
And  if  I  ne  had  endouted  me 
To  have  ben  hated  or  assailed. 
My  thankes  woU  I  not  have  failed 
To  pull  a  rose  of  all  that  rout 
To  bears  in  mine  honde  about, 
And  smellen  to  it  where  I  went, 
But  erer  I  drede  me  to  repent. 
And  least  it  greyed  or  forthought 
The  knrd  that  thilke  gardin  wrought. 
Of  rosea  there  were  great  wone, 
So  laire  were  never  m  Rone : 
Of  knoppea  close,  some  saw  I  there, 
And  some  well  better  woxen  were, 
And  some  there  been  of  other  moison, 
Tliat  drowe  nigh  to  hir  season, 
And  sped  hem  faste  for  to  spred, 
I  lore  well  sach  roses  red : 
For  biode  roses,  and  open  also, 
Ben  passed  in  a  day  or  two. 
Bat  knoppes  will  fresh  bee 
Two  dayes  at  least,  or  els  three. 
The  knoppes  greatly  liked  mee, 
For  lairer  may  there  no  man  see  : 
Who  so  might  have  one  of  all. 
It  ought  him  been  full  lefe  withall : 
Might  I  garlonde  of  hem  gotten, 
For  no  nehease  I  would  it  letten. 

A"fiiy^  the  knoppes  I  chese  one 
So  laure^  that  of  the  remnaunt  none 
Ne  preise  I  halfe  so  well  as  it^ 
Winn  I  aviso  in  my  wit. 
For  H  so  well  was  enlumincd 
With  eoloor  red,  as  well  fined 
As  nature  oouth  it  make  faire. 
And  it  hath  leaves  well  fonre  paire. 
That  Ktnde  hath  set  throu^^  his  knowing 
About  the  red  roses  springing, 


The  stalke  was  as  rishe  right. 
And  thereon  stood  the  knoppe  upright, 
That  it  ne  bowed  upon  no  side, 
The  swote  smell  sprung  so  wide. 
That  it  died  all  the  placia  about. 
Whan  I  had  smelled  the  savour  swote, 
No  will  had  I  fro  thence  yet  go. 
But  somedele  nere  it  went  I  tho 
To  take  it,  but  mine  bond  for  drede 
Ne  durst  I  to  the  rose  bede. 
For  thistles  sharps  of  many  manners, 
Nettles,  themes,  and  hooked  briers. 
For  muche  they  distourbled  me, 
For  sore  I  drad  to  harmed  be. 

Thb  god  of  love,  with  bowe  bent. 
That  all  day  set  had  his  talent 
To  pursue  and  to  spien  mee. 
Was  stonding  by  a  figge  tree. 
And  when  he  sawe  how  that  I 
Had  chosen  so  ententifely 
The  bothum  more  unto  my  pey. 
Than  any  other  that  I  sey : 
He  tooke  an  arrow  full  sharpely  whet. 
And  in  his  bowe  when  it  was  set. 
He  streight  up  to  his  eare  drough 
The  strong  bowe,  that  was  so  tough. 
And  shot  at  me  so  wonder  smert, 
Thit  through  mine  eye  unto  mine  hert 
The  takell  smote,  and  deepe  it  went : 
And  therewithall  such  cold  me  hent. 
That  under  clothes  warme  and  soft, 
Sithen  that  day  I  have  chivered  oft 

When  I  was  hurte  thus  in  stound, 
I  fell  down  plat  unto  the  ground. 
Mine  herte  failed  and  fainted  aye. 
And  long  time  in  swoune  I  lay : 
But  when  I  came  out  of  swouning. 
And  had  my  wit,  and  my  feeling, 
I  was  all  mate,  and  wend  full  wele 
Of  blood«  have  lome  a  full  great  dele, 
But  certes  the  arrow  that  in  me  stood. 
Of  me  ne  drew  no  drop  of  blood. 
For  why  I  found  my  wounds  all  drey. 

Than  tooke  I  with  mine  hondes  twey 
The  arrow,  and  full  fast  it  out  plight. 
And  in  the  pulling  sore  I  sight, 
So  at  the  last  the  shaft  of  tree 
I  drough  out,  with  the  feathers  three, 
But  yet  the  hooked  head  vwis. 
The  whiche  Beauty  called  is, 
Gran  so  deepe  in  mine  herte  pace^ 
That  I  it  might  not  arace. 
But  in  mine  herte  still  it  stood. 
All  bled  I  not  a  drop  of  blood  : 
I  was  both  anguishous  and  trouble. 
For  the  perill  that  I  saw  double, 
I  nist  what  to  say  or  do, 
Ne  get  a  leach  my  wounds  to, 
For  neither  through  grasse  ne  rote^ 
Ne  had  I  helpe  of  hope  ne  bote. 
But  to  the  bothum  evermo 
Mine  herte  drew,  for  all  mv  wo. 
My  thought  was  in  none  other  thing. 
For  had  it  been  in  my  keeping, 
It  would  have  brought  my  life  againe^ 
For  certes  evenly,  I  dare  well  eaine. 
The  sight  only,  and  the  savour, 
Alegged  much  of  my  langour. 
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Than  gan  I  for  to  drawe  meo 
Toward  the  bothum  faire  to  see. 
And  Love  had  gette  him  in  his  throwe 
Another  arrowe  into  his  bowe, 
And  for  to  shote  gan  him  dresse. 
The  arrowes  name  was  Simplesse, 
And  when  that  love  gan  nigh  me  nere. 
He  drowe  it  up  withouten  were, 
And  shot  at  me  with  all  his  might. 
So  that  this  arrow  anon  right 
Throughout  eigh  as  it  was  found, 
Into  mine  herte  hath  made  a  wound. 
Than  I  anon  did  all  my  craft 
For  to  drawen  out  the  shaft. 
And  therwithall  I  sighed  eft, 
But  in  mine  herte  the  head  was  left, 
Which  aye  increased  my  desire  ; 
Unto  the  bothum  drow  I  nere^ 
And  evermo  that  me  was  wo 
The  more  desure  had  I  to  go 
Unto  the  roser,  where  that  grew 
The  fresh  bothum  so  bright  of  hew. 
Better  me  were  to  have  letten  be. 
But  it  behoved  nede  me 
To  doen  right  as  mine  herte  bad  : 
For  ever  the  body  must  be  lad 
After  the  herte,  in  wele  and  wo, 
Or  force  together  they  must  go. 
But  never  this  Archer  would  fine 
To  shote  at  me  with  all  his  pine. 
And  for  to  make  me  to  him  mete. 

The  third  arrow  he  gan  to  shete. 
Whan  best  hia  time  he  might  espie, 
The  which  was  named  Courtesie, 
Into  mine  herte  he  did  avale, 
A  swoune  I  fell,  both  dead  and  pale. 
Long  time  I  lay,  and  stirred  nought. 
Till  I  abraied  out  of  my  thought. 
And  faste  than  I  avised  mee 
To  drawe  out  the  ahaft  of  tree, 
But  ever  the  head  was  left  behind 
For  ought  I  couthe  pull  or  wind. 
So  sore  it  sticked  when  I  was  hit, 
That  by  no  craft  I  might  it  flit. 
But  anguishous  and  full  of  thought, 
I  felt  such  wo,  my  wound  aye  wrought, 
That  summoned  me  alway  to  go 
Toward  the  rose,  that  pleased  me  so, 
But  I  ne  durst  in  no  manere 
Because  the  archer  was  so  nere. 

For  evermore  gladly  as  I  rede. 
Brent  child  of  fire  ha&  much  drede. 
And  oertes  yet  for  all  my  pein. 
Though  that  I  sigh,  yet  arrowes  rein. 
And  ground  quarells  sharpe  of  stele, 
Ne  for  no  paine  that  I  might  fele. 
Yet  might  I  not  my  selfe  withhold 
The  faire  roser  to  behold. 
For  Love  me  yave  such  hardement 
For  to  fulfill  his  commaundemeut, 
Upon  my  feet  I  rose  up  than 
Feeble,  as  a  forwounded  man  : 
And  forth  to  gone  my  might  I  set, 
And  for  the  archer  nold  I  let. 
Toward  the  roser  fast  I  drowe 
But  themes  sharpe,  mo  than  ynowe 
There  were,  and  also  thistles  thicke, 
And  breres  brimme  for  to  pricke, 
That  I  ne  might  get  gr<ice 
The  rough  thumes  for  to  paee 


To  seene  the  roses  fresh  of  hew, 
I  must  abide,  though  it  me  rew, 
The  hedge  about  so  thicke  was. 
That  closed  the  roses  in  compas. 

But  o  thing  liked  me  right  wele, 
I  was  so  nigh,  I  might  fele 
Of  the  bothum  the  swote  odour. 
And  also  see  the  fresh  colour. 
And  that  right  greatly  liked  mee, 
That  I  so  nere  might  it  see. 
Such  Joy  anon  thereof  had  I, 
That  I  forgat  my  malady, 
To  seene  I  had  such  delite. 
Of  sorrow  and  anger  I  was  all  quite. 
And  of  my  woundb  that  I  had  there. 
For  nothing  liken  me  might  mure. 
Than  dwellen  by  the  roser  aye. 
And  thence  never  to  passe  awaye  : 
But  whan  a  while  I  had  be  thare, 
The  god  of  love,  which  all  to  share 
Mine  heart  with  his  arrowes  kene, 
Casteth  him  to  yeve  me  woundes  greoe. 
He  shot  at  me  full  hastely 
An  arrow  named  Company, 
The  whiche  takell  is  full  able 
To  make  these  ladies  merciable. 
Than  I  anone  gan  chaungen  hew 
For  greevaunce  of  my  wounde  new. 
That  I  againe  fell  in  swouning. 
And  sighed  sore  in  complaining. 

Sore  I  complained  that  my  sore 
On  me  gan  greven  more  and  more, 
I  had  none  hope  of  allegiaunne. 
So  nigh  I  drow  to  disperaunce, 
I  rought  of  death,  ne  of  life, 
Whether  that  love  would  me  drife, 
If  me  a  martir  would  he  make, 
I  might  his  power  not  forsake  : 
And  while  for  anger  thus  I  woke. 
The  god  of  love  an  arrow  toke, 
Full  sharpe  it  was  and  pugnaunt. 
And  it  was  called  Faire  Semblannt, 
The  which  in  no  wise  would  consent. 
That  any  lover  him  repent 
To  serve  his  love  with  herte  and  all. 
For  any  perill  that  may  befall. 
But  though  this  arrow  was  dene  ground, 
As  any  rasour  that  is  found, 
To  cut  and  kerve  at  the  point. 
The  god  of  love  it  had  annoint 
With  a  precious  oyntment, 
Somedele  to  yeve  allegement. 
Upon  the  woundes  tliat  he  hade 
Through  the  body  in  my  heart  made^ 
To  helpe  hir  sores,  and  to  cure. 
And  that  they  may  the  bette  endure : 
But  yet  this  arrow,  without  more. 
Made  in  mine  heart  a  huge  sore. 
That  in  full  greate  paine  I  abode. 
But  aye  the  ointment  went  abrode 
Throughout  my  woundes  large  and  wide^ 
It  spreide  about  in  every  side  : 
Through  whose  vertue  and  whose  mig^t. 
Mine  herte  joyful!  was  and  light. 
I  had  ben  dead  and  all  to  shent 
But  for  the  precious  omtment : 
The  shaft  I  drow  out  of  the  arrow, 
Roking  for  wo  right  wonder  narrow. 
Bat  the  head,  which  made  me  smarts 
Left  behinde  in  mine  heart 
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With  other  fower,  I  dare  well  say, 

That  never  woll  be  take  away, 

But  the  omtment  halpe  me  wele. 

And  yet  soch  aorrow  did  I  fele, 

That  all  day  I  chaunged  hew, 

Of  my  woundes  fresh  and  new. 

As  men  might  see  in  ray  visage, 

The  anowes  were  so  full  of  rage, 

So  Tariaimt  of  diversitee, 

That  men  in  ereriche  might  see 

Both  great  annoy  and  eke  sweetnease. 

And  joy  meint  with  bittemesse  : 

Now  were  they  easie,  now  were  they  wood. 

In  hem  I  felt  both  harme  and  good, 

Now  sore  without  alleggement. 

Now  softang  with  the  ointement. 

It  softened  here,  and  priked  there, 

Thos  ease  and  anger  together  were. 


Ths  god  of  love  deliverly 

Come  lepande  to  me  hastely. 

And  aaied  to  me  in  great  jape, 

"  Yeeld  thee,  for  thou  may  not  escape. 

Hay  DO  defence  availe  thee  here : 

Therefore  I  rede  make  no  danngere. 

If  thoQ  wold  yeeld  thee  hastely, 

Thoo  ahalt  rather  have  mercy : 

He  is  a  foole  in  sikemesse, 

That  with  dannger  or  stoutnesse 

Rebelleth  there  that  he  should  please. 

In  soeh  folly  is  little  ease. 

Be  mfoeke,  where  thou  must  needes  bowi^ 

To  strive  ayen  is  not  thy  prowe  : 

Gome  mt  ones,  and  have  ido, 

For  I  woU  that  it  be  so. 

Then  yeeld  thee  here  debonairly." 

And  I  answered  full  humbly, 

*  Gladly  sir,  at  your  bidding, 

I  woU  me  yeeld  in  all  thing : 

To  your  service  I  woll  me  take. 

For  God  defend  that  I  should  make 

Ayen  your  bidding  resistence. 

I  woll  not  doen  so  great  offence, 

For  if  I  did,  it  were  no  skill. 

Ye  may  do  with  me  what  ye  wiD, 

Save  or  spill,  and  also  slo. 

Fro  you  in  no  wise  may  I  go. 

My  Ufe,  my  death,  is  in  your  bond, 

I  may  not  last  out  of  your  bond, 

PfauDe  at  your  list  I  yeeld  me. 

Hoping  in  heart,  that  sometime  ye 

Comfort  and  ese  shull  me  send : 

Or  els  shortly,  this  is  the  end, 

Withoaten  health  I  mote  aye  dure, 

Bat  if  ye  take  me  to  your  cure : 

Comfort  or  health,  how  should  I  have, 

Stth  ve  me  hurt,  but  ye  me  save  I 

The  health  of  love  mote  be  found. 

Whereas  they  token  first  hir  wound : 

And  if  ye  list  of  me  to  make 

Your  prisoner,  I  woll  it  take 

Of  heart  and  willfully  at  gree, 

Holy  and  plaine  I  yeeld  mee 

Without  feining  or  feintise. 

To  be  governed  by  your  emprise : 

Of  you  I  heare  so  much  prise, 

I  woU  been  whole  at  vour  devise 

For  to  folfill  your  likmg 

And  repent  for  nothing, 

Hopmg  to  have  yet  in  some  tido 


Mercy,  of  that  I  abide :  ** 
And  with  that  covenaunt  yeeld  I  mee. 
Anon  downe  kneeling  upon  my  knee, 
Profering  for  to  kisse  his  fete. 
But  for  nothing  he  would  me  lete. 

And  said,  **  I  love  thee  both  and  preise, 
Sens  that  thine  answere  doth  me  ese : 
For  thou  answered  so  curtesly. 
For  now  I  wote  well  utterly. 
That  thou  art  gentle  by  thy  speech  : 
For  though  a  man  ferre  would  seech. 
He  shuld  not  finden  in  certaine, 
No  such  answere  of  no  villaine  : 
For  such  a  worde  ne  might  nought 
Issue  out  of  a  vilUines  thought 
Thou  shalt  not  lesen  of  thy  speche. 
For  thy  helping  woll  I  echo, 
And  eke  encreasen  that  I  may  : 
But  first  I  woll  that  thou  obay 
Fully  for  thine  avauntage 
Anone  to  doe  me  here  homage : 
And  sithe  kisse  thou  shalt  my  mouth, 
Which  to  no  villaine  was  never  couth 
For  to  approch  it,  ne  for  to  touch, 
For  saufe  of  cherles  I  ne  vouch 
That  they  shall  never  neigh  it  nere  ; 
For  curteis,  and  of  faire  manere, 
Well  taught,  and  full  of  gentlenesse 
He  must  be,  that  shall  me  kisse. 
And  also  of  full  high  fraunchise. 
That  shall  attaine  to  that  emprise. 

^  And  first  of  o  thing  warne  I  thee. 
That  paine  and  great  adversitee 
He  mote  endure,  and  eke  travaile 
That  shall  me  serve,  without  faile. 
But  there  againe  thee  to  comfort, 
And  with  thy  service  to  disport. 
Thou  maiest  full  glad  and  joyfuU  bee 
So  good  a  maister  to  have  as  mee. 
And  lord  of  so  hiffh  renoune, 
I  beare  of  Love  the  gonfenoune. 
Of  curtesie  the  banere, 
For  I  am  of  the  selfe  manere, 
Grentle,  courteous,  meeke  and  free. 
That  who  ever  ententive  bee 
Me  to  honour,  doute,  and  serve. 
And  also  that  he  him  observe 
Fro  trespasse  and  fro  villanie. 
And  him  goveme  in  courtesie. 
With  will  and  entention  ; 
For  when  he  first  in  my  prison 
Is  caught,  then  must  he  utterly. 
Fro  thenceforth  full  busily. 
Cast  him  gentle  for  to  be. 
If  he  desire  helpo  of  me." 

Anon  without  more  delay, 
Withouten  daunger  or  affray, 
I  become  his  man  anone. 
And  gave  him  thankes  many  a  one. 
And  kneled  doune  with  hondes  joint. 
And  made  it  in  my  port  full  queint : 
The  joy  went  to  my  herte  rote. 
Whan  I  had  kissed  his  mouth  so  swote, 
I  had  such  mirth  and  such  liking. 
It  cured  me  of  languishing. 
He  asked  of  me  than  hostages, 
**  I  have,"  he  sayd,  <<  taken  fele  liomages 
Of  one  and  other,  where  I  have  bene. 
Distrained  oft,  withouten  wene, 
These  felons  full  of  falsite. 
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Haye  many  sithes  beguiled  me, 

And  through  hir  faUhed  hir  lust  atcbieved^ 

Whereof  I  repent  and  am  agreeved, 

And  I  hem  get  in  my  daungere, 

Hir  falshed  shall  thev  bie  full  dere. 

But  for  I  love  thee,  I  say  thee  plaiue, 

I  woU  of  thee  be  more  certaine, 

For  thee  sore  I  woU  now  binde, 

That  thou  away  ne  shalt  not  wiude^ 

For  to  denien  thy  covenaunt, 

Or  done  that  is  not  avenauu^ 

That  thou  were  false,  it  were  great  ruth, 

Sith  thou  seemest  so  ful  of  truth/' 

^  Sir,  if  thee  list  to  understand, 
I  marvaile  thee  asking  this  demaund, 
For  why  or  wherefore  should  ye, 
Hostages  or  borowes  aske  of  me^ 
Or  any  other  sikemessey 
Sith  ye  wote  in  sothfastnesse. 
That  ye  me  have  surprised  so, 
And  hold  mine  heart,  taken  me  fir*, 
That  it  woll  doe  for  me  nothing, 
But  if  it  be  at  your  bidding. 
Mine  herte  is  yours,  and  mine  right  nooght 
As  it  behoveth,  in  deede  and  thought. 
Ready  in  all  to  worke  your  will, 
Whether  so  toume  to  good  or  ill. 
So  sure  it  lusteth  you  to  plese, 
No  man  thereof  may  you  disese. 
Ye  have  thereon  set  such  justise, 
That  it  is  werried  in  many  wise^ 
And  if  ye  doubt  it  n'old  obaie, 
Ye  may  thereof  do  make  a  kaie, 
And  hold  it  with  you  for  hostage.** 

*<  Now  certes  this  is  none  outrage/* 
(Quoth  Love)  **  and  fully  I  aooor^ 
For  of  the  bodie  he  is  full  lord 
That  hath  the  heart  in  his  treasore. 
Outrage  it  were  to  asken  more." 

Than  of  his  anmener  he  drought 

A  little  key  fetise  inough, 

Which  was  of  gold  polished  clere 

And  sayed  to  me,  **  With  this  keye  here, 

Thine  herte  to  me  now  woll  I  shet. 

For  all  my  jowel  loke  and  knet, 

I  binde  under  this  little  kay, 

That  no  wight  may  carie  away." 

This  key  is  full  of  great  poste, 
With  which  anone  he  touched  me, 
Under  the  side  full  softely. 
That  he  mine  herte  sodainely, 
Without  annoy  had  speered. 
That  yet  right  nought  it  hath  me  deered. 
When  he  had  done  his  will  all  out, 
And  I  had  put  him  out  of  doubt, 
«  Sir  **  I  sayd,  «  I  have  right  great  will. 
Your  lust  and  pleasure  to  fulfill, 
Looke  ve  my  service  take  at  gree, 
By  tliilke  fayth  ye  owe  to  me, 
I  say  nought  for  recreaundise, 
For  I  nought  doubt  of  your  service. 

^  But  the  servaunt  travaileth  in  vaine, 
That  for  to  serven  doth  his  paine 
Uuto  that  lord,  which  in  no  wise, 
Conne  him  no  thanke  for  his  service." 

LovB  sayed,  *<  Dismaie  thee  nought, 
Sith  thou  for  succour  hast  me  sought. 
In  thanke  thy  service  woll  I  take, 
And  high  of  degree  woll  thee  make, 


If  wickednesse  ne  hinder  thee. 
But  (as  I  hope)  it  shall  nought  bee, 
To  worship  no  wight  by  aventure. 
May  come,  but  he  paine  endure. 

**  Abide  and  suffer  thy  distreese, 
That  hurteth  now,  it  shall  be  lesse. 
I  wote  my  selfe  what  may  thee  save, 
What-medicine  thou  wouldest  have. 
And  if  thy  truth  to  me  thou  keepe, 
I  shall  unto  thine  helpine  eke. 
To  cure  thy  woundes  and  make  hem  dene^ 
Where  so  they  be  old  or  grene, 
Thou  shalt  be  holpen  at  wordes  few. 
For  certainly  thou  shalt  well  shew. 
Where  that  thou  servest  with  good  will. 
For  to  accompUshen  and  fulfill 
My  oommaundements  day  and  night. 
Which  I  to  lovers  yeye  of  right." 

**  Ar  sir,  for  Goddes  love  "  (sayd  I) 
^  £r  ye  passe  hence  ententifely, 
Your  oommaundements  to  me  say. 
And  I  shall  keepe  hem  if  I  may, 
For  hem  to  keepen  is  all  my  thought : 
And  if  so  be  I  wote  hem  nought, 
Than  may  I  unwittingly, 
Wherefore  I  pray  yon  entierly. 
With  all  mine  herte,  me  to  lere, 
That  I  trespace  in  no  manere." 

The  god  of  love  then  charged  me 
Anon,  as  ye  shall  here  and  see, 
Word  by  word,  by  right  emprise, 
So  as  the  Romaunt  shall  devise. 

The  maister  leseth  his  time  to  lere. 
When  the  disciple  woll  not  here, 
It  is  but  vaine  on  him  to  swinke. 
That  on  his  learning  woll  not  thinke. 
Who  so  lust  love,  let  him  entend, 
For  now  the  Romance  beginneth  to  amend. 

Now  is  good  to  heare  in  fiiy 
If  any  be  Uiat  can  it  say, 
And  point  it  as  the  reason  is 
Set  for  other  gate  y  wis. 
It  shall  nat  well  in  all  thing. 
Be  brought  to  good  understanding. 
For  a  reader  that  pointeth  ill, 
A  good  sentence  may  oft  spill : 
The  booke  is  good  at  the  ending. 
Made  of  newe  and  lustie  thing  : 
For  who  so  woll  the  ending  here, 
The  craft  of  love  he  shall  now  lere. 
If  that  he  woll  so  long  abide. 
Till  I  this  Romaunce  male  unhide. 
And  undoe  the  signifiaunce 
Of  this  dreame  into  Romaunce, 
The  soothfastneflse  that  now  is  hid. 
Without  coverture  shall  be  kid, 
When  I  undoen  have  this  dreaming. 
Wherein  no  worde  is  of  leasing. 

^  ViLLANiB  at  the  beginning, 

I  woll,*'  sayd  Love,  "  over  all  thing 

Thou  leave,  if  thou  wolt  ne  be 

False,  and  trespace  ayenst  me  : 

I  curse  and  blune  generally 

All  hem  that  loven  villany, 

For  villanie  maketh  villeine 

And  by  his  deeds  a  chorle  is  seine. 

"  These  villaines  ame  without  pitic^ 
Friendship,  love,  and  all  bountie. 
I  nill  receive  unto  my  servise 
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Hem  that  been  Yillaines  of  emprine. 

^  Bat  nnderstoud  in  thine  entente 
That  this  is  not  mine  entendement, 
To  depe  no  wight  in  no  ages 
Oneljr  gentle  for  his  linages : 
Bat  who  80  is  yertuous, 
And  in  his  port  not  outrageousy 
When  SQch  one  thou  seest  thee  befome. 
Though  he  be  not  gentle  borne, 
Than  maiest  well  seine  this  in  sooth, 
That  he  is  gentle,  because  he  doth 
As  longeth  to  a  gentleman  : 
Of  hem  none  other  dome  I  can, 
For  certainly  withouten  dreede, 
A  ehorle  is  demed  by  his  deede. 
Of  hye  or  lowe,  as  ye  may  see, 
Or  of  what  kinred  that  he  bee. 
Ne  say  nought  for  none  evill  will, 
Thing  that  is  to  holden  still. 
It  is  no  worship  to  miB-saie, 
Thoo  mayest  enaample  take  of  Kaie, 
That  was  sometime  for  mis-sayeng. 
Hated  both  of  old  and  yeng : 
As  ferre  as  Gawein  the  worthier 
Was  praysed  for  his  courtesie, 
Kaie  was  hated,  for  he  was  fell. 
Of  word  dispitous  and  cruell ; 
Wherefore  be  wise  and  acqueintable. 
Goodly  of  word,  and  reasonable  : 
Both  to  lease  and  eke  to  mare. 
And  when  thou  commest  there  men  are, 
Locke  that  thou  have  in  customs  ay. 
First  to  salve  hem  if  thou  may : 
And  if  it  fall,  that  of  hem  somme 
Salve  the  first,  be  not  domroe. 
But  quite  him  courtesly  anone 
Withont  abiding,  ere  they  gone. 

"  For  nothing  eke  thy  tongue  applie 
To  speake  woraa  of  ribauldrie. 
To  Tillaine  speech  in  no  degree 
Let  never  thy  lippe  unbounden  bee : 
For  I  nought  hold  him  in  good  faith 
Curiua,  tiuit  foule  wordes  saith  : 
And  all  women  serve  and  preise, 
And  to  thy  power  hir  honour  reise  : 
And  if  that  any  mis-sayere 
Despise  women,  that  thou  maist  here. 
Blame  him,  and  bid  him  hold  him  still. 
And  set  thy  might  and  all  thy  will    - 
Women  and  ladies  for  to  please. 
And  to  doe  thing  that  may  hem  ease. 
Thai  they  ever  speake  good  of  thee. 
For  so  thou  maiest  beet  praised  bee. 

^  Looke  fro  pride  thou  keepe  thee  wele. 
For  thou  maiest  both  perceive  and  feele. 
That  pride  is  both  follv  and  sin, 
And  he  that  pride  hath  him  within, 
Ne  may  his  herte  in  no  wise, 
Heken  ne  souplen  to  service  : 
For  pride  is  found  in  everie  part, 
Contrarie  onto  Loves  art : 
And  he  that  loveth  truely, 
Should  him  eonteine  jollily, 
Without  pride  in  sundrie  wise. 
And  him  disguisen  in  queintise. 
For  queint  array,  without  drede. 
Is  nothing  proude,  who  taketh  hede. 
For  fresh  array,  as  men  may  see, 
Wtthout  pride  may  ofte  bee. 

thy  eelfe  after  thy  rent. 


Of  robe  and  eke  of  garment. 
For  many  sithe  fairs  clothing 
A  man  amendeth  in  much  thing. 

"  And  looke  alway  that  they  be  shape^ 
(What  garment  that  thou  shalt  make) 
Of  him  that  can  best  do. 
With  all  that  partatneth  thereto, 
Pointes  and  sleeves  be  well  sittand. 
Right  and  streigbt  on  the  hand. 
Of  dione  and  bootes,  new  and  faire, 
Looke  at  the  least  you  have  a  paire. 
And  that  they  sit  so  fetously. 
That  these  rude  may  utterly 
Marvaile,  sith  that  they  sit  so  plains. 
How  they  come  on  or  off  againe. 
Weare  streighte  gloves  with  aumere 
Of  silke :  and  alway  with  good  chore 
Thou  yeve,  if  thou  have  richesse. 
And  if  thou  have  nought,  spend  the  lease. 
Alway  be  merry,  if  thou  may, 
But  wa&te  not  thy  good  alway  ; 
Have  hatte  of  floures  fresh  as  May, 
Chapelet  of  roses  of  Whitsunday, 
For  such  arraie  ne  costneth  but  lite. 
Thine  hondea  wash,  thy  teeth  make  white. 
And  let  no  filth  upon  thee  bee. 
Thy  nayles  blacke,  if  thou  maiest  see, 
Voide  it  alwaie  deliverly. 
And  kembe  thine  head  right  iollily : 
Farce  not  thy  visage  in  no  wise, 
For  that  of  love  is  nat  th'emprise. 
For  love  doth  haten,  as  I  finde, 
A  beautie  that  commeth  not  of  Kinde  : 
Alway  in  herte  I  read  thee. 
Glad  and  merry  for  to  be. 
And  be  as  joyfuU  as  thou  can. 
Love  hath  no  joy  of  sorrowfull  man. 
That  evill  is  full  of  curtesie. 
That  knoweth  in  bis  maladie. 
For  ever  of  love  the  sickenesse 
Is  meint  with  sweete  and  bittemesse  : 
The  sore  of  love  Lb  marvailous. 
For  now  the  lover  is  joyous, 
Now  can  he  plaine,  now  can  he  grone, 
Now  can  he  singen,  now  maken  mono. 
To  day  he  plainetb  for  heavinesse, 
To  morrow  he  plaineth  for  jolynesse  : 
The  life  of  love  is  full  contrarie. 
Which  stoundemele  can  oft  varie  ; 
But  if  thou  canst  mirthes  make. 
That  men  in  gre  well  gladly  take. 
Doe  it  goodly  I  command  thee, 
For  men  should,  wheresoever  they  be. 
Doe  thing  that  hem  fitting  is. 
For  thereof  corameth  good  loos  and  pris. 
Whereof  that  thou  be  vertuous, 
Ne  be  nat  straunge  ne  daungerous : 
For  if  that  thou  good  rider  be, 
Pricke  gladly  that  men  may  see  ; 
In  armes  also  if  thou  conne. 
Pursue  till  thou  a  name  hast  wonne : 
And  if  thv  voice  be  faire  aud  clere, 
Thou  Shalt  maken  no  great  daungere. 
Whan  to  sing  they  goodly  pray. 
It  is  thy  worship  for  to  obay : 
Also  to  yon  it  longeth  aye. 
To  harpe  and  citteme,  daunce  and  playe. 
For  if  he  can  well  foot  and  daunce, 
It  may  him  greatly  doe  av:yince, 
Emong  eke  for  thy  lady  sake, 
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Songes  and  complaintes  that  thou  make, 

For  that  meven  in  her  hart. 

When  they  readen  of  thy  smart. 

Looke  tiiat  no  man  for  scarce  thee  hold, 

For  that  may  greeve  thee  manifold  : 

Reason  woll  t^t  a  lover  he 

In  hia  veftea  more  large  and  free 

Than  chorles  that  heen  not  of  loving. 

For  who  thereof  can  any  thing. 

He  shall  be  lefe  aie  for  to  yeve. 

In  londes  lore  who  so  woll  leve. 

For  he  that  through  a  sodain  sight, 

Or  for  a  kissing  anon  right, 

Yave  hole  his  heart,  in  will  and  thought, 

And  to  himselfe  keepeth  right  nought, 

After  this  swift,  it  is  good  reason, 

He  yeve  hia  good  in  abandon. 

«  Now  wol  I  shortly  here  reherse. 

Of  that  I  have  sayd  in  verse. 

All  the  sentence  by  and  by. 

In  wordes  fewe  compendiously. 

That  thou  the  better  mayeet  on  hem  thinke, 

Whether  so  it  be  thou  wake  or  wiuke, 

For  the  wordes  little  greeve, 

A  man  to  keepe,  when  it  is  breeve. 

^  Who  so  with  Love  woll  gone  or  ride 
He  mote  be  courteous,  and  voide  of  pride. 
Merry  and  full  of  jollite, 
And  of  largesse  a  losed  be. 

**  First  I  jovne  thee  here  in  penaunoe 
That  ever  without  repentaunce. 
Thou  set  thy  thought  in  thy  loving 
To  last  without  repenting. 
And  thinke  upon  thy  mirthes  sweet 
That  shall  follow  after  whan  ye  meet. 

"  And  for  thou  true  to  love  shalt  be, 
I  will  and  commaunde  thee. 
That  in  one  place  thou  set  all  hole 
Thine  herte,  without  halfen  dole. 
For  trecherie  and  sikemesse, 
For  I  loved  never  doublenesse : 
To  many  his  herte  that  woll  depart, 
Everich  shall  have  but  little  part. 
But  of  him  drede  I  me  right  nought, 
That  in  one  place  setteth  his  thought : 
Therefore  in  o  place  it  set. 
And  let  it  never  thence  flet : 
For  if  thou  yevest  it  in  lening, 
I  holde  it  but  wretched  thing : 
Therefore  yeve  it  whole  and  quite. 
And  thou  slialt  have  the  more  merite. 
If  it  be  lent  than  after  soone, 
The  bountie  and  the  thankes  is  doone, 
But  in  love,  free  yeven  thing 
Requireth  a  great  guerdoning. 

*<  Yeve  it  in  yeft  all  quite  fully, 
And  make  thy  gift  debonairly  : 
Fur  men  that  yeft  holde  more  dere 
Tlut  yeven  is  with  gladsome  chere. 

**  That  gifte  nought  to  praysen  is 
That  man  yeveth  maugre  his  : 
Whan  thou  hast  yeven  thine  heart  (as  1 
Have  sayd)  thee  here  openly, 
Than  adventures  shull  thee  fall, 
Which  hard  and  heavie  been  withall : 
For  oft  when  thou  bethinkest  thee 
Of  thy  loving,  where  so  thou  be, 
Fro  foike  thou  must  depart  in  hie. 
That  none  perceiiTe  thy  naladie, 


But  hide  tliine  harme  thou  must  alone. 
And  go  forth  sole,  and  make  thy  mone  : 
Thou  shalt  no  while  be  in  o  state. 
But  whilom  cold  and  whilom  hate. 
Now  redde  as  rose,  now  yellow  and  fade^ 
Such  Borow  I  trow  thou  never  hade  : 
Cotidien,  ne  quarteine. 
It  is  not  so  full  of  peine. 
For  often  times  it  shall  fall. 
In  love  among  thy  paines  all. 
That  thou  thy  selfe  all  holy, 
Foryetten  shalt  so  utterly. 
That  many  times  thou  shalt  bee. 
Still  as  an  image  of  tree, 
Domme  as  a  stone,  without  stirring 
Of  foote  or  honde,  without  speaking. 

**  Than  soone  after  all  thy  paine, 
To  memorie  shalt  thou  oome  againe, 
A  man  abashed  wonder  sore. 
And  after  sighen  more  and  more : 
For  wite  thou  wele  withouten  wene. 
In  such  a  state  full  oft  have  bene. 
That  have  the  evill  of  love  assaide, 
Wher-through  thou  art  so  dismaide. 

*  Aftbb  a  thought  shall  take  thee  so. 
That  thy  love  is  too  ferre  the  fro : 
Thou  shalt  say,  *  God,  what  may  thia  be. 
That  I  ne  may  my  ladie  see  I 
Mine  heart  alone  is  to  her  goe, 
And  I  abide  all  sole  in  woe. 
Departed  fro  mine  owne  thought, 
And  with  mine  eien  se  right  nought. 

**  *  Alas  mine  eyen  sene  I  ne  may. 
My  carefull  herte  to  convay. 
Mine  hertes  guide,  but  they  be, 
I  praise  nothing  what  ever  they  se : 
Shull  they  abide  than,  nay, 
But  gone  and  visiten  without  delay 
That  mine  heart  desireth  so 
For  certainly,  but  if  they  go. 

<*  <  A  foole  my  selfe  I  may  well  hold. 
When  I  ne  se  what  mine  hart  wold. 
Wherefore  I  woll  gone  her  to  sene. 
Or  eased  shall  I  never  bene. 
But  I  have  some  tokening.' 

^  Then  goest  thou  forth  without  dwelling 
But  oft  thou  faylest  of  thy  desire, 
£r  thou  mayest  come  her  any  nere. 
And  wastest  in  vaine  thy  passage : 
Than  fallest  thou  in  a  new  rage, 
For  want  of  sisht  thou  ginnest  moume. 
And  homeward  pensive  thou  dost  retourae  : 
In  great  mischiefe  than  shalt  thou  bee. 
For  than  againe  shall  come  to  thee 
Sighes  and  plaintes  with  new  wo. 
That  no  itching  pricketh  so  : 
Who  wote  it  nought,  he  may  goe  lere. 
Of  hem  that  buyen  love  so  dere. 

^  Nothing  thine  heart  appeasen  may. 
That  oft  thou  wolt  gone  and  assay. 
If  thou  maiest  seene  by  adventure 
Thy  lives  joy,  thine  heartes  cure. 
So  that  by  grace,  if  thou  might 
Attaine  of  her  to  have  a  sight, 
Than  shalt  thou  done  none  other  deed. 
But  with  that  sight  thine  eyen  feed : 
That  faire  fresh  whan  thou  maj-st  see. 
Thine  herte  shall  so  ravished  bee. 
That  never  thou  wouldest  thy  thankes  let* 
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Ne  remoYCy  for  to  see  that  swete  : 

The  more  dioa  aeest  in  soothfastnesse. 

The  more  thoa  covetest  of  that  sweetnesse  : 

The  more  thine  herte  brenneth  in  fire, 

The  more  thine  herte  it  in  desire. 

For  who  considereth  everie  dele. 

It  may  be  likened  wonder  wele. 

The  paine  of  love  unto  a  fere, 

For  eTermore  thou  neighest  nere* 

Thoaghi»  or  who  so  that  it  be. 

For  yerie  sooth  I  tell  it  thee. 

The  hotter  ever  shalt  thou  brenne. 

As  experience  shall  thee  kenne, 

Where  so  commest  in  any  cost, 

Who  is  next  fire  he  brenneth  most : 

And  yet  forsooth  for  all  thine  heat, 

Though  thou  for  love  swelte  and  sweat, 

Ne  for  no  thing  thou  felen  may, 

Thoa  shalt  not  willen  to  passe  away, 

And  though  thou  goe,  yet  must  thou  nede, 

Thinke  all  day  on  her  faire  hede, 

Wbome  thou  beheld  with  so  good  will, 

And  hold  thy  selfe  beguiled  ill. 

That  thou  ne  hadst  ne  hardiment, 

To  shew  her  ought  of  thine  entent ; 

Thine  herte  full  sore  thou  wolt  dispise. 

And  eke  repreve  of  cowardise, 

That  thou  so  dull  in  every  thing, 

Were  donmie  for  drede,  without  speaking. 

"  Thoa  shalt  eke  thinke  thou  didst  folly, 
That  thou  were  her  so  faste  by, 
And  durst  not  auntre  diee  to  say 
Some  thing  er  thou  came  away. 
For  thoa  jiadest  no  more  wonne. 
To  speake  of  her  whan  thou  begonne  : 
But  yet  if  she  would  for  thy  sake. 
Id  armes  goodly  thee  have  take. 
It  shoold  have  be  more  worth  to  thee, 
Than  of  treasour  great  plentee. 

"  Thus  shalt  thou  moume  and  eke  complain, 
And  yet  encheeon  to  gone  again. 
Unto  thy  walke,  or  to  thy  place. 
Where  thou  beheld  her  fleshly  face, 
And  never  for  false  suspection, 
Tboo  wouldest  finde  occasion. 
For  to  gone  unto  her  house. 
So  art  thou  than  desirouse, 
A  sight  of  her  for  to  have, 
If  thoa  thine  honour  mightest  save. 
Or  any  errand  mightest  make 
Thider,  for  thy  loves  sake  : 
Full  faine  thou  wouldest,  but  for  dreede 
Thoa  goest  not,  least  that  men  take  heede, 
Wherefore  I  read  in  thy  going. 
And  also  in  thine  againe  oomming, 
Thoa  be  well  ware  that  men  ne  wit, 
Fetne  thee  other  cause  than  it. 
To  soe  that  way,  or  fast  hie. 
To  heale  well  is  no  follie  : 
And  if  to  be  it  hi^pe  thee. 
That  thou  thy  love  there  mayst  see. 
In  aker  wise  thou  her  salewe. 
Wherewith  thy  colour  woll  transmewe. 
And  eke  thy  blond  shall  all  to  quake. 
Thy  hewe  eke  chaungen  for  her  sake. 
Bat  word  and  wit,  with  chere  full  pale 
Shall  want  for  to  tell  thy  tale. 
And  if  thoa  mayest  so  ferre  forth  winne, 
That  thoa  reason  durst  beginne, 
had  wouldest  laine  three  tilings  or  mo. 


Thou  shalt  full  scarcely  saine  the  two. 
Though  thou  bethinke  thee  never  so  wele, 
Thou  shalt  foryete  yet  somedele. 

«  But  if  thou  deale  with  trechezy. 
For  false  lovers  mowe  all  fouly 
Saiu  what  hem  lust  withouten  dred. 
They  be  so  double  in  hir  falshed. 
For  they  in  herte  can  thinke  o  thing 
And  saine  another,  in  hir  speaking. 
And  when  thy  speech  is  ended  all, 
Right  thus  to  thee  it  shall  befall : 
If  any  word  than  come  to  minde, 
That  thou  to  say  hast  left  behinde. 
Than  thou  shalt  brenne  in  great  martire. 
For  thou  shalt  brenne  as  any  fire, 
This  is  the  strife  and  eke  the  affraie. 
And  the  battaile  that  lasteth  ale : 
This  bargaine  end  may  never  take. 
But  if  that  she  thy  peace  will  make. 

'*  And  whan  the  night  is  commen  anooy 
A  thousand  angres  shall  come  upon, 
To  bed  as  fast  thou  wolt  thee  dight. 
There  thou  shalt  have  but  small  delight. 
For  whan  thou  wenest  for  to  sleepe. 
So  full  of  peine  shalt  thou  creepe, 
Stert  in  thy  bed  about  full  wide, 
And  tume  full  oft  on  everie  side  : 
Now  downeward  groffe,  and  now  upright, 
And  wallow  in  woe  the  longe  night. 
Thine  armes  shalt  thou  spiwde  abrede. 
As  man  in  warre  were  forwerede. 
Than  shalt  the  come  a  reroembraunce 
Of  her  shape  and  her  semblaunce. 
Whereto  none  other  may  be  pere. 
And  wete  thou  well  without  were, 
That  thee  shall  see  sometime  that  nigfit. 
That  thou  hast  her,  that  is  so  bright, 
Naked  betweene  thine  armes  there. 
All  soothfastnesse  as  though  it  were  ; 
Thou  shalt  make  castles  than  in  Spaine, 
And  dreame  of  joy,  all  but  in  vaine. 
And  thee  delighten  of  right  nought. 
While  thou  so  slumbrest  in  that  thought, 
That  is  so  sweete  and  delitable, 
The  which  in  sooth  n'is  but  a  fable, 
For  it  ne  shall  no  while  last ; 
Than  shalt  thou  sigh  and  weepe  fast. 
And  say  *  Deere  God,  what  thing  is  this. 
My  dr^me  is  turned  all  amis, 
Which  was  full  sweet  and  apparent : 
But  now  I  wake  it  is  all  shent. 
Now  yede  this  merry  thought  away, 
Twentie  times  upon  a  day 
I  would  this  thought  would  come  againe^ 
For  it  alleggeth  well  my  paine. 
It  maketh  me  full  of  joyfuU  thought. 
It  sleeth  me  that  it  laisteth  nought. 
Ah  Lord,  why  niil  ye  me  succour ! 
The  joy  I  trow  that  I  langour. 
The  death  I  would  me  shoulde  slo. 
While  I  lye  in  her  armes  two. 
Mine  harme  is  hard  withouten  wene, 
My  great  unease  full  oft  I  mene. 

*'  *  But  woulde  Love  do  so  I  might 
Have  fully  joy  of  her  so  bright. 
My  paine  were  quit  me  richelv, 
Alas  too  great  a  thing  aske  I  : 
It  is  but  xolly,  and  wrong  wening, 
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To  aske  so  outragioas  a  thing, 

And  who  so  aaketh  foUily, 

He  mote  be  warned  hastily,     • 

And  I  ne  wote  what  I  may  say, 

I  am  80  ferre  out  of  the  way, 

For  I  would  have  full  great  liking, 

And  full  great  joy  of  liwse  thing, 

For  would  she  of  her  gentlenesse, 

Withouten  more,  me  ones  kesse. 

It  were  to  me  a  great  guerdon, 

Release  of  all  my  passion  : 

But  it  is  hard  to  come  thereto, 

All  is  but  folly  that  I  do, 

So  high  I  have  mine  herte  set. 

Where  I  may  no  comfort  get, 

I  wote  not  where  I  say  well  or  nought, 

But  this  I  wote  well  in  my  tliought. 

That  it  were  bette  of  her  alone 

For  to  stint  my  woe  and  mone : 

A  looke  on  her  I  cast  goodly. 

That  for  to  have  all  utterly. 

Of  another  all  hole  the  play. 

Ah  Lord,  where  I  shall  bide  the  day 

That  ever  she  shall  my  ladie  be. 

He  u  full  cured,  that  may  her  see. 

Ah  God,  when  shall  the  dawning  spring, 

To  liggen  thus  as  an  angrie  thing, 

I  have  no  joy  thus  here  to  lye. 

When  that  my  love  is  not  me  bye  : 

A  man  to  lyen  hath  great  disease^ 

Which  may  not  sleepe  ne  rest  in  ease, 

I  would  it  dawed,  and  were  now  day. 

And  that  the  night  were  went  away. 

For  were  it  day,  I  would  up  rise. 

Ah  slowe  Sunne,  shew  thine  enprise, 

Speede  thee  to  spread  thy  beames  bright. 

And  chase  the  darknesse  of  the  nighty 

To  put  away  the  stoundes  strong. 

Which  in  me  lasten  all  too  long.' 

*'  The  night  shalt  thou  continue  so, 
Without  rest,  in  paine  and  wo. 
If  ever  thou  knew  of  love  distresse. 
Thou  shalt  mo  leame  in  that  sicknesse. 
And  thus  enduring  shalt  thou  lye. 
And  rise  on  morow  up  earlye. 
Out  of  thy  bed,  and  hameis  thee 
£r  ever  dawning  thou  maiest  see  : 
All  privily  than  shalt  thoa  gone. 
What  whider  it  be,  thy  selfe  alone. 
For  raine,  or  haile,  for  snow,  for  slete, 
Thider  she  dwelleth  that  is  so  swete. 
The  which  may  fall  asleepe  bee. 
And  thinketh  but  little  upon  thee. 
Than  shalt  thou  goe,  full  foule  aferde, 
Looke  if  the  gate  be  unsperde. 
And  waite  without  in  woe  and  paine. 
Full  evill  a'cold  in  mind  and  raine  : 
Than  shalt  thou  goe  the  dore  before. 
If  thou  mayest  finde  any  shore. 
Or  hole,  or  reft,  what  ever  it  were, 
Than  shalt  thou  stonpe,  and  lay  to  eare 
If  they  within  a  sleepe  be, 
I  meane  all  save  thy  hidie  free. 
Whom  waking  if  thou  mayest  espie, 
Qoe  put  thy  selfe  in  ieopardie. 
To  aske  grace,  and  thee  bimene. 
That  she  may  wete  without  wene. 
That  thou  all  night  no  rest  hast  liad. 
So  sore  for  her  Uiou  were  bestad. 

**  Women  well  ought  pitie  to  take 


Of  hem  that  sorrowen  for  hir  sake. 
And  looke  for  love  of  that  relike, 
That  thou  thinke  none  other  like. 
For  whan  thou  hast  so  great  annoy. 
Shall  kisse  thee  er  thou  goe  away. 
And  hold  that  in  full  great  deintee. 
And  for  that  no  man  shall  thee  see 
Before  the  house,  ne  in  the  way, 
Looke  thou  be  gon  againe  er  day. 
Suche  comming,  and  suche  going. 
Such  heavinesse,  and  such  walking, 
Maketh  lovers  withouten  wene. 
Under  hir  clothes  pale  and  lene. 
For  Love  leaveth  colour  ne  cleamene. 
Who  loveth  trew  hath  no  fatnesse. 
Thou  shalt  well  by  thy  selfe  see 
That  thou  must  needs  assaied  bee  : 
For  men  that  shape  hem  other  way 
Falsely  hur  ladies  to  betray. 
It  is  no  wonder  though  they  be  fiitte. 
With  fidse  othes  her  loves  they  gatte, 
For  oft  I  see  such  losengeours 
Fatter  than  abbots  or  priours. 

<<  Yet  with  o  thing  I  thee  charge. 
That  is  to  say,  that  thou  be  large 
Unto  the  maid,  that  her  doth  serve. 
So  best  her  thanke  thou  riialt  deserve. 
Yeve  her  giftes,  and  get  her  grace, 
For  so  thou  may  thanke  punmace. 
That  she  thee  worthy  hold  and  free^ 
Thy  ladie,  and  all  that  may  thee  see. 
Also  her  servaunts  worship  aie. 
And  please  as  muche  as  thou  maie. 
Great  good  through  hem  may  come  to  thee^ 
Because  with  her  they  been  privee : 
They  shall  her  tell  how  they  thee  fand 
Curteous  and  wise,  and  well  doand. 
And  she  shall  preise  well  thee  more. 
Looke  out  of  lond  thou  be  not  fore. 
And  if  such  cause  thou  have,  that  thee 
Behoveth  to  gone  out  of  oonutree. 
Leave  hole  thine  herte  in  hostage, 
Till  thou  againe  make  thy  passage, 
Thinke  long  to  see  tlie  swete  thing 
That  hath  thine  heart  in  her  keeping. 

**-  Now  have  I  told  thee,  in  what  wise 
A  lover  shall  doe  me  servise. 
Do  it  than,  if  thou  wolte  have 
The  mode  that  thou  after  crave." 

Wren  Love  all  this  had  boden  me, 

I  said  him  :  ^  Sir,  how  may  it  be 

That  lovers  may  in  such  manere. 

Endure  the  paine  ye  have  sayd  here  t 

I  marvaile  me  wonder  last, 

How  any  man  may  live  or  last 

In  suche  paine,  and  such  brenning. 

In  sorrow  and  thought,  and  such  sighing 

Aie  unreleaaed  woe  to  make. 

Whether  so  it  be  they  sleepe  or  wake, 

In  such  annoy  continually. 

As  helpe  me  Grod  this  marvaile  I 

How  man,  but  he  were  made  of  stedfl^ 

Might  live  a  moneth,  such  pains  to  feekb.* 

Thb  God  of  love  then  sayd  me, 

«  Friend,  by  the  faith  I  owe  to  thee, 

May  no  man  have  good,  but  he  it  buy  : 

A  man  loveth  more  tenderly 

The  thing  that  he  hath  bought  most  dera. 
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For  wete  thou  well  without  were, 

In  thanke  that  thing  is  taken  more, 

For  which  a  man  hath  suffred  sore : 

Certee  no  woe  ne  may  attaine^ 

Unto  the  sore  of  loves  paine. 

None  evill  thereto  n^  may  amount, 

No  more  than  a  man  count 

The  drope  that  of  the  water  bee  : 

For  drie  as  well  the  grete  see 

Tboa  mightest,  as  the  harmes  tell 

Of  hem  that  with  Love  dwell 

la  service,  for  paine  hem  sleeth. 

And  that  echo  would  flee  the  death 

And  trowe  they  should  neyer  escape^ 

Nere  that  hope  couth  hem  make, 

Giad  as  man  in  prison  sete, 

And  may  not  getten  for  to  ete 

Bot  hariy  bread,  and  water  pure, 

And  lyeUi  in  vermin  and  in  ordure, 

With  all  this  yet  can  he  live, 

Good  hope  such  comfort  hath  him  yeve, 

Which  maketh  wene  that  he  shall  be 

Delivered  and  come  to  libertie, 

In  fortune  is  full  trust, 

Though  he  l3re  in  straw  or  dust, 

In  hope  is  aU  his  sustaining  : 

And  so  faire  lovers  in  her  wening, 

Which  love  hath  set  in  his  prison 

Good  hope  is  her  salvation : 

Good  hope  (how  sore  that  ihey  smart) 

Yeveth  hem  both  will  and  hart 

To  profer  her  body  to  martire, 

For  hope  so  sore  doth  hem  desire 

To  suffer  each  harme  that  men  devise. 

For  joy  that  afterward  shall  arise. 

*'  HoPB  in  desire  catch  yictorie. 
In  hope  of  love  is  all  the  glorie. 
For  hope  is  all  that  love  may  yeve, 
Nere  hop^  there  should  no  longer  live. 
Blessed  be  hope,  which  with  desire, 
Avannoeth  lovers  in  such  manure. 
Good  hope  is  curteis  for  to  please^ 
To  keepe  lovers  from  all  disease. 
Hope  keepeth  his  lend,  and  well  abide, 
For  any  perill  that  may  betide. 
For  hope  to  lovers,  aa  moet  chiefe, 
Doth  hem  endure  all  mischiefe, 
Hope  is  hir  helpe  whan  mistere  is. 
And  I  shall  yeve  thee  eke  ywis, 
Three  other  thinges,  that  great  sollace 
Doth  to  hem  that  be  in  my  lace. 

'*  The  firste  good  that  may  be  found. 
To  hem  that  in  my  lace  be  bound, 
Is  swete  thought,  for  to  record 
Thing  wherewith  thou  canst  accord 
Best  in  thine  herte,  where  she  be^ 
Thinking  in  abeenoe  is  good  to  thee. 
Whan  any  lover  doth  complaine. 
And  liTOth  in  distresse  and' in  paine 
Than  swete  thousht  shall  come  as  blive. 
Away  his  anger  for  to  drive, 
It  maketh  kvexs  to  have  remembraunee 
Of  comfort,  and  of  high  pleeaunoe. 
That  hope  hath  hight  hnn  for  to  winne^ 
For  thought  anone  than  shall  beginne. 
As  fiurre  God  wote  as  he  can  findiB, 
To  make  m  mirrour  of  his  minde. 
For  to  behold  he  well  not  let, 
Her  penon  he  shall  alore  him  set. 


Her  laughing  eyen  persaunt  and  clere. 
Her  shape,  her  form,  her  goodly  chere. 
Her  mouth  that  is  so  gracious, 
So  swete,  and  eke  so  savourous. 
Of  all  her  feyters  he  shall  take  heed. 
His  even  with  all  her  limmes  feed. 

**  Thus  swete  thinking  shall  aswage 
The  paine  of  lovers,  and  hir  rage. 
Thy  joy  elhall  double  without  gesse 
Whan  thou  thinkest  on  her  seemelinessey 
Or  of  her  laughing,  or  of  her  chere 
That  to  thee  made  thy  lady  dere. 
This  comfort  woll  I  that  thou  take^ 
And  if  the  next  thou  wolt  forsake 
Which  is  not  lesse  saverous. 
Thou  shouldest  not  ben  too  daungerous. 

^  The  second  shall  be  swete  speche. 

That  hath  to  many  one  be  leche, 

To  bring  hem  out  of  woe  and  were, 

And  helpe  many  a  bachelere. 

And  many  a  ladie  sent  succour. 

That  have  loved  paramour. 

Through  speaking,  whan  they  might  heare^ 

Of  hir  lovers  to  hem  so  deare  : 

To  me  it  voideth  all  hir  smart. 

The  which  is  dosed  in  hir  hart. 

In  heart  it  maketh  hem  glad  and  light, 

Speech,  whan  they  mowe  have  sight. 

And  therefore  now  it  oommeth  to  mind. 

In  olde  dawes  as  I  find. 

That  clerkes  written  that  her  knew, 

There  was  a  ladie  fresh  of  hew. 

Which  of  her  love  made  a  song. 

On  him  for  to  remember  among. 

In  which  she  sayd,  *  Whan  that  1  heare 

Speaken  of  him  that  is  so  deare. 

To  me  it  voideth  all  smart, 

Ywis  he  sitteth  so  nere  mine  hart, 

To  speake  of  him  at  eve  or  morrow, 

It  cureth  me  of  all  my  sorrow. 

To  me  is  none  so  high  pleasaunce 

As  of  his  person  daliaunce  :* 

She  wist  full  well  that  sweet  speaking 

Comforteth  in  full  muche  thing. 

Her  love  she  had  full  well  assaide, 

Of  him  she  was  full  well  apaide. 

To  speake  of  him  her  joy  was  set. 

Therefore  I  read  thee  that  thou  get 

A  fellow  that  can  well  counsele. 

And  keepe  thy  counsaile,  and  welhele 

To  whom  goe  shew  wholly  thine  hart 

Both  wele  and  woe,  joy  and  smart : 

To  get  comfort  to  him  thou  go. 

And  prively  between  you  two. 

Ye  shall  speake  of  that  goodly  thing. 

That  hath  thine  heart  in  her  keeping. 

Of  her  beaute  and  her  semblaunce. 

And  of  her  goodly  countenaunce. 

Of  all  thy  state,  thou  shalt  him  say. 

And  aske  him  counsaile  how  thou  mavi 

Do  any  thing  that  may  her  please. 

For  it  to  thee  shall  doe  great  ease. 

That  he  may  wete  thou  trust  him  so. 

Both  of  thy  wele  and  of  thy  wo. 

And  if  his  heart  to  love  be  sette, 

His  companie  is  much  the  bette^ 

For  reason  woll  he  shew  to  thee 

All  utterly  his  privite. 

And  what  she  is  he  loveth  so 
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To  thee  plainly  he  shall  undo. 
Without  drcde  of  any  shame, 
Both  tell  her  renome  and  her  name. 
Tlian  shall  he  further  farre  and  nere, 
And  namely  to  thy  ladie  dere 
In  siker  wise,  ye  every  other, 
Shall  helpcn  as  his  owne  brother. 
In  trouthe  without  doublenesse. 
And  keepen  close  in  sikernesse  : 
For  it  is  noble  thing  in  fay. 
To  have  a  man  thou  darste  say 
Thy  privie  counsaile  everie  dele, 
For  that  woU  comfort  thee  right  wele. 
And  thou  shalt  hold  thee  well  apaide, 
When  such  a  friend  thou  hast  assaide. 

"  The  thirde  good  of  great  comfort 

That  yeveth  to  lovers  most  disporty 

Commeth  of  sight  and  beholding, 

That  cleped  is  swete  looking. 

The  whiche  may  thee  none  ease  do. 

Whan  thou  art  ferre  thy  ladie  fro, 

Wherefore  thou  prese  alway  to  be 

In  place,  where  thou  mayest  her  see  : 

For  it  is  thing  most  amerous 

Most  delectable  and  saverous, 

For  to  asswage  a  mannes  sorrow 

To  seen  his  ladie  by  the  morrow. 

For  it  is  a  full  noble  thing 

Whan  thine  eyon  have  meeting, 

With  that  relike  precious, 

Whereof  they  be  so  desirous. 

But  all  day  after  sooth  it  is. 

They  have  no  drede  to  faren  amis, 

They  dreden  neither  winde  ne  raiue, 

Ne  none  other  manner  paine  : 

For  when  thine  eyen  were  thus  in  blisse, 

Yet  of  her  courtesie  ywisse 

Alone  tliey  cannot  have  hir  joy, 

But  to  the  lierte  they  convoy 

Part  of  hir  blisse,  to  him  thou  send. 

Of  all  this  harme  to  make  an  end. 

'*  The  eye  is  a  good  messenger. 
Which  can  to  tlie  heart  in  such  manner 
Tidinges  sende,  that  hath  sene 
To  voide  him  of  his  paines  clone  : 
Whereof  the  heart  rejoyseth  so 
That  a  great  partie  of  his  wo 
Is  void^,  and  put  away  to  flight. 
Right  as  the  darkenesse  of  the  night 
Is  chased  with  derenesse  of  tJie  moone, 
Right  so  is  all  his  woe  full  soone 
Devoided  cleane,  whan  that  the  sight 
Beholden  may  that  fresh  wight 
That  the  herte  desireth  so, 
That  all  his  darknesse  is  ago, 
For  than  the  herte  is  all  at  ease. 
Whan  they  seen  that  may  hem  please. 

^  Now  have  I  declared  thee  all  out. 
Of  that  thou  were  in  dread  and  dout. 
For  I  have  told  thee  faithfully, 
What  thee  may  curen  utterly, 
And  all  lovers  that  woll  be 
Faithfull,  and  full  of  sUbUite, 
Good  hope  alway  keepe  by  thy  side. 
And  sweet  thought  make  eke  abide, 
8weet  looking  and  sweet  speche. 
Of  all  thine  harmes  they  shall  be  leche, 
Of  everie  thou  shalt  have  great  plcasaimoe, 
If  thou  canst  bide  in  sufferauncey 


And  serve  well  without  feintiae, 
Thou  shalt  be  quite  of  thine  emprise 
With  more  guerdoun,  if  that  thou  live, 
But  all  this  time  this  I  thee  yeve.^ 

The  god  of  love,  whan  att  the  day 
Had  taught  me,  as  ye  have  heard  say. 
And  enformed  compendously, 
He  vanished  away  all  sodainly. 
And  I  alone  left  all  sole. 
So  full  of  complaint  and  of  dole, 
For  I  saw  no  man  there  me  by. 
My  woundes  me  greeved  wondersly^ 
Me  for  to  cui*en  nothing  I  knewe. 
Save  the  bothnm  bright  of  hewe. 
Whereon  was  sette  hooly  my  thought. 
Of  other  comfort  knew  I  nought. 
But  it  were  through  the  God  of  Love, 
I  knew  nat  else  to  my  behove 
That  might  me  ease  or  comfort  gette, 
But  if  he  would  him  entermette. 

The  roeer  was  withouten  doat 
Closed  with  an  hedge  without. 
As  ye  tofome  have  heard  me  sainey 
And  fast  I  beeied,  and  would  faine 
Have  passed  the  haie,  if  I  might 
Have  eetten  in  by  anv  sleight 
Unto  me  bothum  so  faire  to  see, 
But  ever  I  dradde  blamed  to  bee, 
If  men  would  have  suspection 
That  I  would  of  entention 
Have  stole  the  roses  that  there  wers^ 
Therefore  to  enter  I  was  in  fere. 
But  at  the  last,  as  I  bethought 
Whether  I  should  passe  or  nought, 
I  sawe  come  with  a  glad  chore 
To  me,  a  lusty  bachelere. 
Of  good  stature  and  of  good  height^ 
And  BiALAOOiL  forsooth  he  height : 
Sonne  he  was  to  Curtesie, 
And  he  me  graunted  full  gladly. 
The  passage  of  the  utter  hay. 
And  savd :  <*  Sir,  how  that  yon  may 
Passe,  if  your  will  bee 
The  freehe  roser  for  to  see  : 
And  ye  the  swete  savour  fele. 
Your  warrans  may  right  wele. 
So  thou  thee  keepe  fro  folly. 
Shall  no  man  doe  thee  villany. 
If  I  nuiy  helpe  you  in  ought, 
I  shall  not  faine,  dredeth  nought. 
For  I  am  bound  to  your  servise. 
Fully  devoid  of  feintise." 
Than  unto  Bialacoil  sayd  I, 
**  I  thanke  yon  sir  full  hartely. 
And  your  behest  take  at  gree. 
That  ye  so  goodly  prefer  mee. 
To  yon  it  commeth  of  great  frannofaise, 
That  ye  me  prefer  your  servise." 

Than  after  full  deliverly. 
Through  the  breres  anon  went  I, 
Whereof  enoombred  was  the  haie, 
I  was  well  pleased,  the  aoth  to  saie. 
To  se  the  bothum  faire  and  swote. 
So  freshe  sprong  out  of  the  rote. 

Akd  Bialacoil  me  served  wele. 
Whan  I  80  nigh  me  might  fele 
Of  the  bothum  the  sweet  odour. 
And  so  lusty  hewed  of  ookmr : 
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But  than  »  chorie,  foule  him  betide, 
Beside  the  roees  gan  him  hide,' 
To  keepe  the  roses  of  that  rosere, 
Of  whom  the  name  was  Daunobbb  : 
This  ehorle  was  hid  there  in  the  greves, 
Corered  with  grasse  and  with  leves, 
To  spie  and  take  whom  that  he  fond 
Unto  that  roser  put  an  hond. 

He  was  not  sole,  for  there  was  mo. 
For  with  him  were  other  two 
Of  wiicked  manners,  and  evill  &me, 
That  one  was  cleped  by  his  name. 
Wicked  Tongue,  God  yeve  him  sorrow, 
For  neither  at  eve  ne  at  morrow. 
He  can  of  no  man  good  speake. 
On  many  a  just  man  doth  he  wreake. 

There  was  a  woman  that  eke  hight 
Shamk,  that  who  can  reckon  right, 
Trespaase  was  her  fathers  name. 
Her  mother  Reason,  and  thus  was  Shame 
Brought  of  these  ilke  two : 
And  yet  had  Trespasse  never  ado 
With  Reason,  ne  never  leie  her  by, 
He  was  hidous  and  so  ugly, 
I  meane  this  that  Trespasse  hight. 
But  Reason  conoeiveth  of  a  sight. 
Shame  of  that  I  spake  afome. 

And  whan  that  Shame  was  thus  borne, 
It  was  ordained,  that  Chastite, 
Should  of  the  roser  ladie  be : 
Which  of  the  bothums  more  and  hts, 
With  sundrie  folkes  assailed  was. 
That  she  ne  wiste  what  to  do, 
For  Yenns  her  assaileth  so. 
That  night  and  day  for  her  she  stall 
Bothuma  and  roses  over  all. 
To  Reason  than  prayeth  Chastite, 
Whom  Venus  hath  flemed  over  the  see, 
That  she  her  daughter  would  her  lene. 
To  keepe  the  roser  fresh  and  grene. 

Anon  Reason  to  Chastite 
Is  fully  assented  that  it  be. 
And  graunted  her  at  her  request. 
That  Shame,  because  she  is  honest, 
Shall  keeper  of  the  roser  be : 
And  thus  to  keepe  it,  there  were  three, 
Tkft  none  should  hardy  be  ne  bold, 
(Were  he  young  or  were  he  old) 
Againe  her  will  awav  to  here 
Bothums  ne  roses,  that  there  were. 
I  had  well  sped,  had  I  nat  been 
Awaited  with  these  three,  and  seen : 
For  Bialacoil,  that  was  so  faire. 
So  paeious  and  debonaire, 
<^aitte  him  to  me  full  courteously. 
And  me  to  please  badde  that  I, 
Should  drawe  to  the  bothum  nere, 
Pnae  in  to  touche  the  roeere 
Which  bare  the  roses,  he  yave  me  leve. 
This  grannt  ne  might  but  little  greve  : 
And  for  he  saw  it  liked  me, 
Bttfat  nigh  the  bothum  pulled  he 
A  leafe  all  grene,  and  yave  me  that 
Hie  which  full  nigh  the  bothum  sat. 
I  made  of  that  leue  full  queint, 
And  whan  I  felt  was  acqueint 
With  Bialacoily  and  so  prive^ 
I  wende  all  my  will  had  be. 
Than  wext  I  hai*dy  for  to  tell 
To  Bialacoil  how  me  befell^ 


Of  love,  that  tooke  and  wounded  me, 
And  sayd :  <*  Sir,  so  mote  I  thee, 
I  may  no  joy  have  in  no  wis^ 
Upon  no  side,  but  it  arise, 
For  sithe  (if  I  shall  not  faine) 
In  herte  I  have  had  so  great  paine, 
So  great  annoy,  and  such  affraie. 
That  I  ne  wotte  what  I  shall  saie, 
I  drede  your  wrothe  to  deserve. 
Lever  me  were,  that  knives  kerve 
My  bodie  should  in  peces  small. 
Than  in  any  wise  it  should  fall. 
That  ye  wrothed  should  been  with  me.* 

"  Say  boldely  thy  will  "  (quod  he) 
**  I  nill  be  wroth  if  that  I  may. 
For  nought  that  thou  shalt  to  me  say." 

Than  sayd  I,  "  Sir,  not  you  displese. 
To  knowen  of  my  great  unease. 
In  which  only  love  hath  me  brought, 
For  paines  great,  disease  and  thought, 
Fro  day  to  day  it  doth  me  drie, 
Supposeth  not,  sir,  that  I  lie. 
In  me  live  woundes  did  he  make. 
The  sore  of  which  shall  never  slake. 
But  ye  the  bothum  graunt  me. 
Which  IB  most  passaunt  of  beaute, 
My  life,  my  death,  and  my  martire. 
And  treasour  that  I  most  desire." 

Than  Bialacoil  affraied  all 
Sayd  «  Sir,  it  may  not  fkll. 
That  ye  desire  it  may  not  arise. 
What  would  ye  shend  me  in  this  wise : 
A  mokell  foole  than  I  were, 
If  I  suffred  you  away  to  beare 
The  fresh  bothum,  so  faire  of  sight. 
For  it  were  neither  skill  ne  right. 
Of  the  roser  ye  broke  the  rinde, 
Or  take  the  rose  aforne  his  kinde ; 
Ye  are  not  courteous  to  aske  it, 
Let  it  still  on  the  roser  sit, 
And  let  it  grow  till  it  amended  be, 
And  perfectly  come  to  beaute, 
I  nolde  not  that  it  pulled  were. 
Fro  the  roser  that  it  here. 
To  me  it  is  so  lefe  and  dere." 
With  that  anon  start  out  Daungere, 
Out  of  the  place  where  he  was  hidde. 
His  malice  in  his  chore  was  kidde  : 
Full  great  he  was  and  blacke  of  hewe. 
Sturdy,  and  hidous,  who  so  him  knewe. 
Like  sharpe  urchons  his  hiure  was  grow, 
His  eyes  red  sparkling  as  the  fire  glow. 
His  nose  frounced  full  kyked  stood. 
He  come  criand  as  he  were  wood. 
And  sayd,  *<  Bialacoil,  tell  me  why 
Thou  bringest  hider  so  boldely 
Him  that  so  nigh  the  roeere. 
Thou  worchest  in  a  wrong  manere, 
He  thinketh  to  dishonour  thee, 
Thou  art  well  worthy  to  have  maugre^ 
To  let  him  of  the  rosere  witte, 
Who  serveth  a  felon  is  evill  quitte. 

"  Thou  wouldest  have  done  great  bountee, 
And  he  with  shame  would  quite  thee, 
Fly  hence,  fellow,  I  rede  thee  go, 
It  wanteth  little  he  woU  thee  sTo, 
For  Bialacoil  ne  knew  thee  nought. 
Whan  thee  to  serve  he  set  his  thought, 
For  thou  wolt  shame  him  if  thou  might, 
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Both  Againe  reflon  and  right, 

I  woll  DO  more  ill  thee  affie, 

That  commest  so  slightly  for  t^espie : 

For  it  prooveth  wonder  wele, 

Thy  sleight  and  treason  everie  dele." 

I  durst  no  more  make  there  abode. 
For  the  chorle  he  waa  so  wode, 
So  ean  he  threat  and  menace,^ 
And  through  the  haie  he  did  roe  chaee, 
For  feare  of  him  I  trembled  and  quoke, 
So  chorlifihlv  his  head  he  shoke, 
And  sayd,  if  eft  he  might  me  take, 
I  should  not  from  his  hands  scape. 
Than  Bialacoil  is  fled  and  mate, 
And  I  all  soole  disconsolate. 
Was  left  alone  in  paine  and  thought, 
Fro  shame  to  death  I  was  nigh  brought. 
Than  thought  I  on  my  high  folly. 
How  that  my  bodie  utterly, 
Was  yeve  to  paine  and  to  martire. 
And  thereto  had  I  so  great  ire. 
That  I  ne  durst  the  haies  passe. 
There  was  no  hope,  there  was  no  grace, 
I  trow  never  man  wist  of  paine. 
But  he  were  laced  in  Love's  chatne, 
Ne  no  roan,  and  sooth  it  is. 
But  if  he  love,  what  anger  is. 

Love  holdeUi  his  best  to  me  right  wele. 
Whan  paine  (he  sayd)  I  should  fele. 
No  herte  may  thinke,  no  tongue  saine, 
A  quarter  of  my  woe  and  paine, 
I  might  not  wiu  the  anger  last. 
Mine  heart  in  point  was  for  to  brast, 
Whan  I  thought  on  the  rose,  that  so. 
Was  through  Daunger  cast  me  fro, 
A  long  whue  stoode  I  in  that  state^ 
Till  ihAt  me  sawe  so  madde  and  mate, 
The  ladie  of  the  high  ward. 
Which  from  her  tower  looked  thiderward. 

Reason,  men  clepe  that  lady, 
Which  from  her  tower  deliverly, 
Come  downe  to  me  without  more. 
But  she  was  neither  young,  ne  hore, 
Ne  high  ne  low,  ne  fat  ne  leane. 
But  best,  as  it  were  in  a  meane : 
Her  eyen  two  were  dere  and  light 
As  any  candle  that  brenneth  bright. 
And  on  her  head  she  had  a  croune. 
Her  seemed  well  an  high  persoune : 
For  round  environ  her  crounet 
Was  full  of  riche  stones  fret. 
Her  goodly  semblaunt  by  devise, 
I  trow  was  made  in  Paradise, 
For  nature  had  never  such  a  grace. 
To  forge  a  worke  of  such  compaoe : 
For  certain,  but  if  the  letter  lye, 
God  him  selfe,  that  is  so  hye. 
Made  her  after  his  image. 
And  yafo  her  sith  such  avantage, 
That  she  hath  might  and  seignory 
To  keepe  men  from  all  folly. 
Who  so  woU  trowe  her  lore, 
Ne  may  offenden  nevermore. 

And  while  I  stoode  this  darke  and  pale, 
Reason  began  to  me  her  tale. 
She  saied  :  **  Alhaile  my  swete  frend, 
Folly  and  childhood  well  thee  abend. 
Which  thee  have  put  in  great  affray. 
Thou  hast  bought  dere  time  of  May, 
That  made  thine  herte  merrie  to  be  * 


In  evill  time  thou  wentest  to  see 

The  gardin,  whereof  Idlenessa 

Bare  the  key  and  was  maistresse 

Whan  thou  yedeet  in  the  daunce 

With  her,  and  had  acquaintaunce : 

Her  acquaintance  is  perillous, 

Firat  soft,  and  after  noyous, 

She  hath  thee  trashed  without  wene^ 

The  god  of  love  had  thee  not  sene, 

Ne  had  Idlenesse  thee  convaid 

In  the  verge  where  Mirth  him  pleid. 

If  Folly  have  surprised  thee, 

Do  so  that  it  recovered  be. 

And  be  well  ware  to  take  no  more 

Counsaile,  that  greeveth  after  sore : 

He  is  wise,  that  well  himselfe  chastise. 

"  And  though  a  young  man  in  any 
Trespasse  among,  and  do  folly. 
Let  him  nat  tarie,  but  hastely 
Let  him  amend  what  so  be  mis. 
And  eke  I  counsaile  thee  y  wis, 
The  god  of  love  hooly  foryet, 
That  hath  thee  in  such  paine  set. 
And  thee  in  herte  tormenteth  so, 
I  cannot  seen  how  thou  maist  go 
Other  waies  thee  to  garisoun. 
For  Daunger,  that  is  so  feloun, 
Fellv  purpoeeth  thee  to  werrey. 
Which  is  full  cruell  the  sooth  to  sej. 

"  And  yet  of  Daunger  cometh  no  blaoM, 

In  reward  of  my  daughter  Shame, 

Which  hath  the  roses  in  her  ward. 

As  she  that  may  be  no  musard. 

And  Wicked  Tongue  is  with  these  two. 

That  suffreth  no  man  tbider  go. 

For  er  a  thing  be  do  he  shall, 

Where  that  he  commeth  over  all. 

In  fortie  places,  if  it  be  sought, 

Saie  thing  that  never  was  done  ne  wroagihti 

So  much  treason  is  in  his  male, 

Of  falsenesse  for  to  faine  a  tale : 

Thou  dealest  with  angrie  folke  ywia. 

Wherefore  to  thee  better  is. 

From  these  folke  away  to  &re. 

For  they  woU  make  thee  live  in  care ; 

This  is  the  evill  that  love  they  call. 

Wherein  there  is  but  folly  all. 

For  love  is  folly  everie  dele  ; 

Who  loveth,  in  no  wise  may  do  wele, 

Ne  set  his  thought  on  no  good  werke. 

His  Bchoole  he  leseth,  if  he  be  a  derke^ 

Or  other  craft  eke,  if  that  he  be. 

He  shall  not  thrive  therein,  for  be 

In  love  shall  have  more  passioun. 

Than  monke,  hermite,  or  chanoun : 

This  paine  is  hard  out  of  measurs^ 

The  joy  may  eke  no  while  endure. 

And  in  the  possession. 

Is  much  tribulation. 

The  joye  it  is  so  short  lasting. 

And  but  in  hap  is  the  getting ; 

For  I  see  there  many  in  travaili^ 

That  at  last  foule  faile, 

I  was  nothing  thy  counsailer. 

Whan  thou  were  made  the  homager 

Of  god  of  love  too  hastely : 

Where  was  no  wisedome  but  folly. 

Thine  herte  was  jolly,  but  not  sage. 

Whan  thou  were  brought  in  such  a  raga, 
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To  yelde  thee  so  readyly. 

And  to  Love  of  his  great  maistrie. 

"  I  RKDB  thee  Love  away  to  drive, 
That  maketh  the  recehe  not  of  thy  live. 
The  foUy  more  fro  day  to  day 
Shall  growe,  hot  thou  it  put  away ; 
Take  with  thy  teeth  the  bridle  fast, 
To  daunt  thy  herte,  and  eke  the  east 
If  that  thou  mayest,  to  get  the  defence 
For  to  redresse  thy  first  offence. 
Who  so  his  herte  alway  woU  leve, 
Shall  finde  among  that  shall  him  greve.*' 

Whan  I  heard  her  thus  me  chiuitise,  * 
I  answeard  in  full  angrie  wise, 
I  pimyed  her  cesse  of  her  speach. 
Either  to  chastise  me  or  teach, 
To  bidde  me  my  thought  refrein. 
Which  Love  hath  caught  in  his  demein : 
*  What  wene  ye  Love  woll  consent, 
(That  me  assaieth  with  bowe  bent) 
To  draw  mine  herte  out  of  his  hona, 
Which  is  so  quickly  in  his  bond  I 
That  ye  oounsaile,  may  never  bee, 
For  whan  he  first  areisted  mee. 
He  tooke  mine  herte  so  sore  him  till, 
Thai  it  is  nothing  at  my  will. 
He  tought  it  so  him  for  to  obey. 
That  he  it  sparred  with  a  key. 
I  pray  yon  let  me  be  all  still, 
For  ye  may  well,  if  that  ye  will. 
Your  wordes  wast  in  idlenesse, 
For  utterly  withouten  gesse. 
All  that  ye  sain  is  but  in  value. 
Me  were  lever  die  in  the  paine, 
Than  Love  to  me  ward  should  aiette, 
Falahed  or  treason  on  me  sette, 
I  woU  me  get  pris  or  blame, 
And  love  true  to  sare  my  name. 
Who  that  me  chastiseth,  I  him  hate." 

With  that  word.  Reason  went  her  gate. 
Whan  she  saw  for  no  sermoning 
She  might  me  fro  my  folly  bring. 
Than  dismayed  I  left  all  soole, 
Forwearie,  forwandred  as  a  foole. 
For  I  ne  knew  ne  cherisaunee. 
Than  fell  into  my  remembraunoe. 
How  Love  bad  me  to  purvey 
A  fellow,  to  whome  I  might  sey 
Hy  eonnsaile  and  my  privite. 
For  that  shuld  much  availe  me. 

With  that  bethought  I  me,  that  I 
Had  a  fellowe  fsste  by, 
Tme  and  siker,  courteous,  and  bend. 
And  he  called  was  by  name  a  frmid, 
A  tmer  fellowe  was  no  where  none^ 
In  hast  to  him  I  went  anone, 
And  to  him  all  my  woe  I  told. 
Fro  him  right  nought  I  would  withhold, 
I  told  him  all  without  were. 
And  made  my  complaint  on  Daungere, 
How  for  to  see  he  was  hidousy 
And  to  me  ward  contrarious. 
The  whiche  through  his  cruelte. 
Was  in  point  to  have  meuned  me. 
With  Bialacoil  whan  he  me  sey 
Within  the  gardin  v^alke  and  pley, 
Pro  me  he  made  him  for  to  goe. 
And  I  be  left  alone  in  woe  : 
I  dtirsi  no  longer  with  him  speake, 


For  DauDger  sayd  he  would  be  wreake^ 
Whan  tliat  he  sawe  how  I  went. 
The  freshe  bothum  for  to  hent^ 
If  I  were  bardie  to  come  nere, 
Betweene  the  bale  and  the  rosere. 

This  frend  when  he  wist  of  my  thought. 
He  discomforted  me  right  nought. 
But  saied,  "^  Fellow,  be  nat  so  madde, 
Ne  so  abashed  nor  bestadde. 
My  selfe  I  know  full  well  Daungere, 
And  how  he  is  fierce  of  chere. 
At  prime  temps,  Love  to  manace, 
Full  oft  I  have  beene  in  his  case  ; 
A  felon  first  though  that  he  be. 
After  thou  shalt  him  souple  see  ; 
Of  long  passed  I  knew  him  wele, 
Ungodlv  first  though  men  him  fele, 
He  woll  meeke  after  in  his  bering 
Been,  for  service  and  obeissing  : 
I  shall  thee  tell  what  thou  shalt  do : 
Meekely  I  rede  thou  go  him  to, 
Of  herte  pray  him  specially 
Of  thy  trespace  to  have  mercy. 
And  hote  bun  well  here  to  please. 
That  thou  shalt  never  more  him  displease : 
Who  can  best  serve  of  flattery. 
Shall  please  Daunger  utterly." 

My  friend  hath  saied  to  me  so  wele. 
That  he  me  eased  hath  somedele. 
And  eke  allegged  of  my  tourment, 
For  through  him  had  1  hardement 
Againe  to  Daunger  for  to  go. 
To  prove  if  I  might  meeke  him  so. 

To  Dauneer  came  I  all  ashamed. 

The  whi<3i  afome  me  had  blamed, 

Desiring  for  to  pease  my  wo. 

But  over  hedge  durst  I  not  go. 

For  he  forbode  me  the  passage  : 

I  found  him  cruell  in  his  rage. 

And  in  his  bond  a  great  bourdoun. 

To  him  I  kneeled  low  adoun. 

Full  meeke  of  port,  and  simple  of  chere. 

And  saied,  **  Sir,  I  am  comen  here 

Onely  to  aske  of  you  mercy. 

It  greeveth  me  full  greatly 

That  ever  my  life  I  wrathed  yon. 

But  for  to  amend  I  am  come  now. 

With  all  my  might,  both  loud  and  still. 

To  doen  right  at  your  owne  will. 

For  Love  made  me  for  to  do 

That  I  have  trespassed  hiderto. 

Fro  whom  I  ne  may  withdraw  mine  herte^ 

Yet  shall  I  never  for  joy  ne  smart 

(What  so  befall  good  or  ill) 

Offende  more  againe  your  will. 

Lever  I  have  endure  disease. 

Than  do  that  should  you  displease, 

<<  I  Tou  require,  and  pray  that  ye 
Of  me  have  mercy  and  pite. 
To  stint  your  ire  that  greveth  so^ 
That  I  woU  sweare  for  evermo 
To  be  redressed  at  your  liking 
If  I  trespace  in  any  thing, 
Save  that  (I  pray  thee)  graunt  me 
A  thing,  that  may  nat  warned  be, 
That  I  may  love  all  onely. 
None  other  thiog  of  you  aske  I : 
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I  shall  doen  all  ywis, 

If  of  your  grace  ye  gratint  me  this. 

And  ye  may  not  letten  mee, 

For  well  wote  ye  that  love  is  free : 

And  I  shall  loven  such  that  I  will. 

Whoever  like  it  well  or  ill : 

And  yet  ne  would  I  not  for  all  Fraunce 

Doe  thmg  to  do  you  dbpleasaunce." 

Than  Daunger  fell  in  his  entent 
For  to  foryeve  his  male  talent. 
But  all  his  wrathe  yet  at  last 
He  hath  released,  I  praide  so  fast : 
«ShorUy"  (he  saied)  <'  thy  request 
Is  not  too  mokell  difllionest, 
Ne  I  woU  not  werne  it  thee, 
For  yet  nothing  engreeveth  mee : 
For  though  thou  love  thus  evermore. 
To  me  b  neither  soft  ne  sore : 
Love  where  that  thee  list,  what  reccheth  me, 
So  ferre  fro  my  roses  he  : 
Trust  not  on  me  for  none  assaie. 
In  any  time  to  passe  the  haie." 

Thus  hath  he  graunted  my  prayere, 
Than  went  I  forth  withouten  were 
Unto  my  frend,  and  told  him  all, 
Which  was  right  joyful!  of  my  tale, 
(He  saied)  *^  Now  goeth  well  thine  affidre. 
He  shall  to  thee  be  debonaire. 
Though  he  afome  was  dispitous, 
He  s^dl  hereafter  be  gracious : 
If  he  were  touched  on  some  good  veine. 
He  should  yet  rewen  on  thy  peine. 
Suffer  I  rede,  and  no  boast  make. 
Til  thou  at  goodness  roaist  him  take." 

By  suffraunce,  and  by  wordes  soft, 
A  m%n  may  overcome  oft 
Him  that  aforne  he  had  in  drede. 
In  bookes  soothly  as  I  rede. 
Thus  hath  my  friend  with  great  comfort 
Avaunced  me  with  hish  disport, 
Which  would  me  gooa,  as  much  as  I : 
And  than  anon  fuU  sodainely 
I  tooke  my  leave,  and  streight  I  went 
Unto  the  haie,  for  great  talent 
I  had  to  seene  the  fresh  bothum, 
Wherein  lay  my  salvation, 
And  Daunger  tooke  keepe,  if  that  I 
Eeepe  him  covenaunt  truely  ; 
So  sore  I  dread  his  manacing, 
I  durst  not  breake  his  bidding. 
For  least  that  I  were  of  him  shent, 
I  brake  not  his  commaundement. 
For  to  purchase  his  good  will. 
It  was  for  to  come  there  till, 
His  mercy  was  too  ferre  behind 
I  kept,  for  I  ne  might  it  find. 
I  complained  and  sighed  sore, 
And  languished  evermore, 
For  I  durst  nat  overgo, 
Unto  the  rose  I  loved  so. 
Throughout  my  deeming  utterly. 
That  he  had  knowledge  certainly : 
Than  Love  mo  ladde  in  such  a  wise. 
That  in  me  there  was  no  feintise, 
Falshood,  ne  no  trecherie  : 
And  yet  he  full  of  villanie. 
Of  disdaine,  and  crueltie, 
On  me  ne  would  have  pitie 
His  smell  will  for  to  refrains, 
Tho  I  wept  alway,  and  me  eomplaine. 


And  while  I  was  in  this  turroent. 
Were  come  of  grace,  by  God  sent, 
Fraunchise,  and  with  her  Pity, 
Fulfilde  the  bothum  of  bounty : 
They  go  to  Daunger  anon  right 
To  ferther  me  with  all  hir  might. 
And  helpe  in  worde  and  in  d^d. 
For  well  they  saw  that  it  was  need. 

First  of  her  grace  dame  Fraunchise 
Hath  taken  of  this  empriBe  : 
She  saied,  ^  Daunger  great  wrong  ye  do 
To  worche  this  man  so  much  wo. 
Or  pinen  him  so  angerly. 
It  is  to  you  great  villany : 
I  cannot  see  why  ne  how 
That  he  hath  trespassed  againe  you. 
Save  that  he  loveth,  wherfore  ye  ahold 
The  more  in  charitie  of  him  hold  : 
The  force  of  love  maketh  him  do  this. 
Who  would  him  blame  he  did  amis. 
He  leveth  more  than  he  may  do. 
His  paine  is  hard,  ye  may  see  lo  : 
And  love  in  no  wise  would  consent 
That  ye  have  power  to  repent. 
For  though  that  quicke  ye  would  him  slo^ 
Fro  love  his  herte  may  nat  go. 

"  Now  Bwete  sir,  it  is  your  ease 
Him  for  to  anger  or  disease. 
Alas,  what  may  it  you  avaunce 
To  doen  to  him  so  great  greavaunce  I 
What  worship  is  it  againe  him  take. 
Or  on  your  man  a  werre  make, 
Sith  he  so  lowly  every  wise 
Is  ready,  as  ye  lust  devise  I 
If  Love  have  caught  him  in  his  laaa, 
You  for  to  beye  in  every  caas, 
And  been  your  subject  at  your  will. 
Should  ye  therefore  willen  him  ill  t 
Ye  shuld  him  spare  more  all  out, 
Than  him  that  Lb  both  proud  and  stout : 
Courtesie  would  that  ye  suocoure 
Hem  that  been  meeke  under  your  cure  : 
His  herte  is  hard  that  woll  not  meeke^ 
Whan  men  of  meekenesse  him  beseeke." 

«  This  is  certaine,"  saied  Pitie, 
«<  We  see  oft  that  humilitie. 
Both  ire,  and  also  felonie 
Yenquishetli,  and  also  malanchollie. 
To  stonde  forth  in  such  duresse 
This  crueltie  and  wickednesse : 
Wherefore  I  pray  you,  sir  Daungere 
For  to  maintaine  no  longer  here 
Such  cruell  warre  againe  your  SDan, 
As  wholly  yours  as  ever  he  can. 
Nor  that  ye  worchen  no  more  wo 
Upon  this  caitife  that  languisheth  so^ 
Which  woll  no  more  to  you  trespaoe. 
But  put  him  whoUy  in  your  grace : 
His  offence  ne  was  but  lite. 
The  god  of  love  it  was  to  wite. 
That  he  your  thrall  so  greatly  is. 
And  if  ye  harme  him  ye  doen  amis. 
For  he  hath  had  fiill  hard  pennaanoe^ 
Sith  that  ye  reft  him  thaqnaintannee, 
Of  Bialacoil,  his  roost  joie, 
Which  all  his  paines  might  aceoie : 
He  was  before  annoyed  sore, 
But  tluui  ye  doubled  him  well  more^ 
For  ho  of  blisse  hath  been  foil  bare. 
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Sith  Biftlacoil  was  fro  him  fare : 
LoTe  hath  to  him  great  difitreesey 
He  hath  no  need  of  more  duresse : 
Voideth  from  him  your  ire  I  rede. 
Ye  may  not  winnen  in  this  dede, 
Makeih  Bialaeoil  repaire  againe. 
And  hareth  pitie  upon  his  paine, 
For  Fraunchise  woU,  and  I  Pite, 
That  mercifull  to  him  ye  be, 
And  aith  that  she  and  I  acoorde. 
Hare  upon  him  misericorde. 
For  I  you  pray,  and  eke  moneste, 
Nought  to  refusen  our  requeste  : 
For  he  ia  hard  and  fell  of  tliought. 
That  for  us  two  well  doe  right  nought." 

Daoneer  ne  might  no  more  endure. 
He  meeked  him  unto  measure. 
**  I  woU  in  no  wise,"  saieth  Daungere, 
*  Denie  that  ye  have  asked  here : 
It  were  too  great  uncourtesie, 
I  woll  he  haye  the  companie 
Of  Bialaooil,  as  ye  devise, 
I  woli  him  let  in  no  wise." 

To  Bialaeoil  than  went  in  hie, 
Frannehise,  and  saied  full  curteslie  : 
**  Ye  have  too  long  be  deignous 
Unto  this  lover,  and  daungerous 
Fro  him  to  withdi*aw  your  presence. 
Which  hath  do  to  him  great  offence. 
That  ye  not  would  upon  him  see. 
Wherefore  a  sorrowfull  man  is  hee  : 
Shi4)e  ye  to  pay  him,  and  to  pleas^ 
Of  my  love  if  ye  woll  have  ease. 
Fulfill  his  will,  sith  that  ye  know 
Damiger  is  daunted  and  brought  low 
Through  helpe  of  me  and  of  Pite 
Yoo  dare  no  more  aferde  be." 

•<  I  shall  do  right  as  ye  will " 
Saith  Bialaooii,  <<  for  it  is  skill, 
Sith  Dannger  woll  that  it  so  be : " 
Than  Frannehise  hath  hun  sent  to  me. 

Bialaooil  at  the  beginning 

Sained  me  in  his  comming. 

No  Btranngenesse  was  in  him  scene. 

No  more  than  he  had  wrathed  been. 

As  fiure  semblaunt  than  shewed  he  me, 

And  goodly,  as  afome  did  he. 

And  by  the  honde  without  dout. 

Within  the  haie  right  all  about, 

He  lad  me  with  right  go^d  chere. 

All  environ  the  vergere. 

That  Daungere  had  me  chased  fro  : 

Nor  have  1  leave  over  all  to  go. 

Now  am  1  raised  at  my  devise 

Fro  Hell  onto  Paradise. 

Thus  Bialaeoil  of  gentlenesse 

With  all  his  paine  and  businesse, 

Hath  shewed  me  onely  of  grace 

The  efters  of  the  swote  place. 

I  saw  the  rose  when  I  was  nigh. 
Was  greater  woxen,  and  more  high, 
Freshe,  roddy,  and  faire  of  hew, 
Of  colour  ever  iliche  new  : 
And  whan  I  had  it  long  scene, 
I  saw  that  through  the  leaves  greene. 
The  rooe  spread  to  spannishing. 
To  seene  it  was  a  goodly  thing. 
But  it  ne  was  so  sprede  on  bx«de. 
That  men  within  might  know  the  sede^ 


For  it  covert  was  and  close 

Both  with  the  leaves  and  with  the  rose, 

The  stalke  was  even  and  grene  upright, 

It  was  thereon  a  goodly  sight. 

And  well  the  better  without  wene 

For  the  seede  was  not  sene. 

Full  faire  it  sprad,  the  god  of  bleese, 

For  such  another,  as  I  gesse, 

Aforne  ne  was,  ne  more  vermeile, 

I  was  abawed  for  marveile. 

For  ever  the  fairer  that  it  was, 

The  more  I  am  bounden  in  Loves  laas. 

Long  I  abode  there  sooth  to  say. 

Till  Bialaooil  I  gan  to  pray. 

Whan  that  I  saw  him  in  no  wise 

To  me  wamen  his  servise. 

That  he  me  would  graunt  a  thing. 

Which  to  remember  is  well  fitting  : 

This  is  to  saine,  that  of  his  grace 

He  would  me  yeve  leisure  and  space 

To  me  that  was  so  desirous 

To  have  a  kissing  precious 

Of  the  goodly  fresh  rose. 

That  so  sweetly  smelleth  in  my  nose, 

«  For  if  it  you  displeased  nought, 

I  woll  gladly,  as  I  have  sought. 

Have  a  kiss  thereof  freely 

Of  your  yeft,  for  certainely 

I  woll  none  have  but  by  your  leve. 

So  loth  me  were  you  for  to  greve." 

Hb  saied,  '<  Frend,  so  God  me  spede. 
Of  Chastitie  I  have  such  drede. 
Thou  shouldest  not  warned  be  for  me. 
But  I  dare  not  for  Chastite  : 
Agune  her  dare  I  not  misdo. 
For  alway  biddeth  she  me  so 
To  yeve  no  lover  leave  to  kisse. 
For  who  therto  may  winnen  y  wisse, 
He  of  the  surplus  of  the  praie 
May  live  in  hope  to  get  some  day, 
For  who  so  kissing  may  attaine, 
Of  loves  paine  hath  (sooth  to  saine) 
The  best  and  moste  avenaunt. 
And  earnest  of  the  remenaunt." 

Of  his  answere  I  sighed  sore, 
I  durst  assay  him  tho  no  more^ 
I  had  such  drede  to  greve  him  aye  ; 
A  man  shuld  not  too  much  assaye 
To  chafe  his  friend  out  of  measure. 
Nor  put  his  life  in  aventure  ; 
For  no  man  at  the  first  stroke 
Ne  may  not  fell  downe  an  oke. 
Nor  of  the  reisins  have  the  wine. 
Till  grapes  be  ripe  and  well  afine. 
Be  sore  empressed,  I  you  ensure. 
And  drawen  out  of  the  pressure  : 
But  I  foipeined  wonder  strong. 
Though  tnat  I  abode  right  long 
And  after  the  kisse,  in  paine  and  wo^ 
Sith  I  to  kisse  desired  so  : 
Till  that  renuing  on  my  distresse. 
There  come  Venus  the  goddesse 
(Which  aye  werrieth  Chastite) 
Came  of  her  grace  to  succour  me, 
Whose  might  is  know  feire  and  widei^ 
For  she  is  mother  of  Cupide, 
The  god  of  Love,  blinde  as  stone, 
Tliat  helpeth  lovers  many  one. 
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This  lady  brought  in  her  right  bond 
Of  brenniDg  fire  a  biasing  brond. 
Whereof  the  flame  and  bote  fire 
Hath  many  a  lady  in  desire 
Of  lore  brought,  and  tore  hette, 
And  in  her  servioe  her  herte  is  sette. 
This  lady  was  of  good  entayle. 
Right  wonderfull  of  apparaile, 
By  her  attire  so  bright  and  shene, 
Men  might  perceiye  well  and  sene, 
She  was  not  of  religioun  : 
Nor  I  nill  make  mentioun 
Nor  of  robe,  nor  of  treasour. 
Of  broche,  neither. of  her  ri6h  attoory 
Ne  of  her  girdle  about  her  side. 
For  that  I  n'ill  not  long  abide, 
But  knoweth  well,  that  certainly 
She  was  arraied  richely  ; 
DoToid  of  pride  eertaine  she  was, 
To  Bialacoil  she  went  apaas, 
And  to  him  shortely  in  a  clause 
She  said  :  **  Sir,  what  is  the  cause 
Ye  ben  of  port  so  daungerous 
Unto  this  lover,  and  dainous, 
To  graunt  him  nothing  but  a  kisse  ? 
To  wame  it  him  ye  done  amisse, 
Sith  well  ye  wot,  how  that  bee 
Is  Loves  servaunt,  as  ye  may  see, 
And  hath  beautie,  wherthrough  he  is 
Worthy  of  love  to  have  the  blis  : 
How  he  is  seemely  behold  and  see. 
How  he  is  faire,  how  he  is  free. 
How  he  is  swote  and  debonaire, 
Of  age  young,  lusty,  and  faire. 
There  is  no  lady  so  hautaine, 
Duchesse,  countesee,  ne  chastelaine, 
That  I  nolde  hold  her  ungodly, 
For  to  refuse  him  utterly. 

**  His  breath  is  also  good  and  swete, 
And  eke  his  lips  roddy  and  mete, 
Onely  to  plaine,  and  to  kiss, 
Qraunt  him  a  kisse  of  gentleness. 

<*  His  teeth  am  also  white  and  dene. 
Me  thinketh  wrong  withouten  wene. 
If  ye  now  wame  him,  trusteth  me. 
To  graunt  that  a  kisse  have  he, 
The  lasse  ye  helpe  him  that  ye  haste. 
And  the  more  time  shull  ye  waste." 

Whan  the  flame  of  the  very  brond 
That  Venus  brought  in  her  right  bond. 
Had  Bialacoil  with  his  hete  smete, 
A  none  he  bad  me  withouten  lete, 
Graunt  to  me  the  rose  kisse. 
Than  of  my  paine  I  gan  to  llase. 
And  to  the  rose  anon  went  I, 
And  kissed  it  full  faithfully : 
There  need  no  man  aske  if  I  was  blith. 
Whan  the  savour  soft  and  lith 
Stet>ke  to  mine  herte  without  more, 
And  me  allegged  of  my  sore, 
So  was  I  full  of  jov  and  blisse. 
It  is< faire  such  a  floure  to  kisse. 
It  was  so  swote  and  saverous, 
I  might  not  be  so  anguisbous. 
That  I  mote  glad  and  jolly  be. 
Whan  that  1  remembre  me, 
Yet  ever  among  sootlily  to  saine, 
I  suffer  noie  and  muche  paine. 

Tub  see  may  never  be  so  still. 


That  with  a  little  wind  at  will 
Overwhelme  and  tourae  also. 
As  it  were  wood  in  wawes  go. 
After  the  calme  the  trouble  soone 
Mote  follow,  and  chaunge  as  the  Moone. 

Right  so  fareth  Love,  that  selde  in  one 
Holdeth  his  anker,  for  right  anone 
Whan  they  in  ease  wene  best  to  live. 
They  ben  with  tempest  all  fordrive  : 
Who  aerveth  Love,  can  tell  of  wo. 
The  stoundmele  joy  mOte  overgo. 
Now  he  hurteth,  and  now  he  cureth^ 
For  selde  in  o  point  Love  endureth. 

Now  is  it  right  me  to  proceed, 
How  Shame  gan  meddle  and  take  heed, 
Through  whom  fell  angers  I  have  bade. 
And  how  the  strong  wall  was  made. 
And  the  castle  of  brede  and  length, 
That  god  of  love  wan  with  his  strength ; 
All  this  romance  will  I  set. 
And  for  no  thing  ne  will  I  let. 
So  that  it  liking  to  her  be. 
That  is  the  floure  of  beaute. 
For  she  may  best  my  labour  quitei, 
That  I  for  her  love  shall  endite. 

Wicked  Tongue,  that  the  oovine 
Of  every  lover  can  devine 
Worst,  and  addeth  more  somdele 
(For  wicked  tongue  saith  never  wele) 
To  me  ward  bare  he  right  great  bate. 
Espying  me  early  and  late. 
Till  he  hath  seene  the  great  chore 
Of  Bialacoil  and  me  yfere  : 
He  might  not  his  tongue  withstonde 
Worse  to  reporte  than  he  fonde. 
He  was  so  full  of  cursed  rage ; 
It  sat  him  wele  of  his  linage. 
For  him  an  irous  woman  Imto  ; 
His  tongue  was  filed  sharpe  and  eqnaroi 
Poignaunt  and  right  kervine, 
And  wonder  bitter  in  speaking ; 
For  whan  that  he  me  gan  espy. 
He  swore  r&ffirming  sikerly) 
Betweene  Bialacoil  and  me 
Was  evill  acquaintaunce  and  prive : 
He  spake  thereof  so  folilie, 
That  he  awaked  Jelousie, 
Which  all  afraied  in  his  rising. 
When  that  he  heard  jangling, 
He  ran  anon  as  he  were  wood 
To  Bialacoil  there  that  he  stood. 
Which  had  lever  in  this  caas 
Have  ben  at  Reines  or  Amias, 
For  fote  hote  in  his  fellonie. 
To  him  thus  said  Jelousie  : 
**  Why  hast  thou  ben  so  negligent. 
To  keepen,  whan  I  was  absent. 
This  verger  here  left  in  thy  ward  I 
To  me  thou  haddest  no  regard. 
To  trust  (to  thy  confumon) 
Him  thus,  to  whom  suspection 
I  have  right  great,  for  it  is  nede. 
It  is  well  shewed  by  the  dede. 
Great  iault  in  thee  now  have  I  found. 
By  God  anon  thou  shalt  be  bound* 
And  faste  locken  in  a  toure. 
Without  refuite  or  succours. 

**  Fob  Shame  too  long  hath  be  thee  fro, 
OverBoone  she  was  ago. 
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Whan  thou  hast  lost  hoth  drede  and  fere. 

It  seemed  well  she  was  not  here^ 

She  was  bosie  in  no  wise. 

To  keq»e  thee  and  chastise. 

And  for  to  helpen  Chastiie 

To  keepe  the  roaer,  as  thinketh  me, 

For  then  this  bojr  knave  so  boldly, 

Ne  should  not  have  be  hardy 

In  this  Terge  had  such  game. 

Which  now  me  tumeth  to  great  shame. 


»r 


BiAUiooiL  nist  what  to  say, 
Fall  fitine  he  would  have  fled  away. 
For  feare  have  hid,  nere  that  he 
All  snddainly  tooke  him  with  me : 
And  whan  I  saw  he  had  so. 
This  Jeloosie  take  us  two, 
I  was  astonied,  and  knew  no  rede, 
But  fled  away  for  yery  drede. 

Then  Shame  came  forth  full  simply, 
She  wende  have  trespaeed  full  greatly, 
Hnmbie  of  her  port,  and  made  it  simple. 
Wearing  a  vaile  in  stede  of  wimple, 
As  nonnes  done  in  hir  abbey : 
Beeaoae  her  berte  was  in  affray. 
She  gan  to  speake  within  a  throw 
To  Jelousie,  right  wonder  low. 

First  of  his  grace  she  besought. 
And  said :  ^  Sir,  ne  leveth  nought 
Wicked  Tongue,  that  false  enpie. 
Which  is  so  glad  to  faine  and  lie. 
He  hath  you  made,  through  flattering. 
On  BialacoU  a  false  leasing : 
His  falsenesse  is  not  now  anew. 
It  is  too  long  that  he  him  knew  : 
This  is  not  the  first  daie, 
For  Wicked  Tongue  haUi  custome  aie, 
Yoonge  folkes  to  bewrie. 
And  £alse  lesinga  on  hem  lie. 

"  Yet  ncTertbelesse  I  see  among. 
That  the  soigne  it  is  so  long 
Of  Bialacoil,  hertes  to  lure, 
In  Loves  service  for  to  endura, 
Drawing  soche  folke  him  to, 
That  he  had  nothing  with  to  do, 
Bat  in  soothnease  I  trowe  nought. 
That  Bialacoil  had  ever  in  thought 
To  do  trespace  or  villanie. 
But  for  his  mother  Curtesie 
Hath  taught  him  ever  to  be 
Good  of  aequaintaunce  and  prive. 
For  he  loveth  none  heavinesse. 
Bat  mirth  and  play,  and  all  gladnesse ; 
He  hateth  all  treehous, 
Soleine  folke  and  envious : 
For  ye  weten  how  that  he 
WoU  ever  glad  and  joyfuU  be 
Honestly  with  folke  to  play : 
I  have  be  n^ligent  in  good  fay 
To  chastise  him,  therefore  now  I 
Of  herte  I  crie  you  here  mercy. 
That  I  have  ben  so  recheles 
To  tamen  him  withouten  lees. 
Of  mj  folly  I  me  repent. 
Now  woU  I  hole  set  mine  entent 
To  keepe  both  low  and  still 
Bialacoil  to  do  your  will." 

"  Shame,  Shame  *'  (said  Jelousy) 
'  To  be  bitrashed  grpat  drede  have  I. 

*  Lecherie  hath  eion*be  so  hie 


That  almost  bleared  is  mine  eie, 

No  wonder  is,  if  that  drede  have  I, 

Over  all  reigneth  Lechery, 

Whose  might  groweth  night  and  day. 

Both  in  doyster  and  in  abbay, 

Chastitie  is  werried  over  all, 

Therefore  I  woll  with  siker  wall 

Close  both  roses  and  rosere, 

I  have  too  long  in  this  manere 

Left  hem  unclosed  wilfully : 

Wherefore  I  am  right  inwardly 

Sorrowful  1,  and  repent  me, 

But  now  they  shall  no  longer  be 

Unclosed,  and  yet  I  drede  sore, 

I  shall  repent  ferthermore, 

For  the  game  goeth  all  amis, 

Counsaile  I  must  new  ywis, 

I  have  too  long  ti'usted  thee, 

But  now  it  sh^l  no  lenger  bee  : 

For  he  may  best  in  every  cost 

Deceive  that  men  trusten  most : 

I  see  well  tiiat  I  am  nigh  shent. 

But  if  I  set  my  full  entent 

Remedye  to  purvay : 

Wherefore  close  I  shall  the  way 

From  hem  that  woll  the  rose  espie. 

And  come  to  wait  me  villanie. 

For  in  good  faith  and  in  trouth 

I  woll  not  let  for  no  slouth     ' 

To  live  the  more  in  sikemesse. 

Do  make  anon  a  fortresse. 

Than  close  the  roses  of  good  savour  ; 

In  middes  shall  I  make  a  tour 

To  put  Bialacoil  in  prison. 

For  ever  I  drede  me  of  treason  ; 

I  trow  I  shall  him  keepe  so. 

That  he  shall  have  no  might  to  go 

About  to  make  compagnie 

To  hem  that  thinke  of  villanie, 

Ne  to  no  such  as  hath  ben  here 

Aforne,  and  found  in  him  good  chere. 

Which  ban  assailed  him  to  shend. 

And  with  hir  trowandise  to  blend, 

A  foole  is  eith  to  beguile. 

But  may  I  live  a  little  while. 

He  shall  forthinke  his  faire  semblaunt  " 

And  with  that  word  came  Drede  avaunt| 
Which  was  abashed,  and  in  great  fere, 
Whan  he  wist  Jelousie  was  there. 
He  was  for  drede  in  such  affray, 
That  not  a  worde  durst  he  say, 
But  quaking  stood  full  still  alone 
(Till  Jelousie  his  way  was  gone) 
Save  Shame,  that  him  not  forsoke, 
Both  Drede  and  she  full  sore  quoke. 
That  at  last  Drede  abraide. 
And  to  his  cousin  Shame  saide. 

**  Shame"  (he  said)  '<  in  soothfastnesse. 
To  me  it  is  great  heavinesse. 
That  the  noise  so  ferre  is  go. 
And  the  slaunder  of  us  two : 
But  sithe  that  it  is  befall, 
We  may  it  not  againe  call. 
When  once  sprung  is  a  fame  : 
For  many  a  yeare  withouten  blame 
We  have  ben,  and  many  a  day, 
For  many  an  April  and  many  a  May 
We  lian  passed,  not  ashamed. 
Till  Jelousie  hath  us  blamed 
Of  mistinist  and  suspection 
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Causelesse,  without  encheson : 
Go  we  to  Daunger  hastely, 
And  let  us  shew  him  openly, 
That  he  hath  not  aright  wrought. 
Whan  that  he  set  not  his  thought 
To  keepe  better  the  purprise  ; 
In  his  doing  he  is  not  wise. 
He  hath  to  us  do  great  wrong, 
That  hath  suffred  now  so  long 
Bialaooil  to  have  his  will 
All  his  lustes  to  fulfill : 
He  must  amend  it  utterly, 
Or  els  shall  he  villanously 
Exiled  be  out  of  this  lond : 
For  he  the  warre  nuiy  not  withstond 
Of  Jelousie,  nor  the  greefe, 
Sith  Bialacoil  b  at  mischeefe." 

To  Daunger,  Shame  and  Drede  anon 
The  right  way  ben  gon  : 
The  chorle  they  founde  hem  afome 
Ligging  under  an  hawthome. 
Under  his  head  no  pillow  was. 
But  in  the  stede  a  trusse  of  gras : 
He  slombred,  and  a  nappe  he  toke, 
Till  Shame  pitously  him  shoke. 
And  great  manace  on  him  gan  make. 

**  Why  sleepest  thou  when  thou  should  wake^ 
(Quod  Shame)  «  thou  dost  us  villanie, 
Who  trusteth  thee,  he  doth  follie^ 
To  keepe  roses  or  bothums 
When  they  be  faire  in  hir  seasons : 
Thou  art  woxe  too  familiere 
Where  thou  should  be  straunge  of  chere, 
Stout  of  thy  port,  ready  to  greve : 
Thou  doest  great  folly  for  to  leve 
Bialacoil  here  in  to  call 
The  yonger  man  to  shenden  us  all : 
Though  that  thou  sleepe,  we  may  here. 
Of  Jelousie  great  noise  here, 
Art  thou  now  late,  rise  up  and  hye. 
And  stop  soone  and  deliverlye 
All  the  gaps  of  the  hay  ; 
Do  no  favour  I  thee  pray : 
It  falleth  nothing  to  thy  name. 
To  make  fair  semblant,  were  thou  mayst  blame 

*'  If  Bialacoil  be  sweet  and  free, 

Dogged  and  fell  thou  shuldest  l^e, 

Froward  and  outragious  ywis, 

A  chorle  chauugeth  that  curteis  is : 

This  hare  I  heiml  oft  in  saying, 

That  man  may  for  no  daunting 

Make  a  sparhauke  of  a  bosarde : 

All  men  hold  thee  for  musarde. 

That  debonaire  have  founden  thee, 

It  sitteth  thee  nought  curteis  to  bee, 

To  do  men  pleasaunce  or  servise, 

In  thee  it  is  recreaundise  : 

Let  thy  werkes  ferre  and  nere 

Be  like  thy  name,  which  is  Daungere.*'  ' 

Then  all  abashed  in  shewing, 
Anon  spake  Drede,  right  thus  saying, 
And  said,  <<  Daunger,  I  drede  me, 
That  thou  ne  wolt  besie  be 
To  keepe  that  thou  hast  to  keepe. 
When  thou  shuldest  wake,  thou  art  asleepe : 
Thou  shalt  be  grooved  certainely, 
If  thee  aspie  Jeloosy, 


Or  if  he  finde  thee  in  blame. 
He  hath  to  day  assailed  Shame, 
And  chased  away  with  great  manace 
Bialacoil  out  of  tiiis  place, 
And  Bwcareth  shortly  that  he  shall 
Enclose  him  in  a  sturdy  wall ; 
And  all  is  for  thy  wickednesse. 
For  that  thee  faileth  straungenesse  ; 
Thine  herte  I  trow  be  failed  all ; 
Thou  shalt  repent  in  special!, 
If  Jelousie  the  soothe  knew, 
Thou  shalt  forthinke,  and  sore  rew." 

With  that  the  chorle  his  clubbe  gan  shake, 
Frouning  his  eyen  gan  to  make. 
And  hidous  chore,  as  man  in  rage. 
For  ire  he  brent  in  his  visage  : 
Whan  that  he  heard  him  blamed  so, 
He  said,  **  Out  of  my  witte  I  go. 
To  be  discomfite  I  have  great  wrong, 
Certes,  I  have  now  lived  too  long, 
Sith  I  may  not  this  closer  keepe. 
All  quicke  I  would  be  dolven  deepe. 
If  any  man  shall  more  repaire 
Into  this  garden  for  foule  or  faire. 
Mine  herte  for  ire  gothe  afere^ 
That  I  let  any  entre  here, 
I  have  doe  folly  new  I  see. 
But  now  it  shall  amended  be^ 
Who  setteth  foot  here  any  more. 
Truly  he  shall  repent  it  sore. 
For  no  man  more  into  this  place 
Of  me  to  enter  shall  have  grace. 
Lever  I  had  with  swerdes  twaine. 
Throughout  mine  herte,  in  every  value 
Forced  to  be,  with  many  a  wound. 
Than  slouth  should  in  me  be  found  : 
From  henceforth  by  night  or  day, 
I  shall  defend  it  if  I  may 
Withouten  any  exception 
Of  eache  manner  condition, 
And  if  I  it  any  man  graunt, 
Holdeth  me  for  recreaunL" 

Then  Daunger  on  his  feet  gan  stond. 

And  hent  a  burden  in  his  bond. 

Wroth  in  his  ire  ne  left  he  nought. 

But  through  the  verger  he  hath  sought. 

If  he  might  find  hole  or  trace, 

Where  through  that  me  mote  forth  by  pace, 

Or  any  gappe,  he  did  it  close, 

That  no  man  might  touch  a  rose 

Of  the  roser  all  about. 

He  shetteth  every  man  without. 

Thus  day  by  day  Daunger  is  wers, 
More  wonderfull  and  more  divers, 
And  feller  eke  than  ever  he  was. 
For  him  full  oft  I  sing  alas. 
For  I  ne  may  nought  through  his  ire 
Recover  that  I  most  desire  ; 
Mine  herte  alas  well  brest  atwo. 
For  Bialacoil  I  wratlied  so  : 
For  certainly  in  every  member 
I  quake,  when  I  me  remember 
Of  the  bothum,  which  I  would 
Full  oft  a  day  scene  and  behold. 
And  when  I  ihinke  upon  the 
And  how  muche  joy  and  blisse, 
I  had  through  the  savour  swete. 
For  want  of  it  I  grone  and  grete : 
Me  thinketh  I  fele  yet  in  my  noae 
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The  Bwete  saTonr  of  the  rose. 

And  now  I  wote  that  I  mote  go 

So  ferre  the  fresh  flonres  fro, 

To  me  full  welcome  were  the  death, 

Abeenee  thereof  (alas)  me  sleeth. 

For  whylome  with  this  roee,  alas, 

I  toached  nose,  mo*ith,  and  face, 

Bnt  now  the  death  I  must  abide  ; 

But  LoTe  consent  another  tide, 

That  ones  I  touch  may  and  kisse, 

I  trow  my  paine  shall  never  lisse  ; 

Thereon  is  all  my  covetise. 

Which  brent  my  heart  in  many  wise. 

Now  shall  repaire  againe  sighing. 

Long  watch  on  nights,  and  no  sleeping, 

Thooght  in  wishing,  turment,  and  wo. 

With  many  a  turning  to  and  fro. 

That  halfe  my  paine  I  caimot  tell, 

For  i  am  fallen  into  Hell, 

Fivrn  panwlise  and  wealth,  the  more 

My  tnrment'greveth  more  and  more, 

Annoyeth  now  the  bittemesse. 

That  I  tofome  have  felt  sweetnesse. 

And  Wicked  Tongue,  through  his  falshede, 

Gauseth  all  mv  wo  and  drede. 

On  me  he  lieth  a  pitous  charge. 

Because  his  tongue  was  too  large. 

Now  it  is  time  shortly  that  I 
Tell  yoa  something  of  Jelousie, 
That  was  in  great  suspection  : 
About  him  Idt  he  no  mason, 
That  stone  could  hiy,  ne  querrour. 
He  hired  hem  to  make  a  tour  : 
And  first  the  roses  for  to  keepe, 
Aboat  hem  made  he  a  ditch  deepe. 
Right  wonder  large,  and  also  brode. 
Upon  the  whiche  also  stode 
Of  squared  stone  a  sturdy  wall. 
Which  on  a  eragge  was  founded  all. 
And  right  great  uicknesse  eke  it  bare, 
About  It  was  founded  square 
An  hundred  iadome  on  every  side. 
It  was  all  liche  long  and  wide, 
Least  any  time  it  were  assailcni. 
Full  well  about  it  was  battailed, 
And  round  environ  eke  were  set 
Full  many  a  rich  and  faire  toumet. 
At  every  comer  of  this  wall 
Was  set  a  tour  full  prindpall. 
And  everiche  had  without  iable 
A  portcullise  defensable 
To  keepe  off  enemies,  and  to  greve. 
That  there  hir  force  would  preve. 

And  eke  amidde  this  purprise 
Was  made  a  tour  of  great  maistrise, 
A  &irer  sangh  no  man  with  sight, 
Large  and  inde,  and  of  great  might, 
They  dradde  none  assaut. 
Of  ginne,  gonne,  nor  skaffaut. 
The  tempmre  of  the  mortere 
Was  made  of  liquor  wonder  dere, 
Of  qnicke  lime  persaunt  and  egre. 
The  which  was  tempred  with  vinegre. 

The  stone  was  hard  of  adamaunt. 
Whereof  they  made  the  foundeniaunt, 
The  tonre  was  round  made  in  compas. 
In  all  this  world  no  richer  was, 
Ne  better  ordained  therewithall. 
About  the  tour  was  made  a  wall. 
So  that  betwixt  that  and  the  tour^ 


Roses  were  set  of  sweet  savour. 
With  many  roses  that  they  here. 
And  eke  within  the  castle  were 
Springolds,  gonnes,  bowes,  and  archers. 
And  eke  about  at  comers 
Men  seine  over  the  wall  stond 
Great  engines,  who  were  nere  bond, 
And  in  the  kernels  here  and  there. 
Of  arbhwters  great  plentie  were. 
None  armour  might  hir  stroke  withstond. 
It  were  folly  to  prease  to  bond  ; 
Without  the  diche  were  listes  made. 
With  wall  battailed  large  and  brade, 
For  men  and  horse  should  not  attaino 
Too  nigh  the  diche  over  the  plaine. 
Thus  Jelousie  hath  environ 
Sette  about  his  gamison 
With  walles  round,  and  diche  deepe, 
Onely  the  roser  for  to  keepe. 
And  Daunger  early  and  late 
The  keyes  kept  of  the  utter  gate. 
The  which  opened  toward  the  east, 
And  he  had  with  him  at  least 
Thirtie  servants  echone  by  name. 

That  other  gate  kept  Shame, 
Which  opened,  as  it  was  couth, 
Toward  the  parte  of  the  south, 
Serseaunts  assigned  were  her  to 
Full  many,  her  will  for  to  do. 
Than  Drede  had  in  her  baillie 
The  keeping  of  the  oonstablerie, 
Toward  the  north  I  understond. 
That  opened  upon  the  left  hond. 
The  which  for  nothing  may  be  sure. 
But  if  she  doe  busie  cure 
Early  on  morrow  and  also  late, 
Strongly  to  shette  and  barre  the  gate : 
Of  every  thing  that  she  mav  see, 
Drede  is  aferde,  where  so  she  bee, 
For  with  a  puife  of  little  wind, 
Drede  is  astonied  in  her  mind, 
Therefore  for  stealing  of  the  rose, 
I  rede  her  nat  the  yate  unclose, 
A  foules  flight  would  make  her  flee, 
And  eke  a  shaddow  if  she  it  see. 

Than  Wicked  Tongue  full  of  envie. 
With  souldiours  of  Normandie, 
As  he  that  causeth  all  debate. 
Was  keeper  of  the  fourth  gate. 
And  also  to  the  tother  three. 
He  went  full  ofte  for  to  see. 
When  his  lotto  was  to  walke  a  night. 
His  instrumentes  would  he  dight. 
For  to  blowe  and  make  soune, 
Ofter  than  he  hath  enchesoune. 
And  walken  oft  upon  the  wall, 
Comers  and  wickettes  over  all. 
Full  narrow  searchen  and  espie  ; 
Though  he  nought  fond,  yet  would  he  Ik 
Disoordaunt  ever  fro  armonie, 
And  dissoned  from  melodie, 
Controve  he  would,  and  foule  faile, 
With  homepipes  of  Comewaile. 
In  flo3rtes  made  he  discordaunce, 
And  in  his  musicke  with  mischaunee^ 
He  would  seine  with  notes  newe. 
That  he  fond  no  woman  trew, 
Ne  that  he  saw  never  in  his  life. 
Unto  her  husbond  a  trew  wife  : 


Ne  none  so  full  of  honeste. 
That  she  nill  laugh  and  merry  be, 
Whan  that  she  heaieth  or  may  espie 
A  man  speaken  of  lecherie. 
Everiche  of  hem  hath  some  vice, 
One  is  dishonest,  another  is  nice. 
If  one  be  full  of  viUanie, 
Another  with  a  Ucorous  eie. 
If  one  be  full  of  wantonnesse, 
Another  is  a  chideresse. 

Thus  Wicked  tong,  God  yeve  him  shame, 
Can  put  hem  everichone  in  blame. 
Without  desert  and  causelessc. 
He  lieth,  though  they  ben  guiltlesse  ; 
I  have  pity  to  seene  the  sorrow. 
That  waketh  both  even  and  morrow. 
To  innocents  doth  such  grevaunce, 
I  pray  Grod  yeve  him  evijl  chaunce, 
That  he  ever  so  busie  is. 
Of  any  woman  to  seine  amis. 

Eke  Jelonsie  God'  confound. 
That  hath  made  a  toure  so  round. 
And  made  about  a  garison, 
To  sette  Bialacoil  in  prison. 
The  which  is  shette  there  in  the  tour. 
Full  long  to  holde  there  sojour, 
There  for  live  in  pennaunce, 
And  for  to  do  him  more  grevaunce. 
Which  hath  ordained  Jelousie, 
An  olde  vecke  for  to  spie 
The  manner  of  his  govemannce. 
The  which  devill  in  her  enfannce 
Had  learned  of  Loves  art. 
And  of  his  plays  tooke  her  part, 
She  was  expert  in  his  servise. 
She  knew  each  wrenche  and  every  giae 
Of  love,  and  every  wile. 
It  was  hard  her  to  beguile. 

Of  Bialacoil  she  tooke  aye  hede, 
That  ever  he  liveth  in  wo  and  drede. 
He  kept  him  coy  and  eke  privee. 
Least  m  him  she  hadde  see 
Any  folly  countenance, 
For  she  knew  all  the  old  daunce. 

And  after  this,  whan  Jelousie 
Had  Bialacoil  in  his  baillie. 
And  shette  him  np  that  was  so  free. 
For  sure  of  him  he  would  bee. 
He  trusteth  sore  in  his  castell, 
The  strong  werke  him  liketh  well, 
He  dradde  nat  that  no  glotons 
Should  steale  his  roses  or  bothoms. 
The  roses  weren  aasnred  all 
Defenced  with  the  strong  wall^ 
Now  Jelousie  full  well  may  be 
Of  drede  devoid  in  liberte. 
Whether  that  he  sleepe  or  wake. 
For  of  his  roses  may  none  be  take. 

But  I  (alas)  now  monme  shall, 

Because  I  was  without  the  wall, 

Full  muche  dole  and  mone  I  made. 

Who  had  wist  what  wo  I  hade, 

I  trow  he  would  have  had  pite, 

Love  too  deare  had  soldo  me  - 

The  good  that  of  his  love  had  I, 

I  went  about  it  all  queintly, 

But  now  through  doubling  of  my  pains 

I  see  he  woll  it  sell  i^aine. 

And  me  a  new  barycaiue  lere^ 


The  which  all  out  the  more  is  dere. 
For  the  sollace  that  I  have  lome, 
Than  I  had  it  never  afome  ; 
Certaine  I  am  full  like  indeed 
To  him  that  cast  in  earth  his  seed. 
And  hath  joy  of  the  new  springing. 
Whan  it  greeneth  in  the  ginning. 
And  is  also  faire  and  fresh  of  floor, 
Lustie  to  seene,  swote  of  odour. 
But  ere  he  it  in  his  sheves  shore. 
May  fall  a  weather  that  shall  it  dere» 
And  make  it  to  fade  and  fall. 
The  stalke,  the  greine,  and  floores  all. 
That  to  the  tiller  is  fordone, 
The  hope  that  he  had  too  soone : 
I  drede  certaine  that  so  fare  I, 
For  hope  and  travaile  sikeriy 
Ben  me  beraft  all  with  a  storme. 
The  floure  nill  seden  of  my  oome, 
For  Love  hath  so  avaunced  me. 
When  I  began  my  privite. 
To  Bialacoil  all  for  to  tell, 
Whom  I  ne  found  froward  ne  fell. 
But  tooke  agree  all  whole  my  play  ; 
But  Love  is  of  so  hard  assay. 
That  all  at  ones  he  reved  me. 
Whan  I  weent  beet  aboven  to  hare  be. 

It  is  of  Love,  as  of  Fortune, 
That  chaungeth  oft,  and  nill  eontnne. 
Which  whyTome  woll  of  folke  smile. 
And  glombe  on  hem  another  while. 
Now  friend,  now  foe,  shalt  her  feele. 
For  a  twinckling  toumeth  her  wheele. 

She  can  writhe  her  head  away. 
This  is  the  concourse  of  her  play, 
She  can  areiae  that  doeth  mourne. 
And  whirle  adoune,  and  overtoume 
Who  sitteth  highest,  but  as  her  lust, 
A  foole  is  he  that  woll  her  trust, 
For  it  is  I  that  am  oome  doun 
Through  charge  and  revolutionn, 
Sith  Bialacoil  mote  fro  me  twin, 
Shette  in  her  prison  yonde  within. 
His  absence  at  mine  nerte  I  fele. 
For  all  my  joy  and  all  mine  hole 
Was  in  him  and  in  the  rose, 
That  but  you  will,  which  him  doeth 
Open,  that  I  may  him  see. 
Love  woll  not  that  I  cured  bee 
Of  the  paines  that  I  endure. 
Nor  of  my  cmell  aventore. 

Ah,  Bialacoil  mine  owne  dere. 
Though  thou  be  now  a  prisonere, 
Keepe  at  least  thine  herte  to  me. 
And  suffer  nat  that  it  daunted  be^ 
Ne  let  not  Jealousie  in  his  rage, 
Putten  thine  heart  in  no  servage. 
Although  he  chastice  thee  without. 
And  make  thy  bodie  unto  him  lou^ 
Have  herte  as  hard  as  Diamaont, 
Stedfast,  and  naught  pliaunt : 
In  prison  though  thy  bodie  bee 
At  large  keepe  thine  herte  free, 
A  true  herte  will  not  plie 
For  no  manaoe  that  it  may  drie. 
If  Jelousie  doeth  thee  paine. 
Quite  him  his  wile  thus  againe, 
To  venge  thee  at  least  in  thought. 
If  other  way  thou  maiest  nought. 
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And  in  this  wise  subtelly 

Woreh^  and  winne  the  maiatrie. 

Bat  yet  I  am  in  great  affray. 

Least  thou  doe  nat  as  I  say, 

I  drsde  thou  canst  me  great  maugre. 

That  thou  emprisoned  art  for  me, 

Bnt  that  nat  for  my  trespas, 

For  throu^  me  never  discovered  was 

Yet  thing  that  ought  be  secre  : 

WeU  more  annoie  is  in  me, 

Than  is  in  thee  of  thismischaunee, 

For  I  endure  more  hard  penaunce 

Than  any  can  saine  or  thinke. 

That  for  the  sorrow  almost  I  sinke. 

Whan  I  remember  me  of  my  wo, 

Full  nigh  out  of  my  witte  I  go. 

Inwud  mine  herte  I  feele  bledl, 
For  eomfortieflse  the  death  I  drede, 
Owe  I  nat  well  to  have  distresse. 
Whan  false,  through  hir  wickednesse, 
And  traitours,  that  am  envious. 
To  noien  me  be  so  ooragious. 

Ah,  Bialacoil  full  well  I  see. 
That  they  hem  shape  to  deceive  thee. 
To  make  thee  buxom  to  hir  law. 
And  with  hir  eorde  thee  to  draw 
Where  so  hem  lust,  right  at  hir  will, 
I  drede  they  have  thee  brought  theretill : 
Without  comfort,  the  thought  me  slceth. 
This  game  would  bring  me  to  my  death. 
For  if  your  good  will  I  lese, 
I  mote  be  d^d,  I  may  not  cheee. 
And  if  that  thou  foryete  me, 
Mine  herte  shall  never  in  liking  b^ 
Nor  elswhere  find  sollace. 
If  I  be  pot  out  of  your  grace. 
As  it  shall  never  ben  I  hope, 
Than  should  I  fall  in  wannope. 

Alaa,  in  wanhope,  nay  parde, 
For  I  woU  never  dispaired  be ; 
If  Hope  me  laile,  than  am  I 
Unnaidous  and  unworthy ; 
In  Hope  I  woll  comforted  be. 
For  Love,  when  he  betaught  her  me, 
Saied,  that  Hope  where  so  I  go, 
Shonld  aye  be  relees  to  my  wo. 

But  what  and  she  my  bales  bete, 
And  be  to  me  curteb  and  swete  t 
She  is  in  nothing  full  certaine, 
Lovers  she  put  m  full  great  paine, 
And  makeih  hem  wiUi  wo  to  dele. 
Her  fairs  beheste  deceiveth  fele. 
For  she  woll  behote  sikerly. 
And  fiulen  alter  utterly. 

Ah,  that  is  a  full  noyous  thing. 
For  many  a  lover  in  loving 
Hangeth  upon  her,  and  trusteth  fast. 
Which  lese  hir  travaile  at  the  last 

Of  thing  to  conunen  she  wot  right  nought. 
Therefore  if  it  be  wisely  sought. 
Her  ooonaaile  follie  is  to  take. 
For  many  times,  when  she  woll  make 
A  full  good  sillogisme,  I  drede. 
That  afterward  fiiere  shall  indede 
Follow  an  evill  conclusion. 
This  put  me  in  confusion. 
For  many  times  I  have  it  seene, 
That  many  have  beguiled  beene. 
For  trust  that  they  have  set  in  hope, 
Which  fell  hem  afcerwud  a  slope. 


But  natbelesse  yet  gladly  she  would. 
That  he  that  woll  him  with  her  hold. 
Had  all  times  her  purpose  elere. 
Without  deceit  any  where, 
That  she  desireth  sikerly  ; 
Whan  I  her  blamed,  I  did  folly ; 
But  what  availeth  her  good  wUl, 
Whan  she  ne  may  staunch  my  stound  ill, 
That  helpeth  little  that  she  may  do, 
Or  take  behest  unto  my  wo : 
And  heste  certaine  in  no  wise. 
Without  yfete  is  not  to  preise. 

When  heste  and  deed  asunder  vai7. 
They  doen  a  great  contrary  ; 
Thus  am  I  posted  up  and  doun 
With  dole,  thought,  and  confusioun, 
Of  my  desease  were  is  no  number, 
Daunger  and  Shame  me  encumber, 
Drede  also,  and  Jelousie, 
And  Wicked  Tongue  full  of  envie. 
Of  which  the  sharpe  and  cruell  ire 
Full  oft  me  put  in  great  mature  ; 
They  have  my  joie  fully  let, 
Sith  Bialacoil  they  have  beshet 
Fro  me  in  prison  wickedly, 
Whom  I  love  so  entierly. 
That  it  woll  my  bane  beid. 
But  I  the  sooner  may  him  see. 

And  yet  moreover  worst  of  all. 
There  is  set  to  keepe,  foule  her  befall, 
A  rimpled  vecke  ferre  ronne  in  rage, 
Frouning  and  yellow  in  her  visage, 
Which  in  await  lieth  day  and  night, 
That  none  of  him  may  have  a  sight. 

Now  mote  my  sorrow  enforced  be. 
Full  sooth  it  18,  that  Love  yafe  me 
Three  wonder  yeftes  of  his  grace. 
Which  I  have  lome,  now  in  this  place, 
Sith  they  ne  male  without  drede 
Helpen  but  little,  who  taketh  hede  : 
For  her  availeth  no  Sweet  Thought, 
And  Sweet  Speech  helpeth  right  nought. 
The  third  was  called  Sweet  Looking, 
That  now  la  lome  without  losing. 

Yeftes  were  faire,  but  nat  for  thy 
They  helpe  me  but  simply, 
But  Bialacoil  loosed  bee 
To  gone  at  large  and  to  be  free, 
For  him  my  life  lieth  all  in  dout, 
But  if  he  come  the  rather  out 

Alas,  I  trow  it  woll  nat  beene. 
For  how  should  I  evermore  him  seene  1 
He  may  nat  out,  and  that  is  wrong. 
Because  the  toure  is  so  strong, 
How  should  he  out,  or  by  whose  prowcsee 
Of  80  strong  a  forteresse  I 

By  me  certaine  it  nill  be  do, 
God  wote  1  have  no  wit  thereto. 
But  well  I  wote  I  was  in  rage. 
When  I  to  Love  did  homage  ; 
Who  was  the  cause  (in  soothfastnesse) 
But  her  selfe  dame  Idlenesse  t 
Which  me  conveide  through  faire  praiere 
To  enter  into  that  faire  vergere  : 
She  was  to  blame  me  to  leve. 
The  which  now  doeth  me  sore  grove, 
A  fooles  word  is  nought  to  trow, 
Ne  worth  an  apple  for  to  low. 
Men  should  hem  suibbe  bitterly, 
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At  prime  tempa  of  his  folly  : 
I  was  a  foole,  and  she  me  leved, 
Through  whom  I  am  right  nought  releved. 
She  accomplished  all  my  will. 
That  now  me  greveth  wonder  ill. 

Reason  me  saied  what  should  fall, 
A  foole  my  selfe  I  may  well  call. 
That  love  aside  I  had  not  laied, 
And  trowed  that  dame  Reason  saied. 
Reason  had  both  skill  and  right, 
When  she  me  blamed  with  all  her  might 
To  meddle  of  love,  that  hath  me  shent, 
But  eertaine  now  I  well  repent. 

AifD  should  I  repent  I    Nay  parde, 

A  false  traitonr  then  should  I  be, 

The  devils  engins  would  me  take. 

If  I  Love  would  forsake. 

Or  Bialacoil  falsly  betray. 

Should  I  at  mischeefe  hate  him  I  nay, 

Sith  he  now  for  his  courtesie 

Is  in  prison  of  Jelousie  ; 

Courtesie  eertaine  did  he  me, 

So  much,  that  it  may  not  y olden  be. 

When  he  the  haie  passen  me  lete. 

To  kisse  the  rose,  faire  and  swete. 

Should  I  therefore  conne  him  maugre  ? 

Nay  certainely,  it  shall  nat  be. 

For  Love  shall  never  (yeve  God  will) 

Here  of  me,  through  word  or  will, 

Offence  or  complaint  more  or  lesse, 

Neither  of  Hope  nor  Idlenesse  : 

For  certes,  it  were  wrong  that  I 

Hated  hem  for  hir  courtesie. 

There  is  not  els,  but  suffer  and  thinke. 

And  waken  whan  I  should  winke. 

Abide  in  hope,  till  Love  through  chaunce 

Send  me  succour  or  allegeaunce, 

Ezpectaunt  aye  till  I  may  mete, 

To  getten  mercie  of  that  swete. 

Whilome  I  thinke  how  Love  to  mee 
Saied  he  would  take  at  gree 
My  service,  if  nnpatience 
Caused  me  to  doen  offence  : 
He  saied, "  In  thauke  I  shall  it  take, 
And  high  maister  eke  thee  make, 
If  wickednesse  ne  reve  it  thee, 
But  soone  I  trow  that  shall  nat  bee." 
These  were  his  wordes  by  and  by. 
It  seemed  he  loved  me  truely. 

Now  is  there  not  but  serve  him  wele. 
If  that  I  thinke  his  thanke  to  fele, 
My  good,  mine  harme,  lithe  hole  in  me. 
In  Love  may  no  defaut  be. 
For  true  Love  ne  failed  never  man  : 
Soothly  the  fante  mote  needs  than 
As  Grod  forbide,  be  found  in  me. 
And  how  it  commeth,  I  cannot  see. 
Now  let  it  gone  as  it  may  go, 
Whether  Love  woU  succour  me  or  bIo, 
He  may  do  hole  on  me  his  will, 
I  am  so  sore  bound  him  till. 
From  his  service  I  may  not  flene. 
For  life  and  death  withouten  wene 
Is  in  his  bond,  I  may  nat  chese, 
He  may  me  doe  both  winne  and  lose, 
And  sith  so  sore  he  doth  me  greve. 
Yet  if  my  lust  he  would  acheve. 
To  Bialacoil  goodly  to  be^ 


I  yeve  no  force  what  fell  on  me  : 
For  though  I  die,  as  I  mote  nede, 
I  pray  Love  of  his  goodlyhede. 
To  Bialacoil  doe  gentlenesse, 
For  whom  I  live  in  such  distresM, 
That  I  mote  dien  for  penaunoe. 
But  first,  without  repentaunce, 
I  well  me  confesse  in  good  entent. 
And  make  in  hast  my  testament, 
As  lovers  doen  that  feelen  smart : 
To  Bialacoil  leave  I  mine  herte 
All  hole,  without  departing. 
Or  doublenesse  of  repenting. 

OOMENT  &AISON  VIBNT  A   L*AMAlfT, 

Thus  as  I  made  mv  passage 
In  compUiilt,  and  m  crueU  rage. 
And  I  not  where  to  finde  a  leche. 
That  couth  unto  mine  helping  eche, 
Suddainely  againe  comen  doun 
Out  of  her  toure  I  saw  Reasoun, 
Discreet  and  wise,  and  full  pleasaunt. 
And  of  her  port  full  avenaunt ; 
The  right  waie  she  tooke  to  me, 
Which  stood  in  gret  perplexite 
That  was  poshed  in  every  side. 
That  I  n'ist  where  I  might  abide. 
Till  she  demurely  sad  of  chere 
Saied  to  me  as  she  came  nere. 

<<  Mine  owne  friend,  art  thoa  greved. 
How  is  this  quarrell  yet  atcheved 
Of  Loves  side  t    Anone  me  tell, 
Hast  thou  not  yet  of  love  thy  fill! 
Art  thou  nat  wearie  of  thy  service 
That  thee  hath  in  suche  wise  1 

«  What  joy  hast  thou  in  thy  loving  f 
Is  it  sweet  or  bitter  thing  t 
Canst  thou  yet  chese,  let  me  see. 
What  best  thy  succour  might  bee  1 

**  Thou  servest  a  full  noble  lord. 
That  maketh  thee  thrall  for  thy  reward. 
Which  aye  reneweth  thy  tourment, 
With  folly  so  he  hath  thee  blent ; 
Thou  fell  in  mischeefe  thilke  day. 
When  thou  diddest  the  sooth  to  say 
ObeiBaunce  and  eke  homage 
Thou  wroughtest  nothing  as  the  sage  ; 
When  thou  became  his  liege  man. 
Thou  diddest  a  great  foUie  than  ; 
Thou  wistest  nat  what  fell  thereto, 
With  what  lord  thou  haddest  to  do. 
If  tiiou  haddest  him  well  know 
Thou  haddest  nought  be  brought  so  low. 
For  if  thou  wiste  what  it  were, 
Thou  n'oldest  serve  him  halfe  a  yere, 
Nat  a  weeke,  nor  halfe  a  day, 
Ne  yet  an  houre  without  delay  : 
Ne  never  yloved  paramours. 
His  lordship  is  so  full  of  shours : 
Knowest  him  ought  1" 

L'amaumt.  "  Ye,  dame,  porde." 

Raisouk.  "Nay.nay."  L'amaukt.  «  Yes  I." 
Raisoun.  **  Wherefore  let  see." 

L'ahaumt.  <<  Of  that  he  saied  I  should  be 
GUd  to  have  such  lord  as  he 
And  maister  of  such  seignorie.*' 
Raisovn.  "  Knowest  him  no  more  !  ** 
L'amaunt.  *<  Nay,  certes,  I, 

Save  that  he  yafe  me  rules  there, 
And  went  his  way  I  nist  where. 
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And  I  abode  bound  in  ballaunce, 
Lo  there  a  noble  cognisaunoe." 

RAISOUN. 

^  Birr  I  woU  that  thou  know  him  now 

Ginning  and  end,  sithe  that  thou 

Art  8o  anguiahouB  and  mate, 

Disfigured  out  of  astate, 

There  may  no  wreche  have  more  of  wo, 

Ne  eaitife  none  enduren  so, 

It  were  to  eyery  man  sitting, 

Of  his  lord  have  knowledging  : 

For  if  thou  knew  him  out  of  dout, 

Li^tly  thou  shouldest  scapen  out 

Of  thjr  prison  that  marreth  thee." 

l'amauiit. 

*  Yba  dame  stth  my  lord  is  hee. 
And  I  his  man  made  with  mine  bond, 
I  would  right  faine  understond 
To  knowe  of  what  kind  he  be. 
If  any  would  enforme  me." 

BAI80UN. 

*■  I  WOULD  "  (saied  Reason)  **  thee  lere, 
Sith  thou  to  ieame  hast  such  desire. 
And  shewe  thee  withouten  fable 
A  thing  that  is  not  demonstrable ; 
Thou  uialt  withouten  science, 
And  know  withouten  experience 
The  thing  that  mav  not  knowen  bee, 
Ne  wist  ne  sheweth  in  no  degree, 
Thou  maiest  the  sooth  of  it  not  witten, 
Though  in  thee  it  were  written, 
Thou  sbalt  not  knowe  thereof  more, 
While  thou  art  ruled  by  his  lore. 
But  unto  him  that  love  woll  flie. 
The  knotte  may  unlosed  be. 
Which  hath  to  thee,  as  it  is  found, 
So  long  to  knitte  and  not  unbound. 
Now  set  well  thine  entention, 
To  heare  of  love  the  description. 

**  LoTB  it  is  an  hatefnll  pees, 

A  free  acquitaunce  without  relees, 

And  through  the  fret  full  of  falshede, 

A  sikemesse  all  set  in  drede. 

In  herte  is  a  despairing  hope, 

And  foil  of  hope  it  is  wanho|)e. 

Wise  woodneeee,  and  void  reasoun, 

A  Bwete  perill  in  to  droun, 

An  heavie  burthen  light  to  beare, 

A  wicked  wawe  away  to  weare. 

It  is  Carybdis  perillous. 

Disagreeable  and  gracious, 

It  is  diseordaunce  that  can  accoinl, 

And  aooordaunoe  to  discord. 

It  is  conning  without  science, 

Wisedome  without  sapience, 

Witte  without  discretion, 

Havoire  without  possession ; 

It  is  like  heale  and  hole  sickenessc, 

A  trust  drowned  and  dronkennessc. 

And  health  full  of  maladie. 

And  eharitie  full  of  envie. 

And  anger  full  of  aboundaunoe, 

And  a  greedie  suffisaunce. 

Delight  right  full  of  heavinesse, 

And  draried  full  of  gUdnesse, 


Bitter  sweetnesse  and  sweet  errour. 

Right  evill  savoured  good  savour, 

Sin  that  pardon  hath  within. 

And  pardon  spotted  without  sin, 

A  paine  also  it  is  joyous. 

And  fellonie  right  pitous. 

Also  play  that  selde  is  stable. 

And  stedfast  right  mevable, 

A  strength  weiked  to  stond  upright. 

And  feeblenesse  full  of  might, 

Witte  unavised,  sage  follie, 

And  joy  full  of  tourmentrie, 

A  laughter  it  is  weepinz  aie. 

Rest  Slat  travaileth  nignt  and  dale, 

Also  a  sweete  Hell  it  is. 

And  a  sorrowfull  Paradis, 

A  pleasaunt  gaile  and  easie  prisoun. 

And  full  of  froste  summer  seasoun. 

Prime  temps  full  of  frostes  white. 

And  May  devoid  of  all  delite. 

With  seer  braunches,  blossoms  ungrene. 

And  new  fruit  filled  with  winter  teiie, 

It  is  a  slowe  may  nat  forbeare, 

Ragges  ribaned  with  gold  to  weare. 

For  also  well  woll  love  be  sette 

Under  ragges  as  rich  rocliette, 

And  eke  as  well  by  amorettcs 

In  mourning  blacke,  as  bright  bumettes, 

For  none  is  of  so  mokell  prise, 

Ne  no  man  founden  so  wise, 

Ne  none  so  high  of  parage, 

Ne  no  man  found  of  witte  so  sage, 

No  man  so  hardie  ne  so  wight, 

Ne  no  man  of  so  mokeil  might. 

None  so  fulfilled  of  bounte. 

That  he  with  love  may  daunted  be  ; 

All  the  worlde  holdeth  this  way. 

Love  maketh  all  to  gone  misway. 

But  it  be  they  of  evill  life, 

Whom  genius  cursed  man  and  wife. 

That  wrongly  werke  againe  nature, 

None  such  I  love,  ne  have  no  cure 

Of  such  as  loves  servaunts  beene, 

Aud  woll  nat  by  my  counsaile  fleene, 

For  I  ne  preise  that  loving, 

Wherthrough  man  at  the  last  ending 

Shall  call  hem  wretches  full  of  wo. 

Love  greveth  hem  and  shendeth  so ; 

But  if  thou  wolt  well  love  eschew, 

For  to  escape  out  of  his  mew. 

And  make  all  whole  the  sorrow  to  slake, 

No  better  counsaile  maiest  thou  take. 

Than  thinke  to  fleen  well  ywis, 

May  nought  helpe  els :  for  wite  thou  this. 

If  thou  flye  it,  it  shall  flye  thee, 

Follow  it,  and  foUowen  shall  it  thee." 

L*AMAUNT. 

When  I  had  heai*d  Reason  sain, 

Whiche  had  spilt  her  speech  in  vain  : 

«  Dame  "  (sayd  I)  « I  dare  well  say 

Of  this  avaunt  me  well  I  may 

That  from  your  schoole  so  deviaunt 

I  am,  that  never  the  more  avaunt 

Right  nought  am  I  through  your  doctrine^ 

I  dull  under  your  discipline, 

I  wote  no  more  than  wist  ever 

To  me  so  contrarie  and  so  fer 

Is  eyerie  thing  that  ye  me  lere. 

And  yet  I  can  it  all  by  pareuere  : 
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Mine  herte  foryeteth  thereof  right  nonght. 

It  is  so  writen  in  my  thought. 

And  deepo  graven  it  is  so  tender 

That  all  by  herte  I  can  it  render, 

And  rede  it  over  communely. 

But  to  my  selfe  lewdest  am  I. 

**  But  sith  ye  love  discriven  so 
And  laeke  and  preise  it  bothe  two 
Defiueth  it  into  this  letter. 
That  I  may  thinke  on  it  the  better : 
For  I  heard  never  defined  here, 
And  wilfully  I  would  it  lere." 

RATSonir. 

''  If  love  be  searched  well  and  sought 
It  is  a  sickenesse  of  the  thought 
Annexed  and  knedde  betwixt  tweine. 
With  male  and  female  with  o  cheine. 
So  freely  that  bindeth,  yet  they  n'ill  twinne, 
Wheder  so  thei'eof  they  lese  or  winne  : 
The  roote  springeth  through  hot  brenning 
Into  disordinate  desiring, 
For  to  kissen  and  embrace. 
And  at  hir  lust  them  to  solace. 
Of  other  thing  love  retcheth  nought 
But  setteth  hir  herte  and  all  hir  thought. 
More  for  delectatioun 
Than  any  procreatioun 
Of  other  fruit  by  engendrure  : 
Which  love,  to  God  is  not  pleasure, 
For  of  hir  bodv  fruit  to  get 
They  yeve  no  force,  they  are  so  set 
Upon  delight  to  play  in  fere. 
And  some  have  also  this  manere. 
To  fainen  hem  for  love  seke, 
Such  love  I  preise  not  at  a  leke. 
For  paramours  they  doe  but  faine. 
To  love  truely  they  disdaine, 
They  falsen  ladies  traitorously. 
And  sweme  hem  othes  utterly. 
With  many  a  leasing,  and  many  a  fable. 
And  all  the  finden  deceivable. 

**  And  when  they  han  hir  lust  getten 
The  bote  ernes  they  all  foryetten  ; 
Women  the  harme  buyen  mil  sore : 
But  men  thus  thinken  evermore. 
The  lasse  harme  is,  so  mote  I  thee. 
Deceive  them,  than  deceived  be. 
And  namely  where  they  ne  may 
Finde  none  other  meane  way  : 
For  I  wote  well  in  soothfastnesse, 
That  who  doeth  now  his  busiuesse 
With  any  woman  for  to  dele. 
For  any  lust  that  he  may  fele. 
But  if  it  be  for  engendrure. 
He  doth  trespasse  I  you  ensure  : 
For  he  should  setten  all  his  will 
To  getten  a  likely  thing  him  till, 
And  to  Bustaine,  if  he  might, 
And  keepe  forth  by  Kindes  right 
His  owne  likenesse  and  semblable : 
For  because  all  is  cornimpable 
And  faile  should  succession 
Ne  were  there  generation. 
Our  sectes  stcnie  for  to  save. 
Whan  father  or  mother  am  in  grave. 
Her  diildren  should,  whan  tlicy  been  dead^ 
Full  diligent  been  in  hir  stead 
To  use  that  worke  on  such  a  wise^ 


That  one  may  through  another  rise. 

Therefore  set  Kinde  therein  delight. 

For  men  therein  should  hem  delight. 

And  of  that  deede  be  not  erke, 

But  ofte  sithes  haunt  that  werke : 

For  none  would  draw  thereof  a  draught 

Ne  were  delight,  which  hath  hem  «aught, 

This  had  subtill  dame  Nature : 

For  none  g^oeth  right  I  thee  ensure 

Ne  hath  entent  hoole  ne  perfite. 

For  hir  desire  is  for  delite, 

The  which  fortened  crease  and  ^e 

The  play  of  love,  for  oft  seeke 

And  thntll  hem  selfe  they  be  so  nice 

Unto  the  prince  of  everie  vice : 

For  of  each  sinne  it  is  the  roote 

UnlefuU  lust,  though  it  be  soote, 

And  of  all  evill  the  racine, 

As  Tullius  can  determine. 

Which  in  his  time  was  full  sage^ 

In  a  books  he  made  of  age. 

Where  that  more  he  praiseth  Elde 

Though  he  be  crooked  and  unwelde^ 

And  more  of  oommendatioun. 

Than  youth  in  his  discriptioun : 

For  youth  set  bothe  man  and  wife 

In  all  perill  of  soule  and  life. 

And  perill  is,  but  men  have  grace. 

The  perill  of  youth  for  to  pace. 

Without  any  death  or  distresses 

It  is  so  full  of  wildnesse. 

So  oft  it  doeth  shame  and  domage 

To  him  or  to  his  linage. 

It  leadeth  man,  now  up  now  doun 

In  mokell  dissolutioun, 

And  maketh  him  love  evill  oompanie, 

And  lead  his  life  disrulilie^ 

And  halt  him  payd  with  none  estate 

Within  himselfe  in  such  debate. 

He  chaungeth  purpose  and  entent. 

And  yalte  into  some  covent. 

To  liven  after  hir  emprise. 

And  leeseth  freedome  and  frauncliis^ 

That  nature  in  him  had  set. 

The  which  againe  he  may  not  get. 

If  he  there  make  his  mansion. 

For  to  abide  profession. 

Though  for  a  time  his  herte  absent 

It  may  not  £ule,  he  shaL  repent. 

And  eke  abide  thilke  day. 

To  leave  his  abite,  and  gone  his  way. 

And  leaseth  his  worship  and  his  name^ 

And  dare  not  come  againe  for  shaoM, 

But  all  his  life  he  doth  so  moume. 

Because  he  dare  not  home  retoume^ 

Freedome  of  kinde  so  lost  hath  he 

That  never  may  recured  be. 

But  that  if  God  him  graunt  grace 

That  he  may,  er  he  hence  paoe^ 

Conteine  under  obedience 

Through  the  vertue  of  patience. 

For  youth  set  man  iu  all  foUie, 

In  unthrift  and  in  ribaudrie. 

In  lecherie,  and  in  outrage, 

So  oft  it  chaungeth  of  courage. 

Youth  ginneth  oft  suche  bargainee 

That  may  not  ende  without  paine. 

1  n  great  perill  is  set  youthhede 

Delight  so  doeth  his  bridell  lede. 

Delight  this  hangeth,  drvde  thee  noa^^ 
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Both  mannes  bodie  and  his  thought, 

Ooely  through  youthes  chambere. 

That  to  doen  evill  is  customere. 

And  of  naught  else  taketh  hede. 

But  onely  folkes  for  to  lede 

Into  disport  and  wildenesse. 

So  is  froward  &om  sadnesse. 

But  e!de  draweth  hem  therefro. 

Who  wote  it  not,  he  may  well  go» 

And  mo  of  them,  that  now  am  old. 

That  whilom  youth  had  in  hold. 

Which  yet  remembreth  of  tender  age 

How  it  him  brought  in  many  a  rage, 

And  many  a  follie  therein  wrought : 

Bat  now  that  elde  hath  him  through  sought 

They  repent  hem  of  hir  follie. 

That  youth  hem  put  in  jeopardie. 

In  perill  and  in  muche  woe^ 

And  made  hem  oft  amisse  to  doe. 

And  sewen  eyill  oompanie 

Riot  and  adToutrie. 

"  But  elde  gan  againe  restrains 

From  such  follie,  and  refraine 

And  set  men  by  her  ordinaunoe. 

In  good  rule  and  ffovemaunce. 

Bat  ewil  she  spendeth  her  serrise. 

For  no  man  woU  her  love,  neither  preise. 

She  is  bated,  this  wote  I  wele. 

Her  acquaintance  would  no  man  fele, 

Ne  han  of  elde  companie, 

Men  hate  to  be  of  her  alie, 

For  no  man  would  becommen  old, 

Ne  die,  when  he  is  young  and  bold. 

And  elde  manraileth  riffht  greatly. 

When  they  remember  hem  Inwardly 

Of  many  a  perillous  emprise 

Which  that  they  wrought  in  sundry  wise, 

HoweTer  they  might  without  blame 

Escape  awaie  without  shame. 

In  youth  without  domage 

Or  reprefe  of  her  linage, 

Loase  of  member,  shedding  of  blood, 

Perill  of  death,  or  loese  of  good. 

Wost  thou  nat  where  youth  abit. 

That  men  so  preisen  in  hir  wit  f 

With  Deiisht  she  halt  sojour, 

For  both  uey  dwellen  in  o  tour. 

As  Umz  M  youth  is  in  season. 

They  dwellen  in  one  mansion : 

Delight,  of  yoath  woU  have  serrise 

To  doe  what  so  he  well  devise. 

And  youth  is  readie  evermore 

For  to  obey,  for  smert  or  sore. 

Unto  Delight,  and  him  o  yeve 

Her  senrise,  while  that  she  may  live. 

**  Where  elde  abitte,  I  woU  thee  tell 
Shortly,  and  no  while  dwell. 
For  tluder  behoveth  thee  to  go 
If  death  in  youth  thee  not  slo : 
Of  this  joomey  thou  mayst  not  faile. 
With  her  Labour  and  Travaile, 
Lodged  been  with  Sorrow  and  Wo, 
That  never  out  of  her  court  go : 
Paine  and  Distresse,  Sickenesse,  and  Ire, 
And  Melaneholly  that  angrie  sire, 
Ben  of  her  paleis  senatonrs, 
Groning  and  grutching,  her  herbegeoors. 
The  day  and  night  her  to  tourment 
With  croell  death  they  her  present. 


And  tellen  her  erlich  and  late 
That  Death  stondeth  armed  at  her  gate : 
Than  bring  they  to  her  remembraunoe 
The  folly  deedes  of  her  enfaunce. 
Which  causen  her  to  moume  in  wo 
That  youth  hath  her  beguiled  so 
Which  sodainly  away  is  hasted. 
She  weeped  the  time  that  she  hath  wasted, 
Complaining  of  the  preteritte. 
And  the  present,  that  nat  abitte. 
And  of  her  olde  vanitee 
That  but  afome  her  she  may  see. 
In  the  future  some  succour. 
To  leggen  her  of  her  dolour 
To  graunt  her  time  of  repentaunoe. 
For  her  sinnes  to  doe  penaunce, 
And  at  the  last  so  her  goveme 
To  winne  the  joy  that  is  eteme. 
Fro  which  goe  backeward  youth  he  made 
In  vanitie  to  drowne  and  wade, 
For  present  time  abideth  nought. 
It  is  more  swift  than  any  thought, 
So  little  while  it  doth  endure 
That  there  n'is  compte  ne  measure. 
^  But  how  that  ever  the  game  go 
Who  list  to  love  joy  and  mirth  also 
Of  love,  be  it  he  or  she, 
Hie  or  lowe  who  it  be. 
In  fruite  they  should  hem  delite, 
Hir  part  they  may  not  else  quit^ 
To  save  hem  selfe  in  honeste. 
And  yet  full  many  one  I  see 
Of  women,  soothly  for  to  saine. 
That  desire  and  would  faine 
The  play  of  love,  they  be  so  wilde 
And  not  covet  to  go  with  childe: 
And  if  with  childe  they  be  perchaunce. 
They  woll  it  hold  a  great  mischaunce. 
But  whatsoever  woe  they  fele, 
They  woll  not  plaine,  but  concele. 
But  if  it  be  any  foole  or  nice. 
In  whome  that  shame  hath  no  justice. 
For  to  delight  each  one  they  draw. 
That  haunt  this  worke  both  hie  and  law. 
Save  such  that  am  worth  right  nought, 
That  for  money  woll  be  bought, 
Such  love  I  preise  in  no  wise. 
Whan  it  is  given  for  covetise  ; 
Ipraise  no  woman,  though  she  be  wood 
That  yeveth  her  selfe  for  any  good 
For  little  should  a  manne  tell 
Of  her,  that  will  her  bodie  sell. 
Be  she  maide,  be  she  wife. 
That  quicke  woll  sell  her  by  her  life. 
How  faire  chere  that  ever  she  make. 
He  is  a  wretch  I  undertake 
That  loved  such  one,  for  sweete  or  soure. 
Though  she  him  called  her  paramoure, 
And  Uugheth  on  him,  and  maketh  him  foost, 
For  certainly  no  suche  beast 
To  be  loved  is  not  worthie 
Or  beare  the  name  of  Druerie, 
None  should  her  please,  but  he  wer  wood. 
That  woll  dispoile  him  of  his  good  : 
Yet  nathelesse  I  woll  not  say 
That  she  for  solace  and  for  play. 
May  a  iewell  or  other  thing 
Take  of  her  loves  free  yeving : 
But  that  she  aske  it  in  no  wise. 
For  drede  of  shame  or  covetise. 
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And  she  of  hen  may  him  certaine 
Without  slaunder  yeTen  againe. 
And  joyne  hir  hearts  togither  bo 
In  love,  and  take  and  yeve  also. 
Trow  not  that  1  woU  hem  twinne, 
When  in  hir  iove  thei*e  in  no  sinne, 
I  woll  that  they  together  go, 
And  done  all  that  they  han  ado. 
As  curte.s  should  and  debonaire. 
And  in  hir  love  beren  hem  faire, 
Without  vice,  both  he  and  she, 
So  that  alway  in  honeste, 
Fro  folly  Love  to  keepe  hem  dcre 
That  brenneth  hertes  with  his  fere, 
And  that  hir  love  in  any  wise, 
Be  devoide  of  covetise. 
Good  love  should  engendred  be 
Of  true  herte,  just,  and  secree, 
And  not  of  such  as  set  hir  thought 
To  have  hir  lust,  and  else  nought : 
So  are  they  caught  in  Loves  laoe, 
Truly  for  bodily  solace. 
Fleshly  delighte  is  so  present 
With  thee,  that  set  all  thine  entent. 
Without  more,  what  should  I  glose. 
For  to  get  and  have  the  rose. 
Which  maketh  thee  so  mate  and  wood 
That  thou  desirest  none  other  good  ; 
But  thou  art  not  an  inch  the  nerre. 
But  ever  abidest  in  sorrow  and  werre. 
As  in  thy  face  it  is  seene. 
It  maketh  thee  both  pale  and  leene, 
Thy  might,  thy  vertue  goeth  away : 
A  sorry  guest  (in  good  fay) 
Thou  harbourest  in  thine  inne 
The  god  of  love  whan  thou  let  inne : 
Wherefore  I  read  thou  shette  him  out, 
Or  he  shall  greve  thee  out  of  dont, 
For  to  thy  profite  it  woll  toume, 
If  he  no  more  with  thee  sojourne. 
In  great  mischiefe  and  sorrow  sonken, 
Ben  hertes,  that  of  love  am  dronken. 
As  thou  peraventure  knowen  shall. 
When  thou  hast  lost  the  time  all. 
And  spent  thy  thought  in  idlenesse. 
In  waste,  and  wofull  lustinesae : 
If  thou  maiest  live  the  time  to  see 
Of  love  for  to  delivered  bee. 
Thy  time  thou  shalt  beweepe  sore 
The  which  never  thou  mayest  restore : 
For  time  lost,  as  men  may  see, 
For  nothing  may  recovered  bee, 
And  if  thou  scape,  yet  at  last, 
Fro  Love  that  hath  thee  so  fast 
Knttte  and  bounden  in  his  lace, 
Certaine  I  hold  it  but  a  grace. 
For  many  one  as  it  b  seine 
Have  lost,  and  spent  also  in  veine 
In  his  servise  without  succour 
Bodie  and  soule,  good,  and  treasour, 
Wit,  and  strength,  and  eke  richesse. 
Of  which  they  had  never  redresse.'* 

l'amant. 

Thus  taught  and  preached  hath  ReaBon, 
But  Love  spilte  her  sermon, 
That  was  so  imped  in  my  thought. 
That  her  doctrine  I  set  at  nought. 
And  yet  ne  sayd  she  never  a  dele, 
That  I  ne  understood  it  wele, 


Word  by  word  the  matter  all. 

But  unto  Love  I  was  so  thrall. 

Which  calleth  over  all  his  praie, 

He  chaseth  so  ray  thought  aie. 

And  holdeth  mine  herte  under  his  sele. 

As  trustie  and  true  as  any  stele  : 

So  that  no  devotion 

Ne  had  I  in  the  sermon 

Of  dame  Reason,  ne  of  her  rede 

I  tooke  no  sojour  in  mine  hede. 

For  all  yede  out  at  one  ere 

That  in  that  other  she  did  lere. 

Fully  on  me  she  lost  her  lore 

Her  speech  me  greeved  wonder  sore. 

That  unto  her  for  ire  I  said 

For  anger,  as  I  did  abraid  : 

"  Dame,  and  is  it  your  will  algate. 

That  I  not  love,  but  that  I  hate 

All  men,  as  ye  me  teach, 

For  if  I  doe  after  your  speach, 

Sith  that  you  seine  love  is  not  good, 

Than  must  I  nodes  say  with  mood 

If  I  it  leve,  in  hatred  aie 

Liven,  and  voide  love  awaie^ 

From  me  a  sinfull  wretch. 

Hated  of  all  that  tetch, 

I  may  not  go  none  other  gate. 

For  either  must  I  love  or  hate. 

And  if  I  hate  men  of  new. 

More  than  love  it  woll  me  rew, ' 

As  bv  your  preching  seemeth  mee, 

For  love  nothing  ne  pnuseth  thee : 

Ye  yeve  good  counsaile  sikerly 

That  precheth  me  all  day,  that  I 

Should  not  loves  lore  alowe. 

He  were  a  foole  woulde  you  not  trowe  ! 

In  speech  also  ye  han  me  taught, 

Another  love  that  knowne  is  naught 

Which  I  have  heard  you  not  reprere. 

To  love  each  other  by  your  leve. 

If  ye  would  diffine  it  mee, 

I  would  gladly  here  to  see. 

At  the  least  if  I  may  lere 

Of  sundrie  loves  the  mancre." 

BAISOK* 

^  Certes  friend,  a  foole  art  thou 

Whan  that  thou  nothing  wilt  allow 

That  I  for  thy  profite  say : 

Yet  woll  I  say  thee  more  in  fay. 

For  I  am  readie  at  the  leest. 

To  accomplish  thy  request. 

But  I  not  where  it  woll  availe. 

In  vaine  peraventure  I  shall  tniTaile : 

Love  there  is  in  sundrie  wise. 

As  I  shall  thee  here  devise. 

**  For  some  love  lefull  is  and  good, 
I  meane  not  that  which  maketh  thee  wood, 
And  bringeth  thee  in  many  a  fitte. 
And  raviuieth  fro  thee  all  thy  witte. 
It  is  so  marvailous  and  queinty 
With  such  love  be  no  more  aquaint 

COMMEMT  &A1S0M  DIFPINI8T  AMITIB. 

^  LovB  of  friendship  also  there  is 
Which  maketh  no  man  done  amis. 
Of  will  knitte  betwixt  two. 
That  woll  not  breake  for  wele  ne  wo. 
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Which  loDg  is  likely  to  contune, 
Whan  will  and  goods  been  in  communey 
Grounded  by  Gods  ordinaunce, 
Hoole  without  discordaunce, 
With  hem  holding  commaunce 
Of  all  her  good  in  charite. 
That  there  be  none  exceptioun. 
Through  chaungine  of  ententioun, 
That  each  helpe  ower  at  her  nede, 
And  wisely  hele  both  word  and  dede, 
True  of  meaning,  devoide  of  slouth. 
For  wH  is  nought  without  trouth  : 
So  that  the  tone  dare  all  his  thought 
Saine  to  his  friend,  and  spare,  nought. 
As  to  himself e  without  dreding, 
To  be  discovered  by  wreiyng. 
For  glad  is  that  conjunction. 
Whan  there  is  none  suspection. 
Whom  Uiey  would  prove 
That  true  and  perfite  weren  in  love  : 
For  no  man  may  be  amiable. 
But  if  he  be  so  firme  and  stable. 
That  fortune  change  him  not  ne  blinde. 
But  that  his  friend  alway  him  finde, 
Both  poore  and  riche  in  o  state  : 
For  if  his  friend  through  any  gate, 
WoU  complaine  of  his  poverte. 
He  should  not  bide  so  long,  till  he 
Of  his  helping  him  require, 
For  good  deed  done  through  praiere 
Is  bM  aqd  bought  too  deere  ywis 
To  herte  that  of  great  valour  is. 
For  herte  fulfilled  of  gentlenesse. 
Can  evill  demeane  his  distresse. 
And  man  that  worthy  is  of  name. 
To  asken  often  hath  great  shame. 

^  A  good  man  brenneth  in  his  thought, 
For  shame  when  he  asketh  ought. 
He  hath  great  thought,  and  di«deth  aie 
For  his  disease  when  he  shall  praie 
His  friend,  least  that  he  warned  be 
Till  that  he  preve  his  stabilitie  : 
Bat  when  that  he  hath  founden  one 
That  tmstie  is  and  troe  as  stone. 
And  assayed  him  at  all, 
And  found  him  stedfast  as  a  wall. 
And  of  his  friendship  be  certaine. 
He  shall  him  ahew  both  joy  and  paine, 
And  all  that  he  dare  thinke  or  say, 
Without  shame,  as  he  well  may, 
For  how  should  he  ashamed  be. 
Of  such  one  as  I  told  thee  ! 
For  whan  he  wote  his  secret  thought. 
The  third  shall  know  thereof  right  nought. 
For  twey  in  number  is  bet  than  three^ 
In  ererie  counsaile  and  secree : 
Reprove  he  dredeth  never  a  dele^ 
Who  that  beset  his  wordes  wele, 
For  everie  wise  man  out  of  drede, 
Can  keepe  his  tongue  till  he  see  nede. 

"  And  fooles  cannot  hold  hir  tongue, 
A  fooles  bell  is  soone  ronge, 
Yet  shall  a  true  friend  doe  more 
To  helpe  his  fellow  of  his  sore. 
And  succour  him  whan  he  hath  need 
In  all  that  he  may  done  indeed. 
And  gladder  that  he  him  pleaseth 
Than  his  felowe  that  he  easeth. 
And  if  he  doe  not  his  request. 
He  shall  «8  muche  him  molest 


As  his  felowe,  for  that  he 
May  not  fulfiU  his  volunte 
Fully,  as  he  hath  required  ; 
If  both  the  hertes  love  hath  fired 
Joy  and  woe  they  shall  depart^ 
And  take  evenly  each  his  part, 
Halfe  hb  annoy  he  shall  have  aie. 
And  comforte  what  that  he  may. 
And  of  this  blisse  part  shall  he, 
If  love  woU  departed  be. 

'*  And  whilom  of  this  unitie 
Spake  TuUius  in  a  ditie, 
And  should  maken  his  request 
Unto  his  friend,  that  is  honest. 
And  he  goodly  should  it  fulfill, 
But  it  the  more  were  out  of  skill, 
And  otherwise  not  graunt  thereto, 
Except  onely  in  causes  two. 

**  If  men  his  friend  to  death  would  drive 
Let  him  be  busie  to  save  his  live. 

**  Also  it  men  wollen  hem  assaile, 
Of  his  worship  to  make  him  faile 
And  hindren  him  of  his  renoun. 
Let  him  with  full  ententioun. 
His  dever  done  in  each  degree 
That  his  friend  ne  shamed  be. 

'*  In  this  two  case  with  his  might, 
Taking  no  keepe  to  skill  nor  right, 
As  farre  as  love  may  him  excuse, 
This  ouffht  no  manno  to  refuse. 

<*  Thil  love  that  I  have  told  to  thee 
Is  nothing  contrarie  to  mee, 
This  woU  I  that  thou  follow  wele, 
And  leave  the  other  everie  dele. 
This  love  to  vertue  all  attendeth. 
The  tother  fooles  blent  and  shendetlr. 

'*  Another  love  also  there  is. 
That  is  contrarie  unto  this. 
Which  desire  is  so  constrained 
That  is  but  will  fained  ; 
Away  fro  trouth  it  doth  so  varie 
That  to  good  love  it  is  contrarie ; 
For  it  maymeth  in  many  wise 
Sicke  hertes  with  covetise  ; 
All  in  winning  and  in  profite. 
Such  love  setteth  his  delite  : 
This  love  so  hangeth  in  balaunce 
That  if  it  lese  his  hope  perchaunce, 
Of  lucre,  that  he  is  set  upon. 
It  woU  faile,  and  quench  anon. 
For  no  man  may  be  amorous, 
Ne  in  his  living  vertuous. 
But  he  love  more  in  mood 
Men  for  hem  selfe  than  for  hir  good  i 
For  love  that  profite  doth  abide. 
Is  false,  and  hideth  not  in  no  tide. 
Love  commeth  of  dame  Fortune, 
That  little  while  woU  contune. 
For  it  shall  chaungen  wonders  soone 
And  take  eclips  as  the  Moone  * 

Whan  she  is  from  us  let 
Through  E^rth,  that  betwixt  is  set 
The  Sunne  and  her,  as  it  may  fall. 
Be  it  in  partie,  or  in  all ; 
The  shadow  maketh  her  beames  merke 
And  her  homes  to  shew  derke, 
That  part  where  she  hath  lost  her  light 
Of  Phebus  fuUv,  and  the  sight. 
Till  whan  the  shadow  is  ovei^Mist, 
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She  is  enlamined  againe  as  fast, 

Through  the  brightnesse  of  the  sun  beames 

That  yeveth  to  her  againe  her  leames  :  ^ 

That  love  is  right  of  such  nature. 

Now  is  (aire,  and  now  obicure, 

Now  bright,  now  clipsy  of  luanere, 

And  whilom  dimme,  and  whilom  clere, 

Assoone  as  porerte  ginneth  take^ 

Witii  mantell  and  weedes  blake 

Hideth  of  love  the  light  away. 

That  into  night  it  toumeth  day, 

It  may  not  see  richesse  shine. 

Till  the  blacke  shadowes  fine, 

For  whan  richesse  shineth  bright 

Love  recovereth  ayen  his  light. 

And  whan  it  fSuleth,  he  woU  flit, 

And  as  she  greeveth,  so  greeveUi  it. 

**  Of  this  love  heare  what  I  sale : 
The  riche  men  are  loved  aie, 
And  namely  tho  that  sparand  beene. 
That  woU  not  wash  hir  hertee  cleene 
Of  the  filth,  nor  of  the  vice 
Of  greedy  brenning  avarice. 

**  The  rich  man  full  fond  is  ywis. 
That  weneth  that  he  loved  is. 
If  that  his  herte  it  understood. 
It  is  not  he,  it  is  his  good. 
He  may  well  weten  in  his  thought, 
His  good  is  loved,  and  he  right  nought : 
For  if  he  be  a  niggard  eke, 
Men  would  not  set  by  him  a  leke. 
But  haten  him,  this  is  the  sooth, 
Lo  what  profite  his  cattell  dooth. 
Of  every  man  that  may  him  see. 
It  getteth  him  nought  but  enmitee : 
But  he  amend  himselfe  of  that  vice. 
And  know  himselfe,  he  is  not  wise. 

**  Certes  he  should  aye  friendly  be^ 
To  get  him  love  also  been  free. 
Or  else  he  is  not  wise  ne  sage 
No  more  than  is  a  goto  ramage. 
That  he  not  loveth,  his  deede  proveth. 
Whan  he  his  richesse  so  well  loveth, 
Tnat  he  well  hide  it  ale  and  spare. 
His  poore  friends  scene  forfare 
To  keepen  aie  his  purpose 
Till  for  drede  his  eyen  close, 
And  till  a  wicked  death  him  take 
Him  had  lever  asunder  shake, 
And  let  all  his  limmes  asunder  rive. 
Than  leave  his  richesse  in  his  live  ; 
He  thinketh  to  part  it  with  no  man, 
Certaine  no  love  is  in  him  than : 
How  should  love  with  him  be, 
Whan  in  his  herte  is  no  pite  t 
That  he  trespasseth  well  I  wate. 
For  each  man  knoweth  his  estate. 
For  well  him  ought  to  be  reproved 
That  loveth  nought,  ne  is  not  loved. 

"  But  sith  we  am  to  Fortune  eomcn. 
And  hath  our  sermon  of  her  nomen, 
A  wonder  will  I  tell  thee  now, 
Thou  hardest  never  such  one  I  trow  ; 
I  n'ot  where  thou  me  leven  shall. 
Though  aoothfastnesse  it  be  all. 
As  it  is  written,  and  is  sooth 
That  unto  men  more  profite  dooth 
The  froward  Fortune  and  contraire. 
Than  the  swote  and  debonaire : 
And  if  they  thinke  it  is  doutable. 


It  is  through  argument  provable^ 

For  the  debonaire  and  soft 

Falseth  and  beguileth  oit, ' 

For  lich  a  mother  she  can  cherish 

And  milken  as  doth  a  noriee, 

And  of  her  good  to  him  deles 

And  yeveth  him  part  of  her  jeweks^ 

With  great  riches  and  dignitie, 

And  hem  she  hoteth  stabilitie, 

In  state  that  is  not  stable. 

But  changing  aie  and  variable. 

And  feedeth  him  with  glorie  vaine, 

And  worldly  blisse  none  certaine. 

Whan  she  him  setteth  on  her  whele. 

Than  wene  they  to  be  right  wele, 

And  in  so  stable  state  wiihall 

That  never  they  wene  for  to  &U, 

And  when  they  set  so  high  to  be^ 

They  wene  to  have  in  eertainte 

Of  heartly  friendee  to  great  numbre. 

That  nothing  might  hir  state  eneombxey 

They  trust  hem  so  on  everie  side^ 

Wening  with  hem  they  would  abide. 

In  everie  perill  and  mischannoe 

Without  chaunge  or  variannoe. 

Both  of  cattell  and  of  good. 

And  also  for  to  spend  hir  blood. 

And  all  hir  members  for  to  spill 

Onely  to  fulfiU  hir  wUl, 

They  maken  it  whole  in  many  wise 

And  hoten  hem  hir  full  servise 

How  sore  that  it  doe  hem  smert. 

Into  hir  very  naked  shert, 

Herte  and  also  hole  they  yeve. 

For  the  time  that  they  may  live. 

So  that  with  hir  flatterie, 

They  maken  fooles  glorifie 

Of  hir  wordes  speaUng, 

And  ban  chore  of  a  rejoysing. 

And  trow  them  as  the  EvangUe, 

And  it  is  all  falshede  and  gile, 

As  they  shall  afterward  see. 

Whan  they  am  full  in  poverte. 

And  ben  of  good  and  cattell  bare, 

Than  should  they  scene  who  finendes 

For  of  an  hundrcd  certainly. 

Nor  of  a  thousand  full  scarcely, 

Ne  shall  they  finde  unnethes  one. 

Whan  povertie  is  oommen  npoD. 

«  For  thus  Fortune  that  I  of  tell. 
With  men  whan  her  lust  to  dwell, 
Maketh  hem  to  lese  hir  oonisaunce. 
And  nourisheth  hem  in  ignoraunoe. 

^  But  froward  Fortune  and  perveney 
When  high  estates  she  doth  rererae^ 
And  maketh  hem  to  tumble  doune 
Off  her  whele  with  sodaine  tonme. 
And  from  her  richesse  doth  hem  fl^ie. 
And  plungeth  hem  in  povertie, 
As  a  stepmother  envious. 
And  layeth  a  plaister  dolorous, 
Unto  hir  hertes  wounded  esre. 
Which  is  not  tempered  with  vinegrsi. 
But  with  povertie  and  indigence, 
For  to  shew  by  experience. 
That  she  is  Fortune  verilie 
In  whome  no  man  should  affie. 
Nor  in  her  veftes  have  fiaonoe, 
She  is  so  full  of  variannce. 

«  Thus  can  she  maken  hye  and  lo««^ 
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Whan  thejr  from  richeflse  am  throwe, 

Fiilljr  to  knowen  jtvithout  were 

Friend  of  effect,  and  friend  of  cbere 

And  which  in  lore  weren  true  and  stable^ 

And  which  also  weren  variable^ 

After  Fortune  bir  ^oddesse, 

In  povertie,  either  in  richesse, 

Fcr  all  that  yeveth  here  out  of  drede, 

Unhappe  beareth  it  indeede. 

For  infortnne  let  not  one 

Of  friendei^  whan  Fortune  is  gone, 

I  meane  tho  friendee  that  woU  fie 

Anone  as  entreth  poverte. 

And  yet  they  well  not  leave  hem  bo. 

Bat  in  each  place  where  they  go 

They  call  hem  wretch,  scome  and  blame, 

And  of  hir  mishappe  hem  diffame^ 

And  namely  such  as  in  richeese^ 

Pretendeth  most  of  stablenesse 

Whan  that  they  saw  hem  set  on  lofty 

And  weren  of  hem  succoured  oft. 

And  most  iholpe  in  all  hir  need : 

But  now  they  take  no  maner  heed. 

But  saine  in  yoice  of  flatterie. 

Thai  DOW  appeareth  hir  follicy 

Oyct  all  where  so  they  fare. 

And  sing,  60  farewell  felde  fare. 

**  All  such  friendes  I  beshrew. 
For  of  true  there  be  too  few. 
But  soothfast  friendes,  what  so  betide>. 
In  erezy  fortune  woUen  abide, 
They  ban  hir  hertes  in  such  noblesse 
That  tiiey  nill  love  for  no  richesse. 
Nor  for  that  Fortune  may  hem  send 
They  woUen  hem  succour  and  defend^ 
And  chaunge  for  softs  ne  for  sore  ; 
For  who  his  friend  loveth  evermore 
Tboogb  men  draw  sword  him  to  slo. 
He  may  not  hew  hir  love  a  two  : 
But  in  case  that  I  shall  say. 
For  pride  and  ire  less  it  he  may. 
And  for  reproove  by  nicete. 
And  diseovering  of  privite. 
With  tongne  wounding,  as  felon, 
ThroQgh  renemous  detraction. 

<<  Friend  in  this^  case  will  gone  his  way. 
For  nothing  grieve  him  more  ne  may, 
And  for  nought  else  well  he  fie. 
If  that  he  love  in  stabilitie. 
And  oertaine  he  is  well  begone 
Among  a  thousand  that  findeth  one  : 
For  there  may  be  no  ricbesse, 
Ayenst  friendship  of  worthinease, 
For  it  ne  may  so  high  attaine. 
As  may  the  valour,  sooth  to  saine. 
Of  him  that  loveth  true  and  well. 
Friendship  is  more  than  is  cattell. 
For  friend  in  court  aie  better  is 
Than  penny  in  purse  certis. 
And  Fortune  mis-happing. 
Whan  npon  men  she  is  fabling, 
Through  mistuming  of  her  dumnoe. 
And  east  hem  out  of  balaunee. 

«  She  maketh  through  her  adversite 
If  en  fall  clerely  for  to  see 
Him  that  is  friend  in  existence 
From  him  that  is  by  appearence  : 
For  infortnne  maketh  anone. 
To  know  thy  friendes  fro  thy  fone. 
By  experience,  right  as  it  is. 


The  which  is  more  to  praise  ywis. 
Than  in  much  richesse  and  treasour, 
Fov  more  deepe  profite  and  valour, 
Povertie,  and  such  adversitie 
Before,  than  doth'  prosperitie. 
For  that  one  yeveth  conisaunce. 
And  the  tother  ignoraunce. 

"  And  thus  in  povertie  is  indeed 
Trouth  declared  fro  falsbede. 
For  faint  friendes  it  woU  declare. 
And  true  also,  what  way  they  fare. 
For  whan  ho  was  in  his  richesse, 
These  friendes  full  of  doublenease 
Offred  him  in  many  wise 
Herte  and  body,  and  service. 
What  wold  he  than  have  you  to  have  bought. 
To  knowen  openly  hir  thought. 
That  he  now  hath  so  clerely  seen  t 
The  lasse  beguiled  he  should  have  been. 
And  he  had  than  perceived  it, 
But  richesse  n'old  not  let  him  wit : 
Well  more  avauntage  doeth  him  than, 
Sith  that  he  maketh  him  a  wise  man. 
The  great  mischief  tliat  he  perceiveth 
Than  doeth  richesse  that  him  deceiveth  : 
Richesse  rich  ne  maketh  nought 
Him  that  on  treasour  set  his  thought, 
For  richesse  stont  in  suffisaunce, 
And  nothing  in  aboundaunce  : 
For  sufiKsaunce  all  onely 
Maketh  menne  to  live  richly. 

*'  For  he  that  hath  mitches  tweine, 

Ne  value  in  his  demeine, 

Liveth  more  at  ease,  and  more  is  rich. 

Than  doeth  he  that  is  chich. 

And  in  his  bame  hath  sooth  to  saine. 

An  hundred  mavis  of  wheat  graine. 

Though  he  be  chapman  or  marchaunt| 

And  have  of  gold  many  besaunt : 

For  in  getting  he  hath  such  wo. 

And  in  the  keeping  drede  also. 

And  set  evermore  his  businesse 

For  to  encred,8e,  and  not  to  less^ 

For  to  augment  and  multiply. 

And  though  on  heapes  that  lye  him  by. 

Yet  never  shall  maxe  his  richesse, 

Asseth  unto  his  greedinesse  : 

But  the  poore  that  retcheth  nought. 

Save  of  his  livelode  in  his  thought. 

Which  that  he  getteth  with  his  travails. 

He  dredeth  nought  that  it  shall  faile. 

Though  he  have  little  worldes  good, 

Meate  and  drinke,  and  easie  food. 

Upon  his  travaile  and  living. 

And  also  suffisaunt  clothing. 

Or  if  in  sickenesse  that  he  fall. 

And  loath  meat  and  drinke  withall. 

Though  he  have  not  his  meat  to  buy, 

He  shall  bethinke  him  hastely. 

To  put  him  out  of  all  daungere. 

That  he  of  meat  hath  no  roistere. 

Or  that  he  may  with  little  eke 

Be  founden,  while  that  he  is  soke. 

Or  that  men  diuU  hira  heme  in  hiast, 

To  live  till  his  sickenesse  be  past. 

To  some  maisondewe  beside. 

He  cast  nought  what  shall  him  betide. 

He  thinketh  nought  that  ever  he  shall 

Into  any  sickenesse  fall. 
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'*  And  though  it  fall,  as  it  may  be 

That  all  betime  spare  shall  he 

Aa  mokell  aa  shall  to  him  suffice. 

While  he  is  sicke  in  any  wise, 

He  doeth  for  that  he  woll  be 

Content  with  his  poverte 

Without  neede  of  any  man. 

So  much  in  little  have  he  can, 

He  is  apaide  with  his  fortune. 

And  for  he  nill  be  importune 

Unto  no  wight,  ne  onerous. 

Nor  of  hir  goodnesse  covetous  : 

Therefore  he  spareth,  it  may  well  been, 

His  poore  estate  for  to  susteen. 

"  Or  if  him  lust  not  for  to  spare, 

But  suffereth  forth,  as  not  yet  ware. 

At  last  it  happeneth,  as  it  may 

Bight  unto  his  laste  day, 

And  take  the  world  as  it  would  be  : 

For  ever  in  herte  thinketh  he 

The  sooner  that  Death  him  alo. 

To  paradise  the  sooner  go 

He  shall,  there  for  to  live  in  blisse 

Where  that  he  shall  no  good  misse  : 

Thider  he  hopeth  Grod  shall  him  send 

After  this  wretched  lives  end. 

Pythagoras  himselfe  rehearses 

In  a  booke  that  the  Golde  Verses 

Is  deped,  for  the  nobilite 

Of  the  honourable  dite  : 

*  Than  whan  thou  goest  thy  body  froy 

Free  in  the  ayre  thou  shalt  up  go 

And  leaven  all  humanitie, 

And  purely  live  in  deitie, 

He  is  a  foole  withouten  were 

That  troweth  have  his  countrey  here.' 

'<  In  yearth  is  not  our  countrey. 
That  may  these  clarkes  seine  and  sey 
In  Boece  of  Consolation 
Where  it  is  maked  mention 
Of  our  countrey  plaine  at  the  eie, 
By  teaching  of  philosophic, 
where  lewd  men  might  lere  wit. 
Who  so  that  would  translaten  it. 
If  he  be  such  that  can  well  live 
After  his  rent,  may  him  yeve. 
And  not  desireth  more  tu  have. 
Than  may  fro  povertie  him  save. 
A  wise  man  saied,  as  we  may  seen. 
Is  no  man  wretched,  but  he  it  ween. 
Be  he  king,  knight,  or  ribaude. 
And  many  a  riband  is  merrie  and  bande, 
That  swinketh,  and  beareth  both  day  and  night 
Many  a  burthen  of  great  might, 
The  which  doeth  him  lasse  offence, 
For  he  suffreth  in  patience : 
They  laugh  and  daunce,  trippe  and  sing. 
And  lay  nought  up  for  hir  living. 
But  in  the  taverne  all  dispendeth 
The  winning  that  God  hem  sendeth  ; 
Than  goeth  he  fardels  for  to  beare. 
With  as  good  chere  as  he  did  eare  ; 
To  swinke  and  travaile  he  not  faineth. 
For  to  robben  he  disdaineth, 
But  right  anon,  after  his  swinke. 
He  goeth  to  taverne  for  to  drink'e  : 
All  these  are  rich  in  aboundanoe. 
That  can  thus  have  suffiaance 
Well  more  than  can  an  usurere. 


As  Grod  well  knoweth,  without  were. 
For  an  usurer,  so  God  me  see. 
Shall  never  for  richesse  riche  bee. 
But  evermore  poore  and  indigent. 
Scarce,  and  ffreedy  in  his  entent. 

^  For  sooui  it  is,  whom  it  displease. 
There  may  no  marohaunt  live  at  ease, 
His  herte  in  such  a  were  is  set 
That  it  quicke  brenneth  to  get, 
Ne  never  shall,  though  he  hath  getten. 
Though  he  have  gould  in  gamers  yeteo. 
For  to  be  needy  he  dredeu  sore : 
Wherefore  to  getten  more  and  more 
He  set  his  herte  and  his  desire ; 
So  bote  he  brenneth  in  the  fire 
Of  covetise,  that  maketh  him  wood 
To  purchase  other  mennes  good  ; 
He  underfoneeth  a  great  paine. 
That  undertuLeth  to  drinke  up  Saine  : 
For  the  more  he  drinketh  aie 
The  more  he  leaveth,  the  sooth  to  say : 
Thus  is  thurst  of  false  setting. 
That  last  ever  in  covetmg, 
And  the  anguish  and  distresse 
With  the  fire  of  greedinesse  ; 
She  fighteth  with  him  aie,  and  striveth. 
That  his  herte  asunder  rivetb. 
Such  greedinesse  him  assaileth, 
That  when  he  most  hath,  most  he  £aileth. 

<*  Phisitions  and  advocates 
Gone  right  by  the  same  yates. 
They  sell  hir  science  for  winning, 
And  haunt  hir  craft  for  great  getting  : 
Hir  winning  is  of  such  sweetnesse. 
That  if  a  man  fall  in  sicknease. 
They  are  full  glad,  for  hir  encrease : 
For  by  hir  will,  without  lease, 
Everich  man  shoulde  be  seeke^ 
And  though  they  die,  they  set  not  a  leeke  ; 
After  whan  they  the  gould  have  take. 
Full  little  care  of  hem  they  make  ; 
They  would  that  fortie  wex'e  sicke  at  onesy 
Yea  two  hundred,  in  flesh  and  bones^ 
And  yet  two  thousand,  as  1  gesae. 
For  to  encreasen  hir  richesse. 

<*  They  woll  not  worchen  in  no  wise. 
But  for  lucre  and  covetise. 
For  physicke  ginneth  first  by  (phy) 
The  phisition  also  soothly. 
And  sithen  it  goeth  fro  fie  to  fi^ 
To  trust  on  hem  it  is  follie. 
For  they  n'ill  in  no  manner  gree. 
Doe  right  nought  for  charitee. 
Eke  in  the  same  sect  are  set 
All  tho  that  preachen  for  to  get 
Worships,  honour,  and  richesse. 
Hir  hertes  am  in  great  distresse. 
That  folke  live  not  holily. 
But  aboven  all  specially. 
Such  as  preachen  vaiue  glorie 
And  toward  Grod  have  no  memorie. 
But  forth  as  ipocrites  trace. 
And  to  hir  soules  death  purchace 
And  outward  shewing  holynesse, 
Though  they  be  full  of  cursednesee. 
Nor  lyche  to  the  apostles  twelve. 
They  deoeive  other  and  hem  aelve : 
Beguiled  is  the  guiler  than. 
For  preaching  of  a  cursed  man 
Though  to  other  may  profite 
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Himself  it  araileth  not  a  mite  : 
For  oft  good  predicatioun 
Commeth  of  evil  ententioun : 
To  him  not  vaileth  hia  preaching 
AH  helpe  he  other  with  hia  teachings 
For  wl»ere  they  good  example  take, 
Tbere  is  ho  with  Taine  glory  shake. 

*  Rut  let  ns  leaven  these  preachours. 
And  speake  of  hem  which  in  hir  tours 
Heape  np  hir  gould,  and  fast  shet. 
And  sore  thereon  their  herte  set : 
They  neither  Ioto  God  ne  drede, 
They  keepe  more  than  it  is  nede, 
And  in  hir  bagges  sore  it  bind 
Oat  of  the  sunne,  and  of  the  wind  : 
They  put  up  more  than  need  ware, 
Whan  they  seen  poore  folke  forfare, 
For  hanger  die,  and  for  cold  quake  ; 
God  can  wel  yengeance  therof  take ; 
The  great  mischiefes  hem  assaileth, 
And  thos  in  gadering  aye  travaileth  ; 
With  mnche  paine  they  winne  richesse, 
And  drede  hem  holdeth  in  distresse, 
To  keepe  that  they  gather  fast. 
With  sorrow  they  leave  it  at  the  last : 
With  sorrow  they  both  die  and  live. 
That  unto  richesse  her  hertesyeve. 
And  in  defaute  of  love  it  Lb, 
As  it  sheweth  full  well  ywis : 
For  if  these  greedy,  the  sooth  to  saine, 
Loveden,  Mid  were  loved  againe, 
And  good  love  raigned  over  all, 
Sach  wickedneese  ne  should  fall, 
Bot  he  should  yeve,  that  most  good  had 
To  hem  that  weren  in  neede  bestad. 
And  live  without  false  usure. 
For  eharitie,  full  cleaue  and  pure  : 
If  they  hem  yeve  to  goodnesse 
Defending  hem  from  idlenesse, 
In  all  this  world  than  poore  none 
We  shonld  finde,  I  trow  not  one  : 
Bot  ehannged  is  this  world  unstable. 
For  love  is  over  all  vendable. 

^  We  see  that  no  man  loveth  now 
But  for  winning  and  for  prow, 
And  love  is  thralled  in  servage 
Whan  it  is  sold  for  advantage  ; 
Yet  women  well  hir  bodies  sell  : 
Soeh  soules  goeth  to  the  Divell  of  Hell." 


Wmgr  Love  had  told  hem  his  eutent. 

The  baronage  to  counsaile  went, 

In  many  sentences  they  fill. 

And  diversly  they  said  hir  will : 

Bat  after  discord  they  accorded. 

And  hir  accord  to  Love  recorded  : 

*  Sr,"sayden  thev,  **  we  been  at  one. 

By  even  accord  of  everichone, 

Oottake  Richesse  all  onely 

That  Bwome  hath  full  hauteinly. 

That  she  the  castle  n'ill  not  assaile, 

Ne  smite  a  stroke  in  this  battaile. 

With  dart,  ne  mace,  speare,  ne  knife, 

For  man  that  speaketh  and  beareth  the  life. 

And  blameth  your  emprise  ywis. 

And  from  oar  host  departed  is. 

At  least  waie,  as  in  this  plite. 

So  hath  she  this  man  in  dispite  : 

For  she  aayth  he  ne  loved  her  never. 


And  therefore  she  woU  hate  him  ever ; 
For  he  woll  gather  no  treasore. 
He  hath  her  wrathe  for  evermore  ; 
He  agilte  her  never  in  other  caas, 
Lo  here  all  hooly  his  trespas. 
She  sayeth  well,  that  this  other  day 
He  asked  her  leave  to  gone  the  way 
That  is  doped  too  much  yeving. 
And  spake  full  faire  in  his  praying : 
But  whan  he  prayed  her,  poore  was  he. 
Therefore  she  vramed  him  the  entre, 
Ne  yet  is  he  not  thriven  so 
That  he  hath  getten  a  pennie  or  two^ 
That  quietly  is  his  owne  in  hold  : 
Thus  hath  Kichesse  us  all  told. 
And  whan  Richesse  us  this  recorded, 
Withouten  her  we  been  accorded. 

^  And  we  finde  in  our  accordauncc. 
That  False  Semblannt  and  Abstinannde, 
With  all  the  folko  of  hir  battaile 
ShuU  at  the  hinder  gate  assaile. 
That  Wicked  Tongue  hath  in  keeping. 
With  his  Normans  full  of  jangling. 
And  widi  hem  Courtesie  and  Largesse, 
That  shuU  shew  hir  hardynesse. 
To  the  old  wife  that  kept  so  hard 
Faire  Welcomroing  within  her  ward  : 
Than  shall  Delight  and  Well  Heling 
Fond  Shame  adoune  to  bring, 
With  all  her  host  early  and  late, 
They  shull  assaylen  that  ilke  gate. 
Against  Drede  shall  Hardynesse 
Assaile,  and  also  Sikernesse, 
With  all  the  folke  of  hir  leading 
That  never  wist  what  wast  sUying. 

^  Fbavnchise  shall  fight  and  eke  Pite^ 
With  Daunger  full  of  cruel  te. 
Thus  is  your  host  ordained  wele  ; 
Downe  shall  the  castle  every  dele^ 
If  everiche  doe  his  entent, 
So  that  Venus  be  present. 
Your  mother  full  of  vesselage 
That  can  inough  of  such  usage  ; 
Withouten  her  may  no  wight  speed 
This  works,  neither  for  word  ne  deed : 
Therefore  is  good  ye  for  her  send. 
For  through  her  may  this  works  amend.' 

^  LoRDiKOES,  my  mother,  the  gooddes. 
That  is  my  ladle,  and  my  mistres, 
N'is  nat  all  at  my  willing, 
Ne  doth  all  my  desiring. 
Yet  can  she  sometime  doen  labour. 
Whan  that  her  lust,  in  my  succour. 
As  my  neede  is  for  to  atchieve  : 
But  now  I  thinke  her  not  to  grieve. 
My  mother  is  she,  and  of  childhede 
I  both  worship  her,  and  eke  drede. 
For  who  that  dredeth  sire  ne  dame. 
Shall  it  abie  in  bodie  or  name. 
And  nathelesse,  yet  can  we 
Send  after  her  if  need  be. 
And  were  she  nigh,  she  commen  would, 
I  trow  that  nothing  might  her  hold. 
**  My  mother  is  of  great  prowesse. 
She  hath  tane  many  a  forteresse, 
That  cost  hath  many  a  pound  er  thb. 
There  I  nas  not  present  ywis. 
And  yet  men  sayd  it  was  my  deede. 
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But  I  come  never  in  that  Bteede, 
Ne  me  ne  liketh  bo  mote  I  thee, 
That  such  towers  heen  take  with  roee, 
For  why  t  Me  thinketh  that  in  no  wiae. 
It  may  be  doped  but  marchaundise. 
Go  buy  a  courser  bhMske  or  white, 
And  pay  therefore,  than  art  thou  quite. 
The  marchaunt  oweth  thee  right  nought, 
Ne  thou  him  whan  thou  it  bought. 
I  woU  not  selling  clepe  yeving 
For  selling  asketh  no  guerdoning. 
Here  lithe  no  thanke,  ne  no  merite. 
That  one  goeth  from  that  other  all  quite. 
But  this  selling  is  not  semblable  : 

''  For  when  his  horse  is  in  the  stable 
He  may  it  sell  againe  parde, 
And  winnen  on  it,  such  happe  may  be^ 
All  may  the  manne  not  lese  ywis, 
For  at  the  least  the  skinne  is  his. 

^  Or  else,  if  it  so  betide 
That  he  well  keepe  his  horse  to  ride, 
Yet  is  he  lord  aie  of  his  horse : 
But  thilke  chaffare  is  well  worse. 
There  Venus  entermeteth  ought. 
For  who  so  such  chaffare  haUi  bought. 
He  shall  not  worchen  so  wisely, 
That  he  ne  shall  lese  utterly 
Both  his  monney  and  his  chaffare : 
But  the  seller  of  the  ware, 
The  prise  and  profite  lu&ve  shall, 
Certaine  the  buyer  shall  lese  all. 
For  he  ne  can  so  dere  it  buy 
To  hare  lordship  and  full  maJstry, 
Ne  have  power  to  make  letting, 
Neither  for  yeft  ne  for  preaching. 
That  of  his  chaffare  maugre  his, 
Another  shall  have  as  much  ywis. 
If  he  woU  yeve  as  much  as  he. 
Of  what  countrey  so  that  he  be, 
Or  for  right  nousht,  so  happe  may, 
If  he  can  flatter  her  to  her  pay. 

^  Been  then  suche  marchauntes  wise  I 
No,  but  fooles  in  every  wise, 
Whan  they  buy  such  thing  wilfully. 
There  as  they  lese  hir  good  follily. 
But  nathelesse,  this  dare  I  say. 
My  mother  is  not  wont  to  pay. 
For  she  is  neither  so  foole  ne  nice, 
To  entremete  her  of  such  vice, 
But  trust  well,  he  shall  paie  all. 
That  repent  of  his  bargaine  shall. 
Whan  Poverte  put  him  in  distresse, 
All  were  he  schoUer  to  Richesse, 
That  IS  for  me  in  great  yerninfr, 
Whan  she  assenteth  to  my  willing. 

"  But  bv  my  mother  saint  Venus, 
And  by  her  father  Satumus, 
That  her  engendred  by  his  life. 
But  nat  upon  his  wedded  wife^ 
Yet  woU  I  more  unto  you  swere. 
To  make  this  thing  the'snrere. 

*<  Now  by  that  faith,  and  that  beautee 
That  I  owe  to  all  my  brethren  free. 
Of  which  there  n*is  wight  under  Heaven 
That  can  hir  fathers  names  neven. 
So  divers  and  so  many  there  be. 
That  with  my  mother  have  be  prive. 
Yet  well  I  sweare  for  sikemesse. 
The  pole  of  Hell  to  my  witnesse, 


Now  drinke  I  not  this  yeare  clarre, 
If  that  I  lye,  or  forswome  be, 
For  of  the  goddes  the  usage  is. 
That  who  so  him  forsweareth  amis, 
Shall  that  yeere  drinke  no  clarre. 

**  Now  have  I  swome  inough  parde. 
If  I  forsweare  me  than  am  I  lome. 
But  I  well  never  be  forswome : 
Sith  Richesse  hath  me  failed  here^ 
She  shall  abie  that  trespasse  dere. 
At  least  way  but  I  her  harme 
With  swerd,  or  sparth,  or  gisarme. 

**  For  certea  sith  she  lovelh  not  me. 
Fro  thilke  time  that  she  may  see 
The  castle  and  the  tower  to  shake, 
In  sorrie  time  she  sliall  awake  ; 
If  I  may  gripe  a  rich  man 
I  shall  so  pull  him,  if  I  can. 
That  he  shall  in  a  fewe  stoundes, 
Lese  all  his  markee,  and  his  poundes. 

*'  I  shall  him  make  his  pence  out  sling. 
But  the^  in  his  gamer  spring. 
Our  maidens  shall  eke  plucke  him  so. 
That  him  shall  needen  feathers  mo. 
And  make  him  sell  his  lond  to  spend. 
But  he  the  bet  can  him  defend. 

"  Poors  men  han  made  hir  lord  of  me  ; 
Although  they  not  so  mightie  be. 
That  they  may  feede  me  in  delite, 
I  woU  not  have  them  in  dispite : 
No  good  man  hateth  hem,  as  I  gease. 
For  chinch  and  feloun  is  Richesse, 
That  so  can  chase  hem  and  dispise, 
And  hem  defoule  in  sundrie  wise : 
They  loven  full  bette,  so  God  me  spede. 
Than  doeth  the  rich  chindiy  grede. 
And  been  (in  good  faith)  more  stable 
And  truer,  and  more  serviable  : 
And  therefore  it  suffiaeth  me 
Hir  good  herte,  and  hir  beaute  ; 
They  han  on  me  set  all  their  thought. 
And  therefore  1  foryete  hem  nougliU 

^  I  well  hem  bring  in  great  noblesse, 
If  that  I  were  god  of  richesse. 
As  I  am  god  of  love  soothlv. 
Such  ruth  upon  hir  plaint  have  I : 
Therefore  I  must  his  succour  be. 
That  paineth  him  to  serven  me. 
For  if  he  dyed  for  love  of  this,^ 
Than  seemeth  in  me  no  love  there  is." 

**  Sir,*'  sayd  they,  "  sooth  is  everie  dde 
That  ye  rehearse,  and  we  wote  wele 
Thilke  oath  to  hold  is  reasonable. 
For  it  is  good  and  covenable, 
That  ye  on  riehe  men  han  sworne : 
For,  sir,  this  wote  we  well  befome. 
If  rich  men  doen  you  homage^ 
That  is  as  fooles  doen  outrage. 
But  ye  shull  not  forswome  be, 
Ne  let  therefore  to  drinke  clarre, 
Or  piment  maked  fresh  and  new. 
Ladies  shull  hem  such  pepir  brew. 
If  that  they  fall  into  her  laas. 
That  they  for  woe  mow  saine  Alas  I 
Ladies  shullen  ever  so  courteous  be. 
That  they  shall  quite  your  oath  all  {f«e ; 
Ne  seeketh  never  otlier  vicaire. 
For  they  shall  speake  with  hem  so  faire 
That  ye  shall  hold  yon  payd  full  well. 
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Though  ye  70a  meddle  nerer  a  deale, 
Let  liulies  worch  with  hir  thingea, 
They  shall  hem  tell  bo  fele  tidingea, 
And  mooTe  hem  eke  w  many  requestia 
By  flatterie,  that  not  honeat  la. 
And  dieieto  yere  hem  auch  thankingea. 
What  with  loaaing,  and  with  talkingea, 
That  eertea  if  they  trowed  be. 
Shall  never  leave  hem  lend  ne  fee 
That  h  n'ill  as  the  meble  iare, 
Of  which  they  firat  deliyered  are  : 
Now  may  yon  tell  na  all  your  will. 
And  we  your  heatea  ahall  fulfill. 

*  But  Falae  Semblannt  dare  not  for  drede 
Of  yon,  air,  meddle  him  of  thia  dede. 
For  he  aayth  that  ye  been  hia  foe, 
He  n*ot,  if  ye  will  worch  him  woe  : 
Wherefore  we  pray  you  all,  beau  aire. 
That  ye  foiyeye  him  now  your  ire. 
And  that  he  may  dwell  aa  your  man 
With  Abatinenee  hia  deere  lemman, 
ThIa  oar  accord  and  onr  will  now." 

**  Parfey,"  aaid  Loyo,  ^  I  graunt  it  you, 
I  woU  well  hold  him  for  my  man, 
Now  let  him  come  :"  and  he  forth  ran. 

**  Fabe  aemblant,"  (quod  Love)  **  in  thia  wise 
I  take  thee  here  to  my  aervice, 
That  thon  onr  friendea  helpe  alwaie, 
And  hindreth  hem  neither  night  ne  daie, 
Bat  doe  thy  might  hem  to  relieve, 
And  eke  our  enemiea  that  thou  grieve. 
Thine  be  thb  might,  I  graunt  it  thee, 
My  king  of  harlotee  ahalt  thou  bee  : 
We  woU  that  thou  have  auch  honour, 
Gertaine  thou  art  a  falae  traitour, 
And  eke  a  theefe ;  aith  thou  were  borne, 
A  thooaand  timea  thou  art  foraworne : 
Bat  nathekaae  in  our  hearing, 
To  pat  onr  folke  out  of  doubting, 
I  bidde  thee  teach  hem,  woet  thou  how ! 
By  aome  generall  aigne  now, 
In  what  place  thon  ahalt  founden  be, 
If  that  men  had  miater  of  thee, 
And  how  men  ahall  thee  beat  eepie. 
For  thee  to  know  ia  great  maistrie. 
Tell  in  what  place  ia  thine  haunting." 

*'  Sir  X  have  full  divera  wonning. 
That  I  keepe  not  rehearaed  be, 
80  that  ye  would  reapiten  me. 
For  if  that  I  tell  yon  the  aootfa, 
I  may  have  harme  and  ahame  both. 
If  that  my  fellowea  wiaten  it. 
My  take  ahoulden  me  be  quit. 
For  oertaine  they  would  hate  me. 
If  ever  I  knew  hir  eruelte. 
For  they  would  over  all  hold  hem  still 
Of  troth,  that  ia  againe  hir  will. 
Such  tales  keepen  they  not  here, 
I  might  eftsoone  buy  it  full  dere. 
If  I  aaied  of  hem  any  thing, 
That  ought  diapleaaeth  to  hir  hearing, 
For  what  word  that  hem  pricketh  or  biteth. 
In  that  word  none  of  hem  deliteth. 
All  were  it  goapell  the  evangile. 
That  wciald  reprove  hem  of  hir  guile. 
For  they  are  cruell  and  hantain  ; 
And  this  thing  wote  I  well  certain, 
If  I  speake  ought  to  paire  hir  looa, 
Year  court  ahail  not  so  well  be  dooa^ 
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That  they  ne  aliall  wite  it  at  last : 
Of  good  men  am  I  nought  agast, 
For  they  woU  taken  on  hem  nothing. 
Whan  that  they  know  all  my  meaning. 
But  he  that  woU  it  on  him  take. 
He  woU  himselfe  suapicioua  make. 
That  he  his  life  let  covertly. 
In  guile  and  in  hypocrisie. 
That  me  engendred  and  yave  fostring." 

"  They  made  a  full  good  engendring," 
(Quod  Love)  '*  for  who  so  soothly  tell. 
They  engendred  tlie  Divell  of  Hell. 

"  But  needely,  howsoever  it  bee" 
(Quod  Love)  '*  I  will  and  charge  thee. 
To  tell  anon  thy  wonning  placia. 
Hearing  each  wight  that  in  thia  place  ia  t 
And  what  life  thou  liveat  also, 
Hide  it  no  longer  now,  whereto : 
Thou  must  diMover  all  thy  worching, 
How  thou  servest,  and  of  what  thing. 
Though  that  thou  ahuldeet  for  thy  aothaaw 
Ben  aJl  to  beaten  and  to  draw. 
And  yet  art  thou  not  wont  parde. 
But  natheleaae,  though  thou  beaten  be. 
Thou  shalt  not  be  the  first,  that  so 
Hath  for  aoothaawe  auffred  wo." 

**  Sir,  sith  that  it  may  liken  yon. 
Though  that  I  ahould  be  alaine  right  now 
I  ahall  doen  your  commaundement, 
For  thereto  have  I  great  talent." 

Withouten  words  mo,  right  than 
False  Semblannt  his  sermon  began. 
And  aaied  hem  thua  in  audience, 

^  Barons,  take  heed  of  my  sentence. 
That  wight  that  list  to  have  knowing 
Of  False  Semblant  full  of  flattering. 
He  must  in  worldly  folke  him  soke, 
And  eertea  in  the  cloystera  eke, 
I  won  no  where,  but  in  hem  tway. 
But  not  like  even,  nonfh  to  say. 
Shortly  I  well  herborow  me, 
There  I  hope  best  to  hulstred  be, 
And  oertainely,  sikerest  hiding 
Is  underneath  humbleat  clothing. 

"  Religioua  folke  ben  full  oovert. 
Secular  folke  ben  more  apert  : 
But  nathelesae,  I  well  not  blame 
Relirious  folke,  ne  hem  diffiime 
In  what  hablte  that  ever  they  go ; 
Religion  humble,  and  true  also, 
WoU  I  not  blame,  ne  dispise. 
But  I  n*ill  love  it  in  no  wise, 
I  meane  of  false  religious, 
That  stout  been,  and  malicious, 
That  woUen  in  an  habite  go. 
And  setten  not  hir  herte  thereto. 

^  Rblioioub  folke  bben  all  pitous, 
Thou  shalt  not  scene  one  dispitous 
They  loven  no  pride,  ne  no  strife, 
But  humbly  they  well  lede  hir  life^ 
With  which  folke  woU  I  never  be. 
And  if  I  dwell,  I  faine  me 
I  may  well  in  hir  habite  go. 
But  me  were  lever  my  necko  atwo. 
Than  let  a  purpose  that  I  take, 
What  covenaunt  that  ever  I  make. 

**  I  dwell  with  hem  that  pronde  be^ 
And  full  of  wiles  and  subtelte. 
That  worship  of  thia  world  coveiten. 
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And  great  nede  connen  expleiten, 
And  gone  And  gadren  great  pitaunoes. 
And  purchase  hem  the  acquaintaunces 
Of  men  that  mightie  life  may  leden, 
And  laine  hem  poore,  and  hemselfe  feden 
With  good  morsels  delicious, 
And  drinken  good  wine  precious, 
And  preach  us  povert  and  distresse, 
And  fishen  hemselfe  great  richesse, 
With  wily  nettes  that  they  cast, 
It  woll  come  foule  out  at  the  laht. 

"  They  ben  fro  cleane  religion  went, 
They  make  the  world  an  argument. 
That  hath  a  foule  conclusion. 
I  have  a  robe  of  religion. 
Than  am  I  all  religious : 
This  argument  is  all  roignons, 
It  is  not  worth  a  crooked  brere, 
Habite  ne  maketh  neither  monke  ne  frere, 
But  cleane  life  and  devotion, 
Maketh  men  of  good  religion. 

<*  Nathelesse,  there  can  none  answere, 
How  high  that  ever  his  head  he  shere. 
With  rasour  whetted  never  so  kene, 
That  guile  in  braunches  cutte  thurtene, 
There  can  no  wight  distinct  it  so. 
That  he  dare  say  a  word  thereto. 

^  But  what  herborow  that  ever  I  take, 
Or  what  semblaunt  that  ever  I  make, 
I  meane  but  guile,  and  follow  that, 
For  right  no  more  than  Gibbe  our  cat, 
(That  awaiteth  mice  and  rattes  to  kill'sn) 
Ne  entend  I  but  to  beguilen, 
Ne  no  wight  may,  by  my  clothing, 
Wete  with  what  folke  is  my  dwdllng, 
Ne  be  my  wordes  yet  parde, 
So  soft  and  so  pleasaunt  they  be. 

<<  Behold  the  deedes  that  I  do. 
But  thou  be  blind  thou  oughtest  so. 
For  varie  hir  wordes  fro  hir  deed, 
They  thinke  on  guile  withouten  dreed, 
What  manner  clothing  that  they  weare. 
Or  what  estate  that  ever  they  beare, 
Lered  or  lend,  lord  or  ladie, 
Knight,  squire,  burgeis,  or  bailie.*' 

Right  thus  while  False  Semblant  sermoneth, 
Eftsoones  Love  him  aresoneth. 
And  brake  his  tale  in  his  speaking 
As  though  he  had  him  told  ^'easing. 
And  saied  :  «  What  devill  b  that  I  heare  t 
What  folke  hast  thou  us  nempned  here  1 
Hay  menne  find  religioun 
In  worldly  habitatioun  I" 
**  Yea,  sir,  it  followeth  nat  that  they 
Should  lead  a  wicked  life  parfey, 
Ne  not  therefore  hir  soules  leso, 
That  hem  to  worldly  clothes  chese. 
For  certes  it  were  great  pitee ; 
Men  may  in  secular  clothes  see, 
Florishen  holy  religioun ; 
Full  many  a  saint  in  field  and  toun, 
With  many  a  virgine  glorious, 
Devout,  and  full  religious, 
Han  died,  that  common  cloth  aye  beren. 
Yet  saintes  neverthelesse  they  weren. 
I  could  reckon  you  many  a  ten. 
Yea  welnigh  all  these  holy  women 
That  men  in  churches  hery  and  seke, 
f)oth  maidens,  and  these  wives  eke. 
That  baivn  full  many  a  faire  child  here. 


Weared  alway  clothes  seculere, 
And  in  the  same  diden  they 
That  saints  weren,  and  ben  alway. 

«  The  nine  thousand  maidens  dere, 
That  beren  in  Heaven  hir  cierges  clere. 
Of  which  men  rede  in  church  and  sing. 
Were  take  in  secular  clothing, 
When  they  received  martirdome. 
And  wonnen  Heaven  unto  hir  home. 

**  Good  herte  maketh  the  good  though^ 
The  clothing  yeveth  ne  reveth  nought : 
The  good  thought  and  the  worching. 
That  maketh  the  religion  flouring. 
There  lieth  the  good  religioun, 
After  the  right  ententioun. 

**  Who  so  tooke  a  weathers  skin. 
And  wrapped  a  greedy  wolfe  therein. 
For  he  should  go  with  lambes  white, 
Wenest  thou  not  he  would  hem  bite  t 
Yes  :  neverthelesse  as  he  were  wood 
He  would  hem  wirry,  and  drinke  the  biorid. 
And  well  the  rather  hem  deceive. 
For  sith  they  coude  nat  perceive 
His  tregette,  and  his  cruel  tie. 
They  would  him  follow,  altho  he  file. 

'<  If  there  be  wolves  of  such  hew, 

Amonges  these  apostles  new 

Thou,  holy  churcn,  thou  maist  be  wailed, 

Sith  that  thy  dtie  is  assailed 

Through  knightes  of  thine  owne  table, 

God  wot  thy  lordship  is  doutable  : 

If  they  enforce  it  to  win. 

That  should  defend  it  fro  within. 

Who  might  defence  ayenst  hem  make  \ 

Without  stroke  it  mote  be  take. 

Of  trepeget  or  mangonell. 

Without  displaying  of  pensell. 

And  if  (rod  nMll  done  it  succour. 

But  let  renne  in  this  colour. 

Thou  must  thy  hestes  letten  bee. 

Than  is  there  nought,  but  yeeld  thee. 

Or  veve  hem  tribute  douteles. 

And  hold  it  of  hem  to  have  pees  : 

But  greater  harme  betide  thee, 

That  they  all  maister  of  it  bee : 

Well  con  they  scome  thee  withail. 

By  day  stuffen  they  the  wall, 

And  all  the  night  they  minen  there  : 

Nay,  thou  planten  must  els  where 

Thine  impes,  if  thou  wolt  fruit  have, 

Abide  not  there  thy  selfe  to  save. 

«  But  now  peace,  here  I  tume  againe, 
I  woll  no  more  of  this  thing  Dune, 
If  I  might  passen  me  hereby. 
For  I  might  maken  you  weary ; 
But  I  woll  heten  you  alway. 
To  helpe  your  friendes  what  I  may. 
So  they  woUen  my  company. 
For  they  been  shent  all  utterly. 
But  if  so  fall,  that  I  be 
Oft  with  hem,  and  they  with  me. 
And  eke  my  lemman  mote  they  serve. 
Or  they  shull  not  my  love  deserve. 
Forsooth  I  am  a  false  traitour, 
God  judged  me  for  a  theefe  trechour, 
Forswome  I  am,  but  well  nigh  none 
Wote  of  my  guile,  till  it  be  done. 
"  Through  me  hath  many  one  deth  reeetvcd, 
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That  my  treget  never  aperoeived. 
And  yet  receivetb,  and  ahall  receive. 
That  my  falaeneaae  shall  never  i^peroeive : 
Bat  who  8o  doth,  if  he  wise  be. 
Him  is  right  good  beware  of  me. 
But  BO  sligh  is  the  aperceiving 
Tliat  all  to  bite  commeth  knowing  ; 
For  Protheus  that  coud  him  ebannge^ 
In  every  shape  homely  and  straunge. 
Good  never  such  guile  ne  treasoun 
As  I,  for  I  oome  never  in  toun 
There  as  I  might  knowen  be. 
Though  men  me  both  might  here  and  see. 
Full  well  I  can  my  clothes  chaunge, 
Take  one,  and  make  another  straunge. 
Mow  am  1  knight,  now  chastelaine, 
Now  prelate,  and  now  cliaplaine. 
Now  priest,  now  derke,  now  fostere, 
Now  am  I  maister,  now  schoUere 
Now  monkey  now  chMion,  now  baily, 
What  ever  mister  man  am  I. 

<<  Now  am  I  prince,  now  am  I  page, 
And  can  by  herte  every  language. 
Sometime  am  1  hoore  and  old, 
Now  am  I  younge,  stoute,  and  bold. 
Now  am  I  Robert,  now  Robin, 
Now  frere  minor,  now  jacobin, 
And  with  me  foUoweth  my  loteby. 
To  done  me  sollaoe  and  company. 
That  bight  dame  Abstinence,  and  raigned 
In  many  a  qneint  amy  faigned. 
Right  as  it  oommeth  to  her  likings 
I  ftilfill  all  her  desiriiig. 

*>  Sometime  a  womans  clothe  take  I^ 
Now  am  I  a  maid,  now  lady. 

'^  Sometime  I  am  religious. 
Now  like  an  anker  in  an  hous. 

**  Sometime  am  I  prioresse, 
And  now  a  nonne,  and  now  abbesse. 
And  go  through  all  regiouns. 
Seeking  all  religionns. 

^  But  to  what  order  that  I  am  swome^ 
I  take  the  straw  and  beat  the  come. 
To  jolly  folke  I  enhabite, 
I  aske  no  more  but  hir  habite. 

**  What  woU  ye  more  I  in  every  wise 
Right  as  me  list  I  me  disguise  I 

«  Well  can  I  beare  me  under  wede, 
Unlike  is  my  word  to  my  dede, 
Thus  make  I  into  my  tnppes  fall 
The  people,  through  my  priviledges  all, 
That  ben  in  Christendome  alive. 

"  I  may  assoile,  and  I  may  shrive, 
That  no  prelate  may  let  me. 
All  folke,  where  ever  they  found  be  : 
I  n*ot  no  prelate  may  done  so. 
But  it  the  pope  be,  and  no  roo. 
That  made  thilke  establishing, 
Now  is  not  this  a  proper  thing  f 
But  were  my  sleights  apperoeived 


As  I  was  wont,  and  west  thou  why  3 
For  I  did  hem  a  tregetry, 
But  thereof  yeve  I  a  litUe  tale, 
I  have  the  silver  and  the  male. 
So  have  I  preached  and  eke  shriven. 
So  have  I  take,  so  have  I  yeven. 
Through  hir  folly,  busbond  and  wifc^ 
That  I  lede  right  a  jolly  life, 


Through  simplesse  of  the  prelacy. 
They  know  not  all  my  tregettry. 

<*  But  for  as  much  as  man  and  wife 
Should  shew  hir  parish  priest  hir  life 
Ones  a  yeare,  as  sayth  the  booke. 
Ere  any  wight  his  housel  tooke, 
Than  have  I  priviledges  large. 
That  may  of  muche  thing  discharge, 
For  he  may  say  right  thus  pardee  : 

« '  Sir  Priest,  in  shrift  I  tell  it  thee, 
That  he  to  whom  that  I  am  shriven. 
Hath  me  assoyled,  and  me  yeven 
Penaunce  soothly  for  my  sm. 
Which  that  I  found  me  guilty  in, 
Ne  I  ne  have  never  entencion 
To  make  double  confession, 
Ne  rehearse  eft  my  shrift  to  thee, 

0  shrift  is  right  ynough  to  mee. 
This  ought  thee  suffice  wele, 
Ne  be  not  rebell  never  a  dele, 

For  certes,  though  thou  haddest  it  swome;, 

1  wote  no  priest  ne  prelate  borne 
That  may  to  shrift  eft  me  constraine. 
And  if  they  done  I  woU  me  plaine. 
For  I  wote  where  to  plaine  wele. 
Thou  shalt  not  streine  me  a  dele, 
Ne  enforce  me,  ne  not  me  trouble. 
To  make  my  confession  double  ; 

Ne  I  have  none  affection 
To  have  double  absolution  : 
The  first  is  right  ynough  to  mee, 
This  latter  assoyling  quite  I  thee, 
I  am  unbound,  what  maist  thou  find 
More  of  my  sinnes  me  to  unbind ! 
For  he  that  might  hath  in  his  bond, 
Of  all  my  sinnes  me  nnbond  : 
And  if  thou  wolt  me  thus  constraine 
That  me  mote  nodes  on  thee  plaine. 
There  shall  no  judge  imperial!, 
Ne  bishop,  ne  omciall. 
Done  judgement  on  me,  for  I 
Shall  gone  and  plaine  me  openly 
Unto  my  shriftfather  new. 
That  bight  Frere  Wolfe  untrew. 
And  he  shall  chuse  him  tor  mee^ 
For  I  trow  he  can  hamper  thee  ; 
But  lord  he  would  be  wroth  withall, 
If  men  would  him  Frere  Wolfe  call, 
For  he  would  have  no  patience. 
But  done  all  cruell  vengience. 
He  would  his  might  done  at  the  leest. 
Nothing  spare  for  Goddes  heest, 
And  God  so  wise  be  my  succour. 
But  thou  yeve  me  my  saviour 
At  Easter,  whan  it  liketh  mee. 
Without  preasing  more  on  thee, 
I  well  forth,  and  to  him  gone. 
And  he  shall  housell  me  anone. 
For  I  am  out  of  thy  ffrntching, 
I  keepe  not  deale  with  thee  nothing.' 

**  Tlius  may  he  shrive  him,  that  forsaketh 
His  parish  priest,  and  to  me  takeUi« 
And  if  the  priest  woll  him  refuse, 
I  am  full  ready  him  to  accuse. 
And  him  punish  and  hamper  so, 
That  he  his  churche  shall  forgo. 

«  But  who  so  hath  in  his  feeling 
The  consequence  of  such  shriving, 
Shall  scene,  that  priest  may  never  have  might 
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To  know  the  conscience  aright 
Of  him  that  is  under  his  cure  : 
And  this  is  ayenst  holy  scripture, 
That  biddeth  every  herde  honest 
Have  very  knowing  of  his  beest. 
But  poore  folke  that  gone  by  strete. 
That  have  no  gold,  ne  sumnies  grete, 
Hem  would  I  let  to  hir  prelates, 
Or  let  hir  priestcs  know  hir  states, 
For  to  me  right  nought  yeve  they, 
And  why  it  is,  for  they  ne  may. 

**  They  ben  so  bare,  I  take  no  keepe, 
But  I  woll  have  the  fat  sheepe  ; 
Let  parish  priests  have  the  lene, 
I  yeve  not  of  hir  harme  a  bene  ; 
And  if  that  prelates  grutch  it, 
That  oughten  wroth  be  in  hir  wit. 
To  lese  hir  fat  beastes  so, 
I  shall  yeve  hem  a  stroke  or  two. 
That  they  shall  lesen  with  force. 
Yea,  both  hir  mitre  and  hir  croce. 

**  Thus  yape  I  hem,  and  have  do  long. 
My  priviledges  ben  so  strong." 

False  Semblant  would  have  stinted  here, 
But  Love  ne  made  him  no  such  chore. 
That  he  was  weary  of  his  saw, 
But  for  to  make  him  glad  and  faw. 
He  said,  «  Tell  on  more  specially. 
How  that  thou  servest  untruly. 

**  Tell  forth,  and  shame  thee  never  a  dele, 
For  as  thine  habit  shewetb  wele, 
Thou  servest  an  holy  hermite." 

<<  Sooth  is,  but  I  am  but  an  hypocrite." 
*  Thou  gocst  and  preachest  poverte ! " 

**  Yea,  sir,  but  Richesse  hath  poste." 
**  Thou  preachest  abstinence  also  t " 

<*  Sir,  I  woll  fillen,  so  mote  I  go. 
My  paunche,  of  good  meat  and  wine. 
As  should  a  maister  of  divine. 
For  how  that  I  me  poore  faine. 
Yet  all  poore  folke  I  disdaine. 

^  I  LOVB  better  the  acqnaintannce 
Ten  times  of  the  king  of  Fraunee, 
Than  of  a  poore  man  of  mild  mood. 
Though  that  his  soule  be  also  good. 

'*  For  whan  I  see  beggers  quaking. 
Naked  on  mixens  all  stinking. 
For  hunger  crie,  and  eke  for  care, 
I  entremet  not  of  hir  fare. 
They  ben  so  poore,  and  full  of  pine, 
They  might  not  ones  yeve  me  a  dine. 
For  they  have  nothing  but  hir  life, 
What  should  he  yeve  that  licketh  his  knife  t 
It  is  but  follv  to  entremete 
To  seeke  in  houndes  nest  fat  mete  : 
Let  beare  hem  to  the  spittle  anone^ 
But  fro  me  comfort  get  they  none : 
But  a  rich  sicke  usurere 
Would  I  visite  and  draw  nere. 
Him  would  I  comfort  and  rehete. 
For  I  hope  of  his  gold  to  sete. 
And  if  that  wicked  Death  him  have, 
I  woll  go  with  him  in  his  grave. 
And  if  there  any  reprove  me. 
Why  that  I  let  the  poore  be, 
Wost  thou  how  I  not  ascape  t 
I  say  and  sweare  him  full  rape. 
That  riche  men  ban  more  tetches 
Of  ftiune,  than  ban  poore  wretches, 


And  ban  of  counsaile  more  mistere, 
And  therefore  I  would  draw  hem  nere  i 
But  as  great  hurt,  it  may  so  be. 
Hath  a  sbule  in  right  great  poverte. 
As  soule  in  great  richesse  forsooth. 
Albeit  that  they  hurten  both. 
For  richesse  and  mendicities 
Ben  cleped  two  extreamiUes, 
The  meane  is  cleped  suflSsaunoe, 
There  lieth  of  vertue  the  aboundaimea. 

"  For  Salomon  full  well  1  wote. 
In  his  parables  us  wrote. 
As  it  is  knowen  of  many  a  wight, 
In  his  thirteene  chapiter  right, 
Grod  thou  me  keepe  for  thy  poste^ 
Fro  richesse  and  mendicite. 
For  if  a  rich  man  him  dresse. 
To  thinke  too  much  on  richesse. 
His  herte  on  that  so  ferre  is  sette. 
That  he  his  creator  doth  foryette. 
And  him  that  beggeth,  woll  aye  greve. 
How  should  I  by  his  word  him  leve^ 
Unneth  that  he  n'is  a  micher, 
Forswome,  or  els  Goddes  lier. 
Thus  sayth  Salomon  sawes. 

**  Ne  we  find  wrftten  in  no  lawea, 
And  namely  in  our  Christen  lay, 
(Who  saith  ye,  I  dare  say  nay) 
That  Christ,  ne  his  apostles  dere. 
While  that  they  walked  in  earth  herei. 
Were  never  scene  hir  bred  begging. 
For  they  nolden  beggen  for  nothing. 

^  And  right  thus  were  men  wont  to  teach| 
And  in  this  wise  would  it  preach. 
The  maisters  of  divinitie 
Sometime  in  Paris  the  citie* 

^  And  if  men  would  there  gaine  appose 
The  naked  text,  and  let  the  glose. 
It  might  soone  assoiled  bee. 
For  men  may  well  the  sooth  see. 
That  pardie  they  might  aske  a  thing 
Plainely  forth  without  begging. 
For  they  weren  Goddes  herdes  dero^ 
And  cure  of  soules  hadden  here. 
They  nolde  nothing  hegge  hir  food. 
For  after  Crist  was  done  on  rood. 
With  their  proper  bonds  they  wrought. 
And  with  travaile,  and  els  nought. 
They  wonnen  all  hir  sustenaunee, 
And  liveden  forth  in  hir  penaunce. 
And  the  remenaunt  yafe  away 
To  other  poore  folkes  alway. 

**  They  neither  builden  toure  ne  faalle^ 
But  they  in  houses  small  with  alle. 

**  A  mighty  man  that  can  and  may. 
Should  with  his  bond  and  body  alway, 
Winne  him  his  food  in  htbouring. 
If  he  ne  have  rent  or  such  a  thing  ; 
Although  he  be  religions, 
And  God  to  serven  curioos. 
Thus  mote  he  done,  or  do  tregprntrnp 
But  if  it  be  in  oertaine  caas. 
That  I  can  rehearse,  if  mister  bee. 
Right  well,  whan  the  time  I  see. 

'<  Seeke  the  booke  of  Saint  Augustine^ 
Be  it  in  paper  or  perchemine. 
There  as  he  witte  of  these  worchinga^ 
Thou  shalt  scene  that  none  excnsingi 
A  perfit  man  ne  should  seeke 
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Br  wordes,  ne  by  deedes  eke^ 

Although  he  be  religious, 

And  God  to  Berven  curious^ 

That  he  ne  shall,  so  mote  I  go. 

With  proper  bonds  and  body  also 

Get  his  food  in  labouring. 

If  he  ne  have  properte  of  thing, 

Yei  should  he  sell  all  his  snbetaunee, 

And  with  his  swinke  have  sustenaunee. 

If  he  be  perfite  in  bonnte  ; 

Thus  ban  the  hookas  told  me : 

For  he  that  well  gone  idelly^ 

And  nseth  it  aye  busily 

To  haunten  other  mennes  table. 

He  is  a  trechour  full  of  fable, 

Ne  he  ne  may  by  good  reason 

Exeose  him  by  his  orison, 

For  men  behoveth  in  some  gise, 

Ben  sometime  in  Goddes  service. 

To  gone  and  purchasen  hir  nede. 

''Men  mote  eaten,  that  is  no  drede, 
And  sleepe,  and  eke  do  other  thing, 
So  long  may  they  leave  praying. 

<*  So  may  they  eke  hir  prayer  blinne. 
While  that  they  werke  hir  meat  to  winne, 
Saint  Anstine  woll  thereto  accord. 
In  thilke  booke  that  I  record. 

**  Justinian  eke,  that  made  lawes, 
Hath  thus  forboden  by  old  sawes : 
'  No  man,  np  paine  to  be  dead. 
Mighty  of  body,  to  beg  his  bread, 
H  be  may  swinke  it  for  to  gete^ 
Men  should  him  rather  maime  or  bete. 
Or  done  of  him  aperte  justice. 
Than  suffiren  him  in  such  mallice.' 

**  They  done  not  well  so  mote  I  go. 
That  taken  such  almesse  so. 
But  if  they  have  some  priviledge. 
That  of  the  paine  hem  woll  alledge. 

**  But  how  that  is,  can  I  not  see. 
But  if  the  prince  deceived  bee, 
Ne  I  ne  wene  not  sikerly, 
That  they  may  have  it  rightfully. 

**  But  I  woll  not  determine 
Of  princes  power,  ne  define, 
Ne  by  my  word  comprehend  ywis. 
If  it  so  ferre  may  stretch  in  this  ; 
I  woll  not  entremete  a  dele, 
But  I  trow  that  the  booke  sayth  wele, 
Who  that  taketh  almesses,  that  bee 
Uew  to  folke  that  men  may  see 
Lame,  feeble,  weaiy,  and  bare, 
Poore,  or  in  such  manner  care. 
That  eon  winne  hem  nevermo. 
For  they  have  no  power  tliereto. 
He  eateth  his  owne  dampning, 
But  if  ho  lie  that  made  all  thing. 
And  if  ye  such  a  truant  find, 
Chastise  him  well,  if  ye  be  kind. 
Bat  they  would  hate  you  parcaas. 
If  ye  fellen  in  hir  laas. 

**  Thev  would  eftsoones  do  yon  soathe, 
If  that  they  might,  late  or  raUie, 
For  they  be  not  full  patient. 
That  Imui  the  world  thus  foule  blent, 
And  weteth  well,  that  God  bad 
The  good  man  sell  all  that  he  had. 
And  follow  him,  and  to  poore  it  yeve : 
He  would  not  therefore  that  he  tive^ 
To  serren  him  in  mendience^ 


For  it  was  never  his  sentence, 

But  he  bad  werken  whan  that  need  is, 

And  follow  him  in  goode  deedis. 

"  Saint  Poule  that  loved  all  holy  church. 
He  bade  the  apostles  for  to  wurcb. 
And  winnen  hir  livelode  in  that  wise^ 
And  hem  defended  truandise. 
And  said,  werketh  with  yonr  honden. 
Thus  should  the  thing  be  understonden. 

**  He  nolde  ywis  have  bid  hem  begging, 
Ne  sellen  gospell,  ne  preaching, 
Least  they  beraft,  with  hir  asking, 
Folke  of  hir  cattell  or  of  hir  thing. 

**  For  in  this  world  is  many  a  man 
That  yeveth  bis  good,  for  he  ne  can 
Weme  it  for  shame,  or  else  be 
Would  of  the  asker  delivered  be, 
And  for  he  him  eocombreth  so. 
He  yeveth  him  good  to  let  him  go : 
But  it  can  him  nothing  profile. 
They  lese  the  yeft  and  the  merite. 

**  The  good  folke  that  Poule  to  preached, 
Profred  him  oft,  whan  he  hem  teached, 
Some  of  hir  good  in  charite. 
But  thereof  right  nothing  tooke  he, 
But  of  his  honde  would  he  gette 
Clothes  to  wrine  him,  and  his  mete." 

«  Tell  roe  than  how  a  roan  may  liven. 

That  all  his  good  to  poore  hath  yeven. 

And  woll  but  onely  bidde  his  bedes. 

And  nover  with  bonds  labour  his  nodes. 

May  he  do  so  r    "Yea  sir."    «  And  how  I* 

"  Sir  I  woll  gladly  tell  you  : 

Saint  Austen  saith,  a  man  may  be 

In  houses  that  han  properte, 

As  templers  and  hospitelers. 

And  as  these  chanons  regulers. 

Or  white  monkes,  or  these  blake, 

I  woll  no  mo  ensamplee  make, 

And  take  thereof  his  susteining, 

For  therein  lithe  no  begging. 

But  otherwaies  not  ywis, 

Yet  Austen  gabbeth  not  of  this, 

And  yet  full  many  a  monke  laboureth, 

That  Grod  in  holy  church  honoureth  : 

For  whan  hir  swinking  is  agone. 

They  rede  and  sins  in  church  anone. 

"  And  for  there  hath  ben  great  discord. 
As  many  a  wight  may  beare  record, 
Upon  the  estate  of  mendicience, 
I  woll  shortely  in  your  presence,  . 
Tell  how  a  man  may  begge  at  need, 
That  hath  not  wherewith  him  to  feed, 
Maugre  his  fellowee  janglings. 
For  soothfastnesse  woll  none  hidings, 
And  yet  percase  I  may  obey, 
That  I  to  you  soothly  thus  sey. 

^  Lo  here  the  case  espedall. 
If  a  man  be  so  bestiall. 
That  he  of  no  craft  hath  science. 
And  nought  desireth  ignorenoe. 
Than  may  he  go  a  begging  yeme, 
Till  he  some  other  craft  can  leme^ 
Through  which  without  truanding, 
He  may  in  trouth  have  his  living. 
"  Or  if  he  may  done  no  labour, 
For  elde,  or  sickneose,  or  langour, 
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Or  for  his  tender  age  alBo, 
Than  may  he  yet  a  begging  go. 

**  Or  if  he  have  pera venture, 
Through  usage  of  his  noriture, 
Lived  over  deliciously, 
Than  ougbten  good  folke  comenly, 
Han  of  his  mischeefe  some  pite. 
And  suffren  him  also,  that  he 
May  gone  about  and  begge  his  bread. 
That  he  be  not  for  honger  dead  ; 
Or  if  he  have  of  craft  conning, 
And  strength  also,  and  desiring 
To  worchen,  as  lie  had  what. 
But  he  find  neither  this  ne  that. 
Than  may  he  begge  till  that  he 
Have  getten  his  necessite. 

*<  Or  if  his  winning  be  so  lite, 
That  his  labour  woll  not  aquite 
Sufficiauntly  all  his  living, 
Yet  may  he  so  his  brede  begging 
Fro  dore  to  dore,  he  may  go  trace, 
Till  he  the  remnaunt  may  purchase. 

*<  Or  if  a  man  would  undertake 
Any  emprise  for  to  make. 
In  the  reeoous  of  our  lay, 
And  it  defenden  as  he  may, 
Be  it  with  armes  or  lettrure. 
Or  other  conveimble  cure. 
If  it  be  so  he  poore  be. 
Than  may  he  begge,  till  that  he 
May  find  in  trouth  for  to  swinke 
And  get  him  clothe,  meat,  and  drinke 
Swinke  he  with  his  bondes  corporell. 
And  not  with  hondes  espirituell. 

^  In  all  this  case,  and  in  semblables, 

If  that  there  ben  mo  reasonables. 

He  may  begge,  as  I  tell  you  here. 

And  eles  not  in  no  manere. 

As  William  Saint  Amour  would  preach, 

And  oft  would  dispute  and  teach 

Of  this  matter  all  openly 

At  Paris  full  solemnely. 

And  also  God  my  soule  blesse 

As  he  had  in  this  stedfastoesse 

The  accord  of  the  universite 

And  of  the  people,  as  seemeth  me. 

^  No  good  man  ought  it  to  refuse, 
Ne  ought  him  thereof  to  excuse. 
Be  wrothe  or  blithe,  who  so  be. 
For  I  woll  speake,  and  tell  it  thee, 
All  should  I  die,  and  be  put  doun. 
As  was  saint  Poule  in  derke  prisoun, 
Or  be  exiled  in  this  caas 
With  wrong,  as  maister  William  was, 
That  my  mother  Hypocrisie 
Banished  for  her  great  envie. 

**  My  mother  flemed  him  Saint  Amour : 
This  noble  did  suche  labour 
To  sustene  ever  the  loyalte. 
That  he  too  much  agilte  me  : 
He  made  a  booke,  and  let  it  write, 
Wherein  his  life  he  did  all  write. 
And  would  iche  renied  begging. 
And  lived  by  my  travelling. 
If  I  ne  had  rent  ne  otiier  good, 
What  weneth  he  that  I  were  wood  1 
For  labour  might  me  never  please, 
I  hare  more  will  to  ben  at  ease. 
And  have  well  lever,  sooth  to  say, 
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Before  the  people  patter  and  pray, 
And  wrie  me  in  my  foxerie 
Under  a  cope  of  papelardie." 

(Quod  Love)  «  What  divell  is  this  that  I  here, 
What  wordes  tellest  thou  me  here  t** 
^  What,  sir,  falsenesse,  that  apert  is  t 
"  Than  dredest  thou  not  God  t"   <<No 
For  selde  in  great  thing  shall  he  spede 
In  this  world,  that  God  woll  drede. 
For  folke  that  hem  to  vertue  yeven. 
And  truely  on  hir  owen  liven. 
And  hem  in  goodnesse  aye  content. 
On  hem  is  little  thrift  isent, 
Such  folke  drinken  great  misease. 
That  life  may  me  never  please. 

**  But  see  what  gold  han  useren, 
And  silver  eke  in  gamers, 
TaUlagiers,  and  these  monyours, 
Bailiffes,  beadles,  provost,  oonntours, 
These  liven  well  nigh  by  ravine. 
The  small  people  hem  mote  endioe. 
And  they  as  wolves  woll  hem  eten  : 
Upon  the  poore  folke  they  geten 
Full  much  of  tiiat  they  spend  or  kcpe, 
N'is  none  of  hem  that  they  n'ill  strepe, 
And  wrine  hem  selfe  well  at  full. 
Without  scalding  they  hem  pull. 

<<  The  strong  the  feeble  overgothe^ 
But  I  that  weare  my  simple  clothe, 
Robbe  both  robbed,  and  robboara, 
And  guile  gulling,  and  guilours  : 
Bv  my  treget,  I  gather  and  thresta 
The  great  treasour  into  my  cheste. 
That  lieth  with  me  so  fast  bound. 
Mine  high  paleis  doe  I  found. 
And  my  delightes  I  fulfill. 
With  wine  at  feastes  at  my  will. 
And  tables  full  of  entremees ; 
I  woll  no  life,  but  ease  and  peea^ 
And  winne  gold  to  spend  also, 
For  whan  the  greate  bagge  is  go. 
It  eommeth  right  with  my  japes. 
Make  I  not  well  tomble  mine  apes  : 
To  winnen  is  alway  mine  entent, 
My  purchase  is  better  than  my  rent. 
For  though  I  should  beaten  be. 
Over  all  I  oitremet  me  : 
Without  me  maie  no  wight  dore, 
I  walke  soules  for  to  cure. 
Of  all  the  world  cure  have  I 
In  brede  and  length  ;  boldely 
I  woll  both  preach  and  eke  oonnaailen. 
With  hondes  woll  I  not  travailen. 
For  of  the  pope  I  have  the  boll, 
I  ne  hold  not  my  wittes  dull, 
1  woll  not  stinten  in  my  live 
These  emperours  for  to  shrive, 
Or  Idnges,  dukes,  and  lordee  grete : 
But  poore  folke  all  quite  I  lete, 
I  love  no  such  shriving  parde. 
But  it  for  other  cause  be : 
I  recke  not  of  poore  men, 
Hir  estate  is  not  worth  an  hen. 

**  Where  findest  thou  a  swinker  of  kboor 
Have  me  to  his  oonfeseonr  1 
But  empresses,  and  duchesses. 
These  queenes,  and  eke  eonntcsaes. 
These  abbesses,  and  eke  bigines. 
These  great  ladies  palasins, 
These  jolly  knights,  and  Udlivea, 
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These  nonnes,  and  these  burgeis  wiyes 

Thai  riche  ben,  and  eke  pleasing. 

And  these  maidens  welfaring. 

Where  so  they  clad  or  naked  be, 

Uneoanaailed  goeth  there  none  fro  me ; 

And  for  hir  soules  safete, 

At  lord  and  lady,  and  hir  meine, 

I  aske,  whan  they  hem  to  me  shriTO, 

The  propertie  of  all  hir  live. 

And  make  hem  trow,  both  meet  and  leasts 

Hir  paririi  priest  is  bat  a  beast 

Ayenst  me  and  my  company. 

That  shrewes  been  as  great  (as  I) 

For  which  I  woU  not  hide  in  hold^ 

No  privete  that  me  is  told. 

That  I  by  word  or  signe  ywis, 

Ne  woll  make  hem  know  what  it  isy 

And  they  wollen  also  tellen  me, 

They  hele  fro  roe  no  privite. 

And  for  to  make  you  hem  peroeiven, 

That  men  folks  thus  to  deceiven, 

I  woll  yoa  saine  withonten  drede. 

What  men  may  in  the  Gospell  rede. 

Of  Saint  Mathew  the  gospellere, 

Thj^  aaieth,  as  I  shall  you  say  hers. 

*  Vro9  the  ehatre  of  Moses 

Thus  it  is  glosed  douteles, 

(That  is  the  olde  testament, 

For  thereby  is  the  chaire  ment) 

Sitte  scribes  and  pharisen, 

That  is  to  saine,  tne  cursed  men, 

Which  that  we  ipocrites  call : 

Doeth  that  they  preache,  I  rede  you  all. 

Bat  doeth  not  as  they  doen  adele, 

That  been  not  weary  to  say  wele. 

Bat  to  doe  well,  no  will  have  they, 

And  they  would  bind  on  folke  alway 

rThat  been  to  be  beguiled  able) 

Bordons  that  been  importable  ; 

On  folkes  shoulders  things  they  coachen, 

That  they  n*ill  with  their  fingers  touchen. 

And  why  woU  they  not  touch  it,  why  t 

For  hem  ne  list  nat  sikerly. 

For  sadde  bnrdons  that  men  taken, 

Make  folkes  shoulders  aken. 

"  And  if  they  do  ought  that  good  bee. 
That  is  for  folke  it  should  see  : 
Hir  bordons  larger  maken  they. 
And  maken  hir  hemmes  wide  alwey, 
And  loven  seates  at  the  table 
The  first  and  most  honourable. 
And  for  to  ban  the  first  chairis, 
In  synagogues,  to  hem  full  dere  is, 
And  wiUen  that  folke  hem  loute  and  grete. 
Whan  that  they  passen  through  the  strete, 
And  wollen  be  cleped  maister  also  • 
But  they  ne  should  not  willen  so, 
The  gospell  is  there  ayenst  I  gease, 
That  sheweth  well  hir  wickedneaae. 


^  Aroihkb  enstome  use  we 
Of  hem  that  woU  ayenst  as  be. 
We  hate  hem  deadly  everychone, 
And  we  woll  weny  him,  as  one. 
Him  that  one  hateth,  hate  we  all. 
And  eonject  how  to  doen  him  fall ; 
And  if  we  seene  him  winne  honour, 
mchcaae  or  preiae,  through  his  valoar. 


Provende,  rent,  or  dignite. 
Full  fast  ywis  compassen  we 
By  what  ladder  he  is  clomben  so, 
And  for  to  maken  him  downe  to  go. 
With  treason  we  woll  him  defame, 
And  doen  him  lese  his  good  name. 

"  Thus  from  his  ladder  we  him  take. 
And  thus  his  frendes  foes  we  make, 
But  word  ne  wete  shall  he  none^ 
Till  all  bis  frendes  been  his  fone, 
^or  if  we  did  it  openly. 
We  might  have  blame  readily, 
For  had  he  wist  of  our  mallice. 
He  had  him  kept,  but  he  were  nice. 

<*  Another  is  this,  that  if  so  fall. 
That  there  be  one  among  us  all 
That  doeth  a  good  toume,  out  of  drede^ 
We  saine  it  is  our  alder  dede. 
Yea  sikerly,  though  he  it  fained. 
Or  that  him  list,  or  that  him  dained 
A  man  through  him  avaunced  be. 
Thereof  all  parteners  be  we. 
And  tellen  folke  where  so  we  go. 
That  man  dirough  us  is  sprongen  so. 

**  And  for  to  have  of  men  praising. 
We  purchase  through  our  flattering 
Of  nche  men  of  great  poste 
Letters,  to  witneese  our  bounte. 
So  that  man  weeneth  that  may  us  see^ 
That  all  vertue  in  us  bee. 

«  And  alway  poore  we  us  faine. 
But  how  so  that  we  begge  or  plahie. 
We  ben  the  folke  without  leasing. 
That  all  thing  have  without  having. 

<*  Thus  be  dradde  of  the  people  ywis. 
And  gladly  my  purpose  is  this. 

**  I  deale  with  no  wight,  but  he 
Have  gold  and  treasour  great  plente, 
Hir  acquaintaunce  well  love  I : 
This  much  my  desire  shortly, 
I  entremet  me  of  brocages, 
I  make  peace  and  manages, 
I  am  gladly  execntour, 
And  many  times  a  procuratour, 
I  am  sometime  messangere. 
That  falleth  not  to  my  roistere. 

*'  And  many  times  I  make  enqueet, 
For  me  that  ofQce  is  nat  honest, 
To  deale  with  other  mennes  thing. 
That  is  to  me  a  great  liking  : 
And  if  that  ye  have  ought  to  do 
In  place  that  I  repaire  to, 
I  shall  it  speden  tlirough  my  wit. 
As  soone  as  ye  have  told  me  it, 
So  that  ye  serve  me  to  pay. 
My  service  shall  be  yours  alway. 

**  But  who  so  woll  chastice  me, 
Anone  my  love  lost  hath  he. 
For  I  love  no  man  in  no  gise, 
That  woll  me  reprove  or  chastise. 
But  I  woll  all  folke  undertake. 
And  of  no  wieht  no  teaching  take. 
For  I  that  other  folke  chastie, 
Woll  not  be  taught  fro  my  foUie. 

*<  I  LOVE  none  hermitage  more. 
All  desertes  and  holtes  hoore 
And  greats  woodes  everychon, 
I  let  hem  to  the  Baptist  lohn, 
I  queth  him  quite,  and  him  release 
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Of  Egipt  all  the  wildemesse ; 
Too  ferre  were  all  my  mansionns 
Fro  all  cities  and  good  touns. 

**  My  paleis  and  mine  house  make  I 
There  men  may  renne  in  openly, 
And  say  that  I  the  world  forsake, 
But  all  amidde  I  build  and  make 
My  house,  and  swim  and  play  therein 
Bette  than  a  fish  doeth  with  his  finne. 

^  Of  Antichristes  men  am  I, 
Of  which  that  Christ  sayeth  openly. 
They  have  habite  of  holinesse. 
And  liven  in  such  wickednesse. 

"  Outward  lamben  seemen  we, 
Full  of  goodnesso  and  of  pite, 
And  inward  we  withouten  fable 
Been  greedy  wolves  raviaable. 

**  We  enviroun  both  lond  and  see, 
With  all  tlie  world  werrien  wee. 
We  woU  ordaine  of  alle  thing, 
Of  folkes  good,  and  hir  living. 

**  If  there  be  castell  or  cite 
Within  that  any  bougerons  be. 
Although  that  they  of  Millaine  were. 
For  thereof  been  they  blamed  there  ; 
Or  if  a  wight  out  of  measure, 
Would  lene  hir  gold,  and  take  usure. 
For  that  he  is  so  covetous, 
Or  if  he  be  too  lecherous, 
Or  these  that  haunten  simonie. 
Or  provost  full  of  trecherie. 
Or  prelate  living  jollily, 
Or  priest  that  halt  liis  quein  him  by. 
Or  olde  hoores  hostillers, 
Or  other  baudes  or  bordellers, 
Or  els  blamed  of  any  vice, 
Of  which  men  shoulden  doen  justice  : 

*'  By  all  the  saintes  that  we  prey, 
But  they  defend  them  with  lamprey. 
With  luce,  with  elis,  witii  samons, 
With  tender  geese,  and  with  capons, 
With  tartes,  or  with  cheses  fat. 
With  daintie  flaunes,  brode  and  flat, 
With  caieweis,  or  with  pullaile, 
With  coninges,  or  with  fine  vitaile, 
That  we  under  our  clothes  wide, 
Maken  through  our  gollet  glide, 
Or  but  he  woll  doe  coma  in  hast 
Roe  venison  bake  in  past. 
Whether  so  that  he  loure  or  groine, 
He  shall  have  of  a  corde  a  loigne. 
With  which  men  shall  him  bind  and  lede. 
To  brenne  him  for  his  sinful  dede, 
That  men  shull  heare  him  crie  and  rore 
A  mile  way  about  and  more, 
Or  els  he  shall  in  prison  diot 
But  if  he  woll  his  friendship  buy, 
Or  smerten  that,  that  he  hath  do. 
More  than  his  guilt  amounteth  to. 

"  But  and  he  couth  through  his  sleight 
Doe  maken  up  a  toiire  of  height, 
Nought  rought  I  whether  of  stone  or  tree. 
Or  earth,  or  turves  though  it  be. 
Though  it  were  of  no  vounde  stone. 
Wrought  with  squier  and  scantilone. 
So  that  Uie  toure  were  stuffed  well 
With  all  riches  temporell : 

*<  And  than  that  he  would  up  dresse 
HiDgiues,  both  more  and  lease. 


To  cast  at  us  by  every  side. 
To  beare  his  good  name  wide  : 

^  Such  sleightes  I  shall  you  yeven 
Barrels  of  wine,  by  sixe  or  seven. 
Or  gold  in  sackes  great  plente. 
He  should  soone  delivered  be, 
And  if  he  have  no  such  pitences, 
Let  him  studio  in  equipolences, 
And  lette  lies  and  fallaees, 
If  that  he  would  deserve  our  graces. 
Or  we  shall  beare  him  such  witnesse 
Of  sinne,  and  of  his  wretchednease. 
And  doun  his  lose  so  wide  renne 
That  all  quicke  we  should  him  brenne. 
Or  els  yeve  him  such  pcnaunce, 
That  is  well  worse  than  the  pitaunce. 

^  For  thou  shalt  never  for  nothing 
Con  knowen  aright  by  hir  clothing 
The  tndtours  full  of  trecherie. 
But  thou  hu:  werkes  can  espie. 

^  And  ne  had  the  good  keeping  be 
Whylome  of  the  universite. 
That  keepeth  the  key  of  Christendome, 
We  had  been  tourmented  all  and  some. 

**  Such  been  the  stinking  prophetis, 
N'is  none  of  hem,  that  good  prophet  is. 
For  they  through  wicked  entention. 
The  yeare  of  the  incarnation 
A  thousand  and  two  hundred  yer^ 
Five  and  fiftie  ferther  ne  nere, 
Broughten  a  booke  with  sorrie  grace. 
To  yeven  ensample  in  common  place. 
That  saied  thus,  though  it  were  fable. 
This  is  the  gospell  perdurable. 
That  fro  the  Holy  Ghost  is  sent. 
Well  were  it  worthe  to  be  brenL 
Entitled  was  in  such  manere 
This  booke,  of  which  I  tell  here. 
There  nas  no  wight  in  all  Paris, 
Befome  our  ladie  at  parvis. 
That  they  ne  might  the  booke  buy. 
The  sentence  pleased  hem  well  truely. 
To  the  copie,  if  him  talent  tooke 
Of  the  evangel  istes  booke. 
There  might  he  see  by  great  traisoun 
Full  many  a  false  comparisoun. 

"  As  much  as  through  his  greate  might. 
Be  it  of  heate  or  of  light. 
The  Sunne  surmounteth  the  Moone, 
That  troubler  is,  and  chauugeth  scone. 
And  the  nutte  kemell  the  shell, 
1  scorne  nat  that  I  you  tell : 

**  Right  so  withouten  any  gile 
Surmounteth  this  noble  evaugile. 
The  word  of  any  evangelist. 
And  to  hir  title  they  tooken  Christ, 
And  many  such  comparisoun. 
Of  which  I  make  no  mentioun. 
Might  menne  in  that  booke  find. 
Who  so  could  of  hem  have  mind. 

^  The  universitie  that  tho  was  asleepe 
6an  for  to  braide,  and  taken  keepe. 
And  at  the  noise,  the  head  up  east, 
Ne  never  sithen  slept  it  fast. 
But  up  it  stert,  and  armes  tooke, 
Ayenst  this  false  horrible  booke. 
All  ready  battaile  for  to  make. 
And  to  tlie  judge  the  booke  they  take. 

«  But  they  that  broughten  the  booke 
Hent  it  anone  away  for  feare^ 
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They  n'olde  shew  it  no  more  a  dele. 

Bat  than  it  kept,  and  keepen  wele, 

Till  such  a  time  that  they  may  fiee^ 

That  they  so  stronge  woxen  bee, 

That  no  wight  may  hem  well  withstond, 

For  by  that  booke  they  durst  not  stond. 

Away  they  gonne  it  for  to  here. 

For  they  ne  durst  not  answere 

By  expoeiUon  no  glose 

To  that  that  clerkes  woU  appose 

Ayenst  the  cursednesse  y  wis 

That  in  that  booke  written  is. 

<*  Now  wote  I  nat,  ne  I  can  nat  see 
What  manner  end  that  there  shall  bee 
Of  all  this  that  they  hide. 
But  yet  algato  they  shall  abide. 
Till  that  they  may  it  bette  defend. 
This  trow  I  best  woU  be  hir  end. 

^  Thus  Antichrist  abiden  we, 
For  we  ben  all  of  his  meine, 
And  what  man  that  woll  not  be  so. 
Right  soone  he  shall  his  life  forgo. 
We  woll  a  people  upon  him  areise, 
And  through  our  guile  doen  him  oeise, 
And  him  on  sharpe  speares  rive. 
Or  other  waies  bring  him  fro  live. 
But  if  that  he  woll  follow  ywis. 
That  in  our  booke  written  is. 

**  Thto  mueh  woll  our  booke  signifie. 

That  while  Peter  had  maistrie 

May  never  lohn  shew  well  his  might. 

"  Now  have  I  you  declared  right, 
The  meaning  of  the  barke  and  rinde. 
That  maketh  the  entencions  blinde. 
But  now  at  erst  I  woll  begin, 
To  expoune  you  the  pith  within. 
And  the  seculers  comprehend. 
That  Christes  lawe  woll  defend, 
And  should  it  kepen  and  maintainen 
Ayenst  hem  that  all  sustenen. 
And  £aJsely  to  the  people  teachen. 
That  John  betokeneth  hem  to  preachen. 
That  there  n'uB  law  covenable, 
Bat  thilke  gospell  perdurable. 
That  fro  the  Holy  Ghost  was  sent 
To  tame  folke  tluit  ben  miswent. 

<*  The  strength  of  John  they  understond, 
The  grace  in  which  they  say  they  stond. 
That  doeth  the  sinfuU  folke  convert. 
And  hem  to  Jesa  Christ  revert, 
Full  many  another  horriblee, 
May  menne  in  that  booke  see, 
That  been  commaunded  doubtlesse 
Ayenst  the  law  of  Rome  expresse, 
Aiid  all  with  Antichrist  they  holden. 
As  men  may  in  the  booke  beholden. 

"  And  than  commaunden  they  to  sleen. 
An  tbo  that  with  Peter  been. 
Bat  they  shall  never  have  that  might. 
And  Crod  tofome,  for  strife  to  fight, 
That  they  ne  shall  ynough  find, 
That  Petera  law  shall  have  in  mind, 
And  ever  hold,  and  so  mainteen. 
That  at  the  last  it  shall  be  seen. 
That  they  shall  all  come  thereto. 
For  ought  that  they  can  speake  or  do. 

**  And  thilke  lawe  shall  not  stond. 
That  they  by  John  have  understond, 
Bat  maugre  hem  it  shall  adoun« 


And  been  brought  to  confusioun. 

<<  But  I  woll  stint  of  this  matere. 
For  it  is  wonder  long  to  here. 
But  had  that  ilke  booke  endured. 
Of  better  estate  I  were  ensured. 
And  friendes  have  I  yet  pardee. 
That  ban  me  set  in  great  degree. 

^  Of  all  this  world  is  emperour 

Guile  my  father,  the  trechour. 

And  empresse  my  mother  is, 

Maugre  the  Holy  Ghost  ywis, 

Our  mightie  linage  and  our  rout 

Reigneth  in  every  reigne  about. 

And  well  is  worthy  we  ministers  be, 

For  all  this  worlde  goveme  we, 

And  can  the  folke  so  well  deceive. 

That  none  our  guile  can  perceive, 

And  though  they  doen,  they  dare  not  say, 

The  sooth  dare  no  wight  bewray. 

<*  But  he  in  Christes  wrath  him  leadeth. 
That  more  than  Christ  my  brethren  dredeth. 
He  n'is  no  full  good  champion. 
That  dredeth  such  similation. 
Nor  that  for  paine  woll  refusen. 
Us  to  correct  and  accusen. 

*<  He  woll  not  entremete  by  right, 
Ne  have  God  in  his  eyesight, 
And  therefore  God  shall  him  punioe ; 
But  me  ne  recketh  of  no  vice, 
Sithen  men  us  loven  communably, 
And  holden  us  for  so  worthy. 
That  we  may  folke  repreve  echone. 
And  we  n*ill  have  reprefe  of  none  : 
Whom  shoulden  folke  worshippen  so. 
But  us  that  stinten  never  mo 
To  patren  while  that  folke  may  us  see, 
Though  it  not  so  behind  hem  be. 

'^  And  where  is  more  wood  foUie, 
Than  to  enhaunce  chivalrie, 
And  love  noble  men  and  gay. 
That  jolly  clothes  wearen  alway  t 
If  they  be  such  folke  as  they  seemen. 
So  cleane,  as  men  hir  clothes  demen. 
And  that  hir  wordes  follow  hir  dede. 
It  is  great  pitie  out  of  drede. 
For  they  woll  be  none  hypocritis. 
Of  hem  me  thinketh  greate  spigbt  is, 
I  cannot  love  hem  on  no  side. 

**  But  beggers  with  these  hoodes  wide. 
With  sleigh  and  pale  faces  leane. 
And  graie  clothes  nat  full  cleane. 
But  fretted  full  of  tatarwaggcs. 
And  high  shoes  knopped  with  dirges. 
That  frouncen  like  a  quaile  pipe. 
Or  bootee  riveling  as  a  gipe. 

^  To  such  folke  as  I  you  devise. 
Should  princes  and  these  lordes  wise, 
Take  all  hir  landes  and  hir  things. 
Both  warre  and  peace  in  govcrnings. 
To  such  folke  should  a  prince  him  yeve> 
That  would  his  life  in  honour  live. 

'<  And  if  they  be  nat  as  they  seme. 
They  serven  thus  the  world  to  queme. 
There  would  I  dwell  to  deceive 
The  folke,  for  they  shall  nat  perceive. 

**  But  I  ne  speake  in  no  such  wise, 
That  men  should  humble  hubite  disuisOi 
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So  that  no  pride  there  under  be, 
No  man  should  hate,  as  thinketh  me. 
The  poore  man  in  such  clothing, 
But  God  ne  preiseth  him  nothing, 
That  saith  he  hath  the  world  forsake^ 
And  hath  to  worldly  glory  him  take. 
And  woU  of  such  delices  use, 
Who  may  that  begger  well  excuse  t 

*<  That  papelarde,  that  him  yeeldeth  so, 
And  woU  to  worldly  ease  go, 
And  saith  that  he  the  world  hath  left, 
And  greedily  it  gripeth  eft. 
He  is  the  hound,  shame  is  to  saine. 
That  to  his  casting  goeth  againe. 

^  But  unto  you  dare  I  not  lie. 

But  might  I  feelen  or  espie, 

Tha.t  ye  perceived  it  nothing, 

Ye  should  have  a  starke  leasing :  ^ 

Right  in  your  hond  thus  to  beginne, 

I  nolde  it  let  for  no  sinne." 

The  god  lough  at  the  wonder  tho. 
And  every  wight  can  lough  also, 
And  saied  :  **  Lo  here  a  man  right, 
For  to  be  trustie  to  evezy  wight" 

**  False  Semblaunt,"  (quod  Love)  <<  say  to  mee, 
Sith  I  thus  have  avaunced  thee, 
That  in  my  court  is  thy  dwelling. 
And  of  ribaudes  shalt  be  my  kmg, 
Wolt  thou  well  holden  my  forwardes  t " 

**  Yea,  sir,  from  hence  forwardes. 
Had  never  your  father  here  befome, 
Servaunt  so  true,  sith  he  waa  borne/' 

<<  That  is  ayenst  all  nature." 

'^  Sir,  put  you  in  that  aventnre, 
For  though  ye  borowes  take  of  me, 
The  sikerer  shall  ye  never  be 
For  hostages,  ne  sikemesse. 
Or  cliartres,  for  to  beare  witnesae : 
I  take  your  selfe  to  record  here. 
That  men  ne  nsay  in  no  manere 
Tearen  the  wolfe  out  of  his  hide. 
Till  he  be  slaiue  backe  and  side. 
Though  men  him  beat  and  all  defile, 
What  wene  ye  that  I  woll  beguile  t 

**  For  1  am  clothed  meekeiy, 
There  under  is  all  my  treachery. 
Mine  herte  chaungetli  never  the  mo 
For  none  habite,  in  which  I  go  ; 
Though  I  have  chere  of  simplenesse, 
I  am  not  wearie  of  shreudnesse. 
My  lemman,  strained  Abstinaunce, 
Hath  mister  of  my  purveiaunee, 
She  had  full  long  ago  be  dede, 
Nere  my  counsaile  and  my  rede  ; 
Let  her  alone,  and  you  and  mee." 

And  Love  answered,  '<  I  trust  thee 
Without  borow,  for  I  woll  none." 

And  False  Seroblant  the  theefe  anone. 
Right  in  that  ilke  same  place. 
That  had  <  f  treason  all  his  face, 
Right  blacke  within,  and  white  without, 
Thanking  him,  gan  on  his  knees  lout. 

'*  Than  was  there  nought,  but  every  man 
Now  to  assaute,  that  sailen  can  " 
(iiuod  Love)  «and  that  full  hardely.*' 
Than  armed  they  hem  comenly 
Of  such  armour  as  to  hem  fell. 


I      Whan  they  were  armed  fiers  and  fell, 
They  went  hem  forth  all  in  a  rout. 
And  set  the  castle  all  about ; 
They  will  not  away  for  no  dread. 
Till  it  so  be  that  ^ey  ben  dead. 
Or  till  they  have  the  castle  take. 
And  foure  battels  they  gan  make, 
And  parted  hem  in  foure  anone. 
And  tooke  hir  way,  and  forth  they  gone^ 
The  foure  gates  for  to  assaile. 
Of  which  the  keepers  woll  not  faile, 
For  they  ben  neither  sicke  ne  dede, 
But  hanlie  folke,  and  strong  in  dede. 

Now  woll  I  sain  the  countenaunce 
Of  False  Semblant,  and  Abetinaunoe^ 
That  ben  to  Wicked  Tongue  went  ; 
But  first  they  held  hir  parliament^ 
Whether  it  to  doen  were. 
To  maken  hem  be  knowen  there. 
Or  els  walken  forth  disguised  : 
But  at  the  last  they  devised. 
That  they  would  gone  in  tapinage, 
As  it  were  in  a  pilgrimage. 
Like  good  and  holy  folke  unfeined : 
And  cumie  Abstinence  streined 
Tooke  of  the  robe  of  cameline. 
And  gan  her  gratche  as  a  bigine. 

A  large  coverchief  of  thread. 
She  wrapped  all  about  her  head. 
But  she  forgate  not  her  psaltere. 

A  paire  of  beades  eke  she  here 
Upon  a  lace,  all  of  white  thread. 
On  which  that  she  her  beades  beide. 
But  she  ne  bought  hem  never  a  dele. 
For  they  were  given  her,  I  wote  weW, 
God  wote  of  a  foil  holy  frere. 
That  said  he  was  her  father  dere, 
To  whom  she  had  ofter  went. 
Than  any  frere  of  his  covent. 

And  he  visited  her  also. 
And  many  a  sermon  saied  her  to^ 
He  n'olde  let  for  man  on  live. 
That  he  ne  would  her  oft  shrive^ 
And  with  so  great  devotion 
They  made  her  confesMon, 
That  they  had  oft  for  the  nonee 
Two  beades  in  one  hood  at  ones. 

Of  faire  shape  I  devised  her  thee^ 
But  pale  of  face  sometime  was  shee. 
That  false  traitourease  untrew. 
Was  like  that  sallow  horse  of  hew, 
That  in  the  Apocalips  is  shewed. 
That  signifieth  tho  folke  beehrewed. 
That  been  all  full  of  trecherie. 
And  pale,  through  hypocrlsie. 
For  on  that  horse  no  colour  is; 
But  onely  dead  and  pale  ywia. 
Of  such  a  colour  enlangoured. 
Was  Abstinence  ywis  coloured. 
Of  her  estate  she  her  repented. 
As  her  visage  represented. 

She  had  a  buidoune  all  of  theft. 
That  Guile  had  yeve  her  of  his  y*^ 
And  a  scrippe  of  faint  distreaae. 
That  full  was  of  elengenease. 
And  forth  she  walked  soberlie : 
And  False  Semblant  saynt,  je  voiiB  di% 
And  as  it  were  for  such  mistere, 
Doen  on  the  cope  of  a  frere. 
With  cheare  simple,  and  full  pittmi, 
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His  looking  was  not  disdeinous, 

Ne  proud,  oat  meeke  and  full  peesible. 

About  his  neeke  he  bare  a  Bible^ 
And  squierly  forth  ^an  he  gon, 
And  for  to  rest  his  hmmes  upon. 
He  had  of  treason  a  portent. 
As  he  were  feeble,  his  way  he  went, 

But  in  his  sieve  he  gan  to  thring 
A  lasonr  sharpe,  and  well  biting. 
That  was  forged  in  a  forge. 
Which  that  men  clepen  coupe  gorge. 

So  long  forth  hir  way  they  nomen. 
Till  they  to  Wicked  Tongue  comen. 
That  at  his  gate  was  sitting, 
And  saw  folke  in  the  way  passing. 

The  pilgrimes  saw  he  fast  by, 
That  bearen  hem  full  meekely, 
And  humbly  they  with  hem  mette, 
Dame  Abstinence  first  him  grette. 
And  sith  him  False  Semblant  salued, 
And  he  hem,  but  he  not  remued. 
For  he  ne  drede  him  not  a  dele  : 
Fur  when  he  saw  hir  faces  wele, 
Alway  in  herte  him  thought  so^ 
He  should  know  hem  both  two. 
For  well  he  knew  dame  Abstinaunce, 
But  he  ne  knew  not  Constrainaunce, 
He  knew  nat  that  she  was  constrained^ 
Ne  of  her  theeTes  life  iained. 
But  wende  she  come  of  will  all  free. 
But  she  come  in  another  degree. 
And  if  of  good  will  she  began. 
That  will  was  fuled  her  than. 


A9D  False  Semblant  had  he  seene  alse, 
Bat  he  knew  nat  that  he  was  false. 
Yet  false  was  he,  but  his  falseneese 
Ne  coud  he  not  espie,  nor  gesee. 
For  Semblant  was  so  alie  wrought. 
That  falsenesse  he  ne  espyed  nought : 
But  haddeet  thou  knowen  him  befome. 
Thou  wouldest  on  a  booke  have  swome^ 
Whan  thou  him  saw  in  thilke  arraie 
That  he,  that  whilome  was  so  gaie. 
And  of  the  daunce  Jolly  Robin 
Was  tho  become  a  Jacobin  : 
But  soothly  what  so  men  him  call 
Frere  preachours  been  good  men  all, 
Hir  order  wickedly  they  bearen 
Sndi  ministreles  if  they  weren. 

So  been  Augustine,  and  Cordileres^ 
And  Garmea,  and  eke  sacked  freres. 
And  all  freres  shode  and  bare. 
Though  some  of  hem  ben  great  and  square. 
Full  holy  men,  as  I  hem  deem, 
Everieh  of  hem  would  good  man  seem  : 
But  shalt  thou  never  of  apparence 
Seene  conclude  good  consequence 
In  none  argument  y  wis, 
If  existence  all  failed  is : 
For  men  may  finde  alway  sopheme 
The  consequence  to  enveneme. 
Who  so  that  hath  had  th&  subtiltee 
The  double  sentence  for  to  see. 

Whan  the  pilgrimes  oommen  were 
To  Wicked  Tongue  that  dwelleth  there, 
Hir  bameis  nigh  hem  was  algate, 
By  Wicked  Tongue  adoune  they  sate. 
That  bad  hem  nere  him  for  to  come. 
And  of  tidingea  tell  him  some. 


And  sayd  hom  :  ^  What  case  maketh  you 
To  come  into  this  place  now  t" 

'^  SiB,"  sayed  strained  Abstinance, 
<*  We  for  to  drie  our  penance. 
With  hertes  pitous  and  devout, 
Are  commen,  as  pilgrimes  gone  about. 
Well  nigh  on  foote  alway  we  go 
Full  doughty  been  our  heeles  two. 
And  thus  both  we  ben  sent 
Throughout  the  world  that  is  miswent. 
To  yeve  ensample,  and  preach  also. 
To  fishen  sinfull  men  we  go, 
For  other  fishing,  ne  fish  we. 
And,  sir,  for  that  charite, 
As  we  be  wont,  herborow  we  crav% 
Your  life  to  amende  Christ  it  save. 
And  so  it  should  you  not  displease, 
We  woulden,  if  it  were  your  ease, 
A  short  sermon  unto  you  sain. 
And  Wicked  Tongue  answered  again, 

^  The  house"  (quod  he)  **  such  (as  ye  see) 
Shall  not  be  warned  you  for  me, 
Sale  what  you  list,  and  I  well  heare." 

^  Graunt  mercie  sweet  sir  deare," 
(Quod  alderfirst)  dame  Abstinence, 
And  thus  began  she  her  sentence. 

**  Sir,  the  first  vertue  cerfaine, 
The  greatest,  and  most  soveraigne 
Tliat  may  be  found  in  any  man. 
For  having,  or  for  wit  he  can. 
That  is  his  tongue  to  refraine. 
Thereto  ought  every  wight  him  paine : 
For  it  ia  better  still  be. 
Than  for  to  speaken  harme  parde. 
And  he  that  hearkeneth  it  gladly. 
He  is  no  good  man  sikerly. 

**  And  sir,  aboven  all  other  sin. 
In  that  art  thou  most  guiltie  in  : 
Thou  speake  a  jape,  not  long  ago. 

«  And  sir,  that  was  right  evill  do 
Of  a  young  man,  that  here  repaired. 
And  never  yet  this  place  apaired  : 
Thou  saidest  he  awaited  nothing. 
But  to  deceive  Faire  Welcoming  x 
Ye  sayd  nothing  sooth  of  that, 
But  sir,  ye  lye,  I  tell  ye  plat, 
He  ne  cometh  no  more,  ne  goeth  parde, 
I  trow  ye  shall  him  never  see ; 
Faire  Welcoming  in  prison  is. 
That  oft  hath  played  with  you  er  this. 
The  fairest  games  that  he  coude, 
Without  filth,  still  or  loude. 
Now  dare  she  not  her  selfe  solace, 
Ye  ban  also  the  man  doe  chase. 
That  he  dare  neither  come  ne  go. 
What  mooveth  you  to  hate  him  so  t 
But  properly  your  wicked  thought, 
That  many  a  false  losing  hath  thought^ 
That  mooveth  your  foule  eloquence, 
That  jangletli  ever  in  audience, 
And  on  the  folke  ariseth  blame. 
And  doth  hem  dishonour  and  shame, 
For  thing  that  may  have  no  proving, 
But  likelinesse,  and  contriving. 

**  For  I  dare  saine,  that  Reason  deemeth. 
It  is  not  all  sooth  thing  that  seemetb. 
And  it  is  sinne  to  controve 
Thing  that  is  to  reprove  ; 
This  wote  ye  wele,  and  sir,  therefore 
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Ye  arn  to  blame  the  more, 
And  nathelease,  he  recketh  lite 
'  He  yeveth  not  now  thereof  a  mite. 
For  if  he  thought  harme,  parfay. 
Ho  would  come  and  gone  all  day. 
He  coud  himselfe  not  abeteine. 
Now  Cometh  he  not,  and  that  is  Bene, 
For  he  ne  taketh  of  it  no  cure, 
But  if  it  be  through  aventure, 
And  lasse  than  other  folke  algate, 
And  thou  here  watchest  at  the  gate, 
With  speare  in  thine  arest  alwaie. 
There  muse  mnaard  all  the  daie. 
Thou  wakest  night  and  day  for  Uiooght, 
Ywis  tliy  travaile  is  for  nought, 
And  Jelousie  withouten  faile, 
Shall  never  quit  thee  thy  travaile. 
And  skathe  is,  that  Faire  Welcoming, 
Without  any  trespassing, 
Shall  wrongfully  in  prison  be. 
There  weepeth  and  languisheth  he. 
And  though  thou  never  yet  ywis, 
Agiltest  man  no  more  but  this, 
Take  not  a  greefe  it  were  worthy 
To  put  thee  out  of  this  baily. 
And  afterward  in  prison  lie. 
And  fettred  thee  till  that  thou  die  ; 
For  thou  sbalt  for  this  sinne  dwell 
Right  in  the  Divels  arse  of  Hell, 
But  if  that  thou  repent  thee  : 
Ma  fay,  thou  lyest  falsely."    (Qnod  he) 

<*  What,  welcome  with  mischaunce  now, 
Have  I  therefore  herboured  you 
To  say  me  shame,  and  eke  reprove, 
With  sorrie  happe  to  your  behove. 
Am  I  to  day  your  herbegere 
Go  herber  you  elsewhere  than  here, 
That  han  a  Iyer  called  me, 
Two  tregetours  art  thou  and  he, 
That  in  mine  house  doe  me  this  shame, 
And  for  my  sooth  saw  ye  me  blame. 
Is  this  the  sermon  that  ye  make  t 
To  all  the  divels  I  me  take. 
Or  else  God  thou  me  confound. 
But  er  men  didden  this  castle  found. 
It  passed  not  ten  dayes  of  twelve, 
But  it  was  told  right  to  my  solve. 
And  as  they  sayd,  right  so  told  I, 
He  kist  the  rose  privily  : 
Thus  sayd  I  now,  and  have  sayd  yore, 
I  n'ot  where  he  did  any  more. 
Why  should  men  say  me  such  a  thing, 
If  it  had  been  gabbing ! 
Right  so  saide  I,  and  woU  say  yet, 
I  trow  I  lyed  not  of  it. 
And  with  my  hemes  I  woU  blow 
To  all  neighbours  a  row, 
How  he  hath  both  commen  and  gone." 

Tho  spake  False  Semblant  right  anone, 
**  All  is  not  gospell  out  of  dout. 
That  men  saine  in  the  towne  about. 
Lay  no  deafe  eare  to  my  speakiug, 
I  swere  you.  sir,  it  is  gabbing, 
I  trow  you  wote  well  certainly. 
That  no  man  loveth  him  tenderly. 
That  saythe  him  harme,  if  he  wote  it. 
All  be  he  never  so  poore  of  wit ; 
And  sooth  is  also  siJcerly, 
This  know  ye.  sir,  as  well  as  I, 
That  lovers  gladly  woU  visiten 


The  places  there  hir  loves  habiten  : 
This  man  you  loveth  and  eke  honoureth. 
This  man  to  serve  you  laboureth, 
And  clepeth  you  his  freind  so  deere. 
And  this  man  maketh  you  good  cheere. 
And  everie  man  that  yon  meeteth. 
He  you  saleweth,  and  he  yon  greeteth  ; 
He  preseth  not  so  oft,  that  ye 
Ought  of  his  comming  encombred  be  : 
There  presen  other  folke  on  yon, 
Full  ofter  than  he  doth  now. 
And  if  his  herte  him  strained  so 
Unto  the  rose  for  to  go. 
Ye  should  him  seene  so  ofle  need. 
That  ye  should  take  him  with  the  deed  ; 
He  coud  his  comming  not  forbeare. 
Though  ye  him  thrilled  with  a  speare  ; 
It  n'ere  not  than  as  it  is  now, 
But  trusteth  well,  I  sweare  it  yon. 
That  it  is  clone  out  of  his  thought. 
Sir,  certes  he  ne  thinketh  it  nought. 
No  more  ne  doth  Faire  Welcomming, 
That  sore  abieth  all  this  thing  : 
And  if  they  were  of  one  assent. 
Full  soone  were  the  rose  hent. 
The  maogre  yours  would  be. 

^  And  sir,  of  o  thing  hearkeneth  me, 
Sith  ye  this  man,  that  loveth  yon, 
Han  sayd  such  harme  and  shame,  now 
Witteth  well,  if  he  gessed  it. 
Ye  may  well  demen  in  yonr  wit. 
He  n*olde  nothing  love  you  so^ 
Ne  callen  you  his  friend  also, 
But  night  and  daie  he  woll  wake, 
The  castle  to  destroy  and  take. 
If  it  were  sooth,  as  ye  devise  ; 
Or  some  man  in  some  manner  wise 
Might  it  warne  him  everi  dele, 
Or  by  himselfe  perceive  wele. 
For  sith  he  might  not  come  and  gone 
As  he  was  whilom  wont  to  done, 
He  might  it  soone  wite  and  see, 
But  now  all  otherwise  wote  hee. 

**  Than  have  ye,  sir,  all  utterl/ 
Deserved  Hell,  and  jolly ly 
The  death  of  Hell  doubtlesse. 
That  thrallen  folke  so  guiltlesse." 

False  Semblant  so  prooveth  this  thing, 
That  he  can  none  answering. 
And  seetli  alwaie  such  apparaunce^ 
That  nigh  he  fell  in  repentaunee. 
And  sayd  him,  **  Sir,  it  may  well  be. 
Semblant,  a  good  man  seemen  ye. 
And  Abstinence,  full  wise  ye  seeme. 
Of  o  talent  you  both  I  deeme, 
What  counsaile  woll  ye  to  me  yeren  !" 

**  Right  here  anon  thou  shalt  be  shriven 
And  say  thy  sinne  without  more. 
Of  this  shalt  thou  repent  sore, 
For  I  am  priest,  and  have  poete. 
To  shrive  folke  of  most  dignite 
That  ben  as  wide  as  world  may  dure. 
Of  all  this  world  f  have  the  cure. 
And  that  had  never  yet  persoun, 
Ne  vicarie  of  no  manner  toan. 

**  And  God  wote  I  have  of  thee, 
A  thousand  times  more  pitee. 
Than  hath  thy  priest  paroehiall 
Tliough  he  thy  friend  be  siiecialL 

**  I  nave  avauntage,  in  o  wise^ 
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That  jour  priests  be  not  so  wise 

Ne  halfe  so  lettred  (as  am  I) 

I  am  licensed  Mdly, 

In  diTinitie  for  to  r^id. 

And  to  eonfeasen  out  of  dread. 


**  If  ye^woll  you  now  confesse. 
And  leave  your  sinnes  more  and  lesse. 
Without  abode,  kneele  doune  anon,  • 
And  you  shall  have  absolution.*' 

*****        IP 


TROILUS  AND  CRESEIDR 


B.  I.  V.  I — 84. 


INCIPIT  LIBER  PRIMUS. 


Thb  double  sorrow  of  Troilus  to  tellen. 
Thai  was  kiuge  Priamus  sonne  of  Troy^ 
In  loTing,  how  his  aventures  fellen 
From  woe  to  wele,  and  after  out  of  joy. 
My  purpose  is,  er  that  1  part  froy. 
Thou  Thesiphone,  thou  helpe  me  for  t'endite 
These  wofuU  verses,  that  wepen  as  I  writ^. 

To  thee  I  clepe,  thpu  goddesse  of  tourment 
Thou  eruell  furie,  sorrowing  ever  in  paine, 
Helpe  me  that  am  the  sorrowful!  insU'umenl^ 
That  helpeth  lovers,  as  I  can  complaine : 
For  well  sit  it,  the  sooth  for  to  saine, 
A  wofull  wight  to  have  a  drery  fere. 
And  to  a  sorrowfuU  tale  a  sorrie  chere. 

For  I  that  eod  of  loves  servantes  server 

Ne  dare  to  love,  for  mine  unlikelynesse, 

Piayen  for  speed,  all  should  I  therefore  stenre. 

So  Cure  am  1  fro  his  helpe  in  derkenesse. 

But  nathelesse,  if  this  may  done  gladnease 

To  any  lover,  and  his  cause  availe. 

Have  he  my  thanke,  and  mine  be  the  travaile. 

But  ye  lovers  that  bathen  in  gladnesse, 
If  any  droppe  of  pite  in  you  be, 
Remembreth  you  of  passed  heavinesse 
That  ye  have  felt,  and  on  the  adversite 
Of  other  foike,  and  thinketh  how  that  ye 
Han  fell^  that  Love  durst  you  displease^ 
£ise  ye  han  won  him  with  too  great  an  ease. 

And  prayeth  for  hem  that  been  in  the  case 
Of  Troilus,  as  ye  may  after  heare, 
That  he  hem  bring  in  Heaven  to  solace. 
And  eke  for  me  prayeth  to  God  so  deare^ 
That  I  have  might  to  shew  in  some  manere. 
Such  paine  and  woe,  as  Loves  folke  endure. 
In  Troilus  unsely  aventure. 

And  biddeib  eke  for  hem  that  ben  dispeired 
In  love,  that  never  will  recovered  be : 
And  eke  for  hem  that  falsely  ben  apeired, 
Throngh  wicked  tongues,  be  it  he  or  she : 
Thus  biddeth  God  for  his  benignite, 
So  grant  hem  sons  out  of  this  world  to  pace 
Thak  ben  dispaired  out  of  Loves  grace. 


And  biddeth  eke  for  hem  that  ben  at  ease. 
That  God  hem  graunt  aie  good  perseverance^ 
And  send  hem  grace  hir  loves  for  to  please. 
That  it  to  love  be  worship  and  pleasaunce : 
For  so  hope  I  my  selfe  best  to  avaunce 
To  pray  for  hem,  that  Loves  servaunts  be^ 
And  write  hir  woe,  and  live  in  charite. 

And  for  to  have  of  hem  compassioun. 
As  though  I  were  hir  owne  brother  dere. 
Now  hearkeneth  with  a  good  ententioun. 
For  now  woU  I  go  straight  to  my  matere : 
In  which  ye  may  the  double  sorrowes  here 
Of  Troilus,  in  loving  of  Creseide, 
And  how  she  forsoke  him  er  that  she  deide. 


It  is  well  wist,  how  that  the  Greekes  strong 
In  armes  with  a  thousand  shippes  went 
To  Troie  wardes,  and  tlie  citie  long 
Besiegeden,  nigh  ten  yeres  ere  they  stent, 
And  how  in  divers  wise,  and  one  entent, 
The  ravishing  to  wreake  of  queen  Heleine, 
By  Paris  don,  they  wroughten  all  hir  peine. 

Now  fell  it  so,  that  in  the  toune  there  was 
Dwelling  a  lord  of  great  authcrite 
A  great  divine  that  cleped  was  Calcas, 
That  in  science  so  expert  was,  that  he 
Knew  well,  that  Troie  should  destroyed  be. 
By  answere  of  his  god,  that  hight  thufl^ 
Dan  Phebus,  or  Apollo  Delphicus. 

So  whan  this  Calcas  knew  by  calculing. 
And  eke  by  the  answere  of  this  god  Apollo, 
That  the  Greekes  should  such  a  people  bring, 
Thorow  the  which  that  Troy  must  be  fordo, 
He  cast  anone  out  of  the  toune  to  go : 
For  well  he  wist  by  sort,  that  Troie  sliolde 
Destroyed  be,  ye  would  who  so  or  n'olde. 

Wherefore  he  to  departen  softely, 

Tooke  purpose  full,  this  forknowiug  wise^ 

And  to  the  Greekes  host  full  prively 

He  stale  anone,  and  they  in  courteous  wise 

Did  to  him  both  worship  and  servise. 

In  trust  that  he  hath  cunning  hem  to  rede 

In  every  perill,  which  that  was  to  drede. 
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Greftt  rumour  roee^  whan  it  was  first  espied, 

In  all  the  toune,  and  openly  was  spokeiiy 

That  Calcas  traitour  fled  was  and  alied 

To  hem  of  Grece :  and  cast  was  to  be  wroken 

On  him,  that  falsely  hiith  his  faith  broken. 

And  sayd,  he  and  all  his  kinne  atones, 

Were  worthy  to  be  brent^  both  fell  and  bonee. 

Now  had  Calcas  lefte  in  this  mischaunce^ 

Unwist  of  this  false  and  wicked  dede, 

A  daughter,  whiche  was  in  great  penannce, 

And  of  her  life  she  was  fall  sore  in  drede^ 

And  wist  ne  never  what  best  was  to  rede : 

And  as  a  widdow  was  she,  and  all  alone. 

And  n'lste  to  whome  she  might  make  her  mone. 

Creseide  was  this  ladies  name  aright^ 

As  to  my  dome,  in  all  Troies  citie 

Most  fairest  ladie,  far  passing  every  wight 

So  angelike  shone  her  native  beaute. 

That  no  mortall  thing  seemed  she : 

And  therewith  was  she  so  perfect  a  creature. 

As  she  had  be  made  in  scorning  of  nature. 

This  ladie,  that  all  day  hearde  at  eare 
Her  fathers  shame,  falshede,  and  treasoun, 
(Full  nigh  out  of  her  wit  for  sorrow  and  feare. 
In  widdowes  habite  large  of  samite  brown) 
Before  Hector  on  knees  she  fell  adown. 
And  his  mercy  bad,  her  selfe  excusing. 
With  pitous  voice^  and  tenderly  weeping. 

Now  was  this  Hector  pitous  of  nature^ 
And  saw  that  she  was  sorrowfull  begone. 
And  that  she  was  so  faire  a  creature. 
Of  his  goodnesse  he  gladed  her  anone. 
And  said :  ^  Let  your  fathers  traison  gone 
Forth  with  mischance,  and  ye  your  seUfe  in  joy 
Dwelleth  with  us  while  you  list  in  Troy. 

<*  And  all  the  honour  that  men  may  do  you  havi^ 
As  ferforth  as  though  your  father  dwelt  hero. 
Ye  shuU  have,  and  your  body  shull  men  save. 
As  ferro  as  I  may  ought  enquire  and  here :  ** 
And  she  him  thanked  with  full  humble  chore, 
And  ofter  would,  and  it  had  been  his  will. 
She  took  her  leve,  went  home,  and  held  her  still. 

And  in  her  house  she  abode  with  such  meine 
As  til  her  honour  nede  was  to  hold. 
And  while  she  was  dwelling  in  that  cite. 
She  kept  her  estate,  and  of  yong  and  old 
Full  well  beloved,  and  men  well  of  her  told : 
But  whether  that  she  children  had  or  none, 
I  rede  it  nat,  therefore  I  let  it  gone. 

The  thinges  fellen  as  they  don  of  werre, 
Betwixen  hem  of  Troy  and  Greekes  oft. 
For  sometime  broughten  they  of  Troy  it  derre. 
And  efte  the  Greekes  founden  nothing  soft 
The  folke  of  Troy :  and  Uius  fortune  aloft. 
And  under  efte  gan  hem  to  whelmen  both. 
After  her  course,  aie  while  that  they  were  wroth. 

But  how  this  toune  came  to  destruction, 

Ne  falleth  not  to  purpose  me  to  tell. 

For  it  were  a  long  digression 

Fro  my  matter,  and  you  too  long  to  dwell ; 

But  the  Troyan  jestes  all  as  they  fell. 

In  Omer,  or  in  Dares,  or  in  Dite, 

Who  so  that  can,  may  reden  hem  as  they  write. 


But  though  the  Greekes  hem  of  Troy  in  shetten, 

And  hir  citie  besieged  all  about, 

Hir  old  usages  nolde  they  not  letten. 

As  to  honouren  hir  gods  full  devout^ 

But  aldermost  in  honour  out  of  dou^ 

They  had  a  relike  bight  Palladion, 

That  was  hir  trust  aboven  everychon. 

And  so  befell,  whan  comen  was  the  time 

Of  Aprill,  whan  clothed  is  the  mede. 

With  new  grene,  of  lustie  veer  the  prime. 

And  with  sweet  smelling  floures  white  and  rode 

In  sundrie  wise  shewed,  as  I  rede. 

The  folke  of  Troie,  their  observances  old, 

Palladions  feast  went  for  to  hold. 

Unto  the  temple  in  all  their  best  wise, 

Generally  there  went  many  a  wight, 

To  hearken  of  Palladions  servise. 

And  namely  many  a  lustie  knight. 

And  many  a  ladie  fresh,  and  maiden  bright. 

Full  well  arraied  bothe  most  and  least. 

Both  for  the  season  and  the  high  feast. 

Among  these  other  folke  was  Creseida, 
In  widdowes  habite  blacke  :  but  nathelet 
Right  as  our  first  letter  is  now  an  a. 
In  beautie  first  so  stood  she  makeles, 
Her  goodly  looking  gladed  all  the  prees^ 
Nas  never  scene  thing  to  be  praised  so  derre. 
Nor  under  doude  blMke  so  bright  a  sterre. 

As  was  Creseide,  they  sayden  ereriebone. 
That  her  beholden  in  her  blacke  wede. 
And  yet  she  stood  full  lowe  and  still  alone 
Behinde  other  folke  in  little  brede. 
And  nie  the  dore  under  shames  drede. 
Simple  of  attire,  and  debonaire  of  chore. 
With  full  assured  looking  and  manera. 

This  Troilus,  as  he  was  wont  to  guide 
His  yonge  knightes,  lad  hem  up  and  doone. 
In  thilke  large  temple  on  every  side. 
Beholding  aie  the  ladies  of  the  toune. 
Now  here  now  there,  for  no  devotioune 
Had  he  to  none,  to  reven  him  his  rest, 
But  gan  to  praise  and  lacke  whom  him  lest 

And  in  his  walk  full  fast  he  gan  to  waiten. 

If  knight  or  squier  of  his  oompanie, 

Gan  for  to  sike,  or  let  his  eyen  baiten 

On  any  woman,  that  he  eoud  eapie^ 

He  would  smile,  and  hold  it  a  foUie, 

And  say  hem  thus :  <*  O  Lord  she  sleeneth  soft 

For  love  of  thee,  whan  thou  tomest  foJl  <^ 

^  I  have  heard  tell  pardieux  of  your  living. 
Ye  lovers,  and  eke  your  lewde  observanoea, 
And  which  a  labour  folke  have  in  winning 
Of  love,  and  in  keeping  such  doutauncea. 
And  whan  your  pray  is  lost,  wo  and  penaimeea: 
0,  very  fooles,  blinde  and  nice  be  ye, 
There  is  not  one  can  ware  by  anoUier  be." 

And  with  that  word  he  gan  east  up  the  brow, 
AscMxnces,  lo,  is  this  not  well  yspoken. 
At  which  the  god  of  love  gan  looken  low, 
Right  for  dispite,  and  shope  him  to  be  wr 
He  kidde  anone  his  bowe  was  not  brdien  : 
For  sodainly  he  hitte  him  at  the  fuU, 
And  yet  as  proude  a  peacocke  gan  he  pnlL 
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0  blinde  world,  o  blind  ententioiiy 
How  often  falleikh  all  Uie  effect  contraire 
Of  sorqaedrie  and  foule  presamption. 
For  caught  is  prund,  and  caught  is  debonaire  : 
This  Trmlos  is  clomben  on  the  staire^ 
And  little  weneth  that  he  mote  desoenden. 
But  all  day  it  fitileth  that  fooles  wenden. 

As  prood  Bayard  beginneth  for  to  sldppe 
Out  of  the  way,  so  pricketh  him  his  come, 
Till  be  a  lash  have  of  the  longe  whippe, 
Than  thinketh  he^  ^  Tho  I  praunce  all  befome 
Fint  in  the  traise,  full  hi  and  new  yshome^ 
Yet  am  1  but  an  horse,  and  horses  law 

1  must  endure,  and  with  my  feeres  draw." 

So  hred  it  by  this  fiers  and  proud  knight, 
Though  he  a  worthy  kinges  sonne  were, 
And  wende  nothing  had  had  suche  might, 
Ayenst  his  will,  that  should  his  herte  stere^ 
Yet  with  a  looke  his  herte  woxe  on  fire^ 
That  he  that  now  was  most  in  pride  above, 
Woxe  aodainly  most  subject  unto  love. 

Forihy  ensaraple  taketh  of  this  man, 
Ye  wise,  proud,  and  worthy  folkee  idl, 
To  seomen  Love,  which  that  so  soone  can 
The  freedome  of  your  hertes  to  him  thrall. 
For  ever  it  was^  and  ever  it  be  shall. 
That  Love  is  he  that  all  thinges  may  bind, 
j    For  no  man  may  fordo  the  law  of  kmd. 

That  this  be  sooth  hath  proved  and  doth  yet, 
For  this  (I  trowe)  ye  know  all  and  some. 
Men  reden  not  that  folke  ban  greater  wit 
Than  they  that  ban  ben  most  with  love  ynome, 
And  strengest  folk  been  thei-ewith  overcome. 
The  worthyest  and  greatest  of  degree. 
This  was  and  is,  and  yet  man  shall  it  see. 


And  tmeliche  that  sitte  well  to  be  so. 
For  alderwisest  han  therewith  ben  pleased. 
And  they  that  han  ben  aldermost  in  wo. 
With  love  han  ben  comforted  and  most  eased, 
And  oft  it  hath  the  cruell  herte  appeased. 
And  worthy  folke  made  worthier  of  name. 
And  cauaeth  most  to  dreden  vice  and  shame. 

Now  sith  it  may  nat  goodly  be  withstond, 
And  is  a  thing  so  vertuous  and  kind, 
Refnaeth  nought  to  love  for  to  ben  bond, 
Sith  as  him  selven  list  he  may  you  bind  ; 
The  yerde  is  bette  that  bowen  woU  and  wind 
Than  that  that  brest,  and  therefore  I  you  rede, 
Now  followeth  him,  that  so  well  can  you  lede. 

But  for  to  tellen  forth  in  special!. 
As  of  this  kinges  sonne,  of  which  I  told. 
And  leven  oiaat  thing  ooUaterall, 
Of  him  thinke  I  my  tale  forth  to  hold. 
Both  of  his  joy,  and  of  his  cares  cold, 
And  his  werke,  as  touching  tliis  matere^ 
For  I  it  gan,  I  woU  thereto  refere. 

Within  the  temple  he  went  him  forth  playing 

This  Troilns,  of  every  wight  about, 

Now  on  this  lady,  and  now  on  that  looking. 

Where  so  ahe  were  of  toune,  or  of  without : 

And  upon  case  befell,  that  through  a  rout 

His  eye  peirced,  and  so  deepe  it  went 

Till  on  Cnrseide  it  smote,  and  there  it  stent. 


And  sodainely  for  wonder  wext  astonned. 
And  gan  her  bet  behold  in  thrifty  wise  : 
"Overy  Grod,"  thought  he,  ^wherhast  thouwonned. 
That  art  so  fairs  and  goodly  to  devise  1" 
Therewith  his  herte  gan  to  spread  and  rise. 
And  softe  sighed,  least  men  might  him  here. 
And  caught  ayen  his  firste  playing  chore. 

She  n'as  nat  with  the  most  of  her  stature^ 
But  all  her  limmes  so  well  answering 
Weren  to  womanhood,  that  creature 
Was  never  lasso  mannish  in  seeming. 
And  eke  die  pure  wise  of  her  meaning 
Shewed  well,  that  men  might  in  her  geese 
Honour,  estate,  and  womanly  noblesse. 

Tho  Troilus,  right  wonder  well  withaU, 
Oan  for  to  like  her  meaning  and  her  chere. 
Which  somdele  deignous  was,  for  she  let  fall 
Her  looke  a  little  aside,  in  such  manere 
Ascaunces,  what  may  I  not  stonden  here, 
And  after  that  her  looking  gan  she  light. 
That  never  thought  him  seen  so  good  a  sight. 

And  of  her  looke  in  him  there  gan  to  quicken 
So  great  desire,  and  such  affection, 
That  in  his  hertes  bottoms  gan  to  sticken 
Of  her  his  fixe,  and  deepe  impression: 
And  though  he  earst  had  pored  up  and  doun^ 
Than  was  he  glad  his  homes  in  to  shrinke, 
Unnethes  wist  he  how  to  looke  or  winke. 

Lo,  he  that  lete  him  selven  so  cunnings 
And  scorned  hem  that  loves  paines  drien, 
Was  full  unware  that  Love  had  his  dwelling 
Within  the  subtill  streames  of  her  eyen. 
That  sodainely  him  thought  he  felie  dyen. 
Right  with  her  looke,  the  spirite  in  his  hert. 
Blessed  be  Love^  that  thus  can  folke  convert 

She  thus  in  blacks,  liking  to  Troilos, 
Over  all  thing  he  stood  for  to  behold : 
But  his  desire,  ne  wherefore  he  stood  thus, 
He  neither  chere  made,  ne  worde  told. 
But  from  aferre,  his  manner  for  to  hold, 
On  other  thing  sometime  his  looke  he  cast, 
And  eft  on  her,  while  that  the  service  last : 

♦ 

And  after  this,  nat  fulliche  all  awhapedy 
Out  of  the  temple,  eselich  he  went, 
Repenting  him  that  ever  he  had  japed 
Of  Loves  folke,  least  fully  the  disoent 
Of  soorne  fell  on  himselfe,  but  what  he  ment, 
Lest  it  were  wist  on  any  manner  side. 
His  woe  he  gan  dissimulen  and  hide. 

Whan  he  was  fro  the  temple  thus  departed. 
He  straight  anone  unto  his  pallace  tumeth, 
Right  with  her  loke  through  shotten  and  darted, 
All  faineth  he  in  lust  that  he  sojoumeth, 
And  all  his  chere  and  speech  also  he  bourne^, 
And  aie  of  Loves  servaunts  every  while 
Him  selfe  to  wrie,  at  hem  he  gan  to  smile, 

And  saied,  **  Lord,  so  they  live  all  in  lust 
Ye  lovers,  for  the  cunningest  of  you. 
That  serveth  most  ententifelich  and  best 
Him  tite  as  often  harme  thereof  as  prow, 
Your  hire  is  quit  ayen,  ye,  God  wote  how. 
Not  wele  for  wele,  but  scome  for  good  servise^ 
In  faith  your  order  is  ruled  in  go<^  wise. 
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*<  In  no  certaine  been  your  observauncesy 
But  it  onely  a  sely  few  points  be, 
Ne  nothing  asketh  so  great  attendaunces, 
As  doth  your  laie,  and  that  know  all  ye  : 
But  that  is  not  the  worst,  as  mote  I  ^e. 
But  told  I  you  the  worst  point,  I  leve, 
All  sayd  I  sooth,  ye  woulden  at  me  greve. 

^  But  take  this :  that  ye  lovers  oft  eschew. 

Or  else  done  of  good  entention. 

Full  oft  thy  ladie  woll  it  misse  constrew. 

And  deeme  it  harme  in  her  opinion, 

And  yet  if  she  for  other  encheson 

Be  wroth,  than  shalt  thou  have  a  groin  anon  : 

Lord,  well  is  him  that  may  been  of  you  one." 

But  for  all  this,  whan  that  he  seeth  his  time 
He  held  his  peace,  none  other  bote  him  gained, 
For  Love  began  his  feathers  so  to  lime^ 
That  well  unneth  unto  his  folke  he  fained, 
That  other  busie  needes  him  distrained. 
So  woe  was  him,  that  what  to  done  he  n'ist. 
But  bad  his  folke  to  gon  where  as  hem  list 

And  whan  that  he  in  chamber  was  alone, 
He  doune  upon  his  beddes  feet  him  set, 
And  first  he  gan  to  sike,  and  eft  to  grone. 
And  thought  aie  on  her  so  withouten  \et, 
That  as  he  sate  and  woke,  his  spirit  met 
That  he  her  saw  and  temple,  and  all  the  wise 
Right  of  her  looke,  and  gan  it  new  aviso. 

Thus  gan  he  make  a  mirrour  of  his  mind, 
In  which  he  saw  all  jnrholy  her  figure, 
And  that  he  well  coud  in  his  herte  find 
It  was  to  him  a  right  good  aventure 
To  love  such  one,  and  if  he  did  his  cure 
To  serven  her,  yet  might  he  fall  in  grace. 
Or  else,  for  one  of  her  servantes  pace. 

Imagining,  that  travaile  nor  grame 
Ne  might  for  so  goodly  one  be  lome 
As  slie,  ne  him  for  his  desire  no  shame 
All  were  it  wist,  but  in  prise  and  up  borue 
Of  all  lovers,  well  more  than  beforne. 
Thus  arguroented  he,  in  his  ginning, 
Full  unavised  of  his  wo  comming. 

Thus  took  he  purpose  Loves  craft  to  sewe 

And  thought  he  would  worken  privily 

First  for  to  hide  his  desire  in  mewe 

From  everie  wight  ibome,  all  overly. 

But  he  might  ought  recovered  been  thereby, 

Remembring  him,  that  love  too  wide  yblowe 

Yelte  bitter  fruite,  tliough  sweet  seed  be  eowe. 

And  over  all  this,  full  mokell  more  he  thought 
What  for  to  speake,  and  what  to  holden  inne 
And  what  to  arten,  er  to  love  he  sought. 
And  on  a  song  anone  right  to  beginne. 
And  gan  loude  on  his  sorrow  for  to  winne  : 
For  with  good  hope  he  gan  fully  assent, 
Creseide  for  to  love,  and  nought  repent. 

And  of  his  song  not  onely  his  sentence. 
As  write  mine  authour  called  Lolius, 
But  plainely  save  our  tongues  difierence, 
I  dare  well  say,  in  all  that  Troilus 
Sayed  in  his  song,  lo  every  word  right  thus, 
As  I  riiall  saine,  and  who  so  list  it  heare 
Lo  this  next  verse,  he  may  it  finde  there. 


THE  80:«O  OF  TROILOa. 

^  If  no  love  is,  O  God,  what  feele  I  so  t 
And  if  love  is,  what  thing  and  which  is  he  f 
If  love  be  gooid,  from  whence  oometh  my  wo  t 
If  it  be  wicke,  a  wonder  thinketh  me. 
Whan  every  torment  and  adversite 
That  Cometh  of  him,  may  to  me  savery  think : 
For  aie  tliurst  I  the  more  that  iche  it  drinke. 

"  And  if  that  at  mine  owne  lust  I  br^nne. 
From  whence  cometh  my  wailing  and  my  phunt 
If  harme  agree  me,  whereto  plaine  I  thenne^ 
I  n'ot,  ne  why  unwery  that  I  feint. 
0  quicke  death,  o  sweete  harme  so  qaetnty 
How  may  of  thee  in  me  be  such  quantite. 
But  if  that  I  consent  that  it  so  be  I 

**  And  if  that  I  consent,  I  wrongfully 
Comphune  ywis :  thus  possed  to  and  fro^ 
All  sterelesse  within  a  bote  am  I 
Amidde  the  sea,  atwixen  windes  two^ 
That  in  contrary  stonden  ever  mo. 
Alas,  what  is  this  wonder  maladie  t 
For  heat  of  cold,  for  cold  of  heat  I  die." 

And  to  the  god  of  love  thus  sayed  he 
With  pitous  voice,  **  0  lord,  now  yours  is 
My  spirite,  which  that  oughten  yours  to  be. 
You  thank  I,  lord,  that  ban  me  brought  to  this : 
But  whether  goddesse  or  woman  ywis 
She  be,  I  n'ot,  which  that  ye  do  me  serve. 
But  as  her  man  I  woll  ale  live  and  sterve. 

^  Ye  stonden  in  her  eyen  mightily. 

As  in  a  place  to  your  vertue  digue  : 

Wherefore,  lord,  if  m  v  servise  or  I 

May  liken  you,  so  beth  to  me  benigne^ 

For  mine  estate  royall  here  I  resigne 

Into  her  honde,  and  with  full  humble  cheer. 

Become  her  man,  as  to  my  lady  deer." 

In  him  ne  deigned  sparen  blood  royall 
The  fire  of  love  wherefro  God  me  blesse^ 
Ne  him  forbare  in  no  degree,  for  all 
His  vertue,  or  his  excellent  prowesscy 
But  held  him  as  his  thrall  lowe  in  distresse, 
And  brenu  him  so  in  sundry  wise  aie  news^ 
That  sixty  times  a  day  he  lost  his  hewe. 

So  mochell  day  fro  day  his  owne  thought 
For  lust  to  her  gan  quicken  and  encrease. 
That  everiche  other  charge  he  set  at  noaghtp 
Forthy  full  oft,  his  hot  fire  to  cease. 
To  seen  her  goodly  looke  he  ean  to  proaac. 
For  thereby  to  ben  eased  well  he  wend. 
And  aie  the  nere  he  was,  the  more  he  brend. 

For  aie  the  nere  the  fire  the  hotter  is, 
This  (trow  I)  knoweth  all  this  companie : 
But  were  he  ferre  or  nere,  I  dare  say  thii^ 
By  night  or  day,  for  wiaedome  or  follie. 
His  herte,  which  that  is  his  brestes  eie^ 
Was  aie  on  her,  that  fiurer  was  to  aeena 
Tlian  ever  was  Heleine,  or  PoUxene. 

Eke  of  the  day  there  passed  not  an  hour. 
That  to  himselfe  a  thousand  times  he  sayd, 
**  God  goodly,  to  whome  I  serve  and  labour 
As  I  best  can,  now  would  to  God  Creeeide 
Ye  woulden  on  me  rue,  er  that  I  deide  : 
My  dere  herte  alas,  mine  hele  and  my  hew. 
And  life  is  lost,  but  ye  woll  on  me  rew." 
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All  other  dredes  weren  from  him  fled^ 

Both  of  th'aasiege,  and  his  savation, 

Ne  in  desiiv  none  other  formes  bred. 

But  arguments  to  his  conclusion, 

That  she  on  him  would  have  compassion 

And  he  to  ben  her  man,  while  he  may  dure, 

Lo  here  his  life,  and  from  his  death  his  cure. 

The  sharpe  showers  fell  of  armes  prove 
That  Hector  or  his  other  brethren  didden 
Ne  made  him  onely  therefore  okes  meve. 
And  yet  was  he,  where  so  men  went  or  ridden^ 
Foand  one  the  besr,  and  longest  time  abiden 
There  peril!  was,  and  eke  did  such  ti-availe 
In  armesy  that  to  thinks  it  was  a  marvaile. 

Bot  for  none  hate  he  to  the  Grreekes  had, 

Ne  also  for  the  rescous  of  the  toun, 

Ne  made  him  thus  in  armes  for  to  mad. 

But  onely  lo,  for  this  conclusioun, 

To  liken  her  the  bet  for  his  renoun  : 

Fro  day  to  day  in  armes  so  he  sped. 

That  aU  the  Greekes  as  the  death  him  dred« 

And  ho  this  forth  tho  reft  him  love  his  slope 
And  made  his  meate  his  foe,  and  eke  his  sorrow 
Gan  mnltiply,  that  who  so  tooke  keepe. 
It  shewed  in  his  hew  both  even  and  morow  : 
Therefore  a  title  he  gan  him  for  to  borow 
Of  other  sickenesse,  least  men  of  him  wend 
That  the  hot  fire  of  love  him  brend. 

And  sayd  he  had  a  fever,  and  fared  amis^ 
Bat  were  it  certaine  I  cannot  sey 
If  that  his  lady  understood  not  this 
Or  fiuned  her  she  n'ist,  one  of  the  twey  : 
Bat  well  rede  I,  that  by  no  manner  wey 
Ne  seemed  it  that  she  on  him  runght. 
Or  of  his  paine,  what  so  ever  he  thought. 

Bqt  than  felt  this  Troilus  suche  wo 
That  he  was  welnigh  wood,  for  aie  his  drede 
Was  thi*s  that  she  some  wight  loved  so. 
That  never  of  him  she  would  han  take  heed  : 
For  which  him  thought  he  felt  his  herte  bleed^ 
Ne  of  his  woe  ne  durst  he  nought  begin 
To  tellen  her,  for  all  this  world  to  win. 

Bat  whan  he  had  a  space  left  from  his  care. 
Thus  to  himselfe  full  oft  he  gan  to  plaine  : 
He  sayd,  ^  O  foole,  now  art  thou  in  the  snare, 
That  whilom  japedest  at  lovers  pain : 
Now  art  thou  hent,  now  gnaw  thine  owne  chain  ; 
T)Mn  wert  aie  woned  ech  lover  reprehend 
Of  thing  fro  which  thou  canst  not  thee  defend. 

**  What  well  now  every  lover  satne  of  thee, 

If  this  be  wist  1    But  ever  in  thine  absence 

Langben  in  scorn,  and  saine,  lo  there  goeth  he 

1  hat  is  the  man  of  greate  sapience. 

That  held  ns  lovers  least  in  reverence : 

Now  thanked  be  God,  he  may  gon  on  that  daunoe 

Of  hem  that  Love  list  feebly  avaunoe. 

"  Bat  o,  tboQ  wofnll  Troilus,  God  would, 
(Sith  thoD  must  loven,  through  thy  destine) 
That  thoa  beset  wer  of  soch  one,  that  should 
Know  all  thy  wo,  all  lacked  her  pitee  : 
But  all  too  cold  in  love  towards  thee 
Thy  ladie  is,  as  frost  in  winter  Moone, 
Asid  thoto  UirdOf  as  snow  in  fire  is  soone. 


"  Qod  would  I  were  arrived  in  the  port 
Of  death,  to  which  my  sorow  woll  me  lede : 
Ah  lord,  to  me  it  were  a  great  comfort. 
Than  were  I  quite  of  languishing  in  drede : 
For  by  my  hidde  sorrow  iblowe  in  brede, 
I  shall  bejaped  been  a  thousand  time. 
More  than  that  foole,  of  whose  folly  men  rime. 

*'  But  now  help  God,  and  ye  my  sweet,  for  whom 
I  plaine,  ycaught  ye  never  wight  so  fast : 
O  mercie,  deare  herte,  and  helpe  me  from 
The  death,  for  I,  while  that  my  life  may  last. 
More  than  my  selfe  woll  love  you  to  my  last. 
And  with  some  frendly  look  gladeth  me  swete» 
Though  never  more  thing  ye  to  me  behete." 

These  wordes,  and  full  many  another  mo 
He  spake,  and  called  ever  in  his  compleint 
Her  name,  for  to  tellen  her  his  wo. 
Til  nigh  that  he  in  salte  teares  was  dreint. 
All  was  for  nought,  she  heard  nat  his  pleint ; 
And  whan  that  he  bethought  on  that  follie, 
A  thousand  fold  his  woe  gan  multiplie. 

Bewuling  in  his  chamber  thus  alone, 
A  friend  of  his,  that  called  was  Pandare, 
Came  ones  in  unware,  and  heard  him  grone, 
And  saw  his  friend  in  such  distresse  and  care  • 
'*  Alas,"  (quod  he)  "  who  causeth  all  this  fare  t 
O  mercy  God,  what  unhappe  may  this  mene  1 
Han  now  thus  sone  the  Greeks  made  you  lene  t 

^  Or  hast  thou  some  remorse  of  conscience  I 
And  art  now  fall  in  some  devotion. 
And  wailest  for  thy  sinne  and  thine  ofienoe. 
And  hast  for  ferde  caught  contrition  1 
God  save  hem,  that  besieged  han  our  toun, 
That  so  can  laie  our  jollitie  on  presse. 
And  bring  our  lustie  folke  to  holynesse." 

These  wordes  siud  he  for  the  nones  all. 

That  with  such  thing  he  might  him  angry  makeii| 

And  with  his  anger  done  his  sorrow  fall. 

As  for  a  time,  and  his  courage  awaken  : 

But  well  wist  he,  as  far  as  tongues  speaken, 

Ther  nas  a  man  of  greater  hardinesse 

Than  he,  ne  more  desired  worthinesse. 

"  What  cas,"  f  quod  Troilus)  **  or  what  aventnre 
Hath  guided  tnee  to  seen  me  languishing, 
That  am  refuse  of  everie  creature  1 
But  for  the  love  of  God,  at  me  praying 
Goe  hence  away,  for  certes  my  dying 
Woll  thee  disease,  and  I  mote  nedes  deie. 
Therefore  goe  way,  there  n'is  no  more  to  seie. 

*^  But  if  thou  wene,  I  be  dius  sick  for  drede, 
It  is  not  so,  and  therefore  scome  nought : 
There  is  an  other  thins  I  take  of  hede, 
Welmore  than  ought  the  Grekes  han  yet  wronght. 
Which  cause  is  of  my  deth  for  sorow  and  thought : 
But  though  that  I  now  tell  it  thee  ne  lest. 
Be  thou  not  wroth,  I  hide  it  for  the  best." 

This  Pandare,  that  nigh  malt  for  wo  and  ronth. 
Full  often  saved,  **  AUis,  what  may  this  be  t 
Now  friend,    (quod  he)  «*  if  ever  love  or  trouth 
Hath  been  er  this  betwixen  thee  and  me^ 
Ne  doe  thou  never  such  a  cruel  te. 
To  hiden  fro  thy  friend  so  great  a  care, 
Woet  thou  not  well  that  I  am  Pandaro  I 
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**  I  woll  parten  with  thee  all  thy  painey 

If  it  80  be  I  doe  thee  no  oomforty 

As  it  is  friendes  right,  sooth  for  to  sune, 

To  enterparten  woe,  as  glad  disport 

I  have  and  shall,  for  true  or  false  report, 

In  wrong  and  right  yloved  thee  all  my  live. 

Hide  not  thy  woe  fro  me,  but  tell  it  blive.'' 

Than  gan  this  sorrowfull  Troilns  to  sike, 
And  sayd  him  thus,  **  God  leve  it  be  my  best 
To  tellen  thee,  for  sith  it  may  thee  like, 
Yet  woll  I  tell  it,  though  my  herte  brest. 
And  well  wote  I,  thou  maiest  do  me  no  rest, 
But  least  thou  deeme  I  trust  not  to  thee 
Now  hearke  friend,  for  thus  it  stant  with  me. 

^  Love,  ayenst  the  which  who  so  defendeth 
Him  selven  most,  him  alderlest  availeth. 
Wit  dispaire  so  sorrowfully  me  offendeth 
That  straight  unto  the  death  my  herte  faileth  : 
Thereto  desire,  so  brenningly  me  assaileth. 
That  to  been  slaine,  it  were  a  greater  joy 
To  me,  than  king  of  Grece  be  and  of  Ti^oy. 

^  Sufifiseth  this,  my  full  friende  Pandare, 
That  I  have  said,  for  now  wotest  thou  my  wo : 
And  for  the  love  of  God  my  colde  care 
So  hide  it  well,  I  told  it  never  to  mo : 
For  harmes  mighten  followen  mo  than  two 
If  it  were  wist,  but  be  thou  in  gladnesse. 
And  let  me  sterve  unknowne  of  my  distresse." 

^  How  hast  thou  thus  unkindly  and  long 
Hid  this  fro  me,  thou  fool  t "  (quod  Pandarus) 
"  Peraventure  Uiou  maist  after  such  one  long. 
That  mine  aviso  anone  may  helpen  us :" 
**  This  were  a  wonder  thing,"  (quod  Troilas) 
**  Thou  couldest  never  in  love  thy  selfen  wisse. 
How  divell  maiest  thou  bringen  me  to  blisse  t " 

**  Ye  Troilus,  now  hearken,"  (quod  Pandare) 
**  Though  I  be  nice,  it  happeth  often  so. 
That  one  that  of  axes  doeth  full  evil  fare, 
Bv  good  counsail  can  keep  his  frend  ther  fro : 
I  have  my  selfe  seen  a  blinde  man  go 
There  as  he  fell,  that  could  looken  wide, 
A  foole  may  eke  a  wise  man  oft  guide. 

"  A  whetstone  is  no  carving  instrument, 

But  yet  it  maketh  sharpe  kerving  tolls. 

And  after  thou  west  that  I  have  aught  miswent, 

Eschue  thou  that,  for  such  thing  to  schole  is, 

Thus  often  wise  men  bewaren  by  foolis  : 

If  thou  so  doe,  thy  wit  is  well  bewared. 

By  his  contrarie  is  everie  thing  declared. 

^  For  how  might  ever  sweetnesse  have  be  know 
To  him,  that  never  tasted  bitternesse  1 
No  manne  wot  what  gladnesse  is  I  trow, 
That  never  was  in  sorrow,  or  some  distresse  : 
£ke  white  by  blacke,  by  shame  eke  worthines, 
Each  set  by  other,  more  for  other  seemeth. 
As  men  may  seen,  and  so  the  wise  it  deemeth. 

**  Sith  thus  of  two  contraries  is  o  lore, 
I  that  have  in  love  so  oft  assayed 
Grevaunoes,  ought  oonnen  well  the  more 
Counsailen  thee  of  that  thou  art  dismayed. 
And  eke  the  ne  ought  not  been  evill  apaied. 
Though  I  desire  with  thee  for  to  beare 
Thine  heavie  chaige,  it  shall  thee  lasse  deare. 


^  I  wote  well  that  it  fared  thus  by  me^ 

As  to  thy  brother  Paris,  an  hierdesse, 

Which  that  ydeped  was  Oenone^ 

Wrote  in  a  complaint  of  her  heavineflse : 

Ye  saw  the  letter  that  she  wrote  I  gesae.'* 

**  Nay  never  yet  ywis,"  (quod  Troilns.) 

^  Now"  (quod  Pandare)  ^  hearkeneih,it  was  thus: 

^  <  Phebns,  that  first  found  art  of  medicine,' 
(Quod  she)  *  and  coud  in  everie  wightes  ears 
Remedie  and  rede,  by  herbes  he  knew  fine, 
Yet  to  himselfe  his  cunning  was  full  bare^ 
For  love  had  him  so  bounden  in  a  snare^ 
All  for  the  daughter  of  king  Admete, 
That  all  his  cnSt  ne  coud  his  sorrow  bete.' 

^  Right  BO  fare  I,  unhappie  for  me, 
I  love  one  best,  and  that  me  smerteth  sore : 
And  yet  peradventure  can  I  reden  thee 
And  nat  my  selfe  :  repreve  me  no  more, 
I  have  no  cause  I  wote  well  for  to  sore. 
As  doeth  an  hauke,  that  listeth  for  to  play, 
But  to  thine  helpe,  yet  somewhat  can  1  say. 

"  And  of  o  thing,  right  siker  mayest  thou  be^ 
That  oertaine  for  to  dyen  in  the  paine 
That  I  shall  never  mo  discover  thee, 
Ne  by  my  trouth,  I  keepe  nat  to  restraine 
Thee  fro  thy  love,  although  it  were  Helleine^ 
That  is  thy  brothers  wife,  if  iche  it  wist. 
Be  what  she  be,  and  love  her  as  thee  lisL 

**  Therefore  as  friendfullich  in  me  assure. 
And  tell  me  platte,  what  b  thine  eacheaoOy 
And  finall  cause  of  woe,  that  ye  endure : 
For  doubteth  nothing,  mine  eutention 
Nas  not  to  you  of  reprehension 
To  speake,  as  now,  for  no  wight  may  bereve 
A  man  to  love,  till  that  him  Ust  to  leve. 


<<  And  weteth  well,  that  both  too  been  vicii, 
Mistrusten  all,  or  else  all  beleve : 
But  well  I  wote,  the  mesne  of  it  no  riee  is. 
As  for  to  trusten  some  wight  is  a  preve 
Of  trouth,  and  forthy  would  I  faine  remove 
Thy  wrong  conceit,  and  do  the  some  wight 
Thy  woe  to  tell :  and  tell  me  if  thou  lust. 


'<  The  wise  eke  sayth,  woe  him  that  is  alone. 
For  and  he  fall,  he  hath  none  helpe  to  rise : 
And  sith  thou  hast  a  fellow,  tell  thy  mone. 
For  this  n'is  nought  certaine  the  next  wise 
To  winnen  love,  as  teachen  us  the  wise, 
To  wallow  and  weep,  as  Niobe  the  queene, 
Whose  teares  yet  in  marble  been  yseene. 

**  Let  be  thy  weeping,  and  thy  drerinese^ 
And  let  us  lesen  woe  with  other  speech. 
So  may  thy  wofuU  time  seeme  the  lesse ; 
Delighte  nought  in  woe,  thy  woe  to  seech. 
As  doen  these  foolee,  that  hir  sorrowes  eeha 
With  sorrowe,  whan  they  han  misaventnra^ 
And  lusten  nought  to  sechen  other  cure. 

'<  Men  saine,  to  wretch  is  consolation 
To  have  another  fellow  in  his  paine: 
That  ought  well  been  our  opinion. 
For  botlie  thou  and  I  of  love  doe  phune, 
So  full  of  sorrow  am  I,  sooth  to  saine. 
That  certainly,  as  now  no  more  hard  graos 
May  at  on  me,  for  why,  there  is  no  spaiee 
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**  If  God  woH,  iboa  art  nooght  agast  of  me, 
Leaak  I  would  of  thy  ladle  thee  beguile : 
Tboa  woet  thy  selfe,  whom  that  I  love  parde 
As  I  jbest  can,  gone  sithen  longe  while, 
And  sithen  thoa  woet,  I  doe  it  for  no  wile, 
And  sath  I  am  he^  that  thou  trusteth  mos^ 
Teii  me  somwhaty  since  all  my  woe  thou  wost." 

Yet  Tioilos,  for  all  this  no  word  said. 
Bat  long  he  laie  still,  as  he  dead  were. 
And  after  this,  with  siking  he  abraid, 
And  to  Pandarus  voice  he  lent  his  eare, 
And  np  his  eyen  cast  he  :  and  than  in  feare 
Was  Pandarus  least  that  in  frenseye. 
He  should  either  fall  or  else  soone  deye. 

And  sayd,  ^  Awake,"  full  wonderlich  and  sharpe, 

**  What  sinmbrest  thou,  as  in  a  litargie  f 

Or  art  thou  like  an  asse  to  the  harpe. 

That  hearetb  sound,  whan  men  the  stringes  ply, 

But  in  his  mind,  of  that  no  melodic 

May  sinke  him  to  gladen,  for  that  he 

So  dull  is,  in  his  bestialite  !" 

And  with  this  Pandare  of  his  wordes  stent : 
But  Troiius  to  him  nothing  answerde. 
For  why,  to  tell  was  nought  his  entent 
Nerer  to  no  man,  for  whome  that  he  so  ferde: 
For  it  is  sayd,  men  maken  oft  a  yerde 
With  which  the  maker  is  himselfe  ybeten 
In  sondrie  manner,  as  these  wise  men  treten 

And  nameliche  in  his  counsaile  telling. 
That  toucheth  love,  that  ought  been  secre  . 
For  of  himselfe  it  woU  inough  out  spring 
But  if  that  it  the  bet  governed  be. 
Eke  sometime  it  is  ciaft  to  seeme  flee 
Fro  thing  which  in  effect  men  hunten  last : 
AU  this  gan  Troiius  in  his  herte  cast. 

But  natheles,  whan  he  had  heard  him  erie, 

Awake  he  gan,  and  sike  wonder  sore : 

And  sayd,  <«  My  Iriende,  though  that  I  still  lie, 

I  am  not  deefe,  now  peace  and  erie  no  more : 

For  I  have  heard  thy  wordes  and  thy  lore. 

Bat  suffer  me  my  fortune  to  bewailen. 

For  thy  proverbes  may  nought  me  availpn. 

^  Nor  other  cure  canst  thou  none  for  me, 

Eke  I  n'tU  not  been  cured,  I  woU  die : 

What  know  I  of  the  queene  Niobe  ! 

Let  be  thine  old  ensamples,  I  thee  prey." 

'  No  firiend,"  (quod  Pandarus)  <<  themre  I  sey. 

Such  is  delight  of  fooles  to  beweepe 

Hir  woe,  but  to  seeken  bote  they  ne  keepe. 

**  Now  know  I  that  reason  in  thee  faileth : 

But  tell  me,  if  I  wiste  what  she  were 

For  whome  that  thee  all  misaventure  aileth, 

Durste  thou  that  I  told  it  in  her  eare 

Thy  woe,  sith  thou  darst  not  thy  self  for  fear, 

And  her  besought  on  thee  to  han  some  routh  f " 

*«  Why,  nay,"  (quod  he)  «*  by  God  and  by  my  trouth." 

"^  What,  not  as  ban1y"  (quod  Pandarus) 

*^  As  though  mine  owne  life  lay  in  this  need  t " 

^  Why,  no  parde,  sir,"  (quod  this  Troiius.) 

*  And  why  1 " — **  For  that  thou  shouldest  nerer 

speed.** 
«Woal  thou  that  weU!"— <<  Ye,  that  is  oat  of 

dreed," 


(Quod  Troiius)  *<  for  all  that  ever  ye  conne. 
She  woll  to  no  such  wretch  as  I  be  wonne." 

(Quod  Pandarus)  **  Alas  what  may  this  be. 
That  tliou  dispaii'ed  art,  thus  causelesse  t 
What,  liveth  nat  thy  ladie,  benedicite  1 
How  west  thou  so,  that  thou  art  graceleasc  f 
Such  evill  is  not  alway  botelesse  : 
Why,  put  not  thus  impossible  thy  cure, 
Sith  thing  to  come  is  oft  in  aventure. 

**  I  graunt  well  that  thou  endurest  wo. 
As  sharpe  as  doth  he  Tesiphus  in  Hell, 
Whose  stomacke  fouies  tiren  evermo, 
That  highten  vultures,  as  bookes  tell : 
But  I  may  not  endure  that  thou  dwell 
In  so  unskilfull  an  opinion. 
That  of  thy  woe  n'is  no  curation. 

^  But  ones  n*ill  thou,  for  thy  coward  herte, 
And  for  thine  yre,  and  foolish  wilfulnesse. 
For  wantrust  tellen  of  thy  sorrowes  smert, 
Ne  to  thine  owne  heipe  do  businesse. 
As  much  as  speake  a  word,  yea  more  or  lesse. 
But  lyeet  as  he  that  of  life  nothing  retch. 
What  woman  living  coud  love  such  a  wretch  \ 

^  What  may  she  demon  other  of  diy  death. 

If  thou  thus  die,  and  she  n'ot  why  it  is. 

But  that  for  feare,  is  yolden  up  thy  breath. 

For  Greekee  han  besieged  us  y  wis  t 

Lord,  which  a  thank  sluilt  thou  have  than  of  this 

Thus  woll  she  saine,  and  all  the  toun  atones. 

The  wretch  is  deed,  the  divel  have  his  bones. 

^  Thou  mayest  alone  here  weepe,  cry,  and  knele, 
And  love  a  woman  that  she  wote  it  nought, 
And  she  will  quite  it  that  .thou  shalt  not  feel : 
Unknow  unkist,  and  lost  that  is  unsought 
What,  many  a  man  hath  love  full  dere  ybought 
Twentie  winter  that  his  ladie  ne  wist, 
That  never  yet  his  ladic^t  mouth  he  kist. 

^  What,  should  he  thenore  fallen  in  dispair ! 
Or  be  recreaunt  for  his  owne  tene. 
Or  slaine  himselfe,  all  be  his  ladie  faire  t 
Nay,  nay  :  but  ever  in  one  be  fresh  and  green, 
To  serve  and  love  his  dere  hertes  queen. 
And  thinke  it  is  a  guerdone  her  to  serve 
A  thousand  part  more  than  he  can  deserve." 

And  of  that  words  tooke  heede  Troiius, 
And  thought  anon,  what  folly  he  was  in. 
And  how  that  sooth  him  sayed  Pandarus, 
That  for  to  slaien  himselfe,  might  he  not  win, 
But  both  doen  unmanhood  and  a  sin 
And  of  his  death  his  ladie  nought  to  wite. 
For  of  his  woe,  God  wote  she  knew  full  lite. 

And  with  that  thought,  he  gan  full  sore  sike, 
And  sayd,  '^  Alas,  what  is  me  best  to  doe  f*     * 
To  whome  Pandare  sayed,  ^  If  thee  it  like. 
The  best  is,  that  thou  telle  me  thy  woe. 
And  have  my  trouth,  but  if  thou  finde  it  so 
I  be  thy  boote,  or  it  been  full  long. 
To  peeces  doe  me  drawe,  and  sithen  hong." 

<<  Yea,  so  sayest  thou,*'  (quod  Troiius)  ^alas, 
But  God  wote  it  is  nought  the  rather  so  : 
Full  hard  it  were  to  helpen  in  this  caas. 
For  well  finde  I,  that  Fortune  is  my  fo  '. 
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Ne  all  the  men  that  ride  con  or  go, 

May  of  her  cruell  whele  the  harme  withstond. 

For  as  her  list,  she  playeth  with  free  and  bond.*' 

(Qaod  Pandarus)  ''Than  blamest  thou  Fortune, 
For  thou  art  wroth,  ye  now  at  e^rst  I  see, 
West  thou  not  well  that  Fortun   is  commune 
To  evei'ie  manner  wight   in  some  degree  I 
A.nd  yet  thou  host  this  comfort,  lo  parde, 
That  as  her  joyes  moten  overgone, 
So  mote  her  sorrowes  passen  everichone. 

**  For  if  her  whele  stint  any  thing  to  toume. 
Than  cesseth  she  Fortune  anone  to  be  : 
Now  sith  her  whele  by  no  way  may  sojourn, 
What  west  thou  of  her  mutabilitie  t 
Whether  as  thy  self  lust  she  well  don  by  thee, 
Or  that  she  be  nought  ferre  fro  thine  helping, 
Peraventure  thou  ^t  cause  for  to  sing. 

*<  And  therfore  west  thou  what  I  thee  beseech  ! 

Let  be  thy  woe,  and  touming  to  the  ground  : 

For  who  so  list  have  healing  of  his  leech, 

To  him  behooveth  first  unwrie  his  wound : 

To  Cerberus  in  Hell  aie  be  I  bound, 

Wer  it  for  my  suster  all  thv  sorrow, 

By  my  will  she  should  be  thine  to  morrow. 

^  Looke  up,  I  say,  and  tell  me  what  she  is 

Anone,  that  I  may  gone  about  thy  need  : 

Know  ich  her  aught,  for  my  love  tell  me  this  ; 

Than  would  I  hope  rather  for  to  speed." 

Tlio  gan  the  veine  of  Troilus  to  bleed, 

For  he  was  hit,  and  woxe  all  redde  for  shame, 

^  Aha,"  (quod  Pandare)  ''here  beginneth  game." 

And  with  that  word,  he  gan  him  for  to  shake. 

And  sayd  him  thus, "  Thou  shalt  her  name  tell  :*' 

But  tho  gan  sely  Troilus  for  to  quake, 

AfT  though  men  should  han  had  him  into  Hell, 

And  sayed, "  Alas,  of  all  my  woe  the  well, 

Than  is  my  sweete  foe  called  Creseide," 

And  well  nigh  with  that  word  for  feare  he  deide« 

And  whan  that  Pandare  herd  her  name  neven. 
Lord,  he  was  glad,  and  saied,  "  Friend  so  deere. 
Now  fare  a  right,  for  Joves  name  in  Heaven, 
Love  hath  beset  thee  well,  be  of  good  cheere. 
For  of  good  name,  and  wisdom,  and  manerc 
She  hath  inough,  and  eke  of  gentlenesse  : 
If  she  be  faire,  Uiou  wost  thy  selfe,  I  gease. 

"  Ne  never  seie  I  a  more  bounteous 

Of  her  estate,  ne  a  gladder  :  ne  of  speech 

A  friendlyer,  ne  mora  gracious 

For  to  doe  well,  ne  lasse  had  ned  to  seech 

What  for  to  doen,  and  all  this  bet  to  ech 

In  honour  to  as  farre  as  she  may  stretch : 

A  kinges  herte  seemeth  by  hers  a  wretch. 

"  And  forthy,  look  of  good  comfort  thou  be  : 
For  certainely  the  first  point  is  this 
Of  noble  courage,  and  well  ordaine  the 
A  man  to  have  peace  with  hiroselfe  ywis : 
So  oughtest  thou,  for  nought  but  good  it  is. 
To  loven  well,  and  in  a  worthy  place, 
Thee  ought  not  clepe  it  happe,  but  grace. 

^  And  alio  thinke,  and  therewith  glad  thee, 

That  sith  the  ladie  vertuous  is  all. 

So  followcth  it,  that  there  is  some  pitee 


Amonges  all  these  other  in  penerall, 
And  for  they  see  that  thou  in  special! 
Require  nought,  that  is  ayen  her  name, 
For  vertue  stretcheth  not  himself  to  shame. 

"  Bat  well  is  me,  tliat  ever  I  was  bom, 

That  thou  beset  art  in  so  eood  a  place : 

For  by  my  trouth  in  love  I  durst  have  sworn. 

Thee  should  never  have  tidde  so  fair  a  givoe. 

And  wost  thou  why  t  for  thou  were  wont  to  cbace 

At  Love  in  scome,  and  for  dispite  him  call 

Saint  Idiote,  loi'd  of  these  fooles  alL 

"  How  often  hast  thou  made  thy  nice  japes, 
And  saied.  that  Loves  servauuts  evencfaone 
Of  nicete  ben  verie  goddes  apes. 
And  some  would  monche  hir  meat  all  alone, 
Ligging  a  bed,  and  make  hem  for  to  grone. 
And  some  thou  saidest  had  a  blaunch  fevere. 
And  praidest  God,  they  should  never  keveie. 

"  And  some  of  hem  took  on  hem  for  the  oold. 
More  tlian  inough,  so  saydest  thou  full  oft ; 
And  some  han  fained  oft  time  and  told. 
How  that  they  waken,  .whan  they  sleepe  soft. 
And  thus  they  would  have  set  hem  aelf  a  loft. 
And  nathelesse  were  under  at  the  last. 
Thus  saydest  thou,  and  japedest  full  fast. 

"  Yet  saydest  thou,  that  for  the  more  part 
These  lovers  would  speake  in  generall. 
And  thoughten  it  was  a  siker  art. 
For  failing,  for  to  assayen  over  all : 
Now  may  I  jape  of  thee,  if  that  I  shall ; 
But  nathelesse,  though  that  I  sliould  deie, 
Thou  art  none  of  tho,  I  dare  well  seie. 

"  Now  bete  thy  brest,  and  say  to  god  of  love, 
'  Thy  grace,  lord,  for  now  I  me  repent 
If  I  misspake,  for  now  my  selfe,  I  love : ' 
Thus  say  with  all  thine  herte,  in  good  entent.'* 
(Quod  Troilus)  "  Ah  lord,  1  me  consent. 
And  pray  to  thee,  my  japes  thou  foryeve. 
And  I  shall  never  mora  while  I  live." 

"  Thou  sayst  wel,**  (quod  Pandare)  "and  now  I  hopo 
That  thou  the  goddes  wrath  hast  all  appeased : 
And  sith  thou  hast  wepten  many  a  drop. 
And  saied  such  thing  wherwith  thy  god  is  plesed, 
Now  would  never  god,  but  thou  were  eased  : 
And  think  well  she,  of  whom  rest  all  thy  wo. 
Here  after  may  thy  comfort  been  also. 

"  For  thUke  ground,  that  beareth  the  wedes  wick, 

Beareth  eke  these  holsome  herbes,  as  full  oft 

Next  the  foule  nettle,  rough  and  thick. 

The  rose  wexeth,  soote,  smooth,  and  soft. 

And  next  the  valey  is  the  hill  a  loft. 

And  next  the  derke  night  the  glad  morowe. 

And  also  joy  is  next  the  fine  of  sorrow. 

"  Now  looke  that  attemprebe  thy  bridell. 
And  for  the  best  aie  suffer  to  the  tide, 
Or  else  all  our  labour  is  on  jdell. 
He  hasteth  well,  that  wisely  can  abide : 
Be  diligent  and  true,  and  aie  well  hide. 
Be  lustie,  free,  persever  in  thy  servise. 
And  all  is  well,  if  thou  worke  in  this 
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**  But  he  that  departed  is  in  ererie  place 
Is  no  where  hole,  as  writen  elerken  wise  : 
What  wonder  is,  if  such  one  have  no  grace  f 
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£ko  wnet  thou  how  it  fareth  of  BOine  service, 
'   As  plant  a  tree  or  herbe,  in  sondrie  wise, 
'   And  on  the  morrow  pull  it  up  as  blive, 

No  wonder  is,  though  it  may  uerer  thrive. 

;  «  And  sith  the  god  of  love  hath  thee  bestowed 

i   In  place  digne  unto  thy  worthinesse, 

I  Sumde  last,  for  to  good  port  hast  thou  rowed, 

I   And  of  thy  selfe,  for  any  lieavinesse, 
Hope  alwaie  well,  for  but  if  drerinesae 
Or  orer-hasto  both  our  labour  shend, 
I  hope  of  this  to  maken  a  good  end. 

J  <<  And  west  thou  why,  I  am  the  bisse  afered 
Of  this  matter  wiih  my  nece  to  trete  t 

I   For  this  have  I  heard  say  of  wise  lered, 

I  Was^ever  man  or  woman  yet  beyete, 

'   That  was  unapt  to  suffer  loves  liete 
Celestiall,  or  els  love  of  kind  : 
Forthy,  some  grace  I  hope  in  her  to  find. 

i  c  And  for  to  speake  of  her  in  special]. 
Her  beantie  to  bethinken,  and  her  youth. 
It  sii  her  nought,  to  been  celestiall 
As  yet,  though  that  her  list  bothe  and  kouth  : 
And  tmely  it  sit  her  well  right  nouth 

I   A  worthy  knight  to  loven  and  chericc. 
And  bat  she  doe,  1  hold  it  for  a  vice. 

^  Wherefore  I  am,  and  woU  be  aye  ready 
To  paine  me  to  doe  yon  tliis  service, 
For  both  yoo  to  please,  this  hope  I 
Here  after,  for  that  ye  been  both  wise. 
And  eon  ooonsaile  keepe  in  such  a  wise. 
That  no  man  shall  the  wiser  of  it  bee. 
And  so  we  male  ben  gladded  all  three, 

,   *<  And  by  my  tronth  I  have  right  now  of  thee 
A  good  conceit,  in  my  wit  as  I  geese  : 
Aikl  what  it  is,  I  well  now  that  thou  see, 
.    I  tfainke  that  sith  Love  of  his  goodnesse 
I    Hath  thee  converted  out  of  wickednesse, 
'    That  thou  shalt  been  the  beste  post,  I  leve. 
Of  all  his  lay,  and  most  his  foes  greve. 

^  Ettsarople  why,  see  now  these  great  clerkes, 
Tiiat  erreo  aldermoet  ayen  a  law, 
,'    And  ben  converted  from  hir  wicked  werkes 
Throgb  grace  of  God,  that  lest  hem  to  wtthdrawe: 
ThcT  am  the  folke  that  ban  God  most  in  awe. 
And  strengest  faithcd  been,  I  understond, 
And  con  an  errour  alderbest  withstond." 

Whan  Troilus  had  herd  Pandare  assented 
To  ben  his  helpe  in  loving  of  Creseide, 
He  wext  of  his  wo,  as  who  saith  unturmented. 
Bat  hotter  wext  his  love,  and  than  he  said 
I     With  sober  chore,  as  though  his  herto  plaid  : 
,    "  Now  blisafull  Venus  helpe,  ere  that  I  sterve, 
Of  thee  Pandare  I  mow  some  thank  deserve. 

**  Bat  dere  friend,  how  shall  my  wo  be  lesse, 
.     Till  this  be  done  !  and  good  eke  tell  roe  tliis, 
I     How  wilt  thou  saine  of  me  And  my  distresse. 
Least  she  be  wroth,  this  drede  I  most  ywis, 
Or  wol!  not  heren  all,  how  it  is. 
All  this  drede  1,  and  eka  for  the  manere 
Of  thee  her  Erne,  she  n'ill  no  sucAi  thing  here.^ 

'     (Qnod  Pandams)  ^  Thou  hast  a  full  great  caxe, 
Lest  the  chorle  may  fall  out  of  the  Moone  : 


Why,  lord  !  I  hate  of  thee  the  nice  fare. 
Why  entremete  of  that  thou  hast  to  doone 
For  Godes  love,  I  bid  thee  a  boone  : 
So  lot  me  alone,  and  it  sliall  be  thy  best.*' 
^  Why  freud"  (quod  he)  <<than  done  right  as  thee 
lesL 

*'  But  herke  Pandare  o  word,  for  I  n'olde. 
That  thou  in  me  wendest  so  great  follie. 
That  to  my  lady  I  dosiren  should, 
That  toucheth  harme,  or  any  villanie  : 
For  dredelesse  me  were  lever  to  die. 
Than  she  of  me  ought  els  understood. 
But  that,  that  might  sownen  into  good." 

Tho  lough  this  Pandarus,  and  anon  answerd : 
^  And  I  thy  borow,  fie  no  wight  doth  but  so, 
I  raught  not  tliough  she  stoode  and  herd. 
How  that  thou  saiest,  but  farwell,  I  woU  go  : 
Adieu,  be  glad,  God  speed  us  bothe  two, 
Yeve  me  this  labour  and  this  busineasc, 
And  of  my  speed  be  thine  all  the  sweetnesse. 
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Tho  Troilus  gan  doune  on  knees  to  fall. 

And  Pandare  in  his  armes  hent  him  fast. 

And  saide,  **  Now  fie  on  the  Greekes  all : 

Yet  parde,  God  shall  helpen  at  the  hn^ 

And  dredelesse,  if  that  my  life  may  last. 

And  God  tofome,  lo  some  of  hem  shall  smerte. 

And  yet  me  a  thinketh  that  this  avauut  masterte. 

^  And  now  Pandare,  I  can  no  more  say, 
Thou  wise,  thou  west,  thou  maist,  thou  art  all : 
My  life,  my  death,  hole  in  thine  bond  I  lay, 
Helpe  me  now,''  (quod  he.)  **  Yes  by  toy  trouth 

I  shal." 
^  (xod  yeeld  thee  friend,  and  this  in  speciall " 
(Quod  Troilus)  <*  that  thoU  me  recommaund 
To  her  that  may  me  to  the  deaUi  commaund.'* 

This  Pandarus  tho,  desirous  to  serve 

His  full  frende,  he  said  in  this  manere : 

*^  Farewell,  and  thinke  I  well  thy  thanke  deserve. 

Have  here  my  trouth,  and  that  thou  shalt  here,'' 

And  went  his  way,  thinking  on  this  matere. 

And  how  he  best  might  bc«eechen  her  of  grace, 

And  find  a  time  thereto  and  a  place. 

For  every  wight  that  hath  a  house  to  fonnd. 
He  renneth  nat  the  werke  fbr  to  begin. 
With  rakel  bond,  but  he  well  biden  stound 
And  send  his  hertes  line  out  fro  within, 
Alderfirst  his  purpose  for  to  win : 
All  thus  Pandare  in  his  herte  thought, 
And  cast  his  werke  full  wisely  ere  he  wrought. 

But  Troilus  lay  tho  no  longer  doun, 

But  anone  gat  upon  his  st^e  baie. 

And  in  the  field  he  played  the  lioun. 

Wo  was  the  Greek,  that  with  him  met  that  daye : 

And  in  the  toune,  his  manner  tho  forth  ayo 

So  goodly  was,  and  gat  him  so  in  grace. 

That  echo  bun  loved  that  looked  in  his  face. 

For  he  became  the  friendliest  wight. 
The  gentilest,  and  eke  the  most  free. 
The  thrifties^  and  one  tlie  best  knight 
That  in  his  time  was,  or  els  might  be : 
Dead  were  his  japes  and  his  cruelte. 
His  high  port  and  his  manner  straunge. 
And  each  of  hem  gan  for  a  vertue  chacnge. 
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Now  let  OS  Btint  of  Troilos  a  stound, 
That  fareth  like  a  man  that  hurt  is  sore, 
And  b  somedele  of  aking  of  his  wound 
Ylessed  well,  hut  healed  no  dele  more : 
And  as  an  easie  patient  the  lore 
Ahite  of  him  that  goeth  about  his  cure, 
And  thus  he  driveUi  forth  his  aventure. 

SZrUCIT  USSR  PEIMUB. 

PROBME. 

B.  11.  Y.  1—109. 

Out  of  these  black  wawes  let  us  for  to  saile, 
O  winde,  now  the  weather  ginneth  clere  : 
For  in  the  sea  the  boate  hath  such  travaile 
Of  my  conning,  that  unneth  I  it  stere  : 
This  sea  clepe  I  the  tempestous  matere 
Of  deepe  dispaire,  that  Troilus  was  in  : 
But  now  of  hope  the  kalendes  begin. 

0  lady  mine,  that  called  art  Cleo, 

Thou  be  my  spede  fro  this  forth,  and  my  Muse, 
To  rime  well  this  booke  till  I  have  do, 
Me  needeth  here  none  other  art  to  use  : 
For  why,  to  every  lover  I  me  excuse. 
That  of  no  sentement  I  this  endite. 
But  out  of  Latine  in  my  tongue  it  write. 

Wherefore  I  n'il  have  neither  thank  ne  blame 
Of  all  this  worke  :  but  pray  you  mekely, 
Disblameth  me,  if  any  word  be  lame, 
For  as  mine  authour  said,  so  say  I : 
£ke  though  I  speake  of  love  unfeelingly. 
No  wonder  is,  for  it  nothing  of  new  is, 
A  blind  man  cannot  judgen  well  in  hewis. 

i  know,  that  in  forme  of  speech  is  change 
Within  a  thousand  yere,  and  wordes  tho 
That  hadden  prise,  now  wonder  nice  and  strange 
Thinketh  hem,  and  yet  they  spake  hem  so, 
And  spedde  as  well  in  love,  as  men  now  do  : 
Eke  for  to  winnen  love,  in  sundry  ages. 
In  sondry  londes  sundry  ben  usages. 

And  forthy,  if  it  happe  in  any  wise. 
That  here  be  any  lover  in  this  place. 
That  herkenetli,  as  the  story  woU  devise. 
How  Troilus  came  to  his  ladies  grace. 
And  thinketh,  so  nolde  1  not  love  purchase. 
Or  wondreth  on  his  speech  or  his  doing, 

1  not,  but  it  is  to  me  no  wondring  : 

For  every  wight,  which  that  to  Rome  went. 
Halt  nat  o  pathe,  ne  alway  o  manere  : 
Eke  in  some  lond  were  all  the  gamen  shent, 
If  that  men  farde  in  love,  as  men  done  here, 
As  thus,  in  open  doing  or  in  chore. 
In  visiting,  in  forme,  or  said  our  saws, 
Forthy  men  sain,  ech  country  hath  his  laws. 

Eke  scarsely  ben  there  in  this  place  three, 
That  have  in  love  said  like,  and  done  in  all : 
For  to  this  purpose  this  may  liken  thee. 
And  thee  right  nought,  yet  all  is  done  or  shall : 
Eke  some  men  grave  in  tre,  som  in  stone  wall, 
As  it  betide,  but  sith  I  have  begonne, 
Mine  authour  shall  I  follow,  as  I  konne. 
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In  May,  that  mother  is  of  moneUis  glade. 

That  the  fresh  floures,  both  blew,  white,  and  rede, 

Ben  quick  ayen,  that  winter  dead  made. 

And  full  of  baume  is  fleting  every  roede. 

Whan  Phebus  doth  his  brighte  beames  spred, 

Right  in  the  white  Bole,  it  so  betidde, 

As  I  shall  sing,  on  Mayes  day  the  thridde. 

That  Pandarus,  for  all  his  wise  speach. 
Felt  eke  his  part  of  Loves  shottes  kene. 
That  coud  he  never  so  well  of  loving  preaeh. 
It  made  his  hew  a  day  full  ofte  grene  : 
So  shope  it,  that  liim  fill  that  dav  a  tens 
In  love,  for  which  in  wo  to  bed  he  went. 
And  made  ere  it  were  day  full  many  a  went. 

The  swallow  Progne,  with  a  sorrowfull  lay, 
Whan  morrow  come,  gan  make  her  waimenting 
Why  she  forshapen  was  ;  and  ever  lay 
Pandare  a  bed,  halfe  in  a  slombring. 
Till  she  BO  nigh  him  made  her  waimenting. 
How  TereuB  gan  forth  her  suster  take. 
That  with  the  noise  of  her  he  gan  awake. 

And  to  call,  and  dresse  him  up  to  rise, 
Remembring  him  his  arrand  was  to  done 
From  Troilus,  and  eke  his  great  emprise. 
And  cast,  and  knew  in  good  plite  was  the  Moone 
To  done  voiage,  and  tooke  his  way  full  aoone 
Unto  his  neces  paleis  there  bende : 
Now  Janus  god  of  entre,  thou  him  guide. 

When  ho  was  come  unto  his  neces  place, 
**  Where  is  my  lady,"  to  her  foike  (quod  he) 
And  they  him  told,  and  he  forth  in  gan  pace, 
And  found  two  other  ladies  sit  and  diee. 
Within  a  paved  parlour,  and  they  three 
Herden  a  maiden  hem  reden  the  geste 
Of  the  Biege  of  Thebes,  while  hem  leste  : 


(Quod  Pandarus)  "  Madame,  Giod  yon 

With  your  booke,  and  all  the  companie  :' 

"  Eigh,  uncle  mine,  welcome  ywis,"  (quod  shee) 

And  up  she  rose,  and  by  the  bond  in  hie 

She  tooke  him  fkst,  and  said,  **  This  night  thrie, 

To  good  mote  it  turne,  of  you  I  met :" 

And  with  that  word,  she  downe  on  bench  him  aet 

"  Yea,  neoe,  ye  shull  faren  well  the  bet, 

If  God  well,  all  this  yeare,*'  (quod  PandaroB) 

'*  But  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  you  let 

To  hearken  of  your  booke,  ye  praisen  thus : 

For  Codes  love  what  saith  it,  tell  it  ns, 

Is  it  of  love,  or  aome  good  ye  me  lere  t** 

**  Uncle"  (quod  she)  ^  your  nuustresBe  ia  nat  here.** 

With  that  they  gonnen  laugh,  and  tho  she  seidei, 
*<  This  romaunce  is  of  Thebes,  that  we  rede. 
And  we  have  heard  how  that  king  Lains  deide 
Through  Edippus  his  sonne,  and  al  the  dede : 
And  here  we  stinten,  at  these  letters  rede. 
How  the  bishop,  as  the  booke  can  tell, 
Amphiorax,  fell  through  the  ground  to  HelL" 

(Quod  Pandams)  **  All  this  know  I  my  Bslve, 
I  And  all  th'assiege  of  Thebes,  and  the  care^ 
I  For  hereof  ben  there  roaked  bookes  twelve : 
[  But  let  be  this,  and  tell  me  how  ye  hre^ 
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I  Do  wAj  your  barbe,  and  sbew  your  face  bare. 
Do  way  your  book,  rise  up  and  let  us  daunce, 
I  And  let  us  done  to  May  some  obaervaunce." 

,  "  Eigby  God  forbid  :"  (quod  sbe)  «  be  ye  mad  t 
I   U  that  a  widdowes  life,  so  Grod  you  savo ! 
By  God  ye  maken  me  right  sore  adrad^ 
Ye  ben  ao  wild,  it  seemeth  as  ye  rave, 
It  sat  me  well  bet  aye  in  a  cave 
To  bide,  and  rede  on  holy  salutes  lives  : 

>  Let  mnidwna  gon  to  daunce,  and  yonge  wives." 

<  "  As  ever  thrive  I,"  (quod  this  Pandarus) 
p  "  Yet  could  I  tell  o  thing,  to  done  you  play  ;** 
'  *  Now  undo  dere,"  (quod  she)  <*  tell  it  us 

>  For  Godea  love,  is  than  th'assiege  awey  t 
I  am  of  Greekes  ferde,  so  that  I  dey  :*' 

I  **  Nay,  nay,"  (quod  he)  **  as  ever  mote  I  thrive. 
It  is  a  thing  well  bet  than  suche  five/' 

><  Ye  holy  God,"  (quod  she)  «  what  thing  is  that, 
What,  bet  than  suche  five !  eigh  nav  y wis^ 
For  ah  this  world  ne  can  I  reden  what 

•   It  afaoulde  ben  ;  some  jape  1  trow  it  is, 
And  but  your  selven  tell  us  what  it  is. 
My  wit  IS  for  to  arede  it  all  to  leane  : 

■  As  helpe  me  God,  I  n'ot  what  that  ye  meane." 

"  And  I  your  borow,  ne  never  shall,"  (quod  he) 
**  This  thing  be  told  to  you,  as  mote  I  thrive  :" 
**  And  why,  uncle  mine,  why  so  ! "  (quod  she) 
"By  God,"  (quod  he) *< that  well  I  tell  as  blive, 
For  prouder  woman  is  there  none  on  live^ 
And  ye  it  wist,  in  all  the  tonne  of  Troy : 
1  jape  naty  so  ever  have  I  joy." 

I   Tho  gan  she  wondren  more  than  before, 
A  thousand  fold,  and  downe  her  eyen  cast : 
For  never  sith  the  time  that  she  was  bore. 
To  knowen  thing  desired  she  so  fast. 
And  with  a  sike,  she  said  him  at  the  last, 
**  Now  undo  mine,  I  n'ill  you  not  displease. 
Nor  asken  more,  that  may  do  you  disease." 

So  after  this,  with  many  wordes  glade. 
And  friendly  tales,  and  with  merry  chore, 
Of  this  and  that  they  speake,  and  gonnen  wade 
In  many  an  unkouth  glad  and  deepe  matere, 
As  ftriendes  done,  whan  they  bethe  yfere. 
Till  sbe  gan  asken  him  how  Hector  ferde. 
Thai  was  the  tounes  wall,  and  Greekes  yerde. 

"  Fun  wel  I  thanke  it  God,"  said  Pandarus, 
"  Save  in  his  arme  he  hath  a  little  wound, 
And  eke  his  fresh  brother  Troilus, 
The  wise  worthy  Hector  the  secound. 
In  whom  that  every  vertue  list  habound. 
And  first  all  tronthe,  and  all  gentlenesse, 
Wiecdom,  honour^  ijreedom,  and  wortliinessc." 

I    **  In  good  faith,  eme,"  (quod  she)  **  that  liketh  me, 
'    They  faren  weU,  God  save  hem  both  two  : 

For  trewUehe,  I  hold  it  great  deintie, 

A  kinges  sonne  in  armes  well  to  do, 
I    And  1m  of  good  conditions  thereto^ 

For  sreat  power,  and  morall  vertue  here 

Is  ssMO  iseene  in  one  persone  ifere." 

"  In  good  faith,  that  is  sooth"  (quod  Pandarus) 
j    "  Eat  by  my  troath  the  king  hath  sonnes  twey. 
That  is  to  meane.  Hector  and  Troilus, 
That  eertainly  though  that  I  should  dey. 


They  ben  as  void  of  vices,  dare  I  sey. 

As  any  men  that  liven  under  Sunne^ 

Hir  might  is  wide  yknow,  and  what  they  conne. 

**  Of  Hector  needeth  it  no  more  for  to  tell. 
In  all  this  world  there  n*is  a  better  knight 
Than  he,  that  is  of  worthinesse  the  well. 
And  he  well  more  vertue  hath  than  might. 
This  knoweth  many  a  wise  and  worthy  knight : 
And  the  same  prise  of  Troilus  I  sey, 
God  helpe  me  so,  I  know  not  suche  twey." 

^  By  God,"  (quod  she)  *<  of  Hector  that  is  sooth, 

And  of  Troilus  the  same  thing  trow  I  : 

For  dredelesse,  men  telleth  that  he  dooth 

In  armes  day  by  day  so  worthely, 

And  beareth  him  hei*e  at  home  so  gently 

To  every  wight,  that  all  prise  hath  he 

Of  hem  that  me  were  levest  praised  be.'' 

^  Ye  say  right  sooth  ywis,'*  (quod  Pandarus) 
«  For  yesterday,  who  so  had  with  him  been^ 
Mighten  have  woudred  upon  Troilus, 
For  never  yet  so  thicke  a  awarme  of  been 
Ne  flew,  as  Greekes  from  him  gan  fleen. 
And  through  the  field  in  every  wightes  eare. 
There  was  no  crie,  but  Troilus  is  ^ere. 

"  Now  here,  now  there,  he  hunted  hem  so  fast, 
There  nas  but  Greekes  blood,  and  Troilus, 
Now  him  he  hurt,  and  him  all  doun  he  cast, 
Aye  where  he  went  it  was  arraied  thus  : 
He  was  hir  death,  and  shield  and  life  for  us, 
That  as  the  day  ther  durst  hira  none  witlistond. 
While  that  he  held  his  bloody  swerd  in  bond. 

*<  Thereto  he  is  the  friendliest  man 

Of  gi'eat  estate,  that  ever  I  saw  my  live  : 

And  where  him  list,  best  fellowship  can 

To  such  as  him  thinketh  able  for  to  thrive." 

And  with  that  word,  tho  Pandarus  as  blive    ' 

He  tooke  his  leave,  and  said,  **  I  woU  gon  hen :" 

**  Nay,  bhune  have  I,  uncle,"  (quod  she  then.) 

<'  What  eileth  you  to  be  weary  thus  soone, 
And  nameliche  of  women,  woll  ye  so  1 
Nay  sitteth  doune,  by  God  I  have  to  done 
With  you,  to  speake  of  wisedome  er  ye  go  :'' 
And  every  wight  that  was  about  hem  tho. 
That  heard  that,  gan  ferre  away  to  stood, 
While  they  two  fa^d  all  that  hem  list  in  bond. 

Whan  that  her  tale  all  brought  was  to  an  end 
Of  her  estate,  and  of  her  govemaunce, 
(Quod  Pandarus)  "  Now  time  is  that  I  wend, 
But  yet  I  say,  ariseth,  let  us  daunce. 
And  cast  your  widdows  habit  to  mischaunce  : 
What  list  you  thus  your  selfe  to  disfigure, 
Sith  you  is  tidde  so  glad  an  aventure  1" 

"  But  well  bethought :  for  love  of  God,''  (quod  slie; 
Shall  I  not  weten  what  ye  meane  of  this  1" 
"  No,  this  thing  asketh  leaser  tho,"  (quod  he) 
**  And  eke  me  would  full  much  greve  ywis. 
If  I  it  told,  and  ye  it  tooke  amis  : 
Yet  were  it  bette  my  tongue  to  hold  still. 
Than  say  a  sooth,  that  were  ayenst  your  will. 

'*  For  nece  mine,  by  the  goddesse  Minerve, 
And  Jupiter,  that  maketh  the  thunderring. 
And  the  blisfuU  Venus,  that  I  serve^ 
Ye  ben  the  woman  in  this  world  living 
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Wilhouten  paramours,  to  my  wetiog, 
That  1  best  love,  and  lothest  am  to  greTC, 
And  that  ye  weten  well  your  selfe,  I  leve." 

"  Ywis  mine  uncle,"  (quod  she)  ^  graunt  mercy. 
Your  friendship  have  1  founden  ever  yet, 
I  am  to  no  man  beholden  truely 
So  much  as  you,  and  have  so  little  quit : 
And  with  the  grace  of  (jk>d,  emforth  my  wit 
As  in  my  guilt,  I  shall  you  never  offend, 
And  if  1  have  ere  this^  I  woU  amend. 

*<  But  for  the  love  of  God  I  you  beseech 
As  ye  be  he  that  I  love  most  and  trist, 
Let  be  to  me  your  fremed  manner  speech, 
And  say  to  me  your  nece  what  you  list :" 
And  with  that  word  her  uncle  anon  her  kist. 
And  said,  **  Gladly  my  leve  nece  so  dere, 
Take  it  for  good  that  I  shall  say  you  here/' 

With  that  she  gan  her  eien  doune  to  cast. 
And  Paiidarus  to  coughe  gan  a  lite, 
And  said :  <*  Nece,  alway  lo^  to  the  last, 
How  so  it  be,  that  some  men  hem  delite 
With  subtle  art  hir  tales  for  tendite. 
Yet  for  all  that  in  hir  entention, 
Hir  tale  is  all  for  some  conclusion. 

**  And  sith  the  end  is  every  tales  strength. 

And  this  matter  is  so  behovedly, 

What  should  1  paint  it  or  drawen  it  on  length 

To  you,  that  ben  my  friend  so  faithfully  ? " 

And  with  that  word  he  gan  right  inwardly 

Beholden  her,  and  looken  in  her  face. 

And  said,  **  On  such  a  mirrour  much  good  grace." 

Than  thought  ho  thus,  <<  If  I  my  tale  endite 
Ought  hard,  or  make  a  processe  any  while. 
She  shall  no  savour  have  therein  but  lite. 
And  trow  I  would  her  in  my  will  beguile : 
For  tender  wittes  wenen  all  be  wile. 
Whereas  they  con  nat  plainlich  understond  : 
Forthy  her  wit  to  serven  woU  I  fond.*' 

And  looked  on  her  in  a  busie  wise. 

And  Mie  was  ware  that  he  beheld  her  so : 

"  Ah  lord,"  (quod  she)  '<so  fast  ye  me  avise, 

Saw  ye  me  never  ere  now,  what  say  ye  no  1 " 

**  Yes,  yes,*'  (quod  he)  "and  bet  woU  ere  I  go  i 

But  by  my  trouth  I  thought  nowe,  if  ye 

Be  fortunate :  for  now  men  shall  it  see. 

**  For  evexy  wight  some  goodly  aventure. 
Sometime  is  shape,  if  he  it  can  receiven  : 
But  if  he  n'ill  take  of  it  no  cure 
Whan  that  it  cometh,  but  wilfully  it  weiven  : 
Lo,  neither  case  nor  fortune  him  deceiven. 
But  right  his  own  sloutli  and  wretchednesse  : 
And  such  a  wight  is  for  to  blame,  I  gesse. 

<<  Crood  aventure,  0  belle  nece,  have  ye 
Full  lightly  fuuuden,  and  ye  conne  it  take : 
And  for  the  love  of  God,  and  eke  of  me. 
Catch  it  anoiie,  least  aventure  slake : 
What  should  I  lenger  processe  of  it  make, 
Yeve  me  your  hond,  for  in  this  world  is  non. 
If  that  you  list,  a  ivight  so  well  begon. 

**  And  sith  I  speake  of  good  ententioun. 
As  I  to  you  have  told  well  here  beforne. 
And  love  as  well  your  honour  and  renoun. 
As  any  creature  in  all  the  world  ybome : 


By  all  the  othes  that  I  have  yon  swome, 
And  ye  be  wroth  therefore  or  wene  I  lie, 
Ne  shall  I  never  scene  you  eft  with  eie. 

"  Beth  nat  agast,  ne  qunketh  nat,  whereto  1 
Ne  chaunge  nat  for  fere  so  your  hew, 
For  hardely  the  worst  of  this  is  do : 
And  though  my  tale  as  now  be  to  you  new, 
Yet  trust  alway :  ye  shall  me  finde  true. 
And  were  it  thing  that  me  thought  unfitting, 
To  you  ne  would  I  no  such  tales  bring." 

"•  Now,  my  good  eme,  for  Codes  love  I  prey," 

rQuod  she)  "  come  off  tell  me  what  it  is : 

For  both  I  am  agast  what  ye  woll  say. 

And  eke  me  longeth  it  to  wit  ywis : 

For  whether  it  be  well,  or  be  amis. 

Say  on,  let  me  not  in  this  feare  dwell." 

"  So  woll  I  done,  now  hearkeneth  I  shall  tell : 

"  Now,  nece  mine,  the  kinges  own  dere  soone^ 
The  good,  wise,  worthy,  fresh,  and  free. 
Which  alway  for  to  done  well  is  his  wonne, 
The  noble  Troilus  so  loveth  thee. 
That  but  ye  helpe,  it  woll  his  bane  be, 
Lo  here  b  all,  what  should  I  more  seyt 
Doth  what  you  list,  to  make  him  live  or  dey. 

<<  But  if  ye  let  him  die,  I  woll  sterven. 
Have  here  my  trouthe,  nece,  I  nill  not  lleo. 
All  should  I  with  this  knife  my  throte  kerven 
With  that  the  teares  burst  out  of  his  eieo. 
And  said,  "  If  that  ye  done  us  both  dien 
Thus  guiltlesse,  than  have  ye  fished  fiure : 
What  mend  ye,  though  that  we  both  apaire ! 

^  Alas,  he  which  that  is  my  lord  so  dere. 
That  trewe  man,  that  noble  gentle  knight. 
That  nought  desireth  but  your  friendly  there, 
I  see  him  dien,  thero  he  goeth  upright : 
And  hasteth  him  with  all  hia  fuUe  might 
For  to  ben  slaine,  if  his  fortune  assent, 
Alas  that  God  yon  such  a  beautie  sent. 

"  If  it  be  so  that  ye  so  cruell  be. 

That  of  \m  death  you  listeth  nought  to  retch, 

That  is  so  trew  and  wortliy  as  we  see. 

No  more  than  of  a  japer  or  a  wretch, 

If  ye  be  such,  your  beante  may  nat  stretch. 

To  make  amendes  of  so  cruell  a  dede: 

Avisement  is  good  before  the  nede. 

"  Wo  worth  the  faire  gomme  vertulesse. 
Wo  worth  that  hearbe  also  that  doth  no  bote. 
Wo  worth  the  beauty  that  is  routlilesse. 
Wo  worth  that  wight  that  trede  ech  under  fote 
And  ye  that  ben  of  beautie  croppe  and  rote. 
If  tiierewithall  in  you  ne  be  no  routh. 
Than  is  it  harme  ye  liven  by  my  trouth* 

<<  And  also  thinke  well,  that  this  is  no  gaad, 
For  me  were  lever,  thou,  I,  and  he 
Were  honged,  than  I  should  ben  his  band. 
As  high  as  men  might  on  us  all  ysee: 
I  am  thine  eme,«the  shame  were  to  mee, 
As  well  as  thee,  if  that  I  should  assent 
Through  mine  abet,  that  he  thine  honoor 

^  Now  understond,  for  I  you  nought  reqnere 
To  bind  you  to  him,  through  no  behest. 
Save  onely  that  yo  make  him  better  cheers 
Than  ye  han  dou  or  this^  and  more  fcste, 
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So  that  hia  life  be  saved  at  the  leste : 
This  aJ  and  some,  and  plainly  our  entente^ 
God  helpe  me  to,  I  never  other  mente. 

"  Lo^  this  leqnest  is  nought  but  skill  ywia, 

Ne  donbt  of  reason  parde  is  there  none : 

I  set  the  worsty  that  ye  dreden  this, 

Men  would  wonder  to  seen  him  come  and  gone : 

There  ayenst  answere  I  thus  anone, 

That  every  wight,  but  he  be  foole  of  kind, 

WoU  deeme  it  love  of  frendship  in  his  mind. 

*  What,  who  woU  demen  tho  he  see  a  man 
To  temple  gone,  that  he  the  images  eateth  f 
Thinke  eke,  bow  well  and  wisely  that  he  can 
Govern  himselfe,  that  he  notliing  foryetteth. 
That  wher  hecometh,  he  pris  and  thonk  him  getteth ; 
And  eke  thereto  he  shal  come  here  so  seld. 
What  force  were  it,  thogh  all  the  toun  beheld. 

"  Sadi  love  of  friends  reigneth  thorow  al  this  toun : 

And  wrie  you  in  that  mantle  evermo. 

And  God  so  wis  be  my  salvatioun 

As  I  liave  sayd,  your  best  is  to  do  so : 

Bot,  good  iiece,  alway  to  stint  his  wo, 

So  let  yoor  daunger  sugred  ben  alite. 

That  of  his  death  ye  be  not  all  to  wite.' 

Creseide,  which  that  herd  him  in  this  wise. 
Thought,  *  I  shall  felen  what  he  meaneth  y  wis  :' 
"  Now  eme,"  (quod  she^  *'  what  would  ye  devise  ! 
What  is  your  rede,  I  snould  done  of  this  1 " 
^  That  is  well  said,*'  (quod  he)  ^  certaine  best  is, 
That  ye  him  love  ayen  for  his  loving, 
And  love  for  love  is  skilful!  guerdoning. 

**  Thinke  eke  how  elde  wasteth  eveiy  hour 
In  each  of  you  a  part  of  beaute, 
And  therefore,  ere  that  age  the  devour, 
Go  love,  for  old  there  woU  no  wight  of  thee  : 
Let  this  proverbe,  a  lore  unto  you  bee, 

*  Too  late  yware '  (quod  beaute)  *  whan  it  past. 
And  elde  daunteth  daunger,  at  the  last.' 

**  The  kinges  foole  is  wont  to  crie  aloud. 

Whan  that  he  thinketh  a  woman  bereth  her  hie, 

<  So  longe  mote  ye  liven,  and  all  proud, 

Till  erowes  feet  growen  under  your  eie. 

And  send  you  Hum  a  mirrour  in  to  prie. 

In  which  that  ye  may  see  your  face  a  morow,' 

Neee,  1  bid  him  wish  you  no  more  sorow." 

With  this  he  stint,  and  caste  down  the  head, 
And  she  began  to  brest  and  wepe  anone, 
And  said,  **  Alas  for  wo,  why  nere  I  dead, 
For  of  this  world  the  faith  is  all  agone : 
AUs,  what  shoulden  straunge  unto  me  done. 
Whan  he  that  for  my  best  frende  1  wend. 
Rate  me  to  love,  and  should  it  me  defend. 

"  Alas,  I  would  have  trusted  doubteles. 
That  if  that  I,  through  my  disaveuture. 
Had  loved  either  him  or  Achilles, 
Hector,  any  other  creature, 
Ye  nolde  liave  nad  mercy  ne  measure 
On  me,  but  alway  had  me  in  reprove : 
This  fiUse  world  alas,  who  may  it  leve  t 

*<  What  f  Is  this  all  the  joy  and  all  the  feast  t 
Is  this  your  rede  t  is  this  my  blisfull  caae  1 
Is  this  the  very  mede  of  your  behest  t 
Is  ail  tlua  painted  processe  said  (alas) 


llight  for  this  fine  t    O  lady  mine  Pallns, 
Thou  in  this  dredefull  case  for  me  purvey. 
For  so  astonied  am  I,  that  I  dey." 

With  that  she  gan  full  sorrowfully  to  sike, 

^  Ne  may  it  be  no  bet,"  (quod  Pundarus) 

**  "By  God  I  shall  no  more  come  here  this  weke. 

And  God  toforne,  that  am  mistrusted  thus : 

I  see  well  now  ye  setten  light  of  us, 

Or  of  our  death,  alas,  I  wofuU  wretch, 

Might  he  yet  live,  of  me  were  nought  to  retch, 

^  0  cruell  god,  O  dispitous  Marte, 

0  furies  three  of  Hell,  on  you  I  crie. 
So  let  me  never  out  of  this  house  depart. 
If  that  I  meant  harroe  or  villanie : 

But  sith  I  see  my  loi'd  mote  needes  die. 
And  [  with  him,  here  I  me  shrive  and  sey. 
That  wickedly  ye  done  us  both  to  dey. 

<*  But  sith  it  liketh  you,  that  I  be  dead. 
By  Neptunus,  that  god  is  of  the  see, 
Fro  this  fortli  shall  I  never  eaten  bread, 
Till  that  I  mine  owne  herte  blood  may  see  : 
For  certaine  I  well  die  as  soone  as  hee." 
And  up  he  stert,  and  on  his  way  he  raught. 
Till  she  againe  him  by  the  lappe  caught. 

Creseide,  which  that  well  nigh  starf  for  feare, 
So  as  she  was  tlie  fearfuUest  wight 
That  might  be,  and  heard  eke  with  her  eare. 
And  saw  the  sorrowfuU  earnest  of  the  knight^ 
And  in  hb  praier  saw  eke  none  unright. 
And  for  the  harme  eke  that  might  fall  more, 
She  gan  to  rew  .and  dread  her  wonder  sore. 

And  thought  thus,  '<  Unhapes  do  fallen  thicke 
Alday  for  love,  and  in  such  manner  caas. 
As  men  ben  cruell  in  hemselfe  and  wicke  : 
And  if  this  man  slee  here  himselfe,  alas, 
In  my  presence,  it  n'ill  be  no  solas. 
What  men  would  of  it  dome  I  can  nat  say. 
It  needeth  me  full  slighly  for  to  play." 

And  with  a  sorowfuU  sigh,  she  said  thrie, 

*<  Ah,  Lord,  what  me  is  tidde  a  sorry  chaunce. 

For  mine  estate  lieth  in  jeopardie. 

And  eke  mine  emes  life  lieth  in  ballaunce  : 

But  nathelesse,  with  Godes  govemaunce 

1  shall  so  done,  mine  honour  sliall  I  keepe, 
And  eke  his  life,  and  stihte  for  to  weepe, 

**  Of  harmes  two,  tlie  lesse  is  for  to  chese, 

Yet  had  I  lever  maken  him  good  chere 

In  honour,  than  my  emes  life  to  lose. 

Ye  sain,  ye  nothing  eles  me  requere." 

*«  No  wis/'  (quod  he)  •*  mine  owne  nece  so  dere." 

''Now  well "  fquod  she)  ''and  I  woll  done  my  paine 

I  shall  mine  nerte  ayen  my  lust  constraine. 

"  But  that  I  nill  nat  holden  him  in  bond, 
Ne  love  a  man,  that  can  I  naught  ne  may, 
Ayenst  my  will,  but  eles  woll  I  fonde. 
Mine  honour  save,  plesen  him  fro  day  to  day. 
Thereto  nolde  I  not  ones  have  said  nay« 
But  that  I  dredde,  as  in  my  fantasie : 
But  cease  cause,  ale  cesseth  maladie. 

"  But  here  I  make  a  protestacion. 
That  in  this  processe  if  ye  deper  go. 
That  certainly,  for  no  salvation 
Of  you,  though  that  ye  sterven  bolbe  two, 
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Though  all  the  world  on  o  day  be  my  fo, 
Ne  shall  I  never  on  him  have  other  ronthe :" 
**  I  graunt  wel/'  (quod  Pandare)  by  my  tronihe. 

'*  But  mate  I  trust  well  to  you,"  ^qaod  he) 

^  That  of  this  thing  that  ye  ban  bight  me  here 

Ye  woll  it  holde  truely  unto  me !'' 

**  Yea  doubtleflse,"  (quod  she^  <<  mine  uncle  dere.*' 

**  Ne  that  I  shall  have  cause  m  this  matere  " 

(Quod  he)  **  to  plain,  or  ofter  you  to  preach  V* 

^  Why  no  parde,  what  nedeth  more  speach." 

Tho  fell  they  in  other  tales  glade 

Till  at  the  last,  «  O  good  Eme,"  (quod  she  tho) 

**  For  love  of  God  which  that  us  bothe  made, 

Tell  me  how  first  ye  wisten  of  his  wo : 

Wot  none  of  it  but  ye  V*  he  said  <'  No  :" 

^  Can  he  well  speake  of  love,"  (quod  she)  '<I  preie  I 

Tell  me,  for  I  the  bet  shall  me  purveie." 

Tho  Pandarus  a  litel  gan  to  smile. 

And  saied  :  "  By  my  trouth  I  shall  now  tell. 

This  other  daie,  nat  gon  full  long  while. 

Within  the  paleis  gardin  by  a  well 

Gran  he  and  I,  well  halfe  a  day  to  dwell. 

Right  for  to  speaken  of  an  ordinauncc, 

How  we  the  drekes  mighten  disavaunce. 

"  Sone  after  that  we  ffone  for  to  lepe, 
And  casten  with  oar  dartes  to  and  fro  : 
Till  at  the  last,  he  saied,  he  would  slepe. 
And  on  the  grasse  adoune  he  laied  him  tho. 
And  I  after  gan  to  romen  to  and  fro, 
Till  that  I  heard,  as  I  walked  alone. 
How  he  began  fall  wofuUy  to  grone. 

**  Tho  an  I  stalke  him  softly  behind, 
And  sikerly  the  sothe  for  to  saine, 
As  I  can  elepe  ayen  now  to  my  mind, 
Right  thus  to  love  he  gan  him  for  to  plain, 
He  saied  :  *  Lorde,  have  routh  upon  my  pain^ 
All  have  I  been  rebell  in  mine  entent, 
Now  (mea  culpa)  lord  I  me  repent. 

**  *0  God,  that  at  thy  disposicion 

Ledest  the  fine,  by  just  purveiaunce 

Of  every  wight,  my  lowe  confession 

Accept  in  gi'ee,  and  sonde  me  soche  penaunce 

As  liketh  thee,  hot  from  me  disesperaunce, 

That  may  my  ghost  departe  alway  fro  the. 

Thou  be  my  shilde,  for  thy  benignite. 

'<<  For  certes,  lorde,  so  sore  hath  she  me  wounded 
That  stode  in  blacke,  with  loking  of  hir  iyen, 
Tha*  to  mine  hertes  botome  it  is  yfounded 
Through  which  I  wot,  that  I  must  nedes  dien  ; 
This  is  the  worst,  I  dare  nie  nought  bewrien. 
And  well  the  hoter  been  the  gledes  rede 
That  men  hem  wren  with  ashen  pale  and  dede.' 

**  With  that  he  smote  his  hcdde  adoune  anonc 
And  san  to  muttre,  I  na't  what  truely, 
And  I  with  that  gan  still  awaie  to  gone 
And  lete  thereof,  as  nothing  wist  had  I, 
And  come  again  anon  and  stode  him  by 
And  saied, '  Awake,  ye  slepen  all  to  long  : 
It  semeth  nought  that  love  doth  you  wrong. 

^  *  That  slepen  so  that  no  man  male  you  wake  ; 
Who  seie  ever  er  this  so  dull  a  man  V 
•  Ye,  frende,'  Tquod  he)  *  doe  ve  your  heddes  ake 
For  love,  and  let  me  liven  as  I  can.' 


But  lorde  though  he  for  wo  was  pale  and  wan  ; 

Yet  made  he  tho  as  fresh  a  oountenaance, 

As  thongh  he  should  have  led  the  newe  daunce. 

"  This  passed  forth,  till  now  this  other  daie 
It  fell  that  I  come  roming  all  alone 
Into  his  chambre,  and  founde  how  that  he  laie 
Upon  his  bedde  :  but  man  so  sore  grone 
Ne  heard  I  never,  and  what  was  his  mone 
Ne  wist  I  nought,  for  as  I  was  commiug 
All  sodainly  he  left  his  complaining. 

'<  Of  whiche  I  toke  somwhat  suspection. 
And  nere  I  oome,  and  found  him  wepe  sore  ; 
And  God  so  wise  be  my  salvacion, 
As  never  of  thing  had  I  no  routh  more : 
For  neither  with  engine,  ne  with  no  lore, 
Unnethes  might  I  fro  the  death  him  kepe. 
That  yet  fele  I  mine  herte  for  him  wepe. 

«  And  Qod  wot  never  sith  that  I  was  borne 
Was  I  so  busie  no  man  for  to  preache, 
Ne  never  was  to  wight  so  depe  swome, 
Er  he  me  told,  who  might  been  his  leache  ; 
But  not  to  you  rehearsen  all  his  speach^ 
Or  all  his  wofull  wordes  for  to  sowne, 
Ne  bid  me  nought,  but  ye  woll  se  me  swone. 

"  But  for  to  save  his  life,  and  eles  nought, 
And  to  none  harme  of  you,  thus  am  I  driven, 
And  for  tlie  love  of  God  that  us  hath  wrouj^t 
Soche  chere  him  doth,  that  he  and  I  maie  liven  ; 
Now  have  I  plat  to  you  mine  herte  shriven. 
And  sith  ye  wote  that  mine  entent  is  deane 
Take  hede  thereof,  for  none  evili  I  meane. 

<<  And  right  good  thrift,  I  pnj  to  God  have  ye. 
That  ban  soche  one  ycaught  withouten  net, 
And  be  ye  wise,  as  ye  be  faire  to  se. 
Well  in  the  ring,  than  is  the  rubie  set ; 
There  were  never  two  so  well  vmet 
Whan  ye  been  his  all  hole,  as  he  is  yonr : 
There  mightie  God  yet  grannt  us  to  se  the  hour." 

<*  Naie  thereof  spake  I  nat :  A  ha  !"  (quod  she) 
«  As  helpe  me  God,  ye  shenden  every  dele :" 
^  A  mercie,  dere  nece,  anon  "  (quod  he) 
"  What  so  I  spake,  I  ment  nought  hot  wele. 
By  Mars  the  god,  that  helmed  is  of  stele : 
Now  beA  not  wroth,  mv  blood,  my  nece  dere." 
•<  Now  well,"  (quod  she)  "foryeven  be  it  here.* 

With  this  he  toke  his  leave,  and  home  he  went, 
Ye,  Lord,  how  he  was  glad,  and  well  bigon : 
Creseide  arose,  no  lenger  she  ne  shent. 
But  streight  into  her  closet  went  anon. 
And  set  her  doune,  as  still  as  any  stone. 
And  every  word  gan  up  and  doune  to  wind. 
That  he  had  said  as  it  came  her  to  mind. 

And  woxe  somdele  astonied  in  her  thonght. 
Right  for  the  newe  case,  but  whan  that  she 
Was  full  avised,  tho  found  she  right  nought. 
Of  perill,  why  that  she  ought  afei^e  be : 
For  man  may  love  of  possibilite 
A  woman  so,  his  herte  may  to  brest. 
And  she  nat  love  ayen,  but  if  her  lest. 

But  as  she  sat  alone,  and  thought  tiius, 
Th'ascrie  arose  at  skamioch  all  without. 
And  men  cried  in  the  strete, "  Se  Troilns 
Hath  right  now  put  to  flight  the  Grekes  roit" 
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With  that  gonne  all  her  meine  for  to  shout : 
*  A,  so  we  86,  cast  up  the  gates  wide, 
'    For  unmgh  this  strete  he  mote  to  paleis  ride.'* 

For  other  waie  is  fro  the  sates  none, 
Of  l>KrdaQU8,  there  open  is  the  cheine  : 
With  that  eome  he,  and  all  his  folke  anone 
An  eaaie  pace  riding,  in  routes  tweine, 
Right  as  his  happy  diay  was,  soth  to  seine : 
For  which  men  aaith,  may  not  distourhed  be 
That  shall  betide  of  necessite. 

This  Troilas  sat  on  his  bale  stede 

All  armed  save  his  head  full  richely, 

And  wounded  was  his  horse,  and  ean  to  blede, 

On  which  he  rode  a  pare  full  softly  : 

But  such  a  knightly  sight  truely 

As  was  on  him,  was  iiat  withouten  &ile 

To  loke  on  Mars,  that  god  is  of  battaile. 

So  like  a  man  of  armes,  and  a  knight 
He  was  to  seen,  fulfilled  of  high  prowesse, 
For  both  he  liad  a  body,  and  might 
I  To  doen  that  thing,  as  well  as  hardinesse. 
And  eke  to  seen  him  in  his  geare  dresse 
So  freshe,  so  yong,  so  weldy  semed  he, 
It  was  an  hearen  upon  him  for  to  se. 

His  belme  to  hewen  was  in  twenty  places. 
That  by  a  tissue  hong,  his  backe  behind, 
j  His  shelde  to  dashed  with  swerds  and  with  maces, 
!   In  which  men  might  many  an  arowe  find, 
'  That  thirled  had  both  horn,  nerfe,  and  rind  : 
,   And  aie  the  people  cried,  ^  Here  cometh  our  joie, 
And  next  his  brother,  holder  up  ol  Troie." 

For  which  he  wext  a  little  redde  for  shame 

•  Whan  he  so  heard  the  people  upon  him  crieiu 
That  to  behold  it  was  a  noble  game. 

How  soberliche  he  cast  adonne  his  eyen  : 
Creseide  anon  gan  all  his  chere  espien. 
And  let  it  so  soft  in  hir  herte  sinke, 
.  That  to  her  self  she  said, "  Who  yave  me  diinke  1" 

For  all  her  own  thought,  she  woxe  all  redde, 
Remembring  her  right  thus,  ^  Lo  this  is  he. 
Which  that  mine  uncle  swereth  he  mote  dedde, 
Bat  I  on  him  have  mercie  and  pite  :  " 
And  with  that  thought,  for  pure  ashamed  she, 
Gan  in  her  hedde  to  pull,  and  that  as  fast. 
While  he  and  all  the  people  forth  by  past. 

And  |an  to  east,  and  roUen  up  and  doun 
Withm  her  thought  his  excellent  prowesse. 
And  his  estate,  and  also  his  renoun, 
His  witte,  his  shape,  and  eke  his  gentilnesse, 
Hot  most  her  &vour  was,  for  his  distresse 
Was  all  for  her,  and  thought  it  were  a  routh. 
To  slaen  aoehe  one,  if  that  he  meant  tronth. 

I   Now  might  some  envious  jangle  thus, 
"  Thw  was  a  sodain  love,  how  might  it  be. 
That  she  so  lightly  loved  Troilus  ! 
Right  for  the  first  sight :  ye,  parde ! " 
Now  whoso  saied  so,  mote  he  never  the : 
For  every  thing  a  ginning  hath  it  node 
Er  aQ  be  wrought,  withouten  any  drede. 

•  For  I  sale  nat  that  she  so  sodainly 

Yafe  him  her  love,  but  that  she  gan  endine 
To  liken  him  tho,  and  I  have  told  yon  why  : 
And  after  that,  his  manhode,  and  his  pine, 


Made  that  love  within  her  gan  to  mine  : 
For  which  by  processe,  and  by  good  service 
He  wanne  her  love,  and  in  no  sodain  wise. 

And  all  so  blisfull  Venus  wele  araied 

Satte  in  her  seventh  house  of  Heven  tho. 

Disposed  wele,  and  with  aspectee  payed, 

To  heipe  sely  Troilus  of  his  wo  : 

And  sothe  to  sayne,  she  n'as  nat  all  a  foe 

To  Troilus,  in  his  natyvyte, 

Grod  wote  that  wele  the  sooner  spede  he. 

Now  let  us  stente  of  Troilus  a  throw. 
That  rideth  forth,  and  let  us  toume  fast 
Unto  Creseide,  that  heng  her  hedde  full  low. 
There  as  she  satte  alone,  and  gan  to  cast 
Whereon  she  would  i^ppoint  her  at  the  last. 
If  it  so  were  her  erne  ne  would  cesse. 
For  Troilus  upon  her  for  to  presse. 

And  lorde  so  she  gan  in  her  thought  arsue 
In  this  matter,  of  which  1  have  you  told. 
And  what  to  doen  best  were,  and  what  eschue. 
That  plited  she  foil  oft  in  many  fold  : 
Now  was  hir  herte  warme,  now  was  it  cold. 
And  what  she  thought,  somwhat  shall  I  write, 
As  mine  authour  listeth  for  t'endite. 

She  thought  first,  that  Troilus  person 
She  knew  by  sight  and  eke  his  gentelnesse  : 
And  thus  she  said,  **  All  were  it  nought  to  doen 
To  grant  him  love,  yet  for  his  worthinesse, 
It  were  honor  with  plaie,  and  with  gladnesse. 
In  honeste  with  soch  a  lorde  to  deale. 
For  mine  estate,  and  also  for  his  heale. 

*<  Eke  well  wote  I,  my  kinges  sonne  is  he. 
And  sith  he  hath  to  see  me  soch  delite, 
If  I  would  utterliche  his  sight  flie, 
Paraventure  he  might  have  me  in  dispite. 
Through  which  I  might  stond  in  wors  plite : 
Now  were  I  wise,  me  hate  to  purchase 
Without  node,  there  I  may  stande  in  grace ! 

"  In  every  thing,  I  wot  there  lieth  measure  : 
For  though  a  man  forbid  dronkennesse. 
He  nought  forbiddeth  that  eveiy  creature 
Be  drinkelesse  for  alway,  as  I  gesse : 
Eke,  sithe  I  wot  for  me  is  his  distresse, 
I  ne  ought  not  for  that  thing  him  dispise, 
Sith  it  is  so,  he  meaneth  in  good  wise. 

*<  And  eke  I  know,  of  long  time  agone 
His  thewes  good,  and  that  he  n'is  not  nice. 
No  vauntour  saine  men,  certain  he  is  none. 
To  wise  is  he  to  doen  so  great  a  vice  : 
Ne  als  I  nil!  him  never  so  cherice. 
That  he  shall  make  avaunt  by  just  cause : 
He  shall  me  never  binde  in  soche  a  clause. 

**  Now  set  a  case,  the  hardest  is  ywis, 
Men  might  demon  that  he  loveth  me  : 
What  duhonour  were  it  unto  me  this  t 
Male  iche  hem  let  of  that  1  why  naie  parde : 
I  know  also,  and  alway  heare  and  se. 
Men  loven  women  all  this  toone  about, 
Be  they  the  wers  t  Why  naie  withouten  dout« 

<<  I  thinke  eke  how,  he  worthie  is  to  have 
Of  all  this  noble  toune  the  thriftiest. 
That  woman  is,  if  she  her  honour  save  I 
For  out  and  out  he  is  tho  worthiest* 
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Save  only  Hector,  which  that  is  the  best. 
And  yet  his  life  lieth  all  now  in  my  cure. 
But  Boche  is  love,  aud  eke  mine  aventure* 

**  Ne  me  to  love,  a  wonder  is  it  nought : 
For  well  wote  I  my  self,  so  God  me  spede, 
All  woU  I  that  no  man  wist  of  this  thought, 
I  am  one  the  fairest  out  of  drede 
And  goodliest,  who  so  that  taketh  hcde  : 
And  80  men  saine  in  all  the  toune  of  Troie, 
What  wonder  is  though  he  of  me  have  joie  ! 

^  I  am  mine  ovme  woman  well  at  ease, 
I  thanke  it  Gbd,  as  after  mine  estate. 
Right  yong,  and  stond  untied  in  lustie  lease, 
Withouten  jelousie,  and  such  debate  : 
Shall  no  husbonde  saine  to  me  checke  mate. 
For  either  they  be  full  of  jelousie. 
Or  maisterfull,  or  loven  novelrie. 

«  What  shall  I  doen  t  to  what  fine  live  I  thus  t 
Shall  I  not  love,  in  ease  if  that  me  lest  t 
What  pardieux  I  am  not  religious  : 
And  though  that  I  mine  herte  set  at  rest 
Upon  this  knight,  that  is  the  worthiest. 
And  kepe  alway  mine  honor,  and  my  name. 
By  all  right  it  may  doe  me  no  shame." 

But  right  as  whan  the  Sunne  shineth  bright 
In  March,  that  ehaungeth  oft  time  his  face. 
And  that  a  cloud  is  put  with  winde  to  flight, 
Which  oversprat  the  Sunne,  as  for  a  space, 
A  cloudy  thought  gan  through  her  soul  pace. 
That  overspradde  her  bright  thoughtes  all. 
So  that  for  feare  almost  she  gan  to  fall. 

That  thought  was  this  :  Alas  sith  I  am  free. 

Should  I  now  love,  and  put  in  jeopardie 

My  sikemesse,  and  thrallen  libertie  1 

Alas,  how  durst  I  thinken  that  folic  t 

May  I  not  well  in  other  folke  aspie 

Hir  dredfull  joie,  hir  constreint,  and  hir  pain  : 

Ther  loveth  none,  that  she  ne  hath  why  to  plain. 

"  For  love  is  yet  the  moste  stormie  life, 
Right  of  himself,  that  ever  was  begonne  : 
For  ever  some  mistrust,  or  nice  strife. 
There  is  in  love,  some  cloud  over  the  Sunne  : 
Thereto  we  wretched  women  nothing  oonne 
Whan  us  is  wo,  but  wepe  and  sit  and  thinke. 
Our  wretch  is  tiiis,  our  owne  wo  to  drinke. 

Also  wicked  tongues  been  ay  so  prest 

To  speake  us  hamie  :  eke  men  ben  so  untrue. 

That  right  anou  as  cessed  is  hir  lest. 

So  oesseth  love,  and  forth  to  love  a  newe  : 

But  harm  ydoe  is  doen,  who  so  it  rue  : 

For  though  these  men  for  love  hem  first  to  rende, 

Full  sharp  beginning  breaketh  oft  at  ende. 

"  How  oft  time  may  men  both  rede  and  seen. 
The  treason,  that  to  woman  hath  be  doe  ! 
To  what  fine  is  soche  love,  I  can  not  seen. 
Or  where  becometh  it,  whan  it  is  go. 
There  is  no  wight  that  wote,  I  trowe  so, 
Wher  it  becometh,  lo,  no  wight  on  it  spometh  ; 
That  erst  was  nothing,  into  naught  turneth. 

^  How  bttsie  (if  I  love)  eke  must  I  be 
To  pleasen  hem,  that  jangle  of  love,  and  demen^ 
And  coyen  hem,  that  thei  saie  no  harm  of  me  : 
For  though  there  bt  no  causey  yet  hem  semen 


Al  be  for  harme,  that  folke  hir  frendes  qnemen : 
And  who  maie  stoppen  every  wicked  tong ! 
Or  soune  of  belles,  while  that  they  been  rong !  ** 

And  after  that  her  thought  gan  for  to  clere 
And  saied,  <*  He  which  that  nothing  undertaketh 
Nothing  acheveth,  be  him  loth  or  dere  ;  *' 
And  with  another  thought  her  herte  quaketh 
Than  slepeth  hope,  and  after  drede  awaketh. 
Now  bote,  now  cold,  but  thus  bitwixen  twey 
She  rist  her  up,  and  went  hir  for  to  pley. 

Adoune  the  stiure  anon  right  tho  she  went 
Into  her  gardine,  with  her  neoes  threes 
And  up  and  doun,  they  maden  many  a  went 
Flexippe  and  she,  Tarbe,  and  Antigone, 
To  plaien,  that  to  joie  was  to  see. 
And  other  of  her  women  a  great  rout 
Her  foUoweth  in  the  gardaine  all  aboai. 

This  yerde  was  large,  and  railed  al  the  alies 
And  shadowed  wel,  with  blosomy  bowes  greoe, 
And  benched  newe,  and  Bonded  all  the  waies 
In  which  she  walketh  arme  in  arme  betweoe. 
Till  at  the  last  Antigone  the  shene 
Gan  on  a  Troian  song  to  singen  clere. 
That  it  an  Heven  was  her  voice  to  here. 

She  saiefl, "  O  Love,  to  whom  I  have,  and  shall 
Been  humble  subject,  true  in  mine  entent 
As  I  best  can,  to  you,  lorde,  yeve  iche  ali 
For  evermore  mine  hertes  lust  to  rent : 
For  never  yet  thy  grace  to  no  wight  sent 
So  blisfull  cause  as  me,  my  life  to  lede 
In  all  joie  and  suretie,  out  of  drede. 

**  The  blisfull  god,  hath  me  so  well  bcsel 
In  love  y  wis,  that  all  tliat  beareth  life 
Imaginen  ne  could  how  to  be  bet. 
For,  lorde,  withouten  jelousie  or  strife 
I  love  one,  which  that  moste  is  ententife 
To  serven  well,  unwerily  or  unfained. 
That  ever  was,  and  lest  with  harme 


^  As  he  that  is  the  well  of  worthinease. 

Of  trouth  ground,  mirrour  of  goodlihedde^ 

Of  wit  Apollo,  stone  of  sikemesse. 

Of  vertue  roote,  of  luste  finder  and  hedde. 

Through  whiche  is  all  sorrows  fro  me  de^e : 

Ywis  1  love  him  best,  so  doeth  he  me. 

Now  good  thrift  have  he,  where  so  ever  he  be. 

**  Whom  should  I  tbanken  but  you,  god  of  love, 
Of  all  this  bltsse,  in  which  to  bathe  I  ginne. 
And  thanked  be  ye,  lorde,  for  that  I  love. 
This  is  the  right  life  that  I  am  inne. 
To  flemen  all  maner  vice  and  sinne  : 
This  dfteih  me  so  to  vertue  for  to  entende 
Tliat  daie  by  daie  I  in  my  will  amende. 

"  And  who  that  saieth  that  for  to  love  is  vice, 
Or  thraldome,  though  he  fele  it  in  dbtrease. 
He  either  is  envious,  or  right  nice. 
Or  is  unmightie  for  his  shreudnesse. 
To  loven,  for  soch  maner  folke  I  gesse 
Diffamen  Love,  as  nothing  of  him  know 
They  speaken,  but  they  bent  never  his  bowe. 

"  What  18  the  Sunne  worse  of  his  kind  right, 
Though  that  a  man,  for  feblenease  of  his  eyes 
Maie  not  endure  on  it  to  se  for  bright  t 
Or  love  the  worst,  that  wretches  on  it  erica  f 
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No  wele  is  worth,  that  may  no  sorowe  drien  : 
And  forthjr,  who  that  hath  an  hedde  of  verre 
Fro  cast  of  stones  ware  hhn  in  the  werre. 

"  Bnt  I  with  all  mine  herte  and  all  my  might. 

As  1  have  saied,  woU  love  unto  my  last 

My  owne  dere  herte  and  all  mine  owne  knight, 

la  whiehe  mine  herte  growen  is  so  fast 

And  his  in  me,  that  it  shall  ever  last : 

All  dredde  1  first  love  him  to  hegln. 

Now  wota  I  well  there  is  no  perm  in." 

And  of  her  song  right  with  that  word  she  stent, 

And  tberewithail,  "  Now  nece"  (quod  Creseide) 

**  Who  made  this  song  now  with  so  good  entent  t" 

Anugone  answerde  anon  and  saide, 

**  Madame  ywis  tlie  goodliest  maide 

Of  great  estate  in  all  the  tonne  of  Troie 

And  led  her  life  in  most  honour  and  joie.' 


»» 


*  Fonothe  so  semeth  it  by  her  song," 

Qnod  tho  Creseide,  and  ean  tlierewitli  to  sike, 

And  saied  :  *<  Lorde,  is  were  soche  blisse  emong 

These  lovers,  ss  they  can  faire  endite  :" 

**  Ye,  wisse,"  quod  fresh  Antigone  the  white, 

**  For  all  the  folke  that  have  or  been  on  live 

Ne  eon  well  the  blisse  ot  love  discrive. 

"  Bot  wene  ye  that  every  wretche  wote 

The  parfite  blisse  of  love  1  why  naie  ywis  : 

They  wenen  all  be  love,  if  one  be  bote  : 

Do  waie  do  waie,  they  wote  nothing  of  this. 

Men  mote  asken  of  sainctes,  if  it  is 

(higfat  faire  in  Heven,  and  why  1  for  they  can  tell, 

And  aske  fendes,  if  it  be  foule  in  Hell." 


Grasinde  onto  the  purpose  naught  answerde, 
Bat  saied,  '*  Ywis  it  woU  be  night  as  fast," 
Bat  every  worde,  which  that  she  of  her  herde. 
She  gan  to  printen  in  her  herte  fast. 
And  ate  gan  love  her  lasse  for  to  agast 
Than  it  £d  erst,  and  sinken  in  her  herte, 
That  she  waze  somewhat  able  to  convartei 

The  daies  honour,  and  the  Heavens  eye. 
The  nigfates  foe,  all  this  depe  I  thee  Sonne, 
Gan  westren  fiMt,  and  dounward  for  to  wrie. 
As  he  that  had  his  dales  course  yronne. 
And  white  thinges  woxen  al  dimme  and  donne 
Fbr  laeke  of  light,  and  sterres  for  to  apere, 
I  Thai  she  and  all  her  folke  in  went  yfere. 

So  whan  it  liked  her  to  gon  to  rest, 

And  voided  weren  they  that  voiden  ought. 

She  saied,  that  to  slepen  well  her  leste  : 

Her  women  soue  till  her  bedde  her  brought : 

Whan  al  was  hust,  than  lay  she  still  and  thought 

Of  all  this  thing  the  maner  and  the  wise, 

Rebearoe  it  ne^eth  not,  for  ye  been  wise. 

A  nightingale  upon  a  oedre  grene 
Uadtf  the  chamber  wall,  there  as  she  hue, 
I  Foil  loode  song  ayen  the  Mono  shene 

IParaventore,  in  his  birdes  wise,  a  Uie 
Of  love,  that  made  her  herte  freshe  and  gate, 
I  That  herkened  she  so  long  in  good  entent. 
Till  a(  the  last  the  dedde  sleepe  her  bent. 

I  And  as  she  slept,  anon  risht  tho  her  met, 

It  How  that  an  egle  fethcred  white  as  bone, 
Under  her  brest  his  longe  chtwes  yset, 
And  OBi  her  herte  he  rent,  and  that  anon. 


And  did  his  herte  into  her  brest  to  gon. 

Of  which  she  nought  agrose,  ne  nothins  smart. 

And  forth  he  flieth,  wiui  herte  left  for  herte. 

Now  let  her  slepe,  and  we  our  tales  holde 

Of  Troilus,  that  is  to  paleis  ridden. 

Fro  the  scarmishe  of  which  I  you  tolde. 

And  in  his  chamber  sate,  and  hath  abidden. 

Till  two  or  three  of  his  messengers  yeden 

For  Pandarus,  and  soughten  him  full  fast. 

Till  they  him  found,  and  brought  him  at  tiie  last 

This  Pandarus  came  leaping  in  at  ones, 
And  saied  thus,  **  Who  hath  been  well  ybete 
To  day  with  swerdes,  and  slong  stones. 
But  Troilus,  that  hath  caught  him  an  hete  t  " 
And  gan  to  jape,  and  saied,  **  Lord  ye  swete, 
But  rise  and  let  us  soupe,  and  go  to  reste," 
And  he  answerde  him,  ^  Do  we  as  thee  leste.'* 

With  all  the  haste  goodly  as  they  might. 
They  sped  hem  fro  the  souper,  and  to  bedde, 
And  every  wight  out  at  the  doore  him  dight, 
And  whider  him  list,  upon  his  waie  him  sped : 
But  Troilus  thought  that  his  herte  bledde 
For  wo,  till  that  he  heard  some  tiding. 
And  saied,  **  Frende^  shall  I  now  wepe  or  sing  1  ^ 

(Qnod  Pandarus)  **  Be  still  and  let  me  slepe. 
And  doe  on  thy  hoode,  thine  nedes  spedde  be. 
And  chose  if  thou  wolt  sing,  daunce,  or  lepe, 
At  short  wordes  thou  shalt  trowe  all  by  me. 
Sir,  my  nece  woll  doen  well  by  thee, 
And  love  thee  best,  by  God  and  by  trothe. 
But  lacke  of  pursute  marre  it  in  thy  sloths. 

**  For  thus  ferforth  I  have  thy  werk  begon, 
Fro  dale  to  dale,  till  this  daie  by  the  morow, 
Hir  love  of  frendship  have  I  to  thee  won, 
And  therfore  hath  she  laid  her  faith  to  borow, 
Alffate  a  foote  is  hameled  of  thy  sorow  ; " 
What  should  I  lenger  sermon  of  it  holde. 
As  ye  have  heard  before,  all  he  him  tolde. 

But  right  as  floures  through  the  cold  of  night 
Ydos^,  stoupen  in  hir  stalkes  lowe, 
Redressen  hem  ayen  the  Sunne  bright. 
And  spreaden  in  hir  kinde  course  by  rowe. 
Right  so  gan  tho  his  even  up  to  throwe 
TMs  Troilus,  and  saied  :  **  0  Venus  dere. 
Thy  might,  thy  grace*  yheried  be  it  here.' 

And  to  Pandarus  he  held  up  both  his  bonds. 
And  saied,  *<  Lorde  all  thine  be  that  I  have. 
For  I  am  hole,  and  broken  been  my  bonds, 
A  thousand  Troies,  who  so  tliat  me  yave 
Echo  after  other,  God  so  wis  me  save, 
Ne  might  me  so  gladen,  lo  mine  herte 
It  spredeth  so  for  joye  it  woll  to  starte. 

<<  But  lorde  how  sliall  I  doen  t  how  shal  I  liven, 
Whan  shall  I  next  my  dere  herte  se  1 
How  shall  this  longe  time  away  be  driven  f 
Till  that  thou  be  ayen  at  her  fro  me. 
Thou  maist  answere,  abide,  abide  :  but  he 
That  hangeth  by  the  necke,  sothe  to  saine^ 
In  great  disease  abideth  for  the  paine.  ' 


n 


>» 


"All  easily  now,  for  the  love  of  Mnrte," 
(Quod  Pandarus)  **  for  every  thing  hath  time. 
So  long  abide,  till  that  the  night  departe. 
For  also  siker  as  thou  liest  here  by  me. 
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And  God  toforne,  I  woll  be  there  at  prime. 
And  for  thy  werke  somewhat,  as  I  shall  say. 
Or  on  some  other  wight  this  charge  lay. 

^  For  parde,  God  wot,  I  have  ever  yet 
Ben  ready  Uiee  to  serve,  and  this  night 
Have  I  not  fained,  but  emforthe  my  wit 
Doen  all  thy  lust,  and  shal  with  al  my  might : 
Doe  now  as  I  shall  saine,  and  fare  aright : 
And  if  thou  n*ilte,  wite  all  thy  selfe  the  care. 
On  me  is  nought  along  thine  ovill  fare. 

**  I  wote  well,  that  thou  wiser  art  than  I 
A  thousand  fold :  but  if  I  were  as  thou, 
Grod  helpe  me  so,  as  I  would  utterly 
Rieht  of  mine  owne  honde  write  her  now 
A  Tetter,  in  which  I  would  her  tellen  how 
I  farde  amisse,  and  her  beseech  of  routh  : 
Now  help  thy  self,  and  leave  it  for  no  slouth. 

<<  And  I  my  selfe  shall  therewith  to  her  gone. 
And  whan  thou  wost  that  I  am  with  her  there 
Worthe  thou  upon  a  courser  right  anone. 
Ye  hardely,  ana  that  right  in  thy  best  gere^ 
And  ride  forth  by  the  place,  as  naught  ne  were, 
And  thou  shalt  find  us  (if  I  may)  sitting 
At  some  window,  into  the  street  looking. 

<<  And  if  thee  list,  then  mayest  thou  us  salve. 
And  upon  me  make  thou  thy  countenaunce. 
But  by  thy  life  beware,  and  fast  eschue 
To  tarien  ought,  God  shild  us  fro  mischannce  : 
Hide  forth  thy  way,  and  hold  thy  governaunce. 
And  we  shall  speake  of  thee  somewhat  I  trow 
Whan  thou  art  gone,  to  doe  thine  eares  glow. 

<<  Touching  thy  letter,  thou  art  wise  inougb, 
I  wot  thou  n'ilte  it  deigneliohe  endite. 
As  make  it  with  these  argumentes  tough, 
Ne  scriveinishe  or  craftely  thou  it  write, 
Beblotte  it  with  thy  teares  eke  alite. 
And  if  thou  write  a  goodly  word  all  soft. 
Though  it  be  good,  rehearse  it  not  too  oft. 

«  For  though  the  best  harpour  upon  live 
Would  on  the  best  souned  jolly  harpe 
That  ever  was,  with  all  his  fingers  five 
Touch  aye  o  string,  or  aye  o  warble  harpe. 
Where  his  nailes  pointed  never  so  sharpe. 
It  should  make  every  wight  to  dull. 
To  heare  his  glee,  and  of  his  strokes  fuU. 

**  Ne  jombre  eke  no  discordaunt  thing  yfere. 
As  thus,  to  usen  tearmes  of  phisicke. 
In  loves  tearmes  hold  of  thy  matere 
The  forme  alway,  and  doe  that  it  be  like. 
For  if  a  painter  would  paint  a  pike 
With  asses  ieet,  and  headed  as  an  ape. 
It  cordeth  not,  so  were  it  but  a  jape." 

This  oounsaile  liked  well  unto  Troilus, 

But  as  a  dredefull  lover  he  saied  this : 

**  Alas  my  dere  brother  Pandarus, 

I  am  ashamed  for  to  write  ywis, 

Least  of  mine  innocence  I  saied  amis, 

Or  that  she  n'olde  it  for  dispite  receive, 

Than  were  I  dead,  there  might  it  nothing  weive." 

To  that  Pandare  answerde,  **  If  thee  lest, 
Do  that  I  say,  and  let  me  therewith  gone. 
For  by  that  Lord  that  formed  east  and  west, 
I  hope  of  it  to  bring  anawere  anone 


Right  of  her  bond,  and  if  that  thou  n*ilte  none. 
Let  be,  and  sorrie  mote  he  been  his  live, 
Ayenst  thy  lust  that  helpeth  thee  to  thrive.'' 

(Quod  Troilus)  ^  Depardieux  iche  assent, 
Sith  that  thee  Ust,  I  woll  arise  and  write, 
And  blisfuU  God  pray  iche  with  goodentent 
The  voiage  and  the  letter  I  shall  endite, 
So  speed  it,  and  thou  Minerva  the  white, 
Yeve  thou  me  witte,  my  letter  to  devise : " 
And  set  him  doun,  and  vrrote  right  in  this  wiaeu 

First  he  gan  her  his  right  ladie  caU, 
His  hertes  life,  his  lust,  his  sorowes  leche. 
His  blisse,  and  echo  these  other  tearmes  ail. 
That  in  such  case  ye  lovers  all  seche. 
And  in  full  humble  wise,  as  in  his  speche. 
He  gan  him  recommaund  unto  her  grace. 
To  tell  all  how,  it  asketh  mokell  space. 

And  after  this  full  lowly  he  her  praied 
To  be  nought  wroth,  though  he  of  his  foUie 
So  bardie  was  to  her  to  write,  and  saied 
That  love  it  made,  or  eles  must  he  die. 
And  pitously  gan  mercie  for  to  crie : 
And  after  that  he  saied,  and  lied  full  lood, 
Himselfe  was  little  worth,  and  lasse  be  coud. 

And  that  she  would  have  his  conning  excused. 
That  little  was,  and  eke  he  dradde  her  80» 
And  his  unworthinesse  ave  he  accused : 
And  after  that  than  gan  he  tell  his  wo. 
But  that  was  endlesse  withouten  ho  : 
And  said,  he  would  in  trouth  alway  him  hold. 
And  redde  it  over,  and  gan  the  letter  fold. 

And  with  his  salte  teares  gan  he  bathe 
The  ruble  in  his  signet,  and  it  sette 
Upon  the  wexe  delivertiche  and  rathe. 
Therewith  a  thousand  times^  er  he  letie. 
He  kiste  tho  the  letter  that  he  shette 
And  sayd,  **  Letter,  a  blisfuU  destine 
Thee  ahapen  is,  my  ladie  shall  thee  see.** 

This  Pandare  tooke  the  letter,  and  betlme 
A  morrow  to  his  needs  pallaice  stert. 
And  hst  he  swore,  that  it  was  passed  prime : 
And  gan  to  jape,  and  sayd,  <*  Ywis  my  herte 
So  fresh  it  is,  although  it  sore  smert, 
I  may  not  sleepe  never  a  Mayes  morrow, 
I  have  a  jollie  woe,  a  luatie  sorrow." 

Creseide  whan  that  she  her  uncle  heaurd, 
With  dreadfuU  herte,  and  desirous  to  heare. 
The  cause  of  his  comming,  thus  answeard, 
"Nowbyyour  faith,mine  uncle"  (quod  she)  **d€arc, 
What  manner  windes  guideth  you  now  here  I 
Tell  us  your  jolly  woe,  and  your  penaunce. 
How  faire  forth  be  ye  put  in  loves  dannce." 

«« By  God  "  (quod  he)  •«  I  hop  alway  behinde," 
And  to  laugh,  it  thought  her  herte  brest, 
(Quod  Pandarus)  **  I^ke  alway  that  ye  finde 
Game  in  mine  hood  :  but  herkeneth  if  yon  lest, 
There  is  right  now  come  into  the  toun  a  gest, 
A  Greeke  espie,  and  telleth  newe  thinges. 
For  which  I  come  to  tell  you  new  tidinges. 

**  Into  the  garden  go  we,  and  ye  shall  heare 
All  privily  of  this  a  long  sermoun : " 
With  tliat  they  wenten  arm  in  arm  yfere. 
Into  the  gardm  fro  the  chamber  doun. 
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And  whan  he  waa  ao  fiurre,  that  the  soun 
i>f  that  he  spake,  no  man  heren  might, 
He  aayd  her  thua,  and  out  the  letter  plight. 

<*  Lo^  he  that  is  all  hooly  yoors  free, 
Him  reoommamideth  lowly  to  your  grace. 
And  sent  you  this  letter  here  by  me, 
Aviseth  yon  on  it,  whan  ye  han  space. 
And  of  some  goodly  answeare  you  purchace, 
Or  heipe  me  God  so,  plainely  for  to  saine. 
He  may  not  longe  liven  for  his  paine. 

Fun  dredefully  iho  gan  she  stonde  still, 
And  tooke  it  not,  but  all  her  humble  chere 
Gan  for  to  chaunge,  and  sayd,  **  Scripe  nor  bill. 
For  love  of  Gk>d,  that  toucheth  such  matere 
Ne  bring  me  none :  and  also,  uncle  dere, 
To  mine  estate  have  more  regard  I  pray 
Than  to  his  lust,  what  should  I  more  say. 

*<  And  looketh  now  if  this  be  reasonable, 
And  letteth  not  for  favour  ne  for  slouth 
To  sain  a  sooth,  now  is  it  covenable 
To  mine  estate,  by  God  and  by  mv  troutli 
To  take  it,  or  to  have  of  him  routh, 
In  harming  of  my  selfe  or  in  reprove  : 
it  ayen,  for  him  that  ye  on  leve.'* 


Pftndarus  gan  on  her  for  to  stare. 
And  sayd,  <^  Now  is  thb  the  greatest  wonder 
Hist  ever  I  saw,  let  be  this  nice  fare, 
To  death  mote  I  smiten  be  with  thunder, 
If  for  the  eitie  which  that  stondeth  yonder. 
Would  I  a  letter  unto  you  bring  or  take. 
To  harm  of  you :  what  list  you  thus  it  make. 

**  Bat  thus  ye  £Kren  well  nigh  all  and  some, 
That  he  that  most  desiretb  you  to  serve. 
Of  him  ye  retch  least  where  he  become. 
And  whether  that  he  live,  or  else  sterve  : 
But  for  all  that,  that  ever  I  may  deserve. 
Refuse  it  not'*  (quod  he)  and  hent  her  fast. 
And  in  her  bosoms  the  letter  doune  he  thrast. 


And  said  her,  **  Now  cast  it  away  anon 
That  folk  may  seen,  and  gauren  on  us  twey." 
(<^od  she)  « I  can  abide  till  they  be  gon" 
And  gan  to  smile,  and  said  him,  «  Eme  I  pray 
Such  answere  as  you  list  your  selfe  purvey : 
For  truely  I  woU  no  letter  write  : " 
<<  No,  than  woU  I  **  (quod  he)  «  so  ye  endite.'' 


she  lough,  and  said  <<  €ro  we  dine," 
And  he  gan  at  himselfe  japen  fast, 
And  sayd,  ^  Nece,  I  have  so  great  a  pine 
For  love,  that  everich  other  day  I  fast," 
And  gan  his  best  japes  forth  to  cast, 
And  made  her  for  to  laugh  at  his  follie. 
That  she  for  laughter  wende  for  to  die. 

And  whan  that  she  was  comen  into  the  hall, 

**  Now  eme  '*  (quod  she)  '<  we  woU  go  dine  anon," 

And  gao  some  of  her  women  to  her  call. 

And  streight  into  her  chamber  gan  she  gone. 

Bat  of  her  businesse  this  was  one, 

Amonges  other  thinges,  out  of  drede, 

Foil  prively  this  letter  for  to  rede. 

Avssed  word  bv  word  in  every  line, 

And  found  no  kcke,  she  thought  he  cond  his  good, 

And  up  it  put,  and  went  her  In  to  dine, 

And  Pandarus,  that  in  a  studie  stood. 


Ere  he  was  ware,  she  tooke  him  by  the  hood. 
And  said  **  Ye  were  caught  ere  that  ye  wist," 
« I  vouchsafe,*'  (quod  he)  "  do  what  you  list.** 

Tho  weshen  they,  and  set  hem  doun  and  ete, 
And  after  noone  fall  slightly  Pandarus 
Gan  draw  him  to  the  window  nye  the  strete. 
And  said,  **  Nece,  who  hath  araied  thus 
The  yonder  house,  that  stant  aforeyene  us  ?  " 
<<  Which  house  1 "  (quod  she)  and  gan  for  to  behold, 
And  knew  it  well,  and  whose  it  was  him  told. 

And  fallen  forth  in  speech  of  thinges  smale. 
And  eaten  in  the  window  both  twey : 
Whan  Pandarus  paw  time  unto  hb  tale, 
And  saw  well  that  her  folke  were  all  awey : 
«  Now  nece  mine,  tell  on  *'  (quod  he)  "  I  prey, 
How  liketh  you  the  letter  that  ye  wot, 
Can  he  thereon   .or  by  my  trouth  I  n*ot." 

Therewitli  all  rosy  hewed  tho  woxe  she. 
And  gan  to  hum,  and  said,  <<  So  I  trowe,** 
"  Aquite  him  well  for  Gods  love**  (quod  he) 
"  My  selfe  to  medes  woU  the  letter  sowe,** 
And  held  his  hondes  up,  and  sat  on  knowe, 
<*  Now  good  nece,  be  it  never  so  lite, 
Yeve  me  the  labour,  it  to  sowe  and  plite." 

**  Ye,  for  I  can  so  writen  "  (quod  she)  "  tho. 
And  eke  I  n*ot  what  I  should  to  him  say  :*' 
•*  Nay  nece  "  (quod  Pandare)  **  say  not  so. 
Yet  at  the  least,  thonketh  him  I  pray 
Of  his  good  will :  O,  doth  him  not  to  dey, 
Now  for  the  love  of  me  my  nece  dere, 
Refuseth  not  at  this  time  my  praiere." 

«  Depardieux  "  (quod  she)  «  God  leve  all  be  wele, 

God  helpe  me  so,  this  is  the  first  letter 

That  ever  I  wrote,  ye  all  or  any  dele," 

And  into  a  closet  for  to  avise  her  better. 

She  went  alone,  and  gan  her  herte  unfetter 

Out  of  disdaines  prison,  but  a  lite. 

And  set  her  doune,  and  gan  a  letter  write. 

Of  which  to  tell  in  short  is  mine  entent 
Theffect,  as  ferre  as  I  can  understond  : 
She  thonked  him,  of  all  that  he  well  ment, 
Towardes  her,  but  holden  him  in  bond 
She  n'olde  not,  ne  make  her  selven  bond 
In  love,  but  as  his  suster  him  to  please. 
She  would  aye  faine  to  done  his  herte  an  ease. 

She  shette  it,  and  to  Pandare  into  gone 
There  as  he  sat,  and  looked  into  strete. 
And  doune  she  set  her  by  him  on  a  stone 
Of  jasper,  upon  a  quisshen  of  gold  ybete, 
And  said,  **  As  wisely  helpe  me  God  the  grete, 
I  never  did  a  thing  with  more  paine. 
Than  write  this,  to  which  ye  mo  restrame." 

And  tooke  it  him :  he  thonked  hir,  and  seide, 
«  God  wot  of  thing  full  often  lothe  begonne 
Commeth  end  good  :  and  nece  mine  Creseide, 
That  ye  to  him  of  hard  now  ben  y wonne. 
Ought  he  be  glad,  by  God  and  yonder  sonne  : 
For  why,  men  saith  impressiones  light 
Full  lightly  ben  aye  readie  to  the  flight. 

^  But  ye  han  plaied  the  tiraunt  all  too  long. 
And  hard  was  it  your  herte  for  to  grave. 
Now  stint,  that  ye  no  lenger  on  it  hong, 
All  woulden  ye  the  forme  of  daunger  save. 
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Bat  hasteth  you  to  done  him  joye  have  : 
For  trosteth  woU,  too  long  ydone  hardnesse 
Causeth  dispite  full  often  for  distresae." 

And  right  as  they  declared  this  matere, 

Lo  Troilus,  right  at  the  stretes  end 

Came  riding  with  liis  tenth  somrae  yfere 

All  softely,  and  thidenvard  gan  bend 

There  as  they  sate,  as  wa?  his  way  to  wend 

To  paleis  ward,  and  Paudare  him  aspide, 

And  said, "  Nece,  ysee  who  commeth  here  ride.*' 

<<  0  flie  not  in,  he  seeth  us  I  suppose, 

Least  ho  may  thinken  that  ye  him  eschue/* 

'*  Nay,  nay''  (quod  she)  and  woxe  as  red  as  rose, 

With  that  he  gan  her  humbly  salue 

With  dredefull  chere,  and  oft  his  hewcs  mue, 

And  up  his  looke  debonairely  he  oast, 

And  becked  on  Pandare,  and  forth  by  past. 

(rod  wot  if  he  sat  on  his  horse  aright. 
Or  goodly  was  beseene  that  iike  day, 
God  wot  where  he  were  like  a  manly  knight, 
What  should  I  dretche,  or  tell  of  his  array  : 
Creseide,  which  that  all  those  thinges  sey ; 
To  tell  in  short,  her  liked  all  yfere, 
His  person,  his  aray,  his  looke,  his  chere. 

His  goodly  manner,  and  his  gentillesse. 
So  well,  that  never  sith  that  she  was  borne, 
Ne  had  she  suche  routh  of  his  distresse. 
And  how  so,  she  hath  hard  ben  here  beforne. 
To  Grod  hope  I,  she  hath  now  caught  a  thoru. 
She  sliall  nat  pull  it  out  this  next  wike, 
God  send  her  mo  such  thornes  on  to  pike. 

Pandare,  which  that  stood  her  faste  by. 

Felt  iron  hot,  and  lie  began  to  smite. 

And  said,  <*  Ncce,  I  pray  you  heartely. 

Tell  me  that  I  shall  asken  you  alite, 

A  woman  that  were  of  his  death  to  wito 

Withouten  his  gilt,  but  for  her  lack  of  routh, 

Were  it  well  done  V*  (quod  she)  ^  Nay  by  my  trouth.** 

**  Grod  helpe  me  so*'  (quod  he)  <^ye  say  me  sooth. 
Ye  feelen  well  your  selfe  that  I  nought  lie, 
Lo,  yonde  he  rideth  :"(quodBho)*<  Ye  so  he  dooth  :" 
"  Well"  (quod  Pandare)  «  as  I  have  told  you  thrie. 
Let  be  your  nice  shame,  and  your  follie. 
And  speake  with  him  in  easing  of  his  herte. 
Let  nicete  nat  do  you  bothe  smert." 

But  thereon  was  to  heaven  and  to  done, 

Considering  all  thing,  it  mav  nat  be. 

And  why !  for  shame,  and  it  were  eke  too  soone, 

To  graunten  him  so  great  a  liberte  : 

For  pUinly  her  enteut,as  (said  she) 

Was  for  to  love  him  unwist,  if  she  might, 

And  guerdon  him  with  nothing  but  with  sight. 

But  Pandare  thought,  it  shall  nat  be  so. 

If  that  I  may,  this  nice  opinion 

Shall  nat  ben  holden  fully  yeares  two. 

What  should  I  make  of  this  a  long  sermon  1 

He  must  assent  on  that  conclusion,  • 

As  for  the  time,  and  whan  that  it  was  eve, 

And  all  was  weU,  he  rose  and  tooke  his  leve. 

And  on  his  way  fast  homeward  he  spedde. 
And  right  for  joy  he  felt  his  herte  daunce. 
And  Troilus  he  found  alone  abedde^ 
That  lay,  as  done  these  lovers  in  a  traunoe, 
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Betwixen  hope  and  derke  desperaunce, 

But  Pandare,  right  at  his  incomming. 

He  song,  as  who  saitb,  **  Lo,  somewhat  I  bring." 

And  said,  **  Who  is  in  his  bedde  so  soone 
Yburied  thus  1"    « It  am  I  friend :  "  (qnod  he) 
"  Who,  Troilus  t  nay,  help  me  so  the  Moone*' 
(Quod  Pandarua)  **  thou  shalt  up  rise  and  see 
A  channe  tliat  was  sent  right  now  to  thee. 
The  which  can  hcalen  thee  of  thine  acoessc, 
If  thou  do  forthwith  all  thy  businesse." 

<<  Ye,  through  the  might  of  God  : "  (qnod  Troaos) 

And  Fandarus  gan  him  the  letter  take. 

And  said,  ^  Pai'de  God  hath  holpen  na, 

Have  here  a  light,  and  look  on  all  these  blake.' 

But  often  gan  the  herte  glad  and  quake 

Of  Troilus,  while  he  it  gan  to  rede, 

So  as  the  wordes  yave  him  hope  or  drede. 

But  finally  he  tooke  all  for  the  best 
That  she  him  wrote,  for  somewhat  he  beheld. 
On  which  he  thought  he  might  his  herte  rest. 
All  covered  she  the  wordes  under  sheld. 
Thus  to  the  more  worthy  part  be  held. 
That  what  for  hope,  and  Fandarus  behest. 
His  greate  wo  foryedo  he  at  the  lest. 

But  as  we  may  all  day  our  selven  see, 
Tlirough  wood  or  cole  kindleth  the  more  fire, 
Right  so  encrease  of  hope,  of  what  it  be. 
Therewith  full  oft  encreaseth  eke  denre. 
Or  as  an  oke  commeth  of  a  little  spire. 
So  through  this  letter,  which  that  she  him  sent, 
Enci'eaaeu  gan  desire  of  which  he  brent. 

Wlierfore  I  say  alway,  that  day  and  nigfat 

This  Troilus  gan  to  desiren  more 

Than  he  did  erst  through  hope,  and  did  his  might 

To  presen  on,  as  by  Pandarus  lore. 

And  writen  to  her  of  his  sorowes  sore 

Fro  day  to  day,  he  let  it  nought  refreide. 

That  by  Pandare  he  somewhat  vrrot  or  seide. 

And  did  also  his  other  observaimoes, 
That  till  a  lover  longeth  ii*.  this  caas. 
And  after  as  his  dice  turned  on  chaunoes, 
So  was  he  either  glad,  or  said  alas. 
And  held  after  his  gestes  aye  his  peas. 
And  after  such  answeres  as  he  haid. 
So  were  his  dales  sorry  either  glad. 

But  to  Pandare  alway  was  his  reconn, 
And  pitously  gan  aye  on  him  to  plaine. 
And  him  besought  of  rede,  and  some  soeoon. 
And  Pandarus,  that  saw  his  wood  paine, 
Wext  well  nigh  dead  for  routh,  sooth  to  saine. 
And  busily  with  all  his  herte  cast, 
Some  of  Ills  wo  to  sleen,  and  that  as  fiut. 

And  said,  **  Lord  and  friend,  and  brother  dcn^ 
God  wot  that  thy  disease  doth  me  wo. 
But  wolt  thou  stinten  all  this  wofull  chere^ 
And  by  my  trouth,  ere  it  be  daies  two, 
And  Grod  tofome,  yet  shall  I  shape  it  so. 
That  thou  shalt  come  into  a  oertaine  place. 
There  as  thou  maist  thy  self  praien  her  of  grace. 

**  And  certainly  I  n*ot  if  thou  it  west. 
But  they  that  ben  expert  in  love,  it  say. 
It  is  one  of  these  thinges  forthereth 
A  man  to  liave  a  leiser  for  to  pray. 
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And  aker  place,  his  wo  for  to  bewray, 

For  in  good  herte  it  mote  some  roath  imprefls 

To  iicare  aud  see  the  guiltleae  in  distresse. 

■^  Perarentore  thinkest  thou,  though  it  be  so. 

That  Kind  woold  her  done  for  to  begin, 

To  have  a  nuuiner  routh  upon  my  wo, 

Saitb  I>Minger  nay,  thou  shalt  me  never  win  : 

^  ruleth  her  hertes  ghost  within. 

That  though  she  bende,  yet  she  stent  on  rote, 

What  in  effect  is  this  unto  my  bote« 

"  Think  here  ayen,  whan  that  the  sturdy  oke 
On  which  men  hacketh  ofte  for  the  noneSy 
Reeeived  hath  the  happy  falling  stroke, 
Tlie  great  swight  doth  it  come  all  at  ones, 
As  done  these  great  rocks  or  these  miln  stones. 
For  swifter  Qourse  coroeth  thing  that  is  of  wight 
Whan  it  discendetb,  than  done  thinges  light 

**  But  rede  that  boweth  doun  for  every  blast, 
Full  lightly  cesae  wind,  it  woU  arise. 
But  so  n'ill  not  an  oke,  whan  it  is  cast, 
It  needeth  me  nought  longe  thee  forvise. 
Men  shall  rejoysen  of  a  great  emprise, 
Atchiered  well,  and  stant  withouten  dout, 
AU  haTo  men  ben  the  longer  thereabout. 

0  But,  Troilns,  now  tell  me  if  thee  lest 
A  thing,  which  that  I  shall  ssken  thee, 
Which  is  thy  brother,  that  thou  lovest  best. 
As  in  thy  very  hertes  privite  1 " 

**  Ywis  my  brotlier  Deiphebus  tho*'  (quod  he.) 
"  Now  "  (quod  Pandare)  **  ere  houres  twise  twelve, 
He  shall  the  ease,  nnwist  of  it  himselve. 

*<  Now  lei  me  alone,  and  worken  as  I  may,'' 
(Qood  he)  and  to  Deiphebus  went  he  tho, 
Which  had  his  lord,  and  great  friend  ben  aye. 
Save  Troilus  no  man  he  loved  so  : 
To  tellea  in  short  withouten  words  mo 
(Qnod  Pandams)  **  I  pray  you  that  ye  be 
Friend  to  a  cause,  which  that  toucheth  me.** 

**  Yes  parde  "  (quod  Deiphebus)  **  wel  thou  wotost 
All  that  ever  I  may,  and  God  tofore, 
A 11  n'ere  it  but  for  the  man  I  love  most. 
My  brother  Troilus ;  but  say  wherefore 
It  is,  for  nth  the  day  that  I  was  bore, 

1  n'aa^  ue  never  mo  to  ben  I  thinke, 
Ayenst  a  tiling  that  might  thee  forthinke.** 

Psndare  gan  him  thank,  and  to  him  seide, 
"  Lo  ar,  1  have  a  lady  in  this  toun 
Tliat  is  my  nece,  and  called  is  Creseide, 
Whkh  some  men  would  done  oppressioun, 
And  wrongfully  have  her  poaseesioun. 
Wherefore  1  of  your  lordship  you  beseech 
To  ben  oar  friend,  withouten  more  speech." 

Deiphcibiis  him  answerd :  ^  0,  is  nat  this 
That  thou  speakcst  of  to  me  thus  straungly, 
Craeide  my  friend ! "     He  said  him  •^Yes." 
"  Than  needeth  "  (quod  Deiphebus)  **  hardely 
Ko  more  of  this  to  speke,  for  tmsteth  well  that  I 
WoU  be  her  champion  with  spore  and  yerde, 
I  ne  zanght  nat  though  all  her  foes  it  herde. 

*  But  %d  me  how,  for  thou  wost  this  matere, 
I  might  best  availen,  now  lette  see  t** 
(Quod  Ptodaras)  "  If  ve  my  lord  so  dere 
Woolden  as  now  do  this  honoor  to  me. 
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To  praien  her  to  morrow,  lo  that  she 
Came  unto  you,  her  plaints  to  devise, 
Her  adversaries  would  of  it  agrise. 

**  And  if  I  more  durst  praien  as  now. 
And  chargen  yon  to  have  so  great  travaile, 
To  have  some  of  your  brethren  here  with  you. 
That  mighten  to  her  cause  bet  availe, 
Than  wote  I  well  she  might  never  faile 
For  to  ben  holpen,  what  at  your  instaunee, 
What  with  her  other  friendes  govemannce.'' 

Deiphebus,  which  that  comen  was  of  kind 
To  all  honour  and  bounty  to  consent, 
Answerd,  *'  It  shall  be  done :  and  I  can  find 
Yet  greater  helpe  to  this  mine  entent : 
What  woldest  thou  saine,  if  for  Heleine  I  sent 
To  speake  of  this !  I  trow  it  be  the  best. 
For  she  may  leden  Paris  as  her  lest. 

^  Of  Hector,  which  that  is  my  lord  my  brother, 
It  needeth  nat  to  praien  him  friend  to  be. 
For  I  have  heard  him  o  time  and  eke  other 
Speaken  of  Creseide  such  honour,  that  he 
May  saine  no  bet,  such  hap  to  him  hath  she, 
It  needeth  nat  his  helpes  more  to  crave. 
He  shall  be  such,  right  as  we  well  him  have. 

^  Speake  thou  thy  selfe  also  to  TroUus 
On  my  behalfe,  and  pray  him  with  us  dine.' 
**  Sir  all  this  shall  be  done"  (quod  Pandams) 
And  tooke  his  leave,  and  never  gan  to  fine, 
Bat  to  his  neces  house  as  streight  as  line 
He  came,  and  found  her  fro  the  meat  arise. 
And  set  him  doun,  and  spake  right  in  this  wise 

He  said,  **  O  very  Grod,  so  have  I  ronne, 

Lo  nece  mine,  see  ye  nat  how  I  swete ! 

I  n'ot  where  ye  the  more  thanke  me  conne : 

Be  ye  not  ware  how  false  Poliphete 

Is  now  about  eftsoones  for  to  plete, 

And  bring  on  you  advocacies  new ! " 

**  I,  no  "  (quod  she)  and  chaunged  all  her  hew. 

^*  What,  is  he  more  about  me  to  dretche 
And  done  me  wrong,  what  shall  I  done,  alas. 
Yet  of  himselfe  nothing  would  I  retche, 
N'ere  it  for  Antenor  and  Eneas, 
That  ben  his  friends  in  such  manner  caas : 
But  for  the  love  of  God  mine  uncle  dere. 
No  force  of  tliat,  let  him  have  all  yfere, 

^  Withouten  that,  I  have  ynough  for  us." 
"  Nay  "  (quod  Pandare)  <*  it  sliall  nothmg  be  ac^ 
For  I  have  been  right  now  at  Deiphebus, 
At  Hector,  and  mine  other  lordes  mo. 
And  shortly  maked  each  of  hem  his  fo. 
That  by  my  thrift  he  shall  it  never  win. 
For  aught  he  can,  whan  so  that  he  begin." 

And  as  they  casten  what  was  best  to  donoa 

Deiphebus  of  his  owns  oourtesie 

Came  her  to  pray,  in  his  proper  persons. 

To  hold  him  on  the  morrow  companie 

At  dinner,  which  she  n'olde  not  denie^ 

But  goodly  gan  to  his  prayer  obey. 

He  thonked  her,  aud  went  upon  hia  wey. 

Whan  this  was  done,  this  Pandare  anonoy 
To  tell  in  short,  forth  he  gan  to  wend 
To  Troilus,  as  still  as  any  stone. 
And  all  tliis  thing  he  told  him  word  and  ond^ 
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And  how  that  he  Deiphebus  gan  to  blend, 
And  said  him,  ^*  Now  is  time  of  that  ye  oonne 
To  here  thee  well  to  morow,  and  all  is  wonne. 

'^  Now  speke,  now  pray,  now  pitously  complain. 
Let  nat  for  nice  shame,  for  drede  or  sloath. 
Sometime  a  man  mote  tell  his  owne  pain, 
Beleeve  it,  and  she  woU  have  on  thee  routh. 
Thou  shalt  ben  saved  by  thy  faith  in  trouth, 
But  well  wot  I,  thou  now  art  in  a  drede, 
And  what  it  is,  I  lay  that  I  can  arede« 

**  Thou  thinkest  now,  *  How  should  I  don  al  this. 
For  by  my  chores  mosten  folke  espie. 
That  for  her  love  is  that  I  fare  amis, 
Yet  had  I  lever  miwist  for  sorrow  die  : ' 
Now  thinke  uat  so,  for  thou  hast  great  follie. 
For  I  right  now  have  founden  a  manei'e 
Of  sleight,  for  to  coveren  all  thy  chore. 

<*  Thou  shalt  gone  overnight,  and  that  bilive, 
Unto  Deiphebus  house,  as  thee  to  play. 
Thy  maladie  away  the  bet  to  drive. 
For  which  thou  seemeth  sicke,  sooth  to  say, 
Soone  after  that,  in  thy  bed  thee  lay, 
And  say  thou  maist  no  longer  up  endure. 
And  lie  right  there,  and  bide  thine  aventurc. 

^  Say  that  thy  fever  is  wont  thee  for  to  take 
The  same  time,  and  last  till  a  morow, 
And  let  see  now  how  well  thou  canst  it  make  : 
For  parde  sicke  is  he  that  is  in  sorrow. 
Gro  now  farwell,  and  Venus  here  to  borow, 
I  hope  and  thou  this  purpose  hold  ferme, 
Thy  grace  she  shall  fully  there  conferme.'* 

(Quod  Troilus)  **  Ywis  thou  aU  needlesse 

Counsailest  me,  that  sickeliche  I  me  fiune. 

For  I  am  sicke  in  earnest  doubtlesse. 

So  that  well  nigh  1  sterve  for  the  paine  :  '* 

(Quod  Pandarus)  *'  Thou  shalt  the  better  plaine, 

And  hast  the  lesse  need  to  counterfete, 

For  him  demeth  men  hot,  that  seeth  him  swete. 

**  Lo,  hold  thee  at  thy  triste  dose,  and  I 
Shall  well  the  deere  unto  the  bow  drive  : " 
Therewith  he  tooke  his  leave  all  softly. 
And  Troilus  to  his  paleis  went  blive. 
So  glad  no  was  he  never  in  all  his  live. 
And  to  Pandarus  rede  gan  all  assent. 
And  to  Deiphebus  hous  at  night  he  went. 

What  nedeth  it  you  to  tellen  all  the  chere 
That  Deiphebus  unto  his  brother  made. 
Or  nis  axis,  or  his  sickeliche  manere. 
How  men  gone  him  with  clothes  for  to  lade, 
Whan  he  was  laid,  and  how  men  woold  him  glade : 
But  all  for  nought,  he  held  forth  aye  the  wise. 
That  ye  ban  heard  Pandare  ere  this  devise. 

But  oertaine  is,  ere  Troilus  him  leide, 

Deiphebus  bad  praied  him  over  night 

To  ben  a  ii'iend,  and  helping  to  Gieseide : 

God  wot  that  he  graunted  anon  right 

To  ben  her  full  friend,  with  all  his  might : 

But  such  a  need  was  it  to  praien  him  thenne. 

As  for  to    idden  a  wood  man  to  renne. 

The  morow  came,  and  nighen  gan  the  time 
Of  mealtide,  that  the  faire  queene  Heleine 
Shope  her  to  ben  an  houre  after  the  prime 
With  Deiphebus,  to  whom  slie  n'olde  faiae^ 


But  as  his  soster,  homely  sooth  to  saino 
She  came  to  dinner  in  her  plaine  entent, 
But  God  and  Pandare  wist  all  what  this  meot 

Came  eke  Creseide  all  innocent  of  this, 
Antigone  her  nece,  and  Tarbe  also. 
But  flie  we  now  prolixitie  best  is, 
For  love  of  God,  and  let  us  fast  go 
Right  to  theffect,  withouten  tales  mo, 
Why  all  this  folke  assembled  in  this  pUoe, 
And  let  us  of  all  hir  salvinges  pace. 

Great  honour  did  hem  Deiphebus  certainey 
And  fedde  hem  well,  with  all  that  might  like. 
But  evermo  alas,  was  his  re&aine : 
'*  My  good  brother  Troilus  the  sike, 
Litlie  yet,"  and  therewithal!  he  gan  to  aikc 
And  after  that  he  pained  him  to  glad^ 
Hem  as  he  might,  and  chere  good  he'madc. 


Complained  eke  Heleine  of  his  sicl 
So  faithfully,  that  it  pitie  was  to  here. 
And  .every  wight  gan  wexen  for  axes 
A  leche  anon,  and  said,  **  In  this  manere 
Men  curen  folke,  this  charme  I  wol  thee  lere,'* 
But  there  sate  one,  all  list  her  nat  to  teche. 
That  thought,  yet  best  could  I  ben  his  leche. 

After  complaint  him  gonnen  they  to  preise. 
As  folk  don  yet  whan  some  wight  hath  begon 
To  preise  a  man,  and  with  preise  him  reise 
A  thousand  fold  yet  higher  than  the  Sonne, 
He  is,  he  can,  that  few  other  lordes  eonne. 
And  Pandarus  of  that  they  would  affenne. 
He  nought  forgate  hir  praising  to  oonferme. 

Herd  all  this  thing  fair  Creseide  well  enough. 

And  every  word  gan  for  to  notifie. 

For  which  with  sober  chere  her  herte  kmgb. 

For  who  is  that  ne  would  her  glorifie. 

To  mowen  such  a  knight  done  live  or  die  t 

But  ttXL  passe  I,  least  ye  too  long  ydwell. 

But  for  o  fine  is  all  that  ever  I  telL 

The  time  came,  fro  dinner  for  to  rise. 
And  as  hem  ought,  arisen  everyehone. 
And  gane  a  while  of  this  and  that  deviae. 
But  Pandarus  brake  all  this  speech  anooe. 
And  said  to  Deiphebus,  **  WoU  ye  gone. 
If  your  will  be,  as  erst  I  you  preide. 
To  speaken  of  the  nodes  of  Creseide  !** 

Heleine,  which  that  by  the  hond  her  held, 
Tooke  first  the  tale,  and  said,  <<  Go  we  blive,' 
And  goodly  on  Creseide  she  beheld. 
And  said,  <*  Joves  let  him  never  thrive 
That  doth  you  harm,  and  reve  him  sone  of  live. 
And  yeve  me  sorrow,  but  he  shall  it  met. 
If  that  I  may,  and  aU  folke  be  true." 

^  Tell  thou  thy  nieces  ease  "  (qnod  DeiplielNH 

To  Pandarus)  **  for  thou  canst  best  it  telf* 

<*  My  lordes  and  my  ladies,  it  stant  thus. 

What  should  I  lenger  **  (quod  he)  **  do  you  dweU  i ' 

He  rong  hem  out  a  prooes  like  a  beU 

Upon  her  foe^  that  bight  Poliphete^ 

So  hainous,  that  men  might  on  it  spete. 

Answerd  of  this  ech  worse  of  hem  than  other. 
And  Polipliete  they  gonnen  thus  to  warien^ 
And  honged  be  such  one,  were  he  my  brother, 
And  so  he  shall,  for  it  ne  may  nou^t 
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What  should  I  leuger  in  this  tale  tarien^ 

Plaineliche  all  at  ones  they  her  highten 

To  ben  her  friend  in  all  that  ever  they  mighten. 

Spske  then  Heleine,  and  vtid,  **  Pandams, 
Wot  anght  my  lord  my  brother  of  this  mater^ 
I  meane  Hector,  or  wote  it  Troilos  !  ** 
He  said,  **  Ye,  but  woU  ye  me  now  here, 
Me  thinketh  thus,  sith  that  Troilus  is  here. 
It  were  good,  if  that  ye  would  assent, 
She  told  him  her  selfe  all  this  ere  she  went. 

*  For  he  wol  have  the  more  hir  grefe  at  herte. 

Because  lo,  that  she  a  lady  is, 

And  by  your  will,  I  woU  but  in  right  start; 

And  do  you  wete,  and  that  anone  ywis, 

If  that  he  sleepe,  or  woll  aught  here  of  this  :  ^ 

And  in  he  lept,  and  said  him  in  his  ere, 

"  God  have  thy  soul,  for  brought  have  I  thy  here." 

To  smilen  of  this  gan  tho  Troilus, 

And  Pandarus  without  reckoning, 

Out  went  anon  to  Heleine  and  Deiphebus, 

And  said  hem,  **  So  there  be  no  tarying 

Ne  more  prease,  he  woll  well  that  ye  bring 

Cresetde  my  lady,  that  is  now  here. 

And  as  he  may  enduren,  he  woll  her  here. 

'^  Bat  well  ye  wote,  the  chamber  is  but  lite, 

kai  few  folke  may  lightly  make  it  warme. 

Now  tooketh  ye,  for  I  woll  have  no  wite 

To  bring  in  prease,  that  might  done  him  haime^ 

Or  him  diseasen,  for  my  better  arme  : 

Yet  were  it  bette  she  bid  till  oft  soonis, 

Now  iooke  ye  that  knowen  what  to  don  is. 

"  I  say  for  me  beet  is,  as  I  can  know, 
That  no  wight  in  ne  wende,  but  ye  twey. 
But  it  were  I,  for  I  cannot  in  a  throw 
Rehearse  her  case,  unlike  that  she  can  sey. 
And  after  this  she  nuiy  him  ones  prey 
To  ben  good  lord  in  short,  and  take  her  leve. 
This  may  not  mokell  of  his  ease  him  reve. 

"  And  eke  for  she  is  straunge,  he  woll  forbera 
Hh  ease,  which  that  him  dare  nat  for  you. 
Eke  other  thing,  that  toucheth  nat  to  her, 
He  woll  it  tell,  I  wote  it  well  right  now, 
That  secret  is,  and  for  the  townes  prow  :  ** 
And  they  that  knew  nothing  of  his  enteut, 
Without  more,  to  Troilus  in  they  went. 

Heleine  in  all  her  goodly  softe  wise 

Gan  him  salue,  and  womanly  to  play. 

And  saaed,  **  Ywis,  ye  mote  algate  arise : 

Now  &ire  brother  be  all  hole  I  pray," 

And  gan  her  arme  right  over  his  shoulder  lay. 

And  him  with  all  her  wit  to  recomfort. 

As  she  best  could,  she  gan  him  to  disport. 

So  alter  this  f  quod  sh^  <*  We  you  beseke 
My  dere  brother  Deiphebus  and  I, 
For  kyre  of  God,  and  so  doeth  Pandare  eke^ 
To  been  good  lord  and  friend  right  hertely 
Unto  Cresetde^  which  that  certainly 
Aeeeived  wrongs  as  wot  well  here  randare, 
That  can  her  case  well  bet  than  I  declare." 

This  Pftndams  gan  new  his  tong  affile. 
And  all  her  ease  rehearse,  and  that  anone. 
Whan  it  was  sued,  soone  after  in  a  while, 
'Qood  Troilus)  **  An  soone  as  I  was  gone, 


I  wol  right  faine  with  all  my  might  ben  one^ 

Have  God  my  trouth,  her  cause  to  susteine.** 

**  Now  good  thrift  have  ye"  (quod  Helein  the  queen.) 

(Quod  Pandarus)  **  And  it  your  will  be, 
That  she  may  take  her  leave  ere  that  she  go." 
«  O  eles  God  forbid  it  tho"  (quod  he) 
^  If  that  she  vouchsafe  for  to  do  so  :*' 
And  with  that  word  (quod  Troilus)  <<  ye  two 
Deiphebus,  and  my  suster  lefe  and  dere. 
To  you  have  I  to  speake  of  a  matere, 

"To  been  avised  by  your  rede  the  better," 
And  found  Tas  hap  was)  at  his  bedes  hedde 
The  copie  or  a  treatise,  and  a  letter 
That  Hector  had  him  sent,  to  asken  rede 
If  such  a  man  was  worthy  to  ben  dede, 
Wote  I  naught  who,  but  in  a  grisly  wise 
He  prayed  hem  anone  on  it  avise. 

Deiphebus  gan  this  letter  for  to  unfold 
In  earnest  great,  so  did  Heleine  the  queene. 
And  roming  outward,  fast  it  gonne  behold 
Dounward  a  steire,  into  an  herbor  greene  : 
This  ilke  thing  they  redden  hem  betwene, 
And  largely  the  mountenaunce  of  an  houre 
They  gonne  on  it  to  reden  and  to  poure. 

Now  let  hem  rede,  and  toume  we  anone 
To  Pandarus,  that  gan  full  soft  prie 
That  all  was  well,  and  out  he  gan  to  gone 
Into  the  ffreat  chamber,  and  that  in  hie. 
And  saied,  **  God  save  all  this  companie : 
Come  nece  mine,  my  lady  queene  Heleine 
Abideth  you,  and  eke  my  lordes  tweine. 

^  Rise^  take  with  you  your  nece  Antigone, 
Or  whom  you  list,  or  no  force  hardely. 
The  lasse  prease  the  bet,  come  forth  with  me. 
And  Iooke  that  ye  thonked  humbly 
Hem  all  three,  and  whan  ye  may  goodly 
Your  time  ysee,  taketh  of  hem  your  leave, 
Least  we  too  long  his  restes  him  bireave." 

All  innocent  of  Pandarus  entent 
(Quod  tho  Creseide)  **  Go  we  uncle  dere," 
And  arme  in  arme,  inward  with  him  she  went, 
Avising  well  her  wordes  and  her  chere. 
And  Pandarus  in  eamestfull  manere, 
Saied,  "  All  folke  for  Godes  love  I  pray, 
Stinteth  right  here,  and  softely  you  play. 

"  Aviseth  yon  what  folke  ben  here  within. 

And  in  what  plite  one  is,  Grod  him  amend, 

And  inward  tnou  full  softely  begin, 

Nece  I  conjure,  and  highly  you  defend 

On  his  halfe,  which  that  soule  us  all  send, 

And  in  the  vertue  of  corounes  twaine 

Slea  nat  this  man,  that  hath  for  you  this  paine. 

**  Fie  on  the  devill,  thinke  which  one  he  is, 
And  in  what  plite  he  lieth,  come  off  anone, 
Think  all  such  taried  tide  but  lost  it  n'is. 
That  woll  ye  both  saine,  whan  ye  beeu  one : 
Secondly,  there  yet  divineth  none 
Upon  you  two,  come  off  now  if  ye  oonne. 
While  folke  is  blent,  lo^  all  the  time  is  wonne. 

«  In  titerin^  and  pursuite,  and  delates 
The  folke  divine^  at  wagging  of  a  stre, 
And  though  ye  would  ban  after  merry  dales. 
Than  dare  ye  nat,  and  why  t    For  ^e  and  she 
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Spake  such  a  word,  thus  looked  he  and  he  : 
Least  time  be  lost,  I  dare  not  with  you  deale, 
Come  off  therfore,  and  bringeth  him  to  heale." 

But  now  to  you,  ye  lovers  that  ben  here. 

Was  Troilus  nat  in  a  oankedort. 

That  lay,  and  might  the  wispring  of  hem  here, 

And  thoght  **  O  lord,  right  now  renneth  my  sort 

Fully  to  die,  or  have  anone  comforte^" 

And  was  the  first  time  he  should  her  pray 

Of  love,  O  mightie  God,  what  shall  he  say  1 
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O  BLisFULL  light,  of  which  the  hemes  elere 
Adometh  all  the  third  heaven  faire, 
O  flonnes  lefe,  0  Joves  doughter  dere, 
PUiasannce  of  love,  O  goodly  debonaire, 
In  gentle  hertes  aye  rcAdy  to  repaire, 
O  very  cause  of  heale  and  of  gladnesee, 
Yheried  be  thy  might  and  thy  goodnesse. 

In  Heaven  and  Hell,  in  earth,  and  salt  see. 
Is  felt  thy  might,  if  that  I  well  disceme. 
As  man,  and  beust,  fish,  herbe,  and  grene  tree, 
They  fele  in  times  with  vapour  eteme, 
God  loveth,  and  to  love  woll  naught  weme, 
And  in  this  world  no  hves  creature, 
Withouten  love  is  worth,  or  may  endure. 

Ye  Joves  first,  to  thilke  affectes  glade 
Through  which  that  thinges  liven  all  and  be, 
Commenden,  and  amorous  hem  made 
On  mortall  thing,  and  as  you  list  aye  ye 
Yeve  hem  in  love,  ease,  or  adversite : 
And  in  a  thousand  formes  doune  hem  sent 
For  love  in  earth,  and  whom  you  list  he  hent. 

Ye  fiers  Mars  appeasen  of  his  ire. 

And  as  you  list,  ye  maken  hertes  digne : 

Algates  hem  that  ye  woll  set  a  fire. 

They  dreden  shame,  and  vices  they  resigne. 

Ye  doen  him  curteis  be,  fresh,  and  benigne. 

And  high  or  low,  after  a  wight  entendeth 

The  joies  that  he  hath,  your  might  it  sendeth. 

Ye  holden  reigne  and  house  in  unitie, 

Ye  soothfast  cause  of  friendship  ben  also 

Ye  knowen  all  thilke  covered  qualitie 

Of  thinges,  which  that  folke  wondren  at  so. 

Whan  3iey  can  nat  construe  how  it  may  go, 

She  loveth  him,  or  why  he  loveth  here. 

As  why  this  fish,  and  nat  that  commeth  to  were. 

Ye  folke  a  law  have  set  in  universe. 
And  this  know  1  by  hem  that  lovers  be, 
That  who  so  striveith  with  you  hath  the  worse  : 
Now  ladle  bright,  for  thy  benignice. 
At  reverence  of  hem  that  serven  thee. 
Whose  derke  I  am,  so  teachetii  me  devise. 
Some  joy  of  that  is  felt  in  thy  servise. 

Yea,  in  ray  naked  herte  sentement 

In  hilde,  and  do  me  shew  of  thy  sweetnesse 

Caliope,  thy  voice  be  now  present. 

For  now  is  need,  seest  thou  nat  my  distresse, 


How  I  mote  tell  anon  right  the  gUdnc 

Of  Troilus^  to  Venus  herying. 

To  the  which  who  node  hath,  God  him  bring. 
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Lay  all  this  meane  while  this  Troilus 

Recording  his  lesson  in  this  manere, 

«  Mafey,'*^  thought  he,  **ihv»  woll  I  say,  and  tba 

Thus  woll  I  phune  unto  my  lady  dere. 

That  word  is  good,  and  this  shall  be  my  chere 

Thb  n'iU  I  nat  foryetten  in  no  wise,** 

God  leve  him  werken  as  he  can  devise. 

And  lord  so  that  his  herte  gan  to  quappe^ 
Hearing  her  come,  and  short  for  to  sike. 
And  Pandarus  that  ledde  her  by  the  lappe^ 
Came  nere,  and  gan  in  at  the  curt^n  pike. 
And  saied,  <<  God  doe  bote  on  all  that  are  sike, 
See  who  is  here  vou  oomen  to  visite, 
Lo,  here  is  she  that  is  your  death  to  wite." 

Therewith  it  seemed  as  he  wept  almost, 

<<  A,  a**  (quod  Troilus  so  routhfuUy) 

^  Whether  me  be  wo,  O  mighty  god  thou  wo< 

Who  is  all  there,  1  see  nat  tniely  : " 

"  Sir,**  (quod  Creseide)  «it  is  Pandare  and  T 

"  Ye  sweet  herte  alas,  I  may  nat  rise 

To  kneele,  and  do  you  honour  in  some  wise." 

And  dressed  him  upward,  and  she  right  tho 
Gan  both  her  hondes  soft  upon  him  ley, 
'*  O  for  the  love  of  God  doe  ye  not  so 
To  me,"  (quod  she)  *<  eye  what  is  this  to  sey  1 
Sir  comen  am  I  to  you  for  causes  twey. 
First  you  to  thonke,  and  of  your  lordship  eke 
Continuaunce  I  would  you  beseke." 

This  Troilus  that  heard  his  ladle  pray 
Of  lordship,  him  wox  neither  quick  ne  dedd^ 
Ne  might  o  word  for  shame  to  it  say. 
Although  men  shoulden  smiten  off  his  hedde, 
But  Loi^  so  he  wox  sodaineliche  redde  : 
And  sir,  his  lesson  that  he  wende  oonne 
To  praien  her,  is  through  his  wit  yxonne. 

Creseide  all  this  aspied  well  vnongh. 

For  she  was  wise,  and  loved  him  never  the  lane, 

All  nere  he  in  all  apert,  or  made  it  tough. 

Or  was  too  bold  to  sing  a  foole  a  masse. 

But  wlum  his  shame  gan  somwhat  to  paasa 

His  reasons,  as  1  may  my  rimes  hold, 

I  woll  you  telly  as  teachen  bookes  old. 

In  ehaunged  voice,  right  for  his  very  drede. 

Which  voice  eke  quoke,  and  thereto  his  manefe 

Goodly  abasht,  and  now  his  hewes  rede. 

Now  pale,  unto  Creseide  his  ladie  dere. 

With  looke  doun  cast,  and  humble  iyoUen  chere, 

Lo,  the  alderfirst  woid  that  him  astart. 

Was  twice,  <<  Mercy,  mercy,  O  my  sweet  bette." 

And  stmt  a  while,  and  whan  he  might  out  fariof 
The  next  word  was,  *  God  wote  for  I  have 
As  faithfully  as  I  have  had  konning, 
Ben  yours  all,  God  so  my  soule  do  save. 
And  shall,  till  that  I  wofull  might  be  RTS^^ 
And  though  I  dare  ne  can  unto  you  pjaine, 
Ywis  I  sc^er  not  the  lasse  paine. 
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"  Thus  much  as  now,  ah,  womanliche  wife, 
I  may  out  bring,  and  if  this  yoxk  displease. 
That  shall  I  wreke  upon  mine  owne  life 
Right  soone  I  trow,  and  do  your  herte  an  ease, 
If  with  my  death  your  herte  may  appease  : 
Bat  sens  that  ye  nan  heard  me  somewhat  sey, 
Now  retch  I  never  how  soone  that  I  dey." 

Therewith  his  manly  sorrow  to  behold. 
It  miffht  have  made  an  herte  of  stone  to  rew^ 
And  l^andare  wept  as  he  to  water  would, 
And  poked  ever  his  ne<^  new  and  new. 
And  Shied,  "  Wo  begon  been  hertes  true. 
For  love  of  God,  miSce  of  this  thing  an  end. 
Or  siea  us  both  at  ones,  ere  that  ye  wend." 

"  I,  what "  (quod  she)  **  by  God  and  by  my  trouth 

I  n*ot  nat  what  ye  wilne  that  I  sey  : " 

"  £y,  what  "  (quod  he)  **  that  ye  have  on  him  routh 

For  Goddes  love,  and  doeth  him  nat  to  dey  i  *' 

"  Now  than  thus  *'  (quod  she)  ^  I  woU  him  prey. 

To  tell  me  the  fine  of  his  entent, 

Yet  wist  I  never  well  what  that  he  ment." 

"  What  that  I  mean,  0  my  sweet  herte  dere  " 
(Qnod  Troilus)  *<  O  goodly  fresh  and  free, 
That  with  the  streames  of  your  eyen  so  clere 
Ye  ahoolden  sometime  friendly  on  me  see. 
And  than  agreen  that  I  may  ben  bee 
Withouten  braunch  of  vice,  on  any  wise. 
In  trouth  alway  to  do  you  my  servise, 

"  As  to  my  lady  right,  and  cheefe  resort, 
With  all  my  witte  and  all  my  diligence. 
And  to  have  right  as  you  list  contort, 
Under  your  yerde  egall  to  mine  offence, 
As  deaUi,  if  that  I  breake  your  defence. 
And  that  ye  digne  me  so  much  honour, 
Me  to  oommaunden  aught  in  any  hour. 

"  And  I  to  ben  your  very  humble,  true. 

Secret,  and  in  my  paines  patient. 

And  ever  to  desiren  freshly  new 

To  serven,  and  to  ben  aye  like  diligent, 

And  with  good  herte  all  hooly  your  talent 

Reeeiven  well,  how  sore  that  me  smart, 

Lo  this  meane  I,  0  mine  owne' sweet  herte.** 

(Qnod  Pandarus)  '<  Lo,  here  an  hard  request, 
And  reasonable,  a  lady  for  to  weme  : 
Now  neoe  mine,  by  Natall  Joves  feest, 
Were  I  a  God,  ye  should  sterve  as  yeme. 
That  heren  wel  this  man  wol  nothing  yeme. 
But  your  honour,  and  seene  him  almost  sterve. 
And  ben  so  loth  to  suffer  him  you  to  serve." 

With  that  she  gan  her  eyen  on  him  cast 
Fall  easily,  and  full  debonairely 
Arising  b^,  and  hied  not  too  fast, 
With  never  a  word,  but  saied  him  softely, 
**  Mine  honour  safe,  I  woll  well  truely, 
And  in  such  forme^  as  I  can  now  devise, 
Reoeiven  him  fully  to  my  servise. 

**  Beseeching  him  for  Goddes  love,  that  he 
Would  in  honour  of  trouth  and  gentillesse. 
As  I  well  meane,  eke  meanen  well  to  me : 
And  mine  honour  with  wit  and  businesse 
Aye  kepe,  and  if  I  may  doen  him  gladnesse 
From  henceforth  ywis  I  n'ill  not  faine  : 
Now  beth  all  hole,  no  lengcr  ye  ne  plaine. 


'<  But  nathelesse,  this  wame  I  you  "  (quod  she) 

**  A  kinges  sonne  although  ye  be  ywis, 

Ye  shall  no  more  have  soverainte 

Of  me  in  love,  than  right  in  that  case  is, 

Ne  n'ill  forbeare  if  that  ye  doen  amis 

To  wrath  you,  and  while  that  ye  me  serve, 

Cherishen  you,  right  after  that  ye  deserve. 

''  And  shortly,  dere  herte  and  all  my  knight, 
Beth  glad,  and  draweth  you  to  lustinesse, 
And  I  shall  truely,  withall  my  full  might 
You  bitter  toumen  all  to  sweetnesse. 
If  I  be  she  that  may  doe  you  gladnesse, 
For  every  wo  ye  shall  recover  a  blisse,** 
And  him  in  armes  tooke,  and  gan  him  kisse. 

Fell  Pandarus  on  knees,  and  up  his  eyen 

To  Heaven  threw,  and  held  his  hondes  hie  : 

^  Immortall  God  "(quod  he)<<  that  maiest  not  dien, 

Cupide  I  meane,  of  this  maiest  glorifie, 

And  Venus,  thou  maiest  maken  melodie 

Withouten  bond,  me  seemeth  that  in  toune. 

For  this  miracle  iche  here  eche  bell  souue. 

<*  But  ho,  no  more  now  of  this  mattere, 
For  why  t  This  folke  woll  comen  up  anone. 
That  have  the  letter  redde,  lo^  I  hem  here. 
But  I  conjure  thee  Creseide,  and  one 
And  two,  thou  Troilus  whan  thou  maist  gone 
That  at  mine  house  ye  hen  at  my  warning. 
For  I  full  well  shall  shapen  your  comming. 

^  And  easeth  there  your  hertes  right  ynough. 
And  let  see  which  of  you  shall  beare  the  bell 
To  speak  of  love  aright,''  and  therwitb  he  lough, 
"  For  there  have  I  a  leiser  for  to  tell :  " 
(Quod  Troilus)  '*  how  long  shall  I  here  dwell 
Ere  this  be  doen  r(quod  he) '<  Whan  thou  maiestriae 
This  thing  shall  be  right  as  you  list  devise.** 

With  that  Heleine  and  also  Deiphebus 
Tho  comen  upward  right  at  the  staires  end. 
And  lord  so  tno  gan  gronen  Troilus, 
His  mother  and  his  suster  for  to  blend  : 
(Quod  Pandarus)  ''  It  time  is  that  we  wend. 
Take  nece  mine  your  leave  at  hem  all  three. 
And  let  hem  speak,  and  conmieth  forth  with  me." 

She  tooke  her  leave  at  hem  full  ihriftely. 
As  she  well  could,  and  they  her  reverence 
Unto  the  full  didden  hartely, 
And  wonder  well  speaken  in  her  absence 
Of  her,  in  praising  of  her  excellence. 
Her  govemaunce,  her  wit,  and  her  manere 
Commendeden,  that  it  joy  was  to  here. 

Now  let  her  wend  unto  her  owne  place. 
And  tourne  we  unto  Troilus  againe. 
That  gan  full  lightly  of  the  letter  pace, 
That  Deiphebus  had  in  the  garden  seine, 
And  of  Heleine  and  him  he  would  feine 
Delivered  ben,  and  saied,  that  him  lest 
To  slope,  and  after  tales  have  a  rest. 

Heleine  him  kist,  and  tooke  her  leave  blive, 
Deiphebus  eke,  and  home  went  every  wight, 
And  Pandarus  as  fast  as  he  may  drive 
To  Troilus  tho  came,  as  line  right. 
And  on  a  paillet,  all  that  glad  night 
By  Troilus  he  lay,  with  merry  chere 
To  tale,  and  well  was  hem  they  were  yfere. 
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Whan  every  wight  was  voided  but  they  two. 

And  all  the  dores  weren  fast  yshet. 

To  tell  in  short,  withouten  words  mo, 

This  Pkndanis,  without  any  let 

Up  rose,  and  on  his  boddes  side  him  set, 

And  gan  to  speaken  in  a  sober  wise 

To  TroiluB,  as  I  shall  you  devise. 

^  Mine  alderlevest  lord,  and  brother  dere, 
God  wot,  and  thou,  that  it  sate  me  so  sore. 
Whan  I  thee  saw  so  languishing  to  here. 
For  love  of  which  thy  wo  woxe  alway  more^ 
That  I  with  all  my  might,  and  all  my  lore. 
Have  ever  sithen  doen  my  bnsinesse 
To  bring  thee  to  joye  out  of  distresse. 

**  And  have  it  brought  to  such  plite  as  thou  west 
So  that  through  me  thou  stondest  now  in  way 
To  (Saren  well,  I  say  it  for  no  host. 
And  west  thou  why,  but  shame  it  is  to  say^ 
For  thee  have  I  begon  a  gamen  play, 
Which  that  I  never  doen  shall  eft  for  other, 
All  tho  he  were  a  thousand  fold  my  brother. 

"  That  18  to  say,  for  thee  am  I  becomen, 
Betwixen  game  and  earnest  such  a  meane, 
As  maken  women  unto  men  to  comen. 
All  say  I  nat,  thou  woet  well  what  I  meane. 
For  thee  have  I  my  nece,  of  vices  deane. 
So  fully  made  thy  gentiDesse  trist, 
That  all  shall  ben  right  as  thy  selfe  list 

*'  But  God,  that  all  woteih,  take  I  to  witnesse, 
That  never  I  this  for  covetise  wrought. 
But  only  for  to  abredge  that  distresse. 
For  which  welnie  thou  didest,  as  me  Uiought : 
But  good  brother  do  now  as  tiiee  ought. 
For  Godes  love,  and  kepe  her  out  of  blame. 
Sins  thou  art  wise,  and  save  alway  her  name. 

**  For  well  thou  west,  the  name  as  vet  of  her 
Emongs  the  people  as  (who  saith)  halowed  is. 
For  that  man  is  unbore  I  dare  well  swere^ 
That  ever  wist  that  she  did  amis. 
But  wo  is  me,  that  I  that  cause  all  thia 
May  thinken  that  she  is  my  nece  dere^ 
And  I  hir  eme,  and  traitour  eke  yfere. 

«  And  wer  it  wi^t,  that  I  through  mine  engine 

Had  in  mine  nece  yput  this  fantasie 

To  doen  thy  lust,  and  hooly  to  be  thine : 

Why  all  the  world  would  upon  it  crie, 

And  say,  that  I  the  worste  trecherie 

Did  in  this  case,  that  ever  was  begon. 

And  she  fordone,  and  thou  right  nought  ywon. 

*  Wherefore  ere  I  woD  further  gone  or  paas. 
Yet  eft  I  thee  beseech,  and  fully  say. 
That  privete  go  with  us  in  this  caas. 
That  is  to  saine,  that  thou  us  never  wray, 
And  be  not  wroth,  though  I  thee  oflte  pray. 
To  holden  secree  such  an  high  mattere. 
For  skilfull  is,  thou  woet  well,  my  praiere. 

'*  And  ihinke  what  wo  there  hath  betid  ere  this 
For  making  of  avauntes,  as  men  rede, 
And  what  mischaunce  in  this  world  vet  is 
Fro  day  to  day,  right  for  that  wicked  dede. 
For  which  these  wise  clerkes  that  ben  dedo 
Have  ever  this  proverbed  to  us  young, 
That  the  first  vertue  is  to  kepe  the  toung. 


"  And  nere  it  that  I  wilne  as  now  abredge 

Diffusion  of  speech,  I  could  almost 

A  thousand  old  stories  thee  aUedge 

Of  women  lost,  through  £dse  and  fooles  boat, 

Praverbes  canst  thy  selfe  enow,  and  west 

Ayenst  that  vice  for  to  been  a  blabbe. 

All  saied  men  sooth,  as  often  as  diey  gabbe. 

''.O  tongue  alas,  so  often  here  befome 

Hast  thou  made  many  a  lady  bright  of  hew. 

Sated  **  Welaway  the  day  tliat  I  was  borne," 

And  many  a  maidens  sorrow  for  to  new. 

And  for  Uie  more  part  all  is  untrew 

That  men  of  yelpe,  and  it  were  brought  to  prevs^ 

Of  kind,  none  avauntonr  is  to  leve. 

**  Avauntonr  and  a  lier,  all  is  one. 

As  thus :  I  pose  a  woman  graunt  me 

Her  love,  and  saieth  that  fSher  woU  she  none, 

And  I  am  swome  to  holden  it  seeree^ 

And  after  I  tell  it  two  or  three, 

Ywis  I  am  a  vauntour  at  the  lest, 

And  lie  eke,  for  I  breake  my  behiest. 

'<  Now  looke  than  if  they  be  not  to  blame. 
Such  manor  folk,  what  shall  I  clepe  hem,  wbat^ 
That  hem  avaunt  of  women,  and  by  name. 
That  yet  behight  hem  never  this  ne  that, 
Ne  know  hem  no  more  than  mine  old  hi^ 
No  wonder  is,  so  God  me  sonde  hele. 
Though  women  dreden  with  us  men  to  dele. 

^  I  say  not  this  for  no  of  mistrust  of  yon, 
Ne  for  BO  wise  men,  but  for  fooles  nice. 
And  for  the  harme  that  in  the  world  is  now, 
As  well  for  follie  oft,  as  for  mallioe. 
For  well  wote  1,  in  wise  folke  that  vice 
No  woman  dredeth,  if  she  be  well  avised. 
For  wise  been  by  fooles  harme  chastised. 

"  But  now  to  purpose,  leve  brother  dere, 
Have  all  this  thing  that  I  have  saied  in  mind. 
And  keep  thee  close,  and  be  now  of  good  thten 
For  all  thy  dales  thou  shalt  me  true  find, 
I  shall  thy  processe  set  in  such  a  kind. 
And  God  tofome,  that  it  shall  thee  suffise. 
For  it  shall  be  right  as  thou  wolt 


<*  For  well  I  wote,  thou  meanest  well  parde, 
Therefoie  I  dare  this  fully  undertake. 
Thou  west  eke  what  thy  lady  graunted  thee^ 
And  day  is  set  the  charters  to  make. 
Have  now  good  night,  I  may  no  longer  wake. 
And  bid  for  me,  sith  thou  art  now  in  bliase^ 
That  God  me  sonde  death,  or  some  Hsm.* 

Who  miffht  teUen  halfe  the  joy  or  festa 
Which  that  the  soule  of  Tioilus  tho  felt. 
Hearing  thelTect  of  Pandams  beheste : 
His  old  wo,  that  made  his  herte  to  snveh, 
Gan  tho  for  joy  wasten,  and  to  mdt. 
And  all  the  richesse  of  his  sighes  soire 
At  ones  fied,  he  felt  of  hem  no  more. 

But  right  so  as  these  holtes  and  these  hayis 
That  lutn  in  winter  dead  ben  and  dxr, 
Revesten  him  in  grene,  whan  that  May  i% 
Whan  every  lustv  beste  listeth  to  pley, 
Right  in  that  selfe  wise,  sooth  for  to  aey, 
Woxe  suddainly  his  herte  full  of  joy, 
That  gladder  was  there  never  man  in  Troj. 
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And  gan  his  looke  on  Pandams  up  cast 
FuU  soberlj,  and  friendly  on  to  see, 
And  aaied,  <*  Friend,  in  Aprill  the  kst, 
Aa  well  thou  wost,  if  it  remember  thee, 
How  nigh  the  death  for  wo  thou  founde  me. 
And  how  thou  diddest  all  thy  businesse 
To  know  of  me  the  cause  of  my  distresse. 

"  Thou  woet  how  long  I  it  forbare  to  say 
To  thee,  that  art  the  man  that  I  best  trist, 
And  perill  none  was  it  to  thee  to  bewray. 
That  wist  I  well :  bnt  tell  me  if  thee  list, 
Sith  I  so  loth  was  that  thy  selfe  it  wist, 
How  durst  I  mo  tellen  of  this  matere  1 
That  quak0  now,  and  no  wight  may  us  here. 

"  Bnt  natfaelesse,  by  that  God  I  thee  swere^ 
That  as  him  list  may  all  the  world  governe^ 
And  if  I  ly^  Achilles  with  his  spere 
Mine  herte  cleave,  all  were  my  life  eteme, 
As  i  am  mortal],  if  I  late  or  yeme 
Would  it  bewray,  or  durst  or  should  oonne, 
For  all  the  good  that  God  made  under  sonue. 

*  That  rather  die  I  would,  and  determine 
As  thinketh  me  now,  stocked  in  prison, 
In  wretehednesse,  in  filth,  and  in  vermine, 
CSaptiTe  to  cruell  king  Agamemnon  :   . 
And  this  in  all  the  temples  of  this  toun. 
Upon  the  Godes  all,  I  woU  thee  swere 

To  morow  day,  if  that  thee  liketh  here. 

*  And  that  thou  hast  so  much  ydoen  for  me^ 
That  I  ne  may  it  nevermore  deserve. 

This  know  I  well,  all  might  I  now  for  thee 
A  thousand  times  on  a  morow  sterve, 
I  can  no  more,  but  that  I  woll  thee  serve 
Bight  as  thy  slave,  whether  so  thou  wend. 
For  evermorei,  unto  my  lives  end. 

''But  here  with  all  mine  herte  I  thee  beseech. 

That  never  in  me  tnou  dome  such  folly 

As  I  shall  saine  :  me  thought  by  thy  speech. 

That  this  which  thou  mo  dost  for  companie, 

I  riiould  wenen  it  were  a  baudri% 

I  am  not  wood,  all  if  I  leude  be. 

It  is  not  80)  that  wote  I  well  paxde. 

*<  But  he  that  goeth  for  gold,  or  for  richesse. 
On  such  meesagesi,  call  him  what  ye  list, 
And  this  that  thou  dost,  call  it  gentlenesse. 
Compassion,  and  fellowship,  and  trist, 
Depart  it  so,  for  wide  where  is  wist 
How  that  there  is  diversitie  required 
Bctwixen  thinges  like,  as  I  have  lered. 

*  And  that  thou  know  I  thinke  not  ne  wene. 
That  this  service  a  shame  be  or  jape, 

I  hare  my  faire  sister  Polexene^ 
CsflMndre^  Helein,  or  any  of  the  frape^, 
Be  she  never  so  faire,  or  well  yshapc, 
Tell  me  whiche  thou  wilt  of  everycbone 
To  haTe  for  thine,  and  let  me  than  alone. 

'But  sith  that  thou  hast  done  me  this  service^ 

My  life  to  save^  and  for  none  hope  of  mede : 

So  for  the  love  of  God,  this  great  emprise 

Perfonne  it  out,  now  is  the  most  nede 

For  high  and  low,  withouten  any  drede^ 

I  woU  alway  thine  hestes  all  kepe. 

Have  now  good  night,  and  let  us  both  sl^pe." 


Thus  held  hem  ech  of  other  well  apaied. 
That  all  the  world  ne  might  it  bet  amend. 
And  on  the  morrow  when  they  were  araied, 
Ech  to  his  owne  needs  gan  to  entend  : 
But  Troilus,  though  as  the  fire  he  brend. 
For  sharpe  desire  of  hop^  and  of  pleasaunce. 
He  not  forgate  his  good  governaunce. 

Bat  in  himself,  with  manhood  gan  restrain 
Ech  rakell  deed,  and  ech  unbndled  chere, 
That  all  that  liven  soothe  for  to  saine, 
Ne  should  have  wist  by  word  or  by  manere 
What  that  he  ment,  as  touching  this  matei«^ 
From  every  wight,  as  ferre  as  is  the  cloud. 
He  was  so  wise,  and  well  dissimulen  coud. 

And  all  the  while  which  that  I  now  devise, 
This  was  his  life,  with  all  his  full  might : 
By  day  he  was  in  Martes  high  servise. 
That  is  to  saine,  in  armes  as  a  knight. 
And  for  the  more  part  all  the  long  night, 
He  lay  and  thought  how  that  he  might  serve 
His  lady  best^  her  thanke  for  to  deserve, 

N*ill  I  not  sweare,  although  he  lay  soft. 
That  in  his  thought  n'as  somwhat  diseased, 
Ne  that  he  tourped  on  his  pillowes  oft, 
And  would  of  that  him  missed  have  ben  eased, 
But  in  such  case  men  be  nat  alway  pleased. 
For  naught  I  wote,  no  more  than  was  he. 
That  can  I  deeme  of  possibilite. 

But  oertaine  is,  to  purpose  for  to  go. 

That  in  this  while,  as  written  ia  in  geste^ 

He  saw  his  lady  sometime,  and  also 

She  with  him  spake,  whan  that  she  durst  and  leste, 

And  by  hir  both  aviso,  as  was  the  best, 

Appointeden  full  warely  in  this  need. 

So  as  they  durst,  how  tiiey  would  proceed, 

But  it  was  spoken  in  so  short  a  wise. 
In  such  awaite  alway,  and  in  such  feare, 
Lesst  any  wight  divinen  or  devise 
Would  of  hem  two,  or  to  it  lay  an  eare. 
That  all  this  world  so  lefe  to  hem  ne  were, 
As  that  Cupide  would  hem  his  grace  seud^ 
To  maken  of  her  speech  right  an  end. 

But  thilke  little  that  they  spake  or  wrought. 
His  wise  ghost  tooke  aye  of  all  such  hede. 
It  seemed  her  ho  wiste  what  she  Uioughty 
Withouten  word,  so  that  it  was  no  nede 
To  bid  him  aught  to  doen,  or  aught  forbede^ 
For  which  she  thought  that  love,  all  come  it  lat^ 
Of  all  joy  had  opened  her  the  yate. 

And  shortly  of  this  proeesse  for  to  pace, 
So  well  his  werke  and  wordes  he  beset, 
That  he  so  full  stood  in  his  ladies  grace, 
That  twenty  thousand  times  ere  she  let. 
She  thonked  God  she  ever  with  him  me^ 
So  could  he  him  goveme  in  such  servise^ 
That  all  the  world  ne  might  it  bet  devise. 

For  she  found  him  so  discreet  in  all. 
So  secret,  and  of  such  obeisaunce. 
That  well  she  felt  he  was  to  her  a  wall 
Of  steel,  and  shield  of  every  displeasaunce. 
That  to  been  in  his  good  governaunce, 
So  wise  he  was,  she  was  no  more  afered, 
I  means  as  ferre  as  aught  ben  requerod. 
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And  PandaruB  to  quicke  nXway  the  flre^ 
Was  ever  ylike  prest  and  diligent, 
To  ease  his  friend  was  set  all  his  desire, 
He  shone  aye  on,  he  to  and  fro  was  sent, 
He  letters  bare,  whan  Troilus  was  absent, 
That  never  man,  as  in  his  friendes  nede, 
Ne  bare  him  bet  than  he,  withouten  drede. 

But  now  peraventttre  some  man  waiten  would 
That  every  word,  or  sond,  look,  or  chore 
Of  Troilus,  that  I  rehearcen  should, 
In  all  this  while,  unto  his  hidy  dere, 
I  trow  it  were  a  long  thing  for  to  here. 
Or  of  what  wight  that  stant  in  such  disjoint 
His  wordes  all,  or  every  looke  to  point. 

Forsooth  I  have  not  herd  it  done  ere  this, 
In  story  none^  ne  no  man  here  I  wene, 
And  though  I  would,  I  could  not  ywis, 
For  there  was  some  epistle  hem  betwene. 
That  would  (as  saith  mine  autor)  wel  contene 
Nie  half  this  boke,  of  which  him  list  not  write, 
How  should  I  than  a  line  of  it  endite  1 

But  to  the  great  effect,  than  say  I  thus. 
That  stonden  in  concord  and  in  quiete 
This  ilke  two,  Creseide  and  Troilus, 
As  I  have  told,  and  in  this  time  swete, 
Save  onely  often  might  they  not  mete, 
Ne  leisure  have,  hir  speeches  to  fulfell. 
That  it  befell  right  as  I  shall  you  tell. 

That  Pandarus,  that  ever  did  his  might, 
Right  for  the  fine  that  I  shall  speake  of  here. 
As  for  to  bringen  to  his  house  some  night 
His  faire  nece,  and  Troilus  yfere. 
Where  as  at  leiser  all  this  hij^h  matere 
Touching  hir  love  were  at  the  full  up  bound. 
Had  out  of  doubt  a  time  to  it  found. 

For  he  with  great  deliberation 

Had  every  thing  that  tliereto  might  availe 

Forne  cast,  and  put  in  execution. 

And  nether  left  for  cost  ne  for  travaile. 

Come  if  hem  liste,  hem  should  nothing  faile. 

And  for  to  ben  in  aught  aspied  there, 

That  wist  he  well  an  impossible  were. 

Dredelesse  it  clere  was  in  the  wind 

Of  every  pie,  and  every  let  game, 

Now  all  is  well,  for  all  the  world  is  blind 

In  this  matter,  both  fremed  and  tame. 

This  timber  is  all  ready  up  to  frame. 

Us  lacketh  naught,  but  that  we  weten  would 

A  certaine  houre,  in  which  she  comen  should. 

And  Troilus,  that  all  this  purveyaunce 

Knew  at  the  full,  and  waited  on  it  aye. 

And  hereupon  eke  made  great  ordinaunce. 

And  found  his  cause,  and  therwith  his  arraye, 

if  that  he  were  missed  night  or  day. 

They  thought  there  while  he  was  about  this  sen'ise^ 

That  he  was  gone  to  done  his  sacrifice. 

And  must  at  such  a  temple  alone  wake. 

Answered  of  Apollo  for  to  be. 

And  first  to  sene  the  holy  laurer  quake, 

£r  that  Apollo  spake  out  of  the  tree, 

To  tellen  him  next  whan  Greeks  should  flie. 

And  forthy  let  him  no  man,  God  forbede. 

But  pray  Apollo  heipe  in  this  nede. 


Now  is  there  litell  more  for  to  done. 
But  Pandare  up,  and  shortly  for  to  saine. 
Right  sone  upon  the  chaunging  of  the  Mone, 
Whan  lightlesse  is  the  world  a  night  or  twaine, 
And  that  the  welkin  shope  him  for  to  raine^ 
He  streight  a  morrow  unto  his  nece  went. 
Ye  have  well  herde  the  fine  of  his  entent. 

Whan  he  was  oomen,  he  gan  anon  to  play. 
As  he  was  wont,  and  of  himselfe  to  japoy 
And  finally  he  swore,  and  gan  her  say. 
By  this  and  that,  she  should  him  not  eaeape. 
No  longer  done  him  after  her  to  gape : 
But  certainly,  she  must,  by  her  leve. 
Come  soupen  in  his  house  with  him  at  ere. 

At  which  she  lough,  and  gan  her  first  exeaae. 
And  said  :  **  It  raineth  :  To,  bow  should  1  gone,' 
<'  Let  be,"  (quod  he)  '  ne  stonde  not  thus  to  moa 
Tliis  mote  be  don,  ye  shal  come  there  aooDey" 
So  at  the  last,  hereof  they  fell  at  one : 
Or  elee  fast  he  swore  her  in  her  eere. 
He  nolde  never  comen  there  she  were. 

Sone  after  this,  she  to  him  gan  rowne. 

And  asked  him  if  Troilus  were  there. 

He  swore  her  nay,  for  he  was  out  of  towne : 

And  said,  '<  Nece,  I  suppose  that  he  were  then, 

You  durst  never  thereof  have  the  more  fere  t 

For  rather  than  men  might  him  there  aspie. 

Me  were  lever  a  thousand  folde  to  die.** 

Naught  list  mine  auctour  fully  to  declare^ 
What  that  she  thought,  whan  as  he  said  so^ 
That  Troilus  was  out  of  towne  yfare. 
And  if  he  said  thereof  soth  or  no, 
But  that  withouten  awaite  with  him  to  go. 
She  graunted  him,  sith  he  her  that  besought. 
And  as  his  nece  obeyed  as  her  ought. 

But  nathelesse,  yet  gan  she  him  beseeh, 
(Although  with  him  to  gone  it  was  no  fere) 
For  to  I^ware  of  gofisshe  peoples  spech. 
That  dremen  thinges,  which  that  never  wen^ 
And  wel  aviso  him  whom  he  brought  there : 
And  said  him,  <<  £me,  sens  I  must  on  you  trist, 
Loke  al  be  wel,  and  do  now  as  you  list.' 


>» 


He  swore  her  this  by  stockes  and  by  stones, 
And  by  the  Goddes  that  in  Heven  dwell. 
Or  eles  were  him  lever  sonle  and  bones, 
With  Pluto  king,  as  depe  ben  in  Hell 
As  Tantalus  :  what  should  I  more  tell  t 
When  al  was  well,  he  rose  and  toke  his  leve. 
And  she  to  souper  came  whan  it  was  eve. 

Witli  a  certaine  number  of  her  own  men. 
And  with  her  faire  nece  Antigone, 
And  other  of  her  women  nine  or  ten. 
But  who  was  glad  now,  who,  as  trowe  yee  t 
But  Troilus,  Mat  stode  and  might  it  see 
Throughout  a  litel  window  in  a  stewe, 
Ther  he  beshet,  sith  midnight,  was  in  mew«^ 

Unwist  of  every  wight,  but  of  Pandare. 
But  to  the  point,  now  whan  that  she  was  eoac^ 
With  al  joy,  and  al  her  frendes  in  fare^ 
Here  eme  anon  in  armes  hath  her  nome^ 
And  than  to  tlie  souper  al  and  some. 
Whan  as  time  was,  full  softe  they  hem  9e% 
(3od  wot  there  was  no  deinte  ferre  to  fet 
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\]id  after  sonper  gonnen  they  to  rise, 

At  ease  well,  with  herte  full  fresh  and  glade. 

And  wel  was  hun  that  eoxide  hest  devise 

To  Ukea  her,  or  that  her  laaghen  made, 

He  aonge,  she  plaide,  he  told  a  tale  of  Wade  : 

But  at  the  last,  as  every  thing  hath  end. 

She  toke  her  leave,  and  nodes  would  thence  wend. 

Bat  O  Fortune,  executrice  of  wierdes, 

0  inflnenees  of  these  hevens  hi% 
Soth  ii,  that  under  Grod  ye  ben  our  hierdes^ 
Though  to  us  beeetes  ben  the  causes  wrie  : 
This  mene  I  now,  for  she  gan  homeward  hie ; 
But  execute  was  all  beside  hir  leve^ 
At  the  goddes  wil,  for  which  she  must  bleve. 

The  bente  Mono  with  her  homes  all  pale, 
Sotumas  and  Jove,  in  Cancro  joyned  were^ 
That  such  a  raine  Irom  Heven  gan  availe. 
That  every  manor  woman  that  was  there, 
Had  of  that  smoky  raine  a  very  feere  : 
At  which  Pandare  tho  lough,  and  said  tbenne, 
**  Now  were  it  time  a  lady  to  go  h^nne. 

"  But  good  neee^  if  I  might  ever  please 
You  any  thing,  than  pray  I  yoa,''  ( quod  he) 
*  To  don  mine  herte  as  now  so  great  an  ease^ 
As  for  to  dwell  here  al  this  night  with  me^ 
For  why  I  this  is  your  owne  house  parde : 
For  by  my  trouth,  I  say  it  nat  in  game, 
To  wende  as  now,  it  were  to  me  a  shame.** 

'  Creseide^  which  that  could  as  much  good 
As  halfe  a  world,  toke  hede  of  his  praire^ 
-   And  sens  it  rained,  and  al  was  in  a  flode, 
I  She  thought,  *^  As  good  chepe  may  I  dwel  here 
And  graunt  it  gladly  with  a  frendes  chore, 
And  have  a  thonk,  as  grutch  and  than  abide, 
For  home  to  go  it  may  nat  well  betide." 

^  I  wol,"  (quod  she)  ^  mine  uncle  liefe  and  dere, 
Sens  that  you  list,  it  skill  is  to  be  so, 
'  I  am  right  glad  with  you  to  dwellen  here^ 

1  said  but  agame  that  I  would  go»'* 

**  Ywis  graunt  mercy  nece,"  (quod  he)  ^  tho : 

Were  it  agame  or  no,  sothe  to  tell. 

Now  am  1  gUd,  sens  that  you  list  to  dweL" 

Thns  al  is  wel,  but  tho  began  aright 
'  The  newe  joy,  and  al  the  fest  againe, 
Bat  Pandarus,  if  goodly  had  he  might, 
He  would  have  hied  her  to  bedde  full  faine. 
And  said,  "  O  Lord,  this  is  an  huge  raine, 
This  were  a  wether  for  to  sleepen  in, 
And  that  I  rede  us  soone  to  begin. 

^  And  neee,  wote  ye  where  I  woU  you  lay. 
For  that  we  shul  not  liggen  ferre  a  sender. 
And  for  ye  neither  shullen,  dare  I  say, 
Here  noise  of  raine,  ne  yet  of  thonder  t 
By  God  right  in  my  closet  yonder. 
And  I  wol  in  that  utter  house  alone, 
Ben  wardain  of  your  women  evericfaone. 

"  And  hd  this  middle  chambre  that  ye  se, 
Shal  your  women  slepen,  wel  and  soft, 
And  there  I  said,  shal  your  selven  be  : 
And  if  ye  liggen  wel  to  night,  come  oft, 
And  eareth  not  what  wether  is  aloft. 
The  wine  anone,  and  whan  so  you  lest, 
Uo  we  to  slepe,  I  trowe  it  be  the  best." 


There  n*is  no  more,  but  hereafter  sone 
They  voide,  dronke,  and  travers  draw  anone, 
Gan  every  wight  that  hath  nought  to  done 
More  in  the  place,  out  of  the  chambre  gone, 
And  ever  more  so  storelicbe  it  rone. 
And  blewe  therwith  so  wonderliche  loude, 
That  wel  nigh  no  man  heren  other  coude. 

Tho  Pandarus  her  erne,  right  as  him  ought 
With  women,  such  as  were  her  most  about, 
Ful  glad  unto  her  beddes  side  her  brought. 
And  toke  his  leave,  and  gan  ful  lowe  lout, 
And  said,  <'  Here  at  this  closet  dore  without. 
Right  overtwhart,  your  women  liggen  all. 
That  whom  ye  list  of  hem,  ye  may  sone  (M, 

Lo,  whan  that  she  was  in  the  closet  laid. 

And  al  her  women  forth  by  ordinauuce, 

A  bedde  weren,  there  as  I  have  said, 

There  n'as  no  more  to  skippen  nor  to  praunce. 

Dot  boden  go  to  bedde  with  mischaunce. 

If  any  wight  storing  were  any  where, 

And  let  hem  slepen,  that  abedde  were. 

But  Pandarus,  that  wel  couth  echo  adele, 
The  old  daunce,  and  every  point  therin. 
Whan  that  he  saw  that  all  wing  was  wele, 
He  thought  he  wold  upon  his  werke  begin : 
And  gan  the  stewe  dore  al  soft  unpin. 
As  still  as  a  stone,  without  longer  let, 
By  Troilus  adoun  right  he  him  set. 

And  shortly  to  the  point  right  for  to  gone. 
Of  al  this  werke  he  told  him  worde  and  end. 
And  said,  **  Make  thee  redy  right  anone, 
For  thou  shalt  into  Heven  bUsse  wend." 
**  Now  bliBfull  Venus,  thou  me  grace  send," 
(Quod  Troilus)  **  for  never  yet  no  dede. 
Had  I  er  now,  ne  halfendele  the  drede." 

(Quod  Pandarus)  <*  Ne  drede  thee  never  a  dele, 

For  it  shal  be  right  as  thou  wolt  desire. 

So  thrive  I,  this  night  shall  I  make  it  wele. 

Or  casten  all  the  gruel  in  the  fire." 

^  Yet  blisful  Venus  this  night  thou  me  enspire,'* 

(Quod  Troilus)  *<  as  wis  as  I  the  serve. 

And  ever  bet  and  bet  shall  till  I  sterve. 

**  And  if  I  had,  0  Venus,  ful  of  mirth, 
Aspectes  badde  of  Mars,  or  of  Satume, 
Or  thou  combuste,  or  let  were  in  my  birth. 
Thy  father  pray,  al  thilke  harme  distume 
Of  grace,  and  toat  I  glad  ayen  may  turne: 
For  love  of  him  thou  lovedst  in  the  shawe, 
I  mean  Aden,  that  with  the  bore  was  slawe. 

^  Jove  eke,  for  the  love  of  faire  Europe, 
The  which  in  forme  of  a  bulle  away  thou  fet : 
Now  help,  O  Mars,  thou  with  thy  blody  cope 
For  love  of  Cipiia,  thou  me  naught  ne  let : 
O  Phebus,  think  when  Daphne  her  selven  shet 
Under  the  barke,  and  laurer  wore  for  drede. 
Yet  for  her  love,  O  help  now  at  this  node. 

*<  Mercuric,  for  the  love  of  her  eke, 

For  which  Pallas  was  with  Aglauros  wroth, 

Now  heipe,  and  eke  Diane  I  the  beseke. 

That  this  viage  be  nat  to  the  loth: 

O  fatall  Bustren,  which  or  any  cloth 

Me  shapen  was,  my  destine  me  sponne, 

So  helpeth  to  this  werke  that  is  begonue.'* 
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(Quod  Pandarus)  **  Thou  wretched  mouses  herte. 

Art  thou  agast  so  that  she  wili  the  bitet 

Whj  do  on  tiiis  furred  cloke  on  thy  sherte, 

And  folow  me,  for  1  woi  have  the  wite : 

But  bide,  and  let  me  gon  before  alite,*' 

And  with  that  he  gan  undone  a  trappe. 

And  Troilus  he  brought  in  by  the  lappe. 

The  Sterne  winde  so  loude  gan  for  to  rout 
That  no  ynght  other  noise  might  here,  - 
And  they  that  Uuen  at  the  dore  without, 
Ful  sikeriy  they  slepten  al  yfere  : 
And  Pandarus,  with  ful  sobre  chere, 
Goth  to  the  dore  anon  withouten  letf 
There  as  they  lay,  and  softly  it  shette. 

And  as  he  came  ayen  prively 

His  neoe  awoke,  and  asketh,  '^  Who  goeth  there  f* 

**  My  owne  dere  nece,"  (quod  he)  "  it  am  I, 

Ne  wondreth  not,  ne  have  of  it  no  fere." 

And  nere  he  came,  and  said  her  in  her  eere : 

**  No  worde  for  love  of  God  I  you  besech. 

Let  no  wight  arise,  and  here  of  our  spech." 

"  What,  which  way  be  ye  comen  t  benedicite," 
(Quod  she)  <*  and  how  uuwiste  of  hem  all  t " 
'**  Here  at  this  secrete  trap  dore,"  (quod  he) 
(Quod  tho  Creseide)  "  Let  me  some  wight  cadi  :** 
<<  Eigh,  God  forbid  that  it  should  so  fall," 
(Quod  Pandarus)  **  that  ye  such  foly  wrought, 
<*  They  might  demen  thing  they  never  er  thought. 

^  It  is  nat  good  a  sloping  hound  to  wake, 
Ne  yeve  a  wight  a  cause  for  to  devine, 
Your  women  slepen  al,  I  undertake, 
So  that  for  hem  the  house  men  might  mine. 
And  slepen  woUen  till  the  Sunne  shine. 
And  whan  my  tale  is  brought  to  an  end, 
Unwist  right  as  I  came,  so  wol  I  wende. 

*<  Now  nece  mine,  ye  ehul  well  nnderstonde," 
(Quod  he)  *<  so  as  ye  women  demen  all, 
That  for  to  hold  in  love  a  man  in  honde, 
And  him  her  lefe  and  dere  herte  to  call, 
And  maken  him  an  howne  above  to  call : 
I  mene,  as  love  an  other  in  this  mene  while^ 
She  doth  her  selfe  a  shame,  and  him  a  gile. 

*  Now  whereby  that  I  tel  yon  al  this, 
Ye  wote  your  selfe,  as  wel  as  any  wight. 
How  that  your  love  al  fully  graunted  is 
To  Troilus,  the  worthiest  wight 
One  of  the  world,  and  therto  trouth  yplight. 
That  but  it  were  on  him  alone,  ye  n'old 
Him  never  falsen,  while  ye  liven  should, 

"  Now  stonte  it  thus,  that  sith  I  fro  you  went. 
This  Troilus,  right  platly  for  to  seine. 
Is  through  a  gutter  by  a  privy  went. 
Into  my  chambre  come  in  al  this  reine : 
Unwist  of  every  manor  wight  oertaine, 
Save  of  my  selfe,  as  wisely  have  I  joy, 
And  by  the  faith  I  owe  to  Priam  of  Troy. 

<*  And  he  is  come  in  such  paine  and  distresses 

That  but  if  he  be  al  fully  wood  by  this, 

He  sodainly  mote  fal  into  woodnesse. 

But  if  God  helpe  :  and  cause  why  is  this  t 

He  saith  him  tolde  is  of  a  frende  of  his. 

How  that  ye  should  loven  one,  that  hight  Horast, 

For  sorow  of  which  this  night  shai  be  his  last" 


Creseide,  which  that  al  this  wonder  herder, 
Gran  sodainly  about  her  herte  cold. 
And  with  a  sighe  she  sorowfully  answerd, 
**  Alas,  I  wende  who  so  ever  tales  told, 
My  dere  herte  woulden  me  nat  have  hold 
So  lightly  faulse :  alas  conceites  wrong. 
What  harm  they  done,  for  now  live  I  to  long. 

**  Horaste  alas,  and  blsen  Troilus, 

I  know  him  not,  God  helpe  me  so,"  (quod  abe) 

**  Alas,  what  wicked  spirits  told  him  thus. 

Now  certes,  eme,  to  morrow  and  I  him  se, 

I  shal  therof  as  full  excusen  me. 

As  ever  did  woman,  if  him  like," 

And  with  that  word  she  gan  ful  sore  sike. 

*'  0  God,"  (quod  she)  «  so  worldly  selinease 

Which  clerkes  callen  false  felicite, 

Ymedled  is  with  many  bitteniease, 

Ful  anguishoos,  than  is,  God  wote,"  (qnod  she) 

**  Condicion  of  veine  prosperite. 

For  either  joyes  comen  nat  yfere. 

Or  eles  no  wight  hath  hem  alway  here. 

**  O  brotil  wele  of  mannes  joy  unstable. 
With  what  wight  so  thou  be,  or  thoa  who  pby. 
Either  he  wote,  that  thou  joy  art  mutable. 
Or  wote  it  nat,  it  mote  ben  one  of  tway  : 
Now  if  he  wot  it  nat,  how  may  he  say, 
That  he  hath  very  joy  and  siiinesse. 
That  is  of  ignorance  aie  in  derkeneese  t 

•»  Now  if  he  wote  that  joy  is  transitory. 
As  every  joy  of  worldly  thing  mote  flee. 
Than  every  time  he  that  hath  in  memory. 
The  drede  of  losing,  maketh  him  that  he 
May  in  no  parfite  sikemesse  be : 
And  if  to  lese  his  joy,  he  set  a  mite. 
Than  semeth  it,  that  joy  is  worth  ful  lite. 

"  Wherfore  I  wol  define  in  this  matere^ 
That  truely  for  aught  I  can  espie. 
There  is  no  very  wele  in  this  world  here. 
But  O  thou  wicked  serpent  Jalousie, 
Thou  misbeleved,  and  envious  folic. 
Why  hast  thou  Troilus  made  to  me  untrist, 
That  never  yet  agilte,  that  I  wist ! " 


(Qnod  Pandarus)  **  Thus  fallen  is  this 

*<  Why  uncle  mine,"  ( quod  she)  **  who  told  him  thk^ 

And  why  doth  my  dere  herte  thus,  alas  I" 

**  Ye  wote,  ye  nece  mine,"  (quod  he)  *■  what  it  ■, 

I  hope  al  shal  we  wel,  that  is  amis, 

For  ye  may  quenche  al  this,  if  that  yon  lest. 

And  doeth  right  so,  I  hold  it  for  the  best." 

**  So  shal  I  do  to  morrow,  ywis,"  (quod  she; 
**  And  Grod  tofome,  so  that  it  shall  sufiiee :" 
**  To  morow  alas,  that  were  faire,"  (quod  he) 
**  Nay,  nay,  it  may  nat  stonden  in  this  wise: 
For  neoe  mine,  this  writen  clerkes  wise. 
That  peril  is  with  dretching  in  drawe. 
Nay  soche  abodes  ben  nat  worth  an  haws. 

"  Nece,  all  thing  hath  time  I  dare  avow, 
For  whan  a  ehunbre  a  fire  is  or  an  hal^ 
Well  more  node  is,  it  sodainly  rescow. 
Than  to  disputen  and  aske  amongee  aU, 
How  the  candle  in  the  strawe  is  fiaU : 
Ah  benedicite,  for  al  among  that  fare. 
The  harme  is  done  and  &rwel  feld^ara. 
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*  And  neee  mine,  ne  take  it  nat  a  grefe. 
If  that  ye  mffre  him  al  night  in  this  wo, 
God  beipe  me  eo,  ye  had  him  never  lefe, 
Tliat  dare  1  sain,  now  there  is  but  we  two. 
Bat  wel  I  wote  that  ye  wol  nat  so  do, 

Ye  ben  to  wise  to  done  so  great  folie^ 
To  pat  his  life  al  night  in  jeopardie." 

*  Had  I  him  never  lefe  1  By  God  I  wene, 
Ye  had  never  thing  so  lefe,"  (quod  she.) 

<*  Now  by  my  thrifte,"  ( quod  he  )  « that  shall  be  sene^ 
For  sith  ye  make  this  ensample  of  me, 
If  iefae  al  night  woold  him  in  sorow  se. 
For  al  the  treasour  in  the  tonne  of  Troie, 
I  bidde  Qod,  I  never  mote  have  joie, 

*  Now  loke  than,  if  ye  that  ben  his  love, 
Shoold  pat  his  life  id  night  in  jeopardie. 

For  thing  of  nonght :  now  by  that  God  above 
Nat  onely  this  delay  oometh  of  folie. 
Bat  of  malice,  if  that  I  should  nat  lie : 
What,  platly  and  ye  suffre  him  in  distresse. 
Ye  neither  bounte  done  ne  gentiluesse." 

(Quod  tho  Greseide)  «  WoU  ye  done  o  thing. 
And  ye  therwith  shal  stinte  al  his  disease, 
Have  here  and  here  to  him  this  blew  ring. 
For  there  is  nothing  might  him  better  plese^ 
Save  I  my  selfe,  ne  more  his  herte  apese. 
And  say,  my  dere  herte,  that  his  sorow, 
Is  ouneleaBe,  that  shal  he  sene  to  morow." 


*  A  rmg,"  (qnod  he)  '^ye  hasel  wodes  shaken. 
Ye  nece  mine,  that  ring  must  have  a  stone. 
That  might  deed  men  alive  all  maken. 

And  sacfa  a  ring  trowe  I  that  yee  have  none  : 

Disereeion  oat  of  your  heed  is  gone. 

That  fele  I  now,"  (qnod  he)  **  and  tiiat  is  routh : 

0  time  ylost,  wel  maiest  thou  cnrsen  slouth. 

*  Wote  ye  not  wel  that  noble  and  hie  oormge 
Ne  soroweth  nat,  ne  stinteth  eke  for  lite. 
Bat  if  a  foole  were  in  a  jelous  rage, 

1  n'old  setten  at  his  sorow  a  mite, 

Bat  feste  him  with  a  fewe  wordes  all  white^ 
Another  day  whan  that  I  might  him  find  ; 
Bot  this  thing  stant  al  in  another  kind. 

**  This  is  80  gentle  and  so  tender  of  herte. 
That  with  his  death  he  wol  his  sorrows  wreke. 
For  tmst  it  well,  how  sore  that  him  smart. 
He  woll  to  yon  no  jealous  wordes  speke, 
And  forthy  nece,  er  that  his  herte  breke. 
So  speke  your  selfe  to  him  of  this  matere, 
For  with  a  worde  ye  may  his  herte  stere. 

*  Now  have  I  told  what  peril  he  is  in. 
And  is  eoming  nnwist  is  to  every  wight, 
Ne  parde  harme  may  there  be  none,  ne  sin, 
I  wol  my  self  be  with  you  all  this  night. 
Ye  kno«  eke  how  it  is  your  owne  knight. 
And  that  by  right,  ye  must  upon  him  triste, 
And  I  al  prest  to  fetch  him  whan  you  liste." 

This  aecident  so  pitous  was  to  here. 
And  eke  so  like  a  sothe,  at  prime  face, 
And  Troilos  her  knight,  to  her  so  dere. 
His  prive  comming,  and  the  siker  place, 
That  though  she  did  him  as  than  a  grace, 
Considred  all  thinges  as  they  now  sU>od, 
No  wonder  is,  sens  he  did  al  for  good. 


Greseide  answerde,  '^  As  wisely  God  at  rest 
My  soule  bring,  as  me  is  for  him  wo. 
And,  eme,  y  wis,  faine  would  I  don  the  best^ 
If  that  I  Erace  had  for  to  do  so. 
But  whether  that  ye  dwell,  or  for  him  go, 
I  am,  till  God  ine  better  minde  send, 
At  dulcamon,  right  at  my  wittes  end." 

(Quod  Pandarus)  **  Ye,  nece,  wol  ye  here, 

Dulcamon  is  called  fleming  of  wretches. 

It  semeth  herd,  for  wretches  wol  nought  lore. 

For  very  slouth,  or  other  wilful!  tetches. 

This  is  said  by  hem  that  be  not  worth  two  fetches, 

But  ye  ben  wise,  and  that  ye  ban  on  bond, 

N'is  neither  harde,  ne  skilfull  to  withstond.'* 

**  Than,  eme,"  (quod  she)  ^  doeth  here  as  you  list. 

But  ere  he  come,  I  wol  i^p  first  arise. 

And  for  the  love  of  Crod,  sens  all  my  trist 

Is  on  you  two,  and  ye  beth  bothe  wise. 

So  werketh  now,  in  so  discrete  a  wise, 

That  1  honour  may  have  and  he  plesaunce, 

For  I  am  here,  al  in  your  govemaunce." 

*'  That  is  well  said,"  (quod  he)  «« my  nece  dere. 
There  good  thrifte  on  that  wise  gentill  herte. 
But  liggeth  still,  and  taketh  him  right  here. 
It  nedeth  nat  no  ferther  for  him  start. 
And  echo  of  you  easeth  other  sorowes  smart. 
For  love  of  God,  and  Venus  I  the  hery. 
For  sone  hope  I,  that  we  shall  ben  mery." 

This  Troilus  full  sone  on  knees  him  sette. 
Full  sobrely,  right  by  her  beddes  heed. 
And  in  hb  beste  wise  his  lady  grette  : 
But  lord  80  she  woxe  sodainlicbe  reed, 
Ne  though  men  should  smiten  of  her  heed. 
She  could  not  o  word  a  right  out  bring. 
So  sodainly  for  his  sodaine  coming. 

But  Pandarus,  that  so  wel  coulde  fele 

In  every  thing,  to  play  anon  began. 

And  said,  <*  Nece  se  how  this  lord  gan  knele  : 

How  for  your  trouth,  se  this  gentil  man  :" 

And  with  that  worde,  he  for  a  quishen  ran. 

And  saied,  **  Kneleth  now  while  that  thou  lest. 

There  God  your  hertes  bring  sone  at  rest." 

Gan  I  naught  sain,  for  she  bad  him  nat  rise. 

If  sorow  it  put  out  of  remembraunoe. 

Or  eles  that  she  toke  it  in  the  wise 

Of  duetie,  as  for  his  observaunce. 

But  well  find  I,  she  did  him  this  pleasaunce. 

That  she  him  kist,  although  she  siked  sore, 

And  bad  him  sit  adoun  withouten  more. 

(Quod  Pandarus)  "  Now  woll  ye  well  begin. 
Now  doth  him  sitte  downe,  good  nece  dere 
Upon  your  beddes  side,  al  there  within. 
That  ech  of  you  the  bet  may  other  here," 
And  with  that  worde  he  drew  him  to  the  fiere. 
And  toke  a  light,  and  founde  his  countenauncOf 
As  for  to  loke  upon  an  old  romaunce. 

Greseide  that  was  Troilus  lady  rights 
And  clere  stode  in  a  ground  of  sikemesse. 
All  thought  she  her  servant  and  her  knight 
Ne  should  none  untrouth  in  her  gesse  : 
That  nathelesse,  considered  his  distresse. 
And  that  love  is  in  cause  of  such  folie. 
Thus  to  him  spake  she  of  his  jelousicb 
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^  Lo,  herte  mine,  as  would  the  excellence 
Of  love,  ayenst  the  which  that  no  man  may, 
Ne  ought  eke  goodlv  maken  resistence, 
And  eke  bicause  I  felte  wel  and  say. 
Your  great  trouth,  and  service  every  day : 
And  that  your  herte  al  mine  was,  soth  to  saine. 
This  drove  me  for  to  rewe  upon  your  paine. 

*  And  your  goodnes  have  I  founden  alwav  yet. 
Of  which,  my  dere  herte,  and  al  my  knight^ 
I  thanke  it  you,  as  ferre  as  I  have  wit, 
Al  can  I  nat  as  much  as  it  were  right. 
And  I  emforth  my  conning  and  my  might 
Have,  and  aie  shai,  how  sore  that  ye  smert, 
Ben  to  you  trew  and  hole  with  all  mine  herte. 

**  And  dredelesse  that  shal  he  founden  at  preve^ 
But,  herte  mine,  what  al^this  is  to  sain 
Shall  well  be  told,  so  that  ye  nought  you  greve 
Thottffh  I  to  you  right  on  your  self  complain, 
For  there  with  meane  I  finally  the  pain. 
That  halte  your  herte  and  mine  in  heavinesse. 
Fully  to  sUUne,  and  every  wrong  redresse. 

•*  My  good  mine,  not  I,  for  why  ne  how 
That  jelousie  aUs,  that  wicked  wivere. 
Thus  causeleese  is  cropen  into  you. 
The  harme  of  which  I  would  faine  delivere : 
Alas,  that  he  all  hole  or  of  him  some  slivere 
Should  have  his  refute  in  so  digne  a  place. 
That  Jove,  him  sone  out  of  your  herte  race. 

<*  But  O  thou,  0  auctour  of  nature, 
la  this  an  honour  to  thy  dignite, 
That  folke  ungilty  suffren  here  injure, 
And  who  that  gilty  is,  al  quite  goeth  he  T 

0  were  it  lefull  for  to  plaine  of  the. 
That  undeserved  sufferest  jalousie, 

O,  that  I  would  upon  thee  plaine  and  crie. 

**  Eke  al  my  wo  is  this,  that  folke  now  usen 
To  saine  right  thus  :  ye  jalousie  is  love. 
And  would  a  bushel  of  venim  al  excusen^ 
For  that  a  grane  of  love  is  on  it  shove. 
But  that  wote  high  Jove  that  sit  above, 
If  it  be  liker  love,  hate,  or  grame. 
And  after  that  it  ought  beare  his  name. 

<*  But  oertaine  is,  some  maner  jalousie 
Is  excusable,  more  than  some  ywis, 
As  whan  cause  is,  and  some  such  Ikntasie 
With  pite  so  well  expressed  is, 
That  it  unneth  doeth  or  saith  amis. 
But  goodly  drinketh  up  al  his  distresse. 
And  that  excuse  I  for  the  gentilnesse. 

"  And  some  so  full  of  fury  is,  and  despite. 
That  it  surmouQteth  his  repression. 
Bat,  herte  mine,  ye  be  not  in  that  plite. 
That  thonke  I  God,  for  which  your  passion, 

1  will  nat  call  it  but  illusion 

Of  haboundance  of  love,  and  besie  cure. 
That  doth  your  herte  this  disease  endure. 

"  Of  whiche  I  am  sory,  but  not  wrothe. 
But  for  my  devoir  and  your  hertes  rest, 
Wban  so  you  list,  by  oi^  or  by  othe. 
By  Borte,  or  in  what  wise  so  you  lest, 
For  love  of  God,  let  preve  it  for  the  best. 
And  if  that  I  be  gilty,  do  me  die, 
AJaa,  what  might  I  more  done  or  seie." 


With  that  a  few  bright  teeres  new. 

Out  of  her  eyen  fel,  and  thus  she  seid, 

**  Now  God  thou  west,  in  thought  ne  dede  nntrew 

To  Troilus  was  never  yet  Creseid," 

With  that  her  heed  doun  in  the  bed  she  leid. 

And  with  the  shete  it  wrigh,  and  sighed  sore. 

And  held  her  pece,  nat  a  ward  spake  she  more. 

But  now  help  God,  to  quench  al  this  sorow^ 
So  hope  I  that  he  shall,  for  he  best  may. 
For  I  have  sene  of  a  full  misty  morow, 
Folowen  ful  oft  a  mery  somers  day, 
And  aflter  winter  foloweth  grene  May, 
Men  sene  all  day,  and  reden  eke  in  stories, 
That  after  sharpe  shoures  ben  victories. 

This  Troilus,  whan  he  her  wordes  herde. 

Have  ye  no  cai*e,  him  list  nat  to  slepe. 

For  it  thought  him  no  strokes  of  a  yerde 

To  here  or  see  Creseide  his  lady  wepei, 

But  well  he  felt  about  his  herte  crepe, 

For  every  teare  which  that  Creseide  astert, 

The  crampe  of  death,  to  straine  him  by  the  heite^ 

And  in  his  minde  he  gan  the  time  aecurse 
That  he  came  there,  and  that  he  was  borne. 
For  now  is  wicke  toumed  into  worse. 
And  all  that  labour  he  hath  doen  befome. 
He  wende  it  lost,  he  thought  he  nas  but  lome^ 
"  0  Pandarus,"  thought  he,  *<  alas,  thy  wile, 
Serveth  of  nought,  so  welaway  the  while." 

And  therwithall  he  hing  adoun  his  hedde. 
And  fell  on  knees,  and  sorowfully  he  sight. 
What  might  he  sain  !  he  felt  he  n'as  but  dedde. 
For  wroth  was  she  that  should  his  sorows  light : 
But  nathelesse,  whan  that  he  speaken  might. 
Than  said  he  thus, "  God  wote  that  of  this  game, 
Whan  all  is  wist,  than  am  I  not  to  blame.' 


»y 


Therwith  the  sorow  of  his  herte  shet. 
That  from  his  eyen  fell  there  nat  a  tere. 
And  every  spirite  his  vigour  in  knet, 
So  they  astonied  or  oppressed  were  : 
The  feling  of  sorrow,  or  of  his  fere. 
Or  aught  els,  fledde  were  out  of  tonne, 
A  doune  he  fell  all  sodainly  in  swoune. 

This  was  no  little  sorrow  for  to  se. 

But  all  was  husht,  and  Pandare  up  as  last, 

"  0  neoe,  peace,  or  we  be  lost "  (quod  he.) 

Bethe  nat  agas^  but  certiun  at  last. 

For  this  or  that,  he  into  bedde  him  east. 

And  saied,  '*  O  thefe,  is  this  a  mannes  herte  T* 

And  off  he  rent  all  to  his  bare  sherte. 

And  saied  <<  Nece,  but  an  ye  helpe  us  now, 

Alas,  your  owne  Troilus  is  forlome." 

*'  Ywis  so  would  I,  and  I  wist  how, 

Full  fain  "  (quod  she)  «  alas,  that  I  was  boms. 

'*  Ye,  neco,  woU  ye  puUen  out  the  thome 

That  sticketh  in  his  herte  !  "  (quod  Pandare) 

^  Say  all  foryeve,  and  stint  is  all  this  fare.*' 

"  Ye,  that  to  me  "  (quod  she)  *<full  lever  wert 
Than  aU  the  good  Uie  Sunne  about  goeth  ;" 
And  therwithall  she  swore  him  in  his  eaz«, 
^  Ywis  my  dere  herte  I  am  not  wrothe» 
Have  here  my  trouth,  and  many  other  othe^ 
Now  speake  to  me,  for  it  am  I  Creseide  :*' 
But  all  for  naught,  yet  might  he  nat 
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Tberwitii  his  poulce,  and  pauins  of  his  hondes 
They  gan  to  frote,  and  wete  his  temples  twain. 
And  to  deliver  him  fro  bitter  bondes, 
She  oft  him  kist,  and  shortly  for  to  sain, 
Him  to  rewaken  she  did  all  her  pain, 
And  at  the  last  he  gan  his  breath  to  drawe, 
And  of  his  swoogh  sone  after  that  adawe. 

And  gan  bet  minde,  and  reason  to  him  take. 
But  wonder  sore  he  was  abashed  y  wis, 
And  with  a  sigh  whan  he  gan  bet  awake 
He  sued,  **  O  mercy  Ood,  what  thing  is  this !  ** 
•*  Why  do  ye  with  your  selren  thus  amis  !" 
(Qnod  tho  Creseide)  '*  is  this  a  mans  game. 
What  Troilufl,  well  ye  do  thus  for  shame !" 

And  therwithal  her  arm  over  him  she  laied, 
And  all  foryave,  and  oftime  him  kest. 
He  thonked  her,  and  to  her  spake  and  s&ied 
As  fell  to  purpose,  for  his  hertes  rest. 
And  she  to  that  answerde  him  as  her  lest, 
And  with  her  goodly  wordes  him  disport 
She  gan  and  oft  his  sorowes  to  comfort. 

(<^od  Pandarus)  **  for  ought  I  can  aspien, 
Thia  light  nor  I  ne  serpen  here  of  naught, 
Light  is  nat  good  for  sike  folkes  eyen. 
But  for  the  love  of  Gkxi,  sens  ye  been  brought 
In  this  good  plite,  let  now  none  heyy  thought 
Been  hanged  in  the  hertes  of  you  twey, 
And  bare  the  candle  to  the  chimney." 

Soooe  after  this,  though  it  no  nede  were, 
Whan  she  soche  othes  as  her  list  devise 
Had  of  hem  take,  her  thought  tho  no  fere, 
Ne  eaose  eke  none,  to  bid  him  thens  rise  : 
Yet  lesoe  thing  than  othes  may  suflSce, 
In  many  a  case,  for  every  wight  I  gesse, 
That  loveth  well,  meaneth  but  gentilnesse. 

But  in  eiTect  she  would  wete  anon. 
Of  what  man,  and  eke  where,  and  also  why 
He  jalons  was,  sens  there  was  cause  non : 
And  eke  the  signe  that  he  toke  it  by, 
She  bade  him  Uut  to  tell  her  busily. 
Or  eles  certain  she  bare  him  on  honde. 
Thai  this  was  doen  of  malice  her  to  fonde. 

Withonten  more,  shortiv  for  to  sain 

He  most  obey  unto  his  ladies  best, 

And  for  the  laase  harme  he  must  somwhat  fain. 

He  saied  her,  whan  she  was  at  soche  a  fest. 

She  might  on  him  have  loked  at  the  lest. 

Not  I  nat  what,  all  dere  ynough  a  rishe. 

As  be  that  nedes  must  a  cause  out  fish. 

And  she  answerde,  <'  Swete,  all  were  it  so 
What  harme  was  that,  sens  I  non  evill  meane  T 
For  by  that  God  that  bought  us  bothe  two. 
In  all  mailer  thing  is  mine  entent  cleane  : 
Soch  arguments  ne  be  nat  worth  a  beane  : 
WoU  ye  the  childist  jalous  counterfete. 
Now  were  it  worthy  that  ye  were  ybete." 

Tho  Troihis  gan  sorowfully  to  sike 

Lest  she  be  wroth,  him  thought  his  herte  deide. 

And  saied,  *'  Alas,  upon  my  sorowes  sike. 

Have  mercy,  O  swete  herte  mine  Creseide  : 

And  if  that  in  tho  wordes  that  I  seide. 

Be  any  wrong,  I  woU  no  more  trespace, 

Doeth  wliat  yon  list,  I  am  all  in  your  gi-aco.** 


And  she  answerde,  **  Of  gilt  misericorde. 
That  is  to  saine,  that  I  foryeve  all  this. 
And  evermore  on  this  niglit  you  recorde. 
And  bethe  well  wai*e  ye  do  no  more  amis  :" 
*•  Nay,dere  herte  mine,  no  more''  (quodhe)  "ywis.* 
'^  And  now"  (quod  she)  *<  that  I  have  you  do  smart, 
Foryeve  it  to  me,  mine  owne  swete  herte.** 

This  Troilus  with  blisse  of  that  surprised. 
Put  all  in  Ooddes  hand,  as  he  that  ment 
Nothing  but  well,  and  sodainly  avised 
He  her  in  his  armes  fast  to  him  bent : 
And  Pandarus,  with  a  full  good  entent, 
Laied  him  to  slepe,  and  saied,  <Mf  ye  be  wise, 
Sweveneth  not  now,  lest  more  folke  arise." 

What  might  or  may  the  sely  larke  say. 
Whan  that  the  sparhauke  hath  him  in  his  fote, 
I  can  no  more,  but  of  these  ilke  tway, 
(To  whom  this  tale  sugre  be  or  sote) 
Though  I  tary  a  yeere,  sometime  I  mote. 
After  mine  aucthour  tellen  hir  gladuesse, 
As  well  as  I  have  told  hir  hevinesse. 

Creseide,  which  that  felt  her  thus  ytake, 
(As  writen  clerkes  in  hir  bokes  old) 
Right  as  an  aspen  lefe  she  gan  to  quake, 
Whan  she  him  felt  her  in  his  armes  fold : 
But  Troilus  all  hole  of  cares  cold, 
Gran  thanken  tho  the  blisfull  goddes  seven. 
Through  sondry  pains  to  bring  folk  to  Heven. 

This  Troilus  in  armes  gan  her  straine, 
And  saied  ^  Swete,  as  ever  mote  I  gone. 
Now  be  ye  caught,  here  is  but  we  twaine. 
Now  yeldeth  you,  for  other  boote  is  none  i^ 
To  that  Creseide  answerde  thus  anone, 
**  Ne  had  I  er  now,  my  swete  herte  dere. 
Been  yolde  ywis,  I  were  now  not  here." 

0  soth  is  saied,  that  healed  for  to  be 
As  of  a  fever,  or  other  great  sickuesse, 
Men  must  drinken,  as  we  often  se. 

Full  bitter  drinke  :  and  for  to  have  gladnesee 
Men  drinken  of  pain,  and  great  distresse  : 

1  meane  it  here  by,  as  for  this  aventure. 
That  through  a  pain  hath  founden  al  his  cure. 

And  now  swetnesse  semeth  far  more  swete, 
That  bittemesse  assaied  was  bifome. 
For  out  of  wo  in  blisse  now  they  flete, 
Non  soch  they  felten  sens  they  were  borne. 
Now  is  this  bet,  than  both  two  be  lome  : 
For  love  of  God,  take  every  woman  hede. 
To  werken  thus,  if  it  come  to  the  nede. 

Creseide  all  quite  from  every  drede  and  tene. 
As  she  that  just  cause  had  him  to  trist. 
Made  him  soche  feast,  it  joy  was  to  sene, 
Whan  she  his  trouth  and  clene  entent  wist : 
And  as  about  a  tree  with  many  a  twist 
Bitrent  and  writhe  the  swete  wodbinde. 
Can  echo  of  hem  in  armes  other  winde. 

And  as  the  newe  abashed  nightingale. 
That  stinteth  first,  whan  she  beginneth  sing. 
Whan  that  she  heareth  any  heerdes  tale. 
Or  in  the  hedges  any  wight  stearing, 
And  after  siker  doeth  her  voice  outring  : 
Right  so  Creseide,  whan  that  her  drede  stent, 
Opened  her  herte,  and  told  htm  her  entent. 
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And  right  as  he  th&t  seeth  his  death  yshapen^ 
And  dien  mote,  in  aught  that  he  may  geeee, 
And  sodainly  rescuoua  doeth  hem  escapen. 
And  from  his  death  is  brought  in  aikernesse  : 
For  all  this  world,  in  soche  present  gladnease, 
Was  Troilus,  and  hath  his  lady  swete  : 
With  worse  hap  God  let  us  never  mete. 

Her  armes  smal,  her  streight  hacke  and  sofb. 
Her  sides  long,  fleshy,  smooth,  and  white. 
He  gan  to  stroke,  and  good  thrift  had  full  oft, 
Her  snowisse  throte,  her  breetes  round  and  lite : 
Thus  in  this  Heaven  he  gan  him  to  delite, 
And  therwithall  a  thousand  times  her  kisty 
That  what  to  doen  for  joy  unneth  he  wist. 

Than  saied  he  thus,  ^  0  Love,  0  Charite, 
Thy  mother  eke,  Citheria  the  swete, 
That  after  thy  selfe,  next  heried  be  she 
Venus  I  meane,  the  well  willy  planete  t 
And  next  that,  Imeneus  I  thee  grete, 
For  never  man  was  to  you  goddes  hold. 
As  I,  which  ye  have  brought  fro  cares  cold. 

''  Benigne  Love,  thoo  holy  bond  of  thingen. 
Who  so  woU  grace,  and  liist  thee  not  honouren, 
Lo,  his  desire  woU  fly  withouten  wingen. 
For  n 'oldest  thou  of  bounte  hem  socouren 
That  serven  best,  and  most  alway  labouren. 
Yet  were  all  lost,  that  dare  I  well  sain  certes, 
But  if  thy  grace  passed  our  desertes. 

**  And  for  thou  me,  that  lest  thonke  ooud  deserve 
Of  them  that  nombred  been  unto  thy  grace. 
Hast  holpeu,  there*  I  likely  was  to  sterve, 
And  me  bestowed  in  so  high  a  place. 
That  thilke  boundes  may  no  blisse  surpaoe, 
I  can  no  more,  but  laude  and  reverence 
Be  to  thy  bounte  and  thine  excellence." 

And  therwithall  Creseide  anon  he  kist, 

Of  whiche  certain  she  felt  no  disease, 

And  thus  saied  he,  <*  Now  would  God  I  wist. 

Mine  herte  swete,  how  I  you  best  might  please  : 

What  man  "  ^quod  he)  **  was  ever  thus  at  ease. 

As  I  1  On  which  the  fairest,  and  the  best 

That  ever  I  seie,  deiueth  her  to  rest. 

"  Here  ma^  men  seen  that  mercy  passeth  right. 

The  experience  of  that  b  felt  in  me, 

That  am  unworthy  to  so  swete  a  wight. 

But  herte  mine,  of  your  benignite 

So  thinke,  that  though  I  unworthy  be, 

Yet  mote  I  nede  amenden  in  some  wise. 

Right  through  the  vertue  of  your  hie  service. 

**  And  for  the  love  of  God,  my  lady  dere, 
Sith  he  hath  wrought  me  for  I  shal  you  serve, 
Ah  thus  I  meane  :  well  ye  be  my  fere. 
To  do  me  live,  if  that  you  list,  or  sterve  : 
So  teaclieth  me,  how  Uiat  I  may  deserve. 
Your  thouk,  so  that  I  through  mine  ignoraunce, 
Ne  doe  nothing  that  you  be  displeasaunce. 

*  For  certes,  freshe  and  womanliohe  wife. 

This  dare  I  say,  that  trouth  and  diligence. 

That  shall  ye  finden  in  me  all  my  life, 

Ne  I  woU  not  certain  breaken  your  defence. 

And  if  I  doe,  present  or  in  absence. 

Fur  love  of  God,  let  slea  me  with  the  dede, 

if  that  it  like  onto  your  womanhede." 
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**  Ywis  "  (quod  she)  **  mine  owne  hertes  lust. 
My  ground  of  ease,  and  al  mine  herte  dere, 
Graunt  mercy,  for  on  that  is  all  my  trust : 
But  let  us  fall  away  fro  this  malere. 
For  it  sufiSseth,  this  that  said  is  here. 
And  at  o  worde,  without  repentaunce. 
Welcome  my  knight,  my  peace,  my  snflliwiBnim.' 

Of  hir  delite  or  joies,  one  of  the  least 
Were  impossible  to  my  wit  to  say, 
But  judgeth  ye  that  have  been  at  the  feast 
Of  soche  gladnesse,  if  that  him  list  play  i 
I  can  no  more  but  thus,  these  ilke  tway. 
That  night  betwixen  drede  and  sikemessei, 
Felten  in  love  the  greate  worthineese. 


0  blisfuU  night,  of  hem  so  long  isouglht. 
How  blithe  onto  hem  bothe  two  thou  were  t 
Why  ne  had  I  soch  feast  with  my  soule  ybougfat  t 
Ye,  or  but  the  least  joy  that  was  there  I 

Away  thou  foule  daunger  and  thou  fere, 
And  let  him  in  this  Heaven  blisse  dwell. 
That  is  so  high,  that  all  ne  can  I  tdL 

But  soih  is,  though  I  cannot  tellen  all. 
As  can  mine  aucthour  of  his  excellenee. 
Yet  liave  I  saied,  and  God  tofome  shall^ 
In  every  thing  all  hooly  his  sentence  : 
And  if  that  1,  at  loves  reverence. 
Have  any  worde  in  eched  for  the  best, 
Doeth  therwithall  right  as  your  selven  lesL 

For  my  wordes  here,  and  every  part, 

1  speake  hem  all  under  correction 
Of  you  that  feling  have  in  loves  art, 
And  put  it  all  in  your  discrecion. 
To  encrease  or  naake  diminicion 

Of  my  language,  and  that  I  you  beseedi. 
But  now  to  purpose  of  my  rather  speech. 

These  ilke  two  that  ben  in  armes  laft. 

So  lothe  to  hem  a  sender  gon  it  were. 

That  echo  from  other  weudeu  been  biraft. 

Or  eles  lo,  this  was  her  moste  fere. 

That  all  this  thing  but  nice  dreames  were. 

For  which  fun  oft  eche  of  hem  saied,  **  O  swete^ 

Clepe  I  you  thus,  or  els  doe  I  it  mete." 

And  lord  so  he  gan  goodly  on  her  se. 
That  never  his  loke  ne  blent  from  her  &ce, 
And  saied,  **  0  my  dere  herte,  may  it  be 
That  it  be  soth,  that  ye  beene  in  this  place  !  '* 
**  Ye  herte  mine,  God  thanke  I  of  his  pace.** 
(Quod  tlio  Creseide)  and  therwithall  him  kist. 
That  where  her  spirite  was,  for  joy  she  n'ist. 

This  Troilus  full  often  her  eyen  two 

Gan  for  to  kisse,  and  saied  :  **  O  eyen  dere^ 

It  weren  ye  that  wrought  me  soche  wo. 

Ye  humble  nettes  of  my  ladjr  dere  : 

Tho  there  be  mercy  written  in  your  eherc^ 

God  wote  the  text  full  harde  is  for  to  find. 

How  coud  ye  withouten  bonde  me  bind !  * 

Therwith  he  gan  her  fast  in  armes  take^ 
And  well  an  hundred  times  gan  he  sike. 
Not  such  sorrowfull  sighes  as  men  make 
For  wo,  or  eles  whan  Uiat  felke  be  sike  : 
But  easie  sighes,  soche  as  been  to  like^ 
That  shewea  his  affection  within. 
Of  soche  manor  sighes  could  he  not  Uin. 
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Sone  after  this,  they  spake  of  Bondry  things 
Ab  fell  to  pnrpoee  of  this  aventure, 
And  plaijng  enterchaungeden  hir  ringSy 
Of  whidi  I  can  not  tellen  no  scripture, 
Bot  well  I  wot,  a  broche  of  gold  and  azure, 
In  which  a  mbbie  set  was  like  an  herte, 
Greaeide  him  yave,  and  stacke  it  on  his  sherte* 

Lord,  trowe  ye  that  a  coveitous  wretch, 

That  blameth  love,  and  halte  of  it  dispite. 

That  of  tho  pens  that  he  can  mnckre  and  ketch 

£ver  yet  yave  to  him  soche  delite, 

As  is  in  love,  in  o  poinct  in  some  plite  : 

Nay  doabtelesse,  for  al  so  God  me  save 

So  parfiie  joie  may  no  nigard  hare. 

They  woll  aty  yes,  but  lord  so  they  lie, 
Tho  bosie  wretches  full  of  wo  and  drede, 
That  eallen  Ioyo  a  woodnesse  of  follie, 
Bot  it  shall  fall  hem,  as  I  shall  you  rede ; 
They  shal  forgon  the  white  and  eke  the  rede. 
And  live  in  wo,  there  God  yeve  hem  mischaunoe, 
And  erezy  lover  in  his  trouth  avaunce. 

As  woold  God  tho  wretches  that  despise 

Serviee  of  lore  had  eares  also  long 

As  had  Mida,  full  of  oovetise. 

And  thereto  dronken  had  as  hotte  and  strong 

As  Cresns  did,  for  his  affectes  wronge 

To  teachen  hem,  that  they  been  in  the  yioe, 

And  loTors  not,  although  they  hold  hem  nice. 

These  like  two,  of  whom  that  I  you  say. 
Whan  that  hir  hertes  well  assured  were, 
Tho  gonnen  they  to  speake  and  to  play. 
And  eke  rehearcen  how,  whan,  and  where 
They  knewe  first,  and  every  wo  or  fere 
That  passed  was,  but  all  such  heavinesse, 
1  thonke  it  God,  was  toumed  to  gladnesse. 

And  erermore,  whan  that  hem  fell  to  speake 

Of  any  thing  of  soche  a  time  agone, 

With  kisrinj;  aU  that  tale  should  breake. 

And  CaUen  into  a  new  joy  anone. 

And  didden  all  hir  might,  sens  they  were  one 

For  to  recoveren  blisse,  and  been  at  ease. 

And  praised  wo  with  joyes  oounterpaise. 

Reason  woll  not  that  I  speake  of  slepe, 
F<Mr  it  acoordeth  not  to  my  mattere, 
God  wote  they  toke  of  it  full  little  kepe. 
Bat  teat  this  night  that  was  to  hem  so  dere 
Ne  should  in  raine  escape  in  no  manere. 
It  was  biwt  in  joy  and  businesse, 
Of  all  that  Bonneth  unto  gentilnesse. 

Bat  whao  the  cock,  commune  astrologer, 
Gan  on  his  brest  to  beate,  and  after  crowa, 
And  Lacifer,  the  dales  messanger, 
Gan  to  rise,  and  out  his  beamee  throwe. 
And  estwanl  rose,  to  him  that  could  it  know, 
Fortana  maior,  than  anone  Creseide 
With  herte  sore,  to  Troilus  thus  seide : 

*  Mine  hertes  life,  my  trust,  all  my  pleasaunce. 

That  I  was  borne  alas,  that  me  is  wo. 

That  day  of  us  mote  make  disceyeraunce. 

For  time  it  is  to  rise,  and  hence  go. 

Or  elea  I  am  lost  for  ever  mo ; 

O  night  alas,  why  n'ilt  thou  over  ns  hove, 

As  long  as  whan  Alemena  lay  by  Jove. 


^  0  blacke  night,  as  folke  in  boke  rede. 
That  shapen  art  by  God,  this  world  to  hide 
At  certain  times,  with  thy  derke  wede,   ' 
That  under  that  men  might  in  rest  abide, 
Wei  oughten  beasts  to  plain,  and  folke  to  chide 
That  there  as  day  with  labor  would  us  brest 
That  thou  thus  flieth,  and  deinest  us  not  rest. 

'^  Thou  doest  alas,  to  shortly  thine  office. 
Thou  rakle  night,  there  Gk)d  maker  of  kinde, 
Thee  for  thine  hast,  and  thine  unkind  vice, 
So  fast  aie  to  our  hemisperie  binde. 
That  nevermore  under  the  ground  thou  wind. 
For  now  for  thou  so  highest  out  of  Troie, 
Have  I  forgone  thus  hiMtely  my  joie." 

This  Troilus,  that  with  tho  wordes  felt. 
As  thought  him  tho,  for  pitous  distresse 
The  blo^ie  teares  from  his  herte  melt. 
As  he  that  yet  never  soche  hevinesse, 
Assaied  had,  out  of  so  great  gladnesse, 
Cran  therewithal!  Creseide  hb  lady  dere 
In  armes  strain,  and  hold  in  lovely  manere. 

^  O  emell  day,  accuser  of  the  joy 

That  night  and  love  have  stole,  and  fast  ywrien, 

Accursed  be  thy  coming  into  Troie, 

For  every  bowre  hath  one  of  thy  bright  eyen : 

Envious  day,  what  list  thee  so  to  spieil. 

What  hast  thou  lost,  why  seekest  thou  this  place  f 

There  God  thy  light  so  quench  for  his  grace. 

**  Alas,  what  have  these  lovers  thee  agilt  T 
Dispitous  day,  thine  be  the  paine  of  Hell, 
For  many  a  lover  hast  thou  slain,  and  wilt. 
Thy  poring  in  woll  no  where  let  hem  dwell : 
What  profrest  thou  thy  light  here  for  to  sell  I 
Go  sell  it  hem  that  smale  scales  grave. 
We  woll  thee  not,  us  ned6th  no  day  have." 

And  eke  the  sonne  Titan  gan  he  chide, 

And  said,  *'  O  foole,  well  may  men  tliee  dispise, 

That  hast  all  night  the  dawning  by  thy  side. 

And  sufferest  her  so  sone  up  fro  thee  rise. 

For  to  disease  us  lovers  in  this  wise : 

What  hold  your  bed  ihefe,  thou  and  thy  morow, 

I  bid  God  so  yeve  you  bothe  sorow." 

Therwith  ful  sore  he  sighed,  and  thus  he  seide 
**  My  lady  right,  and  of  my  weale  or  wo 
The  well  and  roote,  O  goodly  mine  Creseide, 
And  shall  I  rise  alas,  and  shall  I  so  ! 
Now  fele  I  that  mine  herte  mote  a  two  ; 
And  how  should  I  my  life  an  houre  save. 
Sens  that  with  you  is  all  the  life  I  have ! 

^  What  shall  I  doen  1    For  certes  I  n'ot  how 
Ne  whan  alas,  I  shall  the  time  see 
That  in  this  plite  I  may  been  eft  with  you. 
And  of  my  life  God  wote  how  shall  that  be. 
Sens  that  desire  right  now  so  biteth  me. 
That  I  am  dedde  anon,  but  I  retoume. 
How  should  I  long  alas,  fro  you  sojounie  T 

^  But  nathelesse,  mine  owne  lady  bright, 

Were  it  so  that  I  wist  utterly^ 

That  your  humble  servaunt  and  your  knight 

Were  in  your  herte  yset  so  fermely, 

As  ye  in  mine  :  the  which  truely 

Me  leaver  were  than  these  worlds  twaine. 

Yet  should  1  bet  enduren  all  my  paine.' 
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To  that  Creseide  answerde  right  anon. 
And  with  a  sigh  she  saied,  '<  O  herte  dere. 
The  game  ywis  so  ferfotth  now  is  gon. 
The  first  shal  Phebus  fallen  from  the  sphere^ 
And  everiche  egle  been  the  dovves  fere. 
And  every  rooke  out  of  his  place  sterte, 
£r  Troilus  go  out  of  Creseides  herte. 

"  Ye  been  so  depe  within  mine  herte  graye. 

That  tho  I  would  it  turn  out  of  my  thought^ 

As  wisely  yeray  God  my  soule  save. 

To  dien  m  the  pain,  I  could  nought : 

And  for  the  love  of  God^  that  us  hath  wroughti 

Let  in  your  brain  none  other  fantasie 

So  crepen,  that  it  cause  me  to  die. 

**  And  that  ye  me  would  have  as  fiist  in  mind. 
As  I  have  you,  that  would  I  you  beseche  : 
And  if  I  wist  sothly  that  to  find 
God  might  not  apoint  my  joies  to  ech. 
But  herte  mine,  witliouten  more  spech, 
Bethe  to  me  true,  or  else  were  it  routh. 
For  I  am  thine,  by  God  and  by  my  trouth. 

**  Bethe  glad  forthy,  and  live  m  sikemesse. 
Thus  saied  I  never  er  this,  ne  shall  to  mo, 
And  if  to  you  it  were  a  great  gladnesse, 
To  toume  ayen  sone  after  that  ye  go. 
As  faine  would  I  as  ve,  it  were  so. 
As  wisely  God  mine  herie  bring  to  reste : " 
And  him  in  armes  toke,  and  ofte  keste. 

Ayenst  his  will,  sithe  it  mote  nodes  bee. 
This  Troilus  up  rose  and  fast  him  cled. 
And  in  his  armes  toke  his  ladie  free, 
An  hundred  times,  and  on  his  way  him  sped. 
And  with  soche  wordes,  as  his  hei*te  bled, 
He  saied  :  "  Fare  well  my  dere  herte  swete. 
That  God  us  graunt  sound  and  sone  to  mete." 

To  which  no  word  for  sorow  she  answerd, 

So  sore  gan  his  parting  her  distrain, 

And  Troilus  unto  his  paleis  ferd. 

As  wo  be^on  as  she  was  soth  to  sain. 

So  hard  him  wrong  of  sharp  desire  the  pain, 

For  to  been  efte  there  he  was  in  pleasaunce. 

That  it  may  never  out  of  his  remembraunoe, 

Retoumed  to  his  roiall  paleis  sone. 

He  soft  unto  his  bedde  gan  for  to  sinke 

To  slope  long,  as  he  was  wont  to  doen. 

But  all  for  naught,  he  may  well  ligge  and  winke, 

But  slope  may  there  none  in  his  herte  sinke, 

Thinking  how  she,  for  whom  desire  him  brend, 

A  thousand  folde  was  worth  more  than  he  wend. 

And  in  his  thought,  gan  up  and  doun  to  wind 

Her  wordes  all.  and  every  countenaunce, 

And  fermely  impressen  in  his  mind 

The  lest  pointe  that  to  him  was  pleasaunce. 

And  verely  of  thilke  remembraunoe. 

Desire  al  newe  him  breude,  and  lust  to  brede, 

Gan  more  than  erst,  and  yet  toke  he  none  hede. 

Creseide  also,  right  in  the  same  wise. 

Of  Troilus  gan  in  her  herte  shet 

His  worthinesse,  his  lust,  hb  dedes  wise. 

His  gentilnesse,  and  how  she  with  him  met ; 

Thonking  love,  he  so  well  her  beset. 

Desiring  oft  to  have  her  herte  dere, 

in  soche  a  place  as  she  durst  make  him  cbsre. 


Pandare  a  morow,  which  that  commen 

Unto  his  nece,  gan  her  faire  to  grete. 

And  saied,  **  All  this  night  so  rained  it  alasy 

That  all  my  drede  is,  tlutt  ye,  nece  swete, 

Hav6  little  leiser  had  to  slope  and  mete  : 

Al  this  night "  (quod  he)  ^  hath  rain  so  do  me  waks^ 

That  some  of  us  I  trowe  hir  heddes  ake," 

And  nere  he  came  and  said,  "  How  stant  it  now 
This  merie  morow,  nece,  how  can  ye  fture  !** 
Creseide  answerde,  **  Never  the  bet  for  you, 
Foxe  that  ye  been,  God  yeve  your  herte  care, 
God  helpe  me  so,  ye  caused  all  this  fare, 
Trowe  I,"  (quod  she)  **  for  all  your  wordes  white^ 

0  who  so  seeth  you,  knoweth  you  full  lite." 

With  that  she  gan  her  face  for  to  wrie. 
With  the  shete,  and  woxe  for  shame  aU  redde^ 
And  Pandarus  gan  under  for  to  prie. 
And  saied  **  Nece,  if  that  I  shall  been  dedde. 
Have  here  a  sword,  and  smiteth  of  my  hedde :" 
With  that  his  arme  all  sodainly  he  thrist 
Under  her  necke,  and  at  the  last  her  kist 

1  passe  all  that,  which  chargeth  naught  to  say. 
What,  God  foryave  his  death,  and  she  also 
Foryave  :  and  with  her  uncle  gan  to  play, 
For  other  cause  was  there  none  than  so : 
But  of  this  thing  right  to  the  effect  to  go. 
Whan  time  was,  home  to  her  house  she  wen^ 
And  Pandarus  hath  fully  his  entent. 

Now  toume  we  ayen  to  Troilus, 

That  restelesse  full  long  a  bedde  lay, 

And  prively  sent  after  Pandarus, 

To  him  to  come  in  all  the  bast  he  may. 

He  come  anon,  not  ones  saied  he  nay. 

And  Troilus  full  soberly  he  grete. 

And  doune  upon  the  beddes  side  him  sete. 

This  Troilus  with  all  thaffectioun 
Of  friendly  love,  that  herte  may  devise^ 
To  Pandarus  on  his  knees  fill  adoun  : 
And  er  that  he  would  of  the  place  arise. 
He  gan  him  thanken  on  his  beste  wise, 
An  hundred  time  he  gan  the  time  blesse. 
That  he  was  bom,  to  bring  him  firo  distresse. 

He  said,  ^  0  frend  of  friends,  the  alderbest 

That  ever  was,  the  sothe  for  to  tell. 

Thou  hast  in  Heaven  ybrought  my  soul  at  res^ 

Fro  Phlegeton  the  firie  flood  of  Hell, 

That  though  I  might  a  thousand  times  adi 

Upon  a  day  my  life  in  thy  service, 

It  might  not  a  mote  in  that  suffice. 

"  The  Sonne,  which  that  all  the  world  may  as^ 
Sawe  never  yet,  my  life  Uiat  dare  I  leie^ 
So  joly,  faire,  and  goodly,  as  is  she 
Whose  I  am  all,  and  shall  till  that  I  deie, 
And  that  I  thus  am  hers,  dare  I  seie. 
That  thanked  be  the  high  worthinesse 
Of  love,  and  eke  thy  kiude  businease. 

**  Thus  hast  thou  me  no  little  thing  iyere, 

For  why  to  thee  obliged  be  for  aie. 

My  life,  and  why !  for  through  thine  helpe  T  live    , 

Or  els  dedde  had  I  been  ago  many  a  day  :**  { 

And  with  that  worde  doun  in  his  bed  he  lay,  i 

And  Pandarus  full  soberly  him  herde,  | 

Till  all  was  said,  and  than  he  him  answerde. 
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"  Mj  dere  frende^  if  I  have  doen  fur  thee. 
In  MDy  case,  God  wote  it  is  me  lefe. 
And  am  as  glad  as  man  may  of  it  be, 
God  helpe  me  so,  bat  take  now  not  agrife. 
That  I  shall  saioe,  beware  of  this  mischiefe^ 
That  ther  as  now  thoa  broght  art  to  thy  blis. 
That  thou  thy  selfe  ue  cause  it  not  to  mis. 

**  For  of  fortunes  sharpe  adversitey 

The  worst  kind  of  infortune  is  this, 

A  man  that  hath  been  in  prosperite, 

And  it  remember,  whan  it  passed  is. 

Thou  art  wise  inough,  forthy,  doe  not  amis, 

Be  not  to  rskell,  though  thou  sit  warme, 

For  if  thou  be,  certain  it  woU  thee  harme. 

"  Thou  art  at  ease,  and  hold  thee  well  therin. 
For  al  so  sure  as  redde  is  every  fire, 
As  great  a  crafle  is  to  kepe  well  as  win. 
Bridle  alway  well  thy  speach  and  thy  desire, 
For  worldly  joy  holdeth  not  by  a  wire, 
j  That  preveth  well,  it  breet  alday  so  ofte, 
Forthy  neede  is  to  werken  with  it  softe.'* 

(Qnod  Troilus)  **  I  hope,  and  God  to  feme. 
My  dere  frende,  that  I  shall  so  me  here, 
That  in  my  gift  there  shall  nothing  been  lomsy 
Ne  I  mil  not  rakle,  as  for  to  greven  here  ; 
It  needeth  not  this  matter  often  tere, 
Pcir  wistest  thou  minc^herte  wel  Pandare, 
God  wote  of  this  thou  wouldest  lite  care/' 

Tho  gan  he  tell  him  of  his  glad  night, 
And  whereof  first  his  herte  dradde,  and  how. 
And  saied  **  Frende,  as  I  am  true  knight^ 
And  by  thai  faith  I  owe  to  God  and  you, 
I  had  it  never  halfe  so  bote  as  now, 
And  aie  the  more  that  desire  me  biteth 
To  love  her  best^  the  more  it  me  deliteth. 

"  I  n*ot  my  selfe  not  wisely,  what  it  is^ 
But  nowe  I  feele  a  new  qualite, 
Ye  all  another  than  I  did  er  this  :" 
Pandare  answerd  and  saied  thus,  **  that  he 
That  ones  may  in  Heaven  blisse  be, 
Ue  feeleth  other  waies  dare  I  lay, 
Than  thilke  time  he  first  heard  of  it  say." 

This  is  a  words  for  all,  that  Troilus 
Was  never  ful  to  speke  of  this  matere, 
;  And  for  to  praisen  unto  Pandarus 
The  bonnte  of  his  right  lady  dere, 
I   And  Pandarus  to  thanke,  and  maken  ohere^ 
I  This  tale  was  aie  span  newe  to  begin, 
j  Til  that  the  tale  departed  hem  a  twinne. 

[  Scone  after  this,  for  that  fortune  it  would. 
Yeomen  was  the  blisfuil  time  swete. 
That  Troilus  was  warned,  that  he  should, 
There  he  was  erst,  Creseide  his  lady  mete  : 
F«r  which  he  felt  his  herte  in  ioy  flete, 
'   And  fiuthfully  gan  all  the  goodes  hery, 
I   And  let  see  now,  if  that  he  can  be  mery^ 

J   And  holden  was  the  forme,  and  al  the  glse 

I   Of  her  comming,  and  of  his  also. 
As  it  was  erst,  which  nedeth  nought  devise, 
b«it  plainly  to  theffeot  right  for  to  go  : 
In  jvy  and  surete  Pandarus  hem  two 
Abcddtt  brought,  whan  hem  b<»th  lest. 
And  thus  they  ben  in  quiet  and  in  rest. 


Naught  nedeth  it  to  yon  sith  they  ben  met 
To  aske  at  me,  if  that  they  blithe  were, 
For  if  it  erst  was  well,  tho  was  it  bet 
A  thousand  folde,  this  nedeth  not  enquere  t 
A  go  was  every  sorow  and  every  fere. 
And  both  ywis  they  had,  and  so  they  wend. 
As  much  joy  as  herte  may  comprehend. 

«  This  n'is  na  litel  thing  of  for  to  sey. 
This  passeth  every  wit  for  to  devise. 
For  echo  of  hem  gan  others  lust  obey, 
Felicite,  which  that  these  elerkes  wise 
Commenden  so,  ne  may  no  here  suffise, 
This  joy  ne  may  not  ywritten  be  with  inke. 
This  passeth  al  that  herte  may  bethinke. 

But  cruel  day,  so  welaway  the  stound, 
Gan  for  to  aproche,  as  they  by  signes  knew. 
For  which  hem  thought  felen  dethes  wound. 
So  wo  was  hem,  that  ohaungen  gan  hir  hew 
And  day  they  gonnen  to  dispise  id  new, 
Oslling  it  traitour,  envious  and  worse^ 
And  bitterly  the  daies  light  they  corse. 

(Quod  Troilus)  **  Alas,  now  am  I  ware 
That  Pirous,  and  tho  swifte  stedes  thre, 
Which  that  drawen  forth  the  Sunnes  chare, 
Han  gon  some  by  pathe  in  dispite  of  me. 
And  maketh  it  so  sons  day  to  be. 
And  for  the  Sunne  him  hasten  thus  to  riss^ 
Ne  shall  I  never  don  him  sacrifice." 

But  nedes  day  departe  hem  must  sone. 

And  whan  hir  speech  done  was,  and  hir  chere^ 

They  twin  anon,  as  they  were  wont  to  done^ 

And  setten  time  of  meting  eft  yfere : 

And  many  a  night  they  wrought  in  this  manors 

And  thus  fortune  a  time  ladde  in  joie 

Greseide,  and  eke  this  kinges  son  of  Troie. 

In  suffisaunoe,  In  blisse,  and  in  singings^ 
This  Troilus  gan  all  his  life  to  lede, 
He  spendeth,  justeth,  and  maketh  feestings, 
He  geveth  freely  oft,  and  chaungeth  wede. 
He  helde  about  him  alway  out  of  drede 
A  world  of  folke,  as  come  him  well  of  kind. 
The  freshest  and  the  best  he  coulde  find. 

That  such  a  voice  was  of  him,  and  a  steven. 
Throughout  the  world,  of  honour  and  largesse, 
That  it  up  ronge  unto  the  yate  of  Heven, 
And  as  in  love  he  was  in  such  gladnesse. 
That  in  his  herte  he  demed,  as  I  gesse. 
That  there  n'is  lover  in  this  world  at  ease. 
So  wel  as  he,  and  thus  gan  love  him  please. 

The  goodlihede  or  beaute,  which  the  kind, 

In  any  other  lady  had  ysette, 

CSan  not  the  mountenaunce  of  a  gnat  unbind. 

About  his  herte,  of  al  Greseides  nette : 

He  was  so  narow  ymasked,  and  yknette. 

That  is  undon  in  any  maner  side, 

That  n'il  nat  ben,  for  ought  that  may  betide. 

And  by  the  bond  full  ofte  he  would  take 
This  Pandarus,  and  into  gardin  lede. 
And  such  a  feeist,  and  such  a  proceese  make 
Him  of  Creseide,  and  of  her  woraanhede. 
And  of  her  beaute,  that  withouten  drede. 
It  was  an  Heven  his  wordes  for  to  here. 
And  than  he  woulde  sing  in  this  manere  : 
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**  Love,  that  of  erth  and  sea  hath  governaunce, 
Love,  tiiat  his  heestes  hath  in  Heven  hie. 
Love,  that  with  an  holaome  aliaunce, 
Halte  people  joyued,  as  him  list  hem  gie^ 
Love,  that  knitteth  law  and  companie, 
And  couples  doth  in  vertue  for  to  dwell, 
Binde  this  accord,  that  1  have  told  and  tell. 

*<That,  that  the  world  with  faith,  which  that  isstaUey 

Diveraeth  so  hia  staundes  according. 

That  elements  that  bethe  discordable, 

Holden  a  bonde,  perpetually  daring. 

That  Phebus  mote  his  rosy  day  forUi  bring. 

And  that  the  Mone  hath  lordship  over  the  nights^ 

Al  this  doeth  Love^  aie  heried  be  his  mights. 

**  That,  that  the  sea,  that  greedy  is  to  flowen, 
Constraineth  to  a  certaine  ende  so 
His  floodes,  that  so  fiercely  they  ne  growen 
To  drenchen  earth  and  all  for  evermo. 
And  if  that  Love  aught  let  hia  bridle  go, 
All  that  now  loveth  asunder  should  lepe. 
And  lost  were  all,  that  Love  halt  now  to  hope. 

*  So  would  to  Grod,  that  authour  is  of  kind. 
That  with  his  bond.  Love  of  his  vertue  list 
To  searchen  hertee  all,  and  fast  bind, 
That  from  his  bond  no  wight  the  wey  out  wis^ 
And  hertes  cold,  hem  would  I  that  hem  twist. 
To  maken  hem  love,  and  that  list  hem  aie  rew 
()n  hertes  sore,  and  keep  hem  that  ben  trew." 

In  all  needes  for  the  townes  werre 
He  was,  and  aye  the  first  in  armes  dight. 
And  oertainely,  but  if  that  bookes  erre, 
Save  Hector,  most  ydradde  of  any  wight, 
And  this  encrease  of  hardinesse  and  might 
Come  him  of  love^  his  ladies  thanke  to  win. 
That  altered  his  spirit  so  within. 

In  time  of  truce  on  hauking  would  he  ride, 

Or  els  hunt  bore,  beare,  or  lioun, 

The  small  beastes  let  he  gon  beside. 

And  whan  that  he  come  riding  into  the  toun. 

Full  oft  his  lady  fi-om  her  window  doun, 

As  fresh  as  faucon,  comen  out  of  mue. 

Full  redely  was  him  goodly  to  salue. 

And  most  of  love  and  vertue  was  his  speech. 
And  in  dispite  had  all  wretchednesse. 
And  doubtiesse  no  need  was  him  beseech 
To  honoui*en  hem  that  had  worthinesse, 
And  easen  hem  that  weren  in  distreese, 
And  glad  was  he,  if  any  wight  well  ferde 
That  lover  was,  whan  he  it  wist  or  herde. 

For  sooth  to  saine,  he  lost  held  eveiy  wight, 
But  if  he  were  in  Loves  high  serviae, 
[  mesne  folke  that  aught  it  ben  of  right. 
And  over  all  this,  so  well  could  he  devise 
Of  sentement,  and  in  so  uncouth  wise 
All  his,  array,  that  every  lover  thought. 
That  ai  was  wel,  what  so  he  said  or  wrought. 

4nd  though  that  he  be  come  of  blood  roiall. 
Him  list  of  pride  at  no  wight  for  to  chaoe, 
Benigne  he  was  to  ech  in  generall. 
For  which  he  gate  him  thank  in  everyplace : 
Thus  wolde  Love,  yheried  by  his  gprace, 
That  pride,  and  ire,  envie,  and  avarice, 
I  [e  gan  to  flie,  and  every  other  vice« 


Thou  lady  bright,  the  doughter  of  Diane, 
Thy  blind  and  winged  son  eke  dan  Cupide, 
Ye  sustren  nine  eke,  that  by  Helioone 
In  hill  Pemaso,  listen  for  to  abide. 
That  ye  thus  ferre  han  deined  me  to  gide, 
I  can  no  more,  but  sens  that  ye  woU  wend. 
Ye  heried  ben  for  aye  withoaten  end* 

Through  you  have  I  said  fully  in  my  song 

Theffect  and  joy  of  Troilus  servise. 

All  be  that  there  was  some  disease  among^ 

As  mine  authour  listeth  to  devise. 

My  thirde  booke  now  end  I  in  this  wise. 

And  Troilus  in  lust  and  in  quiete. 

Is  with  Greseide  his  owne  herte  swete. 
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But  all  too  little,  welaway  the  while 

Lasteth  such  joy,  ythonked  bee  Fortune, 

That  seemeth  truest,  whan  she  woU  begiie. 

And  can  to  fooles  her  songe  entune, 

That  she  hem  hent,  that  blent,  traitor  eommune  i 

And  whan  a  wight  is  from  her  whele  vthrow. 

Than  laugheth  she,  and  m^eth  him  tne  mowe. 

From  Troilus  she  gan  her  bright  Cmo 
Away  to  writhe,  and  tooke  of  him  none  hede, 
And  cast  him  clene  oat  of  his  ladies  grace, 
And  on  her  whele  she  set  up  Diomede, 
For  which  mine  herte  right  now  ginneth  blede, 
And  now  my  pen  alas,  with  which  I  write, 
Quaketh  for  drede  of  that  I  must  endita. 

For  how  Greseide  TroUus  forsooke. 

Or  at  the  least,  how  that  she  was  unkind. 

Mote  henceforth  ben  matter  of  my  booke. 

As  writen  folk  through  which  it  is  in  mind, 

Alas,  that  they  should  ever  cause  find 

To  speake  her  harme,  and  if  they  on  her  lie, 

Ywis  hemselfe  should  have  the  villanie. 

O  ye  Herines,  nightes  doughters  three. 
That  endelesse  complaine  ever  in  paine, 
Megera,  Alecto,  and  eke  Tesiphonee, 
Thou  cruell  Mars  eke,  fiither  of  Qnirine^ 
This  ilke  fourth  booke  helpe  me  to  fine. 
So  that  the  loos,  and  love,  and  life  yfexe 
Of  TroUus  be  fully  shewed  here. 


DfCIPIT  LIBER  QUABTUa 


LiGOiNO  in  host,  as  I  have  said  ere  thi% 
The  Greekes  strong,  about  Troy  toun. 
Befell,  that  whan  that  Phebus  shining  is 
Upon  the  breast  of  Hercules  Lion, 
That  Hector,  with  many  a  bold  baron, 
Gast  on  a  day  with  Greekes  for  to  fight. 
As  he  was  wont,  to  greve  hem  what  be  miglit. 

Not  I  how  long  or  short  it  was  bitwene 
This  purpose,  and  that  day  they  fighten 
But  on  a  day  well  armed  bright  and  sheoci 
Hector  and  many  a  worship  knight  out 
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With  speATO  in  honde,  and  big  bowes  bent. 
And  in  the  berde  withoaten  lenger  lette, 
Hir  fomen  in  the  field  anone  hem  mette. 

The  loKge  day  with  speares  aharpe  yground, 

With  azTowB,  dartes,  swerds,  and  maces  fell, 

Tbey  fight,  and  bringen  horse  and  man  to  ground 

And  with  hir  axes  out  the  braines  quell. 

Bat  in  the  last  shoure,  sooth  to  tell. 

The  folks  of  Troy  hem  selven  so  misleden, 

That  with  the  worse  at  night  homo  they  fleden. 

At  whiehe  day  was  taken  Anthenor, 
Mangre  Polimidas,  or  Monesteo, 
Xantippe,  Sarpedon,  and  Palestinor, 
Polite,  or  eke  the  Troyan  dan  Rupheo, 
And  other  lasse  folks,  as  Phebuseo, 
So  that  for  harm  that  day  the  folk  of  Troy 
Dreden  to  lese  a  great  part  of  hir  joy. 

Of  Priamus  was  yeve  at  Grekes  request 
A  time  of  truce,  and  tho  they  gonnen  trete 
Hir  prisoners  to  chaungen  most  and  lest. 
And  for  the  surplus  yeven  sommes  grete. 
This  thing  anon  was  couth  in  every  strete, 
Both  in  th'aasiege,  in  toune,  and  every  where, 
And  irbkh  the  fi»t  it  came  to  Calcas  ere. 

Whan  Calcas  knew  this  trelise  should  hold 
In  eonsistorie  among  the  Greekes  soone 
Qe  gan  in  thringe,  rorth  with  lordes  old, 
And  set  him  there  as  he  was  wont  to  done. 
And  with  a  chaunged  face  hem  bade  a  boone 
For  iove  of  God^  to  done  that  reverence, 
To  stinten  noise,  and  yeve  him  audience. 

Than  said  he  thus,  "  Lo,  lordes  mine  I  waa 
Troyan,  as  it  is  knowen  out  of  drede. 
And  if  that  yon  remember,  I  am  Calcas, 
That  alderfirst  vave  comfort  to  your  node. 
And  tolde  well  howe  that  you  should  spede, 
For  dredelesse  through  you  shall  in  a  stound 
Ben  Troy  ybrent,  and  b^ten  doun  to  ground. 

"  And  in  what  forme,  or  in  what  manner  wise 
This  tonn  to  shend,  and  all  your  lust  atcheve. 
Ye  have  ere  this  well  herde  me  devise : 
This  know  ye  my  lordes,  as  I  leve. 
And  lor  the  Greekes  weren  me  so  leve, 
1  came  my  selfe  in  my  proper  persons 
To  teach  in  this  how  you  was  best  to  done. 

<*  Having  onto  m^  trsasour,  ne  my  rent, 
Rigbt  no  regard  m  respect  of  your  ease, 
Tfaos  all  my  good  I  left,  and  to  yon  went, 
Wening  in  tins  you  lordes  for  to  please, 
Bat  all  that  losae  ne  doth  me  no  disease, 
I  vooehaafe,  as  wisely  have  I  joy. 
For  yon  to  lese  all  that  I  have  m  Troy. 

"  Save  of  a  donghter  that  I  left,  aks. 
Sleeping  at  home,  whan  out  of  Troy  I  start, 

0  Sterne,  O  cruell  father  that  I  was, 

How  might  I  have  in  that  so  hard  an  herto  t 
Alas,  that  I  ne  had  bronght  her  in  my  short. 
For  sorow  of  which  I  woT  nat  live  to  morow. 
Bat  if  ye  lordea  rew  upon  my  sorow. 

**  For  beeanse  that  I  saw  no  time  ere  now 
Her  to  ddiver,  iehe  holden  have  my  pees. 
But  now  or  never,  if  that  it  like  you, 

1  may  her  have  right  now  doubtlees : 


0  helpe  and  graoe,  among  all  this  prees, 
Rew  on  this  old  caitife  in  distressc, 

Sith  I  through  you  have  all  this  hevinease. 

'*  Ye  have  now  caught,  and  fettred  in  prison 

Troyans  enow,  and  if  your  willes  be. 

My  child  with  one  may  have  redemption. 

Now  for  the  love  of  God,  and  of  bounte. 

One  of  80  fele  alas,  so  yefe  him  me : 

What  need  were  it  this  praier  for  to  wemc, 

Sith  ye  shull  have  both  folk  and  toun  as  yeroc. 

<'  On  perill  of  my  life  I  shall  nat  lie, 
Apollo  hath  me  told  full  faithfully, 

1  have  eke  found  by  astronomic. 
By  sort,  and  by  augurie  truely, 

Aiid  dare  well  say  the  time  is  fast  by. 

That  fire  and  flambe  on  all  the  toun  shall  spxed0| 

And  thus  shall  Troy  tume  to  ashen  dede. 

''  For  certaine,  Phebus  and  Neptunus  both. 
That  makeden  the  walles  of  the  toun, 
Ben  with  the  folke  of  Troy  alway  so  wroth, 
That  they  woU  bring  it  to  confusioun 
Right  in  despite  of  king  Laomedoun, 
B^use  he  nolde  paien  hem  hir  hire, 
The  tonne  of  Troy  shall  ben  set  on  fire." 

Telling  his  tale  alway  this  olde  grey. 
Humble  in  his  speech  and  looking  eke^ 
The  salte  tearea  from  his  eyen  twey, 
Full  faste  ronnen  doune  by  either  cheko. 
So  long  he  gan  of  succour  hem  beseke. 
That  for  to  heale  him  of  his  sorowes  sore. 
They  gave  him  Antenor  withouten  more. 

But  who  was  ^lad  enough,  but  Calcas  tho, 
And  of  this  thmg  full  soone  his  nodes  leido 
On  hem  that  shoulden  for  the  treatise  go 
And  hem  fur  Antenor  full  ofte  preide. 
To  bringen  home  king  Thoas  and  Creseide, 
And  wlum  Priam  his  safegarde  sent, 
Th'embassadours  to  Troy  streight  they  went. 

The  cause  I  told  of  hir  oomming,  the  old 
Priam  the  king,  full  soone  in  generall. 
Let  here  upon  his  parliment  hold. 
Of  which  th'effect  rehearsen  you  I  shall : 
Th'embassadours  ben  answerde  for  final!, 
The  eschaunge  of  prisoners,  and  all  this  nede 
Hem  liketh  well,  and  forth  in  they  precede. 

This  Troilus  was  present  in  the  place, 
When  asked  was  for  Antenor  Creseide, 
For  which  full  sons  chaungen  gan  his  face. 
As  he  that  with  tho  wordes  well  nigh  d^de, 
But  nathelesse  he  no  word  to  it  seide, 
Lest  men  should  his  affection  espie, 
With  mannes  herte  he  gan  his  sorowes  drie. 

And  full  of  anguish  and  of  gresly  drede, 
Abode  what  oUier  lords  would  to  it  sey. 
And  if  they  would  graunt,  as  Grod  forbede, 
Th'eschange  of  her,  than  thought  he  thinges  twey : 
First,  how  to  save  her  honour,  and  what  wey 
He  might  best  th'eschaunge  of  her  wiUistond, 
Full  fast  he  cast  how  all  this  might  stond» 

Love  him  made  all  prest  to  done  her  bide. 
And  rather  dien  than  she  should  go. 
But  Reason  said  him  on  that  other  side, 
^  Withouten  assent  of  her  do  nat  so. 
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Lest  for  thy  werke  the  would  be  thy  fo, 
And  saiue,  that  through  thy  medling  is  yblow 
Your  brother  love,  there  it  was  not  erst  know.*' 

For  which  he  gan  deliberen  for  the  best, 
And  though  the  lordes  would  that  she  went, 
He  would  let  hem  graunt  what  hem  lest, 
And  tell  his  lady  fii'st  what  that  they  ment, 
And  whan  that  she  had  said  him  her  entent, 
Thereafter  would  he  worken  also  blive, 
Tho  all  tlie  world  ayen  it  wolde  strive. 

Hector,  which  that  well  the  Greekes  herd, 
For  Antenor  how  they  would  have  Creseide, 
Gan  it  withstond,  and  soberly  answerd  : 
*'  Sirs,  she  n'is  no  prisoner,''  (he  seide) 
^  I  n'ot  on  yon  who  that  this  charge  leide. 
But  on  my  part,  ye  may  eftsoones  hem  tell, 
We  usen  here  no  women  for  to  sell." 

The  noise  of  people  np  stert  than  atones. 

As  brimme  as  blase  of  straw  yset  on  fire, 

For  infortune  it  would  for  the  nones, 

They  shoulden  hir  confusion  desire  :         [cnspire 

"Hector,"  (quod  they)   "what  ghost  may  you 

This  woman  thus  to  shild,  and  done  us  lese 

Dan  Antenore,  a  wrong  way  now  ye  chese. 

"  That  is  so  wise,  and  eke  so  bold  baroun, 

And  we  have  need  of  folke,  as  men  may  see. 

He  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  this  toun  : 

O  Hector,  lette,  thy  fantasies  bee, 

O  king  Priam,"  (quod  they)  "thus  segge  wee. 

That  all  our  voice  is  to  forgone  Creseide," 

And  to  deliver  Antenor  they  preide. 

O  Juvenall  lord,  true  is  thy  sentence. 
That  little  wenen  folke  what  is  to  yeme. 
That  they  ne  finden  in  hir  desire  offence. 
For  cloud  of  errour  ne  lette  hem  discerne 
What  best  is,  and  lo,  here  ensample  as  yeme  . 
These  folke  desiren  now  deliverance 
Of  Antenor,  that  brought  hem  to  mischaunce. 

For  he  was  after  traitour  to  the  toun 
Of  Troy  aUs,  they  quitte  him  out  to  rathe, 
0  nice  world,  so  thy  discretionn, 
Creseide,  which  that  never  did  hem  scathe, 
Shall  now  no  lenger  in  her  blisse  bathe. 
But  Antenor,  he  shall  come  home  to  toun, 
And  she  shall  out,  thus  said  heore  and  houn. 

For  which  delibered  was  by  parliment, 
For  Antenor  to  yeelden  out  Creseide, 
And  it  pronounced  by  the  president, 
Though  that  Hector  nay  full  oft  praid, 
And  finally,  what  wight  that  it  withsaid, 
It  was  for  naught,  it  must  ben,  and  should, 
For  substaunce  of  the  pariiment  it  would. 

Departed  out  of  the  pariiment  echone. 
This  Troilus,  without  wordes  mo, 
Unto  his  chamber  spedde  him  fast  alone, 
But  if  it  were  a  man  of  his  or  two. 
The  which  he  bad  out  faste  for  to  go, 
Because  he  would  slepen,  as  he  said. 
And  hastely  upon  his  b<kide  him  laid. 

And  as  in  winter,  leaves  ben  biraft 

Ech  after  other,  till  trees  be  bare. 

So  that  there  n'is  but  barke  and  brandi  ylafty 

Lithe  Troilus,  biraft  of  ech  welfare, 


Ybounden  in  the  blacke  barke  of  care. 
Disposed  wode  out  of  his  witte  to  breide. 
So  sore  him  sate  the  chaonging  of  Creseide. 

He  rist  him  up,  and  every  dore  he  shette, 
And  window  eke,  and  tho  this  sorrowfnll  man 
Upon  his  beddes  side  doune  him  sette, 
Full  like  a  dead  image,  pale  and  wan. 
And  in  his  breast  the  heaped  wo  began 
Out  brust,  and  he  to  worken  in  this  wise 
In  his  woodnesse,  as  I  shall  you  devise. 

Right  as  the  wilde  bull  beginneth  spring 
Now  here,  now  there,  idarted  to  the  hcrte. 
And  of  his  death  roreth,  in  complaining. 
Right  so  gan  he  about  tlie  chamber  stert. 
Smiting  his  breast  aye  with  his  fistes  smert, 
His  head  to  the  wall,  his  body  to  the  ground. 
Full  oft  he  swapt,  himselven  to  confound. 

His  eyen  two  for  pity  of  his  herte 
Out  stremeden  as  swift  as  welles  twey. 
The  highe  sobbes  of  his  sorrowes  smcrt 
His  speech  him  reft,  unuethes  might  he  sey, 
"  O  death  alas,  why  n'ilt  thou  do  me  dey  i 
Accursed  be  that  dapr  which  that  nature 
Shope  mo  to  ben  a  lives  creature.*' 

But  after  whan  the  fury  and  all  the  rage 
Which  that  his  heart  twist,  and  fast  threst. 
By  length  of  time  somewhat  gan  assuage. 
Upon  his  bed  he  laid  him  doun  to  rest. 
But  tho  begon  his  tearcs  more  out  to  brest. 
That  wonder  is  the  body  may  suiBse 
To  halfe  this  wo,  which  that  I  you  devise. 

Than  said  he  thus  :  "  Fortune  alas,  the  while 
What  have  I  done !  what  have  I  thee  agtlt ! 
How  mightest  thou  for  routhe  me  begile ! 
Is  there  no  grace  !  and  shall  I  thus  be  spilt  I 
Shall  thus  Creseide  away  for  that  thou  wilt  t 
Alas,  how  mightest  thou  in  thine  herte  find 
To  ben  to  me  thus  cruell  and  unkind  I 

"  Have  I  thee  nat  honoured  all  my  live. 
As  thou  well  wotest,  above  the  G<mb  all  I 
Why  wilt  thou  me  fro  joy  thus  deprive  ? 

0  Troilus,  wliat  may  men  now  thee  calL 
But  wretch  of  wretches,  out  of  honour  nU 
Into  misery,  in  which  I  woU  bewaile 
Creseide  alas,  till  that  tho  breath  me  laile. 

"  Alas,  Fortune,  if  that  my  life  injoy 

Displeased  had  unto  thy  foule  envie. 

Why  ne  haddest  thou  my  father  king  of  Troy 

Biraft  the  life,  or  done  my  brethren  die. 

Or  slaine  my  selfe,  that  thus  complaine  and  crie  I 

1  combre  world,  that  may  of  nothing  serve, 
But  ever  dye,  and  never  fully  sterve. 

"  If  that  Creseide  alone  were  me  laft, 
Naught  ]»ught  I  whider  thou  woldest  me  aterv. 
And  her  alas,  than  hast  thou  me  hynit : 
But  evermore,  lo,  this  is  thy  maoere. 
To  reve  a  wieht  that  most  is  to  him  dere. 
To  preve  in  Siat  thy  gierfuU  violence  : 
Thus  am  I  lost,  there  helpeth  no  defenee. 

"0  very  Lord,  O  Love,  O  God  alas. 

That  knowest  best  mine  herte  and  al  my  tfaoagli^ 

What  shal  my  sorowfull  life  done  in  this 

If  I  forgo  that  I  so  dere  have  bought. 
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Sens  ye  C^neseide  and  me  have  fully  brought 
Into  your  grace,  and  both  our  hertee  sealed, 
How  may  ye  suffer  alas,  it  be  repealed  I 

**  What  I  may  done,  I  shal  while  I  may  dure 
\  On  liYe,  in  torment  and  in  cruell  paine, 
This  infortnne,  or  this  disaventure, 
AJone  as  I  was  borne  I  woH  oomplaine, 
,  Ne  never  woU  I  seene  it  shine  or  raine, 
I  Bat  end  I  well  as  Edippe  in  derkenesse 
I  My  sorrowfttU  life,  and  dien  in  distreese. 

'  **  0  weiy  ghost,  that  errest  to  and  fro, 
Why  nift  thou  flien  out  of  the  wofullest 

>   Body,  that  ever  might  on  grounde  go ! 

I  0  floiUe,  larking  in  this  wofull  neste. 
Fly  fortfaout  mine  herte,  and  let  it  breste, 
And  follow  alwav  Creseide  thy  lady  dere, 
Thy  light  place  is  now  no  longer  here. 

"  0  wofull  eien  two,  sens  your  disport 
Was  all  to  seene  Creseides  eyen  bright. 
What  shall  ye  done,  but  for  my  discomfort 
Stoden  for  naught,  and  wepen  out  your  sight. 
Sens  she  is  queint,  that  wont  was  you  to  light. 
In  Teine  from  this  forth  have  I  eyen  twey 
Yformed,  sens  yonr  vertue  is  awey. 

**  O  my  Creseide,  O  lady  soveraine 
Of  tins  wofuU  soule  that  thus  crieth. 
Who  shall  now  yeven  comfort  to  thy  paine  ? 
Alas,  no  wight,  but  whan  mine  herte  dieth, 
My  spirit,  which  that  so  onto  yon  hieth, 
Reeeive  in  gree,  for  that  shall  aye  you  serve, 
Fortby  no  force  is,  though  the  body  sterve. 

I  ^  O  ye  lovers,  that  hieh  upon  the  whole 
I  Ben  sette  of  Fortune  m  good  aventure, 
God  lene  that  ye  finded  aye  love  of  stele. 
And  kmg  mote  your  life  in  joy  endure. 
Bat  whan  ye  oomen  by  my  sepulture, 
Remembreth  that  your  fellow  resteth  there^ 
!  For  I  loved  eke^  though  I  unworthy  were. 

!  **  O  old  unholsome  and  mislived  man, 
Galeas  1  meane,  alas,  what  eiled  thee 
To  ben  a  Greek,  sens  thou  art  borne  Trojan  t 
0  Galeas,  which  that  wolt  my  bane  be. 
In  earsed  time  was  thou  borne  for  me. 
As  would  blissfull  Jove  for  his  joy. 
That  I  thee  had  where  I  would  in  Troy." 

A  thousand  sighes  hotter  than  the  glede. 
Out  of  his  breast,  each  after  other  went, 
Medled  with  plaint  new,  his  wo  to  fede^ 
For  which  his  wofall  teares  never  stent. 
And  shortly  so  his  sorowes  him  to  rent, 
And  woxe  so  mate,  that  ioy  or  pennaunee 
He  feeleth  none,  but  lieth  m  a  trannce. 

Paodare,  which  that  in  the  parliment 

Had  heard  what  every  lord  and  burgess  seid. 

And  how  fall  graanted  was  by  one  assent, 

For  Antenor  to  yelden  out  Creseid  : 

Gan  well  nigh  wood  out  of  his  wit  tc  breid, 

So  that  for  wo  he  niste  what  he  ment^ 

But  in  a  rage  to  Troilns  he  went. 

A  eertaine  kidght,  that  for  the  time  kept 
The  chamber  dore,  undid  it  him  anone, 
And  Pandare,  that  full  tenderly  wept, 
Into  the  derke  chamber  as  still  as  stone, 
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Toward  the  bedde  gau  softly  to  gone. 
So  confuse,  that  he  n'ist  what  to  say. 
For  very  wo,  his  wit  was  nigh  away. 

And  with  chere  and  looking  all  to  tome. 

For  Borow  of  this,  and  with  his  armes  folden, 

He  stood  this  wofull  Troilus  befome. 

And  on  his  pitous  face  he  gan  beholden. 

But  so  oft  gan  his  herte  colden. 

Seeing  his  friend  in  wo,  whose  heavinesse 

His  herte  slough,  as  thought  him  for  distressc. 

This  wofull  wight,  this  Troilus  that  felt 
His  friend  Pandare  yeomen  him  to  see, 
Gan  as  the  suow  avenst  the  Sunne  melt. 
For  which  this  wofull  Pandare  of  pite 
Gan  for  to  weepe  as  tenderly  as  he  : 
And  speechlesse  thus  ben  these  ilke  twey, 
That  neither  might  for  sorow  o  word  sey. 

But  at  the  last,  this  wofull  Troilus, 

Nigh  dead  for  smert,  gan  bresten  out  to  rore, 

And  with  a  sorrowfull  noise  he  said  thus 

Among  his  sobbes  and  his  sighes  sore, 

''  Lo,  Pandare  I  am  dead  withouten  more. 

Hast  thou  not  heard  at  parliament,"  he  seide, 

'<  For  Antenor  how  lost  is  my  Creseide !" 

This  Pandare  full  dead  and  pale  of  hew. 
Full  pitously  answerde,  and  said,  <<  Yes, 
As  wisely  were  it  false  as  it  is  trew. 
That  I  have  heard,  and  wote  all  how  it  is, 
0  mercy  God,  who  would  have  trowed  this. 
Who  would  have  wend,  that  in  so  little  a  throw 
Fortune  our  joy  would  have  overthrow. 

^  For  in  this  world  there  is  no  creature. 
Am  to  my  dome,  that  ever  saw  mine 
Straunger  than  this,  through  case  or  aventure, 
But  who  may  all  eschue  or  all  devine. 
Such  is  tins  world,  forthy  I  thus  define  : 
Ne  trust  no  wight  to  find  in  Fortune 
Aye  property,  her  yeftes  ben  commune. 

'<  But  tell  me  this,  why  thou  art  now  so  mad 
To  sorrowen  thus,  why  list  thou  in  this  wise. 
Sens  thy  desire  all  holy  hast  thou  had. 
So  that  by  right  it  ought  inough  suffise. 
But  1  that  never  felt  m  my  servise 
A  friendly  chere  or  looking  of  an  eie, 
Let  me  thus  wepe  and  wailen  till  I  die. 

^  And  over  al  this,  as  thou  wel  west  thy  solve, 
This  toune  is  full  of  ladies  all  about, 
And  to  my  dome,  fairer  than  such  twelve 
As  ever  she  was,  shal  I  finden  in  some  rout. 
Ye  one  or  twey,  withouten  any  dout : 
Forthy  be  glade  mine  owne  dere  brother. 
If  she  be  lost,  we  shall  recover  another. 

^  What  God  forbid  alway  that  ech  pleasaunce 
In  o  thing  were,  and  in  none  other  wight. 
If  one  can  sing,  another  can  well  daunce. 
If  this  be  goo^y,  she  is  glad  and  light. 
And  this  is  faire,  and  that  can  good  aright, 
Ech  for  his  vertue  holden  is  for  dere, 
Both  heroner  and  faucon  for  rivere. 

<<  And  eke  as  writ  Zansis,  that  was  full  wise« 
The  new  love  out  chaseth  oft  the  old : 
And  upon  new  case  lieth  new  aviso, 
Thinks  eke  thy  selfe  to  saven  art  thou  hold. 
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Such  fire  hy  prooesse  shall  of  kind  cold, 

For  Bens  it  is  but  casuell  pleasaunce, 

Some  case  shall  put  it  out  of  remembraunce. 

"  For  also  sure  as  day  commeth  after  nighty 

The  newe  love,  labour  or  other  wo, 

Or  eles  selde  seeing  of  a  wight, 

Pone  old  affections  all  overgo, 

And  for  thy  part,  thou  shalt  have  one  of  tho 

To  abredge  with  thy  bitter  paines  smart. 

Absence  of  her  shall  drive  her  out  of  herte.*' 

These  wordes  saied  he  for  the  nones  all 

To  helpe  his  friend,  least  he  for  sorow  deide. 

For  doubtlesse  to  doen  his  wo  to  fall. 

He  raught  nat  what  un  thrift  that  he  seide  : 

But  Troilus  that  niffh  for  sorrow  deide, 

Tooke  little  hede  of  all  that  ever  he  mcnt, ' 

One  eare  it  heard,  at  the  other  out  it  went. 

Bat  at  the  last  he  answerd,  and  said,  '<  Friend, 
This  leehcraft,  or  healed  thus  to  be. 
Were  well  fitting,  if  that  I  were  a  fiend. 
To  traien  a  wight,  that  true  is  unto  me, 
I  pray  God  let  this  counsaile  never  y the. 
But  doe  me  rather  sterve  anon  right  here, 
Ere  thus  I  doen,  as  thou  me  wouldest  lere. 

<<  She  that  I  serve  ywis,  what  so  thou  sey. 
To  whom  mine  herte  enhabite  is  by  right, 
Shall  have  me  holy  hers,  till  that  1  dey. 
For  Pandarus,  sens  I  have  trouth  her  hight, 
I  woU  nat  ben  untrue  for  no  wight. 
But  as  her  man  I  woU  aye  live  and  sterve, 
And  never  none  other  creature  serve. 

**  And  there  thou  saiest  thou  shalt  as  fair  find 
As  she,  let  be,  maice  no  comparison. 
To  creature  yformed  here  by  kind, 

0  leve  Pandare,  in  conclusion, 

1  woU  nat  been  of  thine  opinion 
Touching  all  this,  for  which  I  thee  beseech. 

So  hold  thy  peace,  thou  sleest  me  with  thy  speech. 

^  Thou  biddest  me  I  should  love  another 

All  freshly  new,  and  let  Creseide  go. 

It  lithe  nat  in  my  power,  leve  brother. 

And  though  I  might,  yet  would  I  nat  do  so. 

But  canst  thou  pUien  raket  to  and  fro, 

Nettle  in  dock  out,  now  this,  now  that,  Pandare! 

Now  foule  fall  her  for  thy  wo  that  care. 

**  Thou  fareai  eke  by  me  Pandarus, 

As  he,  that  whan  a  wight  is  wo  bigun. 

He  oommeUi  to  him  apace,  and  saith  right.thus, 

*  Thinke  not  on  smart,  and  thou  shalt  feele  none,' 

Thou  maiest  me  first  transmewen  in  a  stone. 

And  reve  me  my  passions  all. 

Or  thou  so  lightly  doe  my  wo  to  £all. 

<<  The  death  may  well  out  of  my  brest  depart 
The  life,  so  long  may  this  sorow  mine : 
But  fro  my  soule  shall  Creseides  dart 
Out  nevermore,  but  doune  with  Proserpine 
Whan  I  am  dead,  I  woll  won  in  pine^ 
And  there  I  woll  eternally  complain 
My  wo,  and  how  that  twinned  be  we  twain. 

^  Thou  hast  here  made  an  argument  full  fine. 
How  that  it  should  lasse  paine  be 
Creseide  to  forgone,  for  she  was  mine, 
And  lived  in  ease  and  in  felicite : 


Why  gabbest  thou,  that  saidest  onto  me. 
That  him  is  wors  that  is  fro  wde  ithrow, 
Than  he  had  erst  none  of  that  wele  know  ! 

**  But  tel  me  now,  sen  that  thee  thinkeUi  so  Ught 
To  chaungen  so  in  love  aye  to  and  fro, 
Why  hast  thou  nat  doen  busily  thy  might 
To  chaungen  her,  that  doth  thee  all  thy  wo  I 
Why  nilt  thou  let  her  fro  thine  herte  go  I 
Why  nilt  thou  love  another  lady  swete. 
That  may  thine  herte  setten  in  quiete  I 

<*  If  thou  hast  had  in  love  aye  yet  mischancff. 
And  canst  it  not  out  of  thine  herte  drive, 
I  that  lived  in  lust  and  in  pleasance 
With  her,  as  much  as  creature  on  live. 
How  would  I  that  foryet,  and  that  so  blive  I 
0  where  hast  thou  ben  hid  so  long  in  mew. 
Thou  canst  so  well  and  formeliche  argew. 

^  Nay  God  wot,  naught  worth  is  al  thy  rede. 
For  which,  for  what  that  ever  may  befidl, 
Withouten  wordes  mo  I  woll  ben  dede  : 
0  Death,  that  ender  art  of  sorrowes  all, 
Ck)me  now,  sens  I  so  of t  after  thee  call. 
For  sely  is  that  death,  sooth  for  to  saine, 
That  oft  ycleped,  commeth  and  endeth  paine. 

'<  Well  wote  I,  while  my  life  was  in  quiete. 
Ere  thou  me  slue,  I  would  have  yeven  hire. 
But  now  thy  comming  is  to  me  so  swete. 
That  in  this  world  I  nothmg  so  desire  : 

0  Death,  sens  with  this  sorow  I  am  a  fire, 
Thou  either  do  me  anone  in  teares  drench, 
Or  with  thy  cold  stroke  mine  herte  quench. 

^  Sens  that  thou  slaiest  so  fele  in  sundry  wise 
Ayenst  hir  will,  unpraied  day  and  night. 
Doe  me  at  my  request  this  servise. 
Deliver  now  the  world,  so  doest  thou  right. 
Of  me  that  am  the  wofiillest  wight 
That  ever  was,  for  time  is  that  I  sterve. 
Sens  in  this  world  of  right  naught  do  I  serve." 

This  Troilus  in  teares  gan  distill 
As  licour  out  of  allambike  full  fast. 
And  Pandarus  gan  hold  his  tongue  still, 
And  to  the  ground  his  eyen  downe  he  cast, 
But  nathelease,  thus  thought  he  at  last, 
*<  What  parde,  rather  than  my  fellow  dey. 
Yet  shall  I  somewhat  more  unto  him  sey." 

And  said,  *<  Friend,  sens  thou  bast  such  distresses 
And  sens  thee  list  mme  argumentes  blame^ 
Why  n'ilt  thy  selven  helpe  doen  redresse. 
And  with  thy  manhood  letten  all  this  game. 
Go  ravish  her,  ne  canst  thou  not  for  ^ame ! 
And  either  let  her  out  of  tonne  fare, 
Or  hold  her  still,  and  leave  thy  nice  fare. 

"  Art  thou  in  Troy,  and  bast  non  hardiment 
To  take  a  wight,  whiche  that  loveth  thee. 
And  would  her  selven  been  of  thine  asMiity 
Now  is  nat  this  a  nice  vanite  I 
Rise  up  anon,  and  let  this  weeping  be. 
And  sith  thou  art  a  man,  for  in  this  hour 

1  woll  been  dead,  or  she  shall  ben  our." 

To  this  answerde  him  Troilus  full  aofl. 
And  saied,  *<  Ywis,  my  leve  brother  dere, 
All  this  have  I  mv  sdfe  yet  thought  full  oft. 
And  more  thing  than  thou  deviaest  here, 
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Bat  why  this  thing  is  laft,  thou  slialt  wel  here. 
And  whan  thoa  hast  me  yeven  audience. 
Thereafter  mayst  thou  tell  all  thy  sentence. 

"  Finty  sin  thou  woet  this  toun  hath  al  this  werre 

For  ravishing  of  women  so  by  might. 

It  should  not  been  suffred  me  to  erre, 

As  it  stont  now,  ne  done  so  great  unright, 

I  should  have  also  blame  of  every  wight, 

My  lathers  graunt  if  that  X  so  withstood, 

Sens  she  is  cbaunged  for  the  tonnes  good. 

*I  hare  eke  thought,  so  it  were  her  assenf^ 
To  aske  her  of  my  father  of  his  grace, 
Than  thinke  I,  this  were  her  accusement, 
Sens  well  I  wot  I  may  her  nat  purchace^ 
For  sens  my  father  in  so  high  a  place 
As  pariiment,  hath  her  eschaunge  ensealed^ 
He  n'Ol  for  me  his  letter  be  repealed. 

*  Yet  drede  I  most  her  herte  to  perturbe 
With  violence,  if  I  doe  such  a  game^ 
For  if  I  would  it  openly  disturbs. 

It  most  be  disclaunder  to  her  name. 
And  me  were  lever  die  than  her  dijBame^ 
As  n'old  Grod,  but  I  should  have 
Her  honour,  lever  than  my  Itfe  to  save. 

''Thus  am  I  lost,  for  aught  that  I  can  see. 
For  eertaine  is  that  I  am  her  knight, 
I  most  her  honour  lever  have  than  me 
In  every  ease,  as  lover  ought  of  right, 
Thos  am  I  with  desire  and  reason  twight : 
Desire  for  to  disturben  her  me  redeth. 
And  reason  n'ill  not,  so  mine  herte  dredeth." 

Thus  weeping,  that  he  could  never  cease. 
He  said,  **  Alas,  how  shall  I  wretche  fare, 
For  well  fele  I  alway  my  love  encrcase, 
And  hope  is  lasse  and  laese  Pandare, 
Eoercasen  eke  the  causes  of  my  care. 
So  wdaway,  why  n'ill  mine  herte  brest, 
For  as  in  love  there  is  but  little  rest.** 

Pandare  answerde,  **  Friend  thou  mayst  for  me 

Done  as  thee  list,  but  had  I  it  so  hote. 

And  thine  estate,  she  should  go  with  me, 

Tho  all  this  toun  cried  on  this  thing  by  note, 

I  n'old  set  at  all  that  noise  a  grote. 

For  whan  men  have  cried,  than  wol  they  roun. 

Eke  wonder  last  but  nine  deies  never  in  toun. 

M  Devine  not  in  reason  aye  so  deepe, 
Ne  enrtesly,  but  heipe  thy  selfe  anone, 
Bet  is  that  other  than  thy  selven  wepe. 
And  namely,  sens  ye  two  ben  al  one. 
Rase  np,  for  by  mine  head  she  shall  not  gone^ 
And  radier  ben  in  blame  a  little  yfound. 
Than  sterve  here  as  a  gnat  withouten  wound. 

*  It  is  no  shame  unto  yon,  ne  no  vice. 
Her  to  withholden,  that  ye  luveth  most, 
Peraventnre  she  might  hold  thee  for  nice^ 
To  letten  her  go  thus  unto  the  Grekes  hoste. 
Think  eke  Fortune,  as  well  thy  selven  woste, 
Helpeth  hardie  man  unto  his  emprise. 

And  weiveth  wretches  for  hir  cowardise. 

"  And  though  thy  lady  would  alite  her  greve, 
Thoa  shall  thy  self  thy  peace  hereafter  make, 
Bot  as  to  me  eertaine  I  cannot  leve, 
That  she  would  it  as  now  for  evill  take. 


Why  should  than  for  feare  tliiue  herte  quake^ 
Thinke  how  Paris  hath,  that  is  thy  brother, 
A  love,  and  why  shal  thou  not  have  another  f 

^  And  Troilus,  o  thing  I  dare  thee  swer, 
That  if  Creseide,  which  that  is  thy  lefe. 
Now  loveth  thee,  as  well  as  thou  dost  her, 
God  helpe  me  so,  she  nill  not  take  a  grefe. 
Though  thou  do  bote  anon  in  this  mischefe. 
And  if  she  wilneth  fro  thee  for  to  passe. 
Than  is  she  false,  so  love  her  well  the  lasse. 

**  Forthy,  take  herte,  and  think  right  as  a  knight. 
Through  love  is  broken  alday  every  law, 
Kith  now  somwhat  thy  courage  and  thy  might. 
Have  mercie  on  thy  selfe  for  any  awe. 
Let  not  this  wretched  wo  thine  herte  gnawe, 
But  manly  set  the  world  on  sixe  and  seven. 
And  if  thou  die  a  martir,  go  to  Heaven. 

^  I  woll  my  selfe  ben  with  thee  at  this  dede. 
Though  I  and  all  my  kin  upon  a  stound. 
Should  in  a  strete,  as  dogs,  liggen  dede. 
Through  girt  with  many  a  bloodie  wound. 
In  every  case  I  woll  a  friend  be  found. 
And  if  thee  listeth  here  sterven  as  a  wretch. 
Adieu,  the  devill  speede  him  that  retch." 

This  Troilus  gan  with  tho  wordes  quicken. 
And  saied,  "  Friend,  graunt  mercie,  I  assent, 
But  certainly,  thou  mayst  nat  so  mo  pricken, 
Ne  paine  none  ne  may  me  so  torment, 
That  for  no  case  it  is  not  mine  entent, 
At  shorte  wordes,  though  I  dien  should. 
To  ravishen  her,  but  if  her  selfe  it  would.*' 

**  Why,  so  mean  I"  (quod  Pandarus)  "  al  this  day 
But  tell  me  than,  hast  thou  her  well  assaid. 
That  sorowest  thus  f  *  and  he  answerde  him  *'  Nay.** 
*^Wherof  art  thou"  (quod  Pandare)*' than  dismaid, 
That  noste  not' that  she  woll  ben  evill  apaid 
To  ravishen  her,  sens  thou  hast  not  ben  there. 
But  if  that  Jove  told  it  in  thine  eare  I 

**  Forthy,  rise  up  as  naught  ne  were,  anone, 
And  wash  thy  face,  and  to  the  king  thou  wend, 
Or  he  may  wondren  whider  thou  art  gone. 
Thou  must  with  wisdoms  him  and  other  blend. 
Or  upon  case  he  may  after  thee  send  . 
Or  thou  beware,  ana  shortly  brother  dere 
Be  glad,  and  let  me  werke  in  tliis  mattere. 

<'  For  I  shall  shape  it  so,  that  sikerly 
Thou  shalt  this  night  somtime  in  some  manere 
Come  speaken  with  thy  ladie  prively, 
And  by  her  wordes  eke,  as  by  her  chere, 
Thou  shalt  full  soone  aperceive  and  well  here 
Of  her  entent,  and  in  this  case  the  best. 
And  tare  now  well,  for  in  this  point  I  rest." 

The  swifts  fame,  whiche  that  fals  thinges 
Equall  reporteth,  like  the  thinees  true. 
Was  throghout  Troy  yfled,  wiSi  prest  winges, 
Fro  man  to  man,  and  made  his  tale  all  new. 
How  Galeae  doughter  with  her  bright  hew. 
At  pariiment  without  words  more, 
Ygraunted  was  in  chaunge  of  Antenore. 

The  whiche  tale  anon  right  as  Creseide 
Had  heard,  she,  which  that  of  her  father  rought 
(As  in  this  case)  right  naught,  ne  whan  he  deide 
Full  busily  to  Jupiter  besought 
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Yeve  him  mischance,  that  this  tretis  brought : 
But  shortly,  least  these  tales  sooth  were, 
She  durst  at  no  wight  asken  it  for  fere. 

As  she  that  had  her  herte  and  all  her  mind 

On  Troylus  yset  so  wonder  fast. 

That  al  this  world  ne  might  her  love  unbind, 

Ne  Troylus  out  of  her  herte  cast, 

She  would  been  his  while  that  her  life  may  last, 

And  she  thus  brenneth  both  in  love  and  drede. 

So  that  she  n'ist  what  was  best  to  rede. 

But  as  men  scene  in  toune,  and  all  about, 
That  women  usen  hir  friends  to  visite, 
So  to  Creseide  of  women  came  a  rout. 
For  pitouB  joy,  and  wenden  her  delite. 
And  with  hir  tales  dere  ynough  a  mite, 
These  women,  which  that  in  the  citie  dwell. 
They  set  hem  doune,  and  sayd  as  I  shall  tell. 

(Quod,  first  that  one)  <*  I  am  glad  tmely. 
Because  of  you,  that  shall  your  father  see," 
Another  sayd,  **  Ywis,  so  am  not  I, 
For  all  too  little  hath  she  with  us  be  : '' 
(Quod  tho  the  third)  **  I  hope  ywis  that  she 
Shall  bringen  us  the  peace  on  every  side. 
That  whan  she  goth,  almighty  God  her  gide." 

Tho  wordes  and  tho  womannish  thinges 
She  herd  hem  right  as  thogh  she  thence  were  : 
For  God  it  wote,  her  herte  on  other  thing  is. 
Although  the  body  sat  emong  hem  there. 
Her  advertenco  is  alway  els  where. 
For  Troilus  full  fast  her  soule  sought, 
Withouten  word,  on  him  alway  she  thought. 

These  women  that  thus  wenden  her  to  please, 
About  naught  gan  all  hir  tales  spend. 
Such  vanitie  ne  can  done  her  none  ease, 
As  she  that  all  this  meane  while  brend 
Of  other  passion  than  they  wend. 
So  that  she  felt  almost  her  herte  die 
For  wo,  and  werie  of  that  companie. 

For  which  might  she  no  lenger  restraine 
Her  teares,  they  gan  so  up  to  well, 
That  gave  signes  of  her  bitter  paine. 
In  which  her  spirit  was,  and  must  dwell, 
Remembring  her  from  Heaven  unto  which  Hell 
She  fallen  was,  sens  she  forgo  the  sight 
Of  Troilufl^  and  sorrowfully  she  sight. 

And  thilko  fooles,  sitting  her  about, 
Wende  that  she  wept  and  sighed  sore, 
Because  that  she  should  out  of  the  rout 
Departen,  and  never  play  witli  hem  more. 
And  they  that  had  knowen  her  of  yore. 
See  her  so  wepe,  and  thogh  t  it  was  kindnesse. 
And  ech  of  hem  wept  eke  for  her  distresse. 

And  busily  they  gonnen  hir  to  comforten 

On  thing  God  wot,  on  which  she  litle  thoght, 

And  with  hir  tales  wenden  her  disporten, 

And  to  be  glad  thev  ofte  her  besought. 

But  such  an  ease  therwith  they  her  wrought. 

Right  as  a  man  is  eased  for  to  fele. 

For  ache  of  head,  to  clawen  him  on  his  hde. 

But  after  all  this  nice  vanitie, 

They  took  hir  leve,  and  home  they  wenten  all, 

Creseide  full  of  sorrowfuU  pitie, 

Into  her  chamber  up  went  out  of  the  hall, 


And  on  her  bedde  she  gan  for  dead  to  fidl, 

In  purpose  never  thence  for  to  rise. 

And  thus  she  wrought,  as  I  shall  you  devise. 

Hir  ownded  hair,  that  sonnish  was  of  hew. 
She  rent,  and  eke  her  fingers  long  and  snude 
She  wrong  full  oft,  and  l»d  God  on  her  rew, 
And  with  the  death  to  do  bote  on  her  bale. 
Her  hewe  whylom  bright,  that  tho  was  pale. 
Bare  witnesse  of  her  wo,  and  her  constreint ; 
And  thus  she  spake,  sobbing  in  her  oompletnL 

"  Alas,"  (quod  she)  **  out  of  this  reeionof 

I  wofull  wretch  and  infortuned  wight. 

And  borne  in  cursed  constellatioun. 

Mote  gon,  and  thus  departen  fro  my  knight. 

Wo  worth  alas,  that  ilke  daies  light. 

On  which  I  saw  him  first  with  eyen  twaine. 

That  causeth  me,  and  I  him  all  this  paine.*' 

Therwith  the  teares  from  her  eyen  two 
Doune  fell,  as  shoure  in  April  swithe. 
Her  white  breast  she  bet,  and  for  the  wo. 
After  the  death  she  cried  a  thousand  sithe. 
Sens  he  that  wont  her  wo  was  for  to  lithe. 
She  mote  forgone,  for  which  disaventore 
She  held  her  selfe  a  forlost  creatme. 

She  said,  **  How  shall  he  done  and  I  also 
How  should  I  live,  if  that  I  from  him  twin  ! 
O  dere  herte  eke  that  I  love  so. 
Who  shall  that  sorow  slaen,  that  ye  ben  in  I 
O  Galeae,  father,  thine  be  all  this  sin  : 

0  mother  mine,  that  cleped  wert  Argive, 
Wo  worth  that  day  that  thou  me  hm  on  live. 

<<  To  what  fine  should  I  live  and  sorowen  thus  ! 

How  should  a  fish  withouten  water  dure  t 

What  is  Creseide  worth  from  Troilus  I 

How  should  a  plant  or  lives  creature 

Live  withouten  his  kind  noriture  I 

For  which  full  oft  a  by  word  here  I  aej, 

That  rootlesse  mote  greene  soone  dey. 

*<  I  shal  done  thus,  sens  neither  sword  ne  dart 
Dare  I  none  handle,  for  the  cruelte. 
That  ilke  day  that  I  fro  yon  depart. 
If  sorow  of  that  n*ill  nat  my  bane  be. 
Than  shall  no  meat  ne  drinke  come  in  me. 
Till  I  my  soule  out  of  my  brest  unsheath. 
And  thus  my  selven  well  I  done  to  death. 

"  And  Troilus  my  clothes  everycfaone 
ShuU  blacke  ben,  in  tokening,  herte  swele. 
That  I  am  as  out  of  this  world  agone. 
That  wont  was  you  to  set  in  quiete. 
And  of  mine  order  aye  till  death  me  mete, 
The  observaunce  ever  in  your  absence. 
Shall  sorrow  ben  complaint  and  abstinence. 

«  Mine  herte  and  eke  the  woful  ghost  tbereio 
Bequeath  I  with  your  spirit  to  coroplaine 
Eternally,  for  they  shall  never  twin. 
For  though  in  yearth  twinned  be  we  twaine. 
Yet  in  the  field  of  pitie,  out  of  paine. 
That  bight  Elisoa,  shall  we  ben  yfere. 
As  Orpheus  and  Erudioe  his  fere. 

<*  Thus,  herte  mine,  for  Antenor  alas, 

1  soone  shall  be  chaunged,  as  I  wene, 
But  how  shuU  ye  done  in  this  BorowfttH 
How  shall  your  tender  herte  this  sastene  t 
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Bat  faerCe  mine,  foryet  this  Borow&nd  tene, 
And  me  also,  for  eoothly  for  to  sey, 
So  ye  well  Ikre,  I  retche  not  to  dey." 

How  might  it  ever  redde  ben  or  ysong 
The  plaint  that  she  made  in  her  distresses 
I  n'oi,  bat  as  for  me  my  little  tong 
If  I  diecrivcn  woald  her  heavinesse. 
It  ahoaki  make  her  sorrow  seeme  lease 
Than  that  it  was,  and  childishly  deface 
Her  lugfa  oomplidnt,  and  therefore  I  it  pace. 

Puidare,  which  that  sent  from  Troilus 
Was  onto  Greeeide,  as  ye  have  heard  devise. 
That  for  the  best  it  was  recorded  thus, 
And  he  fall  glad  to  done  him  that  servise. 
Unto  Greseide  In  a  full  secret  wise, 
There  as  she  lay  in  tourroent  and  in  rage, 
Ckme  her  to  tell  all  holy  his  message. 

And  fond  that  she  her  selven  gan  to  grete 
Full  pitously,  for  with  her  salte  teres, 
Her  breast  and  face  ybathed  was  full  wete. 
Her  miffhtie  tresses  of  her  sonnish  heres 
Unfaroioen,  hangen  all  about  her  eares. 
Which  yave  him  very  signe  of  mattire 
Of  death,  which  that  her  herte  gan  desire* 

Whan  she  him  saw,  she  gan  for  sorrow  anon 
Her  tearie  face  atwixt  her  armes  hide, 
For  which  this  Pandare  is  so  wo  bigon. 
That  in  the  hous  he  might  unneth  abide. 
As  he  that  felt  sorrow  on  every  side. 
For  if  Greseide  had  erst  complained  sore. 
The  gan  she  pfaune  a  thousand  tiroes  more. 

And  in  her  aspre  plaint,  thus  she  seide : 
**  Pandare^  first  of  jotes  more  than  two 
Was  cause,  causing  unto  me  Greseide, 
That  now  transmued  ben  in  cruell  wo. 
Whether  shall  I  say  to  you  welcome  or  no  I 
That  alderfirBt  me  brought  unto  servise 
Of  love  ala%  that  endeth  in  such  wise. 

*  Endeth  than  love  in  wo  f  Ye  or  men  lieth. 
And  all  worldly  blisse,  as  thinketh  me. 
The  Old  of  blisse  aye  sorrow  it  occupieth. 
And  who  troweth  not  that  it  so  be. 

Let  him  upon  me  wofall  ^Tetche  see, 
That  my  selfe  hate,  and  aye  my  birth  curse. 
Feeling  alway,  fro  wicke  I  go  to  worse. 

*  Who  so  me  seeth,  he  seeth  sorow  all  atonis, 
Paine,  tonrment,  plaint,  wo  and  distresse. 
Oat  of  my  wofall  body  harme  there  none  is. 
As  langour,  anguish,  cruell  bittemesse, 
Annoy,  smart,  drede,  furie,  and  eke  sicknesse, 
I  trow  ywis  from  Heaven  teares  raine, 

F<»  pitie  of  my  aspre  and  cruell  paine." 

*  And  thoa  my  suster,  full  of  discomfort," 
(Qnod  Pandarua)  **  what  thinkest  thou  to  do ! 
Why  ne  hast  then  to  thy  selven  some  resport ! 
Why  wilt  thou  thus  thy  selfe  alas  fordo ! 
Leave  all  this  werke,  and  take  now  heed  to 
That  I  shall  aaine,  and  herken  of  good  entent 
This  message,  that  by  me  Troilus  you  sent." 

Toomed  her  tho  Greseide  a  wo  making, 

So  great,  that  it  a  death  was  for  to  see, 

**  Aiuy'*  Tquod  she)  **  what  wordes  may  ye  bring. 

What  woU  my  dere  herte  saine  to  mee^ 


Which  that  I  drede  nevermore  to  see, 
WoU  he  have  plaint  or  teares  ere  I  wend  f 
I  have  ynough,  if  he  thereafter  send." 

She  was  right  such  to  seene  in  her  visage, 

As  is  that  wight  that  men  on  beare  bind. 

Her  face  like  of  Paradis  the  image. 

Was  all  ychaunged  in  another  kind. 

The  play,  the  laughter  men  were  wont  to  find 

On  hir,  and  eke  her  joyes  everichone 

Ben  fled,  and  thus  lieth  Greseide  alone. 

About  her  eyen  two,  a  purpre  ring 
Bitrent,  in  soothfast  tokening  of  her  paine. 
That  to  behold  it  was  a  deadly  thing, 
For  which  Pandare  might  nat  reetiiune 
The  teares  from  his  eyen  for  to  raine. 
But  nathelesse  as  he  best  might  he  seide 
From  Troilus  these  woi*de8  to  Greseide. 

"  Lo,  neoe,  I  trow  ye  ban  heard  all  how 
The  king  with  other  lordes  for  the  best, 
Hath  made  eschaunge  of  Antenor  and  you, 
That  cause  is  of  this  sorow  and  this  unrest. 
But  how  this  case  doth  Troilus  molest. 
This  may  none  yearthly  mannes  tongue  say, 
For  very  wo,  his  wit  is  all  away. 

«  For  which  we  have  so  sorowed,  he  and  I, 
That  into  little  it  had  us  both  slawe, 
Bat  through  my  counsaile  this  day  finaUy, 
He  somewhat  is  fro  weeping  withdrawe^ 
And  seemeth  me  that  he  desiretli  fawe 
With  you  to  ben  all  night  for  to  devise 
Remedie  of  this,  if  there  were  any  wise. 

^  This  short  and  plain,  thcfiect  of  my  message. 
As  ferforth  as  my  wit  can  comprehend. 
For  ye  that  ben  of  tourment  in  such  rage^. 
May  to  no  long  prologue  as  now  entend. 
And  hereupon  ye  may  answer  him  send. 
And  for  the  love  of  God  my  nece  dere. 
So  leave  this  wo^  or  Troilus  be  here." 

*<  Great  is  my  wo,"  (quod  she)  and  sighed  sore. 
As  she  that  feeleUi  deadly  sharpe  distresse, 
But  yet  to  me  his  sorrow  is  mokell  more. 
That  love  him  bet  than  he  himselfe  I  gesse, 
Alas,  for  me  hath  he  such  hevinesse, 
Gan  he  for  me  so  pitously  complaine, 
Ywis  this  sorow  doubleth  all  my  paine. 

**  Grevous  to  me  God  wot  is  for  to  twin," 

(Quod  she)  **  but  yet  it  harder  is  to  me. 

To  seene  that  sorrow  which  that  he  is  in, 

For  well  wot  I,  it  woll  ray  bane  be, 

And  die  I  woll  in  certaine  tho  "  (qilod  she  :) 

<'But  bid  him  come,  er  deth  that  thus  me  threteth. 

Drive  out  the  ghost  which  in  mine  herte  beteth." 

These  wordes  siud,  she  on  her  armes  two 
Fell  gruffe,  and  gan  to  weepen  pitously  : 
(Quod  Pandarus)  "  Alas,  why  doe  ye  so  I 
Sens  ye  well  wote  tlie  time  is  fast  by 
That  he  shall  come,  arise  up  hastely. 
That  he  you  nat  biwopen  thus  ne  find, 
But  ye  woll  have  him  wode  out  of  his  mind. 

''  For  wist  he  that  ye  farde  in  this  manere. 
He  would  himselfe  slea :  and  if  I  wend 
To  have  this  fare,  he  should  not  come  here. 
For  all  the  good  that  Priam  may  dispend  : 
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For  to  what  fine  he  would  anon  pretend, 
That  know  I  weU,  and  forthy  yet  I  sey. 
So  leave  this  sorow,  or  plainly  he  woU  dey. 

<<  And  shapeth  you  his  sorow  for  to  abredge, 
And  nat  encrease,  lefe  nece  swete, 
Beth  rather  to  him  cause  of  plat  than  edge. 
And  with  some  wisdome  ye  his  sorrowes  bete : 
What  helpeth  it  to  weepen  full  a  strete. 
Or  though  ye  both  in  salt  teares  dreint ! 
Bet  is  a  time  of  cure  aye  than  of  pleint. 

**  I  meane  thus,  whan  I  liim  hither  bring. 
Sens  ye  be  wise,  and  both  of  one  assent, 
So  shapeth  how  to  distourbe  your  going, 
Or  come  ayen  soone  after  ye  be  went, 
Women  ben  wise,  in  short  avisement. 
And  let  scene  how  your  wit  shall  avidle. 
And  what  that  I  may  helpe,  it  shall  not  fule.'* 

'^  Go,'*  (quod  Creseide)  ^  and,  unde,  truely 
I  shall  done  all  mv  might  me  to  restraine 
From  weeping  in  his  sight,  and  busily 
Him  for  to  glad,  I  shall  done  all  my  paine. 
And  in  my  herte  seeken  every  vaine, 
If  to  his  sore  there  may  ben  founden  salve. 
It  shall  nat  lacke  certaine  on  mine  halve." 

Goth  Pandarus,  and  Troilus  he  sought, 

Till  in  a  temple  he  found  him  all  alone, 

As  he  that  of  his  life  no  longer  rought, 

But  to  the  pitous  goddes  everichone, 

Full  tenderly  he  praid,  and  made  his  mone. 

To  done  him  soone  out  of  the  world  to  pace, 

For  well  he  thoght  there  was  none  other  grace. 

And  shortly  all  the  soothe  for  to  sey. 

Ho  was  so  fallen  in  dispaire  that  day. 

That  utterly  he  shope  him  for  to  dey. 

For  right  thus  was  his  argument  alway. 

He  saied  he  nas  but  lome,  welaway, 

**  For  all  that  commeth,  commeth  by  neeessitie, 

Thus  to  ben  lome,  it  is  my  destinie. 

**  For  certain!  V,  this  wote  I  well,"  he  said, 
**  That  foresight  of  devine  purveiaunoe 
Had  seen  alway  me  to  forgone  Creseide, 
Sens  God  seethe  every  thing  out  of  doutance 
And  hem  dUposeth  through  his  ordinance, 
In  his  merites  soothly  for  to  be. 
As  they  shuU  oomen  by  predestine. 

<'  But  nathelesse,  alas,  whom  shall  I  leve, 
For  there  ben  greate  clerkes  many  one. 
That  destinie,  through  argumentes  preve. 
And  some  saine,  that  nedely  there  is  none, 
But  that  free  choice  is  yeven  us  everychone : 
O  welaway,  so  sligh  am  clerkes  old, 
That  I  n*ot  whose  opinion  I  may  hold. 

**  For  some  men  sam,  that  God  seeth  all  beforae, 
Ne  God  may  nat  deceived  ben  porde. 
Than  mote  it  fallen,  though  men  had  it  sworn. 
That  purveiaunce  hath  seene  befome  to  be. 
Wherefore  I  say,  that  from  eteme  if  he 
Hath  wist  befom  our  thought  eke  as  our  dede, 
We  have  no  free  choice,  as  these  clerkes  rede. 

"  For  other  thought,  nor  other  deed  also. 
Might  never  been,  but  such  as  purveyaunce, 
Which  may  nat  been  deceived  never  mo. 
Hath  feled  bifome,  withouten  ignoraunce. 


For  if  there  might  ben  a  variaunoe 
To  writhen  out  fro  Groddes  purveying, 
There  nere  no  prescience  of  tiling  comming. 

**  But  it  were  rather  an  opinion 
Uncertaine,  and  no  stedfast  foreseeing. 
And  certes  that  were  an  abnsion, 
That  God  should  have  no  perfite  dere  weting 
More  than  we  men  that  have  doutous  weniug. 
But  such  an  errour  upon  God  to  gease, 
Were  false,  and  foule,  and  wicked 


*'  Eke  this  is  an  opinion  of  some, 
That  have  hir  top  ful  high  and  smooth  yshore. 
They  saine  right  thus,  that  thing  is  nat  to  oonie. 
For  that  tlie  presdenoe  hath  scene  before 
That  it  shall  come,  but  they  sain  that  therforo 
That  it  shall  come,  therefore  the  purveyaunoe 
Wote  it  befome  withouten  ignorannoe. 

^  And  in  this  manner  this  necesdte 

Retoumeth  in  his  part  contrary  againe, 

For  needfully  behoveth  it  nat  to  w^ 

That  thiike  uiinges  fallen  in  certaine 

That  ben  purveied,  but  needfully  as  they  saine 

Behoveth  it  that  thinges  which  that  fall. 

That  they  in  certaine  ben  purveyed  alL 

^  I  meane  as  tliough  I  laboured  me  in  this. 
To  inquire  which  thing  cause  of  wbieh  thiog  bc^ 
As  whether  that  tlie  presdence  of  God  is 
The  certaine  cause  of  the  necessite 
Of  thinges  that  to  comen  be  parde. 
Or  if  necesdtie  of  thing  comming, 
Be  cause  certaine  of  the  purveymg. 

**  But  now  ne  enforce  I  me  not  in  shewing. 

How  the  order  of  the  causes  stant,  but  will  wot  1 

That  it  behoveth,  that  the  befalling 

Of  tliinges  wiste  before  certainly, 

Be  neoessarie,  all  seeme  it  not  Uiereby, 

That  presdence  put  fallinp^  neoessalre  < 

To  thmg  to  come,  all  fall  it  foule  or  faire. 

"  For  if  there  sit  a  man  yond  on  a  see,  | 

Than  by  necessitie  behoveth  it. 

That  certes  thine  opinion  sooth  be. 

That  wenest  or  conjectest  that  he  sit. 

And  further  over,  now  ayenward  yet, 

Lo  right  so  is  it  on  the  part  contrarie. 

As  thus,  now  hearken,  for  I  well  nat  tarie. 

**  I  say,  that  if  the  opinion  of  thee 

Be  sooth  for  that  he  sit,  than  say  I  thi^. 

That  he  mote  sitten  by  necessitie, 

And  thus  necessitie  in  either  is^ 

For  in  him  nede  of  sitting  is  vwis. 

And  in  the  nede  of  sooth,  and  thus  foraoth 

There  mote  necessitie  ben  in  you  both. 

**  But  thou  must  saine  the  man  dt  nat  therfore, 
Tluit  thine  opinion  of  his  sitting  sooth  is^ 
But  rather  for  the  man  sate  there  before^ 
Therefore  is  thine  opinion  sooth  ywis^ 
And  I  say  though  the  cause  of  sooth  of  this 
Commeth  of  his  mtting,  yet  necessitee 
Is  enterdiannged  both  in  him  and  in  thee. 

'<  Thus  in  the  same  wise  out  of  doutaunce, 
I  may  well  maken,  as  it  seemeth  me^ 
My  reasoning  of  Goddes  purveyaunoe, 
And  of  the  thin^^  that  to  comen  be. 
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Bj  whidie  reason  men  may  well  ysee. 
That  thilke  thin^  that  in  earth  yfall, 
That  by  neoeadtie  they  comen  all. 

<<  For  aUhonj^h  that  forthing  shall  come  ywis 
Therefore  is  it  purreyed  oertainely, 
Nat  that  it  eommeth,  for  it  purveyed  is, 
Yet  natheksse  behoveth  it  needfully. 
That  thini^  to  come  be  purveyed  truly. 
Or  ebe  thmgea  that  purveyed  be, 
,  That  they  bettden  by  neeessite. 

*  And  this  suffiseth  right  ynough  certaine, 
For  to  destroy  our  free  choise  everydell, 
But  now  is  this  abusion  to  saine, 

That  fidling  of  the  thinges  temporell, 
-   Is  cause  of  the  goddes  prescience  etemell ; 
I  Now  tmely  that  is  a  false  sentence, 

Tliat  thing  to  com  shuld  cause  hb  prescience. 

'  'What  might  I  wene,  and  I  had  such  a  thought ! 
But  that  God  purveieth  thing  that  is  to  come. 
For  that  it  is  to  come,  and  ebe  nought : 
So  might  I  wene,  that  thinges  all  and  some. 
That  whylome  ben  befall  and  overcome, 
Ben  cause  of  thilke  soveraine  pnrveyaunco. 
That  forwote  all,  withouten  ignoraunce. 

*  And  over  all  this,  yet  say  I  more  thereto, 
That  right  as  whan  I  wote  there  is  a  thing, 
Ywis  mt  thing  mote  needfullv  be  so. 
Eke  right  so^  whan  I  wot  a  thmg  comming, 
So  mote  it  come ;  and  thus  they  befalling 
Of  thinges  that  ben  wist  before  the  tide. 
They  mowe  not  ben  eschewed  on  no  side." 
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Than  said  he  thus^  ^  Almighty  Jove  in  trone, 
That  wotest  of  all  this  thing  the  soothfastnesscy 
Rew  on  my  sorrow  and  do  me  dien  sone. 
Or  brin^  Creseide  and  me  fro  this  distresse." 
And  whtle  he  was  in  all  this  heavinesBe, 
Dbpating  with  himselfe  in  this  matere. 
Came  Pandare  in,  and  said  as  ye  may  here* 

"  O  mighty  Qod  "  (quod  Pandarus)  **  in  trone, 
Eigh,  who  saw  ever  a  wise  man  faren  so ! 
Why  Troilns,  what  thinkest  thou  to  done ! 
Hast  thou  such  lust  to  ben  thine  owne  fo  I 
Whaty  parde,  yet  is  nat  Creseide  ago^ 
Why  list  thee  so  thy  selfe  fordone  for  drede, 
That  in  thine  head  thine  eyen  semen  dede. 

"  Hast  thon  nat  lired  many  a  yere  befome 
Withoaten  her,  and  &rde  full  well  at  ease  f 
Art  thon  for  her  and  for  none  other  borne. 
Hath  Kind  thee  wrought  al  only  her  to  please  1 
Let  bo  and  thinke  right  thus  in  thy  disease. 
That  in  the  dice  right  as  ther  &Uen  chaunces, 
Right  so  in  love  there  come  and  gon  plesaunces, 

*  And  yet  this  is  a  wonder  most  of  all. 

Why  thoQ  thus  sorowest,  sith  thou  west  nat  yet 

Touching  her  going,  how  that  it  shall  fall, 

Ne  if  she  can  her  selfe  distourben  it, 

Thon  hast  nat  yet  aasaied  all  her  wit ; 

A  man  may  all  betime  his  necke  bede 

Whan  it  shall  off,  and  sorowen  at  the  nede. 

«  Fortfay,  take  hede  of  all  that  I  shall  say, 
I  have  with  her  yspoke,  and  long  ybc^ 
So  as  accorded  was  betwixe  us  twey, 
\nd  eteruiure  me  thinketh  thus,  tiiat  she 


Hath  somewhat  in  her  hertes  privitc. 
Wherewith  she  can,  if  i  shall  aright  rede, 
Dlsturbe  all  this^  of  which  thou  art  in  drcde. 

**  For  which  my  counsell  is,  whan  it  is  night, 
Thou  to  her  go,  and  make  of  this  an  end. 
And  blisfuU  Juno,  through  her  great  might, 
Shall  (as  I  hope)  her  nace  unto  us  send. 
Mine  herte  seith  certame  she  shall  nat  wend. 
And  forthy,  put  thine  herte  awhile  in  rest, 
And  hold  thy  purpose,  for  it  is  the  best." 

This  TroOus  answerde,  and  sighed  sore, 

<<  Thou  saist  right  well,  and  I  will  do  right  so," 

And  what  him  list,  he  said  unto  him  more, 

And  whan  that  it  was  time  for  to  go, 

Full  prively  himselfe  withouten  mo 

Unto  her  came,  as  he  was  wont  to  done, 

And  how  they  wrought,  I  shall  you  tell  soone. 

Sooth  is,  that  whan  they  gonne  first  to  mete. 
So  gan  die  paine  hir  hertes  for  to  twist. 
That  neither  of  hem  other  mighte  grete. 
But  hem  in  armes  tooke,  and  after  kist, 
The  lasso  wofull  of  hem  bothe  nist 
Where  that  he  was,  ne  might  o  word  outbring. 
As  I  said  erst,  for  wo  and  for  sobbing. 

The  wofull  teares  that  they  leten  fall. 

As  bitter  weren  out  of  teares  kind 

For  paine,  as  is  Ugne  aloes,  or  gall. 

So  bitter  teares  wept  not  as  I  find 

The  wofull  Mirra,  through  the  barke  and  rind. 

That  in  this  world  there  n'is  so  hard  an  herte, 

That  n'olde  have  rewed  on  her  paines  smart. 

But  whan  hir  wofull  wery  ghostes  twaine 
Returned  ben,  there  as  hem  ought  to  dwell. 
And  that  somewhat  to  weken  gan  the  paine 
By  length  of  plaint,  and  ebben  gan  the  well 
Of  hir  teares,  and  the  herte  unswell. 
With  broken  voice,  al  horse  for  shright,  Creseid 
To  Troilus  these  ilke  wordes  seid. 

^  0  Jove,  I  die,  and  mercy  thee  beseeh, 
Helpe  Troilus : "  and  therewithal  her  face 
Upon  his  brest  she  laid,  and  lost  her  spech, 
Her  wofull  spirite  from  lus  proper  place 
Right  with  the  worde  away  in  point  to  pace, 
And  thus  she  lith,  with  hewes  pale  and  grene. 
That  whilom  fresh  and  fairest  was  to  sene. 

This  Troilus  that  on  her  gan  behold, 
Cleping  her  name,  and  she  lay  as  for  deed, 
Withouten  answere,  and  felt  her  limmes  cold. 
Her  eien  throwen  upward  to  her  heed : 
This  sorowful  man  can  now  non  other  rede. 
But  oft  time  her  colde  mouth  he  kist, 
Where  him  was  wo,  Grod  and  himself  it  wbt 

He  riseth  him  up^  and  long  stralte  he  her  ieidc, 
For  eigne  of  life,  for  aught  he  can  or  may. 
Can  he  none  finde,  in  nothing  of  Creseide, 
For  which  his  song  full  oft  is  **  Welaway  :" 
But  whan  he  saw  that  spechlesse  she  lay, 
With  sorowful  voice,  and  herte  of  blisse  al  bare, 
'  He  said,  how  she  was  fro  this  world  yfare. 

So  after  that  he  long  had  her  complained. 
His  hondes  wrong,  and  said  that  was  to  sey. 
And  witli  his  teeres  salt  her  breast  berained. 
He  gan  tho  teeres  wipen  off  full  drey, 
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And  pitously  gan  for  the  soule  prey. 

And  said,  **  Lord,  that  sei  art  in  thy  throne, 

Rewe  eke  on  me,  for  I  shall  folow  her  sone." 

She  coldo  was,  and  without  sentement. 
For  ought  he  wote,  for  brethe  felte  he  none, 
And  this  was  him  a  preignant  argument. 
That  she  was  forth  out  of  this  world  agone  : 
And  whan  he  saw  there  was  non  other  wonne, 
Ho  gan  her  limmes  dresse,  in  snch  manere. 
As  men  don  hem  that  shall  ben  laide  on  here. 

And  after  this,  with  steme  and  cruel  herte. 
His  swerde  anon  out  of  his  sheth  he  twight. 
Him  selfe  to  sleen,  how  sore  that  him  smart. 
So  that  his  soule,  her  soule  folowen  might, 
There  as  the  dome  of  Minos  would  it  dight, 
Sith  love  and  cruel  fortune  it  ne  would. 
That  in  this  world  he  lenger  liven  should. 

Than  said  he  thus,  fuIAlde  of  high  disdaine, 
"  O  cruel  Jove,  and  thou  Fortune  adverse, 
This  is  all  and  some,  that  faUly  have  ye  slaine 
Creseide,  and  sith  ye  may  do  me  ne  werse. 
Fie  on  your  might  and  werkes  so  diverse. 
Thus  cowardly  ye  shuU  me  never  winne, 
There  shall  no  deth  me  fro  my  lady  twinne. 

**  For  1  this  world,  sith  ye  have  slain  her  thus, 
^yoIl  let,  and  folow  her  spirite  low  or  hie, 
Shal  never  lover  saine  that  Troilus, 
Dare  nat  for  feare  with  his  lady  die, 
For  certaine  I  woU  beare  her  companie, 
But  sithe  ye  wol  nat  suffre  us  liven  here. 
Yet  sttSreth  that  our  soules  ben  ifeie. 

**  And  thou  citie,  in  which  I  live  in  wo^ 
And  thou  *Priam,  and  brethren  al  ifere. 
And  thou  my  mother,  farewell,  for  I  go. 
And  Attropos  make  redy  thou  my  here  : 
And  thou  Creseide,  O  swete  herte  dere, 
Receive  now  my  spirite,"  would  he  sey 
With  swerde  at  herte,  all  redy  for  to  dey. 

But  as  God  would,  of  swough  she  abraide. 
And  gan  to  sighe,  and  Troilus  she  cride, 
And  he  answerde,  **  Lady  mine  Creseide, 
Live  ye  yet  V*  and  let  his  swerde  doun  glide  : 
**  Ye  herte  mine,  that  thanked  be  Cupide," 
(Quod  she)  and  therewithal  she  sore  sight, 
And  he  began  to  glade  her  as  he  might. 

Toke  her  in  armes  two  and  kist  her  oft, 
And  her  to  glad,  he  did  al  his  entent. 
For  which  her  gost,  that  flikered  aie  a  loft. 
Into  her  wofuU  herte  ayen  it  went : 
But  at  the  last,  as  that  her  eye  glent 
Aside,  anon  she  gan  his  swoi^e  aspie. 
As  it  lay  bare,  and  gan  for  feare  crie. 

And  asked  him  why  he  had  it  out  draw. 
And  Troilus  anon  tiie  cause  her  told. 
And  how  himself  therwith  he  wold  have  slain. 
For  which  Creseide  upon  him  gan  behold. 
And  gan  him  in  her  armes  faste  fold. 
And  said,  **  O  mercy  GU>d,  lo,  which  a  dede^ 
Alas,  how  nigh  we  weren  bothe  dede. 

*<  Thau  if  I  nadde  spoken,  as  grace  was, 
Yo  would  have  slain  your  selfe  anon  1*'  (quod  she.) 
**  Ye  doutlesse  :"  and  she  answerde,  **  Alas, 
For  by  that  ilke  Inrde  that  made  ne. 


I  n*olde  a  furlong  way  on  live  have  be. 
After  your  deth,  to  have  ben  crouned  qoene 
Of  al  the  londe  the  Snnne  on  shineth  sheoe. 

<*  But  with  this  solve  sword,  which  that  here  is 
My  selfe  I  would  have  slain  '*  (quod  she)  **  tho : 
But  ho,  for  we  have  right  inough  of  thisy 
And  let  us  rise  and  straite  to  bedde  go  : 
And  there  let  us  spoken  of  our  wo. 
For  by  that  morter,  which  that  I  see  breime. 
Know  I  ful  well,  that  day  is  nat  fane  henne." 

Whan  they  wer  in  hir  bed  in  armes  fold. 
Naught  was  it  like  tho  ntghtes  here  befom^ 
For  pitously  each  other  gan  behold. 
As  they  that  hadden  al  hir  blisse  ylome. 
Bewailing  aie  the  day  that  thepr  were  bonWy 
Til  at  the  last,  this  sorowful  wight  Creseide, 
To  Troilus  these  ilke  wordes  seide. 

^  Lo,  herte  mine,  wel  wote  ye  this"  (quod  she) 
**  That  if  a  wight  alway  his  wo  coroplaine. 
And  seketh  nat  how  holpen  for  to  be. 
It  n'is  but  folic,  and  encreace  of  paine  : 
And  sens  that  here  assembled  be  we  twmine. 
To  finde  bote  of  wo  that  we  ben  in. 
It  were  time  al  aone  to  begin. 

<<  I  am  a  woman,  as  ful  wel  ye  wotte. 

And  as  I  am  aviaed  sodainly. 

So  wol  I  tel  yoUf  while  it  is  hotte. 

Me  thinketh  thus^  that  neyther  ye  nor  I, 

Ought  halfe  this  wo  to  maken  skilfully. 

For  there  is  art  inough  for  to  redresae. 

That  yet  is  misse,  and  sleen  is  hevinewe. 

*'  Soth  is,  the  wo  the  whiche  we  ben  inne^ 
For  aught  I  wote,  for  nothing  eles  is. 
But  for  the  cause  that  we  should  twione, 
Considred  al,  there  n'is  no  more  amis  : 
And  what  is  than  a  remedy  unto  this  t 
But  that  we  shape  us  sone  for  te  mete. 
This  al  and  some,  my  dere  herte  swete. 

**  Now  that  I  shall  wel  bringen  it  about 
To  comen  ayen,  sone  after  uat  I  go. 
Thereof  am  I  no  manor  thing  in  dout. 
For  dredelesse,  within  a  weke  or  two 
I  shal  Iten  here  :  and  that  it  may  be  ao^ 
By  all  right,  and  in  wordes  few, 
I  shal  you  wel  an  heape  of  waies  shew. 

<<  For  which  I  woll  nat  malcen  long  BenoaOf 
For  time  ylost  may  not  recovered  be;, 
But  I  will  go  to  my  conclusion. 
And  to  the  best,  in  aught  that  I  can  see : 
And  for  the  love  of  GokI  toryeve  it  me. 
If  I  speake  aught  ayenst  your  herles  rest. 
For  truely  I  speake  it  for  the  best. 

**  Making  alway  a  protestation, 

That  nowe  these  wordes  which  I  shal  say, 

N'is  but  to  shewe  you  my  moeioo. 

To  find  unto  our  helpe  the  beste  way. 

And  take  it  no  otherwise  I  pray. 

For  in  efTect,  what  so  ^'e  me  oommannd, 

That  wol  I  done,  for  that  is  no  demannd. 

'^  Now  herkeneth  this,  ye  hare  wel  nndentond 
My  going  graunted  is  by  parliment. 
So  ferforth  that  it  may  not  ben  withstood, 
For  al  this  world,  aa  by  my  judgement : 
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And  athe  there  helpeth  none  ayiaement, 
To  letten  it,  lette  it  passe  out  of  mind. 
And  let  ub  shape  a  better  way  to  find. 

"  The  Bothe  ia,  the  twinning  of  us  twaine, 
Wol  Qs  disease  and  cruelly  anoie : 
Bat  him  behoveth  sometime  hare  a  paine. 
That  serreth  lore,  if  that  he  woll  have  joie  : 
And  flith  I  shall  no  farther  out  of  Troie 
Than  I  may  ride  ayen  on  halfe  a  morow, 
It  ought  laase  causen  us  for  to  sorow. 

*  So  as  I  shal  nat  so  ben  hid  in  mew, 
That  day  by  day,  mine  owne  herte  dere, 
Sens  well  ye  wote  that  it  is  now  a  trew, 
Ye  shal  ful  wel  al  mine  estate  here : 

And  er  that  truce  is  done,  t  shal  ben  here, 
Than  hare  ye  bothe  Antenor  ywonne. 
And  me  also,  bethe  glad  now  if  ye  oonne. 

^  And  thinke  right  thus,  Creseide  is  now  agon, 

But  what,  she  shal  come  hastely  ayen, 

And  whan  alas  t  by  God,  lo,  right  anon 

£r  dates  ten,  this  dare  I  safely  saine. 

And  than  at  erste^  shal  we  be  so  &uie. 

So  as  we  shal  togithers  oyer  dwell, 

That  all  this  world  ne  might  our  blisse  tell. 

"  I  see  that  oft  time,  there  as  we  ben  now 
That  for  the  best,  our  counsaile  for  to  hide, 
Ye  speke  nat  with  me,  nor  I  with  you 
In  fourtenight,  ne  see  you  go  iie  ride  : 
May  ye  nat  ten  dales  than  abide, 
For  mine  honour,  in  such  aventure  I 
Ywis  ye  mowe,  or  eles  lite  endure. 

'  Ye  know  eke  how  that  all  my  kin  is  here. 
But  if  that  onely  it  my  father  be. 
And  eke  mine  other  thinges  al  yfere. 
And  namely  ray  dere  herte  ye. 
Whom  that  I  n'olde  leaven  for  to  see, 
For  all  this  world,  as  wide  as  it  hath  space, 
Or  eles  see  I  never  Joves  face. 

"  Why  trowe  ye  my  father  in  this  wise 
Coveiteth  so  to  see  me,  but  for  drede. 
Lest  in  this  toune  that  folkes  me  dispise, 
Bieanse  of  him,  for  lus  unhappy  dede  1 
What  wote  my  father  what  life  that  I  lede. 
For  if  he  wist  in  Troie  how  well  I  far% 
Us  neded  for  my  wending  nat  to  care. 

*  Ye  see,  that  every  day  eke  more  and  more, 
Men  treats  of  peace,  and  it  supposed  is, 
That  men  the  queue  Heleine  shall  restore^ 
And  Grekes  us  restore  that  is  mis : 
Tbongfa  there  ne  were  comfort  none  but  this. 
That  men  purposen  peace  on  every  side. 

Ye  may  the  better  at  ease  of  herte  abide. 

^  For  if  that  it  be  peace,  mine  herte  dere. 
The  nature  of  the  peace  mote  nedes  drive, 
That  men  must  entrecomune  yfere, 
And  to  and  fro  eke  ride  and  gone  as  blive, 
Al  day  as  thicke  as  been  flien  from  an  hive. 
And  every  wight  have  liberty  to  bleve. 
Where  as  him  list,  the  bet  witliouten  leve. 

**  And  tho  so  be  that  peace  there  may  bene  none, 
Yet  hither,  though  ther  never  peace  ne  were, 
I  must  come,  for  whider  should  I  gone. 
Or  how  misehaunce  should  I  dwell  thers 


Among  tho  men  of  armes  ever  in  fere. 
For  which,  as  wisely  God  my  soule  rede, 
I  can  nat  sene  wherof  ye  should  drede. 

*'  Have  here  another  way,  if  it  so  be 

That  all  this  thing  ne  may  you  not  suffice. 

My  father,  as  he  knowen  well  parde, 

Is  olde,  and  eke  full  of  covetise, 

And  I  right  now  have  founden  al  the  gise, 

Withouten  nette,  wherwith  I  shal  him  hent. 

And  herkeneth  now,  if  that  ye  woll  assent. 

"  Lo,  Troilus,  men  saine,  that  ful  hard  it  is 
The  wolfe  ful,  and  the  wedder  hole  to  have^ 
This  is  ta  saine,  that  men  full  oft  ywis. 
Mote  spenden  parte,  the  remnant  for  to  save  : 
For  aie  with  gold,  men  m^ky  the  herte  grave. 
Of  him  that  set  is  upon  covetise. 
And  how  I  meane,  I  shal  it  you  devise. 

<<  The  moveable,  which  that  I  have  in  this  tonn^ 

Unto  my  father  shall  I  take,  and  say. 

That  right  for  trust,  and  for  salvatioun. 

It  sent  is  from  a  frende  of  his  or  tway, 

The  whiche  frendes  fervently  him  pray, 

To  sonde  after  more  and  tliat  in  hie, 

While  that  this  toun  stant  thus  in  jeopardie. 

**  And  that  shall  be  of  gold  an  huge  quantite, 
Thus  shal  I  sain,  but  lest  foike  it  aspide. 
This  may  be  sent  by  no  wight  but  by  me  : 
I  slial  eke  shewen  him,  if  peace  betide, 
What  frendes  that  I  have  on  every  side. 
Toward  the  court,  to  don  the  wrathe  pace. 
Of  Priamus,  and  do  him  stonde  in  grace. 

'*  So  what  for  o  thing  and  for  other,  swete, 
I  shall  him  so  enchaunten  with  my  sawes, 
That  right  in  Heven  his  soule  is,  shal  he  mete. 
For  all  Apollo,  or  his  clerkes  lawes, 
Or  calculing,  availeth  not  three  hawes  : 
Desire  of  gold  shall  so  his  soule  blend, 
That  as  me  list,  I  shall  well  make  an  end. 

*'  And  if  he  would  aught  by  his  sorte  it  preve. 

If  that  I  lie,  in  certaine  I  shall  fond 

To  disturben  him,  and  plucke  him  by  the  sieve, 

Making  his  sorte  and  bearen  him  on  bond. 

He  haUi  nat  well  the  goddes  understond, 

For  goddes  speke  in  amphibologies. 

And  for  o  sothe,  they  tellen  twenty  lies. 

<<  Eke  drede  fond  first  goddes,  I  suppose. 
Thus  shall  I  saine,  and  that  his  coward  herte. 
Made  him  amis  the  goddes  text  to  glose. 
Whan  he  for  ferde  out  of  Dclphos  stert : 
And  but  I  mako  him  sone  to  convert. 
And  done  my  rede,  within  a  dav  or  twey, 
I  wol  to  you  oblige  me  to  dey. 

And  truely,  as  written  wel  I  find, 

That  al  this  thing  was  said  of  good  entent, 

And  that  her  herte  trewe  was  and  kind 

Towardes  him,  and  spake  right  as  she  ment. 

And  that  she  starfe  for  wo  nigh  whan  she  went, 

And  was  in  purpose  ever  to  be  trewe, 

Thus  writen  they  that  of  her  werkes  knew. 

This  Troilus,  with  herte  and  eeres  sprad, 
Herde  all  this  thing  devised  to  and  fro, 
And  verily  it  seemed  that  he  had 
The  solve  witte,  but  yet  to  let  her  go 
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liis  lierte  misyave  him  evermo, 
But  finally  he  gan  his  herte  wrest. 
To  trusten  her,  and  toke  it  for  the  hest. 

For  which  the  sreat  Airy  of  his  penaunce, 
Wasqueint  with  hope,  and  therewith  hem  betwene 
Began  for  joye  the  amorous  daunce. 
And  as  the  birdes,  whan  the  Sunne  shene, 
Deliten  in  hir  songe,  in  leves  greene. 
Right  so  the  wordes,  that  they  spake  yfero, 
Deliten  hem,  and  miade  hir  hertes  ehere. 

But  nathelesse,  the  wending  of  Creeeide, 
For  all  this  world  may  nat  out  of  his  mind. 
For  which  full  oft  he  pitously  her  preide, 
That  of  her  heste  he  might  her  trewe  fitid  : 
And  said  her,  **  Certes  if  ye  be  kind, 
And  but  ye  come  at  daie  set,  in  Troie, 
Ne  shal  I  never  have  heale,  honor,  ne  joie. 

*<  For  al  80  sothe  as  Sunne  uprist  to  morow. 
And  God  so  wisely  thou  me  woful  wretch 
To  reste  bring,  out  of  this  cruel  sorow, 
I  wol  my  selven  slee,  if  that  ye  dreteh  : 
But  of  my  death  though  little  be  to  retch, 
Yet  er  that  ye  me  causen  so  to  smart, 
Dwel  rather  here,  my  owne  swete  herte. 

«  For  truely  mine  owne  lady  dere. 

The  sleightes  yet,  that  I  have  herd  you  stere, 

Ful  shapely  ben  to  fallen  all  yfere, 

For  thus  men  eaith,  that  one  thinketh  the  here. 

But  al  another  thinketh  the  ledere, 

Your  sire  is  wise,  and  said  is  out  of  drede, 

Men  may  the  wise  out  renne,  and  not  out  rede. 

<*  It  is  full  harde  to  halten  unespied 
Before  a  cre^il,  for  he  can  the  craft. 
Your  father  is  in  sleight  as  Argus  eied. 
For  al  be  it  that  his  movable  is  him  biraft, 
His  olde  sleight  is  yet  so  with  him  Uft, 
Ye  shal  nat  blende  him  for  your  womanhede 
Ne  faine  aright,  and  that  is  all  my  di-ede. 

*<  I  n*ot  if  peace  shal  evermo  betide. 
But  peace  or  no,  for  emest  ne  for  game, 
I  wote  sith  Calcas  on  the  Grekes  side 
Hath  ones  ben,  and  lost  so  foule  his  name, 
Ne  dare  no  more  come  here  ayen  for  shame. 
For  which  that  we,  for  ought  I  can  espie^ 
To  trusten  on,  n*is  but  a  &ntasie. 

"  Ye  sbal  eke  seen  your  father  shall  you  glose. 
To  ben  a  wife,  and  as  he  can  well  prech. 
He  shal  some  Greke  so  prdse  and  wel  alose. 
That  ravishen  he  shal  you  with  his  spech : 
Or  do  you  done  by  force,  as  he  shall  tech. 
And  Troilus  on  whom  ye  n'il  have  routh, 
Shall  causelesse  so  sterven  in  his  trouth. 

**  And  over  al  this  ^our  father  shall  dispise 
Us  al,  and  saine  this  cite  is  but  lome. 
And  that  th*assege  never  shall  arise. 
For  why !  the  Grekes  have  it  al  swome, 
TU  we  ben  slaine,  and  doune  our  walles  tome. 
And  thus  he  shall  you  with  his  wordes  fere. 
That  aie  drede  I,  uiat  ye  wol  bleven  there. 

**  Ye  shall  eke  sene  so  many  a  lusty  knight, 
Among  the  Grekes  ful  of  worthinesse. 
And  ech  of  hem,  with  herte,  wit  and  might 
To  pleaaen  yoo,  done  al  his  ~ 


That  ye  shuU  duUen  of  the  rudenc 
Of  sely  Troians,  but  if  routhe 
Remorde  you,  or  vertue  of  your  troutfae. 

**  And  this  to  me  so  grevouse  is  to  thinkc^ 
That  fro  my  breet  it  wol  my  soule  rende, 
Ne  dredelesse,  in  me  there  may  nat  sinke 

0  good  opinion,  if  that  ye  wende. 

For  why !  your  fathers  sleight  woU  us  shcnde. 
And  if  ye  gone,  as  I  have  tolde  you  yore, 
So  thinke  I  nam  but  deed,  withouten  more. 

**  For  which  with  humble,  true  and  pitous  hertt 
A  thousand  times  mercy  I  you  pray. 
So  reweth  on  mind  aspre  paines  smart. 
And  doth  somwhat,  as  that  I  shall  you  say  : 
And  let  us  steale  away  betwixt  us  tway. 
And  thinke  that  foly  is,  whan  a  man  may  chest 
For  accident,  his  subetaunce  for  to  Icse, 

*'  I  meane  thus,  that  sens  we  mowe  or  day 
Wel  steale  away,  and  ben  togither  so^ 
What  wit  were  it  to  putten  in  assay, 
(In  case  ye  shoulden  to  your  father  go) 
If  that  ye  mishten  come  ayen  or  no : 
Thus  meane  I,  that  were  a  great  follie 
To  put  that  sikemesse  in  jeopardie. 

**  And  vulgarly  to  speken  of  snbstaunoe. 
Of  treasour  may  we  both  with  us  lede, 
Ynough  to  live  in  honour  and  pleasaunce. 
Til  unto  time  that  we  shall  ben  dede, 
And  thus  we  may  eschewen  all  this  drede. 
For  every  other  waie  ye  can  record. 
Mine  herte  ywia  may  therewith  nat  aooid. 

"  And  hardely  ne  dredeth  no  poverte. 
For  I  have  kin  and  frendes  eles  where, 
That  though  we  comen  in  our  bare  sherte. 
Us  should  never  lacke  golde  ne  geere. 
But  ben  honoured  while  we  dweiten  there. 
And  go  we  anone,  for  as  in  mine  entent, 
This  IS  the  best,  if  that  ye  well  assent." 

Greseide  with  a  sigh,  right  in  this  wise 
Answerde,  ^  Ywis,  my  dere  herte  trew. 
Ye  may  well  steale  away,  as  ye  devise. 
And  finden  such  unthrifty  waies  new  : 
But  afterward  full  sore  it  woU  us  rew. 
And  helpe  me  God  so  at  my  most  nede. 
As  causelesse  ye  suffren  al  this  drede. 

**  For  thilke  day  that  I  for  cherishing, 
Or  drede  of  fatiier,  or  for  any  other  wight. 
Or  for  estate,  delite,  or  for  wedding. 
Be  false  to  you,  ray  Troilus,  my  knight, 
Saturnus  doughter  Juno,  thronefa  her  might, 
As  wood  as  Achamante  do  me  dwell 
EtemaUy  with  Stiz  in  the  pit  of  Hell. 

<*  And  this  on  every  God  celestiall 

1  swere  it  you  and  eke  on  eche  goddesses 
On  every  nimphe,  and  deite  infemall. 
On  satiry  and  fannv  more  and  lease. 
That  halve  goddes  ben  <^  wildetnease, 
And  Attropos  my  threde  of  life  to  brat, 
If  I  be  false,  now  trowe  me  if  yon  lest. 

^  And  ihon  Simois,  that,  as  an  arowe,  ders 
Through  Troy  zennest,  aie  doonward  to  the 
Be  witnesse  <n  this  word,  that  saied  is  berr. 
That  thilke  day  that  I  nntrewe  be 
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To  Troiliiflk  mine  owne  herte  fn, 

That  thou  retnm  backwarde  to  thy  well, 

And  I  with  body  and  soule  suike  to  Hell. 

I 

I  '  Bat  that  ye  tpeake  away  thus  for  to  go, 

I  And  Letten  all  your  frvndes,  God  forbede, 
For  any  woman  that  ye  shoulden  so, 
And  namely,  sens  Troy  hath  now  such  nedo 

;  Of  belpe,  and  eke  of  o  thing  taketh  hede, 
If  this  were  wist,  my  life  lay  in  ballaunce, 
And  your  honor,  God  shild  us  fro  misohaunce. 

"  And  if  so  be  that  peace  hereafter  be  take, 
I  As  all  dav  happeth  after  angre  game, 
i  Why  lord  the  sorow  and  wo  ye  wolden  make. 
That  ye  ne  durst  come  ayen  for  shame. 
And  ere  that  ye  jeoparden  so  your  name, 
Beth  nat  too  hasty  in  this  hotte  fare, 
For  hasty  man  ne  wanteth  never  care. 

^  What  trowe  ye  the  people  eke  all  about 
Would  of  it  say  t  it  is  full  light  to  aiede, 
They  woulden  say,  and  swere  it  out  of  dout, 
That  lore  ne  diave  you  nat  to  done  this  dede 
But  Inst  Toluptuous,  and  coward  drede, 
Thus  were  all  lost  ywis,  mine  herte  dere 
Your  honour,  whiche  that  now  shineth  clere. 

I  ^  And  also  thinketh  on  mine  honeste, 
'  That  floureth  yet,  how  foul  I  should  it  shend, 
And  with  what  filth  it  spotted  shulde  be, 
If  in  this  foime  I  should  with  you  wend, 
Ne  though  I  lived  unto  the  worldes  end, 
My  name  should  I  never  ayenward  win, 
Thns  were  I  lost,  and  that  were  routh  and  oiu. 

**  And  forthy,  slee  with  reason  all  this  hete, 

Men  sain,  the  suffraunt  overcommeth  parde, 

Eke  whoso  well  have  lefe,  he  lefe  mote  lete, 

Thus  maketh  rertue  of  neoesstte 

By  patience,  and  thinke  that  lord  is  he 

Of  fortone  aye,  that  naught  woll  of  her  retch, 

And  she  ne  daunteth  no  wight  but  a  wretch. 

**  And  tmsteth  this,  that  certes,  herte  swete, 
Or  Phebns  suster,  Lucina  the  shene. 
The  Lion  passe  out  of  this  Aritee, 
I  woll  been  here,  withouten  any  wene, 
I  meane,  as  helpe  me  Juno,  Heavens  queue. 
The  tenth  day,  but  if  that  death  me  assaile 
I  woU  you  seene,  withouten  any  faile." 

"  And  now  so  this  be  sooth,"  (quod  TroUus) 
**  I  shall  well  suffer  unto  the  tenth  day, 
Sens  that  I  see  that  nede  it  mote  ben  thus, 
'    Bat  for  the  love  of  God,  if  be  it  may, 
So  let  us  stealen  prively  away : 
For  ever  in  one,  as  for  to  live  in  rest, 
Mine  herte  saieth  that  it  woll  be  the  best." 

<<  O  mercy  God,  what  life  is  this !"  (quod  she) 
"  Alas,  ye  slea  me  thus  for  very  tene, 
I  see  well  now  that  ye  mistrusten  me^ 
For  bv  your  wordes  it  is  well  ysene : 
Now  for  the  love  of  Cinthia  the  shene, 
Mistmst  me  nat  thus  causelesse  for  routh. 
Sens  to  be  true  I  have  you  plight  my  trouth. 

**  And  thinketh  well,  that  sometime  it  is  wit 
To  q)end  a  time,  a  time  for  to  win, 
■    Ne  parde  lome  am  I  nat  fro  you  yet, 
I    ThcMigh  that  we  ben  a  day  or  two  atwin : 


Drive  out  tho  fantasies  you  within, 

And  trusteth  me,  and  leaveth  eke  your  sorow. 

Or  here  my  trouth,  I  wol  nat  live  til  morow. 

^  For  if  ye  wist  how  sore  it  doth  me  smart, 
Ye  would  cesse  of  this,  for  Grod  thou  wost 
The  pure  spirit  weepeth  in  mine  herte 
To  seen  you  weepen,  which  that  I  love  most. 
And  tliat  I  mote  gone  unto  tlie  Greekes  host. 
Ye,  nere  it  that  I  wist  a  remedy 
To  com  ayen,  right  here  I  wolde  dy. 

"  But  certes  I  am  not  so  nice  a  wight, 
That  I  ne  can  imaginen  a  yn^ 
To  come  ayen  that  day  that  I  have  bight, 
For  who  may  holden  a  thing  tliat  woll  away, 
My  father  naught,  for  all  his  queint  play, 
And  by  my  tiinft,  my  wending  out  of  Troy 
Another  day  shall  toume  us  all  to  joy. 

**  Forthy,  with  all  mine  herte  I  you  beseke, 
If  that  you  list  done  aught  for  my  prayere, 
And  for  the  love  which  that  I  love  you  eke, 
That  ere  I  departe  fro  you  here. 
That  of  so  good  a  comfort  and  a  chere 
I  may  you  seen,  that  ye  may  bring  at  rest 
My  herte,  whiche  is  at  point  to  brest. 

^  And  overall  ihis  I  pray  you,"  (quod  she  tho) 
*'  My  owne  hertes  soothfast  suffisaunce, 
Sith  I  am  thine  all  hole  withouten  mo. 
That  while  that  I  am  absent,  no  pleasaunce 
Of  other,  do  me  fro  your  remembraunoo : 
For  I  am  ever  agast,  for  why  t  men  rede. 
That  love  is  thing  aye  full  of  busie  drede. 

*^  For  in  this  world  there  liveth  lady  none, 
If  that  ye  were  untrue,  as  Grod  defend, 
That  so  betrayed  were,  or  wo  begon. 
As  I,  that  all  trouthe  in  you  entend  : 
And  doubtlesse,  if  that  iche  other  wend, 
I  nere  but  dead,  and  ere  ye  cause  find. 
For  Goddes  love,  so  beth  ye  nat  unkind." 

To  thu  answered  Troilus  and  seide, 
*^  Now  Grod  to  whom  there  n'is  no  cause  ywric. 
Me  glad,  as  wis  I  never  unto  Creseide, 
Sith  thilke  day  I  saw  her  first  with  eye, 
Was  false,  ne  never  shall  till  that  I  die. 
At  short  wordes,  well  ye  may  me  leve, 
.1  can  no  more,  it  shall  be  found  at  prove." 

''  Graunt  mercy,  good  herte  mine,  ywis' '  (quod  she) 
**  And  blisful  Venus  let  me  never  sterve, 
£r  I  may  stonde  of  pleasaunce  in  degre. 
To  quite  him  well,  that  so  well  can  deserve  : 
And  while  that  Grod  my  wit  will  me  conserve 
I  shall  so  done,  so  true  I  have  you  found. 
That  aie  honour  to  meward  shall  rebound. 

^  For  trusteth  well,  that  your  estate  royall, 

Ne  vain  delite,  nor  ouely  worthinesse 

Of  you  in  werre  or  tumay  marciall, 

Ne  pompe,  array,  noblcy,  or  eke  richesse : 

Ne  made  me  to  rue  on  your  distresse, 

But  moral  vertue,  grounded  upon  trouth, 

That  was  the  cause  I  first  had  on  you  routh. 

^  Eke  gentle  herte,  and  manhood  that  ye  had. 
And  tmit  ye  had  (as  me  thought)  in  dispite 
Every  thing  that  sowned  in  to  bad, 
As  rudenesse,  and  peopHsh  appetite 
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And  that  your  reason  bridled  your  delite. 

This  made  aboven  every  creature. 

That  I  was  yours,  and  shall  while  I  may  dure. 

**  And  this  may  length  of  yeres  nat  fordo, 
Ne  remuablest  fortune  deface, 
Bat  Jupiter,  that  of  his  might  may  do 
The  sorowfull  to  be  ghid,  so  yeve  us  grace, 
Er  nightes  tenne  to  meten  in  this  place. 
So  that  it  may  your  herte  and  mine  suffise, 
And  iSareth  now  well,  for  time  is  that  ye  rise.** 

And  after  that  they  long  yplained  had. 

And  oft  ikist,  and  straite  in  armes  fold, 

The  day  gan  rise,  and  Troilus  him  clad, 

And  rudfully  his  lady  gan  behold  : 

As  he  that  felt  deathes  cares  cold. 

And  to  her  grace  he  gan  him  recommaund, 

Where  he  was  wo,  this  hold  I  no  demaund. 

For  mannes  hedde  imaginen  ne  can, 
Ne  entendement  consider,  ne  tongue  tell 
The  cruell  paines  of  this  sorowfull  man, 
That  passen  every  torment  doune  in  Hell : 
For  whan  he  sawethat  she  ne  might  dwell. 
Which  that  his  soule  out  his  herte  rent, 
Withouten  more,  out  of  the  chamber  he  went. 
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Appbochen  gan  the  fatall  destine. 

That  Joves  hath  in  disposicioun, 

And  to  you  angry  Parcas  sustren  thre, 

Committeth  to  done  execucioun, 

For  which  Creseide  must  out  of  the  toun. 

And  Troilus  shall  dwell  forth  in  pine. 

Till  Lachesis  his  threde  no  longer  twine. 

The  golden  tressed  Phebus  high  on  loft, 
Thrise  had  all  with  his  beames  dere 
Thesnowea  molte,  and  Zephirus  as  oft 
Ibrought  aven  the  tender  leaves  grene  : 
Sens  that  the  sonne  of  Eccuba  the  ouene 
Began  to  love  her  first,  for  whom  his  sorrow 
Was  all,  tluU  slie  departe  should  a  morow. 

Full  redy  was  at  prime  Diomede, 
Creseide  unto  the  Grekes  hoste  to  lede. 
For  sorow  of  which,  she  felt  her  herte  blede. 
As  she  that  n'iste  what  was  best  to  rede  : 
And  truely,  as  men  in  bokes  rede. 
Men  wiste  never  woman  have  the  care, 
Ne  was  so  lothe  out  of  a  toune  to  fare. 

This  Troilus  withouten  rede  or  bre, 

As  man  that  hath  his  ioies  eke  forlore, 

Was  waiting  on  his  lady  evermore, 

As  she  that  was  sothfast  croppe  and  more, 

Of  all  his  lust  or  joyes  here  tofore  : 

But  Troilus,  now  farwell  all  thy  joie. 

For  shalt  thou  never  seen  her  eft  in  Troie. 

Soth  is,  that  while  he  bode  in  this  manere. 
He  gan  his  wo  full  manly  for  to  hide, 
That  well  unnetii  it  seen  was  in  his  chere, 
Dnt  at  the  yate  there  she  should  out  ride. 
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With  certain  folkc  he  hoved  her  to  abide. 
So  wo  bigon,  all  would  he  not  him  phun. 
That  on  his  horse  unneth  he  sate  for  pain. 

For  ire  he  quoke,  so  gan  his  herte  gnaw. 

Whan  Diomede  on  horse  gan  him  dight. 

And  sayd  unto  himselfe  tUs  ilke  saw, 

"  Alafs*'  (quod  he)  **  thus  foule  a  wretehadiMSM 

Why  sufTre  I  it !  Why  n*ill  I  it  rednwe  I 

Were  it  nat  bet  at  ones  for  to  die. 

Than  evermore  in  langour  thus  to  crie  ! 

^  Why  n'ill  I  make  at  ones  rich  and  poore, 
To  have  inough  to  done  er  that  she  go ! 
Why  n'ill  I  bring  all  Troie  upon  a  roove  1 
Why  n'ill  I  slaen  this  Diomede  also  I 
Why  n*ill  I  rather  with  a  man  or  two, 
Steale  her  away  t  Why  woll  I  this  endure ! 
Why  n'ill  I  helpen  to  mine  owne  cure !" 

But  why  he  n'olde  done  so  fell  a  deedc^ 
That  shall  I  sain,  and  why  him  list  it  spare. 
He  had  in  herte  alway  a  manor  drede, 
Lest  that  Creseide,  in  rumour  of  this  fare, 
Should  have  ben  slain,  lo,  this  was  al  his  cai^ 
And  eles  certain,  as  I  sayed  yore, 
He  had  it  done  withouten  wordes  more. 

Creseide  whan  she  redy  was  to  ridc^ 
Full  sorowfully  she  sighed,  and  sayd  **  Alas,** 
But  forth  she  mote,  for  aught  that  may  betide, 
And  forth  she  rideth  full  sorowfully  ^paas : 
Ther  is  no  other  remedy  in  this  eaaa  : 
What  wonder  is^  though  that  her  sore  smart 
Whan  she  forgoeth  her  owne  swete  herte ! 

This  Troilus  in  gise  of  curtesie. 

With  hauke  on  hond,  and  with  an  huge  root 

Of  knightes,  rode  and  did  her  companies 

Passing  all  the  valey  ferre  without. 

And  ferther  would  have  ridden  out  of  doubt. 

Full  faine,  and  wo  was  him  to  gone  so  sooe^ 

But  toume  he  must,  and  it  was  eke  to  done. 

And  right  with  that  was  Antenor  yoome^ 
Out  of  the  Grekes  hoste,  and  every  wight 
Was  of  him  ghid,  and  sayd  he  was  welcome, 
And  Troilus,  al  nere  his  herte  light. 
He  pamed  him,  with  all  his  full  might 
Him  to  with  hold  of  weping  at  least, 
And  Antenor  he  kist,  and  made  feast. 

And  therewithal  he  must  his  leave  take, 
And  cast  his  eye  upon  her  pitously. 
And  nere  he  rode,  his  cause  for  to  make, 
To  take  her  by  the  honde  al  soberly  : 
And  Lorde  so  she  gan  wepen  tenderly. 
And  he  full  soft  and  slighly  gan  her  seie^ 
**  Now  hold  your  day,  and  doe  me  not  to 

With  that  his  courser  toumed  be  abont^ 
With  face  pale,  and  unto  Diomede 
No  worde  he  spake,  ne  none  of  all  his  root. 
Of  which  the  sonne  of  Tideus  toke  hede^ 
As  he  that  kouthe  more  than  the  crede. 
In  soche  a  craft,  and  by  the  rein  her  hent. 
And  Troilus  to  Troie  homewardea  went. 


This  Diomede,  that  Ud  her  by  the  brideO, 
Whan  that  he  saw  the  folke  of  Troy  away, 
Thought,  **  All  my  labor  shall  not  been  on  iddl, 
1  If  that  I. may,  for  somewhat  shall  I  say : 
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For  mt  the  worst,  it  short  maie  our  way, 
I  h&Te  beard  say  eke,  times  twise  twelve, 
Ue  is  a  foole  that  woU  fozyete  him  selve." 

'  But  nathele^ae,  this  thought  he  well  inough 
That  **  certainly  I  am  ahout  naught, 
If  that  I  speake  of  love,  or  make  it  to  tough, 
Fur  Joubtlesse,  if  she  have  in  her  thought, 
Htm  that  I  gesse,  he  may  not  been  ybrought 
Sn  sone  away,  but  I  shall  find  a  meane, 

I  That  she  nat  yet  wete  shall  what  I  meane." 

This  Diomede^  as  be  that  could  his  good, 
Whan  this  was  don^  gan  fallen  forUi  in  spech 
Of  this  and  that,  and  aske  why  she  stood 
In  soch  disease,  and  gan  her  eke  besech 
Tbat  if  that  he  encreasen  might  or  ech 
With  any  thing  her  ease,  that  she  should 
Commaunde  it  him,  and  said  he  done  it  would. 

For  tmely  he  swore  her  as  a  knight, 
That  ther  n'as  thing,  with  which  he  might  her  plese 
That  he  nolde  done  his  pain,  and  al  ms  might 
To  done  it,  for  to  done  her  herto  an  ease  : 
And  prayed  her  she  would  her  sorrow  appease, 
And  sayd,  **  Ywis  we  Greekes  can  have  jov 
To  honooren  you,  as  well  as  folke  of  Troy. 


He  said  eke  thus,  "  I  wot  you  thinketh  strange, 
No  wonder  is,  for  it  is  to  you  new, 
Th'acqoaintance  of  these  Trojans  to  change 
For  folke  of  Grece,  that  ye  never  knew  : 
Bat  would  never  God,  but  if  as  true, 
A  Greeke  ye  should  emong  us  all  ihid. 
As  any  Trojan  is,  and  eke  as  kind. 

'^  And  bicause  I  swore  you  right  now. 
To  ben  your  frende,  and  helpir  to  my  might. 
And  for  that  more  acquaintaunce  eke  of  you 
Have  I  had,  than  an  other  straunger  wight : 
So  fro  this  forth,  I  pray  you  day  and  night, 
Comniaundeth  me,  how  sore  that  me  smart. 
To  done  all  that  may  like  unto  your  herte. 

^  And  that  ye  me  wold,  as  vour  brother  treat. 
And  taketh  not  my  frendship  in  dispite. 
And  though  your  sorowes  been  for  thinges  gi'ct, 
NoC  I  nat  why,  but  out  of  more,  respite. 
Mine  herte  hath  for  to  amend  it  great  delito. 
And  if  I  may  your  harmes  nat  redrease, 
I  am  right  soiy  for  your  heavinesse. 

"  For  though  ye  Trojans  with  us  Greekes  wroth 
Have  many  a  day  been,  alway  yet  parde, 

0  god  of  love,  in  sothe  we  serven  bothe : 
And  for  the  love  of  God  my  lady  free. 
Whom  so  ye  hate,  as  both  not  wroth  with  me. 
For  tmelv  there  can  no  wight  you  serve, 
That  half  so  loth  your  wrathe  would  deserve. 

*  And  n*ere  it  that  we  been  so  nere  the  tent 
Of  Calcaa,  which  that  seen  us  bothe  may, 

1  would  of  this  you  tell  all  mine  entent, 
Bat  this  ensealed  till  an  other  day  : 

Yeve  me  your  honde,  I  am  and  shall  be  aie, 
God  beipe  me  so,  while  that  my  life  may  dure, 
Your  owne,  aboven  eveiy  creature. 

^  Thus  Hud  I  never  er  now  to  woman  borne. 
For  God  mine  herte  as  wisely  glad  so, 
i    I  loved  never  woman  here  befome, 
As  panunoon^  ne  never  shall  no  mo : 


And  for  the  love  of  God  be  not  my  fo, 
All  can  I  not  to  you,  my  lady  dere. 
Complain  a  right,  for  1  am  yet  to  lore. 

"  And  wondreth  nought,  mine  owne  lady  bright. 
Though  that  I  speake  of  love  to  you  thus  blive. 
For  I  have  hea^  or  this  of  many  a  wight, 
Hath  loved  thing  he  never  saw  his  live  : 
Eke  I  am  not  of  power  for  to  strive 
Ayenst  the  god  of  love,  but  him  obay 
I  woU  alway,  and  mercy  I  you  pray. 

**  There  beeth  so  worthy  knightes  in  this  place. 

And  ye  so  faire,  that  everiche  of  hem  all 

Woll  pain  him  to  stonden  in  your  grace. 

But  might  to  me  so  faire  a  grace  fall 

That  ye  me  for  your  servaunt  would  call. 

So  lowly,  ne  so  truely  you  serve, 

N'ill  none  of  hem,  as  1  shall  till  I  sterve." 

Creseide  unto  that  purpose  lite  answerde. 
As  she  that  was  with  sorow  oppressed  so. 
That  in  effect  she  naught  his  tales  hei*de. 
But  here  and  there,  now  here  a  word  or  two  : 
Her  thought  her  sorowfull  herte  brest  a  two. 
For  whan  she  gan  her  father  ferre  espie. 
Well  nigh  doune  of  her  hors  she  gan  to  sie. 

But  nathelesse  she  thonketh  Diomede, 
Of  all  his  travaile  and  his  good  chore, 
And  that  him  list  his  fren&hip  to  her  bede. 
And  she  accepteth  it  in  eood  manere. 
And  woll  do  fain  that  is  him  lefe  and  dere, 
And  trosten  him  she  would,  and  well  she  might| 
As  saied  she,  and  from  her  hors  she  alight. 

Her  father  hath  her  in  his  armes  nome. 
And  twenty  times  he  kist  his  doughter  swete. 
And  saied  :  *'  O  dere  doughter  mine,  welcome,*' 
She  said  eke,  she  was  fain  with  him  to  mete : 
And  stode  forth  moot,  milde,  and  mansuete, 
But  here  I  leave  her  with  her  father  dwell, 
And  forth  I  woll  of  Troilus  you  teU. 

To  Troy  is  come  this  wofuU  Troilus, 

In  sorowe  aboven  all  sorowes  smert, 

With  felon  loke,  and  face  dispitous, 

Tho  sodainlv  doune  from  his  hors  he  stert, 

And  through  his  paleis  with  swolne  herte. 

To  chamber  he  went,  of  nothing  toke  he  hede 

Ne  none  to  him  dare  speke  o  worde  for  drede. 

And  there  his  sorowes  that  he  spared  had. 
He  yave  an  issue  large,  and  death  he  cride,  ' 
And  in  his  throwes,  &enetike  and  mad 
He  curseth  Juno,  Apollo,  and  eke  Cupide, 
He  curseth  Bachus,  Ceres,  and  Cipride, 
His  birth,  himselfe,  bis  fate,  and  eke  nature. 
And  save  his  ladie,  every  creature. 

To  bed  he  goth,  and  waileth  there  and  tumeth, 

In  furie,  as  doth  he  Ixion  in  Hell, 

And  in  this  wise  he  nigh  till  day  sojoumeth. 

But  tho  began  his  herte  alite  unswell. 

Through  teares,  which  that  gonnen  up  to  wel. 

And  pitiously  he  cried  upon  Creseide, 

And  to  him  self  right  thus  he  spake  and  aeide. 

'<  Where  is  mine  owne  lady  lefe  and  dere ! 
Where  is  her  white  brest,  where  is  it,  where ! 
Where  been  her  armes,  and  her  even  dere 
That  yesterday  this  time  with  me  were! 
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Now  may  I  wepe  alone  many  a  teare. 
And  graspe  about  I  may,  but  in  this  place 
Save  a  pilow>  I  find  naught  to  embrace. 

**  How  shal  I  doen  t  whan  ehal  she  come  againe  t 

I  n*ot  alaa,  why  let  I  her  to  go ! 

As  would  God  I  had  as  tho  be  slain  : 

0  hcrte  mine  Creseide,  0  swete  fo, 

0  lady  mine,  that  I  love  and  no  mo, 

To  whom  for  ever  more  mine  herte  I  vowe. 

See  how  I  die,  ye  n'ill  me  not  rescowe. 

'<  Who  seeth  you  now,  my  right  lodesterre ! 
Who  sitteth  right  now  in  your  presence ! 
Who  can  comforten  now  your  hertes  werre  1 
Now  I  am  gon,  whom  yeve  ye  audience  1 
Who  speaketh  for  me  right  now  in  my  absence  ? 
Alas,  no  wight,  and  that  is  all  my  care. 
For  well  wote  I,  as  evill  as  I  ye  fare. 

**  How  should  I  thus  ten  dales  full  endure, 
Whan  I  the  firste  night  have  all  this  tene  ? 
How  shall  she  eke  sorowfuU  creature, 
For  tendcmesse,  how  shall  she  this  sustene, 
Soche  wo  for  me  1  o  pitous,  pale,  and  grene, 
Shall  been  youi*  freshe  womanly  face. 
For  langour,  er  ye  toume  unto  this  place.*' 

And  whan  he  fell  in  any  slombringes. 
Anon  begin  he  shoulde  for  to  grone, 
And  dreamen  of  the  dreadfullest  thinges 
That  might  been :  as  mete  he  were  alone 
In  place  horrible,  making  aie  his  mono. 
Or  meten  tliat  he  was  emongee  all 
His  enemies,  and  in  hir  hondes  fall. 

And  therewithal!  his  bodie  should  start. 
And  with  the  start  all  sodainly  awake. 
And  soche  a  tremour  fele  about  his  herte. 
That  of  the  feare  his  bodie  should  quake : 
And  therwithall  he  should  a  noise  make. 
And  seme  as  though  he  should  fall  depe, 
From  high  alofe,  and  than  he  would  wepe. 

And  rewen  on  himselfe  so  pitously. 
That  wonder  was  to  here  his  fantasie. 
An  other  time  he  should  mightely 
Comfort  himselfe,  and  sain  it  was  folic. 
So  causelesse,  soche  drede  for  to  drie. 
And  eft  begin  his  aspre  sorowes  new. 
That  every  man  migbt  on  his  paines  rew. 

Who  could  tell  all,  or  fully  discrive 
His  wo,  his  plaint,  his  langour,  and  his  pine  ! 
Nat  all  the  men  that  han  or  been  on  live. 
Thou  reader  mayst  thy  self  full  well  devine. 
That  soche  a  wo  my  wit  can  not  define. 
On  idell  for  to  write  it  should  I  swinke. 
Whan  that  my  wit  is  werie  it  to  thinke. 

On  Heaven  vet  the  sterres  weren  seen 
Although  full  pale  ywoxen  was  the  Mone, 
And  whiten  gan  the  orisont  ^ene, 
All  eastward,  as  it  was  wont  to  done, 
And  Phebus  with  his  rosie  carte  sone, 
Gan  after  that  to  dresse  him  up  to  fiure. 
Whan  Troilus  hath  sent  after  randare. 

This  Pandare,  that  of  all  the  day  befome 
Ne  might  him  comen  this  Troilus  to  se. 
Although  he  on  his  hedde  it  had  swome, 
For  with  the  king  I'riam  alday  was  he, 


So  that  it  lay  nat  in  his  liberte, 

No  where  to  eon,  but  on  the  roorow  he  went 

To  Troilus,  whan  that  he  for  him  sent. 

For  in  his  herte  he  could  well  devine^ 
That  Troilus  al  night  for  sorow  woke. 
And  that  he  would  tell  him  of  his  pine. 
This  knew  he  well  inough  without  boke : 
For  which  to  chamber  streight  the  way  be  toke, 
And  Troilus  tho  soberly  he  grette. 
And  on  the  bedde  full  sone  he  gan  him  sette. 

«  My  Pandarus,**  (quod  Troilus)  <<  the  sorow 
Which  that  I  drie,  I  nuty  not  long  endure, 
I  trowe  I  shall  not  liven  till  to  morow, 
For  which  I  would  alwaies  on  aventure 
To  thee  devisen  of  my  sepoultore 
The  forme,  and  of  my  movable  then  dispoen 
Right  as  thee  semeth  best  is  lor  to  doen. 

**  But  of  the  fire  and  flambe  funerall, 
In  which  my  body  brennen  shall  to  glede, 
And  of  the  feast  and  plaies  paleetraU, 
'  At  my  vigile,  I  pray  thee  tdce  sood  hede 
That  that  be  well :  and  offer  Mars  my  stede, 
My  sword,  mine  helme :  and  leve  brother  dere, 
My  shelde  to  Pallas  yeve,  that  shineth  clere. 

^  The  poudre  in  which  min  herte  ybrend  shsl  ton 
That  pray  I  thee  thou  take,  and  it  eonssrre 
In  a  vessell  that  men  clepeth  an  ume 
Of  gold,  and  to  ray  lady  that  I  serve. 
For  love  of  whom  thus  pitously  I  starve. 
So  yeve  it  her,  and  doe  me  this  pleasaunoe, 
To  praien  her  to  kepe  it  for  a  remembnuuoe. 

*  For  well  I  fele  by  my  maladie. 
And  by  my  dreames,  now  and  yore  ago. 
All  certainly,  that  I  mote  nodes  die : 
The  oule  eke,  which  that  bight  Ascaphilo, 
Hath  after  me  shright,  all  these  nightes  two, 
And  god  Mercuric,  now  of  me  wofuU  wrsteh 
The  soule  guide,  and  whan  thee  list  it  ietehj* 

Pandare  answerde  and  saied,  *<  Troilul^ 
My  dere  frende,  as  I  have  told  thee  yore. 
That  it  is  follie  for  to  sorowen  thus, 
And  causelesse,  for  which  I  can  no  more : 
But  who  so  woU  not  trowen  rede  ne  lore, 
I  can  not  seen  in  him  no  remedie. 
But  let  him  worchen  with  his  fantasie. 

^  But,  Troilus,  I  pray  thee  tell  me  now. 
If  that  thou  trowe  er  this  that  any  wight, 
Hath  loved  paramours  as  well  as  thoo. 
Ye,  God  wot,  and  fro  many  a  worthy  kni^ 
Hath  his  ladie  gon  a  fourtenisht. 
And  he  nat  yet  made  halvenoele  the  fitfe. 
What  node  is  the  to  maken  all  this  care ! 

«  Sens  day  by  day  thou  maist  thy  aelven  sse 
That  from  his  love,  or  eles  from  nia  wife 
A  nuui  mote  twinnen  of  necessities 
Ye  though  he  love  her  as  his  owne  life : 
Yet  nill  he  with  himself  thus  maken  strife, 
For  well  thou  west,  my  leve  brother  dere. 
That  alway  frendes  may  not  been  yfere. 

**  How  done  this  folke,  that  seen  hir  loves  wedded 
By  frendes  might,  as  it  betidetli  full  oft. 
And  seen  hem  in  hir  spouses  bedde  ybedded  I 
God  wote  they  take  it  wisely  fairs  and  soft : 
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For  why,  good  hope  halt  up  bir  herte  aloft. 
And  for  they  can  a  time  of  sorow  endnre, 
As  time  hem  hurteth,  a  time  doth  hem  core. 

*'So  sbouldest  thou  endure,  and  letten  slida 
The  time,  and  fonde  to  been  glad  and  light, 
I  Ten  dayea  n'is  not  so  long  to  abide, 
.  And  sens  she  to  eomen  thee  hath  behlght. 
She  n'iU  her  best  breaken  for  no  wight, 
For  drede  thee  not,  that  she  n'ill  finde  way 
To  come  ayen,  my  life  that  durst  I  lay. 

^  Thy  sweyenes  eke,  and  all  such  fantarie 

Drive  out,  and  let  hem  faren  to  mischaunce. 

For  they  proeede  of  thy  melancolie, 

That  doth  thee  fele  in  slope  all  this  penaonoe : 

A  stnw  for  all  swevenes  signifiaunce, 

God  heipe  me  so,  I  count  hem  not  a  bean. 

There  wot  no  man  aright  what  dremes  mean. 

<^  For  priestes  of  the  temple  tellen  this, 
■  That  dreames  been  the  reyeladons 

Of  Goddes,  and  als  well  they  tel  ywis, 
'  That  they  beeorinfemalles  Ulusions 

And  leches  saine,  that  of  complectiona 

Proceden  they  of  fast,  or  glotonie, 

Who  wot  in  sothe  thus  what  they  signifle  f 

^  Eke  other  saine,  that  through  impressions, 

As  if  a  wight  bath  fast  a  thing  in  mind. 

That  thereof  cometh  soche  arisions  : 

And  other  sain,  as  they  in  bokes  find, 

Tliat  after  times  of  the  yere  by  kind, 

Men  dreme,  and  that  theffect  goth  by  the  Mon^ 

Bat  lere  no  dreme,  for  it  is  nat  to  done. 

Wei  worth  of  dreames  aie  these  old  wives. 
And  truly  eke,  augurie  of  these  foules. 
For  feare  of  which,  men  wenen  lese  bir  lives, 
I    As  ravens  qualm,  or  schriching  of  these  oules : 
To  trowen  on  it,  bothe  false  and  foule  is, 
Alas,  alas,  that  so  noble  a  creature 
As  is  a  man,  should  drede  such  ordure. 

'<  For  which  with  al  mine  herte  I  thee  beseche. 
Unto  thy  self,  that  all  this  thou  foryeve, 
And  rue  now  up,  withouten  more  speche. 
And  let  us  cast  how  forth  may  best  be  driven 
The  time,  and  eke  how  freshly  we  may  liven, 
Whan  she  cometh,  the  which  shall  be  right  sone, 
God  helpe  me  so,  the  best  is  thus  to  done. 

*^  Rise,  let  us  speake  of  lustie  life  in  Troy 
That  we  have  lad,  and  forth  the  time  drive. 
And  eke  of  time  coming  us  rejoy, 
That  bringen  shall  our  blisse  now  to  blive. 
And  langour  of  these  twise  daies  five 
We  shall  therewith  so  foryet  or  oppresse. 
That  well  unneth  it  done  shall  us  duresse. 

"  This  tonne  is  full  of  lordes  al  about. 
And  truce  lasten  all  this  meane  while^ 
Go  ve  pljuen  us  in  some  lustie  rout, 
To  Sorpedon,  not  hennes  but  a  mile. 
And  thus  thou  shalt  the  time  well  beguile. 
And  drive  it  forth  unto  that  blisfull  morow. 
That  thou  her  see,  that  cause  is  of  thy  sorow. 

**  Now  rise,  my  dere  brother  Troilus, 
For  certes  it  non  honour  is  to  thee 
To  wepe,  and  in  thy  bedde  to  rouken  thus, 
For  tniely  of  o  thing  trust  to  me. 
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If  thou  thus  ligge,  a  day,  two  or  three. 

The  folke  woll  wene,  that  thou  for  cowardise, 

Thee  fainest  sick,  and  that  thou  darst  not  riseJ 

This  Troilus  answerde :  *'  0  brother  dere, 

This  folke  know  that  have  ysuffred  pain. 

That  though  he  wepe,  and  make  sorowful  chore 

That  feeleth  harme  and  smart  in  every  vain. 

No  wonder  is :  and  though  I  ever  plain 

Or  alway  wepe,  I  am  nouing  to  blame^ 

Sens  that  I  have  lost  the  cause  of  all  my  game. 

**  But  sens  of  fine  force  I  mote  arise, 

I  shall  arise,  as  sone  as  ever  I  may. 

And  God,  to  whom  mine  herte  I  sacrifice. 

So  send  us  hastely  the  tenthe  day  : 

For  was  there  never  foule  so  faine  of  May 

As  I  shall  ben,  whan  that  she  cometh  in  Troie, 

That  cause  is  of  my  tourment  and  my  joie. 

**  But  whider  is  thy  rede,"  (quod  Troilus) 
^  That  we  may  play  us  beet  in  all  this  toun  T' 
^  By  God  my  counsaile  is,"  Tquod  Pandarus) 
*^  To  ride  and  play  us  with  kmg  Sarpedoun." 
So  long  of  this  they  speaken  up  and  down, 
Till  Troilus  gan  at  the  last  assent 
To  rise,  and  forth  to  Sarpedon  they  went. 

This  Sarpedon,  as  he  that  honourable 
Was  ever  his  live,  and  full  of  hie  prowesse. 
With  all  that  might  yserved  been  on  table, 
That  deintie  was,  all  coste  it  great  richesse. 
He  fedde  hem  day  by  day,  that  such  noblesse 
As  saiden  both  the  most  and  eke  the  least. 
Was  never  er  that  day  wiste  at  any  feast. 

Nor  in  this  world  there  is  none  instrument, 

Delicious,  through  winde,  or  touche  on  corde, 

As  ferre  as  any  wight  hath  ever  ywent, 

That  tonge  tell,  or  herte  may  recorde. 

But  at  that  feast,  it  was  well  heard  recorde  : 

Ne  of  ladies  eke  so  faire  a  companie, 

On  daunce  er  tho,  was  never  yseen  with  eye. 

But  what  availeth  this  to  Troilus, 

That  for  his  sorrow,  nothing  of  it  rought. 

But  ever  in  oite,  as  herte  pitous, 

Full  busily  Creseide  his  lady  sought : 

On  her  was  ever  al  that  his  herte  thought, 

Now  this,  now  that,  so  hsX  imagining, 

That  glad  ywis  can  him  no  feasting. 

These  kdies  eke,  that  at  this  feast  been. 
Sens  that  ho  saw  his  lady  was  away, 
It  was  his  sorow  upon  hem  for  to  seen. 
Or  for  to  heare  on  instrumentes  play  : 
For  she  that  of  his  herte  hath  the  kay. 
Was  absent,  lo,  this  was  his  fantasie 
That  no  wight  shulde  maken  melodic. 

Nor  there  nas  houre  in  al  the  day  or  night, 
Whan  he  was  ther  as  no  man  might  him  here, 
That  he  ne  sayd,  **  O  lovesome  lady  bright. 
How  have  ye  faren  sins  that  ye  were  there  I 
Welcome  ywis  mine  owne  lady  dere." 
But  welaway,  all  this  n'as  but  a  mase. 
Fortune  his  hove  entended  bet  to  glase. 

The  letters  eke,  that  she  of  olde  time 
Had  him  ysent,  he  would  alone  rede 
An  hundred  sith,  atwtxt  noone  and  prim^ 
RefiKuring  her  shape,  and  her  wonumhede. 
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Within  his  herte,  and  every  worde  and  dede 
That  passed  was,  and  thus  he  drove  to  an  end. 
The  fourth  day,  and  saied  he  wol  wend. 

And  said,  **  Leve  brother  Pandarus, 
Intendest  thou  that  we  shall  here  bleve^ 
Til  Sarpedon  woU  forth  conveyen  us. 
Yet  were  it  fairer  that  we  toke  our  lere  : 
For  Goddes  love,  let  us  now  sone  at  eve 
Onr  leave  take,  and  homeward  let  us  tume, 
For  trewely  I  nill  nat  thus  sojoume." 

Pandare  answerde,  **  Be  we  comen  hither 
To  fetchen  fire,  and  rennen  home  againo  ! 
God  helpe  me  so,  I  can  nat  tellen  whither 
We  might  gone,  if  I  shall  sothly  saine : 
There  any  wight  is  of  us  more  faine 
Than  Sarpedon,  and  if  we  hence  hie 
Thus  sodainly,  I  hold  it  vilanie. 

"  Whan  that  we  saiden  we  would  hleve 
With  him  a  weke,  and  now  thus  sodainly 
The  fourth  day  to  take  of  him  our  leve. 
He  would  wondren  on  it  trewly : 
Let  us  holden  forth  our  purpose  fermely, 
And  sens  that  ye  behighten  him  to  abide, 
Hold  forward  now,  and  after  let  us  ride." 

This  Pandarus,  with  all  pine  and  wo 
Made  him  to  dwell,  and  at  the  wekes  end. 
Of  Sarpedon  they  toke  hir  leave  tho. 
And  on  hir  way  they  speden  hem  to  wend : 
(Quod  Troilus)  "  Now  Lorde  me  grace  send^ 
That  1  may  find  at  mine  home  cpmming, 
Creseide  comen,"  and  therwith  gan  he  sing. 

"  Ye  haselwode,**  thought  this  Pandare, 
And  to  himselfe  ful  softly  he  seide, 
<*  Grod  wotte  refroiden  may  this  hotte  fare, 
£r  Calcas  sende  Troilus  Creseide : " 
But  nathelesse  he  japed  thus  and  seide. 
And  swore  y  wis,  his  herte  him  wel  behight. 
She  wolde  come  as  sone  as  ever  she  might. 

Whan  they  unto  the  paleis  were  yeomen. 

Of  Troilus,  they  doun  of  horse  alight. 

And  to  the  chambre  hir  way  have  they  nomen, 

And  unto  time  that  it  gan  to  night. 

They  speken  of  Creseide  the  lady  bright. 

And  after  this,  whan  hem  bothe  lest. 

They  spede  hem  fro  the  supper  unto  rest 

On  morow  as  sone  as  day  began  to  clere. 
This  Troilus  gan  of  his  slepe  to  abreide. 
And  to  Pandams,  his  own  brother  dere, 
<*  For  love  of  God,"  full  pitously  he  seide : 
^  As  go  we  scene  the  paleis  of  Creseide, 
For  sens  we  yet  may  have  no  more  feeet, 
So  let  us  seine  her  paleis  at  the  leest." 

And  therewithal!  his  meine  for  to  blende, 
A  cause  he  fonde  in  touno  for  to  go, 
And  to  Creseides  house  they  gan  wende, 
But  Lorde,  this  sely  Troilus  was  wo, 
Hira  thought  his  sorowful  hei*te  brast  at  wo. 
For  when  he  saw  her  doores  sparred  all, 
Well  nigh  for  sorow  adoun  he  gan  to  fall. 

Tlierwith  whan  he  was  ware,  and  gan  behold 
How  shot  was  every  window  of  the  place. 
As  frost  him  thought  his  herte  gan  to  cold. 
For  which  with  changed  deedly  pale  face. 


Withouten  worde,  he  forth  by  gan  to  pace. 
And  as  God  would,  he  gan  so  faste  ride. 
That  no  wight  of  his  countenance  aspide. 

Than  said  he  thus :  **  0  paleis  desolate, 
O  house  of  houses,  whilom  best  yhight, 
O  paleis  empty  and  disconsolate, 
O  thou  lanteme,  of  which  queint  is  the  light, 
0  paleis  whilom  day,  that  now  art  night, 
Wel  oughtest  thou  to  fall,  and  I  to  die. 
Sens  she  is  went,  that  wont  was  us  to  gie. 

'^  0  paleb  whilom  erowne  of  houses  aU, 

Enlumined  with  Sunne  of  alle  bliase, 

O  ring,  of  which  the  rubie  is  out  Call, 

O  cause  of  wo,  that  cause  hast  ben  of  bliase : 

Yet  sens  I  may  no  bet,  fain  would  I  kisse 

Thy  oolde  doores,  durst  I  for  this  rout, 

And  £Eu:ewel  shrine  of  which  the  saint  is  ont* 

Therwith  he  east  on  Pandams  his  eie. 
With  changed  face,  and  pitous  to  behold. 
And  whan  ne  might  his  time  aright  aspie, 
Aie  as  he  rode,  to  Pandarus  he  told 
His  new  sorow,  and  eke  his  joyes  old, 
So  pitously,  and  with  so  deed  an  hew. 
That  every  wight  might  on  his  sorow  rew. 

Fro  thence-forch  he  rideth  up  and  doune. 
And  every  thing  came  him  to  remembraonoe. 
As  he  rode  forth  by  the  places  of  the  tonne. 
In  which  he  whilom  had  all  his  pleasaance : 
^  Lo,  yonder  saw  1  mine  owne  lady  daonee. 
And  in  that  temple  with  her  eien  clere^ 
Me  caught  first  my  right  lady  dere. 

"  And  yonder  have  I  herde  full  lustely 
My  dere  herte  laugh,  and  yonder  play 
Saw  I  her  ones  eke  ful  blisfully. 
And  yonder  ones  to  roe  gan  she  say 
*  Now  good  sweete  love  me  well  I  pray/ 
And  yonde  so  goodly  gan  she  me  behold. 
That  to  tlie  death  mine  herte  is  to  her  bold. 

**  And  at  the  comer  in  the  yonder  house, 
Herde  I  mine  alderlevest  lady  dere. 
So  womanly,  with  voice  melodionse, 
Singen  so  wel,  so  goodly  and  so  clere. 
That  in  my  soule  yet  me  thinketh  I  here 
The  blisful  sowne^  and  in  that  yonder  pUoe 
My  lady  first  me  toke  unto  her  grace." 

Than  thought  he  thus,  «  O  blisful  lord  Cnpide, 
Whan  I  the  processe  have  in  memory. 
How  thou  me  hast  weried  on  every  side. 
Men  might  a  booke  make  of  it  like  a  story : 
What  nede  is  thee  to  seeke  on  roe  victory. 
Sens  I  am  thine,  and  holy  at  thy  will. 
What  joy  hast  thou  thine  owne  folke  to  spill  f 

• 

**  Wel  hast  thou,  lord,  ywroke  on  roe  ihine  ire. 

Thou  mighty  god,  and  dredful  for  to  greve, 

Now  mercy,  lord,  thou  west  wel  I  desire 

Thy  grace  most,  of  all  lustes  leve. 

And  live  and  die  I  wol  in  thy  beleve. 

For  which  I  ne  aske  in  guenion  but  a  boooc^ 

That  thou  Creseide  ayen  me  sende  eoone. 

"  Distraine  her  herte  as  faste  to  retnme. 
As  thou  doest  mine  to  longen  her  to  see. 
Than  wote  I  wel  that  she  nMl  nat  sojoumt  l 
Now  blisful  lord,  so  cruel  thou  ne  be 
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Unto  the  blood  of  Troy,  I  pmie  thee, 

As  Jano  was  unto  the  blode  Thefaane, 

For  which  the  folke  of  Thebes  caught  hir  bane." 

And  after  this  he  to  the  yatee  went, 

There  as  Creseide  out  rode,  a  full  good  paas, 

And  up  and  doun  there  made  he  many  a  wenl^ 

And  to  him  selfe  ful  oft  he  said,  <*  Alas, 

Fro  hence  rode  my  blisBC  and  my  solas^ 

As  wonld  blisful  God  now  for  his  joie, 

I  m^ht  her  sene  ayen  come  to  Troie. 

*  And  to  the  yonder  hil  I  gan  her  guide, 
Alas,  and  there  I  toke  of  her  my  leye. 
And  yonde  I  saw  her  to  her  father  ride. 
For  sorow  of  which  mine  herte  shal  to  deye: 
And  hither  home  I  come  whan  it  was  eve. 
And  here  I  dwell,  out  cast  from  all Joie, 
And  shal,  til  I  may  sene  her  eft  in  Troie.'' 

And  of  him  selfe  imsgined  he  oft, 
To  ben  defaited,  pale,  and  woxen  lease 
Than  he  was  wont,  and  that  men  saiden  soft, 
**  What  may  it  bo  t  who  can  the  sothe  gease, 
Why  Troilus  hath  al  this  hevinesse  1 " 
And  al  this  n'as  but  his  melancholie. 
That  be  had  of  him  selfe  such  fantasia. 

Anodier  time  imagined  he  would. 

That  erery  wight  that  went  by  the  wey, 

Had  of  him  routh,  and  that  they  saine  should, 

**■  I  am  right  sory,  Troihis  wol  dey :  " 

And  thus  he  drove  a  day  yet  forth  or  twey, 

As  ve  have  herde,  such  life  gan  he  lede, 

As  be  that  stode  betwixen  hope  and  drede. 

For  which  him  liked  in  his  Bonges  shews 
Thencbeson  of  bis  wo,  as  he  best  might. 
And  made  a  sonce,  of  wordes  but  a  fewe, 
Somwhat  his  wofull  herte  for  to  light : 
And  whan  he  was  from  every  mannes  sight. 
With  totte  voice,  he  of  his  lady  dere, 
That  absent  was,  gan  sing  as  ye  may  here. 

"  0  sterre,  of  which  I  lost  hare  all  the  light. 
With  herte  sore,  wel  ought  I  to  bewaile, 
That  ever  derke  in  turment,  night  by  night 
Toward  my  deth,  with  winde  I  stere  and  saile  i 
For  which  the  tenth  night,  if  that  I  faile. 
The  guiding  of  thy  hemes  bright  an  houre, 
My  mip  and  me  Caribdes  wol  devoure." 

This  song  whan  he  thus  songen  had  sons, 
He  fel  ayen  into  his  sighes  old. 
And  every  night,  as  was  he  wont  to  done, 
He  stode  the  bright  Moone  to  behold  : 
And  al  his  sorow  he  to  the  Moone  told. 
And  said,  **  Ywis  whan  thou  art  homed  new, 
I  ihal  be  glad,  if  al  the  world  be  trew. 


**  I  law  thine  homes  old  eke  by  that  morow. 
Whan  hence  rode  my  right  lady  dere. 
That  cause  is  of  my  turment  and  my  sorow. 
For  wbidie,  O  bright  Lucina  the  dere, 
For  love  of  God  ren  fast  about  thy  sphere. 
For  whan  thine  homes  newe  ginnen  spring. 
Than  shall  she  come  that  may  my  blisse  bring.** 

The  day  is  more,  and  longer  every  ni^ht 
Than  they  ben  wont  to  be,  him  thought  tho. 
And  that  the  Sunne  went  his  course  unright. 
By  lender  way  than  it  was  wont  to  go. 


And  said,  ^  Ywis,  1  drede  me  evermo 
The  Sunnes  sonne  Pheton  be  on  live. 
And  that  his  fathers  cart  anusse  he  drive." 

Upon  the  walles  fast  eke  would  he  walke, 

And  on  the  Greekes  host  he  would  see. 

And  to  himselfe  right  thus  he  would  taike  : 

**  Lo,  yonder  is  mine  owne  lady  free. 

Or  else  yonder,  there  the  tents  bee. 

And  thence  commeth  this  aire  that  is  so  soote, 

That  in  my  soule  I  fele  it  doth  me  boote. 

**  And  hardily,  this  wind  that  more  and  more 
Thus  stoundmeale  encrcaseth  in  my  face, 
Is  of  my  ladies  deepe  sighes  sore, 
I  prove  it  thus,  for  in  none  other  space 
Of  all  this  tonne,  save  only  in  this  place, 
Feele  I  no  wind,  that  sonneth  so  like  paine. 
It  saith,  <  Alas,  why  twined  be  we  twaine.* " 

This  longe  time  he  driveth  forth  right  thus. 
Till  fully  passed  was  the  ninthe  night. 
And  aye  beside  him  was  this  PancUrus, 
That  busily  did  all  his  fuU  might 
Him  to  comfort,  and  make  his  herte  light, 
Yevioff  him  hope  alway  the  tenth  morow. 
That  she  shal  comen,  and  stiuten  all  his  sorow. 

Upon  that  other  side  eke  was  Creseide^ 
With  women  few  among  the  Grekes  strong. 
For  which  full  oft  a  day,  "  Alas,*'  she  seide, 
**  That  I  was  borne,  well  may  mine  herte  long 
After  my  death,  for  now  live  I  too  long 
Alas,  and  I  ne  may  it  not  amend. 
For  now  is  worse  than  ever  yet  I  wend. 

''  My  father  n'ill  for  nothing  doe  me  grace 
To  gone  ayen,  for  aught  I  can  him  queme. 
And  if  so  be  that  I  my  terme  pace, 
My  Troilus  shall  in  his  herte  dome 
That  I  am  false,  and  so  it  may  well  seme, 
Thus  shall  I  have  nnthonke  on  every  side. 
That  I  was  borne  so  welaway  the  tide. 

^  And  if  that  I  me  put  in  jeopardte. 
To  steale  away  by  night,  and  it  befall 
That  I  be  caught,  I  shall  be  hold  aspie, 
Or  else  lo,  tliis  drede  [  most  of  all, 
If  in  the  honds  of  some  wreteh  I  fall, 
I  n'am  but  lost,  all  be  mine  herte  trew : 
Now  mightie  God,  thou  on  my  sorow  rew." 

Full  pale  ywoxen  was  her  bright  face. 
Her  limmes  leane,  as  she  that  all  the  day 
Stode  whan  she  durst,  and  loked  on  the  place 
There  she  was  borne,  and  dwelt  had  aye. 
And  all  the  night  weepine  alas,  she  lay. 
And  thus  dispeired  out  of  all  cure 
She  lad  her  life,  thb  wofull  creature. 

Full  oft  a  day  she  sighed  eke  for  distrepse^ 
And  in  her  selfe  she  went  aye  purtraying 
Of  Troilus  the  great  worthinesse, 
And  all  his  goodly  wordes  recording. 
Sens  first  that  day  her  love  began  to  spring. 
And  thus  she  set  her  wofujl  herte  afire. 
Through  remembranca  of  that  she  gan  desira. 

In  all  this  world  there  n'is  so  cruell  herte. 
That  hf  r  had  heard  complainen  in  her  sorow. 
That  n^old  have  weptcn  for  her  ))aine8  smart, 
So  tenderly  she  wept,  both  cvo  and  mrrow, 
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Her  needed  no  tearee,  for  to  borow, 

And  this  was  yet  the  worst  of  all  her  paine, 

Ther  was  no  wight,  to  whom  she  durste  plain. 

Full  rewfully  she  looked  upon  Troy, 
Beheld  the  toures  high,  and  eke  the  hallis, 
**  Alas,*'  (quod  she)  *'the  pleasaunce  and  the  joy^ 
The  which  that  now  all  turned  into  gall  is, 
Have  I  had  ofte  within  yonder  wallis. 

0  Troilus,  what  doest  thou  now  I"  she  seide, 

^  Lord,  whether  thou  yet  thinke  upon  Creseide. 

^^  Alas,  that  I  ne  had  ytrowed  on  your  lore. 
And  went  with  you,  as  ye  me  redde  ere  this. 
Than  had  I  now  not  sighed  halfe  so  sore  : 
Who  might  have  said,  that  I  had  done  amis 
To  steale  away  with  such  one  as  he  is ! 
But  all  too  late  oommeth  the  lectuarie. 
Whan  men  the  oorse  unto  the  grave  cai*ie. 

**  Too  late  is  now  to  speke  of  that  matere. 
Prudence,  alas,  one  of  thine  eyen  three 
Me  lacked  alway,  ere  that  I  came  here  : 
For  on  time  passed  well  remembred  mee, 
And  present  time  eke  could  I  well  see, 
But  future  time,  ere  I  was  in  the  snare. 
Could  I  not  seene,  that  causeth  now  my  care. 

^  But  nathelesse,  betide  what  betide, 

1  shall  to  morow  at  night,  by  east  or  west. 
Out  of  this  boast  steale,  on  some  side, 
And  gone  with  Troilus,  where  as  him  lest, 
This  purpose  woll  I  hold,  and  this  is  the  best, 
No  force  of  wicked  tongues  jonglerie. 

For  ever  on  love  have  wretches  had  envie. 

^  For  who  so  woll  of  every  word  take  hede, 
Or  rule  hem  by  every  wightes  wit, 
Ne  shall  he  never  thriven  out  of  drede. 
For  that  that  some  men  blamen  ever  yet, 
Lo,  other  manner  folke  commenden  it, 
And  as  for  me,  for  all  such  variaunce, 
Felicitie  depe  I  my  suffisaunce. 

^  For  which,  withouten  any  wordes  mo, 
To  Troy  I  woll,  as  for  oonclusioun." 
but  God  it  wote,  ere  fully  moneths  two. 
She  was  full  ferre  fro  that  ententioun. 
For  bothe  Troilus  and  Troie  toun 
Shall  knotlesse  throughout  her  herte  slide, 
For  she  woll  take  a  purpose  for  to  abide. 

This  Diomede,  of  whom  I  you  tell  gan, 
Goth  now  within  himselfe  aye  arguins. 
With  all  the  sleight  and  all  that  everne  can 
How  he  may  best  with  shortest  tar}ing^ 
Into  his  nette  Cresoides  herte  bring, 
To  this  entent  he  couthe  never  fine. 
To  fishen  her,  he  laid  out  hooke  and  line. 

But  nathelesse,  well  in  his  herte  he  thought. 
That  she  nas  nat  without  a  love  in  Troy, 
For  never  sithen  he  her  thence  brought, 
Ne  couth  he  seene  her  laugh,  or  maken  joy. 
He  n*is  how  best  her  herte  for  t'acoie. 
But  for  t'assay,  h^  said  nought  it  ne  greveth. 
For  he  that  nangfat  assaieth,  naught  atcheveth. 

Yet  saied  he  to  himselfe  upon  a  night, 
**  Now  am  I  nat  a  foole,  that  wote  well  how 
Her  wo  is,  for  love  of  another  wight, 
And  hereupon  to  gone  assay  her  now, 


I  may  well  wete,  it  n*ill  nat  ben  my  prow. 

For  wise  folke  in  bookes  it  expresse. 

If  en  shall  nat  wowe  a  wight  in  hevinesse. 

''  But  who  so  might  winnen  such  a  flonre 

Fro  him,  for  whom  she  moumeth  night  and  day, 

He  might  saine  he  were  a  conquerour : 

And  right  anone,  as  he  that  bold  was  aye^ 

Thought  in  his  herte,  hap  how  hap  may. 

All  should  I  dye,  I  woll  her  herte  seech, 

I  shall  no  more  lesen  but  my  speech." 

This  Diomede^  as  bookes  ns  declare. 

Was  in  his  nedes  prest  and  courageous. 

With  Sterne  voice,  and  mighty  limmes  square. 

Hardy,  testife,  strong,  and  chevalrous 

Of  deedes  like  his  lawer  Tidens, 

And  some  men  lame  he  was  of  tonge  large. 

And  heire  he  was  of  Calcidony  and  Arge. 

Creseide  mesne  was  of  her  stature, 
Thereto  of  shape,  of  face,  and  eke  of  diere^ 
There  might  ben  no  fairer  creature^ 
And  ofte  time  this  was  her  manere. 
To  gone  ytressed  with  her  haires  clere 
Downe  by  her  colore,  at  her  backe  behind. 
Which  with  a  threde  of  gold  she  woukl  bind. 

And  save  her  browes  joyneden  yfere. 
There  nas  no  lacke,  in  aught  I  can  espien. 
But  for  to  speaken  of  her  eyen  dere, 
Lo,  truely  they  written  that  her  seien. 
That  Paradis  stood  formed  in  ber  eien, 
And  with  her  riche  beauty  evermore 
Strove  love  in  her,  aie  which  of  hem  was  more. 

She  sobre  was,  eke  simple,  and  wise  withall. 
The  best  ynorished  eke  that  might  bee. 
And  goodly  of  her  speech  in  generall. 
Charitable,  estately,  lusty,  and  free^ 
Ne  nevermore,  ne  lacked  her  pitee. 
Tender  hearted,  sliding  of  oorage. 
But  truely  I  can  nat  tell  her  age. 

And  Troilus  we{l  woxen  was  in  highi. 

And  complete  formed  by  proportioun. 

So  well  that  Kind  it  naught  amenden  might, 

Young,  fresh,  strong,  and  hardy  as  lioon, 

Trew  as  Steele,  in  ech  conditioun. 

One  of  the  best  enteched  creature. 

That  is  or  shall,  while  that  the  world  may  dors. 

And  certainely,  in  story  as  it  is  fond. 

That  Troilus  was  never  unto  no  wight 

As  in  his  time,  in  no  degree  second, 

In  daring  do  that  longeth  to  a  knight. 

All  might  a  giaunt  passen  him  of  might, 

His  herte  aye  with  the  first  and  with  the  best. 

Stood  peregall  to  dare  done  what  him  lest. 

But  for  to  tellen  forth  of  Diomede, 
It  fell,  that  after  on  the  tenthe  day. 
Sens  that  Creseide  out  of  the  city  yede, 
This  Diomede,  as  fresh  as  braunch  in  May^ 
Came  to  the  tente  there  as  Caleas  lay. 
And  fained  him  with  Caleas  have  to  done, 
But  what  he  ment,  I  shall  yon  tellen  sons. 

Creseide  at  shorte  wordes  for  to  tell, 
Weloommed  him,  and  downe  him  by  her  srlK^ 
And  he  was  ethe  ynough  to  maken  dweU* 
And  after  this,  withouten  longe  iette» 
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The  spices  and  the  wine  men  forth  hem  fette. 
And  forth  they  speke  of  this  and  that  yfere. 
As  friendes  done,  of  which  some  shall  ye  here. 

He  gan  first  fallen  of  the  warre  in  speech 

Betwixen  hem  and  the  foike  of  Troy  toun^ 

And  of  th'assiege  he  gan  eke  her  beseech. 

To  tellen  him  what  was  her  opinioun  : 

Fro  that  demaund  he  so  discendeth  donn. 

To  asken  her,  if  tliat  her  straunge  thought 

The  Greekes  gise,  and  werkes  thai  they  wrought  t 

And  why  her  lather  tarieth  so  long 
To  wedden  her  unto  some  worthy  wight ! 
Creseide  that  was  in  her  paines  strong, 
For  love  of  Troilus  her  owne  knight. 
So  ferforth  as  she  cunning  had  or  might, 
Answerde  him  tho,  but  as  of  his  entent, 
It  seemed  nat  she  wiste  what  he  ment. 

But  nathelesse,  this  Uke  Diomede 
Gan  on  himselfe  assure,  and  thus  he  seide  : 
"  If  I  aright  have  taken  on  you  hede, 
Methinketh  thus,  O  lady  mine  Creseide, 
That  sens  I  first  hond  on  your  bridle  leide. 
Whan  I  out  came  of  Troy  by  the  morrow, 
Ne  migfat  I  never  scene  you  but  in  sorrow. 

"  I  OM  nat  saine  what  may  the  cause  be. 

Bat  if  for  love  of  some  Trojan  it  were, 

The  which  right  sore  would  a  thinken  me. 

That  ye  for  any  wight  that  dwelleth  there, 

Sboolden  spill  a  quarter  of  a  tere. 

Or  pitoosly  your  selven  so  begile, 

For  dredelesse  it  is  nat  worth  Uie  while. 

*  The  folke  of  Troy,  as  who  saith  all  and  some^ 
In  prison  ben,  as  ye  your  selven  see, 
Fro  thence  shall  nat  one  on  live  come. 
For  all  the  gold  atwixen  sunne  and  see, 
Trusteth  well,  and  understondeth  mee. 
There  shall  nat  one  to  mercy  gone  on  live. 
All  were  he  lord  of  worldes  twise  five. 

"Such  wreeh  on  hem  for  fetching  of  Heleine 
There  shall  be  take,  ere  that  we  hence  wenci^ 
Thai  Kaones,  which  that  goddes  ben  of  peine. 
Shall  ben  agast  that  Grebes  woi  hem  shend, 
And  men  shall  drede  unto  the  worldes  end 
From  henceforth  to  ravishen  any  queene. 
So  emell  shall  our  wreche  on  hem  be  scene. 

**  And  bat  if  Galcas  lede  us  with  ambages, 
Thai  is  io  saine,  with  double  wordes  slie. 
Such  as  men  elepen  a  word  with  two  visages, 
Ye  shall  well  knowen  that  I  nat  ne  lie. 
And  all  this  thing  right  sene  it  with  your  eie. 
And  thai  anon,  ye  nill  nat  trow  how  soone. 
Now  taketh  hede,  for  it  is  for  to  doone. 

"  Whai  wene  ye  your  wise  father  would 
Have  yeven  Antenor  for  you  anone. 
If  be  ne  wiste  that  the  city  should 
DestroJed  ben  t  why  nay  so  mote  I  gone. 
He  knew  fall  well  there  shall  nat  scapen  one 
Thai  Troian  is,  and  for  the  greate  fere 
He  dnrste  nat  thai  ye  dwelt  longer  there. 

"  What  woll  ye  more,  O  loresome  lady  dere  ! 
Lei  Troy  and  Troians  fro  your  herte  passe. 
Drive  oat  that  bitter  hope,  and  make  good  chere. 
And  depe  ayen  the  beautie  of  your  faM, 


That  ye  with  salte  teares  so  deface^ 
For  Troy  is  brought  in  such  a  jeopardie, 
That  it  to  save  is  now  no  remedie. 

**  And  thinketh  well,  ye  shall  in  Grekes  find 
A  more  perfite  love,  ere  it  be  night. 
Than  any  Troian  is,  and  more  kind. 
And  bet  to  serven  you  woll  done  his  might. 
And  if  ye  youchsafe  my  lady  bright, 
I  woll  ben  h^  to  serven  you  my  selve. 
Ye  lerer  than  be  lord  of  Greces  twelve." 

And  with  that  word  he  gan  to  waxen  reed. 
And  in  his  speech  a  little  while  he  quoke. 
And  cast  aside  a  little  with  his  heed, 
And  stint  a  while,  and  afterward  he  woke. 
And  soberly  on  her  he  threw  his  loke. 
And  said,  <^  I  am,  albeit  to  you  no  joy. 
As  gentill  a  man  as  any  wight  in  Troy. 

'<  For  if  my  father  Tideus"  (he  seide) 

^  Ylived  had,  I  had  been  ere  this. 

Of  Calcidonie  and  Arge  a  king,  Creseide, 

And  so  hope  I  that  I  shall  be  y  wis : 

But  he  was  slaine  alas,  the  more  harme  is, 

Unhappily  at  Thebes  all  to  rathe, 

Polimite,  and  many  a  man  to  scathe. 

**  But  herte  mine,  sithe  that  I  am  your  man. 
And  ben  the  first,  of  whom  I  seche  grace. 
To  serve  you  as  heartely  as  I  can, 
And  ever  shall,  while  I  to  live  have  space. 
So  that,  ere  I  depart  out  of  this  place. 
Ye  woll  me  graunte,  that  I  may  to  morow 
At  better  leiser  tell  you  of  my  sorow." 

What  shuld  I  tell  his  wordes  that  he  seide  t 
He  spake  ynough  for  o  day  at  the  mest 
It  preveth  well  he  spake  so,  that  Creseide 
Graunted  on  the  morrow  at  his  request 
For  to  speake  with  him  at  the  least. 
So  that  he  n'olde  speake  of  such  matere. 
And  thus  she  to  him  said,  as  ye  mowe  here. 

As  she  that  had  her  herte  on  Troilus 
So  fast,  that  there  may  it  none  arace. 
And  straungely  she  spake,  and  saied  thos  : 
**  0  Diomede,  I  love  that  ilke  place 
There  was  I  borne,  and  Joves  of  thy  grace 
Deliver  it  soone  of  all  that  doth  it  care, 
God  for  thy  might  so  leve  it  well  to  fare. 

**  That  Grekes  wold  hir  wrath  on  Troie  wreke 
If  tliat  they  might,  I  know  it  well  ywis, 
But  it  shall  naught  befallen  as  ye  speke^ 
And  God  tofome,  and  farther  over  this, 
I  wote  my  father  wise  and  ready  is. 
And  that  he  me  hath  bought,  as  ye  me  tdd. 
So  dere  am  I  the  more  nnto  him  hold. 

^  Thai  Greekes  ben  of  high  conditionn, 
I  wote  eke  well,  but  certaine  men  shall  find 
As  worthie  folke  within  Troie  toun. 
As  conning,  as  perfite,  and  as  kinde. 
As  ben  betwixte  Orcades  and  Inde, 
And  that  ye  coulde  well  your  lady  serve 
I  trow  eke  well,  her  thonke  for  to  deserre. 

"  But  as  to'  speake  of  love,  ywis  "  (she  seide) 
"  I  had  a  lord,  to  whom  I  wedded  was, 
His  whose  mine  herte  was  all  till  he  deide^ 
And  other  love,  as  helpe  me  now  Pallas, 
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There  in  mine  herte  n'is,  ne  never  was, 
And  that  ye  ben  of  noble  and  high  kinrede, 
I  have  well  herde  it  tellen  out  of  drede. 

'<  And  that  doth  me  to  have  so  great  a  wonder. 
That  ye  woll  scoruen  any  woman  so, 
Eke  God  wote,  love  and  I  ben  fer  aaondery 
I  am  disposed  bet,  so  mote  I  go. 
Unto  my  death  plaine  and  make  wo ; 
What  I  shall  after  done,  1  can  not  say. 
But  truely  as  yet  me  list  nat  play. 

*<  Mine  herte  is  now  in  tribulatioun, 
And  ye  in  armes  busie  day  by  day. 
Hereafter  whan  ye  wonen  have  the  toun, 
Paraventure  tlian,  so  it  happen  may, 
That  whan  I  see  that  I  never  ere  sey. 
Than  woll  I  werke  that  I  never  ere  wrought, 
This  word  to  you  ynongh  sufiSsen  ought. 

*'  To  morow  eke  wol  I  speken  with  you  faine, 
So  that  ye  touchen  naught  of  this  matere. 
And  whan  you  list,  ye  may  come  here  againe. 
And  ere  ye  gone,  thus  much  I  say  you  here. 
As  helpe  me  Pallas,  with  her  haires  clere. 
If  that  I  should  of  any  Greeke  have  routh, 
It  shulde  be  your  selven  by  my  trouth. 

'*  I  say  nat  therefore  that  I  woll  you  love, 

Ne  say  nat  nay,  but  in  conclusioun, 

I  meane  well  by  God  that  sit  above  :" 

And  therewithal!  she  cast  her  eieu  doun. 

And  gan  to  sigh,  and  said,  <<  Troilus  and  Troy  toun 

Yet  bidde  I  God,  in  quiet  and  in  rest 

I  may  you  scene,  or  do  mine  herte  brest." 

But  in  effect,  and  shortly  for  to  say. 

This  Diomede  all  freshly  new  againe 

Gan  preasen  on,  and  fast  her  mercv  pray. 

And  after  this,  the  soothe,  for  to  same. 

Her  glove  he  toke,  of  which  he  was  full  faine. 

And  finally,  whan  it  was  woxen  eve, 

And  all  was  well,  he  rose  and  tooke  his  leve. 

The  bright  Venus  folowed  and  ale  taught 
The  way  there  brode  Phebus  doune  alight. 
And  Cithera  her  chare  horse  over  raught, 
To  whirle  out  of  the  Lion,  if  she  might, 
And  Signifer  his  candles  sheweth  bright. 
Whan  that  Creseide  unto  her  bed  went, 
Within  her  fathers  £aire  bright  tent. 

Retouming  in  her  soule  aye  up  and  doun 
The  wordes  of  this  suddaine  Diomede, 
His  great  estate,  and  peril!  of  the  toun. 
And  that  she  was  alone,  and  had  nede 
Of  friendes  help,  and  thus  began  to  brede 
The  cause  why,  the  soothe  for  to  tell. 
She  tooke  fully  purpose  for  to  dwell. 

The  morow  came,  and  ghostly  for  to  speke, 
This  Diomede  is  come  unto  Creseide, 
And  shortly,  least  that  ye  my  tale  breke. 
So  well  he  for  liiinselfe  spake  and  seide^ 
That  all  her  sighes  sore  doune  he  leide, 
And  finally,  the  sooihe  for  to  saine. 
He  refte  her  the  great  of  all  her  paine. 

And  after  this,  the  story  telleth  us. 
That  she  him  yave  the  faire  bay  stede. 
The  which  she  ones  wan  of  Troilus, 
And  eke  a  brooch  (and  that  was  little  nede) 


That  Troilus'  was,  she  yave  this  Diomede, 
And  eke  the  bet  from  sorow  him  to  releve, 
She  made  him  weare  a  pencell  of  her  sieve. 

I  find  eke  in  stories  elsewhere. 

Whan  through  the  body  hurt  was  Dicfnede 

Of  Troilus,  tho  wept  she  many  a  tere, 

Wluui  that  she  saw  his  wide  woundes  blede. 

And  that  she  tooke  to  kepen  him  good  hede, 

And  for  to  healen  him  of  his  smart. 

Men  saine,  I  n'ot,  that  she  yave  him  her  herta. 

But  truely  the  storie  telleth  us, 
There  made  never  woman  more  wo 
Than  she,  whan  that  she  falsed  Troilus, 
She  said  **  Alas,  for  now  is  clene  ago 
My  name  in  trouth  of  love  for  evermo^ 
For  I  have  falsed  one  the  gentiliest 
That  ever  was,  and  one  the  worthiest. 

**  AhuB,  of  me  unto  the  worldes  end 

Shall  neither  ben  y written  or  ysong 

No  good  worde,  for  these  bokes  woll  me  sliend : 

Yrolled  shall  I  been  on  many  a  tong. 

Throughout  the  world  my  bell  shall  be  rong^ 

And  women  most  woll  hate  me  of  all, 

Alas,  that  such  a  caas  me  should  fall. 

**  They  woll  saine,  in  as  much  as  in  me  ia^ 
I  have  hem  done  dishonour  welaway, 
All  be  I  not  the  first  that  did  amis, 
What  helpeth  that,  to  done  my  blame  away. 
But  sens  I  see  there  is  no  better  way. 
And  that  too  late  is  now  for  me  to  rue. 
To  Diomede  I  woll  algate  be  true. 

"  But  Troilus,  sens  I  no  better  may. 
And  sens  that  thus  departen  ye  and  I, 
Yet  prav  I  God  so  yeve  you  right  good  day. 
As  for  the  gentiliest  knight  truely 
That  ever  I  saw,  to  serven  faithfully. 
And  best  can  aye  his  Udies  honour  kepe^" 
And  with  that  word  she  brast  anon  to  wepei 

*^  And  certes,  you  ne  haten  shall  I  never. 

And  friendes  love,  that  shall  ve  have  of  me^ 

And  my  good  word,  all  should  I  liven  ever. 

And  truely  I  would  right  sorrie  be, 

For  to  scene  yon  in  adversite. 

And  guiltlease  I  wot  well  I  you  leave. 

And  all  shall  passe,  and  thus  take  I  my  leave.* 

But  truely  how  long  it  was  bttwene. 
That  she  forsoke  him  for  this  Diomede, 
There  b  none  authour  telleth  it  I  wene. 
Take  every  man  now  to  his  bookes  hedc^ 
He  shall  no  terme  finden,  out  of  drede, 
For  though  that  he  began  to  wowe  her  sons^ 
ilre  he  her  wan,  yet  was  there  more  to  done. 

Ne  me  ne  list  this  selie  woman  chide 
Ferther  than  the  storie  woll  devise. 
Her  name  alas,  is  published  so  wide. 
That  for  her  gilt  it  ought  ynough  saflise^ 
And  if  I  might  excuse  her  in  any  wise. 
For  she  so  sorrie  was  for  her  untroutfa, 
Ywis  I  would  ezeoae  her  yet  for  roath. 

Tltis  Troilus,  as  I  before  have  told. 
Thus  driveth  forth,  as  we!  as  he  hath  m%ht. 
But  ofte  was  his  herte  bote  and  cold, 
And  namely  that  ilke  ninthe  nigh^ 
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Whicfa  on  the  morrow  she  had  him  behight 
To  eome  mjen,  God  wote  full  little  rest 
Hid  he  that  night,  nothing  to  alepe  him  lest 

Tho  lanrer  crowned  Phebos,  with  his  heat 
Gan  in  hia  course  aie  upward  as  he  went, 
To  warmen  of  the  east  sea  the  waves  wete, 
And  Ciroes  doughter  song,  with  fresh  entent, 
Whan  Troilus  his  Pandare  after  sent, 
And  on  the  walles  of  the  towne  they  pleide. 
To  looke,  if  they  can  seene  ought  of  Creseide. 

Till  it  was  noone,  they  stooden  for  to  see 
Who  that  there  came,  and  every  manor  wight 
That  came  fro  ferre,  they  saiden  it  was  shoe, 
Till  that  they  ooulden  knowen  him  aright : 
Now  was  his  herte  dull,  now  was  it  light, 
And  thus  bejaped  stooden  for  to  stare 
Aboat  naught,  this  Troilus  and  Pandare. 

To  Pandarus  this  Troilus  tho  seide 

*  For  aught  I  wot,  before  noone  sikerly, 
Into  ^is  toune  ne  cometh  not  here  Creseide, 
She  hath  ynoogh  to  doen  hardely 

To  winnen  from  her  father,  so  trow  I, 
Her  olde  father  woU  yet  make  her  dine 
£re  that  she  go,  God  yeve  his  herte  pine." 

Pandams  answerd,  **  It  may  well  been  certain 
And  forthy  let  us  dine,  I  thee  beseech, 
And  after  noone  than  maist  thou  come  again  :** 
And  home  they  go,  without  more  speech. 
And  eomen  ayen,  but  long  may  they  seech. 
Ere  that  they  finde  that  uiey  after  gape, 
Foiiane  hem  bothe  thinketh  for  to  jape. 

(Qnod  Troilus)  <*  I  see  well  now  that  she 
Is  taried  with  her  old  father  so. 
That  ere  she  come^  it  woU  nigh  even  be. 
Come  forth,  I  well  unto  the  yate  go, 
These  porters  ben  unkonning  CTermo, 
And  I  well  done  hem  holden  up  the  yate. 
As  naught  ne  were,  although  sue  come  late." 

The  day  goth  fast,  and  after  that  came  eye, 
And  yet  came  nat  to  Troilus  Creseide^ 
He  looketh  forth  by  hedge,  by  tree,  by  groTe, 
And  ferre  his  head  over  the  wall  he  leide. 
And  at  ^e  last  he  toumed  him  and  seide, 
**  By  €rod  I  wote  her  meaning  now  Pandare, 
Aimoat  ywis  all  newe  was  my  care. 

**  Now  doubtelesse  thi9  lady  can  her  good, 

I  wote  she  commeth  riding  prively, 

I  oommend  her  wisedome  by  mine  hood. 

She  woU  nat  maken  people  nicelv 

Game  on  her  whan  die  commeth,  but  softely 

By  night  into  the  toune  she  thinketh  ride, 

Ajm,  dere  brother,  thinke  nat  long  to  abides 

*  We  have  naught  else  for  to  done  ywis, 
And  Pandarus^  now  wilt  thou  trowen  me. 
Hare  bore  my  trouth,  I  see  her,  yon  she  is, 
Heare  up  thine  eyen  man,  mayst  thou  nat  see  1" 
Pandare  answerde,  **  Nay,  so  mote  I  the, 

Al  wrong  by  God,  what  saist  thou  man,  wher  art, 
That  I  see  yonde  afane,  n'ia  but  a  cart" 


«  Alaa,  thou  sa^t  right  sooth,"  (quod  Troilus) 
"  But  hardely  it  is  not  all  for  nought. 
That  in  mine  herte  I  now  rejoyce  thus, 
It  18  ayenst  some  good,  I  have  a  thought^ 


Not  I  nat  how,  but  sens  that  I  was  wrought, 

Ne  felt  I  such  a  comfort  dare  I  say. 

She  cometh  to  night,  my  life  that  durst  I  lay." 

Pandarus  answerde^  **  It  may  be  well  ynough," 

And  held  with  him  of  all  that  ever  he  saied. 

But  in  his  herte  he  thought,  and  soft  he  lough. 

And  to  himselfe  full  soberly  he  saied, 

**  From  hasell  wood,  there  jolly  Robin  plaied. 

Shall  come  all  that  thou  abidest  here^ 

Ye,  farwell  all  the  snow  of  feme  yere.** 

The  wardein  of  the  yates  gan  to  call 
The  folk,  which  that  without  the  yates  were, 
And  bad  hem  driven  in  hir  beaetes  all. 
Or  all  the  night  they  must  bleven  there. 
And  ferre  within  the  night,  with  many  a  tore, 
This  Troilus  gan  homeward  for  to  ride. 
For  well  he  seeth  it  helpeth  nat  to  abide. 

But  nathelesse,  he  gladded  him  in  this. 
He  thought  he  misacompted  had  his  day, 
And  saied,  <*  I  understand  have  all  amis. 
For  thilke  night  I  laste  Creseide  sey. 
She  sayd,  *  I  shall  ben  here,  if  that  I  may, 
Ere  that  the  Moone,  O  dere  herte  swete, 
The  Lion  passe  out  of  this  Ariete.' 

^  For  which  she  may  yet  hold  all  her  behest," 
And  on  the  morrow  unto  the  yate  he  went. 
And  up  and  doune,  by  west  and  eke  by  east 
Upon  the  walles  made  he  many  a  went. 
But  all  for  naught,  his  hope  alway  him  blent. 
For  which  at  night,  in  sorow  and  sighe  sore, 
He  went  him  home,  withouten  any  more. 

This  hope  all  cleane  out  of  his  herte  fled. 
He  ne  hath  whereon  now  lenger  for  to  hong. 
But  for  the  paine  him  thought  his  herte  bled. 
So  were  his  throwes  sharp,  and  wonder  strong, 
For  whan  he  saw  that  she  abode  so  long. 
He  n'ist  what  he  judgen  of  it  mi^ht. 
Sens  she  hath  broken  that  she  him  behight 

The  thirde,  fourth,  fifte,  and  sixt  day 
After  tho  dayes  tenne,  of  which  I  told, 
Betwixen  hope  and  drede  his  herte  lay. 
Yet  somewhat  trusting  on  her  hestee  old. 
But  whan  he  saw  she  n'olde  her  terme  hold. 
He  can  now  seene  none  other  remedie. 
But  for  to  shape  him  soone  for  to  die. 

Therwith  the  wicked  spirit,  God  us  blesse, 
Which  that  men  depen  woode  jealousie, 
Gan  in  him  crepe,  in  all  this  hevinesse. 
For  which  because  he  would  soone  die. 
He  ne  eat  ne  dronke  for  his  melancholie. 
And  eke  from  every  company  he  fled. 
This  was  the  life  that  all  this  time  he  led. 

He  so  defaite  was,  that  no  manner  man, 
Unneth  he  might  knowen  there  he  went. 
So  was  he  leane,  and  thereto  pale  and  wan. 
And  feeble,  that  he  walketh  by  potent. 
And  with  his  ire  he  thus  himselfe  shent : 
But  who  BO  asked  him  whereof  him  smart, 
He  sayd,  his  harme  was  all  about  his  herte. 

Piiam  full  oft,  and  eke  his  mother  dere, 
His  bretheme  and  his  sustren  gan  him  frain 
Whv  h«»  so  sorrowfull  was  in  all  his  chore. 
And  what  thing  was  the  cause  of  ail  his  poin  [ 
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But  all  for  naught,  he  n*oIde  his  cause  pLiio^ 
But  BAyd,  he  felt  a  grievous  maladie 
About  his  herte,  and  faine  he  would  die. 

So  on  a  day  he  laid  him  down  to  slope, 
And  so  befell,  that  in  slepe  him  thought, 
That  in  a  forrest  fast  he  walked  to  wepe 
For  love  of  her  that  him  these  paines  wroughti 
And  up  and  doune  as  he  that  forrest  sought^ 
He  met  he  saw  a  bore,  with  tuskes  great. 
That  slept  ayenst  the  bright  Sunnes  heat» 

And  by  this  bore,  fast  in  her  armes  fold 
Lay  kissing  aye  his  Udy  bright  Creseide, 
For  sorrow  of  which,  whan  he  it  gan  behold. 
And  for  dispite,  out  of  his  slepe  he  breide. 
And  loude  he  cried  on  Pandarus,  and  seide, 
"  O  Pandarus,  now  know  I  crop  and  root, 
I  n'am  but  de^d,  there  n'is  none  other  boot. 

"  My  lady  bright  Creseide  hath  me  betraied. 
In  whom  I  trusted  most  of  any  wight. 
She  elsewhere  hath  now  her  herte  apaied, 
The  blisfuU  goddes,  through  hir  greate  might, 
Have  in  my  dreame  yshewed  it  full  right. 
Thus  in  my  dreame  Creseide  have  I  behold," 
And  all  this  thing  to  Pandarus  he  told. 

**  0  my  Creseide,  alas,  what  subtelte ! 
What  newe  lust  t  what  beauty  t  what  science  1 
What  wrath  of  juste  cause  have  ye  to  me  1 
What  guilt  of  me  t  what  fell  experience 
Hath  me  rafte,  alas,  thine  advertence  1 

0  trust,  O  faith,  O  dope  assuraunce. 
Who  hath  me  raft  Creseide,  all  my  pleawtance  t 

**  Alaj<,  why  let  I  you  from  hence  go  I 
For  which  well  nigh  out  of  my  wit  I  breide^ 
Who  shall  now  trow  on  any  othes  mo  t 
God  wote  I  wend,  O  lady  bright  Creseide, 
That  every  word  was  gospell  that  ye  seide, 
But  who  may  bet  beguile,  if  him  list, 
Than  he  on  whom  men  wenen  best  to  trist  t 

**  What  shall  I  done,  my  Pandarus,  alas  1 

1  fele  now  so  sharpe  a  newe  paine. 
Sens  that  there  is  no  remedy  in  this  caas. 
That  bet  were  it  I  with  mine  hondes  twaine 
My  selven  slow  than  alway  thus  to  plaine, 
For  through  the  death  my  wo  shuld  have  an  end. 
There  every  day  with  life  my  self  I  shend." 

Pandare  answerde  and  said,  **  Alas  the  while 
That  I  was  borne,  have  I  nat  saied  er  this, 
That  dreames  many  a  manner  man  beguile  t 
And  why  t    For  folke  expounden  hem  amis : 
How  darest  thou  saine  that  false  thy  lady  is. 
For  any  dreame,  right  for  thine  own  drede, 
I     Let  be  this  thought,  thou  canst  no  dreames  rede. 

**  Pera venture  there  thou  dremest  of  this  bore, 
I     It  may  so  be  that  it  may  signifie 

Her  father,  which  that  old  is  and  eke  hore;, 
Ayen  the  sunne  lieth  on  point  to  die. 
And  she  for  sorow  ginneth  wepe  and  crie. 
And  kisseth  him,  there  he  lieth  on  the  ground. 
Thus  shuldest  thou  thy  dreme  aright  expound." 

«  How  might  I  then  doen  "  (quod  Troilus) 
**  To  know  of  this,  yea  were  never  so  lite  !" 
«  Now  sayst  thou  wisely,"  (quod  this  Pandarus) 
*  My  rede  is  this,  sens  thou  canst  well  endite^ 


That  hastUv  a  letter  thou  her  write, 
Through  which  thou  shalt  well  bringen  about 
To  know  a  sooth  of  that  thou  art  in  dout. 

**  And  see  now  why  :  for  this  dare  I  well  sain. 

That  if  so  is,  that  she  untrue  be, 

I  cannot  trowen  that  she  woU  write  again. 

And  if  she  write,  thou  shalt  full  sone  ysee. 

As  whether  she  hath  any  liberte 

To  come  ayen,  or  els  in  some  clause 

If  she  be  let^  she  woll  assigns  a  causeu 

"  Thou  hast  not  written  to  her  sens  she  weot. 
Nor  she  to  thee,  and  this  I  durst  lay. 
There  may  such  cause  ben  in  her  cntent. 
That  hardly  thou  wolt  iby  selven  say. 
That  her  abode  the  best  is  for  you  tway  : 
Now  write  her  than,  and  thou  shalt  fele  sone 
A  sooth  of  all,  there  is  no  more  to  done." 

Accorded  ben  to  this  condusioun. 

And  that  anon,  these  ilke  lords  two. 

And  hastely  sate  Troilus  adoun, 

And  rolleth  in  his  herte  too  and  fro, 

How  he  may  best  descriven  her  his  wo. 

And  to  Creseide  his  owne  lady  dere. 

He  wrote  right  thus,  and  said  as  ye  may  here. 

THB  OOPIB  OF  THE  LBTTER. 

^  Right  fresh  flour,  whose  I  have  ben  and  ^iW\ 

Wlthouten  part  of  elsewhere  aervise. 

With  herte,  body,  life,  lust,  thought,  and  all, 

I  wofull  wight  in  eve]7  humble  wise 

That  tong  can  tell,  or  herte  may  devise. 

As  oft  as  matter  occupieth  place. 

Me  reoommaund  onto  your  noble  grace. 

^  Liketh  it  you  to  weten,  sweete  herte. 
As  ye  well  know,  how  long  time  agon 
That  ye  me  left  in  aspre  paines  smart. 
Whan  that  ye  went,  of  which  yet  bote  non 
Have  I  non  had,  but  ever  worse  bigon. 
Fro  day  to  day  am  I,  and  so  mote  dwell. 
While  it  you  list,  of  wele  and  wo  my  welL 

^  For  which  to  you,  with  dredefuU  herte  trsw, 
I  write  (as  he  that  sorow  driveth  to  write) 
My  wo,  that  every  houre  encreasedi  new. 
Complaining  as  I  dare,  or  can  endite. 
And  that  deifaced  is,  that  may  ye  wite. 
The  teares,  which  that  from  mine  eyen  rain. 
That  wulden  speke,  if  that  tiiey  durst,  and  phuB. 

"  You  first  beseech  I,  that  your  eyen  dere 
To  looke  on  this  defouled  ye  nat  hold : 
And  over  all  this,  that  ye,  my  lady  dm, 
Woll  vouchsafe  this  letter  to  behold. 
And  by  the  cause  eke  of  my  cares  cold. 
That  slaeth  my  wit,  if  aught  amis  me  atar^ 
Foryeve  it  me^  mine  owne  sweet  berte. 

"  If  any  servannt  durst  or  ought  of  right 
Upon  his  lady  pitously  complaine. 
Than  wene  I  that  I  ought  be  that  wight, 
Considred  thi%  that  ye  these  monetha  twaine 
Have  taried,  there  ye  saiden  sooth  to  saine^ 
But  tenne  daies  ye  nolde  in  hosts  sojonme^ 
But  in  two  moneths  yet  ye  not  retoume. 

'<  But  for  as  much  as  me  mote  nedes  like 
All  that  you  list,  I  dare  nat  plains  more, 
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I    Boft  humbly,  with  Borowfull  sighes  sike, 
Y'oQ  right  1  mine  unrestie  sorowes  Bore, 
Fro  day  to  day,  desiring  evermore 
To  knowen  fully,  if  your  will  it  were, 
Uow  ye  haye  fared  and  don  while  ye  be  there. 

**  Whose  welfare  and  heale  eke  God  euerease 
Id  honour  such,  that  upward  in  degree 
It  grow  alway,  so  that  it  never  cease. 
Right  as  your  herte  aye  can,  my  lady  free^ 
Devise,  I  pray  to  God  so  mote  it  be, 
And  grannt  it,  that  you  soone  upon  me  rew, 
As  wisely  as  in  all  I  am  to  you  trew. 

*'  And  if  yon  iiketh  knowen  of  the  fare 
Of  me,  whose  wo  ther  may  no  wight  discrivey 
1  can  no  more,  but  chest  of  every  care. 
At  writing  of  this  letter  I  was  ou  live, 
All  redy  out  my  wofuU  ghost  to  drive. 
Which  I  deUy,  and  hold  him  yet  in  bond. 
Upon  the  sight  of  matter  of  your  sond. 

"  Mine  eyen  two,  in  vaine  with  which  I  see. 
Of  aoro^ull  teres  salt  am  woxen  wellis, 
My  song  in  plaint  of  mine  adversite. 
My  eood  in  hum,  mine  ease  eke  woxen  Hell  is. 
My  joy  in  wo,  I  can  sey  now  nought  ellis, 
Bat  toomed  is,  for  which  my  life  I  warie. 
Every  joy  or  ease  in  his  oontrarie. 

**  Which  with  you  coming  home  ayen  to  Troy 
Ye  may  redresse,  and  more  a  thousand  sithe. 
Than  ever  I  had  encreasen  in  me  joy. 
For  was  there  never  herte  yet  so  blithe 
To  save  his  life,  as  1  shall  ben  as  swithe 
I    As  I  yoa  see,  and  though  no  manner  routh 
Can  meven  you,  yet  thinketh  on  your  trouth. 

*  And  if  so  be  my  gilt  hath  death  deserved. 
Or  if  you  list  no  more  upon  me  see, 

'    lo  guerdon  yet  of  that  I  have  you  served, 
Bewech  I  you,  mine  owne  lady  free. 
That  hereupon  ye  woulden  write  me 
For  love  of  God,  my  right  lodesterre. 
That  death  nnay  make  an  end  of  al  my  werre* 

*  If  other  cause  aught  doth  yon  for  to  dwell, 
That  with  your  letter  ye  may  me  recomfort. 
For  though  to  me  your  absence  is  an  Hell^ 
With  patience  I  woll  my  wo  comfort. 

And  with  your  letter  of  hope  I  woll  disport : 
Mow  writeth,  swete,  and  let  me  thus  nat  plaine. 
With  hope  or  deathe  delivereth  me  fro  paine. 


mine  owne  dere  herte  trew, 
I  wote  that  whan  ye  next  upon  me  see, 
So  lost  have  I  mine  heale  and  eke  mine  hew^ 
Creseide  shall  not  conne  knowen  me, 
Ywifly  mine  hertes  day,  my  lady  free. 
So  tbursteth  aye  mine  herte  to  behold 
Yoor  beantie,  that  unneth  my  life  I  hold. 

**  I  say  DO  more,  all  have  I  for  to  sey 
To  you  well  more  than  I  tell  may, 
But  whether  that  ye  do  me  live  or  dey. 
Yet  pray  I  God  so  yeve  vou  right  good  day. 
And  fiureth  well,  goodly  faire  fresh  May, 
As  ve  that  life  or  death  me  may  commaund. 
And  to  your  trouth  aye  I  me  recommaund. 

**  With  heale  such,  that  but  ye  yeven  me 
The  same  heale,  I  shall  none  heale  have, 


In  you  lieth,  whan  you  list  that  it  so  be. 
The  day  in  which  me  clothen  shall  my  grave. 
And  in  you  my  life,  in  you  might  for  to  save 
Me  fro  disease  of  all  my  paines  smart. 
And  fare  now  well,  mine  owne  sweet  herte. 

**  Le  vostre  T." 

This  letter  forth  was  sent  unto  Creseide, 

Of  which  her  answere  in  effect  was  this. 

Full  pitously  she  wrote  ayen,  and  seide, 

That  all  so  soone  as  she  might  ywis, 

She  would  come,  and  amend  all  that  was  amis, 

And  finally,  she  wrote  and  saied  than. 

She  would  come,  ye,  but  she  nist  whan. 

But  in  her  letter  made  she  such  feasts. 

That  wonder  was,  and  swore  she  loved  him  best, 

Of  which  he  found  but  bottomlesse  bihests. 

But  Troilus  thou  mayst  now  east  and  west 

Pipe  in  an  ivie  leafe,  if  that  thee  lest : 

Thus  goth  the  world,  God  shilde  us  fro  mischaunoe, 

And  every  wight  that  meaneth  trouth  avaunce. 


Encreasen 
Of  Troilus, 
And  lessen 
For  which 
He  ne  eat. 
Imagining 
For  which 


gan  the  wo  fro  day  to  night 

for  tarying  of  Creseide, 

gan  his  hope  and  eke  his  might, 

all  doun  he  in  his  bedde  him  Icide, 

dronke,  ne  slept,  ne  worde  seide, 

aye  that  she  was  unkind, 

wel  nigh  he  wext  out  of  his  mind. 


This  dreme,  of  which  I  told  have  eke  befome^ 
May  never  come  out  of  his  remembraunce, 
He  thought  aye  well  he  had  his  lady  lome. 
And  that  Joves,  of  his  purveyaunce. 
Him  shewed  had  in  sleepe  the  signifiaunoe 
Of  her  untrouth,  and  his  disaventure. 
And  that  the  bore  was  shewed  him  in  figure. 

■ 

For  which  he  for  Sibilie  his  suster  sent, 
That  called  was  Cassandre  eke  all  about. 
And  all  his  dreame  he  told  her  ere  he  stent, 
And  her  besought  assoilen  him  the  dout 
Of  the  strong  bore,  with  tuskes  stout. 
And  finally,  within  a  little  stound, 
Cassandre  him  gan  thus  his  dreme  expound. 

She  gan  first  smile,  and  said,  ^  0  brother  dere, 
If  thou  a  sooth  of  this  desirest  to  know, 
Thou  must  a  fewe  of  old  stories  here. 
To  purpose  how  that  fortune  overthrow 
Hath  lordes  old,  through  which  within  a  throw 
Thou  shalt  this  bore  know,  and  of  what  kind 
He  oomen  is,  as  men  in  bookes  find. 

"  Diane,  which  that  wroth  was  and  in  ire^ 
For  Greekes  n'olde  done  her  sacrifice, 
Ne  incens  upon  her  altar  set  on  fire. 
She  for  that  Greekes  gon  her  so  dispise, 
Wrake  her  in  a  wonder  cruell  wise. 
For  with  a  bore  as  great  as  oxe  in  stall. 
She  made  up  frete  her  come  and  vines  alL 

''To  slee  the  bore  was  all  the  country  raised, 

Emong  whiche  there  came  this  bore  to  se 

A  maid,  one  of  this  world  the  best  ypraised, 

And  Melcager,  lord  of  that  countre  : 

He  loved  so  this  freshe  maiden  free. 

That  with  his  manhood,  ere  he  would  stent. 

This  bore  he  slough,  and  her  the  bed  he  sent. 
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*<  Of  whiche,  as  olde  bookes  telleii  im. 
There  rose  a  conteke  and  a  ^*eat  envie, 
And  of  this  lord  discended  Tideus 
By  line,  or  els  old  bookes  lie  : 
Bat  how  this  Meieager  ^n  to  die 
Through  his  mother,  woU  I  you  not  tell. 
For  all  too  long  it  were  for  to  dwell" 

She  told  eke  how  Tideus,  ere  she  stent. 

Unto  the  strong  citie  of  Thebes 

(To  claimen  kingdome  of  the  citie)  went 

For  his  fellawe  dan  Polimites, 

Of  which  the  brother  dan  Ethiocles 

Full  wrongfully  of  Thebes  held  the  strength. 

This  told  Stie  by  proceese  all  by  length. 


She  told  eke  how  Hemonides  astart^ 
Whan  Tideus  slough  fiftie  knightes  stout, 
She  told  eke  all  the  prophesies  by  herte. 
And  how  that  seven  kinges  with  hir  rout 
Bosiegeden  the  citie  all  about, 
And  of  the  holv  serpent,  and  the  well^ 
And  of  the  funes  all  she  gan  him  tell. 

Atsooiai  profugut  Tideus  primo  Polynusem^ 
Tidea  ligatum  doeet  intidiasque  secundo, 
Tertvu  Hamoniden  canit,  et  vatem  latUantemy 
Quartttt  habet  reges  ineuntet  praiia  teplem^ 
Lemniadum  furuE  quinio  narrantur  et  anguUf 
Archemori  btutum  sexto  ludique  sequuntur. 
Dot  Thebis  vatem  Graiorum  septitnus  umbris^ 
Octavo  cecidit  TideiiSf  spes,  vita  Pelasgum, 
Hippomedon  nono  moritur  cum  ParthenopeOy 
Fuimine  percussus  deoimo  Capeneus  superatur, 
Undeeimo  perimunt  sese  per  vulnera  fratresj 
Argivum  ften^m,  narrai  duodenus  et  ignem. 

Of  Archinories  bur^'ing,  and  the  plaies, 
And  how  Amphiorax  nil  through  the  ground. 
How  Tideus  was  slaine,  lord  of  Argeis, 
And  how  Hippomedon  in  a  little  stound 
Was  dreint,  and  dead  Parthenope  of  wound. 
And  also  how  Campaneus  the  proud 
With  thunder  dint  was  slaine,  that  cried  loud. 

She  gan  eke  tell  him  how  that  either  brother 

Ethiocles  and  Polinices  also 

At  a  scarmiBhe  eche  of  hem  slouth  other. 

And  of  Argives  weeping  and  her  mo. 

And  how  the  toun  was  brent  she  told  eke  tho^ 

And  tho  discended  doun  from  gestes  old 

To  Diomede,  and  thus  she  spake  and  told. 

^  This  ilke  bore  betokeneth  Diomede, 

Tideus  son,  that  doun  descended  is 

Fro  Meieager,  that  made  the  bore  to  blede. 

And  thv  lady,  where  so  she  be  y wis, 

This  Diomede  her  herte  hath,  and  she  is  his  : 

Weep  if  thou  wolt  or  leave,  for  out  of  dout 

This  Diomede  is  in,  and  thou  art  out." 

**  Thou  sayst  not  sooth,"  (quod  he)  *<  thou  sor- 

With  all  tliy  false  ghost  of  prophecie,       [ceresse. 

Thou  wenest  been  a  great  deyineresse. 

Now  seest  thou  nat  this  foole  of  fantasie, 

Painen  her  on  ladies  for  to  lie, 

Away,"  (quod  he)  **  there  Joves  yeve  the  sorow. 

That  shalt  be  fala  peraventure  yet  to  morow. 

"As  well  thou  mightest  lien  on  good  Alceste, 
That  was  of  creatures  ( but  men  lie) 
That  ever  weren,  kindest,  and  the  best, 


For  whan  her  husbond  was  in  jeopardie 
To  die  himselfe,  but  if  she  would  die, 
She  chese  for  him  to  die,  and  gon  to  Hell, 
And  starfe  anon,  as  us  the  bookes  tell." 

Gassandre  goeth,  and  he  with  cruell  herte 
Foryate  his  wo,  for  anger  of  his  speech, 
And  fra  his  bedde  all  suddainly  he  start. 
As  though  a  hole  him  had  ymade  a  leech, 
And  day  by  day  he  gan  require  and  seech 
A  sooth  of  this,  with  all  his  full  cure, 
And  thus  he  driveth  forth  his  aventure. 

Fortune  which  that  permutation 

Of  all  things  hath,  as  it  is  her  committed. 

Through  purveyaunce  and  disposition 

Of  high  Jove,  as  reignes  shall  ben  flitted 

Fro  folk  to  folk,  or  whan  they  shal  ben  smitted, 

Gan  pull  away  Uie  feathers  bright  of  Troy 

Fro  day  to  day  till  they  ben  bare  of  joy. 

Emong  all  this,  the  fine  of  the  jeopardie 
Of  Hector  gan  approchen  wonder  blive. 
The  fate  would  his  soule  should  unbodie, 
And  shapen  had  a  meane  it  out  to  drive, 
Ayenst  which  fate  him  helpeth  not  to  strive^ 
But  on  a  day  to  fighten  gan  he  wend. 
At  which  alas,  he  caught  his  lives  end. 

For  which  me  thinketh  every  manner  wight 
That  haunteth  armes,  ought  to  bewails 
The  death  of  him  that  was  so  noble  a  knight  x 
For  as  he  drough  a  king  by  th'arentaile 
Unware  of  this,  Achilles  through  the  mails 
And  through  the  bodie  gan  him  for  to  riv% 
And  thus  uie  worthy  knight  was  reft  of  live. 

For  whom,  as  old  bookes  tellen  as. 

Was  made  such  wo,  that  tong  it  may  nat  tell. 

And  namely,  the  sorow  of  Troilus, 

That  next  him  was  of  wortliinesse  the  well, 

And  in  this  wo  gan  Troilus  to  dwell. 

That  what  for  sorow,  love,  and  for  unrest, 

Full  oft  a  day  he  bad  his  herte  brest. 

But  nathelesse,  tho  he  gon  him  dispaire^ 
And  drede  aye  that  his  lady  was  untrue. 
Yet  aye  on  her  his  herte  gan  repaire. 
And  as  these  lovers  done,  he  sought  aye  new 
To  get  ayen  Creseide  bright  of  hew, 
And  in  his  herte  he  went  her  excusing, 
That  Galeae  caused  all  her  tarying. 

And  oft  time  he  was  in  purpose  great, 
Himselven  like  a  pilgrime  to  disguise. 
To  scene  her,  but  he  may  not  oounterfeat, 
To  ben  unknowen  of  folke  that  weren  wisa^ 
Ne  find  excuse  aright  that  may  suffise^ 
If  he  among  the  Grekes  knowen  were, 
For  which  he  wept  full  oft  many  a  ters. 

To  her  he  wrote  vet  oft  time  all  new. 
Full  pitously,  he  left  it  nat  for  slouth. 
Beseeching  her,  sens  that  he  was  true. 
That  she  well  come  ayen,  and  hold  her  troutk. 
For  which  Creseide  upon  a  day  for  roath, 
I  take  it  so,  touching  all  this  mateiv, 
Wrote  him  ayen,  and  said  as  ye  may  hi 


"  Copides  Sonne,  ensample  of  goodlihede, 
O  swerde  of  knighthood,  sours  of  gentilnesney 
How  might  a  wight  in  turroent  and  in  drede, 
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And  healelesee^  yon  wnd  as  get  gladneoBOy 
I  herteleme,  I  aicke,  I  in  distresse, 
Sens  ye  with  me,  nor  I  with  you  may  deale, 
Yoa  neither  send  I  herte  may  nor  heale. 

•>  Your  letters  full  the  paper  all  iplainted, 
Coneeired  hath  mine  hertes  pite, 
1  hare  eke  seene  with  teares  all  depainted. 
Your  letter,  and  how  that  ye  requiren  me 
To  eome  ayen,  which  vet  ne  may  not  be^ 
Bat  why,  least  that  this  letter  founden  were. 
No  mention  ne  make  I  now  for  fere. 

*  GreYoos  to  me  (Grod  wote)  is  your  unrest, 
Your  hast,  and  that  the  Goddes  ordinaunoe 
It  Beemeth  nat  ye  take  it  for  the  best, 

Nor  other  thing  n*is  in  your  remembraunce, 
As  thinketh  me,  but  only  your  pleasaunce. 
Bat  beth  not  wroth,  and  that  I  you  beseech, 
For  that  I  tary  is  all  for  wicked  speech. 

'^  For  I  have  heard  well  more  than  I  wend 
ToQcfaing  OS  two,  how  thinges  have  ystond, 
Which  I  shall  with  dissimuling  amend. 
And  beth  nat  wroth,  I  have  eke  nnderstond. 
How  ye  ne  do  but  holden  me  in  bond, 
Bat  now  no  force,  I  can  nat  in  you  gesse. 
Bat  all  trouth  and  all  gentilnesse. 

**  Come  I  woll,  but  yet  in  such  disjoint 

I  ttond  as  now,  that  what  yere  or  what  day 

That  this  shall  be,  that  can  I  nat  appoint, 

But  in  effect  I  pray  you  as  I  may 

Of  your  good  word,  and  of  your  friendship  aye, 

For  truly  while  that  my  life  may  dure^ 

As  for  a  friend  ye  may  in  me  assure. 

*  Yet  pray  I  yon,  no  evill  ye  ne  take 
That  it  is  short  which  that  I  to  you  write, 
I  dare  nat  there  I  am  well  letters  make, 
Ne  never  yet  ne  could  I  well  endite^ 

Eke  great  effect,  men  write  in  place  lite, 
Th*entent  is  all,  and  nat  the  letters  space. 
And  fiureth  well,  God  have  you  in  his  grace. 

«  La  vostre  C.'* 


Troilos  thought  this  letter  all  straunge 
Whan  he  it  saw,  and  sorowfully  he  sight. 
Him  thought  it  like  a  kalends  of  eschaunge. 
But  finally  he  full  ne  trowen  might, 
That  she  ne  would  him  holden  that  she  hight. 
For  with  ful  evell  will  list  him  to  leve. 
Thai  loveth  well  in  such  case,  Uiough  him  greve. 

Bat  nalhelesse,  men  saine  that  at  the  last, 
For  any  thing,  men  shall  the  soothe  see. 
And  sacfa  a  ease  betide,  and  that  as  fast. 
That  Troilus  well  understood  that  she 
N'as  nat  so  kind  as  that  her  ought  to  be, 
And  finally,  he  wote  now  out  of  dont, 
That  all  is  lost  that  he  hath  ben  about. 

Stood  on  a  day  in  his  melancholy 

This  Troilus,  and  in  suspectioun 

Of  her,  for  whom  he  wend  to  dye^ 

And  so  heMU  that  throughout  Troie  toun. 

As  was  the  guise,  ybome  was  up  and  doun 

A  manner  eote  armonre^  as  saith  the  story, 

Befome  Deipbebe,  insigne  of  his  victory. 

The  whiche  eote,  as  telleth  Lollius, 
Deipbebe  it  hath  rent  fro  Diomede 


The  same  day,  and  whan  thb  Troilv 
It  saw,  he  gan  to  taken  of  it  hede, 
Avising  of  the  length  and  of  the  brede. 
And  all  the  werke,  but  as  he  gan  behold, 
Full  sodainly  his  herte  gan  to  cold. 

As  he  that  on  the  color  found  within 

A  brooch,  that  he  Creseide  yave  at  morow 

That  she  from  Troy  must  uedes  twin. 

In  remembraunce  of  him,  and  of  his  sorow. 

And  she  him  laid  ayen  her  faith  to  borow. 

To  keepe  it  aye :  but  now  full  well  he  wist, 

His  lady  nas  no  longer  on  to  trist. 

He  goth  him  home,  and  ean  full  soone  send 
For  Pandarus,  and  all  this  newe  chaunoe. 
And  of  this  broch,  he  told  him  word  and  end. 
Complaining  of  her  hertes  variaiince. 
His  longe  love,  his  trouth,  and  his  pennaunce, 
And  after  Death,  without  words  more. 
Full  fast  he  cried,  his  rest  him  to  restore. 

Than  spake  he  thns,  <<  O  lady  mine  Creseide, 
Where  is  your  faith,  and  where  is  your  behest  t 
Where  is  your  love,  where  is  your  trouth**  he  seide, 
"  Of  Diomede  have  ye  now  all  the  fest  t 
Alas,  I  would  liave  trowed  at  the  least. 
That  sens  ye  n'olde  in  trouthe  to  roe  stond, 
That  ye  thus  n'olde  have  holden  me  in  bond* 

"  Who  shall  now  trowen  on  any  othes  mo  1 
Alas,  I  never  would  have  wend  ere  Uiis, 
That  ye,  Creseide,  could  have  chaunged  so, 
Ne  but  I  had  asilt,  and  done  amis ; 
So  cruell  wend  I  nat  your  herte  ywis. 
To  slee  me  thus,  alas,  your  name  of  trouth 
Is  now  fordone,  and  that  is  all  my  routh. 

^  Was  there  none  other  broche  you  list  lete. 
To  feast  with  your  new  love,*'  (quod  he) 
"  But  thilke  broche  that  I  with  teres  wete 
You  yave,  as  for  a  remembraunce  of  me  1 
None  other  cause  alas,  ne  had  ye^ 
But  for  dispite,  and  eke  for  that  ye  ment 
All  utterly  to  shewen  your  entent. 

"  Through  which  I  see,  that  dene  out  of  your  mind 

Ye  have  me  cast,  and  I  ne  can  nor  may 

For  all  this  world  within  mine  herte  find. 

To  unloven  you  a  quarter  of  a  day : 

In  cursed  time  I  borne  was,  welaway. 

That  you  that  done  me  all  this  wo  endure^ 

Yet  love  I  beet  of  any  creature. 

**  Now  God*'  (quod  ho)  **  me  sends  yet  the  grace. 

That  I  may  meten  with  this  Diomede, 

And  truely,  if  I  had  might  and  space. 

Yet  shall  I  make  I  hope  his  sides  blede  : 

Now  God**  (quod  he)  **  that  oughtest  taken  hede 

To  forthren  trouth,  and  wronges  to  punice. 

Why  n'ilt  thou  don  a  vengeance  of  tnis  vice. 

**  0  Pandarus,  that  in  dremes  for  to  trist 
Me  blamed  hast,  and  wont  art  oft  upbreide, 
Now  mayst  thou  seen  thy  self,  if  that  thee  listy 
How  trew  is  now  thy  neoe,  bright  Creseide  : 
In  sundry  formes  (God  it  wote)*'  he  aeide, 
**  The  gods  shewen  both  joy  and  tene 
In  slope,  and  by  my  dreme  it  is  now  sens. 

^  And  certainely,  withouten  more  speech, 
From  henceforth,  as  ferforth  as  I  may. 
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Mine  owne  death  in  amies  woll  I  seechy 

I  retche  nat  how  sooiie  be  the  day. 

But  truely  Creseide,  sweet  May, 

Whom  I  have  with  all  my  might  iserved. 

That  ye  thus  done,  I  have  it  nat  deserved.**. 

This  Pandams,  that  all  these  thinges  herd. 
And  wiste  well  he  said  a  sooth  of  this. 
He  nat  a  word  ayen  to  him  answerd. 
For  sorie  of  his  friends  sorrow  he  is. 
And  shame  for  his  nece  hath  done  amis. 
And  stant  astonied  of  these  causes  twey^ 
As  still  as  stone,  o  word  ne  could  he  sey. 

But  at  the  last,  thus  he  spiJce  and  seide, 
"  My  brother  dere,  I  may  do  thee  no  more^ 
What  should  I  saine,  1  hate  ywis  Creseide, 
And  God  it  wote,  I  woll  hate  her  evermore  : 
And  that  thou  me  besoughtest  done  of  yore. 
Having  unto  mine  honour  ne  my  rest 
Right  no  regard,  I  did  all  that  thee  lest. 

«  If  I  did  aught  that  might  liken  thee^ 
It  is  me  lefe,  and  of  this  treason  now, 
God  wote  that  it  a  sorrow  is  to  me, 
And  dredelesse,  for  hertes  ease  of  you. 
Right  faine  I  would  amend  it,  wist  I  how : 
And  fro  this  world,  Almighty  God,  I  pray 
Deliver  her  soone,  I  can  no  more  say/* 


Great  was  the  sorow  and  plaint  of  TroilnSy 
But  forth  her  course  fortune  aye  gan  hold, 
Creseide  loveth  the  sonne  of  Tideua, 
And  Troilus  mote  wepe  in  cares  cold. 
Such  is  this  world,  who  so  it  can  behold. 
In  echo  ^tate  is  little  hertes  rest, 
God  leve  us  to  take  it  for  the  best. 

In  many  cruell  battaile  out  of  drede. 

Of  Troilus,  this  ilke  noble  knishty 

(An  men  may  in  these  old  bookes  rede) 

Was  seen  his  knighthood  and  his  great  might, 

And  dredelesse  his  ire  day  and  night 

Full  cruelly  the  Grekes  aye  abought, 

And  alway  most  this  Diomede,  he  sought. 

And  oft  time  (I  finde)  that  they  mette 
With  bloody  strokes,  and  with  wordes  great. 
Assaying  how  hir  speares  were  whette, 
And  God  it  wote,  with  many  a  cruell  heat 
Gan  Troilus  upon  his  helme  to  beat. 
But  nathelesse,  fortune  it  naught  ne  would 
Of  others  bond  that  either  dien  should. 

And  if  I  had  ytaken  for  to  write 

The  armes  of  this  ilke  worthy  man. 

Than  would  I  of  his  battailes  endite. 

And  for  that  I  to  writen  first  began 

Of  his  love,  I  have  said  as  I  can 

His  worthy  deedes,  who  so  list  hem  here^ 

Rede  Dares,  he  can  tell  hem  all  yfere. 

Beseeching  eveiy  lady  bright  of  hew, 
And  every  gentill  woman,  what  she  be. 
Albeit  that  Creseide  was  nntrew. 
That  for  that  gilt  ye  be  nat  wroUi  with  me 
Ye  may  her  gilt  in  other  bookes  see. 
And  gladder  I  would  write,  if  you  lest, 
Penelopes  trouth,  and  good  Alceste. 

Ne  say  I  nat  this  all  onely  for  these  me% 
But  most  for  women  that  betraied  be 


Through  false  folk,  God  yeve  hem  sorow,  amen. 
That  with  hir  great  wit  and  subtilte 
Betraien  you :  and  this  meveth  me 
To  speake,  and  in  effect  yon  all  I  pray 
Beth  ware  of  men,  and  hearkeneth  what  I  iay. 

Go,  little  booke,  go,  my  little  tragedie. 
There  God  my  maker  yet  ere  that  I  die. 
So  send  me  might  to  make  some  comedie  i 
But  little  booke,  make  tiiou  none  envie. 
But  subject  ben  unto  all  poesie, 
And  kisse  the  steps  whereas  thou  seest  pace 
Of  Vergil,  Ovid,  Homer,  Lucan,  and  Staoe. 

And  for  there  is  so  great  diversite 
In  English,  and  in  writing  of  our  tong. 
So  pray  I  to  Grod,  that  none  miswrite  thee, 
Ne  the  misse-metre,  for  defaut  of  tong  : 
And  redde  where  so  thou  be,  or  eles  song. 
That  thou  be  understond,  God  I  beseech. 
But  yet  to  purpose  of  my  rather  speech. 

The  wrath  (as  I  began  yon  for  to  sey) 
Of  Troilus,  the  Greekes  boughten  dere. 
For  thousandes  his  hondes  maden  dey. 
As  he  that  was  withouteu  anv  pere. 
Save  in  his  time  Hector,  as  1  can  here, 
But  welawav,  save  onely  Goddes  will, 
Dispitonsly  him  slough  the  fierce  AchUl. 

And  whan  that  he  was  slain  in  this  manere. 
His  light  ghoste  full  blisfully  is  went 
Up  to  the  hollownesse  of  the  seventh  sphece^ 
In  his  place  leting  everiche  element. 
And  there  he  saw  with  full  avisement 
The  erratike  sterres,  herkening  arroonieiy 
With  Bownes  full  of  Heavens  melodic. 

And  doun  from  thence,  fast  he  gan  aviae 
This  little  spot  of  earth,  that  with  the  see 
Enbraoed  is,  and  fully  gan  despise 
This  wretched  world,  and  held  all  Tanite 
To  respect  of  the  plaine  feliciie 
That  is  in  Heaven  above :  and  at  the  last. 
There  he  was  slaine,  his  looking  doun  he 

And  in  himselfe  he  lough,  right  at  the  wo 
Of  hem  that  wepten  for  his  death  so  fast. 
And  dampned  ail  our  werkes  that  followeth 
The  blinde  lust,  whiche  that  may  nat  last. 
And  shoulden  all  our  herte  on  Heaven  < 
And  forth  he  went,  shortely  for  to  t^ 
There  as  Mercuric  sorted  him  to  dwelL 

Such  fine  hath  lo,  this  Troilus  for  love. 
Such  fine  hath  all  his  great  worthinesses 
Such  fine  hath  his  estate  royall  above. 
Such  fine  his  lust,  such  fine  hath  his  no! 
Such  fine  hath  false  worldes  broteinnme. 
And  thus  began  his  loving  of  Creseide, 
As  I  have  told,  and  in  this  wise  he  deide. 

O  younz  fresh  folkes,  he  or  she, 

In  which  that  love  up  groweth  with  your  Mgb, 

Repaireth  home  from  woridly  vanite. 

And  of  your  hertes  up  casteth  the  visage 

To  thilke  God,  that  after  his  image 

You  made,  and  thinketh  all  n'is  but  a  fiura^ 

This  world  that  paascth  sone,  as  floures  iaix«i 

And  loveth  him  the  which  thai  right  for  bve 
Upon  a  crosse  our  soules  for  to  bey. 
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Tint  sUrfe  and  rose^  and  sit  in  Heven  above. 
For  he  n'ill  fiUaen  no  wight  dare  I  sey. 
Thai  wol  his  herte  all  holy  on  him  ley, 
And  sens  he  best  to  love  is  and  most  meekei 
What  needeth  fained  loves  for  to  seeke. 

Lo,  here  of  punems  cursed  olde  rit«8, 
Lo,  here  what  all  hir  goddes  may  availe, 
Loy  here  this  wretched  worldes  appetites, 
Loy  here  the  fine  and  guerdon  for  travaile. 
Of  Jore,  Apollo,  of  Mars,  and  soch  raskaile, 
Lo»  here  the  forme  of  olde  clerkes  speech 
In  poelrie,  if  ye  hir  bookes  seech. 


0  morall  Gower,  this  booke  I  direct 

To  thee,  and  to  the  philosophical!  Strode, 


To  Touchsafe  there  need  is,  to  correct, 

Of  your  benignities  and  zeales  good, 

And  to  the  soothfast  Christ  that  starfe  on  rood. 

With  all  mine  herte  of  mercy  ever  I  pray. 

And  to  the  Lord  aright,  thus  I  speake  and  say. 

Thou  one,  two,  and  three,  eteme  on  live. 
That  raignest  aie  in  thre,  two,  and  one, 
Uncircumscript,  and  all  maist  circumscrive. 
Us  from  visible  and  invisible  fone 
Defend,  and  to  thy  mercy  everichone. 
So  make  us,  Jesus,  to  thy  mercy  digne. 
For  love  of  maide,  and  mother  thine  benigne. 

THm  SNOCTH  TBI  FIVTH  ANH  LAflT  BOORK  OV  TROILOS. 
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This  booke  is  an  imitation  of  the  Romaimt  of  the  Rose,  shewing  that  all  are  subject  to  love,  what  impediments  soever 
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Wrra  temerons  herte,  and  trembling  hand  of  drede, 

Of  eonninff  naked,  bare  of  eloquence. 

Unto  the  floure  of  porte  in  womanhede 

I  write,  as  he  that  none  intelligence 

Of  metres  hath,  ne  fioures  of  sentence : 

Sanfe  that  me  list  my  writing  to  convey. 

In  that  I  can  to  please  her  Ugh  nobley. 

The  blosomes  fresh  of  Tullius  gardein  sote 
Present  they  not,  my  matter  for  to  bom : 
Poomes  of  Virgil  taken  here  no  rote, 
Ne  craft  of  Galfride  may  not  here  sojourn  ; 
Why  n'am  I  cunning  I    O  well  may  I  mourn 
For  laeke  of  science,  that  I  cannot  write 
Unto  the  princes  of  my  life  aright. 


I 


No  tearmea  digne  unto  her  excellence. 
So  is  she  sprong  of  noble  stirpe  and  high  ; 
A  world  of  honour  and  of  reverence 
There  is  in  her,  this  will  I  testifie : 
Cafiope,  thou  suster  wise  and  slie. 
And  thoa  Minerva,  guide  me  with  thy  grace. 
That  language  rude  my  matter  not  defuse. 

Thy  saser  droppes  sweet  of  Helicon 
Distill  m  me,  thou  gentle  Muse,  I  pray. 
And  thee  Melpomene,  I  call  anone, 
Of  ignorannce  the  mist  to  chase  away : 
And  give  me  grace  so  for  to  write  and  say, 
That  she  my  kdv  of  her  worthinesse 
Accept  in  gree  this  little  short  treatesse. 

That  is  entituled  thus,  The  Court  of  Love : 

And  ye  that  ben  metriciens  me  excuse, 

I  yoo  beseech  for  Venus  sake  above. 

For  what  I  mean  in  this,  ye  need  not  muse ; 

And  if  so  be  my  Jady  it  refuse 

For  lacke  of  ornate  speech,  I  would  be  woy 

Thai  I  presume  to  hiat  to  writen  so. 


Bat  my  entente  and  all  my  busie  cure 
Is  for  to  write  this  treatesse  as  I  can. 
Unto  my  lady,  stable,  true,  and  sure, 
FaithfuU  and  kind,  sith  first  that  she  began 
Me  to  accept  in  service  as  her  man  : 
To  her  be  all  the  pleasure  of  this  book. 
That  whan  her  like  she  may  it  rede  and  look. 


Whan  I  was  voung,  at  eighteene  yeare  of  age. 
Lusty  and  light,  desirous  of  pleasaunce, 
Approching  on  full  sadde  and  ripe  courage. 
Love  arted  me  to  do  my  obeervaunce 
To  his  estate,  and  done  him  obeisaunce, 
Commaunding  me  the  Ck)urt  of  Love  to  see, 
Alite  beside  the  mount  of  Citharee. 

There  Citherea  goddesse  was  and  queue. 
Honoured  highly  for  her  raajeste. 
And  eke  her  sonne,  the  mighty  god  I  wene, 
Cupide  the  blind,  that  for  his  dignitee 
A  thousand  lovers  worship  on  their  knee  ; 
There  was  I  bid  in  paine  of  death  to  pere. 
By  Mercury  the  winged  messengere. 

So  than  I  went  by  strange  and  fer  countrees. 

Enquiring  aye  what  coast  had  to  it  drew 

The  Court  of  Love  ;  and  thiderward  as  bees. 

At  last  I  see  the  people  gan  pursue  ; 

And  me  thought  some  wight  was  there  that  knew 

Where  that  the  court  was  holden  ferre  or  nie. 

And  after  them  full  fast  I  gan  me  hie. 

Anone  as  I  them  oveHooke  I  said, 

"  Haile  friends,  whither  purpose  ye  to  wend  I" 

"  Forsooth,"  (quod  one)  that  answered  licheamaiil, 

"  To  Loves  Court  now  go  we  gentle  friend." 

«  Where  is  that  place,"  (quod  I)  "my  fellow  bend  V* 

'*  At  Citheron,  sir,"  said  he,  **  withoute  dout, 

The  king  of  love,  and  all  his  noble  rout 
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^  Dwelleth  within  a  oastle  rially." 

So  than  apaoe  I  joumcd  forth  among, 

And  as  he  eaid,  to  fond  I  there  truly  ; 

For  I  beheld  the  toures  high  and  strong, 

And  high  pinacles,  large  of  hight  and  long. 

With  plate  of  gold  bespred  on  every  side, 

And  precions  stones,  the  stone  werke  for  to  hide. 

No  saphire  in  Inde,  no  robie  rich  of  price. 
There  lacked  than,  nor  emeraud  so  grene. 
Bales  Turkes,  ne  Uiing  to  mv  device, 
That  may  the  castle  maken  for  to  shene : 
AU  was  as  bright  as  sterres  in  winter  bene, 
And  Phebus  shone  to  make  his  peace  ageine. 
For  trespas  done  to  high  estates  tweine, 

Venus  and  Mars,  the  god  and  goddesse  dere, 
Whan  he  them  found  in  armes  cheined  fast ; 
Venus  was  than  full  sad  of  herte  and  chere, 
But  Phebus'  beams  streight  as  is  the  mast. 
Upon  the  castle  ginneth  he  to  cast, 
To  please  the  lady,  princes  of  that  place, 
In  signe  he  looketh  after  Loves  grace. 

For  there  n'is  god  in  Heaven  or  Hell  ywii^ 
But  he  hath  ben  right  soget  unto  Lore  ; 
Jove,  Pluto,  or  whatsoever  he  is, 
Ne  creature  in  yearth,  or  yet  above  ; 
Of  these  the  revers  may  no  wight  approve. 
But  furthermore,  the  castle  to  descrie. 
Yet  saw  I  never  none  so  laige  and  hie  ; 

For  unto  Heaven  it  stretcbeth,  I  suppose. 
Within  and  out  depeinted  wonderly. 
With  many  a  thousand  daisies  rede  as  rose. 
And  white  also,  this  saw  I  verely : 
But  who  tho  daisies  might  do  signifie, 
CSan  I  not  tell,  safe  that  the  queues  floure, 
Alcesie  it  was  that  kept  there  her  sojoure ; 

Which  under  Venus  lady  was  and  quene. 
And  Admete  king  and  soveraine  of  that  place, 
To  whom  obeied  the  ladies  good  ninetene. 
With  many  a  thousand  other  bright  of  face : 
And  yong  men  fele  came  forth  with  lusty  pace. 
And  aged  eke,  their  homage  to  dispose. 
But  what  they  were  I  ooud  not  well  disclose. 

Yet  nere  and  nere  forth  in  I  gan  me  dress 

Into  an  hall  of  noble  apparaile. 

With  arras  spred,  and  cloth  of  gold  I  gesse. 

And  other  silke  of  esier  availe : 

Under  the  cloth  of  their  estate,  sauns  faile, 

The  king  and  quene  there  sat  as  I  beheld  ; 

It  passed  joy  of  Helise  the  field. 

There  saints  have  their  oomming  and  resort, 
To  seene  the  king  so  rially  beseine 
In  purple  clad,  and  eke  the  quene  in  sort, 
And  on  their  heads  saw  I  crownes  twaine. 
With  stones  fret,  so  that  it  was  no  paine, 
Withouten  meat  and  drink,  to  stand  and  see 
The  kinges  honour  and  the  rialtee. 

And  for  to  treat  of  states  with  the  king. 
That  ben  of  councel  cheef,  and  with  the  qnene ; 
The  king  had  Danger  nere  to  him  standing. 
The  quene  of  love,  Disdain,  and  that  was  sens  : 
For  by  the  hith  I  shall  to  God,  I  wene, 
Was  never  straunger  none  in  her  degree, 
Than  i^-as  the  quene  in  casting  of  her  eyew 


And  as  I  stood  perceiving  her  apart. 
And  eke  the  beames  shining  of  her  eyen. 
Me  thought  they  weren  shapen  lich  a  dart, 
Sharpe  and  persing,  and  snial  and  streight  of  lino ; 
And  all  her  haire  it  shone  as  gold  so  fine, 
Dishivil  crispe,  downe  hanging  at  her  backe 
A  yard  in  length :  and  soothly  than  I  spake. 

**  0  bright  regina,  who  made  thee  so  fairs  t 
Who  nude  thy  colour  vermelet  and  white  t 
Wher  wonneth  that  god,  how  far  above  the  aire  I 
Great  was  his  craft,  and  great  was  his  delite. 
Now  marvell  I  nothing  that  ye  do  hifht 
The  quene  of  love^  and  occupie  the  place 
Of  Cithare :  now  sweet  lady  thy  grace.** 

In  mewet  spake  I  so,  that  noaght  astart 
By  no  condition  word,  that  might  be  hard ; 
But  in  my  inward  thought  I  can  advert. 
And  oft  I  said  **  My  wit  is  dull  and  hard :" 
For  with  her  beauty  thus,  Ood  wot,  I  ferde 
As  doth  the  man  yravished  with  sight. 
Whan  I  beheld  her  cristall  eyen  so  bright ; 

No  respect  having  what  was  best  to  doone. 
Till  right  anone  ^holding  here  and  there, 
I  spied  a  friend  of  mine,  and  that  full  soone^ 
A  gentlewoman,  was  the  ehamberere 
Unto  the  quene,  that  bote  as  ye  shall  here, 
Philobone,  that  loved  all  her  life : 
Whan  she  me  sey,  she  led  me  forth  as  blife  ; 

And  me  demanded  how  and  in  what  wise 

I  thither  come,  and  what  my  errand  was  1 

«  To  seen  the  court"  (quod  I)  **  and  all  the  guise, 

And  eke  to  sue  for  pardon  and  for  graces 

And  mercy  aske  for  all  my  great  trespaoe^ 

That  I  none  erst  come  to  the  Court  of  Love : 

Foryeve  me  this,  ye  goddes  all  above.** 
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"  That  is  well  said,"  (quod  Philobone)  * 

But  were  ye  not  assomoned  to  appere 

By  Mercurius,  for  that  is  all  my  drede  t** 

"  Yes  gentill  feire,**  (quod  I)  **  now  am  I  here ; 

Ye  vet  what  tho  though  that  be  true  my  dere !" 

"  Of  your  free  will  ye  should  have  come  ansent ; 

For  ye  did  not,  I  deme  ye  will  be  shent: 


**  For  ye  that  reigne  in  youth  and  lustii«««»«7, 
Pampired  with  ease,  and  jalous  in  your  age^ 
Your  duty  is,  as  ferre  as  I  can  gesse. 
To  Loves  Court  to  dressen  your  viage. 
As  soone  as  nature  maketh  you  so  sage, 
That  ye  may  know  a  woman  from  a  swan. 
Or  whan  your  foot  is  growen  halfe  a  span. 

*<  But  sith  that  ye  by  wilfull  negligence' 

This  eighteene  year  hath  kept  your  self  at  largi^ 

The  greater  is  your  trespas  and  offence. 

And  m  your  neck  you  mote  here  all  the  diarge : 

For  better  were  ye  ben  withouten  barge 

Amidde  the  sea  in  tempest  and  in  raine. 

Than  biden  here,  receiving  wo  and  paine 

"  That  ordained  is  for  such  as  tiiem  absent 
Fro  Loves  Court  by  yeres  long  and  fele. 
I  ley  my  life  ye  shall  full  soone  repent, 
For  Love  will  rive  your  colour,  lust,  and  hsls ; 
Eke  ye  must  bait  on  many  an  h^vy  roele  ; 
No  force  y wis :  I  stirred  you  long  agone 
To  draw  to  court"  (quod)  little  PhUoboos^ 
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*  Ye  shall  well  see  how  rough  and  angry  face 
"Hie  kiDg  of  lore  will  shew,  whan  ye  him  se: 
By  miDe  advise  kneel  down  and  ask  him  graoe^ 
Esehewing  perill  and  adversite, 
For  well  1  wote,  it  woU  none  other  be  ; 
Comfort  is  none,  ne  oounsell  to  yonr  ease, 
Why  will  ye  than  the  king  of  love  displeasef 

■O  merey  God,"  (<|uod  ichej  "  I  me  repent, 

Gsitife  and  wreteh  in  herte,  in  will,  and  thought^ 

And  after  this  shall  be  mine  hole  entent 

To  serve  and  please,  how  dere  that  love  be  bon^t: 

Yet  sith  I  have  mine  own jpennance  ysonght, 

With  humble  sprite  shall  I  it  receive, 

Though  that  the  king  of  love  my  life  bereive. 

^  And  though  that  fervent  loves  qnalite 
In  me  did  never  worch  truly,  yet  1 
With  all  obeisaunoe  and  humilite, 
And  benigne  herte  shall  serve  him  till  I  die: 
And  be  that  lord  of  might  is  great  and  hie. 
Right  as  him  list  me  chastice  and  correct, 
And  punish  me  with  trespace  thus  infect." 

These  words  said,  she  caught  me  by  the  lap. 
And  led  me  forth  in  till  a  temple  round, 
Both  large  and  wide  :  and  as  my  blessed  hap 
And  good  aventure  was,  right  soone  I  found 
A  tsbemacle  raised  from  the  ground. 
Where  Venus  sat,  and  Cupide  by  her  side : 
Yet  halfe  for  drede  I  can  my  visage  hide ; 

Yet  eft  againe,  I  looked  and  beheldy 

Sedng  lull  sundry  people  in  the  place. 

And  niistere  folke,  and  some  that  might  not  weld 

Their  Ununes  wele,  me  tliought  a  wonder  case : 

The  temple  shone  with  windows  all  of  glassy 

Bright  as  the  day  with  many  a  fair  image ; 

And  there  I  see  the  fresh  queen  of  Cartage, 

Dido,  that  brent  her  beauty  for  the  love 
Of  false  ^neas  ;  and  the  waimenting 
Of  her,  Annelida,  true  as  turtle  dove 
To  Areiie  fals  ;  and  there  was  in  peinting 
Of  many  a  prince,  and  many  a  doughty  king, 
Whooe  martirdom  was  shewed  about  the  wals. 
And  bow  that  fele  for  love  had  suffred  fals. 

But  Bore  I  was  abashed  and  astonied 
Of  all  tho  folke  that  there  were  in  that  tide. 
And  than  I  askeden  where  they  had  wonned : 
''In  divers  courts''  (quod  she)  <* here  beside.** 
In  sundry  clothing  mantill  wise  full  wide 
They  were  arraied,  and  did  their  sacriiise 
Unto  the  god  and  goddesse  in  their  guise. 

"  Lo, yonder  folke"  (quod  she)**  that  kneele  in  blew, 

They  weare  the  colour  aye  and  ever  shall. 

In  eigne  they  were  and  ever  will  be  trew 

Withouten  chaunge  ;  and  soothly  yonder  all 

That  ben  in  black,  and  mourning  cry  and  call 

Unto  the  gods,  for  their  loves  bene, 

Som  sick,  som  dede,  som  all  to  sliarp  and  kene." 

**  Yea,  than  "(quod  I  )*<  what  done  these  priests  here, 
Nonnes  and  hermites,  freres,  and  all  tho. 
That  sit  in  white,  in  russet,  and  in  grene  t " 
*  Fonooth  "  (qu«»d  she)  **  they  wailen  of  their  wo." 
**  O  merey  lord,  may  they  so  come  and  go 
Freely  to  court  and  have  audi  liberty  f " 
**  Yea,  men  of  each  condition  and  degre ; 


**  And  women  eke  :  for,  truly,  there  is  none 
Exception  made,  ne  never  was  ne  may  ; 
This  court  h  ope  and  free  for  everichoue. 
The  king  of  love  he  will  not  say  them  nay  : 
He  taketh  all  in  poore  or  rich  array. 
That  meekely  sewe  unto  his  excellence 
With,  all  their  herte  and  all  their  reverence." 

And  walking  thus  about  with  Philobone 

I  see  where  come  a  messengere  in  hie 

Streight  from  the  king,  which  let  command  anone^ 

Throughout  the  court  to  make  an  ho  and  cry  : 

<<  All  new  come  folke  abide,  and  wote  ye  why  I 

The  kings  lust  is  for  to  seene  you  sone  : 

Come  nere  let  see,  his  will  mote  need  be  done." 

Than  gan  I  me  present  tofore  the  king. 
Trembling  for  fere  with  visage  pale  of  hew, 
And  many  a  lover  with  me  was  kneeling. 
Abashed  sore,  till  unto  the  time  they  knew 
The  sentence  yeve  of  his  entent  full  trew  : 
And  at  the  last,  the  king  hath  me  behold 
With  Sterne  visage,  and  seid^  «  What  doth  this  old 

•*  Thus  ferre  ystope  in  yeres  come  so  Ute 

Unto  the  court  I "  «  Forsooth,  my  liege,"  (quod  I) 

**  An  hundred  time  I  have  ben  at  the  gate 

Afore  this  time,  yet  coud  I  never  espie 

Of  mine  acqueintaunce  any  in  mine  eie, 

And  shainefastnesse  away  me  gan  to  chace  ; 

But  now  I  me  submit  unto  your  grace." 

*<  Well,  all  is  pardoned,  with  condition. 

That  thou  be  tine  from  henceforth  to  ihy  might. 

And  serven  Love  in  thine  entention  ; 

Sweare  this,  and  than,  as  ferre  as  it  is  right. 

Thou  shalt  have  grace  here  in  thy  quenes  sight." 

**  Yes,  by  the  faith  I  owe  to  your  croun,  I  swere, 

Though  Death  therefore  me  thirlith  with  his  spere." 

And  whan  the  king  had  seene  us  everychone, 
He  let  commaund  an  officer  in  hie 
To  take  our  faith,  and  shew  us,  one  by  one. 
The  statutes  of  the  court  full  busily  : 
Anon  the  booke  was  laid  before  their  eie. 
To  rede  and  see  what  thing  we  must  observe 
In  Loves  Court,  till  that  we  die  and  sterve. 


And  for  that  I  was  lettred,  there  I  red 
The  statutes  hole  of  Loves  Court  and  liall : 
The  first  statute  that  on  the  booke  was  spred. 
Was  to  be  true  in  thought  and  deedes  all 
Unto  the  king  of  love,  the  lord  riall. 
And  to  the  queue,  as  faithful  1  and  as  kind. 
As  I  could  think  with  herte,  will,  and  mind. 

The  second  statute,  secretly  to  kepe 
Councell  of  love,  not  blowing  every  where 
All  that  I  know,  and  let  it  sinke  and  flete  ; 
It  may  not  sowne  in  every  wights  ere  ; 
Exiling  slaunder  aye  for  drede  and  fere. 
And  to  my  lady  which  I  love  and  serve. 
Be  true  and  kind  her  grace  for  to  deserve. 

The  third  statute  was  derely  writ  also, 
[  Withouten  chaunge  to  live  and  die  the  same. 

None  other  love  to  take  for  welu  ne  wo. 

For  blind  delite,  for  emest,  nor  for  game  ; 

Without  repent  for  laughing  or  for  gramoj 
I  To  bidden  still  in  full  perseveraunce : 
j  All  this  was  hole  the  kings  ordinaunce. 
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The  fourth  statute,  to  purchase  ever  to  here. 
And  stirren  folke  to  love,  and  beten  fire 
On  Venus  auter,  here  about  and  there, 
And  preach  to  them  of  love  and  hote  desire, 
And  tell  how  love  will  quiten  well  their  hire : 
This  must  be  kept,  and  loth  me  to  displease  : 
If  love  be  wroth,  passe  :  for  thereby  la  ease. 

The  fifth  statute,  not  to  be  daungerous. 

If  that  a  thought  would  reve  me  of  my  slepe  ; 

Nor  of  a  sight  to  be  over  squemous ; 

And  so  verely  this  statute  was  to  kepe. 

To  tume  and  wallow  in  my  bed  and  wepe, 

Whan  that  my  lady  of  her  cruelty 

Would  from  her  herte  exilen  all  pity. 

The  sixt  statute,  it  was  for  me  to  uqe 
Alone  to  wander,  void  of  company, 
And  on  my  ladies  beauty  for  to  muse. 
And  to  thinke  it  no  force  to  live  or  dio 
And  eft  againe  to  thinke  the  remedie. 
How  to  her  grace  I  might  anone  attaine. 
And  tell  my  wo  unto  my  soveraine. 

The  seventh  statute,  was  to  be  patient, 

Whether  my  lady  joyfull  were  or  wrotii. 

For  words  glad  or  heavy,  diligent, 

Wheder  that  she  me  helden  lefe  or  loth : 

And  hereupon  I  put  was  to  mine  oth, 

Her  for  to  serve,  and  lowly  to  obey, 

In  shewing  her  my  chore,  ye,  twenty  sithe  aday. 

The  eighth  statute,  to  my  remembraunce, 
Was  to  speaken  and  pray  my  lady  dere, 
With  hourely  labour  and  great  entendaunce^ 
Me  for  to  love  with  all  her  herte  entere. 
And  me  desire,  and  make  me  joyfull  chore, 
Right  as  she  is  surmounting  every  faire, 
Of  beauty  well  and  gentle  debonaire. 

The  ninth  statute,  with  letters  writ  of  gold. 
This  was  the  sentence,  how  that  I,  and  all. 
Should  ever  dread  to  be  to  overbold 
Her  to  displease  ;  and  truely,  so  I  shall, 
But  ben  content  for  thinge  that  may  fall. 
And  meekely  take  her  c^bstisement  and  yerd. 
And  to  offend  her  ever  ben  aferd. 

The  tenth  statute,  was  egally  to  disceme 

Betwene  the  lady  and  thine  ability, 

And  thinke  thy  selfe  art  never  like  to  yeme. 

By  right,  her  mercy  nor  her  equity. 

But  of  her  grace  and  womanly  pity ; 

For  though  thy  selfe  be  noble  in  thy  strene, 

A  thousand  fold  more  noble  is  thy  queue, 

Thy  lives  lady  and  thy  soveraine, 
That  hath  thine  herte  all  hole  in  govemaunce ; 
Thou  mayst  no  wise  it  taken  to  disdaine 
To  put  thee  humbly  at  her  ordinaunce. 
And  ^ive  her  free  the  rcine  of  her  plesaunce. 
For  liberty  is  thing  that  women  looke. 
And  truly  els  the  matter  u  a  crooke. 

The  eleventh  statute,  thy  signs  for  to  know 
With  eye  and  finger,  and  with  smiles  soft, 
And  low  to  couch,  and  ahvay  for  to  show. 
For  drede  of  spies,  for  to  winken  oft. 
And  secretly  to  bring  up  a  sigh  aloft ; 
But  still  beware  of  overmuch  resort. 
For  tliat  paraventure  spileth  all  thy  sport 


The  twelfth  statute  remember  to  observe : 

For  all  the  paine  thou  hast  for  love  and  wo. 

All  is  too  lite  her  mercy  to  deserve. 

Thou  musten  think,  wherever  thou  ride  or  go : 

And  mortall  woundes  suffer  thou  also, 

All  for  her  sake,  and  thinke  it  well  besette 

Upon  thy  love,  for  it  may  not  be  bette. 

The  thirteenth  statute,  whilome  is  to  thinke 
What  thing  may  best  thy  Udy  like  and  please, 
And  in  thine  hertes  bottome  let  it  sinke  ; 
Some  thing  devise,  and  take  for  it  thine  ease, 
And  send  it  her,  that  may  her  herte  appease  ; 
Some  herte,  or  ring,  or  letter,  or  device. 
Or  precious  stone,  but  spare  not  for  no  price. 


The  fourteenth  statute  eke  thou  shalt  assay, 

Formely  to  keepe  the  most  part  of  thy  life  : 

Wish  that  thy  lady  in  thine  armes  lay. 

And  nightly  dreme,  thou  hast  thy  nights  hertes  wife, 

Sweetly  in  armes,  straining  her  as  blife  ; 

And  whan  thou  seest  it  is  but  fantasies 

See  that  thou  sing  not  over  merely. 

For  too  much  joy  hath  oft  a  wofull  end  : 
It  longeth  eke  this  statute  for  to  hold. 
To  dome  thy  lady  ever  more  thy  friend. 
And  thinke  thy  selfe  in  no  wise  a  cokold. 
In  every  thing  she  doth  but  as  she  should  : 
Construe  the  best,  beleeve  no  tales  new. 
For  many  a  lye  is  told,  that  seemeth  full  trew. 

But  thinke  that  she^,  so  bounteous  and  faiie, 

Coud  not  be  fiilse  ;  imagine  this  algate : 

And  think  that  tonges  wicked  would  her  appaire, 

Sclandering  her  name  and  worshipfuU  estate. 

And  lovers  true  to  setten  at  debate : 

And  though  thou  seest  a  faut  right  at  thine  eye, 

Excuse  it  blive,  and  gloee  it  pretily. 

The  fifteenth  statute,  use  to  swere  and  staie. 

And  counterfeit  a  lesing  hardely, 

To  save  thy  ladies  honour  every  where. 

And  put  thy  selfe  for  her  to  fight  boldely  : 

Say  she  is  good,  vertuous,  and  ghostly, 

Clere  of  entent,  and  herte,  yea,  thought  and  will. 

And  argue  not  for  reason  ne  for  skill, 

Againe  thy  ladies  pleasure  ne  entent ; 
For  love  will  not  be  oountrepleted  indede  : 
Say  as  she  saith,  than  shalt  thou  not  be  shent^ 
The  crow  is  white,  ye  truly  so  I  rede  : 
And  aye  what  thing  that  she  thee  will  forbede, 
Eschew  all  that,  and  give  her  soveraintee. 
Her  appetite  foUowe  in  all  degree. 

The  sixteenth  statute  keepe  it  if  thou  may : 
Seven  sithe  at  night  thy  lady  for  to  please. 
And  seven  at  midnight,  seven  at  morrow  day. 
And  drinke  a  caudle  earely  for  thine  ease. 
Do  this  and  keep  thine  head  from  all  diftpasf. 
And  win  the  garland  here  of  lovers  all, 
That  ever  came  in  court,  or  ever  shall. 

Full  few,  think  I,  this  statute  hold  and  keep : 
But  truely,  this  my  reason  giveth  me  fele, 
That  some  lovers  should  rather  fall  asleepe, 
Than  take  on  hand  to  please  so  oh  and  wele. 
There  lay  none  oth  to  this  statute  adele, 
But  keep  who  might,  as  gave  him  his  conge  ; 
Now  get  this  garland  lusty  folke  of  age : 
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Now  win  who  may  ye  lusty  folke  of  youth. 
This  gmrland  fresh  of  floures  red  and  whitOy 
I'urple  and  blew,  and  colours  fell  uncouth. 
And  I  shall  croune  him  king  of  all  delite. 
In  all  the  court  there  was  not  to  my  sight, 
A  lover  true,  that  he  ne  was  adrede 
Whan  he  exprease  hath  heard  the  statute  rede. 

The  serenteenth  statute,  whan  aee  approcheth  on. 

And  lust  is  laid,  and  all  the  fire  is  queint. 

As  freshly  than  thou  shalt  begin  to  fonne 

And  dote  in  love,  and  all  her  image  paint 

In  thy  remembrannce,  till  thou  begin  to  faint, 

As  in  the  first  season  thine  herte  began : 

And  her  deeire^  though  thou  ne  may  ne  can 

Performe  thy  living  actuell  and  lust. 

Register  this  in  thine  remembraunce  ; 

Eke  whan  thou  maist  not  keep  thy  thing  from  nut, 

Yet  speake  and  talke  of  pleasaunt  daliaunce. 

For  that  shall  make  thine  herte  rejoice  and  daunce ; 

And  whan  thou  maist  no  more  the  game  assay. 

The  statute  bid  thee  pray  for  them  that  may. 

The  eighteenth  statute,  holy  to  commend 
To  pkase  thy  lady,  is  that  thou  eschew 
With  slattishnesse  thy  selfe  for  to  offend  ; 
Be  jollife,  fresh,  and  fete,  with  thinges  new, 
Cotully  with  manner,  this  is  all  tliy  due ; 
Geotill  of  port,  and  loving  deanlinesse. 
This  is  the  thing,  that  liketh  thy  maistreesa. 

And  not  to  wander  liche  a  dulled  asse, 
Ragged  and  tome,  disguised  in  array. 
Riband  in  speech,  or  out  of  measure  passe. 
Thy  bound  exceeding  ;  thinke  on  this  alway  ; 
For  women  been  of  tender  hertes  aye. 
And  lightly  set  their  pleasure  in  a  place. 
Whan  they  misthinke,  they  lightly  let  it  passo. 

The  nineteenth  statute,  meat  and  drinke  forgete ; 
Eeh  other  day,  see  that  thou  fast  for  love. 
For  in  the  court  they  live  withouten  mete. 
Save  suefa  as  cometh  from  Venus  all  above. 
They  take  none  hede,  in  pain  of  great  reprove. 
Of  meat  and  drinke,  for  that  is  all  in  vaine, 
Qnely  they  live  by  sight  of  their  soveraine. 

The  twentieth  statute,  last  of  everichone^ 

Enroll  it  in  thyne  hertes  privitee  ; 

To  wring  and  waile,  to  tume,  and  sieh  and  grone, 

Whan  that  thy  lady  absent  is  from  uee. 

And  eke  renew  the  words  all  that  she 

Between  yon  twain  hath  said,  and  all  the  chere 

That  thee  hath  made,  thy  lives  lady  dere. 


And  see  thine  herte  in  quiet,  ne  in  rest 
Sojonrne,  till  time  thou  scene  thy  lady  eft  ; 
But  where  slie  wonne,  by  south,  or  east,  or  weat^ 
With  all  thy  force,  now  see  it  be  not  left ; 
Be  diligent,  till  time  thy  life  be  raft. 
In  that  thou  mayest,  thy  lady  for  to  see ; 
This  statute  was  of  old  antiquitee. 

An  officer  of  high  authority, 

Cleped  Rigour,  made  us  to  swere  anone : 

He  n*as  corrupt  with  partiality. 

Favour,  prayer,  ne  gold  that  derely  shone ; 

'^  Ye  sliail''  (qnod  he)  *<now  sweren  here  eehone, 

YoDg  and  ol(^  to  kepe,  in  that  they  may. 

The  stetutee  tmly^  all  after  this  day." 


0  €rod,  thought  I,  hard  is  to  make  this  othe, 
But  to  my  power  shall  I  them  observe  : 

In  all  this  world  n'as  matter  halfe  so  lothe. 
To  sweare  for  all  :  for  though  my  body  sterve, 

1  have  no  might  them  hole  to  observe. 
But  herken  now  the  case  how  it  befell. 
After  my  oth  was  made,  the  troth  to  telU 

I  toumed  leaves,  looking  on  this  booke. 

Where  other  statutes  were  of  women  shene. 

And  right  forthwith  Rigour  on  me  gan  looke 

Full  angerly,  and  sayed  unto  the  queene 

I  traitour  was,  and  charged  me  let  been  ; 

'*  There  may  no  man"  (quod  he)  ^  the  statute  know 

That  long  to  women,  hie  degree  ne  low. 

"  In  secret  wise  they  kepten  been  full  dose  ; 
They  soune  echone  to  liberty,  my  friend, 
Pleasaunt  they  be,  and  to  their  owne  purpose  ; 
There  wote  no  wight  of  them,  but  God  and  fieud, 
Ne  naught  shall  wite,  unto  the  worlds  end. 
The  queen  hath  yeve  me  charge  in  pain  to  die 
Never  to  rede  ne  scene  them  with  mine  eie. 

**  For  men  shall  not  so  nere  of  counsaile  bene 
With  womanhood,  ne  knowen  of  her  guise, 
Ne  what  they  think,  ne  of  their  wit  thengiue ; 
I  me  report  to  Salomon  the  wise. 
And  mighty  Sampson,  which  beguiled  thrise 
With  Dalida  was,  he  wote  that  in  a  throw, 
There  may  no  man  statute  of  women  know. 

**  For  it  peraventure,  may  right  so  befall. 

That  they  be  bound  by  nature  to  deceive. 

And  spinne,  and  weep,  and  sogre  strew  on  gall, 

The  herte  of  man  to  ravish  and  to  reive, 

And  whet  their  tongue  assharpe  as  swerde  or  gle  ve ; 

It  may  betide,  this  is  their  ordinance, 

So  must  they  lowly  doen  their  oi)6crvaunce. 

**  And  keepe  the  statute  yeven  them  of  kind. 
Of  such  as  love  hath  yeve  hem  in  their  life. 
Men  may  not  wete  why  tumeth  every  wind. 
Nor  waxen  wise,  nor  been  inquisitife 
To  know  secret  of  maid,  widow,  or  wife, 
For  they  their  statutes  have  to  them  reserved. 
And  never  man  to  know  them  hath  deserved. 

**  Now  dresse  you  forth,  the  god  of  love  you  guide," 
(Quod  Rigour  than)  **  and  seek  the  temple  bright 
Of  Cithera,  goddesse  here  beside. 
Beseech  her  by  influence  and  might 
Of  all  her  vertue,  you  to  teach  aright. 
How  for  to  serve  your  ladies,  and  to  please 
Ye  that  been  sped,  and  set  your  herte  in  ease. 

"  And  ye  that  ben  unpurveyed,  pray  her  eke 

Comfort  you  soone  with  grace  and  destiny. 

That  ye  may  set  your  herte  there  ye  may  like, 

In  such  a  place,  uiat  it  to  love  may  be 

Honour  and  worship,  and  felicity 

To  you  for  aye,  now  goeth  by  otte  assent." 

**  Graunt  mercy,  sir,"  (quod  we)  and  forth  we  went 

Devoutlv,  soft  and  easie  pace,  to  see 
Venus  the  goddesse  image  all  of  gold  : 
And  there  we  found  a  thousand  on  their  knee^ 
Some  fresh  and  faire,  some  deadly  to  behold. 
In  sundry  mantils  new  and  some  were  old  ; 
Some  painted  were  with  flames  red  as  flre, 
Outward,  to  show  their  inward  bote  deabre. 
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With  dolefall  chore,  ful  fell  in  their  complaint, 
Cried  *<  Lady  Venus,  rew  upon  our  sore  1 
Receive  our  bils,  with  teares  all  bedreint ! 
We  may  not  weepe,  there  is  no  more  in  store, 
But  wo  and  pain  us  fretteth  more  and  more  : 
Thou  blisseful  planet,  lovers  sterre  so  shene. 
Have  routh  on  us,  that  sigh  and  carefull  bene  ! 

«  And  punish,  lady,  grevously  we  pray, 
The  false  untrue  with  counterfeit  pleasaunce. 
That  made  their  oth,  be  true  to  live  or  dey. 
With  chere  assured,  and  with  countenaunce  ; 
And  falsely  now  they  footen  loves  daunce, 
Barraine  of  routh,  untrue  of  that  they  saied, 
Now  that  their  lust  and  pleasure  is  alaied." 

Yet  eft  againe,  a  thousand  million 
Rejoycing  love,  leading  their  life  in  blisse. 
They  sayd  ^  Venus,  redresse  of  all  division, 
Goddease  etemell,  thy  name  yhired  is  : 
By  loves  bond  is  knit  all  thing  ywis, 
Beast  unto  beast,  the  yearth  to  water  wan, 
Bird  unto  bird,  and  woman  unto  man. 

**  This  is  the  life  of  joy  that  we  ben  in, 
Resembling  life  of  heavenly  paradise, 
Love  is  exiler  aye  of  vice  and  sinne, 
Love  maketh  hertes  lusty  to  devise 
Honour  and  grace,  have  they  in  every  wise, 
That  been  to  loves  law  obedient ; 
Love  maketh  folke  benigne  and  diligent, 

<<  Aye  stering  them  to  drede  vice  and  shame  : 
In  their  degree,  it  maketh  them  honourable, 
And  sweet  it  is  of  love  to  beare  the  name. 
So  that  his  love  be  faithfuU,  true  and  stable  : 
Love  pruneth  him,  to  semen  amiable. 
Love  hath  no  faute,  there  it  is  exercised. 
But  sole  with  them  tliat  have  all  love  dispised. 

<<  Honour  to  thee,  oelestiall  and  clere, 

Goddesse  of  love,  and  to  thy  celsitude  I 

That  yevest  us  light  so  fer  doun  from  thy  spere. 

Piercing  our  hertes  with  thy  pulcritude  ; 

Comparison  none  of  similitude 

May  to  thy  grace  be  made  in  no  degree. 

That  hast  us  set  with  love  in  unitie. 

'^  Great  cause  have  we  to  praise  thy  name  and  thee, 
For  thorough  thee  we  live  in  joy  and  blisse. 
Blessed  be  thou,  most  soveraine  to  see ! 
Thy  holy  court  of  gladnesse  may  not  misse  ; 
A  thousand  sithe  we  may  rejoice  in  this, 
That  we  ben  thine  with  herte  and  all  yfere, 
Enflamed  with  thy  grace  and  heavenly  fere." 

Musing  of  tho  that  spaken  in  this  wise, 
I  me  bethought  in  my  remembraunce 
Mine  orizon  right  goodly  to  devise. 
And  pleasantly  with  hertes  obeisaunce, 
Beseech  the  goddesse  voiden  my  grevaunoe, 
For  I  loved  eke,  saufe  that  I  wist  not  where, 
Yet  downe  I  set  and  said  as  ye  shall  here. 

'  Fairest  of  all  that  ever  were  or  bee, 
Licour  and  light  to  pensife  creature, 
Mine  hole  affiaunoe,  and  my  lady  free, 
My  goddesse  bright^  my  fortune  and  my  ore, 
I  yeve  and  yeeld  my  herte  to  thee  full  sure^ 
Humbly  beseeching,  lady,  of  thy  grace. 
Me  to  bestow  now  in  some  blessed  placeb 


"  And  here  I  vow  me,  faithful,  true,  and  kind, 

Without  offence  of  mutabilitie. 

Humbly  to  serve,  while  I  have  wit  and  mind. 

Mine  hole  affiaunce,  and  my  lady  free. 

In  thilke  place,  there  ye  me  signe  to  be : 

And  sith  this  thing  of  new  is  yeve  me  aye 

To  love  and  serve,  needly  must  I  obey. 

'<  Be  merciable  with  thy  fire  of  grace, 

And  fix  mine  herte  there  beauty  is  and  routh  : 

For  bote  I  love,  determine  in  no  place, 

Saufe  onely  this,  by  God  and  by  my  trouth 

Troubled  I  was,  with  slumber,  alepe,  and  aloath 

This  other  night,  and  in  a  visioun 

I  see  a  woman  romen  up  and  doun, 

*  Of  meane  stature,  and  semely  to  behold, 
Lustie  and  fresh,  demure  of  countenaunce, 
Yong  and  well  shape,  with  hair  shune  as  gold. 
With  eyen  as  cristal,  ferced  with  pleasaunce, 
And  she  gan  stirre  mine  herte  a  lite  to  dauioe  : 
But  suddainly  she  vanish  gan  right  there. 
Thus  I  may  say,  I  love  and  wote  not  wbeie. 

'^  For  what  she  is,  ne  her  dwelling  I  n'ot. 

And  yet  I  fele  that  love  distreineth  me  ; 

Might  iche  her  know,  her  would  I  iaine,  God  wot,  | 

Serve  and  obey  with  all  benignities 

And,  if  that  other  be  my  destinie. 

So  that  no  wme  I  shall  her  never  see. 

Than  graunt  me  her  that  best  may  liken  me. 

• 

^  With  glad  rejoyoe  to  live  in  parfite  hele^ 

Devoid  of  wra&,  repent  or  variaunoe : 

And  able  me  to  doe  that  may  be  wele 

Unto  my  lady,  with  hertes  hie  pleasaunce  :  I 

And  mighty  goddes  through  thy  purveiaunoe 

My  wit,  my  thoght,  my  lust  and  love  so  guide,        ' 

That  to  thine  honor  I  may  me  provide 

^  To  set  mine  herte  in  place  there  I  may  like. 

And  gladly  serve  with  all  affection  : 

Great  is  the  paine  which  at  mine  herte  doth  sticke, 

Till  I  be  sped  by  thine  election  ; 

Helpe,  lady  goddesse  I  that  possession 

I  might  of  her  have  that  in  all  my  life 

I  depen  shall  my  queue,  and  hertes  wife. 

<<  And  in  the  Court  of  Love  to  dwell  for  aye 
My  wUl  it  is,  and  done  thee  sacrifice  : 
Daily  with  Diane  eke  to  fight  and  fraye. 
And  holden  werre,  as  might  will  me  suffice  : 
That  goddesse  chast  I  keepen  in  no  wise 
To  serve  ;  a  figge  for  all  her  chastity. 
Her  law  is  for  religiousity." 

And  thus  gan  finish  prayer,  land,  and  preise^ 
Which  that  I  yove  to  Venus  on  my  knee. 
And  in  mine  herte  to  ponder  and  to  peise, 
I  gave  anone  her  image  fresh  beautie  : 
**  Heile  to  that  figure  sweet,  and  heile  to  thee 
Cupide,"  (quod  I)  and  rose  and  yede  my  wey, 
And  in  the  temple  as  I  yede,  I  sey 

A  shrine  surmounting  all  in  stones  rich, 
Of  which  the  force  was  pleasaonee  to  mine  ey 
With  diamond  or  saphire,  nev^>  liche 
I  have  none  scene,  ne  wrought  so  wonderlyi 
So  whan  I  met  with  Philobone  in  hie, 
I  nn  demannd,  who  is  this  sepulture  t 
,  ** Forsooth"  (quod  i^e)  ''a  tender  ereatore 
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**  Is  shrined  there,  and  Pity  is  her  name ; 
She  saw  an  egle  wreke  him  on  a  flie, 
And  plnck  his  wing,  and  eke  him  in  his  game. 
And  tender  herte  of  that  hath  made  her  die  : 
Eke  she  would  weep  and  mourn  right  pitously 
To  seene  a  lover  suffer  great  distresse  ; 
In  all  the  court  n'as  none,  as  I  do  gesse, 

'That  eond  a  lover  halfe  so  well  availe, 
Ne  of  his  wo  the  torment  or  the  rage 
Aiiken,  for  he  was  sure  withouten  faile, 
That  <Kf  his  greef  she  coud  the  heat  assuage. 
In  steed  of  Pity,  speedeth  hote  courage 
The  matters  all  of  court,  now  she  is  dead, 
I  me  report  in  this  to  womanhead. 

'  Forweily  and  weep,  and  cry,  and  speak,  and  pray. 
Women  would  not  have  pity  on  thy  plaint, 
Ne  by  that  mean,  to  ease  thine  herte  convay, 
But  thee  reeeiven  for  their  owne  talent : 
And  sav  that  Pity  causeth*  thee  in  consent 
Of  reath  to  take  thy  service  and  thy  paine, 
In  that  thou  maist,  to  please  thy  soveraine. 

"  But  this  is  oonnsaile,  keepe  it  secretly," 
(Quod  she)  '*  1  n'old  for  all  the  world  about. 
The  queene  of  love  it  wist,  and  wite  ye  why  { 
For  if  bj  me  this  matter  springen  out, 
In  coart  no  longer  should  I  out  of  dout 
DweUen,  but  shame  in  all  my  life  endry, 
Mow  keepe  it  cloee"  (quod  she)  *^  this  hardely. 

*  Well  all  is  well,  now  shall  ye  seen"  she  said, 
"  The  fairest  lady  under  Sunne  that  is  : 
Come  on  with  me,  demean  you  lich  a  maid. 
With  sharaefast  drede,  for  ye  shall  speak  ywis 
With  her  that  is  the  mirrour  joy  and  blisse  : 
Bat  somewhat  strange  and  sad  of  her  demean 
She  is  ;  beware  your  countenaunce  be  seen, 

*^  Nor  over  light,  ne  rechelesse,  ne  too  bold, 
Ne  malapert,  ne  renning  with  your  tong. 
For  she  will  you  obeisen  and  behold, 
And  yon  demand  why  ye  were  hence  so  long 
Out  of  this  court,  without  resort  among : 
And  Rosiall  her  name  is  hote  aright. 
Whose  herte  as  yet  is  yeven  to  no  wight. 

"  And  ye  also  been,  as  I  understond. 
With  love  but  light  avanced,  by  your  word, 
Might  ye  by  hap  your  freedom  maken  bond, 
And  fall  in  grace  Mrith  her,  and  wele  accord, 
Weil  might  ye  thank  the  god  of  love  and  lord, 
For  she  that  ye  saw  in  your  dreame  appere, 
To  love  sach  one,  what  are  ye  than  the  nere  t 

*'  Yet  wote  ye  what,  as  my  remembraunoe 
Me  yeveth  now,  ye  faine  where  that  ye  say, 
That  ye  with  love  had  never  acquaintaunce. 
Save  in  your  dream  right  late  this  other  day  : 
Why  yes  parde,  mv  life  that  durst  I  lav, 
That  ye  were  caught  upon  an  heath,  whan  I 
Saw  yoo  complain,  and  sigh  full  pitously. 

"  Within  an  herber,  and  a  gardein  faire 
Where  flowers  grow  and  herbea  vertuous, 
Of  which  the  savour  swete  was  and  the  aire. 
There  were  your  self  full  bote  and  amorous  : 
Ywis  ye  been  too  nice  and  danngerous, 
I  would  ye  now  repent,  and  love  some  new.'* 

*  Nay  by  my  trouUi,''  I  said  **  I  never  knew 


"The  goodly  wight,  whose  I  shall  be  for  aye  : 
Guide  me  the  lord,  that  love  hath  made  and  me." 
But  forth  we  went  into  a  chamber  gay, 
There  was  Rosiall,  womanly  to  see. 
Whose  streames  sotell  piercing  of  her  eye. 
Mine  herte  gan  thrill  for  beauty  in  the  stound, 
**  Alas,"  (quod  I)  «  who  hath  me  yeve  this  wound  V* 

And  than  I  drede  to  speake,  till  at  the  last 
I  grete  the  lady  reverently  and- wele. 
Whan  that  my  sigh  was  gone  and  overpast ; 
Than  doun  on  knees  ful  humbly  gan  I  knele, 
Beseeching  her  my  fervent  wo  to  kele. 
For  there  I  tooke  full  purpose  in  my  mind 
Unto  her  grace  my  painfull  herte  to  bind. 

For  if  I  shall  all  fully  her  discrive. 

Her  head  was  round,  by  compasse  of  nnture. 

Here  haire  as  gold,  she  passe  1  all  on  live, 

And  lilly  forehed  had  this  creature. 

With  liveliche  browes,  flaw  of  colour  pure, 

Betwene  the  which  was  meane  disceveraunce 

From  every  brow,  to  shew  a  due  distaunce. 

Her  nose  directed  streight,  and  even  as  line, 

With  forme  and  shape  thereto  convenient. 

In  which  the  goddes  milk  white  path  doth  shine, 

And  eke  her  eyen  ben  bright  and  orient. 

As  is  the  smaragde,  unto  ray  judgement, 

Or  yet  these  sterres  Heavenly  small  and  bright, 

Her  visage  is  of  lovely  rede  and  white. 

Her  mouth  is  short,  and  shit  in  little  space. 
Flaming  somedeale,  not  over  redde  I  mean, 
With  pregnant  lips,  and  thick  to  kisse  percase, 
For  lippes  tliinne  not  fat,  but  ever  lene, 
They  serve  of  naught,  they  be  not  worth  a  bean, 
For  if  the  basse  been  full  there  is  delite, 
Maximian  truly  thus  doth  he  write. 

But  to  mv  purpose,  I  say  white  as  snow 
Been  all  her  teeth,  and  in  order  they  stond 
Of  one  stature,  and  eke  her  breath  I  trow 
Surmounteth  all  odours  that  ever  I  found 
In  sweetnesse,  and  her  body,  face,  and  bond 
Been  sharpely  slender,  so  that  from  the  head 
Unto  the  foot,  all  is  but  womanhead. 

I  hold  my  peace,  of  other  thinges  hidde 
Here  shall  my  soule  and  not  my  tong  bewray. 
But  how  she  was  arraied,  if  ye  me  bidde. 
That  shall  I  well  discover  you  and  say  ; 
A  bend  of  gold  and  silke,  full  fresh  and  gay, 
With  her  intresse,  broudered  full  wele, 
Right  smoothly  kept  and  shining  everydele. 

About  her  necke  a  flower  of  fresh  devise, 
With  rubies  set,  that  lusty  were  to  sene. 
And  she  in  goun  was  light  and  summer  wise, 
Shapen  full  wele,  the  colour  was  of  grene. 
With  aureat  sent  about  her  sides  dene, 
With  divers  stones  precious  and  rich, 
Thus  was  she  rayed,  yet  saw  1  never  her  lich. 

For  if  that  Jove  had  but  this  lady  seine, 

Tho  Calixto  ne  yet  Alcmenia 

They  never  hadden  in  his  armes  leine, 

Ne  he  had  loved  the  faire  Europa, 

Ye,  ne  yet  Dane  ne  Antiopa, 

For  all  their  beauty  stood  in  Rosbll, 

She  seemed  lich  a  thing  celestiall! 
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In  bounty,  faTour,  port,  and  seemelinesse, 
Pleasaunt  of  figure,  mirrour  of  delite, 
Gracious  to  scene,  and  root  of  all  gentilnesse, 
With  angell  visage,  lusty  redde  and  white  : 
There  was  not  bi^l^  saufe  daunger  had  alite 
This  goodly  fresh  in  rule  and  governaunce, 
And  somdele  strange  she  was  for  her  pleasaunce. 

And  truly  sone  I  took  my  leave  and  went. 
Whan  she  had  ma  enquired  what  I  was. 
For  more  and  more  impressen  gan  the  dent 
Of  Loves  dart  while  I  beheld  her  face, 
And  eft  againe  I  come  to  seeken  grace, 
And  up  I  put  my  bill  with  sentence  clere. 
That  foUoweth  after,  rede  and  ye  shall  here. 

*<  0  ye  fresh,  of  beauty  the  root^ 
That  nature  hath  formed  so  wele  and  made 
Princes  and  queue,  and  ye  that  may  do  boot 
Of  all  ^y  languor  with  your  words  glad. 
Ye  wounded  me,  ye  made  me  wo  bestad ; 
Of  grace  redresse  my  mortall  greefe,  as  ye 
Of  all  my  harme  the  very  causer  be. 

<<  Now  am  I  caught,  and  unware  suddainly 
With  persaunt  streames  of  your  eye  so  clere, 
Subject  to  been  and  serven  you  mekely. 
And  all  your  man,  y  wis  my  lady  dere. 
Abiding  grace,  of  which  I  you  requere. 
That  mercilesse  ye  cause  me  not  to  starve. 
But  guerdon  me  liche  as  I  may  deserve. 

**  For  by  my  troth,  all  the  days  of  my  breath 
I  am  and  vnH  be  your  in  will  and  herte, 
Patient  and  meeke,  for  you  to  suffer  death 
If  it  require,  now  rue  upon  my  smart. 
And  this  I  swere,  I  never  shall  out  start 
From  Loves  C!ourt  for  none  adversitie, 
So  ye  would  rue  on  my  distresse  and  me. 

*'  My  desteny,  my  fitte,  and  houre  I  blisse 
That  have  me  set  to  been  obedient 
Onely  to  yon,  the  floure  of  all  ywis  ; 
I  trust  to  Venus  never  to  repent, 
For  ever  redy,  glad  and  diligent 
Ye  shall  me  find  in  service  to  your  grace. 
Till  death  my  life  out  of  my  body  race. 

<*  Humble  unto  your  excellence  so  digne. 

Enforcing  aye  my  wits  and  delite 

To  serve  and  please  with  glad  herte  and  benigne^ 

And  been  as  Troylus  Troyes  knight, 

Or  Antonie  for  Cleopatre  bright. 

And  never  you  me  thinkes  to  renay. 

This  shall  I  keepe  unto  mine  ending  day. 

^  Enprint  my  speech  in  your  memoriall 
Sadly  my  princes,  salve  of  all  my  sore. 
And  think,  that  for  I  would  becommen  thrall. 
And  been  your  owne,  as  I  have  sayd  before;, 
Ye  must  of  pity  cherish  more  and  more 
Vour  man,  and  tender  after  his  desert. 
And  give  him  courage  for  to  been  expert. 

**  For  where  that  one  hath  set  his  herte  on  fire> 

And  findeth  neither  refute  ne  pleasaunce, 

Ne  word  of  comfort,  death  will  quite  his  hire, 

Alas,  that  there  is  none  allegeaunce 

Of  all  their  wo,  alas,  the  great  grevaunce 

To  love  unloved,  but  ye,  my  lady  dere, 

lu  other  wise  mAy  goveme  this  matere." 


^  Truly  gramercy  friend  of  your  good  will. 
And  of  your  profer  in  your  humble  wise, 
But  for  your  service,  take  and  keep  it  still. 
And  where  ye  say,  I  ought  you  well  to  cherise, 
And  of  your  greefe  the  remc^dy  devise, 
I  know  not  why  :  I  n'am  acquainted  well 
With  you,  ne  wot  not  sothly  where  ye  dwell." 

**  In  art  of  love  I  write,  and  songes  make. 
That  may  be  song  in  honour  of  die  king 
And  queue  of  love,  and  than  I  undertake. 
He  that  is  sadde  shall  than  full  merry  sing. 
And  daungerous  not  ben  in  every  thing  ; 
Beseech  I  you  but  scene  my  will  and  i«de. 
And  let  your  auswere  put  me  out  of  drede." 

<<  What  is  your  name  1  rehearse  it  here  I  pray. 

Of  whence  and  where,  of  what  condition 

That  ye  been  of ;  let  see,  come  off  and  say ; 

Faine  would  I  know  your  disposition  ; 

Ye  have  put  on  your  old  entention. 

But  what  ye  mean  to  serve  me  I  ne  wote, 

Saufe  that  ye  say  ye  love  me  wonder  hote." 

^  My  name,  alas  my  herte,  why  makes  thou  stnumge  \ 
Philogenet  I  calld  am  fer  and  nere. 
Of  Cambridge  clerk,  that  never  think  to  diaunge 
Fro  you  that  with  your  hevenly  stremes  dere 
Ravish  mine  herte  and  ghost,  and  all  infere, 
Since  at  the  first  I  write  my  bill  for  grace. 
Me  thinke  I  see  some  mercy  in  your  face. 

"  And  what  I  mene,  by  gods  that  all  hath  wrought 

My  bill  now  maketh  finall  mention. 

That  ye  been  lady  in  my  inward  thought 

Of  all  mine  herte  withouten  offencion, 

That  I  best  love,  and  sith  I  begon 

To  draw  to  court,  lo,  than  what  might  I  say, 

I  yeeld  me  here  unto  your  nobley. 

^  And  if  that  I  offend,  or  wilfully 
By  nomp  of  herte  your  precept  disobay. 
Or  done  again  your  will  unskilfully. 
Or  greven  you  for  earnest  or  for  play, 
Correct  ye  me  right  sharply  than  I  pray. 
As  it  is  seene  unto  your  womanhede. 
And  rew  on  me,  or  els  I  n'am  but  dedeu*' 

*'  Nay,  God  forbede  to  feffe  yon  so  with  gncc^ 
And  for  a  word  of  sugred  eloquence^ 
To  have  compassion  in  so  little  space. 
Than  were  it  time  that  some  of  us  were  hens, 
Ye  shall  not  find  in  me  such  insolenoe  : 
Eye  what  is  this,  may  ye  not  suffre  sight! 
How  may  ye  looke  upon  the  candle  light, 

''That  derer  is  and  hotter  than  mine  eie  ! 
And  yet  ye  sayd  the  beames  perse  and  Irete, 
How  shall  ye  than  the  candle  light  endiic  I 
For  well  wote  ye^  that  hath  the  sharpo'  hete ; 
And  there  ye  bid  me  yon  correct  and  bete, 
If  ye  offend,  nay,  that  may  not  be  done, 
There  come  but  few  that  i^eden  heare  so  sone. 

**  Withdraw  your  de,  withdraw  from  presens  eke : 

Hurt  not  yonr  selfe,  through  foly  with  a  look, 

I  would  be  sorry  so  to  make  you  sicke, 

A  woman  should  beware  eke  whom  she  took  : 

Ye  beth  a  clerke,  go  serchen  well  my  book, 

If  any  women  ben  so  light  to  winne  ; 

Nay,  bide  a  while  ;  tho  ye  were  all  my  kbuM^ 
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,   ^  So  Bone  ye  may  not  win  mine  herte  in  tmth  ; 
The  guiae  of  coiurt  will  seen  your  steadfastnessey 
And  as  you  done  to  have  upon  you  reuth. 
Your  owne  desert,  and  lowly  gendlnesse, 

;    That  will  reward  yon  joy  for  heaviuesse  ; 
And  the  ye  waxen  pale^  and  grene,  and  dede. 
Ye  mnst  it  use  a  while  withouten  drede, 

''And  it  accept  and  grutchen  in  no  wise ; 
But  where  as  ye  me  heartely  desire 
To  lene  to  love,  me  thinke  ye  be  not  wise  ; 
Cesse  of  your  language^  cease  I  you  require, 
I    For  he  tlutt  hath  this  twenty  veare  ben  here 
May  not  obtaine,  tluin  marvaile  I  that  ye 
Be  now  so  bold  of  love  to  treat  with  me." 

j   <■  Ah  Toerev  herte,  my  lady  and  my  love  1 
My  rightwise  princesse  and  my  lives  guide  ! 
Nuw  may  1  plaine  to  Venus  all  above. 
That  mthlesse  ye  me  save  this  wound  so  wide  ; 
What  have  I  done  I  why  may  it  not  betide, 
That  for  my  tronth  I  may  received  be  t 

I   Alas  than,  your  daunger  and  your  cruelte  ! 

**  In  wofnll  honre  I  got  was  welaway. 
In  wofnl  houre  fostivd  and  yfedde. 
In  wdiiU  houre  ybome,  that  I  ne  may  ; 
My  supplication  sweetly  have  I  spedde, 
I   The  Izosty  grave  and  cold  must  be  my  bedde. 
Without  ye  list  your  grace  and  mercy  shewe. 
Death  with  his  axe  so  fast  on  me  doUi  hewe. 

*  So  great  disease  and  in  so  littell  while. 
So  littel  joy  that  felte  I  never  yet. 

And  at  my  wo  Fortune  ginneth  to  smile^ 
That  never  earst  I  felt  so  hard  a  fit : 
Confonnden  ben  my  spirites  and  my  wit, 
I    Till  that  my  lady  take  me  to  her  cure, 
'    Which  I  love  best  of  erthly  creature. 

"  But  that  I  like,  that  may  I  not  come  by, 
Of  that  I  plain,  that  have  I  habondaunce, 
I    Sorrow  and  thought  they  sit  me  wonder  nie, 
I    Me  18  withold  that  might  be  my  pleasauce ': 
Yet  tnme  againe  my  worldly  sufBsaunce, 
O  lady  bright,  and  saufe  your  faithful!  true. 
And,  or  I  die,  yet  ones  upon  me  rewe  P 

I    With  that  I  fell  in  sound  and  dede  as  stone, 
.    With  colour  slaine  and  wanne  as  asshe  pale. 
And  by  the  hand  she  caught  me  up  anon, 
"  Arise,"  (quod  she)  **  what  have  ye  dronken  dwale  I 
Why  slepen  ye  t  it  is  no  nightertale  : " 

•  Now  mercy  sweete,"  (quod  I)  "  ywis  afiraied  :  *• 
*<  What  thing"   (quod  she)  *'  hath  made  you  so 

5d! 


**  Now  wote  I  well  that  ye  a  lover  be, 

Your  hew  is  witnesse  in  this  thing,"  she  said : 

*  If  ye  were  secret,  ye  might  know,"  f  quod  she) 

**  Curieis  and  kind,  all  this  shuld  be  aJaid  : 

And  DOW  mine  herte,  al  that  I  have  missaid, 

I  shall  amend  and  set  your  herte  in  ease." 

«  Thai  word  it  is,"  (quodi)  « that  doth  me  please." 

**  Hot  this  I  charge^  that  ye  the  stents  keepe. 
And  breke  them  not  for  slouth  nor  isnoraunce." 
With  that  she  gan  to  smile  and  laugnen  depe, 
**  Ywis,"  (quod  I)  «  I  will  do  your  pleasaunce : 
The  sixteenth  statute  doth  me  great  grevaunce. 
But  ye  must  that  release  or  modifie. 
« I  gnuint,"  (quod  she)  <<  and  so  I  will  truly." 


And  softly  than  her  colour  gan  appere. 

As  rose  so  red  throughout  her  visage  all. 

Wherefore  me  thinke  it  is  according  here, 

That  she  of  right  be  cleped  Rosiall : 

Thus  have  I  won  with  wordes  great  and  small 

Some  goodly  worde  of  her,  that  I  love  best, 

And  trust  she  shall  yet  sette  mine  herte  in  rest. 


^  Goth  on,"  she  said  to  Philobone,  **  and  take 

This  man  with  you,  and  lede  him  all  about 

Within  the  court,  and  shewe  him  for  my  sake 

What  lovers  dwell  within,  and  all  die  rout 

Of  officers  him  shew,  for  he  is  out  of  dout 

A  straunger  yet : " — ''Come  on^"  (quod  Philobone) 

''  Philogenet,  with  me  now  must  ye  gon." 

And  stalkyng  soft  with  easie  pace,  I  saw. 
About  the  kyng  stonden  all  environ, 
Attendaunce,  Diligence,  and  their  felow 
Fortherer,  Asperaunce,  and  many  one, 
Dred  to  offend,  there  stood,  and  not  alone. 
For  there  was  eke  the  cruell  adversair. 
The  lovers  foe  that  cleped  is  Dispair. 

Which  nnto  me  spake  angrely  and  fell. 
And  qaid,  *^  My  lady  me  disccive  ne  shall : 
Trowest  diou,"  (quod  she)  **  that  all  that  she  did  tell, 
Is  true  1  nay,  nay,  but  under  hony  gall, 
Thy  birth  and  hers  they  be  nothing  egall : 
Cast  of  thine  herte  for  all  her  words  white. 
For  in  good  faith  she  loveth  thee  but  a  lite. 

''  And  eke  remembre  thine  habilite 
May  not  compare  with  her,  this  well  thou  wot :  " 
Ye  then  came  Hope  and  said,  "  My  frend,  let  be, 
Beleve  him  not ;  Dispaire  he  ginneth  dote :" 
"  Alas,"  (quod  I)  '^  here  is  both  cold  and  bote. 
The  one  me  biddeth  love,  the  toder  nay  ; 
Thus  wote  I  not  what  me  is  best  to  say. 

**  But  well  wote  I,  my  lady  graunted  me 

Truly  to  be  my  woundes  remedie, 

Her  gentilness  may  not  infected  be 

With  doublenesse,  thus  trust  I  till  (  die." 

So  cast  I  to  voide  Dispaires  company. 

And  taken  Hope  to  councel  and  to  friend. 

**Yea,  keep  that  well,"  (quod  Philobone)  •*  in  mind." 

And  there  beside  within  a  bay  window, 

Stod  one  in  grene  ful  large  of  brede  and  length. 

His  beard  as  black  as  feuiers  of  the  crow. 

His  name  was  Lust,  of  wonder  might  and  strengtli* 

And  with  Delite  to  argue  there  he  think'th. 

For  this  was  all  his  opinion. 

That  love  was  sinne :  and  so  he  hath  begon 

To  reason  fast,  and  ledge  auctoritie : 

**  Nay,"  (quod  Delite)  "  love  is  a  vertue  dere. 

And  from  the  soule  his  prcM^resse  holdeth  he : 

Blind  apetite  of  lust  doth  often  stere^ 

And  tliat  is  sinne  :  for  reason  lacketh  there, 

For  thou  dost  think  thy  neighbours  wife  to  win  : 

Yet  thinke  it  well  that  love  may  not  be  sinne. 

**  For  God  and  seint  they  love  right  verely. 
Void  of  all  sinne  and  vice  this  know  I  well, 
Affection  of  flesh  is  sin  truly. 
But  verray  love  is  vertue  as  I  fele. 
For  love  may  thy  freill  desire  aekele  i 
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For  verray  love  is  love,  withouten  sinne : " 
'*  Now  stint/*  (quod  Lust)  ^  thou  speketh  not  worth 
a  pinne." 

And  there  I  left  them  in  their  arnpiing, 

Roming  ferther  in  the  castell  wide, 

And  in  a  comer  Lier  stode  talking. 

Of  lesings  fast,  with  Fiatery  there  beside. 

He  said  that  woman  were  attire  of  pride, 

And  men  were  found  of  nature  variaunt, 

And  could  be  false  and  shewen  beau  semblaunt. 

Than  Fiatery  bespake  and  said,  **  Ywis 

See  so  she  goth  on  patens  faire  and  fete. 

It  doth  right  well :  what  prety  man  is  this 

That  rometh  here  I  now  truly  drink  ne  mete 

Node  I  not  have,  mine  herte  for  jov  doth  bete 

Him  to  behold,  so  is  he  goodly  freshe : 

It  semeth  for  love  his  herte  is  tender  and  neshe." 

This  Is  the  court  of  lusty  foike  and  glad. 
And  well  becommeth  their  abite  and  array, 
O  why  be  some  so  sory  and  so  sad. 
Complaining  thus  in  blacke  and  white  and  gray  1 
Freres  they  ben,  and  monkes  in  good  fay : 
Alas,  for  routh  great  dole  it  is  to  seene. 
To  see  them  thus  bewaile  and  sory  been. 

See  how  they  cry  and  wring  their  handes  white. 

For  they  so  Bone  went  to  religion, 

And  eke  the  nonnes  with  vayle  and  wimple  plight. 

Their  thought  in,  they  ben  in  confusion  : 

**  Alas,'*  they  sain,  **  we  fain  perfection 

In  clothes  wide,  and  lacke  our  libertie. 

But  all  the  sinne  mote  on  our  frends  be. 

**  For  Venus  wote,  we  wold  as  faine  as  ye, 

That  bene  attired  here  and  welbesene, 

Desiren  man  and  love  in  our  degre, 

Ferm  and  faithful  right  as  wold  the  quene : 

Our  frends  wicke  in  tender  youth  and  grene, 

Ayenst  our  will  nmde  us  religious. 

That  is  the  cause  we  mourn  and  wailen  thus.*' 

Than  said  the  monk  and  frei*es  in  the  tide, 
"  Wei  may  we  curse  our  abbes  and  our  place. 
Our  statutes  sharpe  to  sing  in  copes  wide, 
Chastely  to  keepe  us  out  of  loves  grace. 
And  never  to  fele  comfort  ne  solace : 
Yet  suffre  we  the  heate  of  loves  fire, 
And  after  that  some  other  haply  we  desire. 

**  0  Fortune  cursed,  why  now  and  wherefore 
Hast  thou,**  they  said,  '<  berafte  us  libertie, 
Sith  nature  yave  us  instrument  in  store. 
And  appetite  to  love  and  lovers  be  ! 
Why  mote  we  suffer  such  adversite, 
Diane  to  serve,  and  Venus  to  refuse  f 
Ful  often  sithe  this  matters  doth  us  muse. 

^  We  serve  and  honour  sore  ayenst  our  will. 
Of  chastite  the  goddes  and  the  queene, 
Us  leefer  were  with  Venus  biden  still, 
And  have  reward  for  love  and  soget  bene 
Unto  these  women  courtly,  fresh,  and  shene  ; 
Fortune  we  curse  thy  wheels  of  variance, 
There  we  were  well  thou  revest  our  plesanoe." 

Thus  leave  I  them  with  voice  of  plaint  and  care, 
In  raging  wo  crying  full  pitously, 
And  as  I  yede  full  naked  and  full  bare. 
Some  I  behold  looking  dispitously. 


On  poverty  that  dedly  cast  their  eye, 

And  **  Welaway,"  tliey  cried,  and  were  not  Dune^ 

For  they  ne  might  their  glad  desire  attaine. 

For  lacke  of  riohesse  worldly  and  good. 

They  banne  and  curse,  and  weep,  and  sain,  **  Alas, 

That  poverty  hath  us  hent  that  whilom  stood 

At  hertes  ease,  and  free  and  in  good  case. 

But  now  we  dare  not  shew  our  self  in  pUuDe, 

Ne  us  embold  to  dwell  in  company, 

There  as  our  herte  wold  love  right  laithfiiUy.'* 

And  yet  againward  shriked  every  nonne. 

The  pange  of  love  so  straineth  them  to  erie  : 

"  Now  wo  the  time,"  (quod  they)  *^  that  we  be  boon 

This  hatefuU  ordre  nise  will  done  us  die, 

We  sighe  and  sobbe,  and  bleden  inwardly, 

Freting  ourself  with  thought  and  hard  complainty 

That  nie  for  love  we  waxen  wood  and  fiunu" 

And  as  I  stood  beholding  here  and  there, 

I  was  ware  of  a  sort  full  languishing. 

Savage  and  wild  of  loking  and  of  chore. 

Their  mantelles  and  their  clothes  ay  toring,  | 

And  oft  they  were  of  nature  complaining. 

For  they  their  members  lacked,  foot  and  hand,        I 

With  visage  wry,  and  blind  I  understand. 

They  lacked  shape  and  beauty  to  preferre 
Tiiemself  in  love  :  and  said  that  God  and  kind. 
Hath  forged  tliem  to  worshippen  the  stene,  ' 

Venus  the  bright,  and  leften  all  behind 
His  other  werkes  clone  and  out  of  mind  : 
**  For  other  have  their  full  shape  and  beauty. 
And  we'*  (quod  they)  **  been  in  defonnity." 

And  nie  to  them  there  was  a  company 

That  have  the  susters  warned  and  miMaido, 

I  meane  the  three  of  fatal  destiny, 

That  be  our  workers :  sodenly  abraide 

Out  gan  they  cry  as  they  had  been  affraide, 

^  We  cune,"  (quod  they)  « that  ever  hath  nature, 

Yforroed  us  this  wofuU  life  to  endure.* 

And  there  eke  was  Contrite  and  gan  repent. 

Confessing  hole  the  wound  that  Citbere 

Hath  with  the  darte  of  hote  desire  him  sent. 

And  how  that  he  to  love  must  subject  be  ; 

Than  held  he  all  his  skomee  vanity. 

And  said  that  lovers  held  a  blisful  life,  ■ 

Yong  men  and  old,  and  widow,  maid  and  wife.        | 

"  Bereve  me  goddesse,**  (qnod  he)  ^  of  thy  migiit    i 
My  skomes  all  and  skoffes,  that  I  have  | 

No  power  for  to  moken  any  wight,  ! 

That  in  thy  service  dwell :  for  I  did  rave :  < 

This  know  I  well  rieht  now  so  god  me  save. 
And  I  shal  be  the  chief  post  of  thy  fiuth. 
And  love  uphold,  the  revers  who  so  saith." 

Dissemble  stode  not  ferre  from  him  in  trod^ 

Wiih  party  mantil  party  hode  and  hoae^  i 

And  said  he  had  upon  his  lady  routh. 

And  thus  he  wound  him  in,  and  gan  to  gloss 

Of  his  entent  ful  double  I  suppose. 

In  all  the  world  he  said  he  loved  her  wele, 

But  ay  me  thought  he  loved  her  nere  a  delsL 

Eke  Shamfastnesse  was  there  as  I  tooke  hedi^ 
That  blushed  rede,  and  durst  nat  ben  aknow 
She  lover  was,  for  thereof  had  she  drede  ; 
She  stode  and  hing  her  visage  downe  alow. 
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But  such  m  sight  it  was  to  seene  I  trow, 
As  of  these  roses  rody  on  their  staike. 
There  ooud  no  wight  her  spy  to  speak  or  talk. 

In  lores  art  so  gan  she  to  abashe, 
Ne  dnrst  not  utter  al  her  previty : 
Many  a  stripe  and  many  a  grevoos  lashe 
She  gaven  to  them  that  wolden  lovers  be, 
And  hindered  sore  the  simple  comonaltyi 
That  in  no  wise  durst  graee  and  mercy  crave, 
For  were  not  she  they  need  but  ask  and  have, 

Where  if  they  now  aprochen  for  to  speke, 
Than  Shamefastnesse  retumeth  them  again : 
They  thinke,  if  we  our  secrets  counsel  breke, 
Oor  ladies  wil  have  scorn  on  us  certain, 
And  peraventure  thinken  great  disdain : 
Thus  Shamefastnesse  mav  bringen  in  Dispeire, 
Whan  she  is  dede  the  toder  will  be  heire. 

Come  forth  a  Vaunter,  now  I  ring  thy  bel, 

I  ^ied  him  sone,  to  GUkI  I  make  a  vowe, 

He  loked  blacke  as  fendes  doth  in  Hell, 

"  The  first,"  (quod  he)  "  that  ever  I  did  wo  we. 

Within  a  worde  she  come,  I  wotte  not  how. 

So  that  in  armes  was  my  lady  free, 

And  so  hath  ben  a  thousand  mo  than  she. 

**  In  England,  Britain,  Spain,  and  Picardy, 
Artois,  and  IVaunce,  and  up  in  hie  Holand, 
In  Burgoine,  Naples,  and  Italy, 
Naveme,  and  Grece,  and  up  in  hethen  lend 
Was  never  woman  yet  that  wold  withstond, 
To  ben  at  [my]  commaundement  whan  I  wold, 
1  bcked  neither  silver,  coigne,  ne  gold. 

"  And  there  I  met  with  this  estate  and  that. 

And  her  I  broched,  her,  and  her  I  trow  : 

Lo,  there  goeth  one  of  mine,  and  wotte  ye  what  I 

Yon  fresh  attired  have  I  laid  full  low, 

And  such  one  yonder  eke  right  well  I  know  : 

I  kept  the  statute  whan  we  lay  yfere, 

And  yet  yon  same  hath  made  me  right  good  chere." 

Thos  hath  a  Vaunter  blowen  every  where, 
Al  that  he  knoweth,  and  more  a  thousand  fold  ; 
His  annoestry  of  kinne  was  to  Liere, 
For  first  he  maketh  promise  for  to  hold 
His  ladies  councel,  and  it  not  unfold, 
Wherfore  the  secret  whan  he  doth  unshitte. 
Than  Ueth  he,  that  all  the  world  may  witte. 

For  falsing  so  his  promise  and  behest, 
I  wounder  sore  he  hath  such  fantasie. 
He  laeketh  wit  I  trow  or  is  a  beast. 
That  can  no  bet  himself  with  reason  gie^ 
By  mine  advise  love  shall  be  contrary 
To  his  availe,  and  him  eke  dishonour, 
So  that  in  court  he  shall  no  more  sojour. 

''Take  heed,** (quod  she)  this  little  Philobone, 
**  Where  Envy  rocketh  in  the  comer  yond, 
And  sitteth  dirke,  and  ye  shall  see  anone 
His  leane  body  fading  both  face  and  bond, 
Htmselfe  he  fretteth  as  I  understond, 
Witnesso  of  Ovid  methamorphoeose. 
The  lovers  fo  he  is,  I  will  not  glose. 

^  For  where  a  lover  thinketh  him  promote 
Envy  will  gmtch,  repining  at  his  wele. 
It  swelleth  sore  i^ut  his  hertes  rote, 
That  in  no  wise  he  cannot  live  in  hele, 


And  if  the  faithful  to  his  lady  stele, 

Envy  will  noise  and  ring  it  round  about. 

And  sey  much  worse  than  done  is  out  of  dout.** 

And  Privy  Thought  rejoysing  of  himselfe. 

Stood  not  ferre  thence  in  abite  marvellous, 

*'  Yon  is,"  ^thought  1)'*  some  spirit  or  some  elfe. 

His  Bubtill  image  is  so  curious  : 

How  Lb,"  (quod  I)  '<  that  he  is  shaded  thus 

With  yonaer  cloth,  I  n*ot  of  what  colour  V* 

And  nere  I  went  and  gan  to  lore  and  pore  ; 

And  framed  him  a  question  full  hard, 

*<  What  is,"  (quod  I)  « the  thing  thou  lovest  best, 

Or  what  is  bote  unto  thy  paines  hard  ? 

Me  thinke  thou  livest  here  in  great  unrest. 

Thou  wandrest  aye  from  south  to  east  and  west, 

And  east  to  north  as  ferre  as  I  can  see, 

There  is  no  place  in  court  may  holden  thee. 

^  Whom  foUowest  thou,  where  is  thy  herte  yset  ? 

But  my  demaund  asoile  I  thee  requii'e." 

^  Me  thought,"  (quod  he)  **  no  creature  may  let 

Me  to  ben  here,  and  where  as  I  desire  : 

For  where  as  absence  hath  done  out  the  fire, 

My  mery  thought  it  kindeleth  yet  againe, 

That  bodely  me  thinke  with  roy  soveraine 

''I8tandand8peake,andlaugh,andki88e,and  halse ; 
So  that  my  thought  comforteth  me  ful  uft : 
I  think  god  wote,  though  al  the  world  be  false, 
I  will  be  true,  I  thinke  also  how  soft 
Mjr  lady  is  in  speach,  and  this  on  loft 
Bringeth  min  herte  with  joy  and  great  gladnes, 
This  privy  thought  alayeth  mine  heavines. 

**  And  what  I  thinke  or  where  to  be,  no  man 
In  all  this  Elarth  can  tell  y  wis  but  I ; 
And  eke  there  n*is  no  swalow  swift,  ne  swan 
So  wight  of  wing,  ne  half  so  yerne  can  flie ; 
For  I  can  bene  and  that  right  sodenly. 
In  Heven,  in  Hell,  in  Paradise,  and  here, 
And  with  my  lady  whan  I  will  desire. 

^  I  am  of  counsell  ferre  and  wide  I  wote, 

With  lorde  and  lady,  and  their  privite 

I  wotte  it  all,  and  be  it  colde  or  hote, 

They  shall  not  speake  without  licence  of  me, 

I  mine  in  soch  as  seasonable  be. 

For  first  the  thing  la  thought  within  the  hart, 

Ere  any  word  out  from  the  mouth  astari." 

And  with  the  word  Thought  bad  farewel  and  yede: 
Eke  forth  went  I  to  seene  the  courts  guise. 
And  at  the  doore  came  in,  so  God  me  spede. 
Twenty  courteours  of  age  and  of  assise 
Liche  high,  and  brode,  and  as  I  me  advise. 
The  Golden  Love,  and  Leden  Love  they  hight, 
The  tone  was  sad,  the  toder  glad  and  light. 

**  Yes  drawyour  herte  with  all  your  force  and  might, 
To  lustinesse  and  ben  as  ye  have  seid. 
And  thinke  that  I  no  drope  of  favour  hight, 
Ne  never  had  unto  your  desire  obeid. 
Till  sodenly  me  thought  me  was  afiraied. 
To  seene  you  waxe  so  dede  of  countenaunce. 
And  Pite  bade  me  done  you  some  pleasaunce. 

''  Out  of  her  shrine  she  rose  from  death  to  live. 
And  in  mine  eare  full  prively  she  spake, 
*  Doth  not  your  servaunt  hens  away  to  drive, 
Rosial,'  (quod  she)  and  than  mine  herte  it  brake, 
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For  tendeiiche :  and  where  I  found  moch  lacke. 

In  your  person,  than  I  my  selfe  bethought. 

And  Baide,  this  is  the  man  mine  hearte  hath  sought.'* 

"  Gnunercy  Pity,  might  I  but  suffise, 

To  yeve  due  Uude  unto  thy  shrine  of  gold, 

God  wotte  I  would  :  for  sith  that  thou  did  rise 

From  death  to  live  for  me,  I  am  behold 

To  thanken  you  a  thousand  times  told^ 

And  eke  my  hidy  Rosial  the  shene. 

Which  hath  in  comfort  set  mine  herte  ywene. 

**  And  here  I  make  mine  protestacion. 

And  depely  swere  as  mine  power  to  bene 

Faithful,  doTolde  of  variacion, 

And  her  forbeare  in  anger  or  in  tene, 

And  serviceable  to  my  worldes  quene, 

With  al  my  reason  and  intelligence, 

To  done  her  honour  high  and  reverence." 

I  had  not  spoke  so  sone  the  worde,  but  she, 
My  soveraine,  did  thanke  me  hertely, 
And  said,"  Abide,  ye  shall  dwell  still  with  me. 
Till  season  come  of  May,  for  than  truly. 
The  king  of  love  and  all  his  company, 
Shall  hold  his  feste  full  rially  and  well," 
And  there  I  bode  till  that  the  season  fell. 


On  May  day  whan  the  larke  began  to  rise, 
To  matens  went  the  lusty  nightingale. 
Within  a  temple  shapen  hauthorn  wise. 
He  might  not  slepe  in  all  the  nightertale. 
But*'  Dotnine  labia,**  gan  he  cry  and  gale, 
''  My  lippes  open  lord  of  love  I  cry. 
And  let  my  mouth  thy  preising  now  bewry." 

The  egle  sang  "  Venite  bodies  all, 

And  let  us  joy  to  love  that  is  our  health," 

And  to  the  deske  anon  they  gan  to  fall, 

And  who  came  late  he  preesed  in  by  stealth  : 

Than  sayd  the  faucon  our  own  hertes  wealth, 

**  Domine  Dominus  nogter  I  wote. 

Ye  be  the  God  that  done  us  brenne  thus  bote." 

^  Cob/i  enarrani^  said  the  popingay, 

**  Your  might  is  told  in  Heaven  and  firmanent," 

And  than  came  in  the  gold-finch  freshe  and  gay. 

And  said  this  psalme  with  hertily  glad  intent 

**  Domini  est  terra,**  this  laten  intent. 

The  God  of  love  hath  yerth  in  governaunce  : 

And  than  the  wren  gan  skippen  and  to  daunce. 

**  Jube  Domino  O  lord  of  love,  I  pray 
Commaund  me  well  this  lesson  for  to  rede. 
This  legende  is  of  all  that  woulden  dey 
Martires  for  love,  God  yet  the  souls  spede  : 
And  to  thee  Venus  sing  we  out  of  drede, 
By  inflaence  of  all  thy  vertue  great, 
Besechyng  thee  to  keepe  us  in  our  heat." 

The  second  lesson  robin  redebrest  sang, 

"  Haile  to  the  god  and  goddes  of  our  lay," 

And  to  the  lectome  amorously  he  sprong, 

«  Haile  now,"  (quod  eke)  **  O  fresh  season  of  May, 

Our  moneth  glaid  that  singen  on  the  spray. 


Haile  to  the  floures,  rede,  and  whit^  and  blewe, 
Which  by  their  vertue  maketh  our  lust  new." 

The  third  lesson  the  turtil  dove  toke  up. 
And  thereat  lough  the  mavis  in  a  scome. 
He  said,  **  0  Goa,  as  mote  I  dine  or  suppe. 
This  folish  dove  will  give  us  al  an  home, 
There  ben  right  here  a  thousand  better  bom^ 
To  rede  this  lesson,  which  as  well  as  he. 
And  eke  as  hote,  can  love  in  all  degree." 

The  turtil  dove  said,  *^  Weloom,  weloom  May, 
Gladsom  and  light  to  lovers  that  ben  trew  : 
I  thanke  thee  lord  of  love  that  doth  purvey. 
For  me  to  rede  this  lesson  al  of  dewe^ 
For  in  good  soth  of  corage  I  pursue. 
To  serve  my  make  till  death  us  must  depart," 
And  than  "  Tu  autem**  sang  he  all  apart 

''  Te  deum  amorist  sang  the  throstel  eoeke ; 

Tuball  himselfe  the  first  musician. 

With  key  of  armony  coude  not  onlocke. 

So  swete  tewne  as  that  the  throstel  can  : 

^  The  lorde  of  love  we  pray8en,"(  quod  he)  than, 

And  so  done  al  the  foules  great  and  lite, 

*<  Honour  we  May,  in  £als  lovers  dispite." 

^  Domintu  regnavit^  said  the  peeocke  there, 

**  The  lord  of  love  that  mighty  prince  ywis, 

He  is  received  here  and  every  where  : 

Now  Jubilate  sing: "— "What  meaneth  tbisr 

Said  than  the  linet ;  "  welcome  lord  of  bli«e  :* 

Out  sterte  the  owle  with  "  Benedidle^ 

"  What  meaneth  all  this  mery  fareP"  (quod  he.) 

"  Laudate,**  sang  the  larke  with  voice  ful  shril. 
And  eke  the  kight  "  O  admirabUe, 
This  quere  wil  thorow  mine  ears  pen  and  thril, 
But  what,  welcome  this  May  season  ,"(qaod  he) 
"  And  honour  to  the  lord  of  love  mote  be. 
That  hath  this  feste  so  solempne  and  so  hie," 
**  Amen  I*  said  al,  and  so  said  eke  the  pie. 

And  forth  the  cockow  gan  precede  anon. 
With  "  BenedictuM**  thanking  God  in  hast. 
That  in  this  May  would  visite  them  echon, 
And  gladden  them  all  while  the  feast  shal  last. 
And  therewithal  a  laughter  out  be  brast, 
^  I  thanks  it  Grod  that  I  should  end  the  soog. 
And  all  the  service  which  hath  ben  so  long." 

Thus  sang  they  all  the  service  of  the  feste. 
And  that  was  done  right  erly  to  my  dome, 
And  forth  goth  all  the  court  both  most  and  leste, 
To  fetch  the  floures  fresh,  and  brauneh  and  bkime. 
And  namely  hauthorn  brought  both  pase  and  grome 
With  fresh  garlants  party  blew  and  ^niite^ 
And  than  rejoysen  in  their  great  delite. 

Eke  ech  at  other  threw  the  floures  bright^ 

The  primeroee,  the  violete,  and  the  gold. 

So  than  as  I  beheld  the  royall  sight. 

My  lady  gan  me  sodenly  behold. 

And  with  a  trewe  love  plited  many  a  fold. 

She  smote  me  through  the  very  heart  as  bltve^ 

And  Venus  yet  I  thanke  I  am  alire. 
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PiTiB  that  I  have  sought  ao  yore  agon 
With  herte  sore,  and  full  of  besie  paine. 
That  in  this  worlde  was  never  wight  so  wo 
Without  deathe,  and  if  I  shall  not  faine. 
My  purpose  was  to  Pitie  to  oomplaine 
Upon  the  cruelty  and  tyranny 
Of  LoTe^  that  for  my  trouth  doth  me  dye. 

And  tiiat  I  by  length  of  certaine  yeares 
Had  erer  in  one  sought  a  time  to  speke, 
To  Pitie  ran  I,  all  b^preint  with  t«ires, 
To  prayen  her  on  Cruelty  me  awreke  ; 
But  or  I  might  with  any  word  out  breake. 
Or  tell  her  any  of  my  paines  smerte, 
I  found  her  dead  and  buried  in  an  herte. 

Adowne  I  fell,  whan  I  saw  the  herse, 
Dead  as  a  stone,  while  that  swoone  me  hst, 
But  up  I  rose  with  colour  full  diverse, 
And  pitonsly  on  her  mine  eyen  I  cast. 
And  nearer  the  corse  I  gan  preasen  &st. 
And  for  the  soule  I  shope  me  for  to  pray, 
I  was  but  lome,  there  was  no  more  to  say. 


Thus  am  I  slaine,  sith  that  Pitie  is  dead, 

Alas,  the  day  that  ever  it  should  fall  ! 

What  maner  man  dare  now  hold  up  his  head  f 

To  whom  shall  now  any  sorrowful  nerte  call ! 

Now  Onelty  hath  cast  to  slee  us  all 

In  idle  hope,  folke  rechelesse  of  paine, 

Sith  she  is  dead,  to  whom  shall  we  complains  1 

But  yet  enereaseth  me  this  wonder  new, 

That  no  wight  wote  that  she  b  dead  but  I, 

So  many  men  as  in  her  time  her  knew. 

And  yet  she  deyde  so  suddainly. 

For  I  have  sought  her  ever  full  busUy, 

Sith  I  had  first  wit  or  mind. 

Bat  she  was  dead,  ere  I  could  her  find. 

About  her  herse  there  stooden  lustily 
Withonten  any  mo,  as  thoughte  me^ 
Bounty,  perfttely  well  armed  and  richely, 
And  bean  Beaute,  Lust,  and  Jolite, 
Assnied-manner,  Youth,  and  Honeste, 
Wisedome,  Estate,  Drede,  and  Govemaunce, 
Cbnfedred  both  by  bond  and  alliaunce. 

A  eomplatnt  had  I  written  in  my  honde^ 
To  have  put  to  Pitie,  as  a  bill. 
Bat  I  there  all  this  company  fonde. 
That  rather  would  all  my  cause  spill. 
Than  do  me  helpe :  I  hold  my  plamt  still 
For  to  those  folke  withonten  iaile^ 
Without  Pitie  there  may  no  bill  avail. 


Than  leave  all  vertues,  save  only  Pitie, 
Kepiug  the  corse,  as  ye  have  heard  me  saine. 
Conferred  by  honde  until  Crueltie, 
And  be  assented  whan  I  shall  be  slaine  ; 
And  I  have  put  my  complainte  up  againe, 
For  to  my  foes  my  bill  I  dare  not  shews 
The  efiect,  which  saith  thus  in  wordee  fewe. 

<*  Humblest  of  herte,  highest  of  reverence, 
Benigne  floure,  croune  of  vertues  all, 
Shewecn  unto  your  royall  excellence 
Your  servaunt,  if  I  durst  me  so  call. 
His  mortall  harme  in  which  he  is  yfall, 
And  nought  all  only  for  his  wofuU  fare, 
But  for  your  renome,  as  he  shall  declare. 

^  It  standeth  thus,  that  contraire  Crueltie 

Allied  is  ayenst  your  regaltie 

Under  colour  of  womanly  beautie, 

(For  men  should  not  know  her  tyrannie) 

With  Bountie,  Grentillesse,  and  Courtesie, 

And  hath  deprived  you  of  your  place. 

That  is  hie  beautie,  appertenaunt  to  your  grace. 

^  For  Kindly,  by  your  heritage  right 
Ye  be  annexed  ever  unto  Bountie, 
And  verely  ye  ought  to  doe  your  might 
To  helpe  Trouth  in  his  adversitie : 
Ye  be  also  the  croune  of  beautie. 
And  certes,  if  ye  want  in  these  twaine 
The  world  is  lore,  there  is  no  more  to  saine. 

**  Eke  what  availeth  manner  and  gentilesse 

Without  you,  benigne  creature  ? 

Shall  Crueltie  be  your  govemerease  f 

Alas,  what  herte  may  it  long  endure  1 

Wherefore,  but  ye  rather  take  cure 

To  breake  that  perilous  alliaunce. 

Ye  sleen  hem  that  been  in  your  obeysaunoe. 

**  And  ftirther,  if  ye  snfier  this. 
Your  renome  is  fordo  in  a  throw. 
There  shall  no  man  wete  what  pitie  is, 
Alas,  that  ever  your  renome  is  fall  so  low  ! 
Ye  be  also  fro  your  heritage  ythrow  ; 
But  Crueltie,  that  occupieth  your  place. 
And  we  dispaired  that  seeken  your  grace. 

**  Have  mercy  on  me,  thou  Herenus,  queene^ 
That  you  have  sought  so  tenderly  and  sore  ; 
Let  some  streame  of  light  on  me  be  scene. 
That  love  and  drede  you  ever  lenger  the  more  ; 
For  soothly  to  saine,  I  beare  so  sore. 
And  though  I  be  not  conning  for  to  plaine, 
For  Goddes  love  have  mercy  on  my  paine  1 
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^  My  paine  is  this,  that  nought  so  I  desire, 
Tliat  have  I  not,  ne  nothing  like  thereto 
And  ever  setteth'^esire  mine  herte  on  fire, 
Eke  on  that  other  side  where  that  I  go. 
What  maner  thing  that  may  encrease  my  wo, 
Tiiat  have  I  ready  unsought  every  where, 
Mo  Ucketh  but  my  death,  and  then  my  here. 

^  What  nedeth  to  shew  parcoll  of  my  paine  I 
Sith  every  wo,  that  herte  may  bethinke, 
I  suffer,  and  yet  I  dare  not  to  you  plaine, 
Ffur  weU  I  wote,  though  I  wake  or  winke, 


Ye  recke  not  whether  I  flete  or  rinke  ; 

And  nathelesse  yet  my  trouth  I  shall  susteine 

Unto  my  death,  and  that  shall  well  be  sene. 

"  This  is  to  saine,  I  will  be  vours  ever, 
Though  ye  me  slee  by  Crueme  your  fc^ 
Algate  my  spirit  shall  never  discover 
Fn)  your  service,  fro  any  paine  or  wo. 
Sith  ye  be  yet  dead,  alas,  that  it  is  so  I 
Thus  for  your  death  I  maye  wepe  and  plaine 
With  herte  sore^  and  fkiU  of  busie  paine." 
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^  O  THOU  fiers  God  of  armes.  Mars  the  rede. 
That  in  thy  frosty  countrey  called  Thrace, 
Within  thy  grisly  temples  full  of  drede. 
Honoured  art  as  patrone  of  that  place. 
With  thee  Bellona,  Pallas  fall  of  grace. 
Be  present,  and  mv  song  continue  and  gie  1 
At  my  beginning  thus  to  thee  I  crie. 

^  For  it  full  dope  is  sonken  in  my  minde 
With  pitous  herte,  in  English  to  endite 
This  old  story,  in  Latine  which  I  finde. 
Of  queene  Annelida  and  false  Arcite, 
That  elde,  which  all  can  frete  and  bite, 
(And  it  hath  freten  many  a  noble  story,) 
Hath  nigh  devoured  out  of  our  memory. 

^  Be  favourable  eke  thou  Polimnia, 

On  Pemaso  that  hath  thy  sisters  glade. 

By  Elicon,  not  far  from  Cirsa, 

Siugest  with  voice  memorial  in  the  shade, 

Under  the  laurer,  which  that  may  not  fade. 

And  do  that  I  my  ship  to  haven  winne  I 

First  follow  I  Stace,  and  after  him  Corinne." 

Jamque  etomot  patriot  Cithim  pott  aspera  gentU^ 
Praiia  laurigeo  subeuntem  Thetea  currut 
Latifici  plausut  mUsiuque  ad  tidera  vtUgi^  ^o. 

Whan  Theseus  with  warres  long  and  great, 
The  aspre  folke  of  Cithe  had  overcome. 
The  laurer  crowned  in  his  chaire  gold  beat. 
Home  to  his  country  houses  is  ycome, 
For  which  the  people  blisful  all  and  some, 
So  criden,  that  to  the  sterres  it  went. 
And  him  to  honouren  did  all  hir  entent. 

Before  this  duke  in  sign  of  victory, 
The  trompes  come,  and  in  his  baner  large. 
The  image  of  Mars,  and  in  token  of  glory. 
Men  might  see  of  treasure  many  a  charge, 
Many  a  bright  helm,  and  many  a  spere  and  taige. 
Many  a  fresh  knieht,  and  many  a  blisful  rout. 
On  horse  and  on  foot,  in  all  the  field  about. 

Ipolita  his  wife,  the  hardy  queene 
Of  Cithia,  that  he  conquered  had. 
With  Emily  her  young  suster  shene, 
Fairo  in  a  chaire  of  gold  he  with  him  lad. 


That  all  the  ground  about  her  chair  she  sprad 
With  brightness  of  beauty  in  her  &ce. 
Fulfilled  of  largesse  and  of  grace. 

With  his  triumph  and  laurer  crowned  thus, 
In  all  the  floure  of  fortunes  yeving. 
Let  I  this  noble  prince  Theseus 
Toward  Athenes  in  his  way  riding. 
And  fonde  I  woll  in  shortly  to  bring 
The  slye  way  of  that  I  gan  to  write. 
Of  queene  Annelida  and  false  Arcite. 

Mars,  that  through  his  furious  course  of  ire. 

The  old  wrath  of  Juno  to  fulfill. 

Hath  set  the  peoples  hertes  both  on  fire 

Of  Thebes  and  Greoe^  and  everich  other  to  kill 

With  bloody  speres,  rested  never  still. 

But  throng  now  here,  now  there,  among  hem  both, 

That  everich  other  slue^  so  were  they  wroth. 

For  whan  Amphiorax  and  Tideus, 
Ipomedon  and  Partinope  also 
Were  dedde,  and  slain  proud  Campaneus, 
And  whan  the  wretched  Thebans  brethren  tiro 
Were  slain,  and  king  Adrastus  home  ygo. 
So  desolate  stood  Thebes  and  so  bare. 
That  no  wight  could  remedy  his  care. 

And  whan  the  old  Creon  gan  espy 

How  that  the  blood  royal  was  brought  adown, 

He  held  the  citee  by  his  tyranny, 

And  did  the  gentils  of  that  rezioun 

To  been  his  friends,  and  dwell  in  the  toun. 

So  what  fur  love  of  him,  and  what  for  awe, 

The  noble  folke  were  to  the  towne  ydrawe. 

Among  all  these,  Annelida  the  queene 
Of  Ermony  was  in  that  towne  dwelling. 
That  fairer  was  than  the  Sonne  sheene^ 
Throughout  the  world  so  gan  her  name  apiingb 
That  her  to  see  had  every  wight  likine, 
For  as  of  trouth,  is  there  none  her  lidie 
Of  all  the  women  in  this  world  riche. 

Yong  was  this  queene,  of  twenty  yere  dd, 
Of  middle  stature,  and  of  soch  faimeose^ 
That  Nature  had  a  joy  her  to  behoId« 
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And  for  to  speaken  of  her  stedfastneflse, 
She  paaaed  hath  Penelope  and  Lucresse, 
And  shortly  if  she  may  ben  comprehended, 
In  her  might  nothing  been  amended. 

This  Theban  knight  eke  sothe  to  sain. 
Was  yong,  therto  withall  a  lasty  knight, 
Bot  he  was  doable  in  love,  and  nothing  plain. 
And  sabtill  in  that  craft  over  any  wight, 
And  with  his  cunning  wan  this  lady  bright : 
For  K>  ferforth  he  gan  her  tronth  assure, 
That  she  him  trusteth  over  any  creature. 

What  should  I  sain  f  she  loveth  Arcite  so 
That  whan  that  he  was  absent  any  throw, 
Anone  her  thought  her  herte  brast  atwo. 
For  in  her  sight  to  her  he  bare  him  low, 
So  that  she  wende  have  all  his  herte  vknow, 
But  he  was  &lse,  it  n'as  but  fayned  chere, 
As  nedeth  not  soche  crafte  men  to  lere. 

Bat  neTerthelesse,  fiiU  mikell  businesse 

Had  he,  er  that  he  mi^ht  his  lady  winne. 

And  swore  he  would  dien  for  distresse, 

Or  from  his  witte  he  said  he  would  twinne  : 

Alas,  the  while  1  for  it  was  routh  and  sinne. 

That  she  upon  his  sorrowes  would  rue. 

Bat  nothing  thinketh  the  false  as  doth  the  true. 

Her  fredome  found  Arcite  in  soch  manere, 

That  all  was  his  that  she  hath,  moch  or  lite, 

Ne  to  no  creature  made  she  cheer. 

Farther  than  it  liked  to  Arcite, 

There  was  no  lack  with  which  he  might  her  wite. 

She  was  so  ferforth  yeren  him  to  please. 

That  all  that  liked  him  did  her  ease. 

There  n'as  to  her  no  maner  letter  sent, 
That  touched  love,  from  any  maner  wight, 
That  she  ne  shewed  him,  or  it  was  brent, 
So  phan  she  was,  and  did  her  full  might, 
That  she  nil  hide  nothing  from  her  knight, 
Lest  he  of  any  untrouth  her  upbreyde  ; 
Without  bode  his  herte  she  oheyd. 

And  eke  he  made  him  jalous  over  her. 
That  what  that  any  man  had  to  her  sayd. 
Anon  he  would  praien  her  to  swere 
What  was  that  word,  or  make  him  yvell  apaid, 
Than  wende  she  out  of  her  wit  have  braid, 
But  all  was  but  sleight  and  flatterie. 
Without  love  he  iiiined  jelousie. 

And  all  this  tooke  she  so  debonairly, 
That  all  his  will  her  thought  it  skilful  thmg. 
And  ever  the  longer  she  loved  him  tenderly, 
And  did  him  honour  as  he  were  a  king, 
Her  herte  was  to  him  wedded  with  a  ring, 
For  so  ferforth  upon  trouth  is  her  entent, 
That  where  he  goth  her  herte  with  him  went. 

Whan  she  shal  eat,  on  him  is  so  her  thought. 
That  well  unneth  of  meate  toke  she  keepe, 
And  whan  she  was  to  her  rest  brought. 
On  him  she  thought  alway  till  that  she  sle|)e, 
Whan  he  was  absent,  prively  doth  she  wepe  ; 
Thus  lireth  faire  Annelida  the  queene. 
For  false  Arcite,  that  did  her  all  this  tene, 


false  Arcite,  of  his  newfanglenesse. 
For  she  to  him  so  k>wly  was  and  trewe. 


Tooke  lesse  deintee  for  her  stedfastnesse. 
And  saw  another  lady  proude  imd  newe. 
And  right  anon  he  clad  him  in  her  hewe, 
Wote  I  not  whether  in  white,  reed,  or  grene. 
And  falsed  faire  Annelida  the  queene. 

But  neverthelesse,  great  wonder  was  it  none 

Though  he  were  false,  for  it  is  the  kind  of  man, 

Sith  Lamech  was,  that  is  so  long  agone. 

To  be  in  love  as  false  as  ever  he  can, 

He  was  the  first  father  that  began 

To  loven  two,  and  was  in  bigamye. 

And  he  found  tents  first,  but  if  men  lye. 

This  false  Arcite,  somewhat  must  he  faine. 
Whan  he  was  false,  to  coveren  his  tratourie. 
Right  as  an  horse,  that  can  both  bite  and  plaine. 
For  he  bare  her  in  honde  of  treacherie, 
And  swore  he  coude  her  doublenesse  espye, 
And  all  was  falsenesse  that  she  to  him  ment ; 
Thus  swore  this  thefe,  and  forth  his  way  he  went 

Alas,  what  herte  might  endure  it. 

For  routhe  or  wo,  her  sorrow  for  to  tell  ! 

Or  what  man  hath  the  cunning  or  the  wit, 

Or  what  man  might  within  the  cliambre  dwell. 

If  I  to  him  rehersen  shall  the  Hell 

That  suffreth  fayre  Annelida  the  queene, 

For  false  Arcite,  that  did  her  all  this  tene  f 

She  wepeth,  waileth,  and  swouneth  pitously. 
To  ground  deed  she  falleth  as  a  stone 
Crampisheth  her  limmes  crokedly, 
She  speketh  as  her  witte  were  all  agone. 
Other  colour  than  ashen  hath  she  none, 
Ne  none  other  word  speketh  she  moch  or  lite. 
But  **  Mercy,  cruell  herte,  mine  Arcite." 

And  thus  endureth,  til  that  she  was  so  mate 
That  she  ne  hath  foot,  on  which  she  may  sustene, 
But  forth  languishing  ever  in  this  estate. 
Of  which  Arcite  hath  neyther  routhe  ne  tene. 
His  herte  was  elswhere  newe  and  grene, 
That  on  her  wo,  ne  deineth  him  not  to  Uiink, 
Him  recketh  never  whether  she  flete  or  sinke. 

This  newe  lady  holdeth  him  so  narowe. 
Up  by  the  bridel,  at  the  staves  end, 
That  every  word  he  dred  it  as  an  arowe. 
Her  daunger  made  him  both  bowe  and  bend, 
And  as  her  luste,  made  him  turne  or  wend. 
For  she  ne  graunted  him  in  her  living, 
No  grace,  why  that  he  hath  to  sing. 

But  drove  him  forth,  unneth  list  her  know 
That  he  was  servaunt  unto  her  ladyship. 
But  lest  he  were  proude,  she  helde  him  lowe^ 
Thus  serveth  he,  without  meate  or  sip. 
She  sent  him  now  to  land,  and  now  to  ship. 
And  for  she  yave  him  daunger  all  his  fill, 
Therfore  she  had  him  at  her  owne  will. 

Ensample  of  this,  ye  thrifty  women  all. 
Take  hede  of  Annelida  and  false  Arcite, 
That  for  her  list  him  her  dere  herte  call, 
And  was  so  meke,  therefore  he  loved  her  lite, 
The  kinde  of  mannes  herte  is  to  delite 
On  thing  that  straunge  is,  al  so  Grod  me  save. 
For  what  they  may  not  get,  that  wold  they  have. 
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Now  turiie  we  to  Annelida  ayen, 
Tbut  pineth  day  hy  day  in  languishing, 
But  whan  she  saw  that  her  ne  gate  no  geyn. 
Upon  a  day  full  sorrowfully  wepying, 
She  cast  her  for  to  make  a  complaining, 
And  with  her  owne  hand  she  gan  it  write. 
And  sent  it  to  her  Theban  knight  Arcite. 


THB  COMPLAINT  OP   ANNELIDA   TO 
FALSE  ARCITB. 


^  So  thurled  with  the  point  of  remembraunce, 

Theswerde  of  8orowe,whette  with  false  pleasaonoe. 

Mine  herte  bare  of  blisse,  and  bUusk  of  hew 

That  turned  is  to  quaking  all  my  daunce. 

My  sewerty  is  a  waped  countenaunoe. 

Sens  it  avayleth  nought  to  ben  trew  : 

For  who  so  trew  is,  it  shall  her  rew, 

That  serveth  love,  and  doth  her  observaunce 

Alway  to  one,  and  chauugeth  for  no  new. 

^  I  wote  my  selfe  as  well  as  any  wight, 
For  I  loved  one,  with  all  mine  herte  and  might 
Hore  than  my  self  an  hundred  thousand  sith, 
And  called  him  my  hertes  life,  my  knight^ 
And  was  all  his,  as  ferre  as  it  was  right. 
And  whan  that  he  was  glad,  than  was  I  blithe. 
And  his  disease  was  my  death  as  swithe, 
And  he  ayen,  his  trouth  hath  me  plight. 
For  evermore  hys  lady  me  to  kithe. 

^  Now  is  he  false  alas,  and  causeles. 
And  of  my  wo  he  is  so  routhles. 
That  with  a  worde  him  list  not  ones  daine. 
To  bring  ayen  my  sorowfull  herte  in  pees. 
For  he  is  caught  up  in  another  lees  ; 
Right  as  him  list,  he  laugheth  at  mv  paine. 
And  I  ne  can  mine  herte  not  restrame 
For  to  lore  him  yet  alway  nevertheles. 
And  of  all  this  I  n'ot  to  whom  to  plaine. 

"  And  should  I  plaine,  alas,  the  hard  stounde, 
Unto  my  foe,  that  yave  mine  herte  a  wounde. 
And  yet  desireth  that  mine  harme  be  more. 
Now  certes  ferther  woll  I  never  found. 
None  other  heipe,  my  sores  for  to  sound. 
My  desteny  hath  shaped  so  full  yore, 
I  woll  none  other  medicine  ne  lore, 
I  woll  ben  aye  there  I  was  ones  bound. 
That  I  have  said,  be  said  for  evermore. 

^  Alas,  where  is  become  your  gentilnesse. 
Your  words  full  of  pleasaunce  and  humblenesse, 
Your  obeervaunce  in  so  lowe  manere. 
Your  awayting,  and  your  besinesse. 
On  me  that  ye  called  your  maiatresse, 
Your  soveraine  lady  in  this  worlde  here  t 
Alas,  is  there  neyther  worde  ne  chere. 
Ye  vouchsafe  upon  mine  hevinesse  t 
Alas,  your  love,  I  buy  it  all  to  dere. 

"  Now  certes  swete,  though  that  ye 

Thus  causelesse  the  cause  be. 

Of  my  deedly  adversite, 

Your  manly  reason  ought  it  to  respite, 

To  slee  your  frende,  and  namely  me, 

That  never  yet  in  no  degre 

Offended  you,  as  wisely  he 

That  all  wote,  of  wo  my  soule  quite. 


**  But  for  I  was  so  plavne,  Ardte^ 
In  all  my  workes  much  and  lite. 
And  was  so  besie  you  to  delite, 
Myne  honour  save,  meke,  kinde,  and  fre, 
Tnerefore  ye  put  in  me  this  wite : 
Alas,  ye  retche  not  a  mite. 
Though  that  the  swerde  of  sorow  bite 
My  wofull  herte,  through  your  cruelty. 

**  My  sweet  foe,  why  do  ye  so  for  shame, 
And  thinke  ye  that  furthered  be  your  name. 
To  love  a  newe,  and  ben  ontrew  aye. 
And  put  you  in  slander  now  and  blame. 
And  do  to  me  adversitie  and  grame, 
That  love  you  most,  Ood  thou  wost,  alwaye  ? 
Yet  tume  ayen,  and  yet  be  playne  some  daye. 
And  than  i^Lall  this  that  now  is  mis,  ben  ganw^ 
And  all  foryeve,  while  I  lyve  may. 

<'  Lo,  herte  myne,  al  this  Is  for  to  saine> 
As  whether  shall  I  pray  or  els  plaine. 
Which  is  the  way  to  done  you  to  be  trewe  t 
For  either  mote  I  have  you  in  my  chaine. 
Or  with  the  deth  ye  mote  depart  us  twaine. 
There  bethe  none  other  meane  wayes  new. 
For  Grod  so  wisely  on  my  soule  rewe. 
As  verily  ye  slaine  me  with  the  paine. 
That  mowe  ye  see  unfained  on  mine  hewe. 

^  For  thus  ferforth  have  I  my  deth  sought. 
My  selfe  I  murder  with  my  privie  thought* 
For  sorow  and  routh  of  your  unkindnesse, 
I  wepe,  I  waile,  I  fast,  ^1  helpeth  naught, 
I  voide  joy  that  is  to  speake  of  aught, 
I  voide  company,  I  file  gladnesse  ; 
Who  may  avaunt  her  better  of  hevinesse. 
Than  1 1  and  to  this  plite  have  ye  me  brought, 
Without  gilte,  me  needeth  no  witnease. 

^  And  should  I  pray,  and  weiven  womanhede. 

Nay  rather  death,  tluin  do  so  foule  a  dede. 

And  aske  mercy  and  gUtlesse,  what  node  I 

And  if  I  plaine  what  life  I  lede. 

You  recketh  not,  that  know  I  out  of  drede. 

And  if  I  unto  you  mine  othes  bede 

For  mine  excuse,  a  scome  shall  be  my  mede. 

Your  chere  floureth,  but  it  woll  not  aede. 

Full  long  agon  I  might  have  taken  hede. 

**  For  though  I  had  you  to  morow  agayne^ 

I  might  as  well  hold  Aprill  from  raine^ 

As  holde  you  to  maken  stedfast. 

Almighty  Qod,  of  trouth  the  soverain. 

Where  is  that  trouth  of  man,  who  haUi  it  alaya  I 

She  that  hem  loveth,  shall  hem  find  as  fitf t. 

As  in  a  tempest  is  a  rotten  mast ; 

Is  that  a  tame  beest,  that  is  aye  fayne 

To  renne  away,  whan  he  is  lest  agaat  t 

**  Now  mercy  sweete,  if  I  missay. 

Have  I  aught  said  out  of  the  way, 

I  n'ot,  my  witte  is  all  away, 

I  fare  as  doth  the  songe  of  chaniepleiire. 

For  now  I  plaine,  and  now  I  play, 

I  am  so  mased  tlutt  I  dey, 

Arcite  hath  borne  away  the  key 

Of  all  my  world,  and  my  good  aveoturew 

**  For  in  this  world  there  is  no  creatun^ 
Walking  in  more  discomfiture. 
Than  I,  ne  more  sorowe  endure. 
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For  if  I  sleepe  a  furlonge  way  or  tway, 

Than  thinketh  me  that  your  figure 

Before  me  staot  clad  in  asure, 

£fte  to  profre  a  newe  assure. 

For  to  ben  tiewe,  and  mercy  me  to  pray. 

*  The  long  night,  this  wonder  sight  vdrie. 
That  on  the  day  for  such  affray  I  die. 
And  of  all  this  right  naught  ywis  ye  retche, 
Ne  nerermore  mme  eyen  two  ben  drye, 
And  to  yoor  ronth,  and  to  your  trouth  I  crie  ; 
But  well  away,  to  ferre  been  they  to  fetch  1 
Thus  holdeth  me  my  desteny  a  wretch, 
But  me  to  rede  out  of  this  drede  or  gie, 
Ne  may  my  wit  (so  weake  is  it)  not  stretch. 

^  Than  end  I  thus,  sith  I  may  do  no  more, 
I  yeve  it  op  for  now  and  evermore, 


For  I  shall  never  efte  putten  in  balaunce 
My  sikemesse,  ne  leme  of  love  the  lore, 
But  as  the  swan,  I  have  herde  say  fiili  yore, 
Ayenst  his  deth  woll  sing  in  his  penaunce, 
So  sing  I  here  the  destinie  and  chaunc^ 
How  that  Arcite,  Annelida  so  sore 
Hath  thrilled  with  the  point  of  remembraunce.** 

Whan  that  Annelida  this  wofull  queene. 
Hath  of  her  hand  written  in  this  wise, 
With  face  deed,  betwixt  pale  and  greene. 
She  fell  a  swoune,  and  sithe  she  gan  to  rise, 
And  unto  Mars  avoweth  sacrifise 
Within  the  temple,  with  a  sorowful  chore, 
That  shapen  was,  as  ye  may  plainly  here. 
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Turn  lyfe  so  short,  the  craft  so  long  to  leme, 
Th'assay  so  hard,  so  sharpe  the  conquering, 
The  dr^dfttl  joy  alway  that  flit  so  yemef 
All  this  mean  I  by  Love,  that  my  feeling 
AstMueth  with  his  wonderful  werkyng. 
So  sore  ywis,  that  whan  I  on  him  think. 
Naught  wete  1  wel,  whether  I  flete  or  sink. 

For  all  be  that  I  know  not  Love  in  dede, 
Ne  wot  how  that  he  quiteth  folke  hir  hire^ 
Yet  happeth  me  full  oft  in  bookes  rede 
Of  his  myrades,  and  of  his  cruell  ire. 
There  rede  I  well,  he  woll  be  lorde  and  sire  : 
I  dare  not  say  his  strokes  be  sore. 
But  Ctod  save  such  a  lorde,  I  can  no  more. 

Of  mage,  what  for  lust  and  what  for  lore, 

On  bookes  rede  I  of ,  as  I  you  told, 

Bnt  wherfore  speake  I  all  this  I  naught  yore 

Agon,  it  happed  me  to  behold 

Upon  a  booke  was  y  written  with  letters  old. 

And  thereupon  a  certain  thing  to  leme. 

The  long  day  full  fast  I  radde  and  yeme. 

For  out  of  the  old  fieldes,  as  men  saithe, 
Cometh  al  this  new  come  fro  yere  to  yere. 
And  out  of  old  bookes,  in  good  faithe, 
Cometh  all  this  new  science  that  men  lore. 
Bat  now  to  purpose,  as  of  this  mattere. 
To  rede  forth  it  gan  me  so  delite. 
Thai  all  that  day  me  thought  it  but  a  lite. 

This  booke  of  which  I  make  mencion. 
Entitled  was  right  thus,  as  I  shall  tell, 
Tullios  of  the  mreame  of  Scipion : 
Chapiters  seven  it  had,  of  Heaven  and  Hell, 
And  Earth,  and  soules  that  therein  dwell, 
Of  which  as  shortly  as  I  can  it  treats, 
Of  his  sentence  I  woU  you  saine  the  greats. 


First  telleth  it,  whan  Scipion  was  come 
In  Affricke,  how  he  meteth  Massinisse, 
That  him  for  joy,  in  armes  hath  ynome. 
Than  telleth  he  hir  speach  and  all  the  bliase. 
That  was  betwixt  hem  til  the  day  gan  misse. 
And  how  his  anncester  Affrikan  so  dere. 
Gran  in  his  slope  that  night  til  him  appere. 

Than  telleth  it,  that  from  a  sterrie  place. 
How  Affrikan  hath  him  Cartage  shewed^ 
And  warned  him  before  of  all  his  grace. 
And  said  him,  what  man  lered  eyther  lewde, 
That  loveth  common  profile  well  ithewde^ 
He  should  into  a  blissful!  place  wend. 
There  as  the  joy  is  without  any  end. 

Than  asked  he,  if  folke  that  here  been  dede 
Have  life,  and  dwelling  in  another  place  ! 

Ajid  Affrikan  said  Ye,  without  any  drede, 
And  how  our  present  lives  space 
Ment  but  a  maner  death,  what  way  we  trace^ 
And  rightfull  folke,  shuU  gon  after  they  die 
To  Heaven,  and  shewed  him  the  Gralaxie. 

Than  shewed  he  him  the  little  earth  that  here 
To  regard  of  the  Heavens  quantite. 
And  after  shewed  be  hyra  the  nine  speris, 
And  after  that  the  melodic  heard  he. 
That  commeth  of  thiike  speres  thrise  three, 
That  Welles  of  musicke  been  and  melodic 
In  this  world  here,  and  cause  of  armonie. 

Than  said  he  him,  sens  Earth  was  so  lite. 
And  full  of  tourment,  and  of  harde  grace. 
That  he  ne  should  him  in  this  world  delite  t 
Than  told  he  him,  in  certain  yeres  space, 
That  every  sterre  should  come  into  bis  place, 
There  it  was  first,  and  all  should  out  of  min^ 
Tliat  in  this  world  i»  done  of  all  mankind. 
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Than  prayed  him  Scipion,  to  tell  him  all 
The  way  to  conic  into  that  Heaven  bliase. 
And  he  said  :  '*  First  know  thy  selfe  immortal), 
And  loke  aie  besely  that  thoa  wei*che  and  wisse 
To  common  proiite,  and  thou  shalt  not  misse 
To  come  swiftly  unto  that  place  dere. 
That  full  of  bliase  is,  and  of  soules  clere. 

**  And  breakers  of  the  law,  soth  to  saine, 
And  likerous  folke,  after  that  they  been  dede,  * 
Shall  whirle  about  the  world  alwuy  in  paine 
Till  many  a  world  be  passed  out  of  drede, 
And  than,  foryeven  all  hir  wicked  dede. 
Than  shullen  they  come  to  that  blisfull  place^ 
To  which  to  oomen,  God  send  thee  grace." 

The  day  gan  failen,  and  the  darke  night 
That  reveth  beastes  from  hir  businesse, 
Beraft  me  my  booke  for  lacke  of  light, 
And  to  my  bedde  I  gan  me  for  to  dresse, 
Fulfilled  of  thought  and  b'esie  heaviuesse. 
For  both  I  had  thyng,  which  that  I  n'old. 
And  eke  I  ne  had  that  thing  that  I  wold. 

But  finally  my  spirite  at  last, 
Forweary  of  my  labour  all  that  day, 
Tooke  rest,  that  made  me  to  slepe  fast. 
And  in  my  sleepe  I  mette,  as  that  I  say, 
How  Afirikan,  right  in  the  selfe  aray 
That  Scipion  him  saw,  before  that  tide, 
Was  come,  and  stode  right  at  my  beds  side. 

The  wearie  hunter  sleeping  in  his  bedde. 

The  wood  ayen  his  mind  goeth  anone. 

The  judge  dremeth  how  his  plees  be  spedde, 

The  carter  dremeth  how  his  cartes  gone. 

The  rich  of  gold,  the  knight  fights  with  his  fone, 

The  sicke  mette  he  drinketh  of  the  tonne. 

The  lover  mette  he  hath  his  lady  wonne. 

Can  I  not  saine,  if  that  the  cause  were 

For  I  had  radde  of  Aifrikan  befome. 

That  made  me  to  mete  that  he  stood  there. 

But  thus  said  he  :  <<  Thou  hast  thee  so  well  borne 

In  looking  of  mine  old  booke  all  to  tome. 

Of  which  Macrobie  raught  not  a  lite. 

That  some  dele  of  thy  labour  would  I  quite.*' 

Citherea,  thou  blisful  lady  swete. 

That  with  thy  fire  brond  dauntest  whan  thee  lest. 

That  madest  me  this  sweven  for  to  mete. 

Be  thou  my  helpe  in  this,  for  thou  maist  best. 

As  wisely  as  I  seigh  the  north  northwest, 

Whan  I  began  my  sweven  for  to  write. 

So  yeve  me  might  to  rime  it  and  endite. 

This  foresaid  Affrikan  me  hent  anone, 

And  forthwith  him  to  a  gate  brought. 

Right  of  a  parke,  walled  with  grene  stone. 

And  over  the  gate,  with  letters  large  ywrought. 

There  were  verse  ywritten  as  me  thought 

On  either  halfe,  of  full  great  difference. 

Of  which  I  shall  you  say  the  playne  sentence  ; 

**  Through  me  men  gon  into  the  blisful  place 
Of  hertes  heale  and  dedly  woundes  cure. 
Through  me  men  gon  into  the  well  of  grace. 
There  grene  and  lusty  May  shall  ever  endure. 
This  is  the  way  to  all  good  aventure. 
Be  i^lad  thou  i-esder,  and  thy  Morow  offcast. 
All  open  am  I,  pasae  in  aud  spede  thee  fiuit.'' 


<< Through  me  men  gon**  (than  spake  the  other  sid«) 
**  Unto  the  mortall  strokes  of  the  speare. 
Of  which  Disdaine  and  Danger  is  the  gide  ; 
There  never  tree  shall  fruit  ne  leaves  bears. 
This  streme  you  ledeth  to  the  sorowful  were, 
There  as  the  fish  in  pryson  is  all  dry,  ! 

The  eschewing  is  onely  the  remedy."  i 

These  verses  of  gold  and  asure  ywritten  weare^ 

Of  which  I  gan  astonied  to  behold. 

For  with  that  one  encreased  all  my  feare^ 

Aud  with  that  other  gan  my  herte  to  bolde^ 

That  one  me  hette,  that  other  did  me  eolde^ 

No  wit  had  I  for  errour  for  to  chese. 

To  enter  or  flie,  or  me  to  save  or  lese. 

Right  as  betwene  adamants  two^ 

Of  even  weight,  a  peece  of  yron  set 

Ne  hath  no  might  to  move  ne  to  ne  fro. 

For  what  that  one  may  hale  that  other  let,  i 

So  fared  I,  that  I  n*ist  where  me  was  bet 

To  entre  or  leave,  till  Affrikan  my  gide. 

Me  hent  and  shove  in  at  the  gates  wide. 

And  said,  <*  It  standeth  written  in  thy  face. 
Thine  errour,  though  thou  tell  it  not  me. 
But  dread  thee  not  to  come  into  this  place. 
For  this  writing  is  nothing  meant  by  thee, 
Ne  by  none,  but  he  Love's  servaunt  bee. 
For  thou  of  love  hast  lost  thy  tast  of  gesse^ 
As  sicke  men  hath,  of  swete  and  bitternesses 

**  But  nathelee,  although  thon  be  dull,  • 

That  thou  canst  not  doe,  yet  mayst  thoa  se^ 
For  many  a  man  that  may  not  stand  a  pull, 
Yet  liketh  it  him  at  the  wrestlyng  for  to  lie. 
And  demeth  yet,  whether  he  doe  bet,  or  he. 
And  if  thou  haddest  connyng  for  t*endite, 
I  shall  thee  shew  matter  of  to  write." 

And  with  that  my  hand. in  his  he  toke  anon. 
Of  which  I  comfort  caught,  and  went  in  fast. 
But  Lord  so  I  was  glad,  and  well  begon. 
For  over  all,  where  I  mine  eyen  cast. 
Were  trees  clad  with  leaves,  that  aie  shal  last 
Ecbe  in  his  kind,  with  colour  fresh  and  greoe. 
As  emeraude,  that  joy  it  was  to  sene. 

The  bilder  oke,  and  eke  the  hardy  aashe. 
The  piller  elme,  the  coffre  unto  caraine. 
The  boxe  pipe  tree,  holme  to  whippee  laahe, 
The  sailing  firre,  the  cipres  death  to  plaine. 
The  shooter  ewe,  the  aspe  for  shaftes  plaine. 
The  olive  of  peace,  and  eke  the  dronken  vine^ 
The  victor  palm^  tlie  laurer  too  divine. 

A  gardein  saw  I  fnll  of  blosomed  bowis. 
Upon  a  river  in  a  grene  mede. 
There  as  sweetnesse  evermore  inoagfa  is, 
With  floures  white,  blewe,  yelowe,  and  rede^ 
And  cold  welle  streames,  nothing  dede. 
That  swomroen  full  of  smale  fishes  light, 
With  finnes  rede,  and  scales  silver  bright. 

On  every  bough  the  birdes  heard  I  sing. 

With  voice  of  angell  in  hir  armonie. 

That  busied  hem  hir  birdes  forth  to  brin^ 

The  little  pretty  conies  to  hir  play  gan  hk^ 

And  further  all  about  I  gan  espie 

The  dredeful  roe,  the  buck,  tlie  nart,  and  faiii^ 

Squirrels,  and  beastes  small  of  gentle  kind. 
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Of  iDBtrnments  of  stringes  in  nccorde 
Heard  I  bo  play  a  ravishing  Bwetneaae, 
That  God,  that  maker  is  of  all  and  Lorde, 
Ke  heard  noTer  better,  as  I  gesae. 
Therewith  a  wind,  unneth  it  might  be  lease, 
Made  in  the  leaves  grene  a  noise  soft 
Accordant  to  the  foules  song  on  loft. 

The  aire  of  the  place  so  attempre  was, 
That  never  was  ther  erevance  of  hot  ne  cold, 
There  was  eke  every  noisome  spice  and  gras, 
Ne  no  man  may  there  waxe  sicke  ne  old. 
Yet  was  there  more  joy  o  thousand  fold, 
Than  I  can  tell  or  ever  could  or  might, 
There  is  ever  elere  day,  and  never  night. 

Under  a  tree  beside  a  well  I  sey 

Capide,  our  lorde,  his  arrowes  forge  and  file^ 

And  at  his  feete  his  bowe  already  lay, 

And  well  his  doughter  tempred  all  the  while 

The  heddes  in  the  well,  with  her  wile 

She  couched  hem  after,  as  they  should  serve 

Some  to  slee,  and  some  to  wound  and  carve. 

Tho  was  I  ware  of  Pleasaunce  anon  right, 
And  of  Array,  Lust,  Beauty,  and  Curtesie, 
And  of  the  Craft,  that  can  and  hath  the  might 
To  don  by  force  a  wight  to  don  folie  : 
Disfigured  was  she,  I  will  not  lie, 
And  by  himselfe,  under  an  oke  I  gesse, 
Sawe  I  Delite,  that  stood  with  Gentlenesse. 

Than  saw  I  Beauty,  with  a  nice  attire. 
And  Youth,  full  of  game  and  jolitee, 
Foole-hardinease,  Flatterie,  and  Desire, 
Messagerie,  Mode,  and  other  three, 
Hir  names  shall  not  here  be  told  for  me  ; 
And  upon  pillers  great  of  jasper  long, 
I  sawe  a  temple  of  brasse  yfounded  strong. 

And  about  the  temple  daunced  alway 
Women  inow,  of  which  some  there  were 
Faire  of  hemself,  and  some  of  hem  were  gay, 
In  kirtils  all  disheveled  went  they  there. 
That  was  their  office  ever,  fro  yere  to  yere ; 
And  on  the  temple,  saw  I  white  and  faire, 
Of  doves  sitting  pany  a  thousand  paire. 

And  before  the  temple  doore  full  soberly. 
Dame  Peace  sat,  a  curtaine  in  her  honde. 
And  her  beside  wonder  discretly, 
Dame  Pacienoe,  sitting  there  I  fonde. 
With  face  pale,  upon  an  hill  of  sonde, 
And  alther  next,  within  and  without, 
Behest  and  Arte,  and  of  her  folke  a  rout. 

Within  the  temple,  of  sighes  bote  as  fire, 
I  heard  a  swough  that  gan  about  ren. 
Which  sighes  were  engendred  with  desire, 
That  made  every  herte  for  to  bren 
Of  newe  flambe,  and  well  espied  I  then. 
That  all  the  cause  of  sorowes  that  they  drie 
Come  of  the  bitter  goddess  Jalousie. 

The  god  Priapns  saw  I  as  I  went 
Within  the  temple,  in  soverain  place  stond. 
In  such  array,  as  whan  the  asse  him  shent 
With  crie  by  night,  and  with  sceptre  in  honde  ; 
Full  busilie  men  gan  assay  and  fonde, 
Upon  his  hedde  to  set  of  sondrie  hewe, 
Gariandea  full  of  freshe  floures  newe. 


And  in  a  privie  comer,  in  disport 
Found  I  Venus,  and  her  porter  Richesse, 
That  was  full  noble  and  nautein.  of  her  port ; 
Darke  was  that  place,  but  after  lightnesse 
I  sawe  a  lite,  unnethes  it  might  be  lesse. 
And  on  a  bed  of  golde  she  lay  to  rest, 
Till  that  the  bote  Sonne  gan  to  west. 

Her  gilte  heeres  with  a  gold  threde 
Ybound  were,  nntressed  as  she  lay. 
And  naked  from  the  brest  unto  the  hede, 
Men  might  her  see,  and  sothly  for  to  sale. 
The  remnaunt,  covered  well  to  my  paie, 
Right  with  a  little  kerchefe  of  Valence, 
There  was  no  thicker  clothe  of  defence. 

The  pUoe  gave  a  thousand  savours  soote^ 
And  Bacchus  god  of  wine  sate  her  beside, 
And  Ceres  next,  that  do^th  of  hunger  bootey 
And  as  I  said,  amiddes  lay  Cupide, 
To  whom  on  knees,  the  yonge  folkes  cride. 
To  be  their  helpe,  but  thus  I  let  her  lie. 
And  farther  in  her  temple  I  gan  espie. 

That  in  dispite  of  Diane  the  chaste, 

Full  many  a  bowe  ybroke  hing  on  the  wall. 

Of  maidens,  such  as  gone  hir  times  waste 

In  her  service  :  and  painted  over  all. 

Of  many  a  storie,  of  which  I  touch  shall 

A  fewe,  as  of  Calixte,  and  Athalant, 

And  many  a  maid,  of  which  the  name  I  want. 

Semyramus,  Candace,  and  Hercules, 
Biblis,  Dido,  Tisbe,  and  Piramus, 
Tristram,  Isoude,  Paris,  and  Achilles, 
Helaine,  Cleopatre,  and  Troilus, 
Sylla,  and  eke  the  mother  of  Romulus, 
All  these  were  paynted  on  that  other  side, 
And  all  hir  love,  and  in  what  plite  they  dide. 

Whan  I  was  common  ayen  into  the  place 
That  I  of  spake,  that  was  so  soote  and  grene. 
Forth  walked  I  tho,  my  selven  to  solace, 
Tho  was  I  ware,  where  there  sate  a  queue. 
That  as  of  light  the  sommer  Sunne  shene 
Passeth  the  sterre,  right  so  over  mesure. 
She  fairer  was  than  any  creature. 

And  in  a  launde,  upon  an  hill  of  floures, 
Was  set  this  noble  goddesse  Nature, 
Of  branches  were  her  halles  and  her  boures 
Ywrought,  after  her  craft  and  her  mesure, 
Ne  there  n'as  foul  that  cometh  of  engendrure, 
That  there  ne  were  prest  in  her  presence, 
To  take  hir  dome  and  yeve  hir  audience. 

For  tliis  was  on  sainet  Valentines  day, 
Whan  every  foule  cometh  to  chese  hir  make. 
Of  every  kind  that  men  thinke  may. 
And  tliat  so  huge  a  noise  gan  they  make. 
That  earth,  sea,  and  tree,  and  every  lake, 
So  full  was,  that  unneth  there  was  space 
For  me  to  stand,  so  full  was  all  the  place. 

And  right  as  Alain,  in  the  Plaint  of  Kinde, 
Deviseth  Nature  of  such  araie  and  face. 
In  snche  aray  men  might  her  there  finde. 
This  noble  empresse  full  of  all  grace. 
Bad  every  foule  take  hir  owne  place. 
As  they  were  wont  alway,  fro  yere  to  yere. 
On  sainet  Valentines  doy,  standcn  there. 
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That  is  to  aay,  the  foules  of  ravine 

Were  highest  set,  and  than  the  foules  smale, 

That  eaten  as  that  nature  would  encline, 

As  worme  or  thing,  of  which  I  tell  no  tale, 

But  water  foule  sat  lowest  in  the  dale. 

And  foules  that  liveth  by  seed  sat  on  the  grene, 

And  that  so  many,  that  wonder  was  to  sene. 

There  might  men  the  royall  egle  find, 

That  with  his  sharpe  looke  perseth  the  Son, 

And  other  egles  of  a  lower  kind, 

Of  which  that  clerkes  well  devisen  con  ; 

There  was  the  tyrant  with  his  fathers  don, 

And  grene,  I  mean  the  goshauke  that  doth  pine 

To  burdes,  for  his  outi-agious  ravine. 

The  gentle  faucon,  that  with  his  fete  distreineth 
The  kings  hand,  the  hardy  sperhauke  eke, 
The  quailes  foe,  the  merlipn  that  peineth 
Himself  full  oft  the  larke  for  to  seke, 
There  was  the  dove,  with  her  eyen  meke, 
The  jelous  swan,  ayenst  his  deth  that  singeth. 
The  oul  eke,  that  of  deth  the  bode  bringeth. 

The  crane,  the  geaunt,  with  his  trompes  soune, 
The  thief  the  chough,  and  the  chattring  pie, 
The  scorning  jaye,  the  eles  foe  the  heroune, 
The  false  lapwing,  full  of  trecherie. 
The  stare,  that  the  counaaile  can  bewrie, 
The  tame  ruddocke,  and  the  coward  kite, 
The  cocke,  that  horiloge  is  of  thorpes  lite. 

The  sparowe  Tenus'  son,  and  the  nightingale 
That  clepeth  forth  the  fresh  leaves  new, 
The  swalowe,  murdrer  of  the  bees  smale 
That  roaken  honie  of  floures  fresh  of  hew, 
The  wedded  turtell,  with  his  herte  true, 
The  pecocke,  with  his  angel  fethers  bright^ 
The  fesaont,  scomer  of  the  cocke  by  night 

The  waker  gose,  the  cnckowe  ever  unkind. 

The  popmgey,  full  of  delicasy. 

The  drake,  stroier  of  his  owne  kind. 

The  storke^  wreker  of  aduoutry. 

The  bote  cormeraunt,  ful  of  elotony, 

The  ravin  and  the  crowe,  with  her  voice  of  care. 

The  throstell  olde,  and  the  frostie  feldefare. 

What  should  I  say  1  of  foules  of  every  kind. 
That  in  this  world  have  fethers  and  stature, 
Men  mieht  in  that  place  assembled  find, 
Before  that  noble  goddess  of  Nature, 
And  eche  of  them  did  his  busie  cure, 
Benignely  to  chese,  or  for  to  take 
By  her  aocorde,  his  formell  or  his  make. 

But  to  the  point :  Nature  held  on  her  bond, 
A  formell  egle,  of  shape  the  gentillest. 
That  ever  she  among  her  workes  fond. 
The  most  benigne^  and  eke  the  goodliest, 
In  her  was  every  vertne,  at  his  rest 
So  farforth,  that  Nature  her  selfe  had  blisse. 
To  looke  on  her,  and  oft  her  beeke  to  kisse. 

Nature,  the  vicar  of  the  almightie  Lord, 
That  bote,  colde,  lievie,  light,  moist,  and  drie. 
Hath  knit,  by  even  numfa^r  of  accord. 
In  easie  voice,  began  to  speake  and  say, 
^  Foules,  take  heed  of  my  sentence  I  pray, 
And  for  your  own  ease,  in  furdring  of  your  need, 
As  fast  as  I  may  speak,  I  will  mo  speed. 


<*  Ye  knowe  wel,  how  on  Saint  Valentines  day. 
By  my  statute,  and  through  my  govemanoe. 
Ye  do  chese  your  makes,  and  after  flie  away 
With  hem,  as  I  pricke  you  with  pleasannceiy 
But  nathelesse,  as  by  rightful!  ordinaunce. 
May  I  not  let,  for  all  this  world  to  win. 
But  he  that  most  worthiest  is  shall  begin* 

^'  The  tercell  egle,  as  ye  know  full  wele. 

The  foule  royall,  above  vou  all  in  degre. 

The  wise  and  worthie.  the  secret  true  as  stele^ 

The  which  I  have  formed,  as  ye  may  see. 

In  every  parte  as  it  best  liketh  mee. 

It  nedeth  not  his  shape  you  to  devise. 

He  shall  first  chese,  and  spoken  in  his  gise. 

^  And  after  him,  by  order  shall  ye  cfaese^ 
After  your  kind,  everiche  as  you  liketh. 
And  as  your  hap  is,  shall  ye  win  or  lese. 
But  which  of  you  that  love  most  entriketh, 
God  sonde  him  her  that  sorest  for  him  stketh  :'* 
And  therewithall,  the  teroell  gan  she  call. 
And  said,  *^  lAy  sonne,  the  choise  is  to  thee  lalL 

«  But  nathelesse,  in  this  oondidon 

Must  be  the  choice  of  everiche  that  Is  here. 

That  she  agree  to  his  election, 

Who  so  he  be,  that  should  been  her  fere. 

This  is  our  usage  alway,  fro  yere  to  yere. 

And  who  so  may  at  this  time  have  his  graee. 

In  blisfull  time  he  came  into  this  place.** 

With  bed  enclined,  and  with  fill  hnmble  diere. 
This  loial  tercel!  spake,  and  taried  nought, 
**  Unto  my  soveraine  Udy,  and  not  my  fere, 
I  chose  and  chese,  with  will,  herte,  and  thought, 
The  formell  on  your  hand,  so  wel  ywrought. 
Whose  I  am  all,  and  ever  will  her  serve. 
Doe  what  her  luste,  to  doe  me  live  or  sterve. 

^  Besechyng  her  of  mercy,  and  of  grace. 

As  she  that  is  my  ladie  soveraine, 

Or  let  me  die  here  present  in  this  plaoe. 

For  certee  long  may  I  not  live  in  paine. 

For  in  my  herte  is  oorven  every  vaine^ 

Having  regard  onely  to  my  trouth. 

My  dere  herte^  have  on  my  wo  some  ronth. 

^  And  if  I  be  found  to  her  untrue, 
Disobeisaunt,  or  wilfull  neeligent, 
Avauntour,  or  in  prooesse  love  a  newe» 
I  pray  to  you  this  be  my  judgement. 
That  with  these  foules  I  be  all  to  rent. 
That  ilke  day  that  she  me  ever  find 
To  her  untrue,  or  in  my  gilte  unkind. 

^  And  sith  that  none  loveth  her  so  veQ  as  I, 
Although  she  never  of  love  me  behet. 
Than  ought  she  be  mine  through  her  mercy. 
For  other  bonde  can  I  none  on  her  knet: 
For  wele  nor  wo  never  shall  I  let 
To  serve  her,  how  fiurre  so  that  she  wende^ 
Say  what  you  list^  my  tale  is  at  an  ende." 

Right  as  the  fresh  redde  rose  newe 
Against  the  sommer  Sunne  coloured  is. 
Right  so  for  shame  all  waxen  gan  the  hew 
Of  this  formell,  whan  she  heai^  all  this. 
Neither  she  answerde  well,  ne  said  amis, 
'  So  sore  abashed  was  she,  till  that  Nature 
,  Said,  **  Doughter  drede  yon  cot,  I  yon 
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Another  tercell  egle  spake  anon, 
Of  lower  kind,  and  said,  "  That  should  not  be^ 
1  lore  her  better  than  ye  doe,  by  saint  John, 
Or  at  the  least,  I  love  her  as  well  ss  ye. 
And  longer  have  served  her  in  my  degree, 
i  And  if  she  should  have  loved  for  long  loving^ 
'  To  me  alone  had  be  the  guerdoning. 

"  I  dare  eke  say,  if  she  me  finde  false^ 
Unkmd  jangler,  or  rebell  in  any  wise^ 
Or  jelous,  doe  me  hang  by  the  halse, 
And  bat  I  beare  me  in  her  serrise 
As  well  as  my  wit  can  me  suffise, 
I   Fro  point  to  point,  her  honour  for  to  save. 
Take  she  my  life,  and  all  the  good  I  haye." 

The  third  teroell  egle  answerde  tho, 
"  Now  sirs,  ye  see  the  little  leaser  here. 
For  every  foule  crieth  out  to  be  ago 
Forth  with  his  make,  or  with  his  lady  dere  s 
And  dee  Nature  her  self  ne  will  not  nere 
For  tarying  her,  not  half  that  I  would  sey, 
And  but  I  speake,  I  must  for  sorrow  dey. 

"Of  long  servioe  avaunt  I  me  nothing. 
But  as  possible  is  me  to  die  to  day 
For  wo,  as  he  that  hath  be  languishing 
This  twenty  winter,  and  wel  it  happen  may, 
A  man  may  serve  better,  and  more  to  pay. 
In  half  a  year,  although  it  were  no  more. 
Than  some  man  doth  that  hath  served  full  yore. 

'^  I  ne  say  not  thb  by  me,  for  I  ne  can 

Do  no  service  that  may  my  lady  please, 

But  I  dare  say  I  am  her  trewest  man. 

As  to  my  dome,  and  fainest  wolde  her  please : 

At  short  wordes,  till  that  death  me  cease, 

I  will  be  hers,  whether  I  wake  or  winke. 

And  trewe  in  all  that  herte  may  bothinke.** 


j  Of  al  mv  life,  sith  that  day  I  was  borne, 
So  gentle  plee  in  love  or  other  thing, 

'  Ne  herde  never  no  man  me  befome. 
Who  so  that  had  leiser  and  conning 

,   For  to  rehearse  their  chore,  and  their  speaking; 

I   Aud  firom  the  morrow  gan  this  spech  last. 
Till  downward  went  the  Sunne  wonder  fast. 

The  noyse  of  foules  for  to  be  deliverd. 
So  loude  rang,  **  Have  don  and  let  us  wend," 
t   That  well  weend  I,  the  wood  had  al  to  shiverd : 
**  Come  off,"  they  cryd,  **alas,  ye  will  us  shend. 
Whan  shal  your  cursed  pleding  have  an  end! 
How  should  a  judge  either  party  leve, 

,    For  ye  or  nay,  wiwout  any  prevel" 

I 

The  goos,  the  duck,  and  the  cnckowe  also. 

So  cried  "  Keke,  keke,  Cuckow,  Queke,  queke,  hie," 

Through  mine  eares  the  notse  went  tho. 

'    The  eooe  said  than  **  Al  this  n^is  worth  a  flie, 

I    But  I  can  shape  hereof  a  remedie, 
And  will  say  my  verdite,  faire  and  swithe, 

'    For  water  foule,  whoso  be  wroth  or  blithe.*' 

^  And  I  for  worm  foule,"  said  the  fole  cuckow, 

**  For  I  will  of  mine  own  authorite. 

For  common  spede,  take  on  me  the  chazge  now, 

j    For  to  deliver  us  it  is  great  charite." 

■  *  Ye  may  abide  a  while,  yet  perde," 
(Qnod  the  tnrtel)  « if  it  be  your  will, 
A  wi^t  may  speak,  it  were  as  good  be  still. 


"  I  am  a  sede  foule,  one  the  unworthiest, 
That  wote  I  well,  and  leest  of  conning, 
But  better  is  that  a  wights  tonge  rest. 
Than  entremete  him  ox  such  doing 
Of  which  he  neither  rede  can  nor  sing. 
And  who  so  it  doth,  full  foule  himself  acIoyeth| 
For  office  uncommitted  oft  annoyeth." 

Nature,  which  that  alway  had  an  eare 

To  murmure  of  the  lewdenesse  behind. 

With  faoond  voice  said,  <<  Hold  your  tongues  there 

And  I  shall  soope,  I  hope,  a  counsaile  find. 

You  for  to  deliver,  and  fro  this  noyae  unbind  : 

I  charge  of  every  flock  ye  shall  one  call. 

To  say  the  verdite  of  you  foules  alL*' 

Assented  were  to  this  conclusion, 

The  birdes  all :  and  foules  of  ravine 

Have  chosen  first  by  plaine  election. 

The  tercelet  of  the  faucon  to  define 

All  hir  sentence,  and  as  him  lust  to  termine, 

And  to  Nature  him  they  did  present. 

And  she  accepteth  him  with  glad  entent. 

The  tercelet  said  than  iu  this  manere, 
"  Full  hard  it  were  to  preve  it  by  reason, 
Who  loveth  best  this  gentle  formell  here. 
For  everich  hath  such  roplicatioun. 
That  by  skils  may  none  be  brought  adoun, 
I  cannot  see  that  arguments  availe. 
Than  seemeth  it  there  must  b^  battaile." 

^*  All  ready"  (quod  these  eagle  tercels  tho;) 

<'  Nay  sirs,"  (quod  he)  **  if  that  I  durst  it  say. 

Ye  do  me  wrong,  my  talo  is  not  ydo : 

For  su's,  taketh  nat  a  greefe  I  pray. 

It  may  not  be  as  ye  would,  in  this  way. 

Ours  {b  the  voice,  that  have  the  charge  in  han^ 

And  to  the  judges  dome  ye  must  stand. 

^  And,  therefore,  peace  I  say,  as  to  my  wit. 
Me  would  thinke,  how  that  the  worthiest 
Of  knighthood,  and  lengest  had  used  it. 
Most  of  estate,  of  blood  the  gentillest, 
Were  fitting  for  her,  if  that  her  lest. 
And  of  these  three,  she  wote  her  selfe  I  trow 
Which  that  he  be,  for  it  is  light  to  know." 

The  water  foules  have  their  heads  laid 
Togider,  and  of  short  avisement, 
Whan  everiche  had  this  verdite  said. 
They  said  soothly  all  by  one  assent. 
How  that  the  goes,  with  the  facond  gent. 
That  so  desireth  to  pronounce  our  nede, 
Shal  tel  her  tale,  and  praid  to  God  her  spede. 

And  for  these  water  foules  tho  began 
The  goose  to  speake,  and  in  her  cakehng 
She  said,  ^  Peace  now,  take  keep  every  man. 
And  herken  which  a  reason  I  shall  forth  bring 
My  witte  is  sharpe,  I  love  no  tarrying, 
I  say,  I  rede  him,  tho  he  were  my  brother, 
But  she  will  love  him,  let  him  love  {mother.* 

**  Lo,  here  a  parfite  reason  of  a  goose" 
(Quod  the  sperfaauke)  ''never  mote  she  the, 
Lo,  such  a  thing  it  is  to  have  a  tongue  lose  : 
Now  parde  foole,  yet  were  it  bettor  for  the 
Have  held  thy  peace  than  shewd  thy  nicete; 
It  Ueth  nat  in  bis  wit,  nor  in  his  will, 
But  sooth  is  said,  a  fole  cannot  be  still." 
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The  laughter  arose  of  gentill  foules  all, 
And  right  auone  the  seed  foales  choeen  had 
The  tartle  true,  and  gan  her  to  hem  call. 
And  prayed  her  to  say  the  sooth  sad 
Of  this  matter,  and  asked  what  she  rad  ! 
And  she  answerd,  that  plainly  her  entent 
She  would  shew,  and  soothly  what  she  ment. 

**  Nay,  God  forbede  a  lover  should  chaunge," 
The  turtle  said  (and  wex  for  shame  all  red) 
«  Though  that  his  lady  evermore  be  straunge, 
Yet  let  him  serve  her  alway,  till  be  be  deed. 
Forsooth,  I  praise  not  the  gooses  reed. 
For  tho  she  died,  I  would  none  other  make, 
I  wUl  be  hers,  tUl  that  the  death  me  take." 

**  Well  ybourded"  (quod  the  duck)  **hj  my  hat. 

That  men  should  love  alway  causelesso. 

Who  can  a  reason  find,  or  wit  in  that  I 

Daunoeth  he  merry  that  is  mirthlesse! 

Who  should  recke  of  that  is  retchlesse  t 

Ye  queke  yet,"  quod  the  duck,  ^  full  well  and  &ir, 

There  be  mo  sterres  in  the  skie  than  a  pair." 

"  Now  fie  churle,"  quod  the  gentle  teroelet, 

**  Out  of  the  dunghill  came  that  word  aright. 

Thou  canst  not  see  which  thing  is  well  bese^ 

Thou  farest  by  love  as  owles  do  by  light, 

The  day  hem  blindeth,  full  well  they  see  by  night, 

Thy  kind  is  of  so  low  wretchedness, 

That  what  love  is  Ihou  canst  not  see  nor  gess." 

Tho  gan  the  cuckow  put  him  forth  in  preace. 
For  foule  that  eateth  worme,  and  said  blive  : 
**  So  I,"  quod  he,  **  may  have  my  make  in  peace, 
I  retch  not  how  long  tliat  ye  strive, 
Let  ech  of  hem  be  soleine  all  hir  live, 
This  is  my  rede,  sens  they  may  nat  accord. 
This  short  lesson  needeth  not  record." 

**  Ye,  have  the  glutton  filde  his  paunch 

Than  are  we  well,"  said  the  emerlon, 

"  Thou  murdrer  of  the  heysugge  on  the  branneh 

That  brought  thee  forth,  thou  ruful  glutton. 

Live  thou  solein,  worroes  corruption, 

For  no  force  is  of  lack  of  thy  nature, 

Go,  leude  be  thou  while  the  world  may  dure." 

^  Now  peace,"  quod  Nature,  **  I  commaunde  here. 

For  1  have  heard  all  your  opinion, 

And  in  effect  yet  be  we  never  the  nere, 

But  finallv,  this  is  my  conclusion, 

That  she  her  selfe  shall  have  her  election 

Of  whom  her  list,  who  so  be  wrothe  or  blithe, 

Him  that  she  cheeetli,  he  shall  her  haveasswithe. 

**  For  sidi  it  may  not  here  discussed  be 
Who  loveth  her  best,  as  said  the  tercelet, 
Than  woll  I  done  this  favour  to  her,  that  she 
Shall  have  right  him  on  whom  her  herte  is  set. 
And  he  her,  that  his  herte  hath  on  her  knet ; 
This  judg«  I  Nature,  for  I  may  not  lie 
To  none  estate,  I  have  none  other  eye. 

**  But  as  for  counsaile  for  to  chuse  a  make, 
If  I  were  reason,  than  would  I 
Counsaile  you  the  royal  tercell  take. 
As  said  the  tercelet  full  skilfally. 
As  for  the  gentilleet  and  most  worthy. 
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Which  I  have  wroght  so  wel  to  my  pi 
That  to  you  it  ought  ben  a  sufBaaonce.' 


With  dredeful  voice  that  formel  her  answerd, 
'*  My  rightful  lady,  goddess  of  Nature, 
Sooth  is,  that  I  am  ever  under  your  yerd. 
As  is  everich  other  creature, 
And  must  be  yours  while  my  life  may  dore^ 
And  thereforo  graunt  me  my  first  boone, 
And  mine  entent  you  woU  1  say  right  soone.** 


**  I  graunt  it  you,"  quod  she,  and  right 

This  formel  eagle  spake  in  this  degree  : 

"  Almighty  quene,  unto  this  year  be  done 

I  aske  respite  for  to  avisen  mee. 

And  after  that  to  have  my  choice  all  free. 

This  all  and  some  that  I  would  speak  and  ley, 

Ye  get  no  more,  although  you  do  me  dey. 

^  I  woll  not  serven  Venus  ne  Cupide, 
Forsooth  as  yet,  by  no  manor  way." 
"  Now  sens  it  may  none  other  ways  betide* 
(Quod  Nature)  **  here  is  no  more  to  say. 
Than  would  I  that  these  foules  were  away, 
Ech  with  his  make,  for  taryiiig  lenger  here^" 
And  said  hem  thus,  as  ye  shall  after  here. 

*'  To  you  speke  I,  ye  tercelets,"  (quod  Nature^ 
**  Beth  of  good  herte,  and  servetli  all  three, 
A  yeare  is  not  so  long  to  endure. 
And  ech  of  you  paine  him  in  his  degree, 
For  to  do  well,  for  God  wote  quit  is  she 
Fro  you  this  year,  what  after  so  befall. 
This  entremes  is  dressed  for  you  alL" 

And  whan  this  werk  brought  was  to  an  end, 
To  every  foule  Nature  yave  his  make. 
By  even  accord,  and  on  hir  way  they  wend. 
And  Lord  the  blisae  and  joy  that  they  make. 
For  ech  of  hem  gan  other  in  his  wings  take. 
And  with  hir  neckes  ech  gan  other  winde. 
Thanking  alway  the  noble  goddess  of  kinde. 

But  first  were  choeen  foules  for  to  sing, 
As  yere  by  yere  was  alway  hir  usannee. 
To  sing  a  roundel  at  hir  departing, 
To  do  Nature  honour  and  pleasaunoe ; 
The  note  I  trow  maked  was  in  Fraunce, 
The  words  were  such  as  ye  may  here  find. 
The  next  vurse,  as  I  now  have  in  mind. 

Qui  bien  ayme  tard  ouilya. 

^  Now  welcome  summer,  with  thy  snnnes  aoft, 
That  hast  this  winter  weathers  overshake. 
Saint  Valentin^  thou  art  full  high  on  lofl. 
Which  drivest  away  the  long  nights  blake ; 
Thus  singen  smale  foules  for  thy  sake, 
Well  have  they  cause  for  to  gladen  oft, 
Sens  each  of  hem  recovered  hath  his  inake^ 
Full  blisful  may  they  sing  whan  they  awake  " 

And  with  the  shouting  whan  hir  song  was  do, 
That  the  foules  made  at  hir  flight  away, 
I  woke,  and  other  bookes  took  me  to 
To  rede  upon  and  yet  I  rede  alway, 
I  hope  ywis  to  rede  so  some  day. 
That  I  shall  mete  something  for  to  hn 
The  bet,  and  thus  to  rede  1  nill  not  qsurs. 
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III  May,  whan  Flora  the  fresh  lusty  quene. 
The  soile  hath  dadde  in  grene,  red,  and  whight. 
And  Pheboe  gan  to  shede  his  stremes  shene 
Amidde  the  Bulle,  with  all  the  beames  bright^ 
Aad  Lucifer  to  chaee  away  the  night, 
Ayen  the  morow  our  orizont  hath  take. 
To  bid  all  loTors  out  of  hir  slope  awake. 

And  bertes  heavy  for  to  recomfort 

From  drerihed  of  heavy  night  sorowe. 

Nature  bad  hem  rise  and  hem  disport 

Ayen  the  goodly  glad  grey  morowe, 

And  Hope  also,  with  saint  Johan  to  borowe^ 

Bad,  in  dispite  of  daunger  and  dbpidre, 

For  to  take  the  holsome  lusty  aire. 

And  with  a  sigh,  I  gan  for  to  abreide 
Out  of  my  slumber,  and  sodainly  up  starte, 
As  he  (aias)  that  nigh  for  sorow  deide, 
My  sieknease  sate  aye  so  nie  my  herte  ; 
But  for  to  finde  succour  of  my  smart, 
Or  at  the  least  some  release  of  my  peine, 
That  me  so  sore  halte  in  every  veine. 


I  rose  anone,  and  thought  I  woulde  gone 
Into  the  woode,  to  heare  the  birdes  sing, 
Whan  that  the  misty  vapour  was  arone, 
And  eleare  and  faire  was  the  mormng, 
The  dewe  also  like  silver  in  shining 
Upon  the  leaves,  as  any  baume  swete, 
Till  firy  Titan  with  his  persant  hete 

Had  dried  up  the  lusty  licour  new 
Upon  the  herbes  in  the  grene  mede, 
And  tiiat  the  floures  of  many  divers  hew, 
Upon  hir  stalkes  gon  for  to  sprede. 
And  for  to  splay  out  hir  leves  in  brede 
Againe  the  Sunne,  gold  burned  in  his  spere^ 
That  doune  to  hem  cast  his  beames  dere. 

And  by  a  river  forth  I  gan  costay. 
Of  water  clero  as  birell  or  crbtall. 
Till  at  the  last,  I  found  a  little  way 
Toward  a  parke,  enclosed  with  a  wall 
In  compaee  rounde,  and  by  a  gate  jtmall 
Who  so  that  would  might  freely  good 
Into  this  parke,  walled  with  grene  stooe. 

And  in  I  went  to  heare  the  birdes  song, 
Which  on  the  brannchesy  both  in  plaiue  and  vale^ 
So  load  sang  that  all  the  wood  rong. 
Like  as  it  should  shiver  in  peeces  smale 
And,  as  me  thought,  that  the  nightingale 
With  so  great  might  her  voice  gan  out  wrest. 
Right  as  her  herte  for  love  would  brest 


The  soile  was  plaine,  smoth,  and  wonder  sofl^ 
All  oversprad  with  tapettes  that  Nature 
Had  made  her  selfe  :  covered  eke  aloft 
With  bowes  greene  the  floures  for  to  cure. 
That  in  hir  beauty  they  may  long  endure 
From  all  assaut  of  Phebus  fervent  fere^ 
Which  in  his  sphere  so  bote  shone  and  clere. 

The  aire  attempre,  and  the  smothe  wind 
Of  Zepherus,  among  the  blosomes  white^ 
So  holsome  was,  and  so  nourishing  by  kind, 
That  smale  buddes  and  round  blosomes  lite 
In  maner  gan  of  hir  brethe  delite. 
To  yeve  us  hope  there  fruite  shall  take 
Ayenst  autumne  redy  for  to  shake. 

I  saw  the  Daphene  closed  under  rinde, 
Greene  laurer,  and  the  holsome  pine. 
The  mirre  also  that  wepeth  ever  of  kinde, 
The  cedres  hie,  upright  as  a  line. 
The  filbert  eke,  that  lowe  doth  encline 
Her  bowes  grene  to  the  earth  adoun. 
Unto  her  knight  called  Demophoun. 

There  sawe  I  eke  the  freshe  hauthome 
In  white  motley,  that  so  swote  doth  smell, 
Ashe,  firre,  and  oke,  with  many  a  yong  acorn. 
And  many  a  tree  mo  than  I  can  tell. 
And  me  befome  I  sawe  a  little  well, 
That  had  his  course,  as  I  gan  beholds, 
Under  an  hill,  with  quicke  stremes  colde. 

The  gravel  gold,  the  water  pure  as  glasses 
The  bankes  round  the  well  environyng. 
And  soft  as  velvet  the  yonge  grasse 
That  thereupon  lustely  came  springyng^ 
The  sute  of  trees  about  compassyng, 
Hir  shadoin'  cast,  closing  the  well  round, 
And  all  the  herbes  growing  on  the  ground. 

The  water  holsome  was,  and  so  vertuous, 
Through  might  of  herbes  growing  beside, 
Not  like  the  welle  where  as  Narcissus 
YsIaSne  was,  through  vengeaunce  of  Cupide^ 
Where  so  covertly  he  did  hide 
The  graine  of  death  upon  echo  brinke. 
That  death  mote  folow  who  that  ever  drink^ 

Ne  like  the  pitte  of  the  Pegace, 
Under  Pemaso,  where  poets  slept. 
Nor  like  the  welle  of  pure  chastite. 
Which  that  Diane  with  her  nimphes  kept 
Whan  she  naked  into  the  water  lepte, 
That  slowe  Aoteon  with  her  hondes  full 
Onely  for  he  came  so  nigh  the  well. 
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But  this  welle  that  I  here  of  rehearse. 
So  holflome  was,  that  it  would  aswage 
Bollen  bertes,  and  the  venixn  pearce 
Of  pensifehed  with  all  the  cruell  rage. 
And  overmore  refresh  the  viage 
Of  hem  that  were  in  any  weriuesse 
Of  great  labour,  or  fallen  in  diatreflse. 

And  I  that  had  through  daunger  and  disdain 
So  drye  a  thurst,  thought  I  would  aasa^ 
To  taste  a  draught  of  Siis  welle  or  twain. 
My  bitter  languor  if  it  might  alay, 
And  on  the  banke  anone  doune  I  lay, 
And  with  mine  bed  unto  the  welle  I  raught. 
And  of  the  water  dranke  I  a  good  draught. 

Wherof  me  tliought  I  was  refreshed  wele 
Of  the  brennyng  that  sate  so  nigh  my  herte. 
That,  Terily,  anone  I  gan  to  fele 
An  huge  parte  released  of  my  smart. 
And  therewithall,  anone,  up  I  start. 
And  thought  I  would  walke  and  see  more. 
Forth  in  Sie  parke,  and  in  the  holtes  bore. 

And  through  a  Uund  as  I  yede  apace^ 

And  gan  about  fast  to  behold, 

I  found  anone  a  delectable  place. 

That  was  beset  with  trees  young  and  old. 

Whose  names  here  for  me  shall  not  be  told, 

Amidde  of  which  stood  an  herber  greene, 

That  benched  was,  with  colours  new  and  dene. 

This  herber  was  full  of  floures  gende, 
Into  the  which,  as  I  beholde  gan. 
Betwixt  an  hulfeere  and  a  wcMdbende, 
As  I  was  ware,  I  saw  where  lay  a  man 
In  blacke,  and  white  colour  pale  and  wan. 
And  wonder  deadly  also  of  his  hewe. 
Of  hurtes  greue  and  fresh  woundes  new. 

And  oTermore,  distrayned  with  sicknesse^ 
Beside  all  this,  he  was  full  grevously. 
For  upon  him  he  had  an  bote  accesse. 
That  day  by  day  him  shooke  full  pitously, 
So  that  for  constrayning  of  his  malady 
And  hertely  wo,  thus  lying  alone, 
It  was  a  death  for  to  bear  him  grone. 

Whereof  astonied,  my  fote  I  gan  withdraw, 
Greatly  wondring  what  it  misht  be, 
That  he  so  lay,  and  had  no  felaw, 
Ne  that  I  could  no  wight  with  him  see, 
Whereof  I  had  routhe  and  eke  pite. 
And  gan  anone,  so  softly  as  I  ooude, 
Among  the  bushes  prively  me  to  shroude. 

I  that  I  might  in  any  wise  aspy 
What  was  the  cause  of  his  deedly  wo. 
Or  why  that  he  so  pitously  gan  cry 
On  his  fortune,  and  on  ure  also. 
With  all  my  might  I  laid  an  eare  to. 
Every  word  to  marke  what  he  said. 
Out  of  his  swough  amonge  as  he  abraid. 

But  first,  if  I  should  make  mencion 

Of  his  person,  and  plainely  him  discrive, 

He  was  in  sothe,  without  excepcion, 

To  speake  of  manhood,  one  the  best  on  live  ; 

There  may  no  man  ayen  trouth  strive, 

For  of  his  tyme,  and  of  his  age  also, 

He  proved  was,  there  men  shuld  have  ado, 


For  one  of  the  best  therto  of  brede  and  length, 
So  well  ymade  by  good  proporcion. 
If  he  had  be  in  his  deliver  strength  ; 
But  thought  and  sicknesse  were  occasion 
That  he  thus  lay  in  lamentadon, 
Gruffe  on  the  ground,  in  place  desolate, 
Sole  by  himselfe,  awhaped  and  amate. 

And  for  me  seemeth  that  it  is  fitting 
His  wordes  all  to  put  in  remembraunoe. 
To  me,  that  heard  all  his  complaining. 
And  all  the  ground  of  his  wofull  channce, 
If  there  wit^l  I  may  you  do  pleasaunoe, 
I  woU  to  you,  so  as  I  can,  anone, 
Lyke  as  he  sayd,  rehearce  everichone. 

But  who  shall  helpe  me  now  to  complain. 

Or  who  shall  now  my  stile  gie  or  lede ! 

O  Niobe,  let  now  thy  tearea  rain 

In  to  my  penne  !  and  helpe  eke  in  nede. 

Thou,  wofull  Myrre  I  that  felest  my  herte  blede 

Of  pitous  wo,  and  mine  hand  eke  quake. 

Whan  that  I  write,  for  this  mannes  sake. 

For  unto  wo  accordeth  complajming. 
And  doleful!  chore  unto  beavinesse. 
To  sorow  aJso,  sighing  and  weping. 
And  pitous  mourning  unto  drerinesse. 
And  who  tlia#  shall  write  of  distresae, 
In  party  needeih  to  know  feelingly 
Cause  and  roote  of  all  soch  maliuly. 

But  I  alas,  that  am  of  witte  but  dull. 

And  have  no  knowing  of  such  matere, 

For  to  discrive,  and  write  at  the  full 

The  wofull  complaint,  which  that  ye  shall  hen^ 

But  even  like  as  doth  a  skrivenere^ 

That  can  no  more  what  that  he  shall  write, 

But  as  his  maister  beside  doth  endite  ; 

Right  so  iSare  I,  that  of  no  sentement 
Say  right  naught  in  conclusion, 
But  as  I  herde  whan  I  was  present. 
This  man  complaine  with  a  pitous  soon. 
For,  even  like,  without  addicioun. 
Or  disencrease,  eyther  more  or  lease. 
For  to  rehearse  anone  I  woU  me  dresse. 

And  if  that  any  now  be  in  this  place. 
That  fele  in  love  brenning  of  fervence;, 
Or  hindred  were  to  his  ladies  grace 
With  false  tongee,  that  with  pestilence 
Slee  trewe  men  that  never  did  offence 
In  worde  nor  deed,  ne  in  hir  entent. 
If  any  such  be  here  now  present, 

Let  him  of  routh  lay  to  audience, 
With  doleful  chere,  and  sobre  oountenannee, 
To  here  this  man,  by  full  bye  sentence, 
His  mortall  wo,  and  his  perturbaunce 
Complayning,  now  lyins  in  a  traunce. 
With  lookes  upcast  and  rufuU  chere, 
Theffect  of  which  was  as  ye  shall  here. 

^  The  thought  oppressed  with  inward  sigfai  aor^ 
The  painful  life,  the  body  languishing. 
The  woful  ghost,  the  herte  rent  and  tore^ 
The  pitous  chere  pale  in  complayning. 
The  deedly  fiice,  like  ashes  in  shining, 
The  salte  teares  that  from  mine  eyen  fall, 
I  Percel  declare  ground  of  my  paynes  alL 
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*  Whose  herte  is  ground  to  blede  in  hevinesse, 
The  thought  reoeit  of  wo  and  of  complaint, 
The  brest  is  ehest  of  dole  and  drerinease, 

The  body  eke  so  feeble  and  so  faint, 

With  hote  and  colde  mine  accesse  is  so  maint^ 

That  now  I  chiv.er  for  defaut  of  heat, 

And  hote  as  glede  now  sodainly  I  sweat. 

'<  Now  hote  as  fire,  now  colde  as  ashes  deed, 

Now  hote  for  cold,  now  cold  for  heat  againe^ 

Now  cold  as  yse,  now  as  coles  reed. 

For  heate  I  brenne,  and  thus  betwixe  twaine, 

I  possed  am,  and  all  forecast  in  paine, 

So  that  my  heate  plainly  as  I  fele. 

Of  greerous  colde  is  cause  every  dele. 

**  This  is  the  colde  of  inward  hie  disdain, 

Colde  of  dispite,  and  colde  of  cruell  hat^ 

This  is  the  colde  that  ever  doth  his  besie  pain 

Ayenst  trouth  to  fight  and  debate, 

This  is  the  colde  tlutt  the  fire  al)ate 

Of  trewe  meaning,  alas,  the  harde  while, 

This  is  the  colde  that  woU  me  begile. 

*<  For  ever  the  better  that  in  trouth  I  ment 
With  all  my  might  faithfully  to  serve. 
With  herte  and  all  to  be  diligent. 
The  lesse  thanke,  alas,  I  can  deserve : 
Thus  for  my  trouth  danger  doth  me  sterve. 
For  one  that  should  my  death  of  mercy  let, 
Hath  made  dispite  new  his  swerde  to  whet 

"  Against  me,  aiid  his  arowes  to  file 
To  take  vengeaunce  of  wUfall  cruelte  ; 
And  tongee  false,  through  hir  sleightly  wile, 
Han  gonne  a  werre  that  will  not  stinted  be, 
And  False  Envie,  Wrath  and  Enmite, 
Have  conspired  against  all  right  and  law. 
Of  hir  malice,  that  Trouth  sl^l  be  slaw. 

**  And  Malebouche  san  first  the  tale  tell. 
To  selaunder  Trouth  of  indignacion. 
And  False-reporte  so  loude  range  the  bell 
That  Misbeleefe  and  False-suspection 
Have  Trouth  brought  to  his  dampnadon, 
So  that,  alas,  wrongfully  he  dieth, 
And  Falaenease  now  his  place  occupieth. 

*'  And  entred  is  in  to  Trouthes  londe, 

And  hath  thereof  the  full  possession. 

O  rightful!  God,  th«t  first  the  trouth  fonde^ 

How  may  thou  suffre  soch  oppression. 

That  Fauheed  should  have  jurisdiction 

In  Trouthes  right  to  slee  him  giltles  f 

In  his  firaimchise  he  may  not  bve  in  pees ; 

*  Falsiy  accused,  and  of  his  fone  forjudged. 
Without  answere,  whUe  he  was  absent. 
He  damned  was,  and  may  not  be  excused. 
For  Cruelte  sate  in  judgement 

Of  hastinesse  without  advisement. 
And  badde  Disdaine  do  execute  anone. 
His  judgement  in  presence  of  his  fone. 

"  Attoomey  may  none  admitted  been 
To  excuse  Trouth,  ne  a  worde  to  speke, 
To  Faith  or  othe  the  judge  list  not  seen. 
There  is  no  game,  but  he  will  be  wreke : 
0  Lord  of  trouth,  to  thee  I  call  and  depe  I 
How  may  thou  see  thus  in  thy  presence, 
Witboni  mercy  mnrdred  innocence  t 


*^  Now  God,  that  art  of  trouth  soveraine, 

And  seest  how  I  lie  for  trouth  bound. 

So  sore  knit  in  loves  firie  chaine. 

Even  at  the  death  through  girte  with  numyawound, 

That  likely  are  never  for  to  sound. 

And  for  my  trouth  am  dampned  to  the  death, 

And  not  abide,  but  draw  along  the  breath : 

^*  Consider  and  see  in  thine  eternal  right. 
How  that  mine  herte  professed  whilom  was, 
For  to  be  trewe  with  all  my  full  might, 
Onely  to  one  the  which  now,  alas, 
Of  volunte^  without  any  trespas. 
My  accusours  hath  taken  unto  g^^ace. 
And  cherisheth  hem  my  death  to  purchaoe. 

^  What  meaneth  this  t  what  is  this  wonder  ure 

Of  purvevaunce  if  I  shall  it  call. 

Of  god  of  love,  that  false  hem  so  assure. 

And  trewe,  alas,  downe  of  the  whole  ben  fall. 

And  yet,  in  sothe,  this  is  the  worst  of  all. 

That  Falshed  wrongfully  of  Troth  hath  the  name^ 

And  Trouth  ayenwa^  of  Falshed  beareth  the  blame. 

**  This  blind  chaunce,  this  stormy  aventure, 

In  love  hath  most  his  experience. 

For  who  that  doth  with  trouth  most  his  cure. 

Shall  for  his  mede  finde  most  offence. 

That  serveth  love  with  all  his  diligence  t 

For  who  can  faine  under  lowlyhede, 

Ne  fayleth  not  to  finde  grace  and  spede. 

^  For  I  loved  one,  full  long  sith  agone, 
With  all  mine  herte,  body,  and  full  might. 
And  to  be  deed  my  herte  can  not  gone 
From  his  heste,  but  hold  that  he  Imth  higlit. 
Though  I  be  banished  out  of  her  sight. 
And  by  her  mouth  dampned  that  I  shall  dey. 
Unto  my  best  yet  I  will  ever  obey. 

^  For  ever  sith  that  the  world  began. 
Who  so  liste  looke,  and  in  story  rede, 
He  shall  aye  find  Uiat  the  trewe  man 
Was  put  abacke,  whereas  the  falshede 
Yfurthered  was  :  for  Love  taketh  none  hede 
To  slee  the  trew,  and  hath  of  hem  no  charge, 
Where  as  the  false  goeth  frely  at  hir  large. 

^  I  take  record  of  Palamides, 

The  trewe  man,  the  noble  worthy  knight. 

That  ever  loved,  and  of  his  paine  no  relees, 

Notwithstanding  his  manhood  and  his  might, 

Love  unto  him  did  full  great  unright, 

For  aye  the  bet  be  did  in  chevalrie. 

The  more  he  was  hindred  by  envie. 

*' And  aye  the  better  he  did  in  every  place. 
Through  his  knighthood  and  busie  payne, 
The  ferder  was  he  from  his  ladies  grace, 
For  to  her  mercy  might  he  never  attaynay 
And  to  his  death  he  coud  it  not  refrayne 
For  no  daungere,  but  aye  obey  and  serve. 
As  he  best  coude,  pUunly  till  he  sterve. 

^  What  was  the  fine  also  of  Hercules, 

For  all  his  conquest  and  his  worthinesse. 

That  was  of  strength  alone  peerles, 

For  like  as  bookes  of  him  list  expresse. 

He  set  pillers  through  his  hie  prowesse. 

Away  at  Grades,  for  to  signifie, 

That  no  man  might  him  passe  in  chevalrie  : 
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**  The  which  pillen  ferre  beyond  Inde, 
Be  set  of  sold  for  a  remembrannce  : 
And  for  all  that  was  he  set  behinde, 
With  hem  that  love  liat  feebly  avaunce, 
For  him  set  last  upon  a  daunce 
Against  whom  helpe  may  no  strife, 
For  all  his  troath  he  lost  his  life. 

^  Phebas  also,  for  his  pleasaunt  light, 
Whan  that  he  went  here  in  earth  lowe, 
Unto  the  herte  with  Venus  sight 
Ywounded  was  through  Cupides  bowe, 
And  yet  his  lady  list  him  not  to  knowe, 
Though  for  her  love  his  herte  did  blede, 
She  let  him  go,  and  toke  of  him  no  hede. 

^  What  shall  I  say  of  yonge  Piramus  t 

Of  trewe  Tristram,  for  all  his  hie  renowne^ 

Of  Achilles,  or  of  Antonius, 

Of  Arcite,  or  of  him  Palemoune, 

What  was  the  end  of  hir  passioune^ 

But  after  sorow  death,  and  then  hir  grave  t 

Lo,  here  tlie  guerdon  that  these  lovers  have  ! 

^  But  false  Jason  with  his  doublenesse. 

That  was  untrewe  at  Colkoe  to  Medee^ 

And  Theseus,  roote  of  unkindnesse, 

And  with  these  two  eke  the  false  Enee. 

Lo,  thus  the  false  aye  in  one  degree, 

Had  in  love  hir  lust  and  all  hir  will, 

And,  save  falshood,  there  was  none  other  skilL 

^  Of  Thebes  eke  the  false  Arcite, 
And  Demophon  eke  for  his  sIouUi, 
They  had  hir  lust  and  all  that  might  delite. 
For  all  hir  falshood  and  great  untrouth : 
Thus  ever  Love,  alas,  and  that  is  routh, 
His  false  lieges  forthereth  what  he  may. 
And  sleeth  the  trewe  ungoodly,  day  by  day. 

**  For  trewe  Adon  was  sUune  with  the  bore, 
Amidde  the  forest  in  the  grene  shade. 
For  Venus  love  he  felt  all  the  sore^ 
But  Vulcanus  with  her  no  mercy  made, 
The  foule  chorle  had  many  nights  glade» 
Where  Mars  her  knight  and  her  man. 
To  find  mercy  comfort  none  he  can. 

**  Also  the  yonge  fresh  Ipomedes, 

So  lustly  free  as  of  his  corage, 

That  for  to  serve  with  all  his  herte  he  ches 

Athalant,  so  faire  of  her  visage. 

But  Love,  alas,  quite  him  so  his  wage 

With  cruell  daunger  plainly  at  the  last. 

That  with  the  death  gnerdonlesse  he  past. 

'^  Lo,  here  the  fine  of  Loves  service, 
Lo,  how  that  Love  can  his  servaunts  quite, 
Lo,  how  he  can  his  faithfull  men  dispise. 
To  slee  the  trewe  men,  and  fitlae  to  respitel 
Lo,  bow  he  doth  the  swerde  of  sorow  bite 
In  hertes,  soch  as  most  his  lust  obey. 
To  save  the  false  and  do  the  trewe  dey. 

'^  For  futh  nor  othe,  worde  ne  assuraunoe, 
Trewe  meaning,  awaite,  or  businesse, 
Still  porte,  ne  faithfull  attendaunce. 
Manhood  ne  might  in  armes  worthineese, 
Pursute  of  worship  nor  hie  prowesse^ 
In  straunge  land  riding  ne  travaile, 
Full  litell  or  nought  in  love  doth  availe. 


^  Perill  of  death,  nor  in  see  ne  land. 

Hunger  ne  thrust,  sorow  ne  sieknesse, 

Ne  great  emprises  for  to  take  in  hand, 

Sheding  of  blood,  ne  manful!  hardinefl8e« 

Ne  oft  wounding  at  sautes  by  distresse, 

Nor  in  parting  of  life  nor  deaUi  also. 

All  is  for  nought.  Love  taketh  no  heed  thereto. 

*  But  losings  with  hir  flatterie. 

Through  hir  fialshede,  and  with  hir  donblenene^ 

With  tales  new,  and  many  fained  lie. 

By  false  semblannt,  and  counterfeit  humblene^ 

Under  colour  depaint  with  stedfastoesse. 

With  fraud  covered  under  a  pitous  ikee^ 

Accept  be  now  rathest  unto  grace  : 

'*  And  can  himselfe  now  best  magnifie 

With  fained  port  and  presumption, 

They  haunce  hir  cause  with  false  surqaedric^ 

Under  meaning  of  double  entention. 

To  thinke  one  m  hir  opinion. 

And  say  another,  to  set  himselfe  alofl. 

And  hinder  trouth,  as  it  is  seene  full  oft. 

**  The  which  thing  I  buy  now  all  too  deare. 
Thanked  be  Venus  and  the  god  Cupide, 
As  it  is  seene  by  mine  oppr^sed  cheare^ 
And  by  his  arrowes  that  stieken  in  my 
That  save  death  I  nothing  abide. 
Fro  day  to  day,  alas,  the  hard  while, 
Whan  ever  his  dart  that  him  liat  to  fik, 

"  My  wofuU  herte  for  to  rive  atwo. 

For  faut  of  mercy  and  lacke  of  pite 

Of  her  that  causeth  aU  my  paine  and  w<^ 

And  list  not  ones  of  grace  for  to  see 

Unto  my  trouth  through  her  cruelte  ; 

And  most  of  all  I  me  compliune^ 

That  she  hath  joy  to  laugh  at  my  paine ; 

**  And  wilfully  hath  my  death  swome^ 
All  guiltlesse,  and  wote  no  cause  why. 
Save  for  the  trouth  that  I  had  idbme 
To  her  alone  to  serve  faithfully. 

0  god  of  love,  unto  thee  I  cry. 
And  to  thy  blind  double  deite, 
Of  this  great  wrong  I  comphune  me  I 

**  And  unto  thy  stormy  wilfnll  variaunee, 
Ymeint  with  change  and  great  unstableaease^ 
Now  up,  now  doun,  so  penning  is  thy  efaanee, 
That  thee  to  trust  may  be  no  sikemesse, 

1  wite  it  nothing  but  thy  doubleneese. 
And  who  that  is  an  archer,  and  is  blend, 
Marketh  nothing,  but  shooteth  by 


"  And  for  that  he  hath  no  discretion. 
Without  advise  he  let  his  arrow  go. 
For  lacke  of  sight,  and  also  of  reason. 
In  his  shooting  it  happeth  ofte  so^ 
To  hurt  his  friend  rather  than  his  fo. 
So  doth  this  god  with  his  sharpe  flone^ 
The  trew  sleeth,  and  letteth  ihe  fiUse  gone- 

*'  And  of  his  wounding  this  is  the  worst  of  al^ 
Whan  he  hurt  doeth  to  so  cruell  wretch. 
And  maketh  the  sicke  for  to  cry  and  caU 
Unto  his  foe  for  to  be  his  leche. 
And  hard  it  is  for  a  man  to  seehe 
Upon  the  point  of  death  in  jeoperdie^ 
Unto  his  foe  to  find  a  lemedie. 
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**  ThoB  fareth  it  now  even  by  me, 

That  to  my  foe  that  gave  my  herte  a  wound. 

Mote  aske  grace,  mercy,  and  pite, 

And  namely  there  where  none  may  be  found. 

For  now  my  sore  my  leehe  will  confound. 

And  god  of  kind  so  hath  set  mine  nre, 

My  Uvea  foe  to  have  my  wound  in  cure. 

*<  Aba  the  while,  now  that  I  was  borne. 
Or  that  I  ever  saw  the  bright  Sonne  I 
For  now  I  see  that  fall  long  afome, 
Or  I  was  borne,  my  deeteny  was  sponne 
By  Parcas  sisteme,  to  slee  me  if  they  coxme^ 
For  they  my  death  shopen  or  my  sherty 
Only  for  tronth,  I  may  it  not  astert 

«  The  mighty  goddesse,  also,  of  Nature, 
That  under  Grod  hath  the  govemaunce 
Of  worldly  things  committed  to  her  cure, 
IMspoeed  have  through  her  wise  purveianee. 
To  give  my  lady  so  much  suffisaunce 
Of  il  vertues,  and  therewithall  purvide 
To  murder  Trouth,  hath  take  Danger  to  gide. 

^  For  bounte,  beaute,  shape,  and  seemelihede. 
Prudence,  wit,  passingly  fairenesse, 
Benigne  port,  glad  chore,  with  lowlihede. 
Of  womanhede  right  plenteous  largenesse, 
Nature  did  in  her  fully  empresse, 
Whan  she  her  wrought,  and  alderlast  Disdain, 
To  hinder  Trouth,  she  made  her  chamberlain. 

**  Whan  Mistrust  also,  and  False-suspection, 

With  Miabeleve  she  made  for  to  be 

Cheefe  of  counsaUe  to  this  conclusion. 

For  to  exile  Trouth,  and  eke  Pite, 

Out  of  her  court  to  make  Mercy  flee. 

So  that  dispite  now  holdeth  forth  her  reigne. 

Through  hasty  bileve  of  tales  that  men  feigna^ 

*  And  thus  T  am  for  my  trouth,  alas, 
Murdred  and  slain  with  words  sharp  and  kenay 
Guiltlease,  God  wote,  of  all  trespas, 
And  lie  and  blede  upon  this  cold  grene. 
Now  merey  swete,  mercy  my  lives  queue. 
And  to  your  grace  of  mercy  yet  I  prey. 
In  your  service  that  your  man  may  dey. 

«  But  if  so  be  that  I  shall  die  algate. 
And  that  I  shall  none  other  mercy  have^ 
Yet  of  my  death  let  this  been  the  date, 
That  by  your  wil  I  was  broght  to  my  grave. 
Or  haateiy,  if  that  you  list  me  save, 
My  sharpe  wounds  that  ake  so  and  blede. 
Of  mercy  charme,  and  also  of  womanhede. 

**  For  other  charme,  plainly,  is  there  none. 
But  only  mercy  to  heipe  in  this  case. 
For  though  my  wounds  bleed  ever  in  one. 
My  life,  my  death,  standeth  in  your  graoe^ 
And  though  my  guilt  be  nothing,  alas, 
I  aske  merey  in  all  my  best  entent. 
Ready  to  die,  if  that  ye  assent 

**  For  there  against  shall  I  never  strive 
In  word  ne  werke,  plainely  I  ne  may. 
For  lever  I  have  than  to  be  alive, 
To  die  soothly,  and  it  be  to  her  pay. 
Ye,  though  it  be  this  same  day, 
Or  whan  that  ever  her  list  to  devise, 
SdBsetb  me  to  die  in  your  servise. 


<<  And  God,  that  knowestthe  thought  of  every  wighty 

Bight  as  it  is,  in  every  thing  thou  maist  see, 

Yet  ere  I  die,  with  all  my  full  might, 

Lowly  I  pray  to  graunt  unto  mee. 

That  ve  goodly,  faire,  fresh,  and  free, 

Which  onely  sle  me  for  default  of  routh. 

Or  that  I  die,  ye  may  know  my  trouth. 

**  For  that  in  sooth  sufficeth  me. 

And  she  it  know  in  every  circumstaunce^ 

And  after  I  am  well  paid  that  she. 

If  that  her  list,  of  death  to  do  vengeaunoe 

Unto  me,  that  am  under  her  ligeaunce, 

It  sit  me  not  her  doome  to  disobey, 

But  at  her  lust  wilfully  to  dey. 

<*  Without  grutching  or  rebellion 

In  will  or  word,  holy  I  assent, 

Or  any  manner  contradiction. 

Fully  to  be  at  her  commaundement, 

And,  if  I  die,  in  my  testament 

My  herte  I  send,  and  my  spirit  also. 

What  so  ever  she  list  with  hem  to  do. 

^  And  alderlast,  to  her  womanhede. 
And  to  her  mercy  me  I  recommaund. 
That  lie  now  here  betwixe  hope  and  drede, 
Abiding  plainly  what  she  list  commaund. 
For  utterly  this  n'is  no  demaund 
Welcome  to  me  while  me  lasteth  breath. 
Right  at  her  choice,  where  it  be  life  or  death. 

^  In  this  matter  more  what  mieht  I  saine^ 

Sith  in  her  hand,  and  in  her  wul  is  all. 

But  life  and  death,  my  joy,  and  all  my  paine. 

And  finally  my  best  hold  I  shall. 

Till  my  spirit  by  desteny  fatall. 

Whan  that  her  list  fro  my  body  wend. 

Have  here  my  trouth,  and  thus  I  make  an  end.** 

And  with  that  word  he  gan  sigh  as  sore, 
Like  as  his  herte  rive  would  atwaine. 
And  held  his  peace,  and  spake  no  word  more, 
But  for  to  see  his  wo  and  mortal  paine. 
The  teares  gonne  fro  mine  eyen  raine 
Full  pitously,  for  very  inward  routh. 
That  I  him  saw  so  long  wishing  for  trouth. 

And  all  this  while  my  selfe  I  kepte  close 
Among  the  bowes,  and  my  selfe  gonne  hide, 
Till  at  the  last  the  wofnll  man  arose, 
And  to  a  lodge  went  there  beside. 
Where  all  the  May  his  custome  was  t'abide. 
Sole  to  complaine  of  his  paines  kene. 
From  yere  to  yere,  under  the  bowes  grene ; 

And  for  bicause  that  it  drew  to  the  night. 
And  that  the  Sunne  his  arke  diurnal 
Ypassed  was,  so  that  his  persaunt  light, 
His  bright  beams  and  his  streams  all 
Were  in  the  waves  of  the  water  fall. 
Under  the  bordure  of  our  occian. 
His  chaire  of  gold,  his  course  so  swifUy  ran  i 

And  while  the  twilight  and  the  rowes  rede 
Of  Phebus  light  were  deaurate  a  lite, 
A  penne  I  tooke,  and  gan  me  fast  spede 
The  wofull  plaint  of  this  man  to  wnte. 
Word  by  word,  as  he  did  endite. 
Like  as  I  heard,  and  coud  hem  tho  report^ 
I  have  here  set^  your  hertes  to  disport. 
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If  ought  be  miflse,  lay  the  wite  on  me, 

For  I  am  worthy  for  to  beare  the  blame^ 

If  any  thing  misse  reported  be^ 

To  make  this  ditie  for  to  seeme  lame, 

Through  mine  unconning,  but  for  to  sain  the  same. 

Like  as  this  manne  his  complaint  did  ezpreasei 

I  aske  mercy  and  forgivenesse. 

And  as  I  wrote,  me  thought  I  saw  aferre, 

Ferre  in  the  west  lustely  appere 

Esperus  the  goodly  bright  sterre, 

So  glad,  so  faire,  so  persaunt  eke  of  chore, 

I  mean  Venus  with  her  beames  dere. 

That  heavy  hertee  only  to  releve, 

Is  wont  of  custome  for  to  shew  at  eve. 

And  I  as  fast  fell  adown  on  my  knee, 
And  even  tl)us  to  her  gan  I  to  prey  : 

**  O  lady  Venus,  so  faire  upon  to  see, 
Let  not  this  man  for  his  trouth  dey  ! 
For  that  joy  thou  haddest  whan  thou  ley 
With  Mars  thy  knight,  whan  Vulcanus  fond, 
And  with  a  chaine  unvisible  you  bond 

'^  Togider  both  tway  in  the  same  while, 
That  all  the  court  above  oelestiall. 
At  your  shame  gan  laugh  and  smUe : 
Ah,  laire  lady,  willy  fond  at  all, 
Comfort  to  carefuU,  O  goddesse  immortall. 
Be  helping  now,  and  do  thy  diligence 
To  let  the  streames  of  thine  influence 

'<  Descend  downe  in  forthering  of  the  trouth. 

Namely  of  hem  that  lie  in  sorrow  bound, 

Shew  now  thou  might,  and  on  hir  wo  have  roath, 

£ri*  false  daunger  slee  hem  and  confound  : 

And  specially  let  thy  might  be  found 

For  so  to  cover,  what  so  that  thou  may. 

The  true  man  that  in  the  herber  lay ; 

**  And  all  true  forther  for  his  sake, 
O  glad  sterre,  O  ladv  Venus  mine, 
And  cause  his  lady  him  to  grace  lake. 
Her  herte  of  stele  to  mercy  so  eneline^ 
Ere  that  thy  hemes  go  up  to  decline. 


And  ere  that  thou  now  go  fro  us  adoan. 
For  that  lore  thou  haddest  to  Adoun.*^ 

And  whan  she  was  gone  to  her  rest, 
I  rose  anone,  and  home  to  bed  went, 
Forweary,  me  thought  it  for  the  beat, 
Prayine  thus  in  all  my  best  entent. 
That  afi  trew,  that  be  with  daunger  shenty 
With  mercy  may  in  release  of  h&  paine, 
Recured  be,  ere  May  come  efte  againe. 

And  for  that  I  ne  may  no  longer  wake^ 
Farewell  ye  lovers  all  that  be  trew. 
Praying  to  God,  and  thus  my  leve  I  take. 
That  ere  the  Sunne  to  morrow  be  risen  new. 
And  ere  he  have  ayen  rosen  hew. 
That  each  of  you  may  have  such  a  gnyoe. 
His  owne  lady  in  armes  to  embrace. 

I  meane  thus,  in  aU  honesty. 

Without  more  ye  may  toffider  speake 

What  so  ye  list  at  good  hberty. 

That  eacn  may  to  o^er  hir  herte  breke^ 

On  jelousies  onely  to  be  wreke. 

Thai  hath  so  long  of  his  mallice  and  envy 

Werred  trouth  with  his  tiranny. 

LENVOTB. 

Princesse,  pleaseth  it  to  your  benignitie 
This  little  ditie  to  have  in  mind. 
Of  womanhede  also  for  to  see. 
Your  man  may  your  mercy  find, 
And  pity  eke,  that  long  hath  be  behind^ 
Let  him  againe  be  provoked  to  grace. 
For  by  my  trouth  it  is  against  kind 
False  daunger  to  occupy  his  place. 

Go  little  quaire  unto  my  lives  queene 
And  my  very  hertes  soveraine. 
And  be  right  glad  for  she  shall  thee 
Such  is  thy  grace,  but  I  alas,  in  paine 
Am  left  behind,  and  n'ot  to  whom  to  pliiac^ 
For  mercy,  ruth,  grace^  and  eke  pite 
Exiled  be,  that  I  may  not  attaine 
Reonre  to  find  of  mine  adveraite. 
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A. 

Ajjuobtt  and  all  mereiable  queene, 
To  whom  all  this  world  fleeth  for  succour 
To  hare  release  of  sinne,  of  sorrow,  of  tene^ 
Gbrious  Yirgine  of  all  flouris  flour  I 
To  tbee  I  flee,  confounded  in  erronr, 
Helpe  and  releeve,  almighty  debonaire  I 
Have  mercy  ot  mme  penllous  langour  1 
Venqiust  me  hath  my  cruell  adversaire. 

B. 

Bounty  so  fixe  hath  in  my  herte  his  tent. 
That  well  I  wote  thou  will  my  succour  be, 
Thou  canst  not  warn  that  witii  good  entent, 
Axeth  thine  helpe,  thine  herte  is  aye  so  free : 
Thou  art  largesse  of  plaine  felicite, 
Haren  and  refute  of  quiete  and  of  rest ; 
Lo,  how  that  theyis  seren  chasen  me  I 
Helper  lady  bright,  or  that  mine  ship  to  brest  1 

C. 

Comfort  is  none,  but  in  you,  lady  dere. 
For  lo,  mine  sinne  and  mine  confusioun. 
Which  ought  not  in  thine  presence  for  to  apere, 
Han  taken  on  me  a  greevous  actioun. 
Of  veray  right  and  (Ssperatioun, 
And,  as  by  right,  they  mighten  well  sustene 
That  I  were  worthy  mine  damnatioun, 
Nere  mercy  of  you,  blisfull  queue ! 

D. 

Doat  is  there  none,  queen  of  misericord, 
That  thou  n*art  cause  of  grace  and  mercy  here, 
God  Touehedsafe  through  thee  with  us  to  accoid : 
For  eertis^  Christ  is  blisful  modir  dere, 
Were  now  the  bow  bent  in  swiche  manere^ 
As  it  was  first  of  justice  and  of  ire, 
The  rij^tfull  Grod  would  of  no  mercy  here : 
Bat  through  thee  han  we  grace  as  we  desire. 

£. 

Ever  hath  mine  hope  of  refbto  in  thee  be  : 
For  here  befome  full  oft,  in  many  a  wise. 
Unto  mercy  hast  thou  received  me, 
But  mercy,  hidy,  at  the  great  assise, 
Whan  we  shall  come  before  the  high  justise. 
So  little  fruto  shall  than  in  me  ben  found, 
That  bat  thou  or  that  day  correct  me. 
Of  rerj  right  mine  werk  will  me  confound. 


F. 


Flying,  I  flee  for  succour  to  thine  tent. 

Me  for  to  hide  fro  tempest  full  of  drede, 

Besekine  you,  that  ye  you  not  absent, 

Though  I  be  wicke :  O  help  vet  at  this  node  ! 

All  have  I  been  a  beast  in  wit  and  dede. 

Yet  lady,  thou  mee  close  in  with  thine  own  grace  ! 

Thine  enemy  and  mine,  lady  take  hede. 

Unto  mine  death  in  point  is  me  to  chase. 

G. 

Gracious  maid  and  modir,  which  that  never 
Were  bitter  nor  in  earth  nor  in  see. 
But  full  of  sweetnesse  and  of  mercy  ever, 
Help,  that  mine  fader  be  not  wroth  with  me  I 
Speake  thoa,  for  I  ne  dare  him  not  see. 
So  have  I  done  in  earth,  alas  the  while, 
That  certes  but  if  thou  mine  succour  be, 
To  sinke  eterne  he  will  mine  ghost  exile. 

H. 

He  vouchedesafe,  tell  him,  as  was  his  will. 

Become  a  man  as  for  our  alliaunce. 

And  with  his  blood  he  wrote  that  blisfull  bill 

Upon  the  crosse,  as  generall  acquitaunce 

To  every  penitent  in  full  criaunce : 

And,  therefore,  lady  brieht,  thou  for  us  prey. 

Than  shalt  thou  stent  all  his  greevaunce. 

And  maken  our  foe  to  fallen  of  his  prey. 

I. 

I  wote  well  thou  wilt  been  our  succour, 
Thou  art  so  full  of  bounty  in  certaine^ 
For  whan  a  soule  falleth  in  errour. 
Thine  pity  goeth,  and  haleth  liim  againe, 
Than  maketh  thou  his  peace  with  his  soverain. 
And  bringest  him  out  of  the  crooked  strete : 
Who  so  thee  loveth  shall  not  love  in  vaine. 
That  shall  he  find,  as  he  the  life  shall  leto. 

K. 

Kalenderis  enlumined  been  they. 

That  in  this  world  been  lighted  with  thine  nam€^ 

And  who  so  goeth  with  thee  the  right  wey, 

Him  that  not  drede  in  soule  to  been  laine. 

Now,  queen  of  comfort,  sith  thou  art  the  same 

To  whom  I  seech  for  my  medicine, 

Let  not  mine  fo  no  more  mine  wound  entame, 

Mine  hele  into  thine  bond  all  I  resino. 
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L. 

Lady,  thine  sorrow  can  I  not  portrey 
Under  that  crosse,  ne  his  grevous  pennaunce : 
But  for  your  both  is  peine,  I  you  prey, 
Let  not  our  alder  fo  make  his  bostaunce, 
That  he  hath  in  his  lestis  with  mischaunooy 
Convict  that  ye  both  han  bought  so  dere : 
As  I  said  erst,  thou  ground  of  substaunce^ 
Continue  on  us  thine  pitous  eyen  clere  1 

M. 

Moyses  that  saw  the  bosh  of  flambis  rede 
Brenning,  of  which  than  never  a  sticke  brond, 
Was  sign  of  thine  unwemmed  maidenhede, 
Thou  art  the  bosh,  on  which  there  can  descend 
The  Holyghost,  which  that  Moyses  weend 
Had  been  on  fire :  and  this  was  in  figure. 
Now  Udy,  from  the  fire  us  defend, 
Which  that  in  Hell  eternally  shall  dure  I 

N. 

Noble  princesse,  that  never  haddest  pere, 

Certes  if  any  comfort  in  us  bee. 

That  oommeth  of  thee,  Christis  moder  dere. 

We  han  none  other  melody  ne  glee, 

Us  to  rejoyoe  in  our  adversite, 

Ne  advocat  none,  that  will  and  dare  so  prey 

For  us,  and  that  for  as  little  hire  as  ye^ 

That  helpen  for  an  Avemary  or  twey. 

0. 

O  very  light  of  eyen  tho  been  blind, 
O  very  lust  of  labour  and  distresse, 
O  treasorere  of  bounty  to  mankind, 
The  whom  God  chese  to  moder  for  humblesse^ 
From  his  ancelle  he  made  thee  maistresse 
Of  Heaven  and  Earth,  our  bill  up  to  bede. 
This  world  awaiteth  ever  on  thine  goodnes. 
For  thou  ne  failedest  never  wight  at  nede. 

P. 

Purpose  I  have,  sometime,  for  to  enquere 
Wherefore  and  why  the  Holyghoet  thee  sought. 
Whan  Gabrielis  voice  come  to  thine  ere  ; 
He  not  to  werre  us  swich  a  wonder  wrought, 
But  for  to  save  us,  that  sithen  bought : 
Than  needeth  us  no  weapon  us  to  save, 
But  onely  there  we  did  not  as  us  ough^ 
I>o  penitence,  and  mercy  aske  and  have. 


Queen  of  comfort,  right  whan  I  me  bethink. 
That  I  agilt  have  boSi  him  and  thee. 
And  that  mine  soule  is  worthy  for  to  sinke, 
Alas,  I  cutife,  wheder  shall  I  flee  t 
Who  shall  unto  thine  sonne  mine  mean  be  t 
Who,  but  thine  selfe,  that  art  of  pity  well  t 
Thou  hast  more  ronth  on  our  adversitie. 
Than  in  this  world  might  any  tongue  telL 

R. 

Bedresee  me  moder,  and  eke  me  chastiM, 
For  certainly  my  faders  chastising 
Ne  dare  I  not  abiden  in  no  wise, 
So  hideous  is  his  full  reckening ; 


Moder  of  whom  our  joy  gan  to  spring, 
Be  ye  mine  judge,  and  eke  my  soules  leeoh  I 
For  ever  in  you  is  pity  abounding, 
To  each  that  of  pity  will  you  beseech. 

S. 

Sooth  is,  he  ne  graunteth  no  pity 
Without  thee  :  for  God  of  his  goodnesse 
Forgiveth  none,  but  it  like  unto  thee : 
He  hath  thee  made  vicaire  and  maistresse 
Of  all  this  world,  and  eke  govemerease 
Of  Heaven :  and  represseth  his  justice 
After  thine  will ;  and,  therefore,  in  witnesse 
He  hath  thee  crowned  in  so  royal  wise. 

T. 

Temple  devout,  ther  Grod  chese  his  wonning. 
For  which  these  misbeleeved  deprived  been. 
To  you  mine  soule  penitent  I  bring, 
Receive  me,  for  I  can  no  ferther  fleen. 
With  thomis  venemous,  Heaven  queen. 
For  which  the  erth  accursed  was  ful  sore, 
I  am  so  wounded,  as  ye  may  well  seene, 
That  I  am  lost  almost,  it  smert  so  sore. 

V. 

Yirgine,  that  art  so  noble  of  apparaOe^ 
That  leadest  us  into  the  high  toure 
Of  Paradise,  thou  me  wish  and  counaaile. 
How  I  may  have  thy  grace  and  thy  snooonr  I 
All  have  I  been  in  filth  and  in  errour : 
Lady,  on  that  countrey  thou  me  adjoume, 
That  cleaped  is  thine  bench  of  fresh  flour. 
There  as  that  mercy  ever  shall  sojoome. 

X. 

Xen  thine  sonne,  that  in  this  world  alight 
Upon  a  crosse  to  suffer  his  passioun, 
And  suffred  eke  that  Longeus  his  hart  pight. 
And  made  his  herte  blood  renne  adoon. 
And  all  this  was  for  my  salvatioun : 
And  I  to  him  am  fals  and  eke  unkind. 
And  yet  he  will  not  mine  dampoatioun : 
This  thanke  I  youj  succour  of  all  mankind  1 

Y. 

Ysaao  was  figure  of  his  death  eertaine. 
That  so  ferre  forth  his  fader  would  ob^. 
That  him  ne  rought  nothing  for  to  be  slain : 
Right  so  thv  Sonne  list  a  lambe  to  dey : 
Now,  lady  full  of  mercy,  I  you  prey, 
Sith  he  his  mercy  sured  me  so  lar^ 
Be  ye  not  scant,  for  all  we  sing  or  say. 
That  ye  been  fro  vengeaunce  aye  our  tai^ 


Zacharie  you  clepith  the  open  well 
That  wisht  sinfuU  soule  out  of  his  guilt. 
Therefore  this  lesson  out  I  will  to  tell. 
That  nere  thy  tender  heart  we  were  spiH. 
Now,  lady  bright,  sith  thou  canst  and  wiM 
Been  to  the  seed  of  Adam  merciable. 
Bring  us  to  that  paleis  that  is  buUt 
To  penitentis,  that  ben  to  mercte  aUe. 


THE    BOOKE    OF   THE    DUTCHESSE, 


OR 


Cj^e  J^tHt^  of  Sland^ ; 


COMMONLY   ENTITLED,   CHAUCER'S   DREAM. 


T.  1—100 


I  BAVK  great  wonder  by  this  light, 

How  I  live,  for  day  ne  night 

I  may  not  eleepe  welnigh  nought ; 

1  h%re  so  many  an  idle  thought. 

Purely  for  default  of  sleepe, 

That,  by  my  trouth,  I  take  no  keepe 

Of  nothing,  how  it  commeth  or  gothe. 

To  me  n'is  nothing  lefe  nor  lothe, 

AU  is  yliehe  good  to  me, 

Joy  or  Borrow,  where  so  it  be  : 

For  1  have  feeling  in  nothing. 

But  as  it  were  a  mased  thing, 

All  day  in  point  to  fall  adoun. 

For  aorrowfall  imaginaicoun 

Ib  alway  wholly  in  my  minde. 

And  well  ye  wote,  against  kinde 
It  were  to  liven  in  this  wise. 
For  nature  would  not  sufBse 
To  none  earthly  creature. 
Not  long  time  to  endure 
Without  sleepe,  and  be  in  sorrow  : 
And  I  ne  may,  ne  night  ne  morrow, 
Sleepe,  and  ^is  melancolie 
And  drede  I  have  for  to  die, 
De&ut  of  sleepe  and  heavinesse 
Hath  slaine  my  spirit  of  quickenesse. 
That  I  have  lost  all  Instyhead  ; 
Sueh  iantasies  ben  in  mine  head. 
So  I  n'ot  what  is  best  to  do  : 
But  men  might  aske  me  why  so 
I  may  not  sleepe,  and  what  me  is  f 

But  nathelesse,  who  aske  this, 
Leseth  his  askmg  truely, 
My  selven  eannot  tell  why 
The  sooth,  but  truly  as  I  gesso, 
I  hold  it  be  a  sickenesse 
That  I  have  suffred  this  eight  yere^ 
And  yet  my  boot  is  never  Sie  nere : 
For  there  is  phisicien  but  one^ 
That  may  me  heale,  but  that  is  done  : 
Passe  we  over  untill  efte. 
That  will  not  be  mote  needs  be  lefte ; 
Our  first  matter  is  good  to  keepe. 

So  whan  I  saw  X  might  not  sleepe^ 
Now  of  late  this  other  night 
Upon  mv  bed  I  sate  upright, 
And  bade  one  reach  me  a  booke^ 
A  romaunce,  and  he  it  me  tooke 
To  rede,  and  drive  the  night  away : 
For  me  thought  it  better  play. 


Than  either  at  chesse  or  tables. 

And  in  this  books  were  written  fables. 
That  clerkes  had  in  old  time. 
And  other  poets  put  in  rime. 
To  rede,  and  for  to  be  in  mind, 
While  men  loved  the  law  of  Kinde. 
This  booke  ne  spake  but  of  such  things, 
Of  queenes  lives,  and  of  kings, 
And  many  other  things  smaJe. 
Among  all  this  I  found  a  tale. 
That  me  thought  a  wonder  thing. 

This  was  the  tale  :  There  was  a  king 
That  hight  Seys,  and  had  a  wife, 
The  host  that  mieht  beare  life, 
And  this  queene  night  Aleione. 
So  it  befell,  thereafter  soone 
This  king  woll  wenden  over  see  : 
To  tellen  shortly,  whan  that  he 
Was  in  the  see,  thus  in  this  wise. 
Such  a  tempest  gan  to  rise, 
That  brake  her  mast,  and  made  it  &11, 
And  cleft  her  ship,  and  dreint  hem  alj^ 
That  never  was  found,  as  it  tels, 
Bord,  ne  man,  ne  nothing  els. 
Right  thus  this  king  Seys  lost  his  life. 

Now  for  to  speake  of  Alcione  his  wife : 
Thb  lady  that  was  left  at  home. 
Hath  wonder  that  the  king  ne  come 
Home,  for  it  was  a  long  terme  : 
Anon  her  herte  began  to  yeme. 
And  for  that  her  thought  evermo 
It  was  not  wele,  her  thought  so^ 
She  longed  so  after  the  king. 
That  oertes  it  were  a  pitous  thing 
To  tell  her  heartely  sorrowful!  lifei. 
That  she  had,  thb  noble  wife, 
For  him,  alas !  she  loved  alderbest. 
Anon  she  sent  both  east  and  west 
To  seeke  him,  but  they  found  him  nought. 

*'Alafl,"  (quod  she)  ^  that  I  was  wrought^ 
Whether  my  lord  my  love  be  dead, 
Oertes  I  nill  never  eat  bread, 
I  make  a  vow  to'my  God  here. 
But  I  mowe  of  my  lord  here." 

Such  sorrow  this  lady  to  her  tooke^ 
That  truly  I  that  made  this  bookei. 
Had  such  pitie  and  such  routh 
To  rede  her  sorrow,  that  by  my  trouth, 
I  farde  the  worse  all  the  morrow 
After,  to  thinken  on  her  sorrow. 
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So  whan  this  lady  coud  here  no  word 
That  no  man  .might  find  her  lord, 
Fall  oft  she  swowned,  and  said  <<  Alas  1" 
For  sorrow  full  nigh  wood  she  was, 
Ne  she  coud  no  rede  but  one, 
But  downe  on  knees  she  sate  anone, 
And  wept,  that  pitie  were  to  here. 

"  A  mercy,  sweet  lady  dere  I" 
(Quod  she)  to  Juno  her  goddesse, 
^  Helpe  me  out  of  this  distresse, 
And  yeve  me  grace  my  lord  to  see 
Soone,  or  wete  where  so  he  bee, 
Or  how  he  fareth  or  in  what  wise, 
And  I  shall  make  you  sacrifice. 
And  holy  yours  become  I  shall, 
With  good  will,  body,  herte,  and  all ; 
And  but  thou  wolt  this,  lady  swete. 
Send  me  grace  to  slepe  and  mete 
In  my  sleepe  some  certain  sweven. 
Where  through  that  I  may  know  even 
Whether  my  lord  be  quicke  or  dead." 

With  that  word  she  hing  downe  the  head. 
And  fell  in  a  swowne,  as  cold  as  stone ; 
Her  women  caught  her  up  anone, 
And  brought  her  in  bed  all  naked, 
And  she,  forweped  and  forwaked. 
Was  weary,  and  thus  the  dead  sleepe 
Fell  on  her  or  she  tooke  keepe. 
Through  Juno,  that  had  heard  her  boone. 
That  made  her  to  sleepe  soone  ; 
For  as  she  praide,  right  so  was  done 
Indeed,  for  Juno  right  anone 
Called  thus  her  messengere 
To  do  her  errand,  and  he  come  nere  ; 
Whan  he  was  come  she  bad  him  thus  : 

*'  Gro  bet"  (quod  Juno)  <*  to  Morpheus, 
"  Thou  knowest  him  well,  the  god  of  sleepe^ 
Now  understand  well,  and  take  keepe  ; 
Say  thus  on  my  halfe,  that  hee 
Gro  fast  into  the  great  see. 
And  bid  him  that  on  all  thing 
He  take  up  Seys  body  the  king. 
That  lieth  full  pale,  and  nothing  rody. 
Bid  him  creepe  into  the  body. 
And  do  it  gone  to  Alcione, 
The  queene,  there  she  liedi  alone. 
And  shew  her  shortly,  it  is  no  nay. 
How  it  was  dreint  this  other  day. 
And  do  the  body  speake  right  so^ 
Right  as  it  was  wonted  to  do. 
The  whiles  that  it  was  alive ; 
Go  now  fast,  and  hye  thee  blive." 

This  messenger  took  leve  and  went 
Upon  his  way,  and  never  ha  stent 
Till  he  came  to  the  darke  valley 
That  stant  betweene  rockes  twey. 
There  never  yet  grew  come  ne  gras, 
Ne  tree,  ne  naught  that  aught  wae^ 
Beast  ne  man,  ne  naught  els, 
Save  that  there  were  a  few  wels 
Came  renning  fro  the  cliffes  adowne. 
That  made  a  deadly  sleeping  sowne, 
And  rennen  downe  right  by  a  cave, 
That  was  under  a  rocke  ygrave 
Amid  the  valley  wonder  deepe, 
There  these  goddes  lay  asleepe, 
Morpheus  and  Eclympasteire, 
That  was  the  god  of  deepes  heire. 
That  slept,  and  did  none  other  werke. 

This  cave  was  also  as  derke 
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As  Hell  pitte,  over  all  about 
They  bad  good  leyser  for  to  rout. 
To  vye  who  might  sleepe  best, 
Some  hing  hir  chin  upon  hir  bresty 
And  slept  upright  hir  head  yhed. 
And  some  lay  naked  in  hir  bed. 
And  slept  whiles  their  dales  last. 

This  messenger  oome  renning  fast. 
And  cried  **  Ho,  ho,  awake  anone  1 " 
It  was  for  nought,  there  heard  him  none. 
^  Awake  1 "  (quod  he)  '«  who  lieth  there  !' 
/Cud  blew  his  home  right  in  hir  ear. 
And  cried  <'  Awaketh  !"  wonder  hye. 

This  god  of  sleepe,  with  his  one  eve. 
Cast  up,  and  asked  **  Who  clepeth  there  1  * 
"  It  am  I,"  (quod  this  messengere) 
^  Juno  bade  thou  shouldest  gone," 
And  told  him  what  he  should  done. 
As  I  have  told  you  here  before. 
It  is  no  need  rehearse  it  more. 
And  went  his  way  whan  he  had  saide : 
Anone,  this  god  of  slepe  abraide 
Out  of  his  sleepe  and  gan  to  go. 
And  did  as  he  had  bidde  him  do  ; 
Tooke  up  the  dead  body  soone. 
And  bare  it  forth  to  Alcyone, 
His  wife  the  queene,  there  as  she  lay. 
Right  even  a  quarter  before  day. 
And  stood  right  at  her  beds  fete. 
And  called  her  right  as  she  hete 
By  name,  and  said,  '*  My  swete  wife, 
Awake  I  let  be  your  sorrowfull  life. 
For  in  your  sorrow  there  lyeth  no  red^ 
For  certes,  sweet  love,  I  am  but  dede, 
Ye  shall  me  never  on  live  ysee. 
But,  good  sweet  herte,  looke  that  yee 
Bury  my  body,  for  such  a  tide 
Ye  mowe  it  find  the  see  beside, 
And  farewell  sweet,  my  worlds  bliase^ 
I  pray  God  your  sorrow  lisse  ; 
Too  little  while  our  blisse  lasteth." 

With  that  her  eyen  up  she  casteth. 
And  saw  naught :  **  Alas  I'*  (quod  she)  for  boctov 
And  died  within  the  third  morrow. 

But  what  she  said  more  in  that  swowe^ 
I  may  not  tell  it  you  as  now, 
It  were  too  long  for  to  dwell ; 
My  first  mattere  I  will  you  tell. 
Wherefore  I  have  told  you  this  thing. 
Of  Alcione,  and  Seis  the  king. 

For  thus  much  dare  I  aay  wele^, 
I  had  be  dolven  every  dele. 
And  dead,  right  through  dc^ut  of  sleepe, 
If  I  ne  had  red,  and  take  kepe 
Of  this  tale  next  before. 
And  I  will  tell  you  wherefore. 
For  I  ne  misht  for  bote  ne  bale 
Sleepe,  or  I  had  redde  this  taSe 
Of  this  dreint  Seis  the  king. 
And  of  the  gods  of  sleeping. 

Whan  I  had  red  this  tale  wele^ 
And  overlooked  it  everydele, 
Me  thought  wonder  if  it  were  so, 
For  I  had  never  heard  speake  or  tho 
Of  no  gods,  that  coud  make 
Men  to  sleepe,  ne  for  to  wake. 
For  I  ne  knew  never  God  but  one, 
And  in  my  game  I  said  anone. 
And  yet  me  list  right  evill  to  pley. 
Rather  than  that  I  should  dey 
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Through  defaat  of  sleeping  thusy 
I  would  give  thilke  Morpheus, 
Or  that  goddeflse  dame  Juno, 
Or  some  wight  els,  I  ne  rought  who. 
To  make  me  slepe  and  have  some  rest, 
I  will  rive  him  the  alther  best 
Yefty  raat  ever  he  abode  his  live. 
And  here  onward,  rieht  now  as  blive, 
If  he  woll  make  me  ueepe  alite. 
Of  downe  of  pure  doves  white, 
I  woll  yeve  him  a  featherbed. 
Rated  with  gold,  and  right  well  ded. 
In  fine  blacke  sattin  d'outremere. 
And  many  a  pillow,  and  every  bere. 
Of  cloth  of  rames  to  slepe  on  soft, 
Him  there  not  need  to  turne  oft. 
And  I  woll  yeve  him  al  that  fals 
To  his  chamber  and  to  his  hals, 
I  woU  do  paint  with  pure  gold. 
And  tapite  hem  full  manyfold. 
Of  one  sate  this  shall  he  have 
If  I  wist  where  were  his  cave, 
If  he  can  make  me  sleepe  soone, 
As  did  the  goddesse  queene  Alcyone, 
And  thus  tms  ilke  god  Morpheus 
May  win  of  me  mo  fees  thus 
Ti.an  ever  he  wan  :  and  to  Juno, 
That  is  his  goddesse,  I  shall  so  do, 
I  trowe  that  she  shall  hold  her  paid. 

I  had  nnneth  that  word  ysaid, 
Right  thus  as  I  have  told  you. 
That  snddainly  I  n'ist  how. 
Such  a  lust  anone  me  tooke 
To  sleepe,  that  right  upon  my  booke 
I  fell  a  sleepe,  and  therewith  even 
Me  mette  so  inly  such  a  sweven. 
So  wonderfhll,  that  never  yet 
I  trowe  no  man  had  the  wit 
To  eonne  well  my  sweven  rede. 

No,  not  Joseph  without  drede 
Of*  Egypt,  he  that  rad  so 
The  kinges  meting,  Pharao, 
No  more  than  coud  the  least  of  us. 

Ne  nat  scarcely  Macrobeus, 
He  that  wrote  all  the  avision 
That  he  mette  of  king  Scipion, 
The  noble  man,  the  Affrican, 
Sadi  mervalles  fortuned  than, 
I  trow  arede  my  dreames  even, 
Lo,  thus  it  was,  this  was  my  sweven. 

Me  thought  thus,  that  it  was  May, 
And  in  the  dawning  there  I  lay. 
Me  mette  thus  in  my  bed  all  naked. 
And  looked  forth  lor  I  was  waked. 
With  smale  foules  a  great  hepe. 
That  had  afraied  me  out  of  my  slepe, 
Through  noise  and  sweetnesse  of  hir  song, 
And  as  me  mette,  they  sat  among 
Upon  my  chamber  roofe  without 
Upon  the  tyles  over  all  about. 
And  everiche  song  in  his  wise 
The  most  solemne  servise 
By  note,  that  ever  man  I  trow 
riad  neard,  for  some  of  hem  sung  low^ 
Some  high,  and  all  of  one  accord, 
To  tell  shortly  at  o  word. 
Was  never  heard  so  sweet  Steven, 
But  it  bad  be  a  thing  of  Heven, 
So  menry  a  sowne,  so  sweet  entunes, 
That  oertes  for  the  towne  of  Tewnes 


I  n'olde  but  I  had  heard  hem  sing^ 
For  all  my  chamber  gan  to  ring. 
Through  singing  of  hir  ermony. 
For  instrument  nor  melody 
Was  no  where  heard  yet  halfe  so  swete. 
Nor  of  accord  halfe  so  mete. 
For  there  was  none  of  hem  that  fained 
To  sing,  for  ech  of  hem  him  pained 
To  find  out  many  crafty  notes. 
They  ne  spared  nat  hir  throtes  ; 
And,  sooth  to  saine,  my  chamber  was 
Full  well  depainted,  and  with  glas 
Were  all  the  windowes  well  yglased 
Full  dere,  and  nat  an  hole  ycrased^ 
That  to  behold  it  was  great  joy, 
For  holy  all  the  story  of  Troy 
Was  in  the  glaising  ywrought  thus. 
Of  Hector,  and  of  king  Priamus, 
Of  Achilles,  and  of  king  Laomedon, 
And  eke  of  Medea  and  Jason, 
Of  Paris,  Heleine,  and  of  Lavine, 
And  all  the  wals  with  colours  fine 
Were  paint,  both  text  and  glose. 
And  all  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  ; 
My  windowes  weren  shit  echone. 
And  through  the  glasse  the  Sunne  shone 
Upon  my  bed  with  bright  hemes. 
With  many  glad  glidy  stremes. 
And  eke  the  welkin  was  so  iaire. 
Blew,  bright,  clere  was  the  aire. 
And  full  attempre,  for  sooth  it  was. 
For  neyther  too  cold  ne  hote  it  n'as, 
Ne  in  all  the  welkin  was  no  cloud. 

And  as  I  lay  thus,  wonder  loud 
Me  thought  I  heard  a  hunte  blow 
T'assay  his  great  borne,  and  for  to  know 
Whether  it  was  clere,  or  horse  of  sowne. 

And  I  heard  going  both  up  and  downe 
Men,  horse,  hounds,  and  other  thing. 
And  all  men  speake  of  hunting, 
How  they  would  slee  the  hart  with  strength. 
And  how  the  hart  had  upon  length 
So  much  enboeed,  I  n'ot  now  what. 

Anon  right  whan  I  heard  that. 
How  that  they  would  on  hunting  gone, 
I  was  right  gutd,  and  up  anone, 
Tooke  my  horse,  and  forth  I  went 
Out  of  my  chamber,  I  never  stent 
Till  I  come  to  the  field  without. 
There  overtooke  I  a  great  rout 
Of  hunters  and  eke  forrestera. 
And  many  relaies  and  limers. 
And  highed  hem  to  the  forrest  fiist. 
And  I  with  hem,  so  at  the  last 
I  asked  one  lad,  a  lymere, 
''  Say,  fellow,  who  shall  hunte  here  t" 
(Quod  I)  and  he  answered  ayen, 
•*  Sir,  the  emperour  Octavien  " 
(Quod  he)  *'and  is  here  fast  by." 

**  A  goddes  halfe,  in  good  titiae,"  (quod  I) 
Gro  we  fast,  and  gan  to  ride  ; 
Whan  we  come  to  the  forrest  side. 
Every  man  did  right  soone. 
As  to  hunting  fell  to  done. 

The  maister  hunte,  anone,  fote  hote 
With  his  home  blew  three  mote 
At  tiie  uncoupling  of  his  houndis, 
Within  a  while  the  hart  found  is, 
Yhallowed,  and  rechased  fast 
Long  time,  and  so^  at  the  last» 
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This  hart  ronzed  and  stale  away 
Fro  all  the  hounds  a  previe  way. 

The  hounds  had  overshot  him  all, 
And  were  upon  a  default  yfall, 
There¥dth  the  hunte  wonder  fast 
Blew  a  forloyn  at  the  last ; 
I  was  go  walked  fro  my  tree, 
And  as  I  went,  there  came  by  me 
A  whelpe,  that  fawned  me  as  I  stood. 
That  had  yfollowed,  and  coud  no  good, 
It  came  and  crept  to  me  as  low. 
Right  as  it  had  me  yknow. 
Held  downe  his  head,  and  joyned  his  eares, 
And  laid  all  smooth  downe  his  heares. 

I  would  have  caught  it  anone. 
It  fled  and  was  fro  me  gone. 
As  I  him  followed,  and  it  forth  went 
Downe  by  a  floury  grene  it  went 
Full  thicke  of  grasse,  full  soft  and  sweet. 
With  flonres  fele,  faire  under  feet, 
And  little  used,  it  seemed  thus. 
For  both  Flora  and  Zepherus, 
They  two,  that  make  flonres  grow. 
Had  made  hir  dwelling  there  I  trow, 
For  it  was  on  to  behold. 
As  though  the  earth  envye  wold 
To  be  gayer  than  the  heven. 
To  have  mo  flonres  such  seven 
As  in  the  welkin  sterres  be. 
It  had  forgot  the  poverte 
That  winter,  through  his  cold  morrowes. 
Had  made  it  suffer,  and  his  sorrowes  ; 
All  was  foryeten,  and  that  was  seene. 
For  all  the  wood  was  woxen  greene, 
Sweetnesse  of  dewe  had  made  it  waxe. 

It  is  no  need  eke  for  to  axe 
Where  there  were  many  gpreene  greves. 
Or  thicke  of  trees  so  full  of  leves. 
And  every  tree  stood  by  himselve 
Fro  other,  well  tenne  foot  or  twelve, 
So  great  trees,  so  huge  of  strength. 
Of  lortie  or  flftie  fadome  length, 
Cleane  without  bowe  or  sticke. 
With  croppes  brode,  and  eke  as  thicke. 
They  were  not  an  inch  asunder, 
That  it  was  shadde  over  all  under. 
And  many  an  hart  and  many  an  hind 
Was  both  before  me  and  behind. 
Of  fawnes,  sowers,  buckes,  dues. 
Was  full  the  wood,  and  many  roes, 
And  many  squirrels,  that  seto. 
Full  high  upon  the  trees  and  ete, 
And  in  hir  manner  made  feasts  : 
Shortly,  it  was  so  full  of  beasts. 
That  though  Argus,  the  noble  countour, 
Sate  to  recken  in  his  countour. 
And  recken  with  his  figures  ten, 
For  by  tho  figures  newe  all  ken 
If  they  be  craftie,  recken  and  nombre. 
And  tell  of  every  thing  the  nombre. 
Yet  should  he  faile  to  recken  even 
The  wonders  me  met  in  my  sweven  : 
But  forth  I  romed  right  wonder  fast 
Downe  the  wood,  so  at  the  last 
I  was  ware  of  a  man  in  blacke, 
That  sate,  and  had  yturned  his  backe 
To  an  oke,  an  huge  tree  : 
**  Lord,"  thought  I,  **  who  may  that  bee! 
What  eyleth  him  to  sitten  here  f" 
Anon  right  I  went  nere^ 


Than  found  I  sitte,  even  upright^ 
A  wonder  welfaring  knight. 
By  the  manner  me  thought  so. 
Of  good  mokel,  and  right  yon^  thexeto^ 
Of  Uie  age  of  foure  and  twentie  yeere^ 
Upon  his  beard  but  little  heere, 
And  he  was  clothed  all  in  blacke. 
I  stalked  even  unto  his  backe. 
And  there  I  stood  as  still  as  ought, 
The  sooth  to  say,  he  saw  me  nought, 
For  why  he  hing  his  head  adowne^, 
And  with  a  deadly  sorrowfull  sowne. 
He  made  of  rime  ten  verses  or  twelve. 
Of  a  complaint  to  himselve. 
The  most  pitie,  the  most  routh, 
That  ever  I  heard,  for,  by  my  trouth. 
It  was  great  wonder  that  nature 
Might  suffer  any  creature 
To  have  such  sorrow,  and  he  not  ded: 
Full  pitous  pale,  and  nothing  red. 
He  said  a  lay,  a  manner  song, 
Without  note,  without  song 
And  was  this^  for  full  well  I  can 
Rehearse  it,  right  thus  it  began. 

*<  I  have  of  sorrow  so  great  wone^, 
That  joy  get  I  never  none, 
Now  that  I  see  my  lady  bright, 
Which  I  have  loved  with  all  my  might, 
Is  fro  me  dead,  and  is  agone. 
And  thus  in  sorrow  left  me  alone. 
Alas,  Death,  what  eyleth  thee,    . 
That  thou  n'oldest  have  taken  me^ 
Whan  that  thou  tooke  my  lady  swete  t 
Of  all  goodnesse  she  had  none  mete. 
That  was  so  faire,  so  fresh,  so  free, 
So  good,  that  men  may  well  see." 

Whan  he  had  made  thus  his  complain!^ 
His  sorrowfull  herte  gan  fast  faint, 
And  his  spirits  wexen  dead. 
The  blood  was  fled  for  pure  dread 
Down  to  his  herte,  to  maken  him  warme. 
For  well  it  feeled  the  herte  had  harme, 
To  wete  eke  why  it  was  adrad 
By  kinde,  and  for  to  make  it  glad. 
For  it  is  member  principall 
Of  the  body,  and  that  made  all 
His  he  we  chaunge,  and  wexe  grene 
And  pale^  for  there  no  blood  is  seene 
In  no  manner  limme  of  his. 

Anon,  therewith,  whan  I  saw  this, 
He  farde  thus  evill  there  he  sete, 
I  went  and  stood  right  at  his  fete. 
And  grette  him,  but  he  spake  nought 
But  argued  with  his  owne  thought. 
And  in  his  wit  disputed  fast. 
Why,  and  how  his  life  might  last. 
Him  thought  his  sorrowes  were  so  smar^ 
And  lay  so  cold  upon  his  herte. 

So,  throueh  his  sorrow,  and  holy  thought. 
Made  him  that  he  heard  me  nought. 
For  he  had  welnigh  lost  his  minde. 
Though  Pan,  that  men  clepeth  god  of  Icinde, 
Were  for  his  sorrowes  never  so  wroth. 

But  at  the  last,  to  faine  right  sooth. 
He  was  ware  of  me,  how  I  stood 
Before  him  and  did  off*  my  hood. 
And  had  ygret  him,  as  I  best  coud 
Debonairly,  and  nothing  loud, 
He  said,  **  I  pray  thee,  be  not  wroth, 
I  heard  thee  not,  to  aaine  the  sooth, 
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Ke  I  saw  the  not,  sir,  tmly." 

"  Ah,  good  sir,  uo  force,'*  (quod  I) 
*  I  am  right  sorry,  if  I  have  ought 
DistroubM  you  out  of  your  thought^ 
Foryeve  me,  if  1  have  misse-take." 

*<  Yes,  thunends  is  light  to  make  " 
(<^od  he)  **  for  there  lithe  none  thereto^ 
There  is  nothing  mis-aaide,  nor  do." 

Lo,  how  goodly  spake  this  knight, 
As  it  had  be  another  wight, 
Aud  made  it  neyther  tough  ne  queint, 
And  I  saw  that,  and  gan  me  acqueint 
With  him,  and  found  him  so  tretable, 
Right  wonder  skilfull  and  reasonable^ 
As  me  thought,  for  all  his  bale, 
Anon  right  I  ean  find  a  tale 
To  him,  to  looke  where  I  might  ought 
Have  more  knowledgiiig  of  his  thought. 

'^  Sir,"  (quod  I) "  this  game  is  done, 
I  holde  that  this  nart  be  gone. 
These  huntes  can  him  no  where  see." 

*<  I  do  no  force  thereof,"  (quod  he) 
**  My  Uiought  is  thereon  never  adele." 
•*  By  our  lord,**  (quod  I)  **  I  trow  you  wele. 
Right  so  me  thinketh  by  your  chere. 
But,  sir,  o  thing  woll  ye  here. 
He  thinketh  in  great  Borrow  I  you  see^ 
But  oertes,  sir,  u  that  ye 
Would  aught  discovre  roe  your  wo^ 
I  would,  as  wise  God  helpe  me  so, 
Amend  it,  if  I  can  or  may. 
Ye  mowe  prove  it  by  assay. 
For,  by  my  trooth,  to  make  you  hole, 
I  woU  do  all  my  power  whole. 
And  telleth  roe  of  your  sorrowes  smart, 
Faraunter  it  may  ease  your  herte. 
That  semeth  full  sicke  under  your  side." 

With  that  he  looked  on  me  aside^ 
As  who  saith  nay,  that  n'ill  not  be. 

**  Graunt  mercy,  good  friend,"  (quod  he) 
"  I  thanke  thee  that  thou  wouldest  so. 
But  it  may  never  the  rather  be  do. 
No  man  may  my  sorrow  glade. 
That  maketh  my  hew  to  fall  and  fade. 
And  hath  my  uuderstanding  lome. 
That  me  is  wo  that  I  was  borne, 
May  nought  make  my  sorrowes  slide. 
Not  all  the  remedies  of  Ovide, 
Ne  Orpheus,  god  of  melodic, 
Ne  Dedalus  with  his  playes  slie, 
Ne  heale  me  may  no  phisicien. 
Nought  Ipocras,  ne  Galien, 
Me  is  wo  that  I  live  houres  twelve. 
But  who  so  woll  assay  liemselve^ 
Whether  his  herte  can  have  pite 
Of  any  sorrow  let  him  see  me, 
I  wretch  that  death  hath  made  all  naked 
Of  an  the  blisse  that  ever  was  maked, 
Ywroth  werste  of  all  wights. 
That  hate  my  dayes  and  my  nights. 
My  life,  my  lustes,  be  me  loth. 
For  all  fare  and  1  be  wroth, 
The  pure  death  is  so  full  my  fo, 
That  1  would  die,  it  will  not  so, 
For  whan  I  follow  it,  it  will  flie^ 
I  would  have  him,  it  n'ill  not  me, 
This  is  nain  witliout  reed, 
Alway  dying,  and  be  not  deed, 
That  Tesiphus,  that  lieth  in  Hell, 
May  not  of  more  sorrow  tell : 


And  who  so  wist  all,  by  my  troath. 
My  sorrow,  but  he  had  routh 
And  pitie  of  my  sorrows  smart^ 
That  man  hath  a  fiendly  herte  : 
For  whoso  seeth  me  first  on  morrow, 
May  saine  he  hath  met  with  sorrow^ 
For  I  am  sorrow,  and  sorrow  is  1, 
Alas,  and  I  will  tell  thee  why. 
My  sorrow  is  toumed  to  plaining. 
And  all  my  laughter  to  weeping. 
My  glad  thoughts  to  heaviuesse, 
In  travaile  is  mine  idlenesses 
And  eke  my  rest,  my  wele  is  wo. 
My  good  is  harme,  and  evermo 
In  wi-ath  is  tourned  my  playing. 
And  my  delite  into  soii'owing, 
Mine  heale  is  toumed  into  sicknesse. 
In  dred  is  all  my  sikernesse, 
To  derke  is  turned  all  my  light. 
My  witte  is  foly,  my  day  is  night. 
My  love  is  hate,  my  slepe  wakyng. 
My  mirth  and  meales  is  fastyng. 
My  countenaunce  \b  nicete. 
And  all  abawed,  where  so  I  be. 
My  peace  pleding,  and  in  werre 
Alas,  bow  might  I  fai'e  weiTo  I 

**  My  boldnesse  is  turned  to  shame. 
For  faJse  Foilune  hath  played  a  game 
At  the  chesse  with  me,  alas  the  while. 
The  trayteresse  false,  and  full  of  gile. 
That  al  behoteth,  and  nothing  halte. 
She  gothe  upright,  and  yet  she  halte^ 
That  baggeth  foule,  and  loketh  fayre, 
The  dispitous  debonairo, 
That  Bcometh  many  a  creature. 
An  vdole  of  false  purtraiture 
Is  ^e,  for  she  woll  sone  wryen. 
She  is  the  monstres  heed  y  wrj^en. 
As  filth  over  ystrowed  with  fioures. 
Her  most  worship  and  her  fioures 
To  lyeu,  for  that  is  her  nature. 
Without  faith,  lawe,  or  mesure. 
She  false  is,  and  ever  laughing 
With  one  eye,  and  that  other  weping. 
That  is  brought  up,  she  set  al  downe  : 
I  liken  her  to  the  scorpiowne. 
That  is  a  false  flattering  beest. 
For  with  his  head  he  maketh  feest. 
But  all  amid  his  flatering, 
With  his  taile  he  will  sting 
And  envenim,  and  so  will  she  : 
She  is  the  envious  Charite, 
That  is  aye  false,  and  semeth  wele. 
So  tumeth  she  her  false  whole 
About,  for  it  is  nothing  stable. 
Now  by  the  fire,  now  at  table. 
Full  many  one  hath  she  thus  yblent. 
She  is  play  of  enchauntment, 
That  seemeth  one,  and  is  not  so. 
The  false  thefe,  what  hath  she  do, 
Trowest  thou  1  bv  our  Lord,  I  will  thee  say  ; 
At  the  chesse  with  me  she  gan  to  play, 
With  her  false  draughtes  full  divers 
She  stale  on  me,  and  toke  my  fers, 
And  whan  I  sawe  my  fers  away, 
Alas,  I  couth  no  lenger  play. 
But  said,  **  Farewell  sweet  y wis. 
And  farewell  all  that  ever  there  is  : " 
Therewith  Fortune  said,  <<Checke  here," 
And  mate  in  the  mid  point  of  the  checkers. 
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With  a  paune  errant,  alas, 
Full  craftier  to  play  she  was 
Than  Athalus,  that  made  the  game 
First  of  the  cheaae,  so  was  his  name : 
But  God  wolde  I  had  ones  or  twise, 
Toonde,  and  know  the  jeoperdise. 
That  coude  the  Greke  Pjthagores, 
I  shulde  have  plaide  the  bet  at  ches^ 
And  kept  my  fers  the  bet  thereby, 
And  though  whereto,  for  trewly, 
I  hold  that  wishe  not  worthe  a  atre^ 
It  had  be  never  the  bet  for  me, 
For  Fortune  can  so  many  a  wyle, 
There  be  but  few  can  her  begile. 
And  eke  she  is  the  lasse  to  blame, 
My  selfe  I  wolde  have  do  the  same^ 
Before  God,  had  I  been  as  she, 
She  ought  the  more  excused  be, 
For  this  I  say  yet  more  thereto, 
Had  I  be  God,  and  might  have  do^ 
My  will,  whan  she  my  fers  caught, 
I  wold  have  drawe  the  same  draught: 
For  also  wise,  Grod  give  me  reste, 
I  dare  well  swere,  she  toke  the  best, 
But  through  that  draught  I  have  lome 
My  blisse,  alas,  that  I  was  borne  t 
For  evermore,  I  trowe  trewly, 
For  all  my  will,  my  lust  wholly 
Is  turned,  but  ye,  what  to  done. 
By  our  Lorde  it  is  to  die  sone  : 
For  nothing  I  leave  it  nous  It, 
But  live  and  die,  right  in  this  thought. 
For  there  n'is  planet  in  firmament, 
Ne  in  ayre  ne  in  erth  none  element, 
That  they  ne  yeve  me  a  yeft  echone. 
Of  weping  whan  I  am  alone  : 
For  whan  that  I  ndvise  me  y  ele, 
And  bethinke  me  everydele. 
How  that  there  lieth  in  rekening. 
In  mv  sorrow  for  nothing, 
And  how  there  liveth  no  gladneeoe 
May  glad  roe  of  my  distrcsse. 
And  how  I  have  lost  suffisaunce, 
And  thereto  I  have  no  pleasaunce. 
Than  may  I  say,  I  have  right  nought ; 
And  whan  al  this  falleth  in  my  thouglrt^ 
Alas,  than  am  I  overcome. 
For  that  is  done,  is  not  to  come  ; 
I  have  more  sorrow  than  Tantale." 

And  I  herde  him  tell  thb  tale 
Thus  pitously,  as  I  you  tell, 
Unneth  might  I  lenger  dwell  : 
It  did  mine  herte  so  much  wo. 

"  A  good  sir,"  (quod  I)  **  say  nat  so, 
Have  some  pitie  on  your  nature, 
That  fourmed  you  to  creature, 
Remembreth  you  of  Socrates, 
For  he  counted  not  three  strees 
Of  nought  that  Fortune  coude  do." 

«  No,*'  (quod  he)  «*  I  can  not  so." 
**  Why,  good  sir,  yes  parde,"  (quod  I) 
**  Ne  say  not  so  for  truely. 
Though  ye  had  lost  the  feerses  twelve 
And  ye  for  sorrow  murdred  your  selve. 
Ye  should  be  dampned  in  this  caa, 
By  as  good  right  as  Medea  was. 
That  slough  her  children  for  Jason^ 
And  Phyllis  also  for  Demophon 
Hing  her  selfe,  so  welaway, 
For  he  had  broke  his  terme  day 


To  come  to  her:  another  rage 
Had  Dido,  the  queue  eke  of  Cartage^ 
That  slough  her  selfe  for  Eneas 
Was  false,  which  a  foole  she  was : 
And  Eoquo  died  for  Narciasus 
N'olde  nat  love  her,  and  right  thus 
Hath  many  another  folly  done^, 
And  for  Dalida  died  Sampsone, 
That  slough  himselfe  with  a  pillere. 
But  there  is  no  man  alive  here 
Would  for  hir  fers  make  this  wo." 

"  Why  so  r  (quod  he)  « it  is  not  so, 
Thou  wotest  full  little  what  thou  menest, 
I  have  lost  more  than  thou  wenest :" 
**  How  may  that  be"  (quod  I) 
**  Good  sir,  tell  me  all  holy. 
In  what  wise,  how,  why  and  wherefore. 
That  ye  have  thus  your  blisse  lore  t" 

^  Blithely,"  (quod  he)  **  come  sit  doon, 
I  tell  thee  upon  a  conditioun. 
That  thou  shalt  holy  with  all  thv  wit 
Doe  thine  entent  to  hearken  it." 

*'  Yes  sir :"— <«  Swere  thy  trouth  thereto, 
GUdly  do,  than  bold  here  to." 
<'  I  shall  right  blithely,  so  God  me  save. 
Holy  with  all  the  wit  1  have. 
Here  you  as  well  as  I  can  :" 
^  A  goddes  halfe,"  (quod  he)  and  begpui. 

«  Sir,"  (quod  he)  «  sith  first  I  couth 
Have  any  manner  wit  fro  youths 
Or  kindly  understanding. 
To  comprehend  in  any  thing 
What  Love  was,  in  mine  owne  wit, 
Dredelesse  I  have  ever  yet 
Be  tributarie,  and  yeve  rent 
To  Love  holy,  with  good  entent. 
And  through  pleasaunce  become  his  thra!l» 
With  good  will,  body,  herte,  and  all, 
All  this  I  put  in  his  servage, 
As  to  my  lord,  and  did  homage. 
And  full  devoutly  I  praide  him  tho. 
He  should  beset  mine  herte  so, 
That  it  pleasaunce  to  him  were. 
And  worship  to  my  lady  dere. 

**  And  this  was  long,  and  many  a  yera 
(Ere  that  mine  herte  was  set  o  where) 
That  I  did  thus,  and  n'ist  why, 
I  trowe  it  eanie  me  kindely, 
Parannter  I  was  thereto  roost  able^ 
As  a  white  wall,  or  a  table. 
For  it  is  ready  to  catch  and  take 
All  that  men  will  therein  make. 
Whether  so  men  will  portrev  or  paint. 
Be  the  werkes  never  so  quemt. 

<*  And  thilke  time  I  fared  right  so, 
I  was  able  to  have  learned  tho. 
And  to  have  conde  as  well  or  better 
Paraunter  either  art  or  letter. 
But  for  love  came  first  in  my  thought, 
Therefore  I  forgate  it  naught, 
I  ehees  love  to  my  first  craft. 
Therefore  it  is  with  me  laft. 
For  why,  I  tooke  it  of  so  yong  age. 
That  malice  had  my  courage  ; 
Not  that  time  turned  to  nothing, 
Through  too  mokell  knowledging, 
For  that  time  youth  my  maistresae 
Governed  me  in  idlenesse. 
For  it  was  in  mv  first  youth. 
And  tho  full  little  good  I  couth. 
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For  all  my  werkes  were  flitting 

That  time,  and  all  my  thought  varying, 

AU  were  to  me  yh'che  good. 

That  knew  I  tho,  but  thus  it  stood. 

'^  It  happed  that  I  came  on  a  day 
Into  a  place,  there  that  I  sey 
Truly,  the  fkirest  companie 
Of  ladies,  that  ever  man  with  eie 
Had  seene  togither  in  o  place, 
ShaU  1  elepe  it  hap  either  grace. 
That  brought  me  there  t  not  but  Fortune, 
That  18  to  lien  full  commune, 
The  false  tratieresse  perverse, 
God  would  I  could  depe  her  worse, 
For  now  she  worcheth  me  full  wo. 
And  I  woU  tell  soone  why  so. 

**  Amonge  these  ladies  thus  echone. 
Sooth  to  saine,  I  saw  one 
That  was  like  none  of  the  rout. 
For  I  dare  swere,  without  dout, 
That  as  the  summers  Sunne  bright 
Is  fiurer,  derer,  and  hath  more  light 
Than  any  other  planet  in  Heven, 
The  Moone,  or  the  sterres  seven. 
For  all  the  world  so  had  she 
Surmounten  hem  all  of  beaute. 
Of  manor,  and  of  comlinesee. 
Of  stature^  and  of  well  set  gladnesse, 
Of  goodly  heed,  and  so  wel  besey. 
Shortly  what  shall  I  more  sey  f 
By  God  and  by  his  halowes  twelve. 
It  was  my  swcte,  right  all  her  solve, 
She  had  so  stedfast  countenaunce. 
So  noble  porte,  and  maintenaunce  : 
And  Love,  that  well  harde  my  bone. 
Had  espied  me  thus  sone, 
That  she  full  soone  in  my  thought, 
As  helpe  me  God,  so  was  I  cought 
So  sodainly,  that  I  ne  toke 
No  manor  counsaile,  but  at  her  loke. 
And  at  mine  berte,  for  why  her  eyen 
So  gladly  I  trowe  mine  herte  seyne. 
That  purely  tho,  mine  owne  thought. 
Said,  it  were  better  serve  her  for  nought^ 
Than  with  another  to  be  wele. 
And  it  was  soth,  for  every  dele, 
I  will  anone  right  tell  thee  why. 

**  I  sawe  her  daunce  so  comely, 
Gszol  and  sing  so  swetely, 
Laugh,  and  pUy  so  womanly. 
And  looke  so  debonairly. 
So  goodly  speke  and  so  freendly. 
That  oertes  1  trowe  that  evermore^ 
Nas  sene  so  blisfull  a  tresore : 
For  every  beer  on  her  heed, 
Sothe  to  say,  it  was  not  reed, 
Ne  neither  yelowe  ne  browne  it  nas, 
Me  thought  most  like  gold  it  was, 
And  which  eyen  my  lady  had, 
Debonaire,  good,  glad,  and  sad, 
Simple,  of  good  mokel,  not  to  wide. 
Thereto  her  loke  nas  not  aside, 
Ne  overtwhart,  but  beset  so  wele. 
It  drewe  and  tooke  up  everydele 
AU  that  on  her  gan  behold. 
Her  eyen  semed  anone  she  wold 
Have  mercy,  folly  wenden  so. 
But  it  was  never  the  rather  d<\ 
It  nas  no  oounterfetc4  tliuig. 
It  was  her  owne  pure  bking. 


That  the  goddesse,  dame  Nature, 

Had  made  hem  open  by  measure. 

And  close,  for  were  she  never  so  glad, 

Her  looking  was  not  folish  sprad, 

Ne  wildely,  though  that  she  plaid, 

But  ever  me  thought,  her  eyen  said. 

By  God  my  wrath  is  al  foryeve. 

Therewith  her  list  so  well  to  live. 

That  dulnesse  was  of  her  adrad. 

She  n'as  to  sobre  ne  to  glad. 

In  all  things  more  measure. 

Had  never  I  trowe  creature, 

But  many  one  with  her  loke  she  herte. 

And  that  sate  her  full  litel  at  herte  : 

For  she  knew  nothing  of  hir  thought, 

But  whether  she  knew,  or  knew  it  nought, 

Algate  she  ne  rought  of  hem  a  stree. 

To  get  her  love  no  nere  n'as  he 

That  woned  at  home,  than  he  in  Inde, 

The  formest  was  aTway  behinde  ; 

But  good  folke  over  all  other. 

She  loved  as  man  may  his  brother. 

Of  which  love  she  was  wonder  large^ 

In  skilfull  places  that  here  charge  : 

But  which  a  visage  had  she  thereto, 

Alas,  my  herte  is  wonder  wo. 

That  I  ne  can  discriven  it ; 

Me  lacketh  both  English  and  wit, 

For  to  undo  it  at  the  full, 

And  eke  my  spirites  bene  so  dull 

So  great  a  thing  for  to  devise, 

I  have  not  wit  that  can  suffise 

To  comprehend  her  beaute. 

But  thus  much  I  dare  sain,  fhat  she 

Was  white,  rody,  fresh,  and  lifely  hewed, 

And  every  day  her  beaute  newed, 

And  nigh  her  face  was  alderbest. 

For  oertes  Nature  had  soch  lest 

To  make  that  faire,  that  truly  she 

Was  her  chiefe  patron  of  beaute. 

And  chiefe  ensample  of  all  her  werke 

And  monster :  for  be  it  never  so  derke^ 

Me  thinketh  I  see  her  ever  mo. 

And  yet  more  over,  though  all  tho 

That  ever  lived  were  now  a  live, 

Ne  would  have  found  to  discrive 

In  all  her  face  a  wicked  signe. 

For  it  was  sad,  simple,  and  benigne. 

**  And  soch  a  goodly  swete  speech. 
Had  that  swete,  my  lives  leech, 
So  frendely,  and  so  well  ygrounded 
Upon  all  reason,  so  well  yfouuded. 
And  so  tretable  to  all  good. 
That  I  dare  swere  well  by  the  rood. 
Of  eloquence  was  never  fonde 
So  swete  a  souning  faconde, 
Ne  trewer  tonged,  ne  scorned  lasse, 
Ne  bet  coude  heale,  that  by  the  masse, 
I  durst  sweare  though  the  pope  it  songe, 
That  there  was  never  yet  through  her  tonge, 
Man  ne  woman  greatly  harmid. 
As  for  her,  was  all  harme  hid  : 
Ne  lasse  flattering  in  her  worde. 
That  purely  her  simple  recorde. 
Was  found  as  trcwe  as  any  bond, 
Or  trouth  of  any  mans  hond. 

"  Ne  chide  she  could  never  a  dele. 
That  knoweth  all  the  world  ful  wele. 
But  such  a  fairenease  of  a  necke, 
Had  that  swete,  that  bone  nor  brecke 
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Nas  there  none  seen  that  rois-eatte, 

It  was  white,  smoth,  streight,  and  pure  flatte^ 

Without  hole  or  canel  bone. 

And  by  seining,  she  had  none. 

«  Her  throte,  as  I  have  now  memoire, 
Semed  as  a  round  toure  of  yvoire^ 
Of  good  greatnesse,  and  not  to  grete, 
And  faire  white  she  hete, 
That  was  my  Udies  name  right, 
She  was  thereto  faire  and  bright, 
She  had  not  her  name  wrong. 
Right  faire  shoulders,  and  body  long^ 
She  had,  and  armes  ever  lith 
Fattish,  fleshy,  nat  great  therewith, 
Right  white  hands,  and  nailes  rede. 
Round  brestes,  and  of  good  brede 
Her  lippes  were,  a  streight  flatte  backe, 
I  knew  on  her  none  other  lacke, 
That  all  her  h'mmes  n'ere  pure  sewing, 
In  as  ferre  as  I  had  knowing  ; 
Thereto  she  could  so  well  play 
What  that  her  list,  that  I  dare  say 
That  was  like  to  torch  bright. 
That  every  man  may  take  of  light 
Ynough,  and  it  hath  never  the  lease 
Of  mauer  and  of  comelinesse. 

**  Right  so  farde  my  lady  dere, 
For  every  wight  of  her  manere 
Mought  catche  ynough,  if  that  he  wold 
If  he  had  eyen  her  to  behold. 
For  I  dare  sweare  well,  if  that  she 
Had  among  tenne  thousand  be. 
She  wolde  have  be  at  the  beste, 
A  chefe  myrrour  of  all  the  feste, 
Though  they  had  stonde  in  a  rowe, 
To  mens  eyen,  that  could  have  knowe. 
For  where  so  men  had  plaide  or  waked^ 
Me  thought  the  felowship  as  naked 
Without  her,  that  I  saw  ones. 
As  a  crowne  without  stones, 
Trewly,  she  was  to  mine  eye. 
The  solein  fenix  of  Arabic, 
For  there  liveth  never  but  one, 
Ne  such  as  she  ne  know  I  none ; 
To  speake  of  goodnesse,  trewly  she 
Had  as  moch  debonairte 
As  ever  had  Hester  in  the  Bible, 
And  mure,  if  more  were  possible, 
And  soth  to  sayne,  therewitbali 
She  had  a  witte  so  generall. 
So  whole  endined  to  all  good, 
That  al  her  witte  was  sette  by  the  rood, 
Without  malice  upon  gladnesse. 
And  thereto  I  sawe  never  yet  a  lease 
Harmefull  than  she  was  in  doyng, 
I  say  not  that  she  ne  had  knowyng 
What  harme  was,  or  els  she 
Had  oonlde  no  good,  so  thinketh  me, 
And  trewly,  for  to  speake  of  trouth, 
But  she  had  had,  it  had  be  routh  ; 
Thereof  she  had  so  moch  her  dele. 
And  I  dare  saine,  and  swere  it  wel^ 
That  Trouth  himselfe,  over  al  and  aJ, 
Had  chose  his  maner  principall 
In  her,  that  was  his  resting  place, 
Thereto  she  had  the  most  grace, 
To  have  stedfast  perseveraunce. 
And  oasy  attempre  govemaunce, 
That  ever  I  knew,  or  wist  yet. 
So  pure  suffraunt  was  her  wit« 


And  reason  gladly  she  understood. 
It  folowed  wel,  she  coulde  good. 
She  used  gladly  to  do  wele, 
These  were  her  nutners  every  dele. 

**  Therewith  she  loved  so  wel  right. 
She  wrong  do  would  to  no  wight, 
No  wight  might  do  her  no  shiune. 
She  loved  so  wel  her  own  name. 

"  Her  lust  to  hold  no  wight  in  hood, 
Ne  be  thou  siker,  she  wold  not  fond. 
To  holde  no  wight  in  balaunoe. 
By  halfe  word  ne  by  oountenaunoe. 
But  if  men  wold  npon  her  lye, 
Ne  sende  men  into  Walakie, 
To  Pruise,  and  to  Tartaric, 
To  Alisaundrie,  ne  into  Turkie, 
And  bidde  him  ^t,  anone  that  he 
Go  hoodlesse  into  the  drie  see. 
And  come  home  by  the  Carrenare. 

''  And  sir,  be  now  right  ware^ 
That  I  may  of  you  here  saine, 
Worship,  or  that  ye  come  againe. 

**  She  ne  used  no  soch  knackes  smale. 
But  therfore  that  I  tell  my  tale, 
Right  on  this  same  I  have  said. 
Was  wholly  all  my  love  laid. 
For  certes  she  was  that  swete  wiC^ 
My  sufiisaonce,  my  lust,  my  life, 
Mine  hope,  mine  heale,  and  all  blesse. 
My  worlds  welfare,  and  my  goddease, 
And  I  wholy  hers,  and  every  dele." 

**  By  our  Lorde,"  (quod  I)  <*  I  trowe  jon  wda^ 
Hardly,  your  love  was  wel  beset, 
I  n'ot  how  it  might  have  do  bet." 

**  Bet,  ne  not  so  wel,"  (quod  he) 
« I  trowe  sir,"  (quod  I)  «  parde.'^ 

«  Nay,  leve  it  well :  »*— «  Sir,  so  del, 
I  leve  yon  wel,  that  trewly 
You  thought  that  she  was  the  besl. 
And  to  behdd  the  alderfairest, 
Who  so  had  loked  her  with  your  eyen." 

**  With  mine  t  nay,  all  that  her  seyeo. 
Said  and  swore  it  was  so. 
And  though  they  ne  had,  I  would  tho 
Have  loved  best  my  lady  free. 
Though  I  had  had  al  the  beaute 
That  ever  bad  Alcibiades, 
And  al  the  strength  of  Hercules, 
And  thereto  had  the  worthin<>e8e 
Of  Alisaunder,  and  all  the  richesse 
That  ever  was  in  Babiloine^ 
In  Cartage,  or  in  Maoedoine, 
Or  in  Rome,  or  in  Ninive, 
And  thereto  also  hardy  be 
As  was  Hector,  so  have  I  joy. 
That  Achilles  slough  at  Troy, 
(And  therefore  was  he  slayne  aho 
In  a  temple,  for  both  two 
Were  slaine,  he  and  Antilegioi^ 
And  so  saith  Dares  Frigius 
For  love  of  Polixena), 
Or  ben  as  wise  as  Minerra, 
I  would  ever,  without  drede. 
Have  loved  her,  for  I  most  nede. 

«*  Nede  I  Nay,  trewly  I  gabbe  now. 
Nought  nede,  and  I  woU  tellen  how, 
For  of  good  will  mine  herte  it  wold. 
And  eke  to  love  her,  I  was  holde, 
As  for  the  fayrest  and  the  bes^ 
She  was  as  good,  so  have  I  rest. 
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As  ever  was  Penelope  of  Greece, 
Or  as  the  noble  wife  Lucrece, 
That  was  the  best,  he  telleth  thus 
The  Romaine,  Titus  Livias^ 
She  was  as  good,  and  nothing  like, 
Though  hir  stories  be  autentike, 
Algate  she  was  as  trewe  as  she. 

•*  But  wherefore  that  I  tell  thee  f 
Whan  I  first  my  ladjr  sey, 
I  was  right  yong,  soth  to  sey. 
And  fall  great  need  I  had  to  leme, 
Whan  mine  herte  wolde  yeme^ 
To  love  it  was  a  great  emprise, 
But  as  my  wit  wolde  best  suffise, 
After  my  yong  childely  wit, 
Without  drede  I  beset  it. 
To  love  her  in  ray  best  wise 
To  do  her  worship  and  the  servise 
That  I  eoude  tho,  by  my  trouth. 
Without  faining,  eyther  slouth, 
For  wonder  faine  I  wolde  her  see, 
So  mokell  it  amended  mee, 
That  whan  I  sawe  her  amorowe 
I  was  warished  of  all  my  sorowe 
Of  all  day  after,  till  it  were  eve, 
Me  thou^t  nothing  might  me  greve, 
Were  my  sorowes  never  so  smert, 
And  yet  she  set  so  in  mine  herte. 
That  by  my  trouth,  I  n'old  nought 
For  all  this  world,  out  of  my  thought 
Leave  my  lady,  no  trewly." 

*  Now,  by  my  trouth,  sir,"  (quod  I) 
*  Me  thinketh  ye  have  such  a  diaunce^ 
As  shrift,  without  repentaunoe." 

**  Repentannce,  nay  fie  1"  (quod  he) 
**  Shnld  I  now  repent  me 
To  love,  nay  certes,  than  were  I  well 
Worse  than  was  Achitofell, 
Or  Antenor,  so  have  I  joy. 
The  traitour  that  betrayed  Troy : 
Or  the  false  Ganellion, 
He  that  purchased  the  trayson 
Of  Rouland  and  of  Olivere  : 
Nay,  while  I  am  alive  here, 
I  n'ill  foryet  her  never  mo." 

**  Now  good  sir,"  (quod  I  tho) 
Ye  have  well  told  me  here  before. 
It  is  no  need  to  reherse  it  more. 
How  ye  saw  her  first,  and  where, 
But  would  ye  tell  me  the  manere, 
To  her  which  was  your  first  speche. 
Thereof  I  would  you  beseche, 
And  how  she  knew  first  your  thought| 
Whether  ye  loved  her  or  nought, 
And  telleth  me  eke,  what  ye  have  lore, 
I  berde  you  tell  here  before, 
Ye  said,  *  thou  n'otest  what  thou  meanest, 
I  have  lost  more  than  thou  weenest : ' 
What  losse  is  that !  **  (quod  I  tho) 
**  N'il  she  not  love  you,  is  it  so  ? 
Or  have  ye  ought  done  amis. 
That  she  hath  lefte  you,  is  it  this  1 
For  Goddes  love  tell  me  all." 

•*  Before  God,"  (quod  he)  «  and  1  shall, 
I  say  right  as  I  have  said. 
On  her  was  all  my  love  laid. 
And  yet  she  n'ist  it  not  never  a  dele, 
Not  longe  time,  leve  it  wele, 
For  bv  ri^ht  siker,  I  durst  nought 
For  aU  this  world  tell  her  my  thought, 


Ne  I  wolde  have  trothed  her  trewly, 
For  west  thou  why,  she  was  lady 
Of  the  body  that  had  the  herte. 
And  whoso  hath  that  may  not  asterte. 

*'  But  for  to  keepe  me  fro  ydlenesse, 
Trewly  I  did  my  businesse 
To  make  songes,  as  I  best  coude. 
And  oft  time  I  song  hem  loude, 
And  made  songes,  this  a  great  dele. 
Although  I  coude  nat  make  so  wele 
Songes,  ne  knew  the  arte  al, 
As  coude  Lamekes  son.  Tubal, 
That  found  out  first  the  arte  of  songe. 
For  as  his  brothera  hammers  ronge. 
Upon  his  anvelt,  up  and  downe. 
Thereof  he  toke  the  first  sowne. 

''  But  Grekes  saine  of  Pithagoras, 
That  he  the  first  finder  was 
Of  the  art,  Aurora  telleth  so, 
But  thereof  no  force  of  hem  two  : 
Algates  songes  thus  I  made. 
Of  my  feling,  mine  herte  to  glade  ; 
And  lo,  this  was  alther  first, 
I  n'ot  where  it  were  ^e  werat. 

**'  Lord,  it  maketh  mine  herte  light. 
Whan  I  thinke  on  that  swete  wight. 
That  IB  so  semely  one  to  se, 
And  wish  to  God  it  might  so  be 
That  she  wold  hold  me  for  her  knight, 
My  lady,  that  is  so  fayre  and  bright.' 

«  Now  have  I  told  thee,  soth  to  say 
My  first  song :  upon  a  day, 
I  bethought  me  what  wo 
And  sorowe  that  I  sufired  tho. 
For  her,  and  yet  she  wist  it  nought, 
Ne  tell  her  durst  I  not  my  thought : 
Alas,  thought  I,  I  can  no  rede. 
And  but  I  tell  her  I  am  but  dede, 
And  if  I  tel  her,  to  say  right  soth, 
I  am  adradde  she  woll  be  wroth, 
Alas,  what  shal  I  than  do  I 
In  tliis  debate  I  was  so  wo, 
Me  thoughc  mine  herte  brast  atwain. 
So  at  the  last,  sothe  for  to  saine, 
I  bethought  me  that  Nature 
Ne  formed  never  in  creature 
So  much  beauty,  trewly. 
And  bounty  without  mercy. 

**  In  hope  of  that,  my  tale  I  tolde^ 
With  sorowe,  as  that  I  never  sholde, 
For  nodes,  and  maugre  mine  heed 
I  must  have  tolde  her,  or  be  deed  : 
I  n'ot  well  how  that  I  began. 
Full  yvell  reherce  it  I  can. 
And  eke,  as  helpe  me  God  withall, 
I  trow  it  was  in  the  dismall. 
That  was  the  ten  woundes  of  Egipt, 
For  many  a  word  I  overskipt 
In  my  tale  for  pure  fere, 
Lest  my  wordes  mis-set  were. 
With  sorowfuU  herte  and  woundes  dede, 
Soft  and  quaking  for  pure  drede. 
And  shame,  and  stinting  in  my  tale, 
For  ferde,  and  mine  hew  al  pale. 
Full  oft  I  wexte  both  pale  and  red. 
Bowing  to  her  I  hing  the  bed, 
I  durst  not  ones  loke  her  on, 
For  wit,  manner,  and  all  was  gone  ; 
I  said,  'Mercy,*  and  no  more, 
It  n'as  no  game,  it  sate  me  sore. 
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**  So  at  the  last,  sotli  to  saine, 
Whan  that  mine  herte  was  com  againe, 
To  tell  shortly  all  my  speech, 
With  hole  herte  I  gan  her  beseech 
That  she  wolde  be  my  lady  swete, 
And  swore,  and  hertely  gan  her  hete, 
Ever  to  be  stedfast  and  trewe, 
And  love  her  alway  freshly  newe, 
And  never  other  lady  have, 
And  all  her  worship  for  to  save, 
As  I  best  ooude,  I  sware  her  this, 
*  For  yours  is  all  that  ever  there  is, 
For  evermore,  mine  herte  swete, 
And  never  to  false  you,  but  I  mete 
I  n'il,  as  wise  God  helpe  me  so.' 

"  And  whan  I  had  my  tale  ydo, 
God  wote,  she  acompted  not  a  stre 
Of  all  my  tale,  so  thought  me, 
To  tell  shortly  right  as  it  is, 
Trewly  her  answere  it  was  this, 
I  can  not  now  well  countrefete 
Her  wordes,  but  this  was  the  grete 
Of  her  answere,  she  said  nay 
All  utterly :  alas  that  day  I 
The  sorow  I  suffered  and  the  wo, 
That  trewly  Cassandra  that  so 
Bewayled  the  destruction 
Of  Troy,  and  of  lUion, 
Had  never  such  sorow  as  I  tho  ; 
I  durst  no  more  say  thereto 
For  pure  feare,  but  stale  away. 
And  thus  1  lived  full  many  a  day, 
That  trewly,  I  had  no  need, 
Ferther  than  my  beddes  heed, 
Never  a  day  to  seche  sorrow, 
I  found  it  ready  every  morrow. 
For  wh^  I  loved  in  no  gere. 

<<  So  It  befell  another  yere, 
I  thought  ones  I  would  fonde. 
To  doe  her  know  and  understonde 
My  wo,  and  she  well  understood. 
That  I  ne  wilned  thing  but  good. 
And  worship,  and  to  keepe  her  name, 
Over  all  things,  and  drede  her  shame. 
And  was  so  busie  her  to  serve. 
And  pitie  were  that  I  should  sterve, 
Sith  that  I  wilned  no  harme  ywis. 

**  So  whan  my  lady  knew  all  this, 
My  lady  yave  me  all  holy, 
The  noble  yeft  of  her  mercy, 
Saving  her  worship  by  all  ways, 
Dredelesse,  I  mene  none  otlier  ways^ 
And  therewith  she  yave  me  a  ring, 
I  trowe  it  was  the  first  thing. 
But  if  mine  herte  was  y  waxe 
Glad  that  it  is  no  need  to  axe. 

**  As  helpe  me  Qod,  I  was  as  blive 
Raised,  as  fro  death  to  live. 


Of  all  happes  the  alderbest, 

The  gladdest  and  the  most  at  rest. 

For  truely  that  swete  wight, 

Whan  I  had  wrong,  and  she  the  righty 

She  would  alway  so  goodly 

Foryeve  me  so  debonairly. 

In  aJl  my  youth,  in  all  chaunce. 

She  tooke  in  her  govemaunoe. 

Therewith  she  was  alway  so  tme^ 

Our  ioy  was  ever  yliche  newe. 

Our  hertes  were  so  even  a  patre. 

That  never  n'as  that  one  oontrarie 

To  that  other,  for  no  wo 

For  soth  yliche  they  suffred  tho. 

0  blisse,  and  eke  o  sorow  bothe, 
Yliche  they  were  both  glad  and  wrothe, 
All  was  us  one,  without  wer% 
And  thus  we  lived  full  many  a  yere. 
So  well,  I  can  not  tell  how." 

«  Sir,"  (quod  I)  "where  b  she  now  1" 
''Now  1 "  (quod  he)  and  stinte  anone. 
Therewith  he  woxe  as  dedde  as  stone. 
And  saied,  <*  Alas,  that  I  was  bore  1 
That  was  the  loose,  that  herebefore 

1  tolde  thee  that  I  had  lorne. 
**  Bethinke  thee  how  I  said  here  befome. 

Thou  woste  full  liUe  what  thou  menest, 
I  have  loete  more  than  thou  wenest. 

**  God  wote  alas,  right  that  was  she.** 
^  Alas  sir,  how,  what  may  that  be  1**    [tronth.*' 
«She  is  dedde:"— «  Nay  r—"  Yea.  bv  my 
« Is  that  your  losse  1  by  God  it  is  routhe. 

And  with  that  worde  right  anone. 
They  gan  to  strake  forth,  all  was  done 
For  that  time,  the  hart  hnntyng. 

With  that  me  thought  that  this  kyng, 
Gan  homeward  for  to  ride 
Unto  a  place  was  there  beside. 
Which  was  from  us  but  a  lite, 
A  long  castell  with  walles  white. 
By  sainct  Johan,  on  a  rich  hill. 
As  me  mette,  but  thus  it  fill. 

Right  thus  me  mette,  as  I  you  tell. 
That  in  the  castell  there  was  a  bell,  | 

As  it  had  smitte  houres  twelve,  ' 

Therewith  I  awoke  my  selve. 
And  found  me  lying  in  my  bedde. 
And  the  booke  that  I  had  redde;. 
Of  Alcione  and  Seis  the  kyng. 
And  of  the  goddes  of  sleping, 
Yfouud  it  in  mine  bond  full  even ; 
Thought  I,  this  is  so  queint  a  sweven. 
That  I  would  by  prooesse  of  tyme, 
Fonde  to  put  this  sweven  in  ryme^ 
As  I  can  beet,  and  that  anon. 
This  was  my  sweven,  now  it  is  done. 
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God  toame  ns  every  dream  to  good. 

For  it  is  wonder  thing,  by  the  rood, 

To  my  wit,  what  canseth  sweyens 

On  the  morrow,  or  on  eyens, 

And  why  the  effect  followeth  of  aome^ 

And  of  8ome  it  shal  never  come^ 

Why  that  it  is  an  avision, 

And  why  this  is  a  revelation, 

Why  this  a  dreame,  why  that  a  sweven, 

And  not  to  every  man  liche  even  ; 

Why  this  a  fantome,  why  that  oracles  ; 

I  n'ot ;  but  whoso  of  these  miracles 

The  eanses  know  bet  than  I, 

Define  he,  for  1  oertainely 

Ne  can  hem  not,  ne  never  thinke 

To  busie  my  wit  for  to  swinke 

To  know  of  hir  significations 

The  gendres,  ne  distinctions 

Of  the  times  of  hem,  ne  the  causes, 

Or  why  this  is  more  than  that  is, 

Or  yeve  folkcs  complexions. 

Make  hem  dreame  of  reflections, 

Or  else  thns,  as  other  saine, 

For  the  great  feeblenesae  of  hir  brain. 

By  abstinence,  or  by  sicknesse. 

Prison,  strife,  or  great  distresse. 

Or  els  by  diaordinaunce, 

Or  natural  accustomaunce. 

That  some  men  be  too  curious 

In  stttdie,  or  melancolious. 

Or  thus,  so  inly  full  of  drede^ 

That  no  man  may  him  bote  rede, 

Or  els  that  devotion 

Of  some,  and  contemplation 

Caosen  such  dreames  oft. 

Or  that  the  cruell  life  unsofl 

Of  hem  that  loves  leden. 

Oft  hopen  much  or  dreden, 

That  purely  hir  impressions 

Caosen  hem  to  have  vision^ 

Or  if  mints  ban  the  might 

To  make  folke  to  dreame  on  night. 

Or  if  the  soule  of  proper  kind 

Bo  so  perfite  as  men  find, 

That  it  wote  what  is  to  come. 

And  that  he  wameth  all  and  some 

Of  everiehe  of  hir  aventures, 

By  avisions,  or  by  figures. 

But  that  our  flesh  hath  no  might 

'I'o  understand  it  aright. 

For  it  is  warned  too  derkely, 

But  why  the  cause  is,  not  wote  I. 

Well  worth  of  this  thing  clerkes 

That  treaten  of  that  and  of  other  werkes. 


For  I  of  none  opinion 
N'ill  as  now  make  mention. 
But  only  that  the  holy  rood 
Toume  us  every  dreame  to  good, 
For  never  sith  I  was  borne, 
Ne  no  man  els  me  beforne, 
Mette,  I  trow  stedfastly. 
So  wonderfull  a  dreame  as  I. 

The  tenth  day  now  of  December, 
The  which,  as  I  can  remember, 
I  woll  you  tellen  everydele, 
But  at  my  beginning,  trusteth  wele^ 
I  woll  make  invocation. 
With  a  devout  speciall  devotion. 
Unto  the  god  of  sleepe  anone. 
That  dwelleth  in  a  cave  of  stone, 
Upon  a  streame  that  commeth  fro  Lete, 
That  is  a  flood  of  Hell  unswete, 
Beside  a  fulke,  that  men  dope  Cimerie, 
There  slepeth  aye  this  god  unmerie. 
With  his  slepie  thousand  sonnis, 
That  alway  to  sleepe  hir  wonne  is  ; 
And  to  this  god  that  I  of  rede, 
Pray  I,  that  he  woll  me  spede 
My  sweven  for  to  tell  aright. 
If  every  dreame  stand  in  his  might, 
And  he  that  mover  is  of  all 
That  is  and  was,  and  ever  shall. 
So  give  hem  joy  that  it  here. 
Or  all  that  they  dreame  to  yere;, 
And  for  to  stand  all  in  graoe 
Of  hir  loves,  or  in  what  place 
That  hem  were  levest  for  to  stonde, 
And  shield  hem  from  povertie  and  shonde, 
And  from  every  unhappe  and  disease. 
And  send  hem  that  may  hem  please. 
That  taketh  well  and  scometh  nought, 
Ne  it  misdeme  in  hir  thought. 
Through  malicious  entention, 
And  who  so  through  presumption. 
Or  hate,  or  scorne,  or  through  envie, 
Dispite,  or  jape,  or  fellonie, 
Misdeme  it,  pray  I  Jesus  good, 
Dreame  he  barefoot,  or  dreame  he  shood* 
That  every  harme  that  any  man 
Hath  had  sith  the  world  began, 
Befall  him  thereof,  or  he  sterve. 
And  graunt  that  he  may  it  deserve. 
Lo,  with  right  such  a  conclusion. 
As  had  of  his  avision 
Gresus,  that  was  king  of  Lide, 
That  high  upon  a  gibbet  dide, 
This  praier  shall  he  have  of  mo^ 
I  am  no  bette  in  charite. 
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Now  herken,  as  I  have  you  saied. 
What  that  I  mette  or  I  abraied, 
Of  December  the  tenth  day. 
Whan  it  was  night,  to  slepe  1  lay. 
Right  as  I  was  wont  to  doone, 
And  fell  asleepe  wonder  soone. 
As  he  that  was  weary  forgo 
On  pilgrimage  miles  two 
To  the  corpes  of  saint  Leonard, 
To  maken  lithe  that  erst  was  hard. 

But  as  I  slept,  me  mette  I  was 
Within  a  temple  ymade  of  gUs, 
In  which  there  were  mo  images 
Of  gold,  standing  in  sundry  stagee. 
In  mo  rich  tabernacles. 
And  with  perrie  mo  pinaclesy 
And  mo  curious  portraitures. 
And  queint  manner  of  figures 
Of  gold  worke  than  I  saw  ever. 

But  certainly  I  n'ist  never 
Where  that  it  was,  but  weU  wist  I, 
It  was  of  Venus  redely 
This  temple,  for  in  portreiture 
I  saw  anon  right  her  figure 
Naked,  fleeting  in  a  see. 
And  also  on  her  head,  parde, 
Her  rose  garland  white  and  red, 
And  her  combe  to  kembe  her  hed. 
Her  doves,  and  dan  Cupido, 
Her  blind  Sonne,  and  Yulcano, 
That  in  his  face  was  full  browne. 

But  as  I  romed  up  and  downe, 
I  found  that  oa  the  wall  there  was 
Thus  written  on  a  table  of  bras. 

**  I  woU  now  sing,  if  that  I  can. 
The  armes,  and  also  the  man, 
That  first  came  through  his  destinie 
Fugttife  fro  Troy  the  countrie. 
Into  Itaile,  witli  full  much  pine. 
Unto  the  stronds  of  Lavine  : " 
And  tho  began  the  story  anone, 
As  I  shall  telleu  you  echone. 

First,  saw  I  the  destruction 
Of  Troy,  through  the  Greeke  Sinon, 
With  his  false  untrue  forswearings, 
And  with  his  chere  and  his  lesings 
Made  a  horse  brought  into  Troy, 
By  which  Troyans  lost  all  hir  joy. 

And  after  this  was  graved,  alas. 
How  Ilions  castle  assailed  was 
And  won,  and  king  Priamus  slaine, 
And  Polites  his  sonne  certaine, 
Dispitously  of  dan  Fimia. 

And  next  that  saw  I  how  Venus, 
Whan  that  she  saw  the  castle  brend, 
Downe  from  Heaven  she  gan  discend. 
And  bad  her  sonne  Eneas  to  flee. 
And  how  he  fled,  and  how  that  he 
Escaped  was  from  all  the  prees. 
And  tooke  his  father,  old  Anchisea^ 
And  bare  him  on  his  backe  away, 
Gryiasg  "  Alas,  and  welaway  ! " 
The  which  Anchises  in  his  hand 
Bare  tho  the  gods  of  the  land, 
Thilke  tlut  unbrenned  were. 

Than  saw  1  next  all  in  fere^ 
How  Crusa,  dan  Eneas  wife, 
Whom  that  he  loved  all  his  life. 
And  her  yong  sonne  lulo. 
And  eke  Ascanius  also. 


Fledden  eke  with  drerie  chere. 

That  it  was  pitie  for  to  here. 

And  in  a  forrest  as  they  went. 

At  a  tourning  of  a  went. 

How  Crusa  was  ylost,  alas  ! 

That  rede  not  I,  how  that  it  was. 

How  he  her  sought,  and  how  her  gboei 

Bad  him  flie  the  Greekes  host, 

And  said  he  must  into  Itaile^ 

As  was  his  destinie,  sauns  fail^ 

That  it  was  pitie  for  to  heare. 

Whan  her  spirit  gan  appeare. 

The  words  that  she  to  him  saied. 

And  for  to  keepe  her  sonne  him  prm:ed» 

There  saw  I  graven  eke  how  he. 
His  father  eke,  and  his  meine^ 
With  his  ships  gan  to  sails 
Toward  the  countrey  of  Itaile, 
As  streight  as  they  mighten  go. 

There  saw  I  eke  the  cruell  Juno^ 
That  art  dan  Jupiters  wife. 
That  hast  yhated  all  thy  life 
All  the  Troyan  blood, 
Ren  and  crv  as  thou  were  wood 
On  Ek)lu8,  the  god  of  winds, 
To  blowen  out  of  all  kinds 
So  loud,  that  he  should  drench 
Lord,  lady,  groome,  and  wench 
Of  all  the  Troyans  nation, 
Without  any  of  hir  salvation. 

There  saw  I  such  tempest  arise. 
That  every  herte  might  agrise 
To  see  it  painted  on  the  wall. 

There  saw  I  eke  graven  withall 
Venus,  how  ye  my  lady  dere. 
Weeping  with  full  wofull  cherCy 
Praying  Jupiter  on  hie 
To  save  and  keepe  that  navie 
Of  that  Troyan  Eneas, 
Sith  that  he  her  sonne  was. 

There  saw  I  Joves  Venus  kisse. 
And  graunted  was  the  tempest  liaoe. 

There  saw  I  how  the  tempest  stenl^ 
And  how  with  all  pine  he  went. 
And  prively  tooke  a  rivage 
Into  the  countrey  of  Carthage, 
And  on  the  morow  how  that  he 
And  a  knight  that  height  Achate, 
Metten  with  Venus  that  day. 
Going  in  a  queint  array. 
As  she  had  be  an  hunteresse. 
With  wind  blowing  upon  her  trease, 
And  how  Eneas  began  to  plaine, 
Whan  he  knew  her,  of  his  paine. 
And  how  his  ships  dreint  were. 
Or  els  yloet,  he  n'ist  where  ; 
How  she  gan  him  comfort  tho, 
And  bade  him  to  Cartage  go. 
And  there  he  should  his  folks  find, 
That  in  the  sea  were  left  behind. 
And  shortly  of  this  thing  to  pace. 
She  made  Eneas  so  in  grace 
Of  Dido,  queene  of  that  oonntre, 
That  shortly  for  to  tellen,  she 
Became  his  love,  and  let  him  do 
All  that  wedding  longeth  to. 
What  should  I  speake  it  more  quaint. 
Or  paine  me  my  words  to  paint  t 
To  speake  of  love,  it  woU  not  bo, 
1  cannot  of  that  faculte : 
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And  eke  to  tellen  of  the  mauere 
How  they  first  acquainted  were. 
It  were  a  long  procease  to  tell, 
And  over  long  for  you  to  dweU. 

There  saw  I  grave,  how  Eneas 
Told  to  Dido  every  caas, 
That  him  was  tidde  upon  the  see. 

And  eft  graven  was  how  that  she 
liade  of  him  shortly  at  a  word, 
Her  life,  her  love,  her  lust,  her  lord. 
And  did  to  him  all  x-everenoe. 
And  laid  on  him  all  the  dispenee^ 
That  any  woman  might  do, 
Wening  it  had  all  be  so. 
As  he  h«r  swore,  and  hereby  domed 
That  he  was  good,  for  he  such  seemed. 

Alas,  what  harms  doth  appaxenoe, 
Whan  it  is  false  in  existence  I 
For  he  to  her  a  traitour  was. 
Wherefore  she  slow  her  selfe^  alas  I 

Lo,  how  a  woman  doth  amis 
To  love  him  tliat  uoknowen  is, 
For  by  Christ,  lo,  thus  it  fareth, 
It  is  not  all  gold  that  glareth, 
For  also  brouke  I  weU  mine  head, 
There  may  be  under  goodlihead 
Covered  many  a  shreud  vice, 
Therefore,  be  no  wight  so  nice 
To  take  a  lave  onely  for  chore. 
Or  speech,  or  for  friendly  manere, 
For  this  shall  every  woman  find. 
That  some  man  of  his  pure  kind 
Woll  shewen  outward  the  fairest, 
Till  he  have  caught  that  what  him  lest, 
And  than  woll  he  causes  find. 
And  swere  how  she  is  unkinc^ 
Or  fiUse,  or  privie,  or  double  was, 
All  this  say  I  bv  Eneas 
And  Dido,  and  her  nice  lest, 
That  loved  all  to  soone  a  guest ; 
Wherefore,  I  woll  say  o  proverbe. 
That  he  that  fully  knoweth  the  herbe. 
May  safely  lay  it  to  his  eie, 
Withouten  dx«de  this  is  no  lie. 

Bat  let  us  speake  of  Eneas, 
How  he  botraied  her,  alas. 
And  left  her  full  unkindly. 

So  whan  she  saw  all  utterly. 
That  he  would  her  of  trouth  faile, 
And  wenden  from  her  into  Itaile, 
She  gan  to  wring  her  handes  two. 

<<  Alas,"  (quod  she)  « that  me  is  wo ! 
Alasy  is  every  man  thus  true. 
That  every  yere  woll  have  a  new. 
If  it  so  long  time  endure. 
Or  els  three  paraventure. 
And  thus  of  one  he  woll  have  fame 
In  magnifying  of  his  owns  name. 
Another  for  friendship  sayeth  he, 
And  yet  there  shall  the  third  be, 
That  is  taken  for  delite, 
Lo,  or  eb  for  singular  profits :  '* 
In  snch  words  gan  complains 
Dido  of  her  great  paine, 
As  me  mette  dreaming  readily. 
None  other  authour  alledge  woll  I. 

**  Alaa^"  (quod  she)  **  my  sweet  herts^ 
Have  pitte  on  my  sorrowes  smart, 
And  slee  me  not,  go  not  away 

*  O  wof ull  Dido,  welaway  I  ** 


(Quod  she)  unto  her  selfe  tho : 
^  O  Eneas,  what  woll  ye  do  t 
O  that  your  love  ne  your  bond. 
That  ye  swore  with  your  right  bond, 
Ne  my  cruell  death  *'  (quod  she) 
^  May  hold  you  still  here  with  me  I 

**  O,  have  ye  of  my  death  no  pita  t 
Ywis  mine  owne  deare  herte  ye 
/now  full  well  that  never  yet^ 
ab  farre  as  ever  I  had  wit, 
Agilt  you  in  thought  ne  in  dede. 

<<  O,  have  ye  men  such  goodlihede 
In  speech,  and  never  a  dele  of  trouth  t 
Alas,  that  ever  had  routh 
Any  woman  on  a  false  man  ! 

*<  Now  I  see  well,  and  tell  can, 
We  wretched  women  can  no  art, 
For  certaine,  for  the  more  part ; 
Thus  we  been  served  everichone  ; 
How  sore  that  ye  men  can  grone, 
Anon,  as  we  have  you  received. 
Certainly  we  been  deceived, 
For  though  your  love  last  a  seaaon. 
Wait  upon  the  conclusion. 
And  eke  how  ye  determine. 
And  for  the  more  part  define, 
O  weUway,  that  I  was  borne  ! 
For  through  you  my  name  is  lome, 
And  mine  actes  redde  and  song 
Over  all  this  land  in  every  tong. 

**  O  wicked  Fame  !  for  there  n'is 
Nothing  so  swift  lo,  as  she  is, 

0  sooth  is,  every  thing  is  wist, 
Though  it  be  ooverde  with  the  mist, 
Eke  wough  I  might  duren  over. 
That  I  have  done  recover  I  never. 
That  it  ne  shall  be  said,  alas, 

1  shamed  was  through  Eneas, 
And  that  I  shall  thus  judged  bo : 

*'  *  hOf  right  as  she  hath  done,  now  she 
Woll  done  eftsoones  hardely,' 
Thus  say  the  people  prively." 
But  that  is  done,  n'is  not  to  done. 
But  all  her  complaint  ne  her  mono 
Certaine  availeth  her  not  a  stre^ 
And  whan  she  wist  soothly  he 
Was  forth  into  his  diip  agone, 
She  into  chamber  went  anone, 
And  called  on  her  suster  Anne, 
And  gan  her  to  complaine  than^ 
And  said,  that  she  cause  was 
That  she  first  loved  him,  alas. 
And  first  counsailed  her  thereto  . 
But  what,  whan  this  was  said  and  dc^ 
She  rofte  her  selven  to  the  hert^ 
And  deide  through  the  wounds  smart : 
But  all  the  manner  how  she  deide 
And  all  the  words  how  she  seide. 
Who  so  to  know  it  hath  purpoeey 
Rede  Yirgile  in  Eneidos, 
Or  the  Pistols  of  Ovide, 
What  that  she  wrote  or  that  she  dids^ 
And  nere  it  too  long  to  eiidite. 
By  God,  I  would  it  here  «mte. 
But  welaway,  the  hanne  and  routh 
That  hath  betide  for  such  untrouth. 
As  men  may  oft  in  bookes  rede, 
And  all  day  scene  it  yet  in  dede, 
That  for  to  thinken  it  tene  is.  • 

Lo,  Demophon,  duke  of  Atheni^i 
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How  he  forswore  him  falsely. 

And  'traied  Phillia  wickedly, 

That  kings  doughter  was  of  Thraoe, 

And  falsely  gan  his  tearme  pace, 

And  whan  she  wist  that  he  was  false, 

She  hong  her  selfe  right  by  the  halse, 

For  he  had  done  her  such  untrouth, 

Lo,  was  not  this  a  wo  and  routh  I 

Eke,  looke,  how  false  and  recheles 

Was  to  Briseida  Achilles, 

And  Paris  to  Oenone, 

And  Jason  to  Hipsiphile, 

And  eft  Jason  to  Medea, 

And  Hercules  to  Dianira, 

For  he  left  her  for  lolee. 

That  made  him  take  his  death,  parde. 

How  false  was  eke  Theseus, 
Th&t  as  the  storie  telleth  us, 
How  he  betraied  Adriane, 
The  devill  be  his  soules  bane, 
For  had  he  laughed  or  yloured. 
He  must  have  been  all  devoured, 
If  Adriane  ne  had  be. 
And,  for  she  had  of  him  pite. 
She  made  him  fro  the  death  escape, 
And  he  made  her  a  full  false  jape, 
For  after  this  within  a  while. 
He  left  her  sleeping  in  an  isle, 
Desart  alone  right  in  the  see. 
And  stale  away,  and  let  her  bee^ 
And  tooke  hir  suster  Phedra  tho 
With  him  and  gan  to  ship  go^ 
And  yet  he  had  swome  to  here. 
On  all  that  ever  he  could  swere^ 
That  so  she  saved  him  his  life. 
He  would  taken  her  to  his  wife, 
For  she  desired  nothing  els. 
In  certaine,  as  the  booke  us  teUk 

But  for  to  excuse  this  Eneas 
FuUiche  of  all  his  great  trespas. 
The  booke  saith,  sauns  faile. 
The  gods  bad  him  go  to  Itaile^ 
And  leaven  Affrickes  regioun 
And  faire  Dido  and  her  toun. 
Tho  saw  I  grave  how  to  Itaile 
Dan  Eneas  gan  for  to  saile. 
And  how  the  tempest  all  began. 
And  how  he  lost  his  steresman. 
Which  that  the  steme,  or  he  tooke  keepe. 
Smote  over  the  bord  as  he  sleepe. 

And  also  saugh  I  how  Sibile 
And  Eneas  beside  an  isle. 
To  Hell  went  for  to  see 
His  father  Anchises  the  free, 
And  how  he  there  found  Paliniini% 
And  also  Dido^  and  Deiphebus^ 
And  everiche  tourment  eke  in  Hell 
Saw  he,  which  long  is  for  to  tell. 
Which  paines  who  so  list  to  know. 
He  must  rede  many  a  row 
In  Vergile  or  in  Claudian, 
Or  Dante^  that  it  tellen  can. 

Tho  saw  I  eke,  all  the  arivaile 
That  Eneas  had  made  in  Itaile, 
And  with  king  Latin  his  treate. 
And  all  the  battailes  that  he 
Was  at  himselfe  and  his  knights. 
Or  he  had  all  ywonne  his  rights. 
And  how  he  Tumus  reft  his  life. 
And  wan  Lavinia  to  his  wife. 


And  all  the  marvellous  signals 

Of  the  gods  celestials. 

How  maugre  Juno,  Eneas, 

For  all  her  sleight  and  her  compas, 

Acheved  all  his  aventure. 

For  Jupiter  tooke  on  him  cnre^ 

At  the  prayer  of  Venus, 

Which  I  pray  alway  save  us. 

And  us  aye  of  our  sorrowes  light. 

Whan  I  had  seene  all  this  sight 
In  this  noble  temple  thus, 
«  Hey,  lord,"  thought  I, « that  madest  xm. 
Yet  saw  I  never  such  noblesse 
Of  images,  nor  such  richesse 
As  I  see  graven  in  this  church. 
But  nought  wote  I  who  did  hem  worehf 
Ne  where  I  am,  ne  in  what  countree. 
But  now  will  I  out  gone  and  see 
Bight  at  the  wicket  if  I  can 
Seene  ought  where  sterring  any  man. 
That  may  me  tellen  where  I  am." 

Whan  I  out  of  the  dore  came^ 
I  fast  about  me  beheld. 
Than  saw  I  but  a  large  field, 
As  farre  as  ever  I  might  see, 
Without  toune,  house^  or  tree, 
Or  bush,  or  grasse,  or  eared  land. 
For  all  the  field  was  but  of  sand. 
As  small  as  men  may  see  at  eye 
In  the  desart  of  Lybye, 
Ne  no  manner  creature. 
That  b  yformed  by  nature, 
Ne  saw  I,  me  to  rede  or  wisse  : 
«  O  Christ,"  thought  I, "  that  are  in  bIkM, 
From  fantome  and  illusion 
Me  save,"  and  with  devotion 
Mine  eyen  to  the  Heaven  I  cast, 
Tho  was  I  ware,  lo,  at  tlie  last. 
That  fast  by  the  Sunne  on  hye. 
As  kenne  might  I  with  mine  eye. 
Me  thought  I  saw  an  egle  sore. 
But  that  it  seemed  much  more 
Than  I  had  any  egle  ysein  ; 
This  is  as  sooth  as  death  certain. 
It  was  of  gold,  and  shone  so  bright. 
That  never  saw  men  such  a  sight^ 
But  if  the  Heaven  had  ywonne 
All  new  of  God  another  sonne. 
So  shone  the  egles  fethers  bright. 
And  somewhat  downward  gan  it  light. 
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Now  hearken  every  manner  man 
That  English  understand  can, 
And  listeth  of  my  dreame  to  hM«| 
For  nowe  at  erst  shall  ye  lere 
So  sely  and  so  dredefull  a  vision. 
That  I  say  neither  Scipion, 
Ne  king  Nabugodonoeore, 
Pharao,  Tumus,  ne  Alcanore, 
Ne  metten  such  a  dreame  as  thii^ 
Now  faire  blisfull,  O  Cipris, 
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So  be  my  fayonr  at  this  time, 
That  ye  me  t'endite  and  rime 
Helpeth,  that  in  Pemaso  dwell 
Beside  Elicon  the  dere  well. 

O  thought,  that  wrote  all  that  I  met, 
And  in  the  tresorie  it  set 
Of  my  braine,  now  shall  men  see 
If  any  Tertae  in  thee  bee, 
To  tell  all  my  dieame  aright ; 
Now  kithe  thy  engine  and  thy  might  I 

This  egle  of  which  I  have  you  told. 
That  with  feathers  shone  all  of  gold. 
Which  that  so  high  gan  to  sore, 
I  gan  behold  more  and  more, 
To  seene  her  beauty  and  the  wonder 
But  never  was  that  dent  of  thunder, 
Ne  that  thing  that  men  call  soudre. 
That  smite  sometime  a  toure  to  poudre, 
And  in  his  swift  comming  brend. 
That  so  swithe  gan  downward  discend. 
As  this  foule,  whan  it  beheld 
That  I  a  ronme  was  in  the  field. 
And  with  his  grim  pawes  strong. 
Within  his  sharpe  nailes  long. 
Me  fleyng  at  a  swappe  he  hent, 
And  with  his  sours  againe  up  went. 
Me  carying  in  his  clawes  starke. 
As  lightly  as  I  had  ben  a  larke. 
How  high  I  cannot  tellen  you,  « 

For  I  came  up  I  n'ist  never  how, 
For  so  astonied  and  asweved 
Was  every  virtue  in  my  heved. 
What  with  his  sours  and  my  dread. 
That  all  my  feeling  gan  to  dead. 
For  whyl  it  was  a  great  affray. 

Thus  I  long  in  his  clawes  lay. 
Till  at  the  last  he  to  me  spake 
In  mans  voice,  and  said  "  Awake, 
And  be  not  a^st  so  for  shame," 
And  called  me  tho  by  my  name. 
And,  for  I  should  better  abraid, 
Me  to  awake  thus  he  said, 
Right  in  the  same  voice  and  stevln, 
That  useth  one  that  I  can  nevin. 
And  with  that  voice,  sooth  to  saine. 
My  mind  came  to  me  again. 
For  it  was  goodly  said  to  me, 
So  nas  it  never  wont  to  be  ; 
And,  herewithal,  I  gan  to  stere, 
As  be  mo  in  his  feet  here. 
Till  that  he  felt  that  I  had  heat. 
And  felt  eke  tho  mine  herte  beat. 
And  tho  gan  he  me  to  disport. 
And  with  gentle  wordes  me  comfort, 
And  said  twice,  **  Saint  Mary, 
Thoa  art  a  noyous  thing  to  cary, 
And  nothing  needeth  it,  parde. 
For  also,  wise  God  helpe  me. 
As  thou  no  harms  shalt  have  of  this. 
And  this  case  that  betiddeth  thee  is 
For  thy  lore  and  for  thy  prow  ; 
Let  see,  darst  thou  looks  yet  now  1 
Be  full  ensured  boldely, 
I  am  thy  friend  i**  and  therewith  I 
Gan  for  to  wonder  in  my  mind. 

0  God,"  quod  I :  ^  that  madest  all  kind. 
Shall  I  none  otherwise  die. 
Whether  Jove  will  roe  stellifie. 

Or  what  thing  may  this  signifie  t 

1  am  neither  Enocke,  ne  Iielic^ 


Ne  Romulus,  ne  Ganimede^ 

That  were  bore  up,  as  men  rede^ 

To  Heaven  with  dan  Jupiter, 

And  made  the  gods  boteler:*' 

Lo,  this  was  tho  my  fantasie. 

But  he  that  bare  gan  aspie 

That  I  so  thought,  and  said  this, 

^  Thou  deemest  of  thy  selfe  amis, 

For  Jove  is  not  thereabout, 

I  dare  thee  put  full  out  of  doubt. 

To  make  of  the  yet  a  sterre. 

But  ere  1  beare  thee  much  ferre, 

I  will  thee  tell  what  I  am. 

And  whider  thou  shalt,  and  why  I  came 

To  do  this,  so  that  thou  take 

Good  herte,  and  not  for  feare  quake." 

<*  Gladly,"  quod  I :  <*  Now  well,"  quod  he  : 

^  First,  I  that  in  my  feet  have  the. 

Of  whom  thou  hast  feare  and  wonder, 

1  am  dwelling  with  the  god  of  thonder^ 

Which  men  callcn  Jupiter, 

That  doth  me  flien  full  oft  fer. 

To  do  all  his  commaundement. 

And  for  this  cause  he  hath  me  sent 

To  thee :  herke  now  by  thy  trouth, 

Certaine  he  hath  of  thee  routh. 

That  thou  hast  so  truely 

Long  served  ententifelv 

His  blind  nevew  Cupido, 

And  faire  Venus  also. 

Without  guerdon  ever  yet, 

And  nathelesse  hast  set  thy  wit. 

Although  in  thy  head  full  little  is, 

To  make  bookes,  songs,  and  dities 

In  rime,  or  else  in  cadence. 

As  thou  best  canst,  in  reverence 

Of  Love,  and  of  his  servaunts  eke. 

That  have  his  service  sought  and  soke. 

And  painest  thee  to  praise  his  art. 

Although  thou  haddest  never  part, 

Wherdore  also,  Grod  me  blesse, 

Jovis  halt  it  great  humblesse. 

And  vertue  eke,  that  thou  wilt  make 

A  night  full  oft  thine  hmd  to  ake. 

In  thy  study  so  thou  writest. 

And  evermore  of  Love  enditeet, ' 

In  honour  of  him  and  praisings, 

And  in  his  folkes  furtherings. 

And  in  hir  matter  all  devirost, 

And  not  him  ne  his  folks  dispisest. 

Although  thou  maist  go  in  the  daunoe 

Of  hem  that  him  list  not  avaunce ; 

Wherefore,  as  I  said  ywis, 

Jupiter  considreth  well  this. 

And  also  beausire,  of  other  things, 

That  is,  thou  haste  no  tidings 

Of  Loves  folks,  if  they  be  glade, 

Ne  of  nothing  else  that  God  made 

And  not  onely  fro  ferre  countree 

That  no  tidings  common  to  thee, 

Not  of  thy  very  neighbours. 

That  dwellen  almost  at  thy  dorea^ 

Thou  hearest  neither  that  ne  this, 

For  whan  thy  labour  all  done  is. 

And  hast  made  all  thy  reckonings. 

In  stead  of  rest  and  of  new  things. 

Thou  goest  home  to  thine  house  anone, 

And  also  dombe  as  a  stone 

Thou  sittest  at  another  booke. 

Till  fully  dased  is  thy  looke, 
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And  livest  thus  as  an  hermite. 

Although  thine  abfltinence  is  lite, 

And  therfore  Jovis,  through  his  gnu)e, 

Will  that  I  bearelthee  to  a  place 

Which  that  hight  the  House  of  Fame, 

And  to  do  the  sport  and  game 

In  some  recompensation 

Of  thy  labour  and  devotion 

That  thou  hast  had,  lo,  causelesse, 

To  god  Cupido  the  rechelesse  ; 

And  thus  this  god  through  his  merite 

Will  with  some  manner  thing  thee  quite, 

So  that  thou  wilt  be  of  good  chere, 

For  trust  well  that  thou  shalt  here, 

When  we  ben  commen  there  as  I  say, 

Mo  wonder  things  dare  I  lay. 

And  of  Loves  folke  mo  tidings. 

Both  soothsawes  and  leeings, 

And  mo  loves  new  begon, 

And  long  served  till  love  is  won, 

And  mo  lovers  casuelly, 

That  ben  betide,  no  man  wote  why, 

But  as  a  blind  man  starteth  an  hare, 

And  more  j  elite  and  welfare^ 

While  they  find  love  of  stele, 

As  thinke  men,  and  over  all  wele, 

Mo  discords,  and  mo  jealousies. 

Mo  murmures,  and  mo  novelries, 

And  also  mo  dissimulations, 

And  eke  fained  reparations, 

And  mo  berdes  in  two  houres 

Without  rasour  or  sisours 

Ymade,  than  graines  be  of  sands, 

And  eke  mo  holding  in  mo  liandsy 

And  also  mo  reiiovelaunces 

Of  old  forleten  acqueintaunces, 

Mo  love-daies,  and  mo  accords 

Than  on  instruments  ben  cords. 

And  eke  of  love  mo  exchannges, 

Than  ever  corne  were  in  graunges, 

Unneth  maiest  thou  trowen  this," 

Quod  he.    **  No,  so  helpe  me  God  as  wis," 

QuodL    «  Now  why  1"  quod  he.    "  For  it 

Were  impossible  to  my  wit, 

Though  Fame  had  all  the  pries 

In  all  a  realme  and  all  aspies. 

How  that  yet  he  should  heare  all  this, 

Or  they  espien  :'* — ^**0  yes,  yes," 

Quod  he,  to  me,  **  that  can  I  prove 

By  reason,  worthy  for  to  leve, 

So  that  thou  give  thine  advertence 

To  understand  my  sentence. 

**  First  shalt  thou  here  where  she  dwelleth. 
Right  so  as  thine  owne  booke  telleth. 
Her  palais  standeth,  as  I  shall  say, 
Right  even  amiddes  of  the  way 
Betweene  Heaven,  Earth,  and  see. 
That  whatsoever  in  all  these  three 
Is  qK>ken  in  prive  or  apert, 
The  way  thereto  is  so  overt. 
And  stant  eke  in  so  just  a  place. 
That  every  sowne  mote  to  it  pace, 
Or  what  so  commeth  from  any  tong. 
Be  rowned,  red,  or  song, 
Or  spoken  in  suertie  or  drede, 
Certaine  it  mote  thider  node. 

**  Now  hearken  well,  for  why  1 1  will 
Tellen  thee  a  proper  skill. 
And  a  worthy  demonstration 
In  mine  imagination. 


**  Geffray,  thou  wotest  well  this, 
That  every  kindely  thing  that  is, 
Hath  a  kindely  stede  there  he 
May  best  in  it  conserved  be^ 
Unto  which  place  every  thing, 
Through  his  kindely  enclining, 
Meveth  for  to  come  to. 
Whan  that  it  is  away  therefro. 
As  thus,  lo,  how  thou  maist  al  day 
Take  any  thing  that  heavie  bee, 
As  stone  or  lead,  or  thing  of  weight. 
And  beare  it  never  so  hie  on  height^ 
Let  go  thine  hand,  it  falleth  downe. 
Right  so  say  I  by  fire  or  sowne 
Or  smoke,  or  other  things  light, 
Alway  they  seeke  upwani  on  heisfalt 
Light  things  up,  and  downward  charge^ 
While  everich  of  hem  be  at  large. 
And  for  this  cause  thou  maist  well 
That  every  river  unto  the  see 
Enclined  is  to  eo  by  kind, 
And  by  these  skilles,  as  I  find. 
Have  fishes  dwelling  in  flood  and 
And  trees  eke  on  the  earth  be  ; 
Thus  every  thing  by  his  reason 
Hath  his  own  proper  mansion. 
To  which  he  seeketh  to  repaire. 
There  as  it  should  nat  appaire. 

**  Lq,  this  sentence  is  knowne  ooath 
Of  every  philosophers  mouth. 
As  Aristotle  and  dan  Platone, 
And  other  derkes  many  one. 
And  to  confirme  my  reasoun. 
Thou  west  well  that  speech  is  soon. 
Or  else  no  man  might  it  here. 
Now  herke  what  I  woU  thee  lere. 

^  Sowne  is  not  but  eyre  ybroken. 
And  every  speech  that  is  spoken. 
Loud  or  prive,  foule  or  faire. 
In  his  substaunce  is  but  eyre. 
For  as  flame  is  but  lighted  smoke, 
Right  so  b  sowne  eyre  ybroke. 
But  this  may  be  in  many  wise. 
Of  which  1  will  thee  devise  ; 
As  sowne  commeth  of  pipe  or  harpe 
For  when  a  pipe  is  blowen  sharpe. 
The  eyre  is  twist  with  violence, 
And  rent ;  lo,  this  is  my  sentence : 
Eke,  whan  men  harpe  strings  smit^ 
Wheder  it  be  much  or  lite, 
Lo,  with  a  stroke  the  eyre  it  breketh. 
And  right  so  breaketh  it  whan  men  qieaketh, 
Thus^  woet  thou  well,  what  thins  is  spcnch. 
Now  henceforth,  I  will  thee  teadi 
How  everich  speech,  voice,  or  amm. 
Through  his  multiplicatioun. 
Though  it  were  piped  of  a  monae^ 
Mote  needs  come  to  Fames  Honse  $ 
I  prove  it  thus,  take  heed  now 
B  V  experience,  for  if  that  thou 
Threw  in  a  water  now,  a  stone. 
Well  west  thou  it  will  make,  anooe^ 
A  little  roundell  as  a  circle, 
Paraventure  as  broad  as  a  ooverde. 
And  right  anone,  thou  shalt  see  wele. 
That  wnele  oercle  wil  cause  another  wheiU^ 
And  that  the  third,  and  so  forth  brothory 
Every  cercle  causing  other. 
Broader  than  himselfe  was. 
And  thus  from  roundell  to  oompa% 
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£ch  about  other  going, 

Canaeth  of  others  storing 

And  multiplying  evermo^ 

Til  it  be  80  farre  go 

That  it  at  both  brinkes  bee, 

Although  thou  may  it  not  see 

Aboye,  yet  gothe  it  alway  under, 

Though  thou  thinke  it  a  great  wonder. 

And  who  so  saith  of  trouth  I  vary. 

Bid  him  prore  the  contrary  ; 

And  right  thus  every  word  ywis. 

That  loud  or  privie  yspoken  is,  • 

Moveth  first  an  eyre  about, 

And  of  his  moving,  out  of  dout. 

Another  eyre  anone  is  moved  ; 

As  I  have  of  the  water  proved, 

That  every  eercle  causeth  other. 

Right  so  of  eyre,  my  leve  brother  ; 

Everich  eyre  in  other  stereth 

More  and  more,  and  speech  up  beareth, 

Or  voice  of  noise,  woni  or  soun. 

Aye  through  multiplication, 

Till  it  be  at  the  House  of  Fame  ; 

Take  it  in  earnest  or  in  game. 

Now  have  I  told,  if  thou  have  mind. 

How  q>eech  or  sowne,  of  pure  kind 

Endined  is  tipward  to  move  ; 

This  maiest  thou  fele  well  by  preve, 

And  that  same  stede  ywis, 

That  every  thins  enclined  to  is, 

Hath  hb  kindlicme  stede, 

That  sheweth  it  without  drede. 

That  kindely  the  mansiouu 

Of  everich  speeche  of  every  soun. 

Be  it  either  fonle  or  faire. 

Hath  his  kind  place  in  aire. 

And  sith  that  every  thing  ywis. 

Out  of  his  kind  place  ywis, 

Moveth  thider  for  to  go. 

If  it  away  be  therefro. 

As  I  have  before  proved  thee, 

It  sheweth  every  soune,  parde, 

Moveth  kindely  to  pace. 

As  up  into  his  kind  place  ; 

And  thb  PJftce  of  which  I  tell. 

There  as  Fame  list  to  dwell, 

It  sette  amiddes  of  these  three. 

Heaven,  Earth,  and  eke  the  see. 

As  meet  conservatife  the  soun ; 

Than  is  this  the  conclusion. 

That  every  speech  of  every  man, 

As  I  thee  tell  first  began, 

Moveth  up  on  height  to  pace 

Kindly  to  Fames  place. 

«TelI  me  this  now  faithfully. 
Have  I  not  proved  thus  simply, 
Without  any  subtelte 
Of  speech,  or  great  prolixite 
Of  termes  of  philosophy. 
Of  figures  of  poetry. 
Or  colours  of  rhetorike  t 
Perde,  it  ought  thee  to  like. 
For  hard  language,  and  hard  matere 
Is  inoombrous  for  to  here 
At  ones,  wost  thou  not  well  this  t* 
And  I  answered  and  said  **  Yes." 

^  Ah,  ah,"  qu<id  he,  **  lo,  so  I  can, 
Leudly  unto  a  leud  man 
Speke,  and  nhew  him  such  skiiles, 
That  be  may  shake  hem  by  the  billes^ 


So  palpable  they  shoulden  be  ; 
But  tel  me  this  now  pray  I  thee, 
How  thinketh  thee  my  ooiidusioun  f 

*•  A  good  persuasion,"  ^ 
Quod  1,  '^  it  is,  and  lyke  to  be. 
Bight  so  as  thou  hast  proved  me," 
'^  By  Grod,"  quod  he,  *<  and  as  I  levo. 
Thou  shalt  have  it  or  it  be  eve. 
Of  every  word  of  this  sentence^ 
A  profe  by  experience. 
And  with  tbwe  eares  hearen  well 
Toppe  and  taile,  and  everidell. 
That  every  word  that  spoken  is, 
Commeth  into  Fames  House  ywis, 
As  I  have  said,  what  wilt  thou  more  I " 
And  with  this  word  upper  to  sore. 
He  began  and  said,  **  By  saint  Jame, 
Now  will  we  speake  all  of  game. 
How  f&rest  thou  now  V*  quod  he,  to  me. 
«  Well,"  quod  I.  «  Now  see,"  quod  he, 
**  By  thy  trouth,  yond  adowne. 
Where  that  thou  knowest  any  towns. 
Or  house,  or  any  other  thing. 
And  whan  thou  hast  of  ought  knowing. 
Look  that  thou  wame  me. 
And  I  anon  shall  tell  tliee 
How  farre  that  thou  art  now  therefro." 

And  I  adowne  gan  to  loken  tho, 
And  beheld  fields  and  plaiues, 
Now  hils,  and  now  mountaines. 
Now  valeis,  and  now  forests. 
And  now  unneth  great  beests, 
Now  rivers,  now  citees. 
Now  townes,  now  great  trees. 
Now  shippes  sayling  in  the  see. 

But  thus  soone  in  a  while  bee, 
Was  flowen  fro  the  ground  so  hye. 
That  all  the  world,  as  to  mine  eye. 
No  more  seemed  tlian  a  pricke. 
Or  else  was  the  eyre  so  thicke 
That  I  might  it  not  discerne : 
With  that  he  spake  to  me  so  yeme, 
And  said  :  *<  Seest  thou  any  token, 
Or  ought  that  in  this  world  of  spoken  I " 

I  said  «Nay."— «  No  wonder  is," 
Qnod  he,  *'  for  never  halfe  so  hye  as  this^ 
N'as  Alexander  of  Macedon 
King,  ne  of  Rome  dan  Scipion, 
That  saw  in  dreame  at  point  devise. 
Heaven  and  Earth,  Hell  and  Paradise^ 
Ne  eke  the  wretch  Dedalua, 
Ne  his  childe  nice  Icharus, 
That  flewe  so  hie  that  the  hete 
His  wyngs  molte,  and  he  fell  wete 
In  midde  the  sea,  and  there  he  dreint. 
For  whom  was  made  a  great  complaint. 

*<  Now  toume  upward,"  quod  he,  ^  thy  faoe^ 
And  behold  this  large  place. 
This  eyre,  but  looke  that  thou  ne  bee 
Adrad  of  hem  that  thou  shalt  see^ 
For  in  this  regioun  certayne, 
Dwelleth  many  a  citezeine. 
Of  which  speaketh  dan  Plato, 
These  ben  the  eyrishe  beesto,  lo." 
And  tho  sawe  I  all  the  menie. 
Both  gone  and  also  flie. 

**  Lo,  quod  he,  cast  up  thyne  eye^ 
See  yonder  lo,  the  galaxie, 
The  which  men  clepe  the  milky  way. 
For  it  is  white  :  and  some^  paifay. 
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Callen  it  Watling  streete. 
That  ones  was  brent  with  the  hete, 
When  the  Snnnes  sonne  the  rede, 
That  hight  Pheton,  would  lede 
Algate  his  fathers  cart,  and  gie. 

<<  The  cart  horse  gan  well  aspie^ 
That  he  coud  no  govemaunce, 
And  gan  for  to  leape  and  praunee. 
And  beare  him  up,  and  now  doun. 
Till  he  saw  the  Scorpioun, 
Which  that  in  Heaven  a  signe  is  yet, 
And  he  for  fere  lost  his  wit 
Of  that,  and  let  the  reynes  gone 
Of  his  horse,  and  they  anone, 
Soon  up  to  mount  and  downe  diseende, 
Till  both  eyre  and  Earth  brende. 
Till  Jupiter,  lo,  at  the  last, 
Him  slew  and  fro  the  carto  cast. 

*'  Lo,  is  it  not  a  great  mischaunce 
To  let  a  foole  have  govemaunce 
Of  things  that  he  cannot  demaine  t" 

And  with  his  word,  sothe  for  to  saine, 
He  gan  alway  upper  to  sore. 
And  gladded  me  than  more  and  more, 
So  faithfully  to  me  spake  he. 

Tho  gan  I  to  looke  under  me. 
And  beheld  the  eynsh  beests, 
Gloudes,  mistes,  and  tempests, 
Snowes,  hayles,  raynes,  and  windee^ 
And  than  gendring  in  hir  kindes. 
All  the  way  through  which  I  came  ; 
^  O  God,*'  quod  I,  « that  made  Adame, 
Moch  is  thy  might  and  nobles  1" 

And  tho  thought  I  upon  Boeoe, 
That  writeth  a  thought  may  flie  so  hie 
With  fethers  of  philosophy 
To  nassen  everich  element 
And  when  he  hath  so  far  ywent, 
Than  may  be  seen  behind  his  backe, 
Cloude,  and  earth,  and  all  that  I  of  spake. 

Tho  ean  I  wexe  in  a  were. 
And  said,  **  I  wote  well  I  am  here, 
But  whether  in  body  or  in  goost, 
I  n'ot  ywis,  but  God  thou  woost  ;*' 
For  more  clere  entendement, 
N'as  me  never  yet  ysent ; 
And  than  thought  I  on  Marcian, 
And  eke  of  Anticlaudian, 
That  sothe  was  hir  descripcion 
Of  all  the  Heavens  region, 
As  far  IS  that  I  saw  the  preve, 
And,  therefore,  I  can  hem  leve. 

With  that  the  egle  gan  to  crie, 
^  Let  be,"  quod  he,  ^  thy  fantasie, 
Wilt  thou  leame  of  sterres  ought  t " 

**  Nay  certainly,"  quod  I,  **  right  nought.** 
*  And  why  1"  quod  he.    «  For  I  am  old." 
**  Or  els  would  I  thee  have  told," 
Quod  he,  ^  the  sterres  names,  lo^ 
And  all  the  Heavens  signs  to, 
And  which  they  be." — ^**  No  foree,"  quod  I. 

**  Yes,  parde,''  quod  he»  *'  woat  thou  why  t 
For  whan  thou  redest  poetry. 
How  the  goddes  dhi  stellify 
Birde,  fishe,  or  him,  or  her. 
As  the  ravin  and  other, 
Or  Ariones  harpe  fine. 
Castor,  Polexe,  or  Delphine, 
Or  Athalantes  doughters  seven. 
How  all  these  are  set  in  Heven, 


For  though  thou  have  hem  ofte  in  hand. 
Yet  n'ost  thou  nat  where  they  stand." 

**  No  force,"  quod  I,  **  it  is  no  need. 
As  well  I  leve,  so  God  me  speed. 
Hem  that  writen  of  this  matere. 
As  though  I  knew  hir  places  here. 
And  eke  Uiey  semen  here  so  bright. 
It  should  shenden  all  my  sight. 
To  look  on  hem  : "— «  That  may  well  be^** 
Quod  he^  and  so  forth  bare  he  me 
A  while,  and  tho  he  gan  to  cry, 
(That  never  herde  I  thing  so  hie) 
*'  Hold  up  thy  thine  heed,  for  all  is  well. 
Saint  Julian,  lo,  bonne  hostell. 
See  here  the  House  of  Fame,  lo, 
Mayst  thou  not  here  that  I  do  I" 

«  What !''  quod  I.    «  The  gi«at  sowne  " 
Quod  he,  **  that  rombleth  up  and  downe 
In  Fames  House  full  of  tidinss. 
Both  of  fayre  speech  and  chidings. 
And  of  false  and  sothe  oompouned, 
Herken  well,  it  is  not  rowned. 
Herest  thou  not  the  great  swough  t" 
**  Yes,  perde,"  quod  I,  **  wel  ynongh. 
^  And  what  sowne  is  it  like  I''  quod  he. 

«  Parde,  lyke  the  beating  of  Uie  see^"* 
Quod  I,  **  against  the  roehes  holow, 
Whan  tempests  done  her  shippes  swalow. 
And  that  a  man  stand  out  of  doute^ 
A  myle  thens,  and  here  it  route. 

^  Or  els  lyke  the  humbling 
After  the  clappe  of  a  thundnng^ 
When  Jovis  hath  the  eyre  ybete, 
But  it  doth  me  for  feare  swete." 

**  Nay,  drede  thee  not  thereof,"  qnod  h^ 
**  It  is  nothing  that  will  biten  thee. 
Thou  shalt  have  no  harme  truely." 

And  with  that  worde  both  he  and  I 
As  nigh  the  place  arrived  were. 
As  men  might  cast  with  a  spere, 
I  n'ist  how,  but  in  a  strete 
He  set  me  faire  on  my  feete. 
And  said,  <<  Walks  forth  a  pace 
And  telle  thine  adventure  and  case. 
That  thou  shalt  iinde  in  Fames  plaee." 

<*  Now,"  quod  I,  ^  while  we  have  speee 
To  speake,  or  that  I  go  fro  thee. 
For  the  love  of  God  tell  me. 
In  sothe,  that  I  will  of  thee  lere, 
If  this  noyse  that  I  here 
Be  as  I  have  herde  thee  tell. 
Of  folke  that  done  in  earth  dwell. 
And  commeth  here  in  the  same  wiae^ 
As  I  thee  herd  or  this  devise. 
And  that  here  lives  body  n*is 
In  all  that  house  that  yonder  ia, 
That  maketh  all  this  loude  fare." 

**  No,"  quod  he,  **  by  saint  Claie, 
And  also  wisse  God  rede  me. 
But  o  thing  I  will  wame  thee, 
Of  the  which  thou  wilt  have  wonder. 

^  Lo,  to  the  House  of  Fame  yonder, 
Thou  woste  how  commeth  every  speadi. 
It  needeth  not  the  efte  to  teach. 
But  understand  now  right  well  this, 
When  any  speach  yeomen  is. 
Up  to  the  palais  anone  right, 
It  wexeth  like  the  same  wight, 
Which  that  the  worde  in  earth  spek^ 
Be  he  clothed  in  reed  or  blake^ 
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And  hath  so  yery  his  likenesse^ 

And  spake  the  worde  that  thou  wilt  gesse. 

That  it  the  same  body  be, 

Man  or  woman,  he,  or  she. 

And  is  not  this  a  wonder  thing  1 " 

«  Ycs,»  quod  I  tho,  «  by  Heaven  king:  »* 

And  with  this  worde,  '*  Farewell,'*  quod  he, 

*  And  here  will  I  abide  thee. 

And  God  of  Heaven  send  thee  grace 

Some  good  to  leame  in  this  place:" 

And  I  of  him  tooke  leave  anone, 

And  gan  forth  to  the  palais  gone. 
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Ch>D  of  science  and  of  light, 
ApoUo,  through  thy  great  might, 
This  littell  last  booke  now  thou  gie. 
Now  that  I  will  for  maistrie 
Here  art  potenciall  be  shewde. 
But  for  the  rime  is  light  and  lewde. 
Yet  make  it  somewhat  agreeable, 
Though  some  verse  fayle  in  a  sillable. 
And  that  I  do  no  diligence, 
To  shewe  crafte,  but  sentence. 
And  if  devine  vertue  thou 
Wilt  helpe  me  to  shewe  now. 
That  in  my  heed  ymarked  is, 
Lo,  that  is  for  to  meanen  this. 
The  House  of  Fame  for  to  discrive, 
Thou  shalt  see  me  go  as  blive 
Unto  the  next  laurer  I  see, 
And  kisse  it,  for  it  is  thy  tree  ; 
Now  entre  in  my  brest,  anone  ! 

When  I  was  from  the  Egle  gone, 
I  gan  behold  upon  this  place, 
And  eertaine,  or  I  further  passe, 
I  woU  you  all  the  shape  devise. 
Of  house  and  citee,  and  all  the  wise 
How  I  gan  to  this  place  approche. 
That  stood  upon  so  hie  a  roche, 
Hier  standeth  none  in  Spaine  ; 
Bat  up  I  elambe  with  moch  payne. 
And  uough  to  climbe  greved  mee^ 
Yet  I  ententife  was  to  see, 
And  for  to  poren  wondre  low. 
If  I  coude  any  wise  yknow 
What  maner  stone  this  roche  was, 
For  it  was  like  a  limed  glas. 
But  that  it  shone  full  more  clere. 
Bat  of  what  congeled  matere 
It  was,  I  n'iste  redely, 
Bat  at  the  last  espied  i, 
And  found  that  it  was  everydel^ 
A  roche  of  yse  and  not  of  stele : 
Thought  I,  '^  By  saint  Thomas  of  Kent^ 
This  were  a  feeble  foundement 
To  builden  on  a  place  hie. 
He  ought  him  little  to  glorifie. 
That  hereon  bilte,  God  so  me  save." 

Tho  sawe  I  all  the  hall  ygiave 
With  famous  folkes  names  fele. 
That  had  been  in  moch  wele. 


And  hir  fames  wide  yblow, 
But  well  unneth  might  I  know 
Any  letters  for  to  rede 
Hir  names  by,  for,  out  of  drede, 
They  weren  almost  of  thawed  so. 
That  of  the  letters  one  or  two 
Were  molte  away  of  every  name. 
So  unfamous  was  wexe  her  fame ; 
But  men  say,  what  may  ever  last ! 

Tho  gan  I  in  mine  herte  cast. 
That  they  were  molte  away  for  heate^ 
And  not  away  with  stormes  beats, 
For  on  that  other  side  I  sey. 
Of  this  hill,  that  northward  ley, 
How  it  was  written  full  of  names 
Of  folke  that  had  afore  great  fameSy 
Of  old  time,  and  vet  they  were 
As  fresh  as  men  had  written  hem  there 
The  self-day,  or  that  houre 
That  I  on  hem  gan  to  poure, 
But  well  I  wiste  what  it  made, 
It  was  conserved  with  the  shade^ 
All  the  writing  that  I  sie, 
Of  a  castell  that  so  stoode  on  hie. 
And  stoode  eke  in  so  cold  a  place 
That  heate  might  it  not  deface. 

Tho  gan  I  on  this  hill  to  gone. 
And  found  on  the  coppe  a  wone. 
That  all  tlie  men  that  been  on  live 
Ne  han  the  conning  to  discrive 
The  beaute  of  that  ilke  place, 
Ne  coud  caste  no  compace 
Soch  another  for  to  make, 
That  might  of  beauty  be  his  make, 
Ne  so  wonderly  y  wrought, 
That  it  astonieth  yet  my  thought. 
And  maketh  all  my  witte  to  swinko 
On  this  castell  for  to  thinke. 
So  that  the  great  beautie. 
The  caste,  crafte,  and  curiositie, 
Ne  can  I  not  to  you  devise. 
My  witte  ne  may  me  not  sufiBse  ; 
But  nathelesse  all  the  substaunce 
I  have  yet  in  my  remembraunce. 
For  why  !  me  thought,  by  saint  Gile^ 
All  was  of  stone  of  berile. 
Both  the  castell  and  the  toure. 
And  eke  the  hall,  and  every  boure^ 
Without  peeces  or  joinings. 
But  many  subtell  compassinga^ 
As  babeuries  and  pinnacles. 
Imageries  and  tabernacles, 
I  saw,  and  full  eke  of  windowes. 
As  Bakes  fallen  in  great  snowes  ; 
And  eke  in  each  of  the  pinnacles 
Weren  sundry  habitacles, 
In  which  stooden,  all  withonten, 
Full  the  castle  all  abouten. 
Of  all  manner  of  minstrales. 
And  jestours,  that  tellen  tales 
Both  of  weeping  and  of  game  ; 
And  of  all  that  longeth  unto  Fame^ 
There  heard  1  play  on  an  harpe. 
That  souned  both  well  and  sharpe. 
Him  Orpheus  full  craftely, 
And  on  this  side,  fast  by. 
Sat  the  harper  Orion, 
And  Gacides  Chirion, 
And  other  harpers  many  one, 
And  the  Briton  GlaBkinon, 
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A.nd  smale  harpers  with  hir  glees, 
Sate  under  hem  in  divers  sees, 
And  gone  on  hem  upward  to  gape, 
And  counterfeited  hem  as  an  ape, 
Or  as  craft  counterfeit  kind. 

Tho  saw  I  standen  hem  behind, 
A  farre  from  hem,  all  by  heroselve^ 
Many  a  thousand  times  twelve. 
That  made  loud  minstraleies. 
In  comemnse  and  shalmies. 
And  many  another  pipe, 
That  craftely  began  to  pipe. 
Both  in  douced  and  in  rede. 
That  ben  at  feasts  with  the  brede. 
And  many  a  floyte  and  litling  home. 
And  pipes  made  of  greene  com^ 
As  have  these  little  heerd  gromes, 
That  keepen  beastes  in  the  bromes. 

There  saw  I  than  dan  Citherus, 
And  of  Athenes  dan  Proserus, 
And  Mercia  that  lost  her  skinne. 
Both  in  face,  body,  and  chinne^ 
For  that  sho  would  envien,  lo, 
To  pipen  bette  than  Apollo. 

There  saw  I  eke  famous  old  and  yong^ 
Pipers  of  all  the  Dutch  tong. 
To  leame  love  daunces,  springs, 
B«yes,  and  the  straunge  things. 

Tho  saw  I  in  another  place. 
Standing  in  a  large  space 
Of  hem  that  maken  bloody  soun, 
In  trumpe  heme,  and  darioun. 
For  in  fight  and  bloodsheddings 
Is  used  gladly  clarionings. 

There  heard  I  trumpe  Messenus^ 
Of  whom  that  speaketh  Yergilius. 

There  heard  I  Joab  trumpe  also, 
Theodomas,  and  other  mo. 
And  all  that  used  clarion. 
In  Casteloigne  and  Aragon, 
That  in  hir  times  famous  were. 
To  leamen  saw  I  trumpen  there 

There  saw  I  sit  in  other  sees. 
Playing  upon  other  sundry  gleei 
Which  that  I  cannot  neven. 
Mo  than  sterres  ben  in  Heven, 
Of  which  I  n*ili  as  now  not  rime. 
For  ease  of  you,  and  losse  of  time  : 
For  time  ylost,  this  know  ye. 
By  no  way  may  recovered  be. 

There  saw  1  playing  jogelours, 
Magiciens,  and  tragetours. 
And  phetonisses,  charmeresses. 
Old  witches,  sorceresses. 
That  usen  exorsisations. 
And  eke  subfumigations. 
And  clerkes  eke,  which  conne  well 
All  this  magike  naturell, 
That  craftely  doe  hir  entents 
To  maken  in  certaine  ascendents. 
Images,  lo,  through  which  magike 
To  maken  a  man  ben  hole  or  sike. 

There  saw  I  the  queene  Medea, 
And  Circes  eke,  and  Calipsea. 

There  saw  I  Hermes  Ballenus, 
Limote,  and  eke  Simon  Magus. 

There  saw  I,  and  knew  by  name, 
That  by  such  art  done  men  have  fame. 

There  saw  I  Coll  Tragetour 
Upon  a  table  of  sioamour 


Play  an  uucouth  thing  to  tell, 
I  saw  him  carry  a  wind-mell 
Under  a  walnote  shale. 

What  should  I  make  longer  tale  f 
Of  all  the  people  that  I  sey, 
I  could  not  tell  till  domisdey. 

Whan  I  had  all  this  folke  behold. 
And  found  me  loose  and  not  hold. 
And  I  amused  a  long  while 
Upon  this  wall  of  berile. 
That  shone  lighter  than  a  glaa 
And  made  well  more  than  it  was, 
As  kinde  thing  of  fame  is. 
And  than  anone,  after  this, 
I  gan  forth  romen  till  I  fonde 
The  castell  yate  on  my  right  honde, 
Which  so  well  corven  was. 
That  never  such  another  n'as. 
And  yet  it  was  by  aventure 
YwTought  by  great  and  subtill  core  ; 
It  needeth  not  you  more  to  tellen 
To  make  you  too  long  dwellen 
Of  these  yates  florishings, 
Ne  of  oompaces,  ne  of  kiarvings, 
Ne  how  the  hacking  in  masonries. 
As  corbettes,  and  imageries. 

But  Lord,  BO  faire  it  was  to  diewe. 
For  it  was  all  with  gold  behewe  ; 
But  in  I  went,  and  that  anone. 
There  met  I  crying  many  one, 
**  A  larges,  a  larges,  hold  up  well ! 
God  save  the  lady  of  this  pell. 
Our  owne  eentill  lady  Fame, 
And  hem  that  willen  to  have  a  nanw 
Of  us  !"  thus  heard  I  crien  all. 
And  fast  common  out  of  the  hall. 
And  shoke  nobles  and  starlings, 
And  crowned  were  as  kings. 
With  crownes  wrought  full  ofloeinge% 
And  many  ribans,  and  many  fringes 
Wore  on  hir  clothes  truely. 

Tho  at  the  last,  espied  I 
That  pursevauntes  and  herandes. 
That  crien  riche  folkes  laudes. 
It  weren,  all  and  every  man 
Of  hem,  as  I  yon  tell  can, 
Had  on  him  throwe  a  vesture 
Which  men  clepe  a  ooate  armnre^ 
Embroudred  wonderly  riche. 
As  though  they  were  not  yliche, 
But  nought  will  I,  so  mote  I  thrive^ 
Be  about  to  discrive 
All  these  armes  that  there  weren. 
That  they  thus  on  hir  coatee  weren. 
For  to  me  were  impossible. 
Men  might  make  of  hem  a  bible. 
Twenty  foote  thicke  as  I  trowe. 
For  certain  who  so  coud  know. 
Might  there  all  the  armes  seen 
Of  famous  folke  that  had  been 
In  Affrike,  Europe,  and  Asie, 
Sith  first  ft>egan  chevalrie. 

Lo,  how  should  I  now  tell  all  this  1 
Ne  of  the  hall,  eke  what  need  is 
To  tellen  you  that  every  wall 
Of  it,  and  rofe  and  flore  with  all. 
Was  plated  halfe  a  foote  thicke 
Of  goide,  and  that  n'as  not  wicke. 
But  for  to  prove  in  all  wise, 
As  fine  as  ducket  in  Veniae^ 
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Of  which  to  lite  all  in  my  ponche  is, 

And  they  were  set  as  thicke  of  ouches 

Fine,  of  the  finest  stones  faire, 

That  men  reden  in  the  lapidaire^ 

Or  as  grasses  growen  in  a  mede^ 

But  it  were  all  to  long  to  rede 

The  names,  and  therefore  I  pace. 

But  in  this  lustie  and  riche  plaee. 

That  Fames  hall  called  was. 

Full  moch  prees  of  folks  there  n'as^ 

Ke  crouding,  for  to  moch  prees. 

But  all  on  hie  above  a  dees, 

Satte  in  a  see  imperiall, 

That  made  was  of  ruble  royall, 

Which  that  a  carbuncle  is  ycalled, 

I  sawe  perpetually  ystalled, 

A  feminine  creature, 

That  never  formed  by  nature 

Was  such  another  thing  I  sale : 

For  alderfirst,  soth  to  sale,  - 

Me  thought  that  she  was  so  lite, 

That  the  length  of  a  cubite, 

Was  longer  Uian  she  seemed  be^ 

But  thus  soone  in  a  while  ehe. 

Her  self  tho  wonderly  streight. 

That  with  her  feet  she  th'erthe  reight, 

And  with  her  hedde  she  touched  Heaven, 

There  as  shineth  the  sterres  seven, 

And  thereto  yet,  as  to  my  wit, 

I  saw  a  great  wonder  yet. 

Upon  her  eyen  to  behold, 

But  certainly  I  hem  never  told, 

For  as  fele  eyen  had  she, 

As  fetliers  upon  foules  be, 

Or  weren  on  the  beasts  foure, 

That  Goddes  trone  can  honour. 

As  writeth  John  in  the  Apocalips, 

Her  heer  that  was  oundie  and  crtps^ 

As  burned  gold  it  shone  to  see. 

And  sothe  to  tellen,  also  shee 
Had  also  fele  up  standing  eares, 
And  tonges,  as  on  beast  been  heares. 
And  on  her  feete  woxen  saw  I, 
Partriche  winges  redily. 

But  Lord  the  perrie  and  the  richease 
I  saw  sitting  on  the  goddesse. 
And  the  heavenly  melodic 
Of  songes  full  of  armonie 
r  heard  about  her  trone  ysong. 
That  all  the  palais  wall  rong. 
So  sone  the  mighty  Muse,  she 
That  cTeped  is  Callope, 
And  her  seven  sisteme  eke. 
That  in  hir  faces  seemen  meke, 
And  evermore  eternally 
They  song  of  Fame,  tho  heard  I, 
*  Heried  be  thou  and  thy  name, 
Goddes  of  renoun  and  of  Fame  P* 

Tho  was  I  ware  at  the  last, 
As  I  mine  eyen  gan  up  cast. 
That  this  ilke  noble  queene, 
On  her  shoulders  gan  snstene 
Both  ike  armes  and  the  name 
Of  tho  that  had  large  fame, 
Alisander,  and  Hercules, 
That  witti  a  sherte  his  life  did  lese. 
And  thus  found  I  sitting  this  goddease, 
In  noble  honour  and  richesse, 
Of  which  i  stinte  a  while  now, 
Other  thing  to  tellen  you 


Tho  saw  I  stande  on  thother  side, 
Streight  doune  to  the  doores  wide, 
From  the  dels  many  a  pillere 
Of  metall,  that  shone  not  full  clere. 
But  though  ther  were  of  no  richesse, 
Yet  were  they  made  for  great  noblesse. 
And  in  hem  great  sentence. 
And  folke  of  hie  and  digne  revereno^ 
Of  which  to  tell  will  I  fonde. 

Upon  a  piller  sawe  I  stonde^ 
Alderfirst  there  I  sie, 
Upon  a  piller  stonde  on  hie*, 
That  was  of  lede  and  of  iron  fine, 
Him  of  the  secte  Saturnine, 
The  Ebraike  Josephus  the  old. 
That  of  Jewes  gestes  told, 
And  he  bare  on  his  shulders  hie 
The  fame  up  of  the  Jewrie, 
And  by  him  stoden  other  seven. 
Wise  and  worthy  for  to  neven. 
To  helpen  him  beare  up  the  charge, 
It  was  so  heavy  and  so  large. 
And  for  they  written  of  battailes, 
As  well  as  of  other  marvayles. 
Therefore  was  lo,  this  pillere. 
Of  which  I  you  tell  here, 
Of  leade  and  iron  both  y  wib^ 
For  iron  Martes  metall  is, 
Which  that  god  is  of  battaile, 
And  the  leade  withouten  faile, 
Is  lo,  the  metall  of  Saturne, 
That  hath  full  large  whele  to  tume, 
To  stand  forth  on  either  rowe 
Of  hem,  which  I  could  knowe, 
Though  I  by  order  hem  not  tell. 
To  make  you  to  long  to  dwell. 

These,  of  which  I  gan  rede. 
There  saw  I  stand,  out  of  drede. 
Upon  an  iron  piller  strong. 
That  painted  was  all  endlong 
With  tigres  blood  in  every  place, 
The  Tholason  that  height  Stace, 
That  bare  of  Thebes  up  the  name 
Upon  his  shoulders,  and  the  fame 
Also  of  cruell  Achilles, 
And  by  him  stode,  w^ithouten  lees, 
Full  wonder  hie  upon  a  piller 
Of  iron,  he  the  great  Omer, 
And  with  him  Dares  and  Titus 
Before,  and  eke  he  Lollius, 
And  Guide  eke  the  Colempnis, 
And  English  Gal  f ride  eke  ywis. 
And  ^h  of  these,  as  I  have  joy. 
Was  busie  to  beare  up  Troy, 
So  heavy  thereof  was  the  fame. 
That  for  to  beare  it  was  no  game, 
But  yet  I  gan  full  well  espie, 
Betwene  hem  was  a  little  envie. 
One  said  that  Omer  made  Ues, 
Feyning  in  his  poetries. 
And  was  to  the  Greekes  favourable, 
Therefore  held  he  it  but  fable. 

Tho  saw  I  stand  on  a  pillere. 
That  was  of  tinned  iron  clere. 
The  Latino  poete  Virgilo, 
That  hath  bore  up  a  long  while 
The  fame  of  plus  Eneas. 

And  next  him  on  a  piller  was, 
Of  copper,  Venus*  clerke,  Ovide, 
That  hath  sowen  wondrous  wide 
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The  great  god  of  loyea  fame, 

And  there  he  bare  up  well  his  name, 

Upon  this  piller  also  hie, 

As  I  might  see  it  with  mine  eye : 

For  why  this  hall  whereof  1  rede, 

Was  woxe  on  height,  length  and  brede. 

Well  more  by  a  thousand  deale 

Than  it  was  erst,  that  saw  I  weale. 

Tho  saw  I  on  a  piller  by, 
Of  iron  wrought  full  stemely. 
The  great  poet  dan  Lucan, 
That  on  his  shoulders  bare  up  than^ 
As  hie  as  that  I  might  see. 
The  fame  of  Julius  and  Pompee, 
And  by  him  stoden  all  these  derkes. 
That  write  of  Romes  mighty  werkes, 
That  if  I  would  hir  names  tell. 
All  to  long  must  I  dwell. 

And  next  him  on  a  piller  stood. 
Of  sulphure,  liche  as  he  were  wood, 
Dan  Claudian,  sothe  for  to  tell 
That  bare  up  all  the  fame  of  Hell, 
Of  Pluto,  and  of  Proserpine, 
That  queene  is  of  the  derke  pine^ 
What  should  I  more  tell  of  this ! 
The  hall  was  all  full,  y  wis. 
Of  hem  that  written  old  jestes, 
As  been  on  trees  rokes  nestes. 
But  it  a  full  confuse  mattere 
Were  all  these  jestes  for  to  here, 
That  they  of  write,  and  how  they  bight. 
But  while  that  I  beheld  this  sight, 
I  herde  a  noise  approchen  blive. 
That  fareth  as  bc^s  done  in  an  hive, 
Ayenst  hir  time  of  out  flying. 
Right  soch  a  manor  murmuring. 
For  all  the  world  it  seemed  mee. 

Tho  gan  I  looke  about  and  see, 
That  there  come  entring  into  the  hall 
A  right  great  company  withall. 
And  that  of  sondry  regions. 
Of  all  kind  of  condicions, 
That  dwell  in  yearth  under  the  Moone, 
Poore  and  riche  ;  and  all  so  soone 
As  they  were  come  into  the  hall. 
They  gan  on  knees  doune  to  fait. 
Before  this  ilke  noble  queene. 
And  said,  ^  Graunt  us  lady  sheene. 
Echo  of  us  of  thy  grace  a  bone," 
And  some  of  hem  she  graunted  sone. 
And  some  she  warned  well  and  faire. 
And  some  she  graunted  the  contraire 
Of  hir  asking  utterly  : 
But  this  I  say  you  truely. 
What  her  grace  was,  I  n'ist. 
For  of  these  folke  full  well  I  wist. 
They  had  good  fame  echo  deserved. 
Although  they  were  diversly  served. 
Right  as  her  sister,  dame  Fortune, 
Is  wont  to  serve  in  commune. 

Now  herken  how  she  gan  to  pay 
Hem  that  gan  her  of  grace  pray, 
And  yet,  lo,  all  this  companie 
fiaiden  soth,  and  not  a  lie. 

**  Madame,"  sayd  they,  **  we  bee 
FoUce  that  here  besechen  thee. 
That  thou  graunt  us  now  good  fame, 
And  let  our  workes  have  good  name. 
In  full  reooropensacioun 
Of  good  worke,  give  us  good  renoun." 


**  I  wame  it  you,"  quod  she,  ^'anooA, 
Ye  get  of  me  good  fame  none. 
By  God,  and  werefore  go  your  way." 

"  Alas,"  quod  they,  "  and  welaway  ! 
Tell  us  what  your  cause  may  be." 

**  For  me  liiBt  it  not,"  quod  she^ 
^  No  wight  shall  speake  of  you,  y  wis. 
Good  ne  harme,  ne  that  ne  this." 

And  with  that  worde  she  gan  to  call 
Her  messenger  that  was  in  hall. 
And  bad  that  he  should  faste  gone. 
Upon  paine  to  be  blinde  anone. 
For  Eolus  the  god  of  winde, 
**  In  Trace  there  ye  shall  him  finde^ 
And  bid  him  bring  his  clarioun. 
That  is  full  divers  of  his  soun, 
And  it  is  cleped  clears  laude. 
With  which  he  wont  is  to  heraude 
Hem  that  me  list  ypraised  bee  ; 
And  also  bid  him  how  that  hee 
Bring  eke  his  other  clarioun, 
That  heiffht  sclaunder  in  every  toon. 
With  which  he  wont  is  to  diffiune 
Hem  that  me  list,  and  doe  hem  shame.** 

This  messenger  gan  last  to  gone. 
And  found  where  in  a  cave  of  stone^ 
In  a  oountree  that  height  Trace, 
This  Eolus  with  harde  grace, 
Helde  the  windes  in  distresse. 
And  gan  hem  under  him  to  presse, 
That  they  gonne  as  the  beres  rore. 
He  bound  and  pressed  hem  so  sore. 

This  messenger  gan  fitst  crie^ 
''Rise  up,"  quod  he,  << and  fast  thee  hie 
Till  thou  at  my  lady  bee. 
And  take  th  v  clarions  eke  with  thee^ 
And  speed  thee  fast  :**  and  he,  anone, 
Tooke  to  one  that  bight  Tritone, 
His  clarions  to  bearen  tho. 
And  let  a  certaine  winde  go. 
That  blewe  so  hidously  and  hie. 
That  it  ne  left  not  a  skie 
And  all  the  welkin  long  and  brode. 

This  Eolus  no  where  abode. 
Till  he  was  come  to  Fames  feete. 
And  eke  the  man  that  Triton  heete. 
And  there  he  stode  as  still  as  stone. 
And  herewithall,  there  came  anone^ 
Another  huge  companie 
Of  good  folke  and  gan  to  crie, 
**  Lady,  graunt  us  now  good  hme 
And  let  our  workes  have  that  name. 
Now  in  honour  of  gentilnesse. 
And  also  God  your  soule  bleas^ 
For  we  ban  well  deserved  it, 
Therefore  is  right  that  we  be  quit." 
**  As  thrive  I,"  quod  she,  *^  ye  shall  faile. 
Good  workes  shiUl  you  not  availe. 
To  have  of  me  good  fame  as  now. 
But  wote  ye  what,  I  graunt  you. 
That  ye  shall  have  a  shrewd  name. 
And  ¥ricked  loos  and  worse  fame. 
Though  ye  good  loos  have  well  deserved. 
Now  goeth  your  way  for  you  been  served  : 
And  tiiou  dan  Eolus,"  quod  she, 
"  Take  forth  thy  trumpe  anone,  let  see. 
That  is  ydeped  sclaunder  light. 
And  blow  hir  loos,  that  every  wight 
Speake  of  hem  harme  and  ahreodnesse. 
In  stede  of  good  and  worthinesse, 
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For  ihon  tbaM  trumpe  all  the  oontrarie. 
Of  that  they  haye  done  well  and  faire.** 

Alas,  thought  I,  what  aventurea 
Hare  these  soiy  creatures. 
That  ihey  among  all  the  pres, 
Should  thus  he  diamed  giltles  1 
But  what,  it  must  needes  be. 
What  did  this  Eolns,  but  he 
Tooke  out  his  blacks  trumpe  of  bras. 
That  fouler  than  the  Devil  was. 
And  san  this  trompe  for  to  blow, 
As  all  the  world  should  overthrow. 
Throughout  every  regioun. 
Went  this  foule  trurapes  soun. 
As  swifte  as  a  pellet  out  of  a  gonne^ 
When  fire  is  in  the  pouder  ronne, 
And  soch  a  smoke  gan  out  wende. 
Out  of  the  foule  trumpes  ende, 
Blacke,  blue,  grenishe,  swartish,  red. 
As  doth  where  that  man  melte  led, 
Lo,  all  on  hie  from  the  tewell ; 
And  thereto,  one  thing  saw  I  well^ 
That  the  ferther  that  it  ranne, 
The  greater  wexen  it  beganne, 
As  doth  the  river  from  a  well, 
And  it  stanke  as  the  pitte  of  Hell : 
Alas,  thus  was  hir  shame  yrong, 
And  giltlesse  on  eveir  tong. 

Tho  came  the  third  oompanie. 
And  gone  up  to  the  dees  to  hie. 
And  doune  on  knees  they  fell  anone^ 
And  saiden,  **  We  been  evcrichone 
Folke  that  han  full  truely 
Deserved  fame  rightfully. 
And  prayed  you  it  might  be  know. 
Right  as  it  is  and  forth  blow." 

<*  I  graunt,"  quod  she,  **  for  now  me  list 
That  your  good  workes  shall  be  wist, 
And  yet  ye  shall  have  better  loos. 
Bight  in  dispite  of  all  your  foos, 
Tlum  worthy  is,  and  that  anone  : 
Let  now,"  quod  she,  '*  thy  trumpe  gone, 
Thou  Eolus  that  is  so  blacke. 
And  out  thine  other  trumpe  take 
That  hight  laude,  and  blow  it  so 
That  through  the  world  hir  fame  go. 
All  easely  and  not  too  fast, 
That  it  be  knowen  at  the  last." 

*<  Full  gladly,  lady  mine,"  he  saied. 
And  out  his  trumpe  of  gold  he  braied 
Anone,  and  set  it  to  his  mouth, 
And  blewe  it  east,  west,  and  south. 
And  north,  as  loude  as  any  thonder. 
That  every  wight  hath  of  it  wonder. 
So  brode  it  ran  or  that  it  stent, 
And  certes,  all  the  breath  that  went 
Out  of  his  trumpes  mouth  smelde 
As  men  a  potte  full  of  baume  helde 
Among  a  basket  full  of  roses, 
This  favour  did  he  to  hir  loses. 

And  right  with  this  I  gan  espie. 
There  came  the  fowerth  companie, 
But  certaine  they  were  wonder  fewe, 
And  gonne  to  standen  on  a  rewe. 
And  saiden,  **  Certes,  lady  bright, 
We  have  done  well  with  all  our  might, 
But  we  ne  keepe  to  have  fame  ; 
Hide  our  workes  and  our  name. 
For  Goddes  love,  for  certes  wee 
Have  surely  done  it  for  bountee. 
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And  for  no  manner  other  thing." 
*'  I  graimt  you  all  your  asking," 
Qfiod  she,  ^let  your  workes  be  dedde.* 

With  that  about  I  toumed  my  hedde, 
And  sawe  anone  the  fifth  rout 
That  to  this  lady  gan  lout. 
And  doune  on  knees,  anone,  to  fall. 
And  to  her  tho  besoughten  all. 
To  hiden  hir  good  workes  eke. 
And  said,  they  yeve  not  a  leke 
For  no  fame,  ne  "och  renoun. 
For  they  for  contemplacioun. 
And  Goddes  love  had  it  wrought, 
Ke  of  &me  would  ihey  nought. 

^  What  !"quod  she,  '*  and  be  ye  wood  t 
And  wene  ye  for  to  do  good. 
And  for  to  have  of  that  no  fame ! 
Have  ye  dispite  to  have  my  name  1 
Kay,  ye  shall  lien  everichone : 
Blowe  thy  trumpe  and  that  anone." 
Quod  she,  ^  thou  Eolus  I  hote^ 
And  ring  these  folkes  workes  by  note^ 
That  all  the  world  may  of  it  here  :" 
And  he  gan  blowe  hir  loos  so  deare 
In  his  golden  clarioun, 
Through  the  worlde  went  the  soun. 
Also  kindly,  and  eke  so  soft. 
That  their  fame  was  blowe  aloft. 

Tho  came  the  sixt  compani^ 
And  gan  fast  to  Fame  crie. 
Right  verely  in  this  manere. 
They  saiden,  **  Mercy,  lady  dere. 
To  tell  certain  as  it  is. 
We  have  done  neither  that  ne  this, 
But  idell  all  our  life  hath  be. 
But  nathelesse,  yet  pray  we. 
That  we  may  have  as  good  a  fame^ 
And  great  renome  and  knowen  name^ 
As  they  that  have  do  noble  jestesy 
And  acheved  all  hir  questeB, 
As  well  of  love  as  other  thing. 
All  was  us  never  broche  ne  ring, 
Ne  els  what  fro  women  sent, 
Ne  ones  in  hir  herte  yment, 
To  maken  us  onely  frendly  chore. 
But  mought  temen  us  on  here. 
Yet  let  us  to  the  people  seeme 
Soch  as  the  world  may  of  us  deeme, 
That  women  loven  us  for  wood. 
It  shall  do  us  as  moch  good. 
And  to  our  herte  as  moch  availe. 
The  counterpoise,  ease,  and  travaile. 
As  we  had  won  with  labour. 
For  that  is  dere  bought  honour. 
At  regard  of  our  great  ease  : 
And  yet  ye  must  us  more  please. 
Let  us  be  hold  eke  therto, 
Worthy,  wise,  and  good  also, 
And  rich,  and  happy  unto  love. 
For  Goddes  love  that  sitteth  above. 
Though  we  may  not  the  body  have 
Of  women,  yet  so  God  me  save, 
Let  men  glewe  on  us  the  name, 
Suffiseth  that  we  have  the  fame." 

«*  I  graunt,"  quod  she, "  by  my  trouth. 
Now  Eolus,  withouten  slouth. 
Take  out  thy  trumpe  of  gold,**  qnod  she, 
'*  And  blowe  as  they  have  asked  me. 
That  every  man  wene  hem  at  ease, 
Though  they  go  in  full  badde  lease.* 
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This  Eolas  gan  it  so  blowe^ 

That  through  the  world  it  was  yknow. 

Tho  came  the  seventh  route  anone. 
And  fill  on  knees  everichone, 
And  sayed,  *'  Lady,  graunt  us  scone 
The  same  thing,  the  same  boone, 
That  this  nexte  folke  have  done," 

*  Fie  on  you,"  quod  she,  *  everiehoBe^ 
Ye  nastie  swine,  ye  idle  wretches^ 
Full  of  rotten  slow  tetehes^ 
What  false  theeves  where  ye  wold. 
Been  famed  good,  and  nothing  n'old 
Deserve  why,  ne  never  thought. 
Men  rather  you  to  hangen  ought. 
For  ye  be  like  the  slepie  cat, 
That  would  have  fish ;  but  west  thou  what! 
He  woU  nothing  wette  his  dawes  ; 
Evil  thrifle  come  to  your  jawesy 
And  on  mine,  if  I  it  graunt, 
Or  do  favour  yon  to  avannt. 

«  Thou  Eolus,  thou  king  of  Thrace, 
Go  blowe  this  folke  a  sorie  grace," 
Quod  she,  **  anone,  and  west  thou  how. 
As  I  shall  tell  thee  right  now. 
Say  these  ben  they  that  would  honour 
Have,  and  do  no  kind  labour, 
Ne  do  no  good,  and  yet  have  laude, 
And  that  men  wende  that  belle  Isaude^ 
Ne  coude  hem  not  of  love  weme. 
And  yet  she  that  grint  at  queme. 
Is  all  too  good  to  ease  hir  nerte.'' 

This  Eolus  anone  up  sterte. 
And  with  his  blacke  clarioun 
He  gan  to  blasen  out  a  soun, 
As  londe  as  belleth  winde  in  HeD, 
And  eke  therewith,  sothe  to  tell, 
This  sowne  was  so  full  of  japes 
As  ever  mowes  were  in  apes. 
And  that  went  all  the  world  about, 
That  every  wight  gan  on  hem  shout. 
And  for  to  laugh  as  they  were  wood. 
Such  game  found  they  in  hir  hood. 

Tho  came  another  company, 
That  had  ydone  the  trechery, 
Tho  harme  and  great  wickednesse. 
That  any  hei'te  coulden  gesse^ 
And  prayed  her  to  have  good  fame. 
And  that  she  n*olde  do  hem  no  shame, 
But  give  hem  loos  and  good  renoun, 
And  do  it  blowe  in  clarioun. 

**  Nay  wis,"  quod  she,  *<  it  were  a  vioe^ 
Al  be  there  in  me  no  justice. 
Me  list  not  to  do  it  now, 
Ne  this  I  n'ill  graunt  it  you." 

Tho  came  there  leaping  in  a  rout. 
And  gan  dappen  all  about, 
Every  man  upon  the  crowne 
That  all  the  hall  gan  to  sowne. 
And  said,  ^  Lady lefe  and  dere, 
We  ben  soch  folkes  as  ye  nmy  here. 
To  tell  all  the  Ule  aright. 
We  ben  shrewes  every  wight, 
And  have  delite  in  wickednesse, 
As  good  folke  have  in  goodnesse. 
And  joy  to  been  knowen  shrewi-s. 
And  full  vice  and  wicked  the  wis. 
Wherefore  we  pray  you  on  a  rowe^ 
That  our  fame  be  such  yknow. 
In  all  things  right  as  it  is." 

**  I  grannt  it  you,**  quod  she,  *ywis. 


But  what  art  thou  that  saiest  this  tale^ 
That  wearest  on  thy  hose  a  pale, 
And  on  thy  tippet  soch  a  bell  ?*' 

**  Madame,"  quod  he,  "  sothe  to  telly 
I  am  that  ilke  shrewe  ywis. 
That  brent  the  temple  of  Isidis 
In  Athenes,  lo,that  citee.** 
"  And  wherefore  diddest  thou  so  1**  qood  she, 
^  By  my  trouth,"  quod  he,  **  madame, 
I  wolde  faine  have  had  a  name. 
As  other  folke  had  in  the  towne, 
Although  they  were  of  great  renowne 
For  hir  vertue  and  hir  thewes. 
Thought  I,  as  great  fame  have  shrewes, 
n^hough  it  be  nought)  for  shrewdne»e^ 
As  go^  folke  have  for  goodnesses 
And  sithen  I  may  not  have  that  one^ 
That  other  n*ill  I  not  forgone, 
As  for  to  get  a  fame  here. 
The  temple  set  I  all  on  fire. 

*<  Now  done  our  loos  be  blowe  swithe. 
As  wisely  be  thou  ever  blithe." 

<<  GUtdly,"  quod  she,  ^  thou  Eolua, 
Herest  thou  not  what  they  prayen  us  f* 
"  Madame  yes,  full  well,"  quod  he, 
<<  And  I  will  trumpen  it,  parde  :" 
And  tooke  his  blacke  trumpe  fast. 
And  gan  to  puffen  and  to  blasts 
Till  it  was  at  the  worlds  end. 

With  that  I  gan  about  wend. 
For  one  that  stode  right  at  my  backer 
Me  thought  full  goodly  to  me  spake. 
And  sai<(  *'  Frende,  what  is  thy  name  f 
Arte  thou  come  hider  to  have  fiune  I " 

^  Nay  foraothe,  ftrende,"  quod  I, 
*  I  oome  not  hither,  graunt  mercy. 
For  no  soch  cause  by  my  heed, 
Sufliseth  me  as  I  were  deed. 
That  no  wight  have  my  name  in  honde, 
I  wot  my  selfe  best  how  I  stonde. 
For  what  I  drie  or  what  I  thinke, 
I  woU  my  selfe  all  it  drinke, 
Certaine  for  the  more  part. 
As  ferforth  as  I  can  mine  arL" 
'*  What  dost  thou  here  than  t "  quod  be  : 
<^uod  I, « that  woU  I  teU  tliee, 
The  cause  why  I  stand  here. 
Some  new  tidings  for  to  lerc^ 
Some  new  thing,  I  not  what. 
Tidings  eyther  this  or  that, 
Of  love,  or  such  things  giade. 
For  certainely  he  that  me  made 
To  come  hyder,  said  to  mee 
I  sholde  bothe  heare  and  see^ 
In  this  place  wonder  things. 
But  these  be  no  soch  tidings 
As  I  meant  of  :"->*•  No!"  quod  he  : 
And  I  answerde  ^  No,  parde. 
For  well  I  wote  ever  yet, 
Sith  that  first  I  had  wit. 
That  some  folke  han  desired  fame, 
Diversly,  and  loos  and  name^ 
But  certainly  I  n*ist  how, 
Ne  where  that  Fame  dwelled  or  now, 
Ne  eke  of  her  descripcion, 
Ne  also  her  oondicion, 
Ne  the  order  of  her  dome. 
Knew  I  not  till  I  hider  eome." 

**  Why  than  be,  lo,  these  tiding% 
That  thou  now  hether  brings. 
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That  thon  hast  faerde,"  quod  he  to  mee ; 

^  Bttt  now,  no  force,  for  well  I  see 

What  thou  desirest  for  to  Tere, 

Come  forth  and  stande  no  lenger  here, 

And  I  woll  thee  without  drede, 

Into  socfa  another  place  lede. 

There  thou  shalt  here  many  one." 

Tho  gan  I  forth  with  him  gone, 
Oat  of  the  castell,  sothe  to  sey. 

Tho  sawe  I  ettiad  in  a  Taley, 
Under  the  castell  Cast  by, 
An  house,  that  domua  Dedali, 
That  Laborintufl  ydeped  is, 
N*a8  made  so  wonderly  y  wis, 
"Se  halfe  so  queintly  ywrought. 
And  erermo,  as  swift  as  thought, 
This  queint  house  about  went. 
That  noTermo  it  still  stents 
And  there  came  out  so  great  a  noise, 
That  had  it  stonde  upon  Oise, 
Men  might  hare  heuxl  it  easily 
To  Rome,  I  trowe  sikerly. 
And  the  noise  which  that  I  horde, 
For  all  the  world  right  so  it  ferde, 
As  doth  the  routing  of  the  stone. 
That  fro  th'engin  is  let}*n  gone. 

And  all  this  house  of  which  I  rede. 
Was  made  of  twigges,  salow,  rede, 
And  green  eke,  and  some  were  white. 
Such  as  men  to  the  cages  twite. 
Or  maken  of  these  paniers. 
Or  els  hutches  or  doffers, 
That  for  the  swough  and  for  the  twigges. 
This  house  was  aim)  full  of  gigges. 
And  also  full  eke  of  chirkinges. 
And  of  many  other  workings. 
And  eke  this  house  hath  of  entrees 
As  many  as  leves  ben  on  trees. 
In  sommer  whan  they  been  greene. 
And  on  the  rofe  yet  men  may  seene 
A  thousand  holes,  and  wel  mo. 
To  letten  the  sowne  out  go. 
And  by  day  in  every  tide 
Bene  all  the  dores  open  wide. 
And  by  night  echo  one  unshet, 
Ne  porter  is  there  none  to  let 
No  manor  tidings  in  to  pace, 
Ne  never  rest  is  in  that  place. 
That  it  n'is  filled  full  of  tidings, 
Eyther  loude  or  of  whisperings. 
And  ever  all  the  houses  angles 
Is  ful  of  rowuings  and  of  jangles. 
Of  werres,  of  peace,  of  manages, 
Of  restes,  and  of  labour,  of  viages, 
Of  abode,  of  dealli,  and  of  lyfe, 
Of  love,  of  hate,  accord,  of  strife. 
Of  loaae,  of  lore,  and  of  winninga^ 
Of  heale,  of  sicknesse,  or  of  lesings. 
Of  taire  wether,  and  eke  of  tempests, 
Of  qualme,  of  folke,  and  of  beests. 
Of  divers  transmutacions, 
Of  estates  and  eke  of  regions. 
Of  trust,  of  drede,  of  jalousie. 
Of  witte,  of  winning,  of  folic. 
Of  plenty,  and  of  great  famine, 
Of  chepe,  derth,  and  of  mine. 
Of  good  or  misgovemmenl^ 
Of  fire,  and  of  divers  accident 

And  lo,  this  house  of  which  I  write, 
Syker  be  ye  it  n'as  not  lite, 


For  it  was  sixtie  mile  of  length, 
Ai  was  the  timber  of  no  strength. 
Yet  it  is  founded  to  endure. 
While  that  it  list  to  aventure. 
That  is  the  mother  of  tidings. 
As  the  sea  of  welles  and  springs. 
And  it  was  shaped  lyke  a  cage. 

**  Certes,*'  quod  I,  <<  in  all  mine  age^ 
Ne  saw  I  soch  an  house  as  this." 
And  as  I  wondred  me,  ywis. 
Upon  this  house  tho  ware  was  I 
How  mine  eele,  fiist  by. 
Was  perched  hie  upon  a  stone^ 
And  I  gan  streight  to  him  gone, 
And  said  thus,  <*  I  pray  thee. 
That  thou  a  while  abide  mee 
For  goddes  love,  and  let  me  seene 
What  wonders  in  that  place  bene, 
For  yet,  paraunter,  I  may  lore 
Some  good  therein,  or  somewhat  here. 
That  lefe  me  were,  or  that  I  went.** 

**  Parde,  that  is  now  mine  entent,^ 
Quod  he  to  me,  **  therefore  I  dwell. 
But  certaine  one  thing  I  thee  tell. 
That  but  I  bring  thee  therin, 
Ne  shall  thou  never  conne  the  gin 
To  come  into  it  out  of  doubt. 
So  faste  it  whirieth,  lo,  about. 
But  sith  that  Joves  of  his  grace. 
As  I  have  said,  will  the  solace 
Finally  with  these  things, 
Uncouth  sighes  and  tidings. 
To  passe  with  thine  hevinesse, 
Soch  routh  hath  he  of  thy  distresses 
That  thou  suffredest  debonairly. 
And  woste  they  selven  utterly. 
Desperate  of  all  blisse, 
Sith  that  fortune  hath  made  a  misse. 
The  swete  of  all  thine  hertes  rest. 
Languish  and  eke  in  point  to  brest. 
But  he  through  his  mighty  merite, 
Wil  do  thee  ease,  al  be  it  lite. 
And  gave  in  expresse  commaundemcnt, 
To  which  I  am  obedient, 
To  forther  thee  with  all  my  might. 
And  wish  and  teach  thee  aright^ 
Where  thou  maist  most  tidings  here. 
Thou  shalt  here  many  one  lore." 
With  this  word  he  right  anone, 
Hent  me  up  bytwene  his  tone, 
And  at  a  window  in  me  brought. 
That  in  this  house  was  at  me  thought, 
And  therewithall  me  thought  it  stent, 
And  nothing  it  about  went. 
And  me  set  in  the  floore  adoun  ; 
But  such  a  great  congregacioun 
Of  folke  as  I  sawe  rome  about. 
Some  within  and  some  without, 
N'as  never  seene,  ne  shall  be  efte^ 
That  oertes,  in  this  world  n'is  lefte 
So  many  formed  by  nature, 
Ne  need  so  many  a  creature. 
That  wel  unneth  in  that  place 
Had  I  a  foote  brede  of  space  ; 
And  every  wight  that  I  sawe  there, 
Rowned  everich  in  others  eere, 
A  new  tiding  prively. 
Or  els  he  told  it  all  openly 
Right  thus,  and  said,  **  N'ost  nat  thou 
That  is  betiddc,  lo,  ri^ht  nowl  " 
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«  No,"  quod  he,  « tell  me  what: " 
And  than  he  told  him  this  and  Uiat, 
And  swore  thereto  that  it  was  soth. 
Thus  hath  he  said,  and  thus  he  doth, 
And  this  ahal  he,  and  thus  herde  I  say. 
That  shal  be  found  that  dare  I  lay  : 
That  all  the  folke  that  is  on  live, 
Ne  have  the  conning  to  discrive 
Tho  thinges  that  I  herde  there, 
What  a  loude,  and  what  in  eere; 
But  all  the  wonder  most  was  this, 
Whan  one  had  herd  a  thing  y  wis. 
He  came  streight  to  another  wight 
And  gan  him  tellen  anon  righl^ 
The  same  that  him  was  told 
Or  it  a  forlong  way  was  old, 
And  gan  somewhat  for  to  eche 
To  this  tiding  in  his  speche. 
More  than  ever  it  spoken  was, 
And  nat  so  sone  departed  n'as 
Tho  fro  him  that  he  ne  mette 
With  the  third,  and  ere  he  lette 
Any  stound  he  told  hyra  alse, 
Where  the  tidings  sothe  or  false, 
Yet  wold  he  tell  it  natheles, 
And  evermore  with  mo  encrees, 
Than  it  was  erst :  thus  north  and  south. 
Went  every  tiding  fro  mouth  to  mouth, 
And  that  encreasing  evermo, 
As  fire  is  wont  to  quicken  and  go 
From  a  sparcle  sprongen  amis^ 
Till  a  citie  brent  up  is. 

And  whan  that  was  full  up  sprong, 
And  waxen  more  on  every  tonge 
Than  ever  it  was,  and  went  anone, 
Up  to  a  window  out  to  gone. 
Or  but  it  might  out  there  passe, 
It  gan  out  crepe  at  some  crevasse, 
And  flewe  forth  fast  for  the  nones. 

And  sometime  I  saw  there  at  onea^ 
A  leasmg  and  a  sadde  sothe  sawe,       * 
That  gonnen  of  aventure  drawe. 
Out  at  a  window  for  to  pace, 
And  whan  they  metten  in  that  place. 
They  were  achecked  both  two. 
And  neyther  of  them  might  out  go. 
For  ech  other  they  gonne  so  croude 
Til  ech  of  hem  gan  crien  loude, 
**  Let  me  gone  first  1" — **  nay,  but  let  mee  ! 
And  here  I  woU  ensuren  thee, 
With  vowes  that  thou  wolt  do  so, 
That  I  shall  never  fro  thee  go, 
But  be  thine  owne  swome  brother, 
We  well  meddle  us  eche  in  other, 
That  no  man  be  he  never  so  wrothe. 
Shall  have  one  two,  but  bothe 
At  ones,  as  beside  his  leve. 
Come  we  a  morrowo  or  on  eve, 
But  we  cride  or  still  yrowned  :" 
Thus  saw  1  false  and  soth  compowned. 
Togider  flie  for  o  tiding. 
Thus  out  at  holes  gcnne  wring, 


Every  tidyng  streight  to  Fame, 

And  she  gan  yeve  eche  his  name, 

After  her  disposicion. 

And  yeve  hem  eke  duracion  ; 

Some  to  wexe  and  wane  soone. 

As  doth  the  faire  white  Moone, 

And  let  hem  gonne,  there  might  I  aeen 

Winged  wonders  last  fleen. 

Twenty  thousand  in  a  route 

As  Eolus  hem  blewe  abouit>. 

And  lord  I  this  house  in  all  times 

Was  full  of  shipmen  and  pilgrimea. 

With  serippes  bret-fuU  of  leasings, 

Entermelled  with  tidings. 

And  eke  alone  by  hemselve. 

0  many  thousand  times  twelve 
Saw  I  eke  of  these  pardoners, 
Currours,  and  eke  messaungers. 
With  boxes  crommed  full  of  lies 
As  ever  vessell  was  with  lies. 
And  as  I  alder*  fastest  went 
About,  and  did  all  mine  entent, 
Me  for  to  playen  and  for  to  lere. 
And  eke  a  tiding  for  to  here, 
That  I  had  herde  of  some  countree 
That  shall  not  now  be  told  for  mee. 
For  it  no  need  is,  redely 

Folke  can  sing  it  bet  than  I, 
For  al  mote  out  late  or  rathe. 
All  the  sheves  in  the  lathe. 

I  herde  a  great  noise  withall. 
In  a  comer  of  the  hall ; 
There  men  of  love  tidings  told 
And  I  gan  thitherward  behold. 
For  I  saw  renning  every  wight. 
As  iast  as  that  they  hadden  might. 
And  everich  cride,  "  What  thing  is  that  f* 
And  some  said,  ^  I  n*ot  never  what," 
And  whan  they  were  all  on  a  hepe, 
Tho  behind  gone  up  lepe. 
And  damben  up  on  other  faste. 
And  up  the  noyse  on  highen  caste. 
And  treden  fast  on  others  helea. 
And  stampe  as  men  done  after  eXen, 

At  the  last  I  saw  a  man. 
Which  that  I  nought  ne  can. 
But  he  seemed  for  to  be 
A  man  of  great  auctorite. 

And  therewithall  I  abraide 
Out  of  my  slepe  halfe  afraide, 
Remembring  well  what  I  had  sene. 
And  how  hie  and  ferre  I  had  bene 
In  my  gost,  and  had  great  wonder 
Of  that  the  god  of  thonder 
Had  let  me  knowen,  and  began  to  write 
Like  as  ye  have  herd  me  endite. 
Wherefore  to  study  and  rede  alwmy, 

1  purpose  to  do  day  by  day. 
Thus  in  dreaming  and  in  game^ 

Endeth  this  litell  booke  of  Fame. 
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Wham  Flora  the  queene  of  pleasaunoe,. 

Had  whole  achieved  thobeisaunce 

Of  the  fresh  and  new  season, 

Thorow  out  every  region, 

And  with  her  mantle  whole  covert 

That  winter  made  had  discovert 

Of  aventnre,  withoute  light, 

In  liay,  I  lay  upon  a  nisht 

Alone,  and  on  my  lady  uonght. 

And  how  the  lord  that  her  wrought. 

Couth  well  entaile  in  imagery 

And  shewed  had  great  maJBtty, 

Whan  he  in  so  little  space 

Hade  such  a  body  and  a  face, 

So  great  beaute  with  swiche  features 

More  tiian  in  other  creatures ; 

And  in  my  tbouehtes  as  I  lay 

In  a  lodge  out  of  the  way, 

Beside  a  well  in  a  forest. 

Where  after  hunting  I  tooke  rest, 

Nature  and  kind  so  in  me  wrought, 

That  halfe  on  sleepe  they  me  brought. 

And  gan  to  dreame  to  my  thinking, 

With  mind  of  knowliche  like  making. 

For  what  I  dreamed,  as  me  thought, 

I  saw  it,  and  I  slept  nought ; 

Wherefore  is  yet  my  full  beleeve^ 

That  some  good  spirit  that  eve. 

By  meane  of  some  curious  por^ 

Bare  me,  where  I  saw  paine  and  sport ; 

But  whether  it  were  I  woke  or  slept. 

Well  wot  I  of,  I  lough  and  wept. 

Wherefore  I  woU  in  remembraunce. 

Put  whole  the  paine,  and  the  pleasaunoe. 

Which  was  to  me  axon  and  hele. 

Would  God  ye  wist  it  every  dele, 

Or  at  the  least,  ye  might  o  night 

Of  Buefa  another  have  a  sight. 

Although  it  were  to  you  a  paine. 

Yet  on  the  morow  ve  would  be  faine. 

And  wish  it  might  lonffe  dure ; 

Than  misht  ye  say  ye  had  good  cure. 

For  be  tnat  dreames  and  wenes  he  see. 

Much  the  better  yet  may  bee 

Wite  what,  and  of  whom,  and  where. 

And  eke  the  lasse  it  well  hindere 

To  thinke  I  see  this  with  mine  eene, 

Ywis  this  may  not  dreame  kene. 

But  eigne  or  signifiaunoe 

Of  hasty  thing  souning  pleasaunce. 

For  on  this  wise  upon  a  night. 

As  ye  have  heard,  without  light, 


Not  all  waking,  ne  full  on  sleepe, 
About  such  houre  as  lovers  weepe 
And  cry  after  their  ladies  grace. 
Befell  me  this  wonder  cace, 
Which  ye  shall  heare  and  all  the  wise, 
So  wholly  as  I  can  devise. 
In  plaine  English  evill  written. 
For  sleepe  writer,  well  ye  witten. 
Excused  is,  though  he  do  mis. 
More  than  one  that  waking  is, 
Wherefore  here  of  your  gentilnesse, 
I  you  require  my  boistousnesse 
Ye  let  passe,  as  thinge  rude. 
And  heareth  what  I  well  conclude  ; 
And  of  the  enditing  taketh  no  heed, 
Ne  of  the  tearmes,  so  God  you  speed. 
But  let  all  passe  as  nothing  were. 
For  thus  befell,  as  you  shidl  here. 

Within  an  yle  me  thought  I  was, 
Where  wall  and  yate  was  all  of  glasse. 
And  so  was  closed  round  about 
That  l^velesse  none  come  in  ne  out. 
Uncouth  and  straunge  to  behold. 
For  every  yate  of  fine  gold 
A  thousand  fanes,  aie  turning, 
Entuned  had,  and  briddes  singing. 
Divers,  and  on  each  fane  a  paire. 
With  open  mouth  again  thaire  ; 
And  of  a  sute  were  all  the  toures, 
Subtily  corven  after  floures^ 
Of  uncouth  colours  during  aye. 
That  never  been  none  seene  in  Mayi 
With  many  a  small  turret  hie. 
But  man  on  live  could  I  non  sie, 
Ne  creatures,  save  ladies  play. 
Which  were  such  of  their  array 
That,  as  me  thought,  of  goodlihead 
They  passeden  all  and  womanhead  ; 
For  to  behold  them  daunce  and  sing. 
It  seemed  like  none  earthly  thing, 
Such  was  their  uncouth  countinaunce 
In  every  play  of  right  usaunce ; 
And  of  one  age  everichone 
Thev  seemed  all,  save  onely  one, 
Which  had  of  yeeres  sufiisaunce. 
For  she  might  neither  sing  ne  daunce. 
But  yet  her  countenaunce  was  so  glad. 
As  she  so  fewe  yeeres  had  had 
As  any  lady  that  was  there. 
And  as  little  it  did  her  dere 
Of  lustines  to  laugh  and  tale 
Ab  she  had  full  stuffed  a  male 
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Of  disports  and  new  playes : 
Faire  had  she  been  in  her  daies, 
And  maistresse  seemed  well  to  be 
Of  all  that  lusty  companle  ; 
And  80  she  might,  I  you  ensure, 
For  one  the  oonningest  creature 
She  was,  and  so  said  everichone, 
That  ever  her  knew,  there  ^iled  none^ 
For  she  was  sober  and  well  avised, 
And  from  every  fault  disguised. 
And  nothing  used  but  faith  and  truth  ; 
That  she  n'as  young  it  was  great  ruth. 
For  every  where  and  in  ech  place. 
She  governed  her,  that  in  grace 
She  stode  alway  with  poore  and  riche, 
That,  at  a  word,  was  none  her  liche, 
Ne  halfe  so  able  maistres  to  be 
To  such  a  lusty  companie. 

Befell  me  so,  when  I  avised 
Had  the  yle  that  me  suffised. 
And  whole  the  state  every  where. 
That  in  that  lusty  yle  was  there. 
Which  was  more  wonder  to  devise 
Than  the  ioieux  paradise, 
I  dare  well  say,  for  floure  ne  tree, 
Ne  thing  wherein  pleasannce  mi^ht  bee 
There  failed  none,  for  every  wight 
Had  thev  desired,  day  and  night. 
Riches,  heale,  beauty,  and  ease, 
With  every  thing  that  them  might  please, 
Thinke  and  have,  it  cost  no  more  ; 
In  such  a  country  there  before. 
Had  I  not  bene,  ne  heard  tell 
That  lives  creature  might  dwell. 
And  when  I  had  thus  all  about 
The  yle  avised  throughout 
The  state,  and  how  they  were  arayed. 
In  my  heart  I  were  well  payed. 
And  in  my  selfe  I  me  assured 
That  in  my  body  I  was  well  ured,      • 
Sith  I  might  have  such  a  grace 
To  see  the  ladies  and  the  place. 
Which  were  so  faire,  I  you  ensure. 
That  to  my  dome,  though  that  nature 
Would  ever  strive  and  do  her  paine. 
She  should  not  con  ne  mow  attaine 
The  least  feature  to  amend. 
Though  she  would  all  her  conning  spend, 
That  to  beauty  might  availe. 
It  were  but  paine  and  lost  travaile^ 
Such  part  in  their  nativity 
Was  them  alarged  of  beauty. 
And  eke  they  had  a  thing  notable 
Unto  their  death,  ay  durable. 
And  was,  that  their  beauty  should  dure, 
Which  was  never  seene  in  creature^ 
Save  onely  there  (as  I  trow) 
It  hath  not  be  wist  ne  know. 
Wherefore  I  praise  with  their  conning. 
That  during  beauty,  rich  thing. 
Had  they  been  of  tlieir  lives  certaine. 
They  had  been  quite  of  every  paine. 

And  when  I  wende  thus  all  have  seene. 
The  states  the  riches,  that  might  beene. 
That  me  thought  impossible  were 
To  see  one  thing  more  than  was  there. 
That  to  beauty  or  glad  conning 
Serve  or  availe  might  any  thing ; 
All  sodainly,  as  I  there  stood. 
This  lady  that  coath  so  much  good. 


Unto  me  came  with  smiling  chere. 

And  said,  **  Benedicitef  this  yere 

Saw  I  never  man  here  but  you. 

Tell  me  how  ye  come  hider  now ! 

And  your  name,  and  where  ye  dwell  f 

And  whom  ye  seeke  eke  mote  ye  tell. 

And  how  ye  come  be  to  this  place. 

The  soth  well  told  may  cause  you  grace. 

And  else  ve  mote  prisoner  be 

Unto  the  ladies  here,  and  me. 

That  have  the  govemaunce  of  this  yle :" 

And  with  that  word  she  gan  to  smue. 

And  BO  did  all  the  lusty  rout 

Of  ladies  that  stood  her  about. 

**  Madame,"  (quod  I)  ^  this  night  past. 

Lodged  I  was  and  slept  fast 

In  a  forest  beside  a  well, 

And  now  am  here,  how  should  I  tdi  t 

Wot  I  not  by  whose  ordinance. 

But  onely  Fortunes  pnrveianee^ 

Which  puts  many,  as  I  gesse. 

To  travaile,  paine,  and  businesse. 

And  lettes  nothing  for  their  truth. 

But  some  sleeth  eke,  and  that  u  rath. 

Wherefore,  I  doubt  her  brittUnes, 

Her  variance  and  unsteadfastnefl) 

So  that  I  am  as  yet  afraid. 

And  of  my  being  here  amaid. 

For  wonder  tiling  seemeth  me. 

Thus  many  fresh  ladies  to  see^ 

So  faire,  so  cunning,  and  so  yong. 

And  no  man  dwelling  them  among  : 

N*ot  I  not  how  I  hider  come, 

Madame,"  (quod  I)  **  this  all  and  some, 

What  should  I  faine  a  long  processe 

To  you  that  seeme  such  a  princesse  t 

What  please  you  commaund  or  say. 

Here  I  am  you  to  obay. 

To  my  power,  and  all  fulfill. 

And  prisoner  bide  at  your  will. 

Till  you  duly  enformed  be 

Of  every  thmg  ye  aske  me.** 

This  lady  there^  right  well  apaid. 
Me  bv  the  hand  tooke,  and  said, 
**  Welcome  prisoner  adventurous. 
Right  glad  am  I  ye  have  said  thnsi, 
And  for  ye  doubt  me  to  displease, 
I  will  ass^y  to  do  you  ease :" 
And  with  that  word,  ye  anon. 
She,  and  the  ladies  everichon 
Assembled,  and  to  counsaile  went. 
And  after  that  soone  for  me  sent. 
And  to  me  said  on  this  manere. 
Word  for  word,  as  ye  shall  here. 

^  To  see  you  here  us  thinke 
And  how  without  bote  or  saile. 
By  any  subtilty  or  wyle. 
Ye  get  have  entre  in  this  yle ;    « 
But  not  for  that,  yet  shall  ye  see 
That  we  gentiU  women  bee. 
Loth  to  displease  any  wight, 
NotwithstandLug  our  great  right. 
And  for  ye  shall  well  understond 
The  old  custome  of  this  lend. 
Which  hath  continued  many  yere, 
Ye  shall  well  wete  that  with  us  here 
Ye  may  not  bide,  for  causes  twune. 
Which  we  be  purposed  you  to  saine. 

^  Th'one  is  this,  our  ordinance. 
Which  is  of  long  continuance^ 
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WoU  not,  Bothly  we  yon  tell. 
That  DO  man  here  among  us  dwell. 
Wherefore  ye  mote  needs  retoume, 
In  no  wise  may  you  here  sojoume. 

**  Th'other  is  eke,  that  our  queene 
Out  of  the  realme^  as  ye  may  seene. 
Is,  and  may  be  to  us  a  charge, 
If  we  let  you  goe  here  at  la^^e, 
For  which  cause  the  more  we  doubti 
To  doe  a  fault  while  she  is  out, 
Or  suifer  that  may  be  noysaunee^ 
Againe  our  old  acoustomaunoe." 

And  whan  I  had  these  causes  twaine 
Heard,  O  God  1  what  a  paine 
All  sodainly  about  mine  herte 
There  came  at  ones  and  how  smart, 
In  creeping  soft  as  who  should  steale, 
Or  doe  me  robbe  of  all  mine  heale. 
And  made  me  in  my  thought  so  fraid, 
That  in  courage  I  stode  dismaid. 
And  standing  thua^  as  was  my  grace, 
A  Isdy  came  more  than  apace. 
With  huge  prease  her  about. 
And  told  how  the  queene  without 
Was  arived  and  would  come  in. 
Well  were  thev  that  thider  might  twin. 
They  hied  so  they  would  not  shide 
The  bridling  their  horse  to  ride, 
By  five^  by  sixe^  by  two,  by  three^ 
There  was  not  one  abode  with  me, 
The  queene  to  meet  everichone. 
They  went,  and  bode  with  me  not  one : 
And  I,  alter  a  soft  pase^ 
Imagining  how  to  purchase 
Criaoe  of  the  queene,  there  to  bide. 
Till  good  fortune  some  happy  guide 
Me  send  might,  that  would  me  bring 
Where  I  was  fcHome  to  my  wonning, 
For  way  ne  foot  knew  I  none, 
Ne  witherward  I  n'ist  to  gone, 
For  all  was  sea  about  the  yle. 
No  wonder  though  me  list  not  smile. 
Seeing  the  case  uncouth  and  straunge, 
And  so  in  like  a  perilous  chaunge  ; 
Imagining  thus  walking  alone, 
I  saw  the  ladies  oTerichone, 
So  that  I  might  somwhat  offer^ 
Sone  after  that  I  drew  me  nere. 
And  tho  I  was  ware  of  the  queene. 
And  how  the  ladies  on  their  kneene^ 
With  joyous  words,  gladly  advised. 
Her  welcomed  so  that  it  snfBsed, 
Though  she  princes  hole  had  be 
Of  all  environed  is  with  see  : 
And  thus  arising,  with  chore  sad, 
AU  sodainly  I  was  glad. 
That  greater  joy,  as  mote  I  thrive, 
I  trow  had  never  man  on  live. 
Than  I  tho,  ne  heart  more  light, 
Whan  of  my  lady  I  had  sight. 
Which  with  the  queene  come  was  there. 
And  in  one  clothing  both  they  were, 
A  knight  also  there  well  beeeene, 
I  saw  that  come  was  with  the  queene, 
Of  whome  the  ladies  of  that  yle 
Had  huge  wonder  longe  while, 
TiU  at  the  but  right  soberly. 
The  queene  her  selfe  full  cunningly. 
With  soft  words  in  good  wise, 
to  the  ladies  young  and  niae^ 


^  My  sisters^  how  it  hath  befiEdl, 

I  trew  ye  know  it  one  and  all, 

That  of  long  time  here  have  I  beene, 

Within  this  yle  biding  as  queene. 

Living  at  ease,  that  never  wight 

More  parfit  ioy  have  ne  might. 

And  to  you  been  of  governance. 

Such  as  you  found  in  whole  pleasanoe. 

In  every  thing  A  ye  know. 

After  our  custome  and  our  low. 

Which  how  they  first  found  were, 

I  trew  ye  wote  all  the  manere. 

And  who  queene  is  of  this  yle. 

As  I  have  been  loug  while, 

Ech  seven  yeeres  not  of  usage. 

Visit  the  heavenly  armitage. 

Which  on  a  rocke  so  high  stonds. 

In  strange  sea  out  from  all  lends, 

That  to  make  the  pilgrima^ 

Is  called  a  long  perillous  viage, 

For  if  the  wind  be  not  sood  frend. 

The  ioumey  dures  to  the  end 

Of  hmi  that  it  undertakes. 

Of  twenty  thousand  one  not  scapes  ; 

Upon  which  rock  growth  a  tree, 

That  oertaine  yeeres  beares  apples  throe, 

Which  three  apples  who  may  have, 

Been  from  all  displeasaunce  save. 

That  in  the  seven  yeere  may  fall, 

This  wote  yon  well  one  and  all. 

For  the  first  apple  and  the  hext. 

Which  growth  unto  you  next, 

Hath  three  vertues  notable^ 

And  keepeth  youth  aie  durable, 

Beauty  and  looke,  ever  in  one, 

And  IB  the  best  in  everichone. 

**  The  second  apple  red  and  grene, 
Onely  with  lookes  of  your  yene. 
You  nourishes  in  pleasaunce 
Better  than  partridge  or  fesaunce, 
And  feeds  every  lives  wight 
Pleasantly  with  the  sight. 

<<  The  third  apple  of  the  three. 
Which  groweth  lowest  on  the  tree, 
Who  it  beares  may  not  faile 
That  to  his  pleasaunce  may  availe. 
So  your  pleasure  and  beauty  rich. 
Your  during  youth  ever  liche, 
Your  truth,  your  cunning,  and  your  weale. 
Hath  aye  fioured,  and  your  good  heale, 
Without  ncknes  or  displeasaunce. 
Or  thing  that  to  you  was  noysaunoe, 
So  that  you  have  as  goddesses, 
Lived  above  all  princesses  : 
Now  is  befall,  as  ye  may  see ; 
To  gather  these  said  apples  three, 
I  have  not  failed  againe  the  day, 
Thitherward  to  take  the  way, 
Wening  to  speed  as  I  had  oft, 
But  whan  I  come,  I  find  aloft 
My  sister  which  that  here  stands, 
Having  those  apples  in  her  handf^ 
Avising  them  and  nothing  said, 
But  looked  as  she  were  well  paid  : 
And  as  I  stood  her  to  behold. 
Thinking  how  my  joyes  were  cold, 
Sith  I  those  apples  have  ne  might. 
Even  with  that  so  came  this  knight. 
And  in  his  armes  of  me  aware. 
Me  tooke,  and  to  his  ship  me  bare, 
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And  said,  though  him  I  never  had  seen. 

Yet  had  I  long  bis  lady  been, 

Wherefore  I  should  with  him  wend. 

And  be  would  to  his  lives  end 

My  servant  be,  and  gan  to  sing 

As  one  that  had  wonne  a  rich  thing  ; 

The  were  my  spirits  fro  me  gone, 

So  sodainly  everichone, 

That  in  me  appeared  but  death. 

For  I  felt  neither  life  ne  breath, 

Ne  good  ne  harme  none  I  knew. 

The  Bodaine  paine  me  was  so  new, 

That  had  not  the  hasty  grace  be 

Of  this  lady,  that  fro  the  tree 

Of  her  gentilnesse  so  hied 

Me  to  comfort,  I  had  died, 

And  of  her  three  apples,  one 

In  mine  hand  there  put  anone, 

Which  brought  againe  mind  and  breath, 

And  me  recovered  from  the  death, 

Wherefore,  to  her  so  am  I  hold, 

That  for  her  all  things  do  I  wold, 

For  she  was  lech  of  all  my  smart. 

And  from  great  paine  so  quite  mine  hart, 

And,  as  God  wote,  right  as  ye  heare, 

Me  to  comfort  with  friendly  cheare 

She  did  her  prowesse  and  her  might, 

And  truly  eke  so  did  this  kniiht. 

In  that  he  couth,  and  oft  said, 

That  of  my  wo  he  was  ill  paid. 

And  cursed  the  ship  that  them  there  brought 

The  mast,  the  master  that  it  wrought ; 

And  as  ech  thing  mote  have  an  end. 

My  sister  here  your  brother  frend. 

Con  with  her  words  so  womanly 

This  knight  entreat,  and  conningly, 

For  mine  honour  and  his  also. 

And  said  that  with  her  we  should  go 

Both  in  her  ship,  where  she  was  brought, 

Which  was  so  wonderfully  wrought, 

So  cleane,  so  rich,  and  so  araid. 

That  we  were  both  content  and  paid, 

And  me  to  comfort  and  to  please. 

And  miue  herte  to  put  at  ease, 

She  toke  great  paine  in  little  while, 

And  thus  hath  brought  us  to  this  yle. 

As  ye  may  see,  wherefore  echone, 

I  pray  you  thanke  her,  one  and  one. 

As  heartily  as  ye  can  devise. 

Or  imagine  in  any  wise." 

At  once  there  tho  men  might  seen 

A  world  of  ladies  fall  on  kneen 

Before  my  lady,  that  there  about 

Was  left  none  standing  in  the  roat. 

But  altogither  they  went  at  ones 

To  kneele,  they  spared  not  for  the  stones, 

Ne  for  estate,  ne  for  their  blood. 

Well  shewed  there  they  couth  much  good. 

For  to  mv  lady  they  made  such  feast. 

With  such  words,  that  the  least. 

So  friendly  and  so  faithfully 

Said  was,  and  so  cunningly. 

That  wonder  was,  seing  their  youth. 

To  here  the  language  they  couth. 

And  wholly  how  they  governed  were. 

In  thanking  of  my  lady  there, 

And  said  by  will  and  maundement, 

Thev  were  at  her  commaundement, 

Which  was  to  me  as  great  ajoy, 

As  winning  of  the  towne  of  Troy 


Was  to  the  hardy  Greekes  strong. 

Whan  they  it  wan  with  siege  long, 

To  see  my  lady  in  such  a  place 

So  received  as  she  was  : 

And  whan  they  talked  had  a  while 

Of  this  and  that,  and  of  the  yle. 

My  lady,  and  the  hidies  there^, 

Altogether  as  they  were. 

The  queene  her  selfe  began  to  play. 

And  to  the  aged  lady  say : 

<*  Now  seemeth  you  not  good  it  were, 

Sith  we  be  altogither  here. 

To  ordaine  and  devise  the  best. 

To  set  this  knight  and  me  at  rest  t 

For  woman  is  a  feble  wight 

To  rere  a  warre  against  a  knight, 

And  sith  he  here  is  in  this  place. 

At  my  list,  danger  or  grace. 

It  were  to  me  great  villany 

To  do  him  any  tiranny, 

But  faine  I  would,  now  will  ye  here, 

In  his  owne  country  that  he  were. 

And  I  in  peace,  and  he  at  ease. 

This  were  a  way  us  both  to  please. 

If  it  might  be;  I  you  beseech. 

With  him  hereof  you  fall  in  speech." 

This  lady  tho  began  to  smile, 

Avisine  her  a  little  while, 

And  with  glad  chere  she  said  anone, 

^  Madam,  I  will  unto  him  gone. 

And  with  him  speake,  and  of  him  fele 

What  he  desires  every  dele  :  '* 

And  soberly  this  lady  tho. 

Her  selfe  and  other  ladies  two 

She  tooke  with  her,  and  with  sad  chere^ 

Said  to  the  knight  on  this  manere, 

^  Sir,  the  princes  of  this  yle. 

Whom  for  vour  pleasance  many  mile 

Ye  sought  have,  as  I  understond, 

Till  at  me  last  ye  have  her  fond. 

Me  sent  hath  here,  and  ladies  twaine. 

To  heare  all  thing  that  ye  saine. 

And  for  what  cause  ye  have  her  sought, 

Faine  would  she  wote,  and  whol  your  tfieught, 

And  why  you  do  her  all  this  wo. 

And  for  what  cause  you  be  her  fo ! 

And  why,  of  every  wight  unware. 

By  force  ye  to  your  ship  her  bare. 

That  she  so  nigh  was  agone. 

That  mind  ne  speech  had  she  none. 

But  as  a  painfull  creature, 

Dying,  tJaode  her  adventure, 

That  her  to  see  indure  that  paine. 

Here  well  say  unto  you  phune, 

Right  on  your  selfe  ye  did  amiase^ 

Seeing  how  she  a  princes  is." 

Thb  knight,  the  which  couth  his  good. 

Right  of  his  truth  meved  his  blood, 

That  pale  he  woxe  as  any  lead. 

And  lookt  as  he  would  be  dead. 

Blood  was  there  none  in  nother  cheke, 

Wordlesse  he  was  and  semed  sieke. 

And  so  it  proved  well  he  was. 

For  without  moving  anv  pau^ 

All  sodainely  as  thing  dying. 

He  fell  at  once  downe  sowning^ 

That  for  his  wo  this  lady  fraid. 

Unto  the  queeue  her  hied  and  said, 

"  Cometh  on  anon  as  have  you  bliase. 

But  ye  be  wise,  thing  is  amiBse, 
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This  knight  is  dead  or  will  be  soone, 

Lo,  where  he  lyeth  in  a  swoone, 

Withoat  word,  or  answering 

To  that  1  have  said,  any  thing  : 

Wherefore,  I  doubt  that  the  blame 

Might  be  hinderinff  to  your  name. 

Which  floored  ham  so  many  yere. 

So  long,  that  for  nothing  here^ 

I  would  in  no  wise  he  died, 

Wherefore  good  were  that  ye  hied 

His  life  to  save  at  the  least. 

And  after  that  his  wo  be  ceast, 

Commaund  him  void,  or  dwell. 

For  in  no  wise  dare  I  more  mell 

Of  thing  wherein  such  perill  is, 

As  like  is  now  to  fall  of  this." 

This  queene  right  tho  full  of  great  feare, 

With  all  the  ladies  present  there. 

Unto  the  knight  came  where  he  lay, 

And  made  a  lady  to  him  say  : 

"  Lo^  here  the  queene^  awake  for  shame  I 

What  will  you  doe,  is  this  good  game  t 

Why  lye  you  here,  what  is  your  mind  f 

Now  is  well  seene  your  wit  is  blind, 

To  see  so  many  ladies  here. 

And  ye  to  make  none  other  chere. 

But  as  ye  set  them  all  at  nought; 

Arise,  for  his  love  that  you  bought :" 

Bat  what  she  said,  a  word  not  one 

He  spake,  ne  answer  gave  her  none. 

The  queene  of  very  pitty  tho, 

Her  worship,  and  his  like  also. 

To  save  there  she  did  her  paine. 

And  quoke  for  feare,  and  gan  to  saine 

For  woe,  **  Alas,  what  shall  I  doe  I 

What  shall  I  say  this  man  unto  ! 

If  he  die  here,  lost  is  my  name. 

How  ahal  I  play  this  perillous  game  t 

If  any  thing  be  here  amisse. 

It  shall  be  said  it  riffour  is. 

Whereby  my  name  mapayre  might, 

And  like  to  die  eke  is  this  knight : " 

And  with  that  word  her  hand  she  laid 

Upon  his  brest,  and  to  him  said, 

**  Airakb  my  knight  I  lo,  it  am  I 

That  to  you  speake,  now  tell  me  why 

Ye  fare  thus,  and  tiiis  paine  endure. 

Seeing  ye  be  in  country  sure. 

Among  such  friends  that  would  yon  heale. 

Your  hertes  ease  eke  and  your  weale. 

And  if  I  wist  what  you  might  ease. 

Or  know  the  thing  that  you  might  please, 

I  yon  ensure  it  should  not  faile. 

That  to  your  heale  you  might  availe  : 

Wherefore,  with  all  my  herte  I  pray 

Ye  rise,  and  let  us  talke  and  play ; 

And  see!  how  many  ladies  here 

Be  oomen  for  to  make  good  chere." 

All  was  for  nought,  for  still  as  stone 

He  lay,  and  woxd  spoke  none. 

Long  while  was  or  he  might  braid. 

And  of  all  that  the  queene  had  said. 

He  wist  no  word,  but  at  the  last, 

**  Mercy,**  twise  he  cried  fast, 

That  pitty  was  his  voice  to  hears. 

Or  to  behold  his  painefull  cheare, 

Which  was  not  famed  well  was  to  sein, 

Both  by  his  visage  and  his  eyn. 

Which  on  the  queene  at  once  he  casty 

And  sighed  as  he  would  to  brast, 


And  after  that  he  shright  so 

That  wonder  was  to  see  his  wo, 

For  sith  that  paine  was  first  named^ 

Was  never  more  wofull  paine  attained. 

For  with  voice  dead  he  gan  to  plalne. 

And  to  himselfe  these  words  saine, 

**  1  wofull  wight  full  of  malure, 

Am  worse  than  dead,  and  yet  dure^ 

Maugre  any  paine  or  death, 

Asainst  my  will  I  fell  my  breath ': 

Why  n'am  I  dead  sith  I  ne  serve, 

And  sith  my  lady  will  me  sterve  ! 

Where  art  thou  Death,  art  thou  agast  t 

Well,  shall  we  meete  yet  at  the  last. 

Though  thou  thee  hide,  it  is  for  nought. 

For  where  thou  dwelst  thou  shalt  be  sought ; 

Maugre  thy  subtiU  double  face^ 

Here  will  I  die  right  in  this  place. 

To  thy  dishonour  and  mine  ease ; 

Thy  manner  is  no  wight  to  please. 

What  needs  thee,  sith  I  thee  seche. 

So  thee  to  hide  my  paine  to  echet 

And  well  west  thou  I  will  not  live. 

Who  would  me  all  this  world  here  give^ 

For  I  have  with  my  cowardise. 

Lost  joy,  and  heale,  and  my  servise, 

And  made  my  soveraigne  lady  so. 

That  while  she  lives  I  trow  my  fo 

She  will  be  ever  to  her  end. 

Thus  have  I  neither  ioy  ne  frend  ; 

Wote  I  not  whether  hast  or  sloth 

Hath  caused  this  now  by  my  troth. 

For  at  the  hermitage  full  hie. 

Whan  I  her  saw  first  with  mine  eye, 

I  hied  till  I  was  aloft, 

And  made  my  pace  small  and  soft. 

Till  in  mine  armes  I  had  her  fasty 

And  to  my  ship  bare  at  the  last. 

Whereof  she  was  displeased  so. 

That  endlesse  there  seemed  her  wo. 

And  I  thereof  had  so  great  fere. 

That  me  repent  that  I  come  there. 

Which  hast  I  trow  gan  her  displease. 

And  is  the  cause  of  my  disease  : " 

And  with  that  word  he  gan  to  cry, 

**  Now  Death,  Death  I  twy  or  ihry. 

And  motred  wot  I  not  what  of  slouth. 

And  even  with  that  the  queene,  of  routh. 

Him  in  her  armes  tooke  and  said, 

"  Now  mine  owne  knight,  be  not  evill  apaid 

That  I  a  lady  to  you  sent 

To  have  knowledge  of  your  entent. 

For,  in  good  fiuth,  I  meant  but  well. 

And  would  ye  wist  it  every  dele. 

Nor  will  not  do  to  you  ywis  ;" 

And  with  that  word  she  gan  him  kisse. 

And  prayed  him  rise,  and  said  she  would 

His  welfare,  by  her  truth,  and  told 

Him  how  she  was  for  his  disease 

Right  sory,  and  faiue  would  him  please. 

His  life  to  save  :  these  words  tho 

She  said  to  him,  and  many  mo 

In  comforting,  for  from  the  paine 

She  would  he  were  delivered  faine. 

The  knight  tho  up  cast  his  een, 

And  whan  he  saw  it  was  the  queen^ 

That  to  him  had  these  words  said. 

Right  in  his  wo  he  gan  to  braid. 

And  him  up  dresses  for  to  knele. 

The  queene  avising  wonder  wele  i 
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But  as  he  rose  he  overthrew. 

Wherefore  the  queeoe,  yet  eft  anew. 

Him  m  her  annes  anon  tooke, 

And  pitiously  gan  on  him  looke, 

But  for  all  that  nothing  she  said, 

Ne  spake  not  like  she  were  well  paid, 

Ne  no  chere  made,  nor  sad  ne  light, 

But  all  in  one  to  every  wight 

There  was  seene  conning,  with  estate^ 

In  her  without  noise  or  debate, 

For  save  onely  a  looke  piteous. 

Of  womanhead  undispiteous, 

That  she  showed  in  countenance. 

For  seemed  her  herte  from  obeisanocy 

And  not  for  that  she  did  her  reine 

Him  to  recure  from  the  peine. 

And  his  herte  to  put  at  large. 

For  her  entent  was  to  his  barge 

Him  to  bring  against  the  eve, 

With  oertaine  ladies  and  take  leve^ 

And  pray  him  of  his  gentilnesse, 

To  suffer  her  thenceforth  in  peace. 

As  other  princes  had  before, 

And  from  thenceforth  for  evermore^ 

She  would  him  worship  in  all  wise^ 

That  gentilnesse  might  devise, 

And  paine  her  wholly  to  fulfill. 

In  honour,  his  pleasure  and  will. 

And  during  thus  this  knights  wo, 

Present  the  queene  and  other  mo. 

My  lady,  and  many  another  wight, 

Ten  thousand  ships  at  a  sight, 

I  saw  come  over  the  wawy  flood. 

With  saile  and  ore,  that  as  I  stood 

Them  to  behold,  I  gan  marvaile 

From  whom  might  come  so  many  a  saile^ 

For  sith  the  time  that  I  was  bore, 

Such  a  navy  there  before 

Had  I  not  seene,  ne  so  arayed. 

That  for  the  sight  my  herte  played 

To  and  fro  within  my  brest 

For  joy,  long  was  or  it  would  rest, 

For  there  was  sailes  full  of  flouro^ 

After  castels  with  huge  touree. 

Seeming  full  of  armes  bright, 

That  wonder  lusty  was  the  sight. 

With  large  toppes,  and  mastcs  long^ 

Richly  depeint,  and  rear  among 

At  certain  times  gan  repaire 

Small  birds  downe  from  th'aire. 

And  on  the  ships  bounds  about 

Sate  and  song  with  voice  full  out. 

Ballades  and  layes  right  joyously, 

Ab  they  couth  in  their  harmony. 

That  you  to  write  tliat  I  there  see. 

Mine  excuse  is  it  may  not  be. 

For  why  I  the  matter  were  to  long 

To  name  the  birds  and  write  their  song : 

Whereof,  anon,  the  tidings  there 

Unto  the  queene  soone  brought  were, 

With  many  alas,  and  many  a  doubt, 

Shewing  the  ships  there  without. 

Tho  gan  the  aged  lady  weepe, 

And  said, "  Alas,  our  joy  on  sleepe 

Soone  shall  be  brought,  ye,  long  or  night. 

For  we  descried  been  by  i^aa  knight, 

For  certes,  it  may  none  other  be^ 

But  he  is  of  yond  companie, 

And  thev  be  come  him  here  to  seche,** 

And  with  that  word  her  lailed  speehe. 


**  Without  remedy  we  be  destroid," 

Full  oft  said  all,  and  gan  conclude. 

Holy  at  once  at  the  last, 

That  best  was  shit  their  yatee  last. 

And  arme  them  all  in  good  huigage. 

As  they  had  done  of  old  usage. 

And  of  faire  wordes  make  their  shot, 

This  was  their  counsaile  and  the  knot, 

And  other  purpose  tooke  they  none^ 

But  armed  thus  forth  they  gone 

Toward  the  walles  of  the  yle. 

But  or  they  come  there  long  whil^ 

They  met  the  great  lord  of  oove. 

That  called  is  the  god  of  love. 

That  them  avised  with  such  diere. 

Right  as  he  with  them  angry  were  : 

Availed  them  not  their  walls  of 

This  mighty  lord  let  not  to  paase. 

The  shnttinff  of  their  yates  fast. 

All  they  had  ordaind  was  but  wast^ 

For  whan  his  ships  had  found  land. 

This  lord  anon,  with  bow  in  band. 

Into  this  yle  with  huge  prease 

Hied  fast,  and  would  not  cease 

Till  he  came  there  the  knight  lay  ; 

Of  queene  ne  lady  by  the  way 

Tooke  he  no  heed  but  forth  past,- 

And  yet  all  followed  at  the  last ; 

And  whan  he  came  where  lay  the  knight. 

Well  shewed  he  he  had  great  might. 

And  forth  the  queene  called  anone. 

And  all  the  ladies  everichone. 

And  to  them  said,  *<  Is  not  thus  routh. 

To  see  my  servaunt  for  his  trouth. 

Thus  leane,  thus  stcke,  and  in  this  paine^ 

And  wot  not  unto  whom  to  plaine. 

Save  onelv  one  without  mo, 

Which  might  him  him  heale  and  is  his  fo  I** 

And  with  that  word  his  heavy  brow 

He  shewed  the  queene  and  looked  row  ; 

This  mighty  lord  forth  tho  anon^ 

With  o  Tooke  her  faults  echone 

He  can  her  shew  in  little  speech, 

Comjnaunding  her  to  be  his  leech, 

Withouten  more,  shortly  to  say. 

He  thought  the  queene  soone  diould  obay. 

And  in  his  bond  he  shoke  his  bow, 

And  said  right  soone  he  would  be  know. 

And  for  she  had  so  long  refused 

His  service,  and  his  lawes  not  used. 

He  let  her  wit  that  he  was  wroth. 

And  bent  his  bow  and  forth  he  goth 

A  pace  or  two,  and  even  there 

A  large  draught,  np  to  his  eare. 

He  djrew,  and  with  an  arrow  groond 

Sharpe  and  new,  the  queene  a  wound 

He  gave,  that  piersed  unto  the  herte. 

Which  sdTterwKrd  full  sore  gan  smart. 

And  was  not  whole  of  many  a  yeaze  ; 

And  even  with  that,    <*  Be  of  good  thcKn^ 

My  knight,**  (quod  he)  « I  will  thee  belo, 

And  thee  restore  to  parfite  wele. 

And  for  each  paine  thou  hast  eodmnd^ 

To  have  two  joys  thou  art  cored :  * 

And  forth  he  past  by  the  root. 

With  sober  cheare  walking  about. 

And  what  he  said  I  thought  to  hears. 

Well  wist  he  which  his  servaunts  were. 

And  as  he  passed  anon  he  fond. 

My  lady,  and  her  tooke  by  the  bond. 
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And  made  her  chere  as  a  goddes. 

And  of  beaate  called  her  princes, 

Of  boiinte  eke  gave  her  the  name, 

And  said  there  was  nothing  blame 

In  her,  but  she  was  vertnous, 

Saving  she  would  no  pity  use, 

Which  was  the  cause  that  he  her  sought. 

To  put  that  far  out  of  her  thought, 

And  sith  she  had  whole  richesse 

Of  womanhead,  and  friendlinesse. 

He  said  it  was  nothing  fitting 

To  void  pity  his  owne  legging. 

And  gan  her  preach  and  with  her  play, 

And  of  her  beauty  told  her  aie, 

And  said  she  was  a  creature 

Of  whom  the  name  should  endui'e. 

And  in  bookes  full  of  pleasaunce 

Be  pat  for  ever  in  remembraunce, 

And,  as  me  thought,  more  friendly 

Unto  my  lady,  and  goodlely 

He  spake,  than  any  that  was  there. 

And  for  th*  apples  I  trow  it  were, 

That  she  had  in  possession; 

Wherefore,  long  in  procession, 

&Iany  a  pace,  arme  under  other. 

He  welke,  and  so  did  with  none  other. 

But  what  he  would  commaund  or  say. 

Forthwith  needs  all  must  obay. 

And  wliat  he  desired  at  the  lest. 

Of  my  lady,  was  by  request ; 

And  whan  they  long  together  had  beene, 

He  brought  my  lady  to  the  queene. 

And  to  her  said,  ^  So  God  you  speed. 

Shew  grace,  consent,  that  is  need." 

My  lady  tho,  full  conningly, 

Right  well  avised  and  womanly 

Downe  gan  to  kneele  upon  the  floures. 

Which  April  nourished  had  with  sboures. 

And  to  tiiis  mighty  lord  gan  say, 

**  That  pleaseth  you,  I  woU  obay. 

And  me  restraine  from  other  thought. 

As  ve  well  all  thing  shall  be  wrought.*' 

And  with  that  word  kneeling  she  quoke; 

That  mighty  lord  in  armes  her  tooke, 

And  said,  **  You  have  a  servaunt  one, 

That  truer  living  is  there  none, 

Wherefore,  good  were,  seeing  his  troath. 

That  on  his  paines  ye  had  routh. 

And  purpose  you  to  heare  his  speech. 

Fully  avised  him  to  leech. 

For  of  one  thyng  ye  may  be  sure. 

He  will  be  yours  while  he  may  dure.*' 

And  with  that  word,  right  on  his  game, 

Me  thought  he  lough,  and  told  my  name, 

l^liich  was  to  me  marvaile  and  fere. 

That  what  to  do  I  n'ist  there, 

Ne  whether  was  me  bet  or  none. 

There  to  abide,  or  thus  to  gone, 

For  well  wend  I  my  lady  wold 

Imagen  or  deme  tliat  I  had  told 

My  ooonsaile  whole,  or  made  complaint 

Unto  that  lord,  that  mighty  saint. 

So  verily  each  thing  unsought 

He  said,  as  he  had  xnowne  my  thought, 

And  told  my  trouth  and  mine  unease 

Bet  than  I  couth  have  for  mine  ease, 

Though  I  had  studied  all  a  weeke. 

Well  wist  that  lord  that  I  was  seeke. 

And  would  be  leehed  wonder  faine. 

No  man  me  blame,  mine  was  the  pain« ' 


And  whan  this  lord  had  all  said. 
And  long  with  my  lady  plaid. 
She  gan  to  smile  with  spirit  glade. 
This  was  the  answere  that  she  made. 
Which  put  me  there  in  double  peine. 
That  what  to  do,  ne  what  to  seine 
Wist  I  not,  ne  what  was  the  best, 
Ferre  was  my  herte  than  fro  his  rest, 
For,  as  I  thought,  that  smiling  signe 
Was  token  that  the  herte  encline 
Would  to  requests  reasonable. 
Because  smiling  is  favorable 
To  every  thing  that  shall  thrive, 
So  thought  I  tho  ;  anon,  blive. 
That  worldlesse  answere  in  no  toun 
Was  tane  for  obligatioun, 
Ne  called  surety  in  no  wise. 
Amongst  them  that  called  been  wisa 
Thus  was  I  in  a  joyous  dout. 
Sure  and  unsurest  of  that  rout. 
Right  as  mine  herte  thought  it  were, 
So  more  or  lesse  wexe  my  fere, 
That  if  one  thought  made  it  wele 
Another  shent  it  every  dele^ 
Till,  at  the  hist,  I  couth  no  more. 
But  purposed,  as  I  did  before. 
To  serve  truly  my  lives  space. 
Awaiting  ever  the  yeare  of  grace, 
Which  may  fall  yet  or  I  sterve. 
If  it  please  her  that  I  serve, 
And  served  have,  and  woU  do  ever. 
For  thing  is  none  that  me  is  lever 
Than  her  service  whose  presence 
Mine  Heaven  is  whole,  and  her  absence 
An  Hell,  fuU'  of  divers  paines. 
Which  to  the  death  full  oft  me  straines. 
Thus  in  my  thoughts  as  I  stood. 
That  unneth  felt  I  harme  ne  good, 
I  saw  the  queene  a  little  paas 
Come  where  this  mighty  lord  vras. 
And  kneeled  downe  in  presence  there 
Of  all  the  ladies  that  there  were. 
With  sober  countenaunce  avised. 
In  few  words  that  well  suffised, 
And  to  this  lord,  anon,  present 
A  bill,  wherein  whole  her  en  tent 
Was  written,  and  how  she  besought, 
As  he  knew  every  will  and  thought. 
That  of  his  godhead  and  his  grace 
He  would  forgive  all  old  trespace^ 
And  undispleased  be  of  time  past, 
For  she  would  ever  be  stedfast, 
And  in  his  service  to  the  death 
Use  every  thought  while  she  had  breath ; 
And  sight  and  wept,  and  said  no  more  ; 
Within  was  written  all  the  sore. 
At  which  bill  the  lord  gan  smile. 
And  said  he  would  within  that  yle 
Be  lord  and  sire,  both  east  and  west, 
And  cald  it  there  his  new  conquest. 
And  in  great  councell  tooke  the  queene. 
Long  were  the  tales  them  betweene. 
And  over  her  bill  he  read  thnse. 
And  wonder  gladly  gan  devise 
Her  features  faire  and  her  visage^ 
And  bad  good  tiirift  on  that  imaffe, 
And  sayd  he  trowed  her  complemt 
Should  after  cause  her  be  corseint. 
And  in  his  sleeve  he  put  the  bill. 
Was  there  none  that  knew  his  will. 
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And  forth  he  walko  apace  about 

Beholding  all  the  lusty  rout, 

Halfe  in  a  thought  with  smiling  chere. 

Till  at  the  last,  as  ye  shall  here, 

He  turned  unto  the  queene  ageine, 

And  said,  **  To  morne.  here  in  this  plei  e, 

I  woU  ye  be.  and  all  yours, 

That  purposed  ben  to  weare  flours, 

Or  of  my  lusty  colour  use, 

It  may  not  be  to  you  excuse, 

Ne  none  of  yours  in  no  wise. 

That  able  be  to  my  servise. 

For  as  I  said  have  here  before^ 

I  will  be  lord  for  evennore 

Of  you,  and  of  this  yle,  and  all. 

And  of  all  yours,  that  have  shall 

Joy,  peace,  ease,  or  in  pleasaunce 

Your  lives  use  without  noysaunce  ; 

Here  wOl  I  in  state  be  seene,'* 

And  turned  his  visage  to  the  queene, 

**  And  you  give  knowledge  of  my  will. 

And  a  full  answere  of  your  bill." 

Was  there  no  nay,  ne  words  none, 

But  very  obeLsaunt  seemed  echone, 

Queene  and  other  that  were  there, 

Well  seemed  it  they  had  great  fere^ 

And  there  tooke  lodging  every  nigh^ 

Was  none  departed  of  that  night. 

And  some  to  read  old  romances. 

Them  occupied  for  their  pleasancesy 

Some  to  make  verelaies  and  laies, 

And  some  to  other  diverse  plaies : 

And  I  to  roe  a  romance  tooke. 

And  as  I  reading  was  the  booke. 

Me  thought  the  sphere  had  so  run. 

That  it  was  rising  of  the  Sun, 

And  such  a  prees  into  the  plaine 

Assemble  gone,  that  with  great  paine 

One  might  for  other  go  ne  stand, 

Ne  none  take  other  by  the  hand, 

Withouten  they  distourbed  were, 

So  huge  and  sreat  the  pr^bs  was  there. 

And  after  wat  within  two  houres, 
This  mighty  lord  all  in  floures 
Of  divers  colours  many  a  paire. 
In  his  estate  up  in  the  aire. 
Well  two  fathom,  as  his  hight, 
He  set  him  there  in  all  their  sight. 
And  for  the  queene  and  for  the  knight. 
And  for  my  lady,  and  every  wight 
In  hast  ho  sent,  so  that  never  one 
Was  there  absent,  but  come  echone  : 
And  whan  they  thus  assembled  were. 
As  ye  have  heard  me  say  you  here. 
Without  more  tarrying,  on  hight. 
There  to  be  seene  of  every  wight. 
Up  stood  among  the  prees  above 
A  counsayler,  servaunt  of  Love, 
Which  seemed  well  of  great  estate. 
And  shewed  there  how  no  debate 
Owe  ne  goodly  might  be  used 
In  gentilnesae,  and  be  excused, 
Wherefore,  he  said,  his  lordes  will 
Was  every  wight  there  should  be  still. 
And  in  pees,  and  one  accord. 
And  thus  commaunded  at  a  word, 
And  can  his  tongue  to  swiche  language 
Tume,  that  yet  in  all  mine  age 
Heard  I  never  so  conningly 
Man  speake,  ne  halfe  so  faithfully. 


For  every  thing  he  said  there 

Seemed  as  it  insealed  were. 

Or  approved  for  very  trew  : 

Swiche  was  his  cunning  language  new. 

And  well  according  to  his  <£ere. 

That  where  I  be,  me  thinke  I  here 

Him  yet  alway,  whan  I  mine  one 

In  any  place  may  be  alone  : 

First  con  he  of  the  lusty  yle 

All  th'astate  in  little  while 

Rehearse,  and  wholly  every  thing 

That  caused  there  his  lordes  comming. 

And  every  wele  and  every  wo, 

And  for  what  cause  ech  tninff  was  so. 

Well  shewed  he  there  in  easie  speech. 

And  how  tlie  sicke  had  need  of  leech : 

And  that  whole  was,  and  in  grace. 

He  told  plainly  why  each  thing  waa. 

And  at  the  last  he  con  conclude. 

Voided  every  language  rude, 

And  said,  **  That  prince,  that  mighty  lord. 

Or  his  departing,  would  accord 

All  the  parties  there  present. 

And  was  the  fine  of  his  entent, 

Witnesae  his  presence  in  your  sight. 

Which  sits  among  yon  in  his  might  f* 

And  kneeled  downe  withouten  more. 

And  not  o  word  spake  he  more. 

Tho  gan  this  mighty  lord  him  dresee^ 
With  cheare  avised,  to  do  largesse. 
And  said  unto  this  knight  and  me, 
"  Ye  shall  to  joy  restored  be. 
And  for  ye  have  ben  true,  ye  twaine, 
I  graunt  you  hera  for  every  paine 
A  thousand  joys  every  weeke, 
And  looke  ye  be  no  longer  aeeke. 
And  both  your  ladies,  lo,  hem  here 
Take  ech  his  own,  beeih  of  good  eheie. 
Your  happy  day  is  new  begun, 
Sith  it  was  rising  of  the  Sun, 
And  to  all  other  in  this  place 
I  graunt  wholly  to  stand  in  grace. 
That  serveth  truely,-  without  sloutfay 
And  to  avaunced  be  by  tronth.*' 
Tho  can  this  knight  and  I  downe  kneele, 
Wening  to  doe  wonder  wele, 
<<  Seeing,  O  Lord,  your  great  mercy. 
Us  hath  enriched  so  openly. 
That  w^e  deserve  may  never  more 
The  least  part,  but  evermore 
With  soule  and  body  truely  serve 
You  and  yours  till  we  sterve.*' 
And  to  their  ladies  there  they  stood. 
This  knight  that  couth  so  mikel  good. 
Went  in  hast,  and  I  also, 
Joyous,  and  gUd  were  we  tho. 
And  also  rich  in  every  thought, 
As  he  that  all  hath  and  ought  nought. 
And  them  besought  in  humble  wise. 
Us  t*accept  to  their  service. 
And  shew  us  of  their  friendly  eheares. 
Which  in  their  treasure  many  yeareo. 
They  kept  had,  us  to  great  paine^ 
And  told  how  their  servants  twaine. 
Were  and  would  be,  and  so  had  ever. 
And  to  the  death  chaunge  would  we  nevery 
Ne  doe  offence,  ne  thinke  like  ill. 
But  fill  their  ordinance  and  will : 
And  made  our  othee  fresh  new, 
Our  old  service  to  renew, 
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And  wholly  theirs  for  evermore, 
We  there  become,  what  might  we  more  1 
And  well  awaiting,  that  in  slouth 
We  made  ne  fault,  ne  in  our  trouth, 
Ne  tiiought  not  do,  I  you  ensure, 
WiUi  our  will,  where  we  may  dure. 

This  season  past,  againe  an  eve, 
This  lord  of  the  queene  tooke  leve. 
And  said  he  would  hastely  retume. 
And  at  good  leisure  there  soionme, 
Both  for  his  honour  and  for  his  ease, 
Commaunding  fast  the  knight  to  please, 
And  gave  his  statutes  in  papers, 
And  ordent  divers  officers. 
And  forth  to  ship  the  same  night 
He  went,  and  soone  was  out  or  sight. 
And  on  ihe  morrow,  whan  the  aire 
Atteropred  was  and  wonder  faire, 
Early  at  rising  of  the  Sun, 
After  the  night  away  was  run. 
Playing  us  on  the  rivage, 
My  lady  spake  of  her  voyage. 
And  said  she  made  small  joumies. 
And  held  her  in  straunge  countries. 
And  forthwith  to  the  queene  went. 
And  shewed  her  wholly  her  entent. 
And  tooke  her  leave  with  cheare  weepings 
That  pitty  was  to  see  that  parting : 
For  to  the  queene  it  was  a  paine. 
As  to  a  martyr  new  yslaine. 
That  for  her  woe,  and  she  so  tender, 
Yet  I  weepe  oft  whan  I  remember ; 
She  offerd  there  to  resigne. 
To  my  lady  eight  times  or  nine, 
Th'astate,  the  yle,  shortly  to  tell. 
If  it  misht  please  her  there  to  dwell. 
And  said  for  ever  her  linage 
Should  to  my  lady  doe  homage. 
And  hers  be  hole  withouten  more. 
Ye,  and  all  theirs  for  evermore : 
■  Nay,  God  forbid,"  my  lady  oft^ 
With  many  conning  word  and  soft, 
Seid,  **  that  ever  such  thing  should  beene, 
That  I  consent  should,  that  a  queene 
Of  your  estate,  and  so  well  named, 
In  any  wiee  should  be  attaraed  ; 
But  would  be  faine  with  all  my  herte, 
What  so  befell,  or  how  me  smert. 
To  doe  thing  that  you  might  please. 
In  any  wise,  or  be  your  ease  : " 
And  kissed  there,  and  bad  good  night, 
For  which  leve  wept  many  a  wight ; 
There  might  men  here  my  lady  praised. 
And  such  a  name  of  her  araised. 
What  of  cunning  and  friendlinesse. 
What  of  beauty  with  gentilnease. 
What  of  glad  and  friendly  cheares, 
That  she  used  in  all  her  yeares. 
That  wonder  was  here  every  wight, 
To  say  well  how  they  did  their  might ; 
And  with  a  prees,  upon  the  morrow. 
To  ship  her  brought^  and  what  a  sorrow 
They  made,  whan  she  should  under  saile. 
That,  and  ye  wist,  ye  would  mervaile. 
ForUi  goeth  the  ship,  out  goeth  the  sond^ 
And  I  as  a  wood  man  unbond. 
For  doubt  to  be  behind  there. 
Into  the  sea  withouten  fere, 
Anoo  I  ran,  till  with  a  waw. 
All  sodenly  I  was  overthraw. 


And  with  the  water  to  and  fre. 

Backward  and  forward  travailed  so, 

That  mind  and  breath  nigh  was  gone 

For  good  ne  harme  knew  I  none, 

Til  at  the  last  with  hookes  tweine. 

Men  of  the  ship  with  mikel  peine, 

To  save  my  life,  did  such  travaile. 

That,  and  ye  wist,  ye  would  mervaile. 

And  in  the  ship  me  drew  on  hie. 

And  saiden  all  that  I  would  die. 

And  laid  me  long  downe  by  the  mast. 

And  of  their  clothes  on  me  cast. 

And  there  I  made  my  testament, 

And  wist  my  selfe  not  what  I  ment. 

But  whan  I  said  had  what  I  would. 

And  to  the  mast  my  wo  all  told, 

And  tane  my  leave  of  every  wight. 

And  dosed  mine  eyen,  and  lost  my  sights 

Avised  to  die,  without  more  speech, 

Or  any  remedy  to  seech 

Of  grace  new,  as  was  great  need : 

My  lady  of  my  paine  tooke  heed, 

And  her  bethought  how  that  for  trouth 

To  see  me  die  it  were  great  routh. 

And  to  me  came  in  sober  wise. 

And  softly  said,  **  I  pray  you  rise. 

Come  on  with  me,  let  be  this  fare. 

All  shall  be  wel,  have  ye  no  care, 

I  will  obey  ye  and  fulfill 

Holy  in  aU  that  lords  will. 

That  you  and  me  not  long  ago. 

After  his  list  commaunded  so, 

That  there  againe  no  resistence 

May  be  without  great  offence. 

And,  therefore,  now  loke  what  I  say^ 

I  am  and  will  be  friendly  aye. 

Rise  up,  behold  this  avauntage, 

I  graunt  you  inheritage. 

Peaceably  without  strive. 

During  the  daies  of  your  live.'* 

And  of  her  apples  in  my  sieve 

One  she  put,  and  took  her  leve 

In  words  few  and  said,  <<  Good  hele. 

He  that  all  made,  you  send  and  wele :" 

Wherewith  my  paines,  all  at  ones, 

Tooke  such  leave,  that  all  my  bones. 

For  the  new  duranse  pleasaunce. 

So  as  they  couth,  desired  to  daunce. 

And  I  as  whole  as  any  wight. 

Up  rose,  with  joyous  herte  and  light. 

Hole  and  unsicke,  right  wele  at  ease. 

And  all  forget  had  my  disease. 

And  to  my  lady,  where  she  plaid, 

I  went  anone,  and  to  her  said  : 

**  He  that  all  joies  persons  to  please 

First  ordained  with  parfite  ease, 

And  every  pleasure  can  depart. 

Send  you  madame,  as  large  a  part, 

And  of  his  goods  such  plenty. 

As  he  has  done  you  of  beauty. 

With  hele  and  all  that  may  be  thought, 

He  send  you  all  as  he  all  wrought : 

Madame,"  (ouoth  I)  **  your  servaunt  trew. 

Have  I  ben  long,  and  yet  will  new. 

Without  chaunge  or  repentaunce. 

In  any  wise  or  variaunce. 

And  so  will  do,  as  thrive  I  ever, 

For  thing  is  none  that  me  is  lever 

Than  vou  to  please,  how  ever  I  fare, 

Mine  hertes  lady  and  my  welfare. 
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My  life,  mine  hele,  my  lech  also, 

Of  every  thing  that  doth  me  wo. 

My  helpe  at  need,  and  my  surete 

Of  every  joy  that  longs  to  me, 

My  succours  whole  m  all  wise, 

That  may  be  thought  or  man  devise. 

Your  grace,  madame,  such  have  I  found. 

Now  in  my  need  that  I  am  bound 

To  you  for  ever,  so  Christ  me  save, 

For  heale  and  live  of  you  I  have, 

Wherefore  is  reasoun  I  you  serve. 

With  due  obeisaunce  till  I  sterve, 

And  dead  and  quicke  be  ever  yours, 

Late,  early,  and  at  all  hours." 

Tho  came  my  lady  small  alite, 

And  in  plaine  English  con  consite 

In  words  few,  whole  her  entent 

She  shewed  me  there,  and  how  she  ment 

To  meward  in  every  wise, 

Wholly  she  came  at  their  devise, 

Without  processe  or  long  travell, 

Charging  me  to  keepe  counsell. 

As  I  would  to  her  grace  attaine, 

Of  which  commaundement  I  was  faine. 

Wherefore  I  passe  over  at  this  time, 

For  counsell  cords  not  well  in  rime. 

And  eke  the  oth  that  I  have  swore. 

To  breake  me  were  better  unbore. 

Why  for  untrue  for  evermore 

I  should  be  hold,  that  nevermore 

Of  me  in  place  should  be  report 

Thing  that  availe  might,  or  comfort 

To  mewards  in  any  wise. 

And  ech  wight  would  me  dispise 

In  that  they  couth,  and  me  repreeve, 

Which  were  a  thing  sore  for  to  greeve, 

Wherefore  hereof  more  mencion 

Make  I  not  now  ne  long  sermon. 

But  shortly  thus  I  me  excuse^ 

To  rime  a  oounoell  I  refuse. 

Sailing  thus  two  dayes  or  three, 

My  lady  towards  her  countree, 

Over  the  waves  high  and  greene. 

Which  were  large  and  deepe  betweene, 

Upon  a  time  me  called,  and  said 

That  of  my  hele  she  was  well  paid. 

And  of  the  queene  and  of  the  yle, 

She  talked  with  me  long  while. 

And  of  all  that  she  there  had  seene. 

And  of  the  state,  and  of  the  queene. 

And  of  the  ladies  name  by  name. 

Two  houres  or  mo,  this  was  her  game. 

Till  at  the  last  the  wind  gan  rise. 

And  blew  so  fast,  and  in  such  wise, 

The  ship  that  every  wight  can  say, 

**  Madame,  er  eve  be  of  this  day, 

And  God  tofore,  ye  shall  be  there 

As  ye  would  fainest  that  ye  were, 

And  doubt  not  within  sixe  hours, 

Ye  shall  be  there,  as  all  is  yours." 

At  which  words  she  gan  to  smile. 

And  said  that  was  no  long  while, 

That  they  her  set,  and  up  she  rose, 

And  all  about  the  ship  she  gose. 

And  made  good  cheare  to  every  wight. 

Till  of  the  land  she  had  a  sight, 

Of  which  sight  glad,  God  it  wote, 

She  was  abashed  and  abote. 

And  forth  goeth,  shortly  you  to  tell, 

Where  she  accustomed  was  to  dwell. 


And  received  was,  as  good  right, 
With  joyous  eheere  and  liertes  light. 
And  as  a  glad  new  aventure, 
Pleasaunt  to  every  creature, 
WiUi  which  landing  tho  I  woke. 
And  found  my  chamber  full  of  smokeiy 
My  cheekes  eke  unto  the  eares. 
And  all  my  body  wet  with  teares. 
And  all  so  feeble  and  in  such  wiae^ 
I  was,  that  unneth  might  I  rise, 
So  fiune  travailed  and  so  faint. 
That  neither  knew  I  kirke  ne  saint, 
Ne  what  was  what,  ne  who  was  who, 
Ne  avised  what  way  I  would  go^ 
But  by  a  venturous  grace, 
I  rise  and  walkt,  sought  pace  and  paoe^ 
Till  I  a  winding  staire  found. 
And  held  the  vice  aye  in  my  bond. 
And  upward  softly  so  gan  creepe, 
Till  I  came  where  I  thought  to  sleepe 
More  at  mine  ease,  and  out  of  preaee. 
At  my  good  leisure,  and  in  peaee. 
Till  somewhat  I  reoomfort  were 
Of  the  travell  and  great  feare 
That  I  endured  hal  before. 
This  was  my  thought  without  more, 
And  as  a  wight  witlesse  and  fiunt. 
Without  more,  in  a  chamber  paint 
Full  of  stories  old  and  divers, 
More  than  I  can  now  rehearse. 
Unto  a  bed  full  soberly. 
So  as  I  might  full  sothly. 
Pace  after  other,  and  noUiing  said. 
Till  at  the  Ust  downe  I  me  laid. 
And  as  my  mind  would  give  me  leve. 
All  that  I  dreamed  had  that  eve. 
Before  all  I  can  rehearse. 
Right  as  a  child  at  schoole  his  verse 
Doth  after  that  he  thinketh  to  thrive, 
Right  so  did  I  for  all  my  live, 
I  thought  to  have  in  remembraunoe. 
Both  the  paine  and  the  pleasaunce. 
The  dreame  whole,  as  it  me  befell. 
Which  was  as  ye  here  me  tell. 
Thus  in  my  thoughts  as  I  lay. 
That  happy  or  unhappy  day. 
Wot  I  not,  80  have  I  blame. 
Of  the  two  which  is  the  name : 
Befell  me  so,  that  there  a  thought, 
By  prooesse  new  on  sleepe  me  broogfat. 
And  me  governed  so  in  a  while, 
That  agame  within  the  yle, 
Methought  I  was,  whereof  the  knigfat. 
And  of  Sie  ladies  I  had  a  si^t. 
And  were  assembled  on  a  greene. 
Knight  and  lady,  with  the  queene. 
At  which  assembly  there  was  said. 
How  they  all  content  and  paid 
Were  whollv  as  in  that  thing, 
That  the  knight  there  should  be  king, 
And  they  would  all  for  sure  witneaee 
Wedded  be  both  more  and  lease, 
In  remembraunce  without  more. 
Thus  they  consent  for  evermore. 
And  was  concluded  that  the  knight 
Depart  should  the  same  niffht. 
And  forthwith  there  tooke  his  Totage, 
To  journey  for  his  marriage^ 
And  retume  with  such  an  host. 
That  wedded  might  be  least  and  moet. 
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This  was  condaded,  written  and  sealed. 

That  il  might  not  be  repealed 

In  no  wifl^  but  aie  be  nrme, 

And  all  should  be  within  a  tearme, 

Widiont  more  excusation, 

Both  feast  and  coronation. 

This  knight  which  had  thereof  the  charge, 

Anon  into  a  little  barge 

Brought  was  late  aeamst  an  eve, 

Where  of  all  he  to<uce  his  leave  ; 

Which  barse  was  as  a  mans  thought. 

After  his  pkasure  to  him  brought, 

The  queene  her  selfe  accustomed  aye 

In  the  same  barge  to  play, 

It  needeth  neither  mast  ne  rother, 

I  have  not  heard  of  such  another, 

No  maister  for  the  govemaunoe, 

Hie  sayled  by  thought  and  pleasaunce. 

Without  labour,  east  and  west, 

All  was  one,  calme  or  tempest. 

And  I  went  with  at  his  request, 

And  was  the  first  prayed  to  the  fest. 

Whan  he  came  in  nis  countree. 

And  passed  had  the  wavy  see. 

In  an  haven  deepe  and  large 

He  left  his  rich  and  noble  barge, 

And  to  the  court,  shortly  to  tell. 

He  went,  where  be  wont  was  to  dwell. 

And  was  received  as  good  right, 

As  heire,  and  for  a  worthy  knight, 

With  all  the  states  of  the  lond, 

Which  came  anon  at  his  first  send. 

With  glad  spirits  full  of  trouth, 

Loth  to  do  fault  or  with  a  slouth, 

Attaint  be  in  any  wise ; 

Their  riches  was  their  old  servise. 

Which  ever  trew  had  be  fond, 

Sith  first  inhabit  was  the  lond, 

And  so  received  there  hir  king, 

That  forgotten  was  no  thing, 

That  owe  to  be  done  ne  might  please, 

Ne  their  soveraine  lord  do  ease, 

And  with  them,  so  shortly  to  say. 

As  they  of  custome  had  done  aye. 

For  seven  yere  past  was  and  more. 

The  father,  the  old  wise  and  here 

King  of  the  land  tooke  his  leve 

Of  til  his  barons  on  an  eve. 

And  told  them  how  his  dayes  past 

Were  all,  and  comen  was  the  las<^ 

And  hertily  prayed  hem  to  remember 

His  Sonne,  which  yong  was  and  tender. 

That  borne  was  their  prince  to  be. 

If  he  retume  to  that  countree 

Might,  by  adventure  or  grace. 

Within  any  time  or  space. 

And  to  be  true  and  friendly  aye. 

As  they  to  him  had  bene  alway : 

Thus  he  them  prayd,  without  more. 

And  tooke  his  leave  for  evermore. 

Knowen  was  how,  tender  in  age. 

This  young  prince  a  great  viage 

Uncouth  and  straunge,  honours  to  seeche, 

Tooke  in  bond  with  little  speeche. 

Which  was  to  seeke  a  princes 

That  he  desired  more  than  riches. 

For  her  great  name  that  floured  so, 

That  in  dat  time  there  was  no  mo 

Of  her  estate  ne  so  well  named, 

For  borne  was  none  that  ever  her  blamed : 


Of  which  princes  somewhat  before. 

Here  have  I  spoke,  and  some  will  more. 

So  thus  befell  as  ye  shall  heare, 

Unto  their  lord  they  made  such  cheare, 

That  joy  was  there  to  be  present 

To  see  their  troth  and  how  they  ment. 

So  very  glad  they  were  ech  one. 

That  them  among  there  was  no  one, 

That  desired  more  riches. 

Than  for  their  lord  such  a  princes, 

That  they  might  please,  and  that  were  faire, 

For  fiist  desired  tiiey  an  h^ire. 

And  said  great  surety  were  ywis. 

And  as  they  were  speaking  of  this, 

The  prince  himselfe  him  avised. 

And  in  plaine  English  undisguised. 

Them  shewed  hole  his  journey. 

And  of  their  counsell  gan  them  prey. 

And  told  how  he  ensured  was. 

And  how  his  day  he  might  not  passei, 

Without  diffame  and  great  blame^ 

And  to  him  for  ever  sham^ 

And  of  their  counsell  and  aviso. 

There  he  prayth  them  once  or  twise, 

And  that  they  would  within  ten  dales, 

Aviso  and  ordaine  him  such  waies, 

So  that  it  were  no  displeasaunce, 

Ne  to  this  realme  over  great  grievaunce, 

And  that  he  have  might  to  his  feast, 

Sixty  thousand  at  the  least, 

For  his  intent  within  short  while 

Was  to  retume  unto  his  yle 

That  he  came  fro,  and  kepe  his  day. 

For  nothing  would  he  be  away. 

To  counsaile  tho  the  lords  anon, 

Into  a  chamber  everychone, 

Togither  went,  them  to  devise, 

How  they  might  best  and  in  what  wise. 

Purvey  for  their  lords  pleasaunce 

And  the  realmes  continuaunce 

Of  honor,  which  in  it  before 

Had  continued  evermore. 

So,  at  the  last,  they  found  the  waies. 

How  within  the  next  ten  dates. 

All  might  with  paine  and  diligence 

Be  done,  and  cast  what  the  dupenoe 

Might  draw,  and  in  conclusion. 

Made  for  ech  thing  provision. 

Whan  this  was  done,  wholly  tofore 

The  prince,  the  lords  all  before 

Come,  and  shewed  what  they  had  done. 

And  how  they  couth  by  no  reason 

Find  that  within  the  ten  dales, 

He  might  depart  by  no  waies, 

But  would  be  fifteene,  at  the  least. 

Or  he  retume  might  to  his  feast : 

And  shewed  him  every  reason  why 

It  might  not  be  so  hastily, 

As  he  desired,  ne  his  day 

He  might  not  keepe  by  no  way, 

For  divers  causes  wonder  great : 

Which,  whan  he  heard,  in  such  an  heat 

He  fell,  for  sorow  and  was  soke. 

Still  in  his  bed  whole  that  weke. 

And  nigh  the  tother  for  the  shame. 

And  for  the  doubt,  and  for  the  blame 

That  might  on  him  be  aret. 

And  oft  upon  his  brest  he  bet. 

And  said,  **  Alas,  mine  honour  for  aye, 

Have  I  here  lost  deane  this  day, 
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Dead  would  I  be  !  alas,  my  name 
Shall  aye  be  more  henceforth  m  shame. 
And  I  dishonoured  and  reproved, 
And  never  more  shall  be  beleeved  :*' 
And  made  swich  sorow,  that  in  trouth. 
Him  to  behold  it  was  great  routh : 
And  so  endured  the  dayes  fiftene, 
Till  that  the  lords  on  an  even 
Him  come,  and  told  they  ready  were, 
And  shewed  in  few  words  there, 
How  and  what  wise  they  had  purveyd 
For  his  estate,  and  to  lum  said. 
That  twenty  thousand  knights  of  name, 
And  fourty  thousand  without  blame. 
All  come  of  noble  lignee, 
Togider  in  a  companee. 
Were  lodged  on  a  rivers  side, 
Him  and  his  pleasure  there  t'abide. 
The  prince  tho  for  joy  up  rose, 
And  where  they  lodged  were,  he  goes 
Without  more  that  same  night. 
And  these  his  supper  made  to  dight. 
And  with  them  bode  till  it  was  dey. 
And  forthwith  to  take  his  journey. 
Loving  the  streiKht,  holding  the  large, 
Till  he  came  to  his  noble  barge  ; 
And  when  this  prince,  this  lusty  knight, 
With  his  people  in  armes  bright, 
Was  comen  where  he  thought  to  pas. 
And  knew  well  none  abiding  was 
Behind,  but  all  were  there  present. 
Forthwith  anon  all  his  intent 
He  told  them  there,  and  made  his  cries 
Through  his  hoste  that  day  twise, 
Commaunding  every  lives  wight, 
There  being  present  in  his  sight. 
To  be  the  morow  on  the  rivage. 
Where  he  begin  would  his  viage. 
The  morrow  come,  the  cry  was  kept. 
Few  was  there  that  night  that  slept, 
But  trussed  and  purveied  for  the  morrow, 
For  fault  of  ships  was  all  their  sorrow, 
Fur  save  the  huge,  and  other  two. 
Of  ships  there  saw  I  no  mo  : 
Thus  m  their  doubts  as  they  stood, 
Waxing  the  sea,  comming  the  flood. 
Was  cried,  •  To  ship  goe  every  wight," 
Than  was  but  hie,  that  hie  might. 
And  to  the  barge  me  thought  echone 
They  went,  without  was  left  not  one. 
Horse,  male,  truase,  ne  bagage, 
Salade,  speare,  gard-brace,  ne  page. 
But  was  lodged  and  roome  ynou^, 
At  which  shipping  me  thought  I  lough, 
And  gan  to  marvaile  in  my  thought, 
How  ever  such  a  ship  was  wrought. 
For  what  people  that  can  encrease, 
Ne  never  so  thicke  might  be  the  prease. 
But  all  had  roome  at  their  will. 
There  was  not  one  was  lodged  ill. 
For  as  I  trow,  my  selfe  the  last 
Was  one,  and  lodged  by  the  mast. 
And  where  I  looked  I  saw  such  rome. 
As  all  were  lodged  in  a  towne. 
Forth  goth  the  ship,  said  was  the  creed, 
And  on  their  knees  for  their  good  speedy 
Downe  kneeled  every  wight  a  whil^ 
And  praied  fast  that  to  the  yie 
They  might  come  in  safety. 
The  prince  and  all  the  company. 


With  worship  and  without  blame. 

Or  disclauuder  of  his  name, 

Of  the  promise  he  should  retoume. 

Within  the  time  he  did  sojonmei, 

In  his  lend  biding  his  host, 

This  was  their  prayer  of  least  and  most ; 

To  keepe  the  day  it  might  not  been. 

That  he  appointed  had  with  the  qoeeiiy 

To  retume  without  sleuth 

And  so  assured  had  his  trouth. 

For  which  fault  this  prince,  this  knight. 

During  the  time  slept  not  a  night. 

Such  was  his  wo  and  his  disease, 

For  doubt  he  should  tlie  queene  displease. 

Forth  goeth  the  ship  with  such  speed. 

Right  as  the  prince  for  his  great  need 

Desire  would  after  his  thought. 

Till  it  unto  the  yle  him  brought. 

Where  in  hast  upon  the  sand. 

He  and  his  people  tooke  the  land. 

With  hertes  glad,  and  chore  ligh^ 

Weenine  to  1^  in  Heaven  that  night : 

But  or  they  passed  a  whil^ 

Entrins  in  toward  that  yle, 

All  clad  in  blacke  with  chore  piteoa% 

A  lady  which  never  dispiteous 

Had  be  in  all  her  life  tofore. 

With  scry  chore,  and  herte  to  tore. 

Unto  this  prince  where  he  gan  ride. 

Come  and  said,  <<  Abide,  abide, 

And  have  no  hast,  but  fast  retoume^ 

No  reason  is  ye  here  sojoume. 

For  your  untruth  hath  us  dtscaried. 

Wo  worth  the  time  we  us  allied 

With  yon,  that  are  so  soone  untrew, 

Alas,  the  day  that  we  you  knew  I 

Alas,  the  time  that  ye  were  bore^ 

For  all  this  lend  by  you  is  lore  1 

Aceorsed  be  he  you  bider  brought. 

For  all  your  joy  is  tumd  to  nought. 

Your  acquaintance  we  may  complaine. 

Which  is  the  cause  of  all  our  paine.** 

^  Alas,  madame,"  quoth  tho  this  knight. 

And  with  that  from  his  horse  he  light. 

With  colour  pale,  and  cheekes  lene, 

**  Alas,  what  is  this  for  to  mene  1 

What  have  ye  said,  why  be  ye  wroth  f 

You  to  displease  I  would  be  loth. 

Know  ye  not  well  the  promesse 

I  made  have  to  your  princesse, 

Which  to  perfourme  is  mine  intent. 

So  mote  I  speed,  as  I  have  ment. 

And  as  I  am  her  very  trew. 

Without  change  or  thought  new. 

And  also  fully  her  servand. 

As  creature  or  man  livand 

May  be  to  lady  or  princesse, 

For  she  mine  Heaven  and  whole  riefacMS 

Is,  and  the  lady  of  mine  heale, 

My  worlds  joy  and  all  my  weale. 

What  may  this  be,  whence  coms  this  speeds 

Tell  me,  madame,  I  you  beseech. 

For  sith  the  first  of  my  living. 

Was  I  so  fearfull  of  nothing. 

As  I  am  now  to  heare  you  speake ; 

For  dout  I  feele  mine  herte  breaks  ; 

Say  on,  madame,  tell  me  your  will. 

The  remenaunt  is  it  good  or  ill  I " 

"  Alas,'*  (quod  she)  <*  that  ye  were  bore. 

For,  for  your  love  this  land  is  lore  1 
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The  queene  is  dead,  and  that  is  mih^ 

For  sorrow  of  your  great  untrath  ; 

Of  two  partes  of  the  lusty  rout 

Of  ladies  that  were  there  about^ 

That  wont  were  to  talke  and  play. 

Now  are  dead  and  cleane  away. 

And  under  earth  tane  lodging  new  ; 

AlaSy  that  ever  ye  were  untrew  I 

For  whan  the  time  ye  set  was  past, 

The  queene  to  counsaile  sone  in  hast. 

What  was  to  doe,  and  said  great  blame 

Your  aequaintauuoe  cause  would  and  shame^ 

And  the  ladies  of  their  aviso 

Prayed,  for  need  was  to  be  wise^ 

In  eschewing  tales  and  songs, 

That  by  them  make  would  ill  tongs. 

And  sey  they  were  lightly  conquest, 

And  prayed  to  a  poore  feast, 

And  foufe  had  iheir  worship  weived,   • 

Whan  so  unwisely  they  conceived, 

Their  rich  treasour,  and  their  heaJe, 

Their  £unous  name,  and  their  weale^ 

To  put  in  such  an  aventure, 

Of  which  the  sclannder  ever  dure 

Was  like,  without  helpe  of  appele. 

Wherefore  they  need  had  of  oounsele. 

For  every  wight  of  them  would  say 

Their  dosed  yle  an  open  way 

Was  become  to  every  wight. 

And  well  appreved  by  a  Imight, 

Which  he  alas,  without  paysaunce. 

Had  Boone  acheved  thobeisaunoe : 

All  this  was  moved  at  counsell  thrise^ 

And  concluded  dailv  twise, 

That  bet  was  die  without  blame 

Than  lose  the  riches  of  their  name, 

Wherefore,  the  deaths  acquaintaunoe 

They  chese,  and  left  have  their  pleasannoe^ 

For  doubt  to  live  as  repreved. 

In  that  they  you  so  soone  beleeved. 

And  made  their  othes  with  one  accord. 

That  eat,  ne  drinke,  ne  speake  word. 

They  should  never,  but  ever  weping 

Bide  in  a  place  without  parting, 

And  use  their  dayes  in  penaunce. 

Without  desire  of  allegeaunce. 

Of  which  the  truth,  anon,  con  prevei, 

For  why  t  the  queen  forthwith  her  love 

Toke  at  them  all  that  were  present. 

Of  her  defauts  fully  repent, 

And  died  there  wiUiouten  more ; 

Thus  are  we  lost  for  evermore  ; 

What  should  I  more  hereof  reherse  t 

Comen  within,  come  see  her  herse. 

Where  ye  shall  see  the  piteous  sight. 

That  ever  yet  was  shewen  to  knight, 

For  ye  shaJl  see  ladies  stond, 

Ech  with  a  great  rod  in  bond. 

Clad  in  black,  with  visage  white. 

Ready  each  other  for  to  smite. 

If  any  be  that  will  not  wepe, 

Or  who  that  makes  countenaunce  to  slope ; 

They  be  so  bet,  that  all  so  blew 

Tbey  be  as  cloth  that  died  is  new. 

Such  is  their  parfite  repentance  ; 

And  thus  they  kepe  their  ordinance^ 

And  will  do  ever  to  the  death, 

While  them  endures  any  breath." 

This  knight  tho  in  armes  twaine. 
This  lady  tooke  and  gan  her  saine. 


^  Alas,  my  birth  !  wo  worth  my  life  V* 

And  even  with  that  he  drew  a  knife. 

And  through  gowne,  doublet,  and  short, 

He  made  the  blood  come  from  his  herte, 

And  set  him  downe  upon  the  greene. 

And  full  repent  dosed  his  eene. 

And  save  that  ones  he  drew  his  breath, 

Without  more  thus  he  tooke  his  death. 

For  which  cause  the  lusty  hoast. 

Which  in  a  battaile  on  the  coast^ 

At  once  for  sorrow  such  a  cry 

Gan  rere  thorow  the  company. 

That  to  the  Heaven  heard  was  the  sowne. 

And  under  therth  als  fer  adowne, 

That  wild  beasts  for  the  feare 

So  sodainly  afrayed  were, 

That  for  the  doubt,  while  they  might  dure, 

They  ran  as  of  their  lives  unsure. 

From  the  woods  unto  the  plaine. 

And  from  the  valleys  the  high  mountaine 

They  sought,  and  ran  as  beastes  blind, 

That  cleane  forgotten  had  their  kind. 

This  wo  not  ceased,  to  counsaile  went 

These  lords,  and  for  that  lady  sent, 

And  of  aviso  what  was  to  done, 

They  her  besought  she  say  would  sone. 

Weeping  full  sore,  all  dad  in  blake. 

This  ladv  softly  to  them  spake. 

And  said,  ^  My  lords,  by  my  trouth, 

This  mischiefe  it  is  of  your  sleuth, 

And  if  ye  had  that  judge  would  right, 

A  prince  that  were  a  very  knight, 

Ye  that  ben  of  astate,  echone. 

Die  for  his  fault  should  one  and  one ; 

And  if  he  hold  had  the  promesse. 

And  done  that  longs  to  gentilnesse^ 

And  fulfilled  the  princes  behest. 

This  hasty  farme  had  bene  a  feast. 

And  now  is  unrecoverable. 

And  us  a  slaunder  aye  durable  ; 

Wherefore,  I  say,  as  of  counsaile. 

In  me  is  none  that  may  availe. 

But,  if  ye  list,  for  remembiuunce 

Purvey  and  make  such  ordinaunee. 

That  the  queene,  that  was  so  meke. 

With  all  her  women,  dede  or  seke, 

Might  in  your  land  a  chappell  have. 

With  some  remembraunce  of  her  grave^ 

Shewing  her  end  with  the  pity, 

In  some  notable  old  city. 

Nigh  unto  an  high  way. 

Where  every  wight  might  for  her  pray. 

And  for  all  hers  that  have  ben  trew  ;-*' 

And  even  with  that  she  changed  hew. 

And  twise  wuhed  after  the  death. 

And  sight,  and  thus  passed  her  breath. 

Than  said  the  lords  of  the  host, 

And  so  conclude  least  and  most. 

That  they  would  ever  in  houses  of  t)iacke 

Their  lives  lead,  and  weare  but  blacke. 

And  forsake  all  their  pleasaunces. 

And  turn  all  joy  to  penaunces. 

And  beare  the  dead  prince  to  the  barge. 

And  named  them  should  have  the  charge; 

And  to  the  hearse  where  lay  the  queen, 

The  remenaunt  went,  and  down  on  kneen, 

Holding  their  bonds  on  high,  gon  crie,  ' 

**  Mercy,  mercy,"  everich  thrie. 

And  cursed  the  time  that  ever  slouth 

Should  have  such  masterdome  of  trouth. 
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And  to  the  barge  a  long  mile, 

Thev  bare  her  forth,  and  in  a  whOe 

All  the  ladies  one  and  one. 

By  companies  were  brought  echone, 

And  past  the  sea  and  tooke  the  land^ 

And  m  new  horses  on  a  sand, 

Pat  and  brought  were  all  anon. 

Unto  a  city  closed  with  stone. 

Where  it  had  been  used  aye 

The  kings  of  the  land  to  lay. 

After  they  raigned  in  honours. 

And  writ  was  which  were  oonqneronn. 

In  an  abbey  of  nunnes  which  were  blake^ 

Which  accustomed  were  to  wake, 

And  of  usage  rise  eoh  a  night 

To  pray  for  eyery  Utcs  wight ; 

And  so  befell  as  m  the  guise, 

Ordeint  and  said  was  the  seryisoy 

Of  the  prince  and  of  the  queen. 

So  dcToutly  as  might  been. 

And  after  that  about  the  heiseSi 

Many  orisons  and  Torses, 

Without  note  full  softely. 

Said  were  and  that  full  heartily. 

That  all  the  night  till  it  was  day, 

The  people  in  the  church  con  pray 

Unto  the  holy  Trinity, 

Of  these  soules  to  have  pity. 

And  whan  the  night  past  and  ronne 
Was,  and  the  new  d^y  begonne, 
The  yong  morrow  with  rayes  rcKJ, 
Which  from  the  Sunne  over  all  con  spred^ 
Atempered  clere  was  and  faire, 
And  made  a  time  of  wholsome  aire. 
Befell  a  wonder  case  and  strange. 
Among  the  people  and  gan  change 
Soone  the  word  and  every  woo 
Unto  a  joy,  and  some  to  two : 
A  bird,  all  fedred  blew  and  greene. 
With  bright  rayes  like  gold  betweene, 
As  small  thred  over  every  jovnt, 
AU  full  of  colour  strange  and  coint. 
Uncouth  and  wonderfuu  to  eighty 
Upon  the  queens  herse  con  ligh^ 
And  song  full  low  and  softely. 
Three  songs  in  her  harmony, 
Unletted  of  every  wight, 
Till,  at  the  last,  an  aged  knight 
Which  seemed  a  man  in  great  thought 
Like  as  he  set  all  thing  at  nought. 
With  visage  and  even  all  forwept 
And  pale,  as  man  long  unslept. 
By  the  herses  as  he  stood 
With  hasty  hondlinff  of  his  hood 
Unto  a  prince  that  by  him  past 
Made  the  bridde  somewhat  agast, 
Wherefore  he  rose  and  left  his  song. 
And  depart  from  us  among, 
And  spread  his  wings  for  to  passe 
By  the  place  he  entred  was, 
And  in  his  hast,  shortly  to  tell, 
Him  hurt,  that  backeward  downe  he  fell. 
From  a  window  richly  peint 
With  lives  of  many  divers  seint. 
And  bet  his  wings  and  bled  fast, 
And  of  the  hurt  thus  died  and  past, 
And  lay  there  well  an  houre  and  more. 
Till,  at  the  last,  of  briddes  a  score 
Come  and  sembled  at  the  place 
Where  the  window  broken  was, 


And  made  swiche  waimentacioun. 
That  pity  was  to  heare  the  soun. 
And  tne  warbles  of  their  throtesy 
And  the  complaint  of  their  note^ 
Which  from  joy  cleane  was  reyened. 
And  of  them  one  the  glas  soone  persed. 
And  in  his  beke  of  colours  nine. 
An  herbe  he  brought  flourelesse,  all 
Full  of  small  leaves  and  plaine. 
Swart  and  long  with  many  a  vaine. 
And  where  his  fellow  lay  thus  dede^ 
This  hearbe  down  laid  by  his  hede. 
And  dressed  it  full  softily. 
And  hong  his  head  and  stood  thereby. 
Which  hearb,  in  lease  than  halfe  an  bonrey 
Gran  over  all  knit,  and  after  floure 
Full  out  and  wexe  ripe  the  seed. 
And  right  as  one  another  feed 
Would,  in  his  beake  he  iooke  the  grainy 
And  in  his  fellowes  beake  certaine 
It  puty  and  thus,  within  the  third. 
Up  stood  and  pruned  him  the  bird. 
Which  dead  had  be  in  all  our  eighty 
And  both  togither  forth  their  flight 
Tooke  singing  from  us,  and  their  leve. 
Was  none  disturb  hem  would  ne  greye  ; 
And  whan  they  parted  were  and  gone 
Th'abbesse  the  seeds  soone  echone 
Gradred  had,  and  in  her  hand 
The  herb  she  tooke,  well  avisand 
The  leafe,  the  seed,  the  stalke,  the  fkmre^ 
And  said  it  had  a  good  savour, 
And  was  no  common  herb  to  find. 
And  well  approved  of  uncouth  kind. 
And  than  other  more  yertuouae. 
Who  so  have  it  might  for  to  use 
In  his  need,  flowre,  leafe,  or  naine^ 
Of  their  heaJe  might  be  certaine ; 
And  laid  it  downe  upon  the  herse 
Where  lay  the  queene,  and  gan  rehene, 
Echone  to  other  that  they  had  scene. 
And  taling  thus  the  sede  wex  greene. 
And  on  the  dry  herse  gan  spring. 
Which  me  thought  a  wondrous  thing. 
And  after  that  floure  and  new  seed. 
Of  which  the  people  all  tooke  heed. 
And  said,  it  was  some  great  miracle^ 
Or  medicine  fine  more  than  triacle. 
And  were  well  done  there  to  assay. 
If  it  might  ease  in  any  way 
The  eorses,  which  witii  torch  light, 
They  waked  had  there  all  that  night. 
Soone  did  the  lords  there  consent, 
And  all  the  people  thereto  content, 
With  easie  words  and  little  fare, 
And  made  the  queenes  visage  bare. 
Which  shewed  was  to  all  about. 
Wherefore  in  swoone  fell  whole  the  ronl^ 
And  were  so  sory,  most  and  least. 
That  long  of  weeping  they  not  ceas^ 
For  of  their  lord  the  remembraunee 
Unto  them  was  such  displeasaunoe. 
That  for  to  live  they  called  a  paine^ 
So  were  they  very  true  and  plaine ; 
And  after  this,  the  good  abbesse 
Of  the  graine  gan  chese  and  dresse 
Three,  with  her  fingers  cleane  and  smafly 
And  in  the  queenes  mouth  by  tale. 
One  after  other  full  easily. 
She  put  and  full  eonniiigly,  i 
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Which  shewed  soone  sneh  Tertae, 

That  preved  was  the  medicine  true. 

For  with  a  Bmiling  oomiteDaonce 

The  queene  nproee,  and  of  neaunoe^ 

Aa  she  was  wont,  to  eyery  wight 

She  made  good  cheere,  for  which  sight 

The  people  kneeling  on  the  stones, 

Thought  they  in  Heaven  were  soule  and  hones: 

And  to  the  prince  where  he  Uy, 

Thqr  went  to  make  the  same  assay ; 

And  whan  the  qoeene  it  understood. 

And  how  the  medicine  was  good. 

She  prayed  she  might  have  the  graines 

To  relere  him  from  the  paines 

Which  she  and  he  had  hoth  endnred. 

And  to  him  went,  and  so  him  cured. 

That  within  a  little  spacer 

Lusty  and  fresh  on  live  he  was 

And  in  good  hele,  and  hole  of  speech, 

And  lough,  and  said,  "  Gramercy  leech,** 

For  which  the  joy  throughout  the  tonn, 

So  great  was  that  the  hels  sown 

Amued  the  people,  a  joumay 

About  the  city  every  way. 

And  come  and  asked  cause  and  why, 

They  rongen  were  so  stately  ! 

And  after  that  the  queene,  th'abbesse 

Made  diligence,  or  they  would  oesse. 

Such,  that  of  ladies  soone  a  rout 

Shewing  the  queene  was  all  about, 

And  ealled  by  name  echone  and  told. 

Was  none  foigotten  young  ne  old ; 

There  might  men  see  joyes  new. 

Whan  the  medicine  fine  and  trew, 

Thus  restored  had  every  wight. 

So  w^  the  queene  as  the  knight. 

Unto  perfit  joy  and  hele. 

That  Acting  they  were  in  such  wele 

As  folke  tlAt  would  in  no  wise, 

Desire  more  perfit  paradise. 

And  thus,  whan  passed  was  the  sorrow. 

With  mike!  joy  soone  on  the  morrow. 

The  king,  the  queene,  and  every  lord, 

With  all  the  ladies  by  one  accord, 

A  generall  asMcmbly 

Great  cry  through  the  country, 

The  which  after  as  their  intent 

Was  turned  to  a  parliament. 

Where  was  ordained  and  avised 

Every  thing  and  devised. 

That  nlease  might  to  most  and  least, 

And  tiiere  ooadoded  was  the  feast. 

Within  the  yle  to  be  hold 

With  lull  consent  of  young  and  old. 

In  the  same  wise  ar  before, 

As  thing  should  be  withouten  more ; 

And  shipped  and  thither  went. 

And  into  straunge  realmes  sent 

To  kings,  queenes,  and  duchesses, 

To  divers  princes  and  princesses, 

Of  their  linage,  and  can  pray 

That  it  might  like  them  at  that  day 

Of  manage,  for  their  sport. 

Come  see  the  yle  and  them  disport. 

Where  should  be  jousts  and  tumaies, 

And  armee  done  in  other  waies, 

Si^nifjing  over  all  the  day. 

After  Aprill  within  May  ; 

And  was  avised  that  ladies  tweine, 

Of  good  estate  and  well  beseine. 


With  certaine  knights  and  squiers. 

And  of  the  queenes  officers. 

In  manner  of  an  embassade, 

With  certain  letters  closed  and  made, 

Should  take  the  barge  and  depart^ 

And  seeke  my  lady  every  part. 

Till  they  her  found  for  any  thing, 

Both  charged  have  queene  and  king, 

And  as  their  lady  and  maistresy 

Her  to  beseke  of  gentilnes. 

At  the  day  there  for  to  been. 

And  oft  her  reoommaund  the  queen, 

And  prayes  for  all  loves  to  hast. 

For,  but  she  come,  all  woll  be  wast. 

And  the  feast  a  businesse 

Without  joy  or  lustinesse  : 

And  tooke  them  tokens  and  good  speed 

Praid  Grod  send,  i^ter  their  need. 

Forth  went  the  ladies  and  the  knights. 

And  were  out  fourteene  daies  and  nights, 

And  brought  my  lady  in  their  barge, 

And  had  well  sped  and  done  their  charge  ; 

Whereof  the  queene  so  hartily  glad 

Was^  that,  in  soth,  such  joy  she  had 

Whan  the  ship  approched  lond. 

That  she  my  lady  on  the  sond 

Met,  and  in  armee  so  constraine. 

That  wonder  was  behold  them  twaine. 

Which  to  mv  dome  during  twelve  houres, 

Neither  for  heat  ne  watry  shoures. 

Departed  not  no  company. 

Saving  themselfe  but  none  them  by, 

But  gave  them  leisour  at  their  ease, 

To  rehearse  joy  and  disease. 

After  the  pleasure  and  courages 

Of  their  young  and  tender  ages  : 

And  after  with  many  a  knight 

Brought  were,  where,  as  for  that  night. 

They  parted  not,  for  to  pleasaunce. 

Content  was  hcrte  and  couutenaunce 

Both  of  the  queene  and  my  maistresse, 

This  was  that  night  their  businesse  : 

And  on  the  morrow  with  huge  rout. 

This  prince  of  lords  him  about, 

Come  and  to  my  huiy  said 

That  of  her  comming  glad  and  well  apaid 

He  was,  and  full  conningly 

Her  thanked  and  full  heartily. 

And  lough  and  smiled,  and  said,  "ywis, 

That  was  in  doubt  in  safety  is  ;" 

And  oommaunded  do  diligence. 

And  spare  for  neither  gold  ne  spence, 

But  make  ready,  for  on  the  morow 

Wedded,  with  saint  John  to  borrow. 

He  would  be,  withouten  more, 

And  let  them  wite  this  lesse  and  more. 

The  morow  come,  and  the  service 

Of  manage,  in  such  a  wise 

Said  was,  that  with  more  honour 

Was  never  prince  ne  eonquerour 

Wedde,  ne  with  such  company 

Of  gentilnesse  in  chivalry, 

Ne  of  ladies  so  great  routs, 

Ne  so  beseen,  as  all  abouts 

They  were  there,  I  certifie 

You  on  my  life  withouten  lie. 

And  the  feast  hold  was  in  tentls^ 
As  to  tell  you  mine  entent  is. 
In  a  rome,  a  large  plaine 
Under  a  wood  in  a  champaine, 
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Betwixt  a  river  and  a  welle. 
Where  never  had  abbay,  ne  wile 
Ben,  ne  kirke,  house,  ne  viUage, 
In  time  of  any  mans  aee  : 
And  dured  three  months  the  feast^ 
In  one  estate  and  never  ceast. 
From  early  the  rising  of  the  Sonne, 
Till  the  day  spent  was  and  yronne, 
In  jnstine,  dauncing,  and  lustinesse. 
And  all  uat  sowned  to  gentUnease. 

And,  as  me  thought,  Uie  second  morrow. 
Whan  ended  was  all  old  sorrow, 
And  in  surety  every  wight 
Had  with  his  lady  slept  a  night. 
The  prince,  the  queene,  and  all  the  rest. 
Unto  my  lady  made  request, 
And  her  besought  oft  and  praied 
To  mewards  to  be  well  apaied, 
And  consider  mine  old  trouth. 
And  on  my  paines  have  routh, 
And  me  accept  to  her  servise. 
In  such  forme  and  in  such  wise, 
That  wo  both  might  be  as  one. 
Thus  prayed  the  queene^  and  everichone  : 
And,  for  there  should  be  no  nay. 
They  stint  justing  all  a  day. 
To  pray  my  lady  and  requere 
Be  content  and  out  of  fere. 
And  with  good  herte  make  friendly  chcare, 
And  said  it  was  a  happy  yeare  : 
At  which  she  smiled  and  said,  ywis, 
'  I  trow  well  he  my  servaunt  is. 
And  would  mv  welfare,  as  I  trist. 
So  would  I  his,  and  would  he  wist 
How,  and  I  knew  that  his  trouth 
Continue  would  without  slouth. 
And  be  such  as  ye  here  report. 
Restraining  both  courage  and  sport, 
I  couth  consent  at  your  request. 
To  be  named  of  your  fest. 
And  do  after  your  usaunce, 
In  obeying  your  pleasaunce  ; 
At  ypur  request  this  I  consent, 
To  please  you  in  your  entent. 
And  eke  the  soveraine  above 
Commanded  hath  me  for  to  love. 
And  before  other  him  prefer. 
Against  which  prince  may  be  no  wer. 
For  his  power  over  all  raigneth, 
That  other  would  for  nou^t  him  paineth. 
And  sith  his  wUl  and  yours  is  one. 
Contrary  in  me  shall  be  none." 
Tho  (as  me  thought)  the  promise 
Of  marriage  before  the  mese 
Desired  vras  of  every  wight 
To  be  made  the  same  night. 
To  put  awav  all  manor  douts 
Of  every  wight  thereabouts. 
And  so  was  do;  and  on  the  morrow. 
Whan  every  thought  and  every  sorrow 
Dislodged  was  out  of  mine  herte. 
With  every  wo  and  every  smert, 
Unto  a  tent  prince  and  princes. 
Me  thought,  brought  me  and  my  matstres. 
And  said  we  were  at  full  age 
There  to  conclude  our  marriage. 
With  ladies,  knights,  and  squieri^ 
And  a  great  host  of  ministers, 
With  instruments  and  sounes  diverse, 
That  long  were  here  to  rehearse, 


Which  tent  was  church  peroehiall, 

Ordaint  was  in  especiall. 

For  the  feast  and  for  the  sacre', 

Where  archbishop,  and  arehdiaere 

Song  full  out  the  servise. 

After  the  eustome  and  the  guise. 

And  the  churches  ordinaunce  ; 

And  after  that  to  dine  and  daunoe 

Brought  were  we,  and  to  divers  playes^ 

And  K>r  our  speed  ech  with  prayes^ 

And  merry  was  most  and  least. 

And  said  amended  was  the  feast. 

And  were  right  glad  lady  and  lor^ 

Of  the  marriage  and  th*accord. 

And  wished  us  hertes  pleasaunce, 

Joy,  hole,  and  continuance. 

And  to  the  ministrils  made  request. 

That  in  encreasing  of  the  fest. 

They  would  touch  their  cords, 

And  with  some  new  joyeux  aooorda, 

Moove  the  people  to  gladnesse. 

And  praiden  of  all  gentilnesse, 

Ech  to  paine  them  for  the  day. 

To  shew  his  cunning  and  hb  plaj. 

Tho  began  sownes  mervelous 

Entuned  with  accords  joyous, 

Round  about  all  the  tents. 

With  thousands  of  instruments. 

That  every  wight  to  daunce  them  painnd. 

To  be  merry  was  none  that  fained. 

Which  sowne  me  troubled  in  my  aleepe^ 

That  fro  my  bed  forth  I  lepe^ 

Wening  to  be  at  the  feast, 

But  wlum  I  woke  all  was  ceas^ 

For  there  n*as  lady  ne  creature. 

Save  on  the  wals  old  portraiture 

Of  horsmen,  hankes,  and  hounds, 

And  hurt  deere  full  of  wounds, 

Some  like  bitten,  some  hurt  with  shot. 

And,  as  my  dreame,  seemed  that  waa  nol ; 

And  whan  I  wake,  and  knew  the  tnmth. 

And  ye  had  seen,  of  very  routh, 

I  trow  ye  would  have  wept  a  weke. 

For  never  man  yet  halfe  so  seke; 

I  went  escaped  with  the  life. 

And  was  for  fault  that  sword  ne  knife 

I  find  ne  might  my  life  t*abridge, 

Ne  thing  that  kerved,  ne  had  Mge, 

Wherewith  I  might  my  woful  pains 

Have  voided  with  bleeding  of  my  vaiiM^ 

Lo,  here  my  blisse,  lo,  here  my  paine^ 

Which  to  my  lady  I  do  oomplaine^ 

And  grace  and  mercy  her  requere^ 

To  end  my  wo  and  busie  fere. 

And  me  accept  to  her  servise, 

After  her  service  in  such  aviso. 

That  of  my  dreame  the  substannee 

Might  tume  once  to  cogmsannee. 

And  oognisaunce  to  very  prove 

By  full  consent  and  good  leve, 

Or  els  without  more  I  pray, 

That  this  night,  or  it  be  day, 

I  mote  unto  my  dreame  retume. 

And  sleeping  so,  forth  aie  sojonme 

About  the  yle  of  pleasaunce. 

Under  my  ladies  obeisaunce. 

In  her  servise,  and  in  such  wise. 

As  it  please  her  may  to  devise^ 

And  grace  ones  to  be  accept, 

Like  as  I  dreamed  whan  I  slept^ 
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And  dure  a  thooBand  yeare  and  te% 
In  her  good  will,  amen,  amen. 


Faibsct  of  faire,  and  goodliest  on  lire, 

AU  my  Meret  to  you  I  plaine  and  Bhrive, 

Requiring  grace  and  of  complaint. 

To  be  healMl  or  martyred  as  a  saint, 

For  by  my  trouth  I  sweare,  and  by  this  booke. 

Ye  may  both  heale  and  slee  me  with  a  looke. 

Go  ibrth  mine  owne  true  herte  innooent. 

And  with  homblesse,  do  thine  observaunoe. 

And  to  thy  lady  on  thy  knees  present 

Thy  serrise  new,  and  think  how  great  pleaaanoe 

It  IS  to  liye  under  th'obeisanoe 

Of  her  that  may  with  her  looks  soft 

Gire  thee  the  bliase  that  thou  desirest  oft. 


Be  dib'gent,  awake,  obey,  and  drede. 
And  not  too  wild  of  thy  countenaonce, 
But  meeke  and  glad,  and  thy  nature  feed. 
To  do  each  thing  that  may  her  pleasance, 
Whan  thou  shalt  sleep,  have  aie  in  remembrsnce 
Th'image  of  her  whidi  may  with  lookes  soft 
Give  thee  the  bliase  that  thou  desirest  oft 

And  if  so  be  that  thou  her  name  find 
Written  in  booke,  or  els  upon  wall, 
Looke  that  thou,  as  servaunt  true  and  kind, 
Thine  obeisaunce,  as  she  were  there  withall  ; 
Faining  in  love  is  breeding  of  a  fall 
From  me  grace  of  her,  whose  lookes  soft 
May  give  uie  blisse  that  thou  desirest  oft. 

Ye  that  this  ballade  read  shall, 
I  pray  you  keepe  you  from  the  fiUL 
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A  gentlewanian  ont  of  an  arbour  in  a  groTe^  aeeth  a  great  oompanle  of  knights  and  ladies  in  a  damioe  upon  the 
giBsmi  graaae :  the  which  being  ended,  th^  all  kneele  downe^  and  do  honoor  to  the  daisie,  rame  to  the  flower,  and 
■ome  to  the  kafe.  Afterward  this  gentlewoman  leameth  by  one  of  these  ladles  the  meaning  hereof,  which  is  this : 
Tb^  which  honoar  the  flower,  a  thing  fading  with  erery  blast,  are  suoh  as  looke  after  beantie  and  worldly  pleasure. 
Bat  they  that  hononr  the  kafe,  which  abideth  with  the  root,  notwithstanding  the  frosts  and  winter  tUtnam,  are 
thfqr  wUdh  follow  yartne  and  daring  qoalitlesb  without  regard  of  worldly  respects. 


V.  1—56 


Wbah  that  Phebns  his  chair  of  sold  so  hie 
Had  whirled  up  the  sterry  sky  luoft. 
And  in  the  Boole  was  entred  certainly, 
Wheo  shoures  sweet  of  mine  descended  softy 
Caosing  the  ground  fele  times  and  oft. 
Up  for  to  give  many  an  wholsome  aire. 
And  every  plaine  was  clothed  tBiie 

With  new  gieene,  and  maketh  small  floures 
To  qiringen  here  and  there  in  field  and  in  mede^ 
So  rery  good  and  wholsome  be  the  shoures. 
That  it  renueth  that  was  old  and  dede, 
In  winter  time ;  and  out  of  erery  sede 
Springeth  the  hearbe,  so  that  everv  wi^ 
Of  this  season  wexeth  gUd  and  light. 

And  I  so  glad  of  the  season  swete. 
Was  hapwd  thus  upon  a  certaine  nighty 
As  I  lay  m  my  bed,  sleepe  full  unmete 
Was  unto  me,  but  whv  ttiat  I  ne  might 
Rest,  I  ne  wist :  for  there  n'as  earthly  wight 
As  I  suppose  had  more  herts  ease 
Than  I ;  for  I  n'ad  sicknease  nor  disease. 


Wherefore  I  merraile  greatly  of  my  selfe^ 
That  I  so  long  withonten  sleepe  lay. 
And  up  1  rose  three  houres  after  twelfe^ 
About  the  springing  of  the  day. 
And  on  I  put  my  geare  and  mine  array, 
And  to  a  pleasaunt  grore  I  gan  passe. 
Long  er  tne  bright  Snnne  up  risen  was. 


In  which  were  okes  great,  streight  as  a  line, 
Under  the  which  the  grasse  so  fresh  of  hew. 
Was  newly  sprong,  and  an  eight  foot  or  nine 
Every  tree  well  firo  his  fellow  |prew. 
With  branches  brode,  laden  with  leves  new. 
That  sprongen  out  ayen  the  sunne-shene, 
Some  very  red,  and  some  a  glad  light  greue. 

Which  as  me  thought  was  right  a  pleasant  sight. 
And  eke  the  briddes  songe  for  to  here, 
Would  have  rejoiced  any  earthly  wight. 
And  I  that  couth  not  yet  in  no  manere 
Heare  the  nightingale  of  all  the  yeare, 
Ful  busily  herkened  with  herte  and  with  eare. 
If  I  her  voice  perceive  coud  any  where. 

And,  at  the  last,  a  path  of  little  brede 

I  found,  that  greatly  had  not  used  be. 

For  it  forgrowen  was  with  grasse  and  weede. 

That  well  unneth  a  wighte  might  it  se  : 

Thought  I,  this  path  some  whider  goth,  parde  ; 

And  so  I  followed,  till  it  me  brought 

To  right  a  pleasaunt  herber  well  ywrought. 

That  benched  was,  and  with  tnrfes  new 
Freshly  turved,  whereof  the  grene  eras, 
So  small,  so  thicke,  so  short,  so  fresh  of  hew. 
That  most  like  unto  green  wool  wot  I  it  was  : 
The  hegge  also  that  yede  in  compas. 
And  dowd  in  all  the  greene  herbere, 
With  sicaroour  was  set  and  eglatere  ; 
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Wrethen  in  fere  so  well  and  cunningly, 

That  every  branch  and  leafe  grew  by  mesure^ 

Plaine  as  a  bord,  of  an  height  by  and  by, 

I  sie  never  thing  I  you  ensure, 

So  well  done  ;  for  he  that  tooke  the  cure 

It  to  make  ytrow,  did  all  his  peine 

To  make  it  passe  all  tho  that  men  hare  seine. 

And  shapen  was  this  herber  roofe  and  all 
As  a  prety  parlour  ;  and  also 
The  hem  as  thicke  as  a  castle  wall. 
That  who  that  list  without  to  stond  or  go, 
Though  he  would  all  day  prion  to  and  fro, 
He  should  not  see  if  there  were  any  wight 
Within  or  no  ;  but  one  within  well  might 

Perceive  all  tho  that  yeden  there  without 

In  the  field,  that  was  on  every  side 

Covered  with  com  and  grasse,  that  out  of  doubt. 

Though  one  would  seeke  all  the  world  wide. 

So  rich  a  fielde  coud  not  be  espide 

On  no  coast,  as  of  the  quantity. 

For  of  Sua  good  thing  there  was  plenty. 

And  I  that  all  this  pleasannt  sight  sie, 
Thought  sodainly  I  felt  so  sweet  an  aire 
Of  the  eglentere,  that  certainely 
There  is  no  hert,  I  deme,  in  such  dispaire^ 
Ne  with  thoughts  froward  and  contraure. 
So  overlaid,  but  it  should  soone  have  bote, 
If  it  had  ones  felt  this  savour  sote. 

And  as  I  stood  and  cast  aside  mine  eie, 

I  was  ware  of  the  fairest  medler  tree, 

That  ever  yet  in  all  my  life  I  sie. 

As  full  of  blossomes  as  it  might  be. 

Therein  a  goldfinch  leaping  pretile 

Fro  bough  to  bough ;  and,  as  him  list,  he  eet 

Here  and  there  of  buds  and  flourea  sweet. 

And  to  the  herber  side  waa  joyning 
This  £aire  tree,  of  which  I  hiave  yon  told. 
And  at  the  last  the  brid  began  to  sing. 
Whan  he  had  eaten  what  he  eat  wold  ; 
So  passing  sweetly,  that  by  numifold 
It  was  morepleasaunt  than  I  ooud  devise. 
And  whan  his  song  was  ended  in  this  wise. 

The  nightingale  with  so  merry  a  note 

Answered  him,  that  all  the  wood  rong 

So  sodainly,  that  as  it  were  a  sote, 

I  stood  astonied,  so  was  I  with  the  song 

Thorow  ravished,  that  till  late  and  long, 

I  ne  wist  in  what  place  I  was,  ne  where.; 

And  ayen,  me  thought,  she  song  ever  by  mine  ere. 

Wherefore  I  vraited  about  busily 
On  every  side,  if  I  her  might  see ; 
And,  at  the  last,  I  gan  full  well  aapy 
Where  she  sat  in  a  fresh  grene  laurer  tree, 
On  the  further  side  even  right  by  me. 
That  gave  so  passing  a  delicious  smel^ 
Accoi^ing  to  the  eglentere  full  welU 

Whereof  I  had  so  inly  great  pleaaore, 
That,  as  me  thought,  I  surely  ravished 
Into  Paradise,  whore  my  desire 
Was  for  to  be,  and  no  ferther  passe 
As  for  that  day,  and  on  the  sote  grasse 
1  sat  me  downe,  for  as  for  mine  entent. 
The  birdea  sou£  waa  more  eonvenient, 


And  more  pleasannt  to  me  by  many  fold. 
Than  meat  or  drinke,  or  anv  other  thing. 
Thereto  the  herber  was  so  fresh  and  cold. 
The  wholesome  savours  eke  so  oomforting, 
That,  as  I  domed,  sith  the  beginning 
Of  the  world  was  never  seene  er  than 
So  pleasannt  a  ground  of  none  earthly  man. 

And  as  I  sat  the  birds  barkening  thus, 
Me  thought  that  I  heard  voices  sodainly. 
The  most  sweetest  and  most  delicious 
That  ever  an^  wight  I  trow  truly 
Heard  in  their  life,  for  the  armony 
And  sweet  accord  was  in  so  good  muaike^ 
That  the  voice  to  angels  most  was  like. 

At  the  last,  out  of  a  grove  even  by, 

That  was  right  goodly  and  pleasannt  to  nghl^ 

I  sie  where  there  came  singing  lustily 

A  world  of  ladies  ;  but,  to  tell  aright 

Their  ^preat  beauty,  it  lieth  not  in  mv  might, 

Ne  their  array  ;  neverthelesse  I  shall 

Tell  you  a  part,  though  I  speake  not  of  alL 

The  sorootea  white  of  velvet  wele  sittins^ 

They  were  in  cUdde  ;  and  the  semes  ecnonn, 

As  it  were  a  manere  garnishing. 

Was  set  with  emerauds  one  and  one^ 

By  and  by ;  but  many  a  riche  stone 

Was  set  on  the  purfiles,  out  of  dout. 

Of  colors,  sieves,  and  traines  round  about. 

As  great  pearles  round  and  orient, 
Diamonds  fine,  and  rubies  red. 
And  many  another  stone  of  which  T  went 
The  names  now  ;  and  everich  on  her  head 
A  rich  fret  of  gold,  which  without  dread 
Was  full  oi  stately  riche  stones  set. 
And  every  lady  had  a  chi^et 

On  her  head  of  [branches]  fresh  and  grens^ 

So  wele  wrought  and  so  mervelously. 

That  it  waa  a  noble  sight  to  sene, 

Some  of  laurer,  and  some  full  pleaaamitljr 

Had  chapeleta  of  woodbind,  and  sadlj 

Some  of  agntu  eattus  were  also 

Chapelets  fresh ;  but  there  were  many  of  tfao 

That  dauneed,  and  eke  song  full  soberly. 
But  all  they  yede  in  manner  of  compaee. 
But  one  there  yade  in  mid  the  company. 
Sole  by  her  selfe,  but  all  followed  the  paee 
That  she  kepte,  whose  heavenly  figured  &ee 
So  pleasannt  was,  and  her  wele  sl^po  psnoo. 
That  of  beauty  she  past  hem  everichon. 

And  more  richly  beseene,  by  many  fold 
She  was  also  in  every  maner  things 
On  her  head  full  pleasannt  to  behold, 
A  crowne  of  ffolde  rich  for  any  king, 
A  braunch  oiagnua  ca»tu$  eke  bearing 
In  her  hand  ;  and  to  my  sight  truly. 
She  lady  was  of  the  company. 

And  she  began  a  roundell  histely. 
That  ^  Sum  UfofU^  dner$  MOf,"  men  eafl^ 
*^  Stent  et  mon  jolff  oouer  eti  Mttfermy," 
And  thui  the  company  answered  all. 
With  voices  sweet  entnned,  and  so  small. 
That  me  thought  it  the  sweetest  melody 
That  ever  I  heard  in  my  life  soot^y. 
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And  thus  they  oame,  dAuncing  and  singing 
Into  the  middes  of  the  mede  echone, 
Before  the  herber  where  I  was  sittings 
And,  God  wot,  me  thought  I  was  wel  bigone. 
For  than  I  might  aviae  hem  one  by  one, 
Who  iaireflt  waa,  who  ooud  beet  danoe  or  sing. 
Or  who  most  womanly  was  in  ail  thing. 

They  had  not  daonoed  but  a  little  throw. 

Whan  that  I  hearde  ferre  off  sodainly. 

So  great  a  noise  of  thundering  trumpes  blow. 

As  though  it  should  have  departed  tne  skie ; 

And  after  that  within  a  while  I  sie, 

From  the  same  grove  where  the  ladies  oome  ont. 

Of  men  of  armes  comming  such  a  rout. 

As  all  the  men  on  earth  had  been  assembled 
In  that  place,  wele  horsed  for  the  nones, 
Stering  so  fast^  that  all  the  earth  trembled : 
But  for  to  speake  of  riches  and  [of]  stones, 
And  men  and  horse,  I  trow  the  large  wooes, 
C>f  Pretir  John,  ne  all  his  tresory. 
Might  not  nnneth  have  boght  the  tenth  party 

Of  their  array :  who  so  list  hears  more, 
I  shall  rehearse,  so  as  I  can,  a  lite. 
Out  of  the  novo,  that  I  spake  of  before, 
I  sie  come  first  all  in  their  dokes  white, 
A  company,  that  ware  for  their  delite, 
ChapeletB  fresh  of  okes  seriall. 
Newly  sprong,  and  trumpets  tiiey  were  all. 

On  every  trumpe  hanging  a  broad  banere 
Of  fine  tartarium  were  full  richely  bete. 
Every  trumpet  his  lords  armes  here, 
About  their  neckee  with  great  pearles  sete 
Colters  brode,  for  cost  they  would  not  lete. 
As  it  would  seem,  for  their  schochones  echone. 
Were  set  about  with  many  a  precious  stone. 

Their  horse  hameis  was  all  white  also. 
And  after  them  next  in  one  company. 
Game  kings  of  armes,  and  no  mo, 
In  dokes  of  white  doth  of  gold  richly  ; 
ChapeletB  of  sreene  on  their  heads  on  hie, 
The  crowns  uat  they  on  their  scochones  bere^ 
Were  set  with  pearle,  ruby,  and  saphere. 

And  eke  great  diamondes  many  one ; 

But  all  their  horse  hamds  and  other  geare 

Was  in  a  sute  according  evericfaone. 

As  ye  have  heard  the  foresaid  trumpets  were ; 

And  by  seeming  they  were  nothing  to  lore. 

And  their  euiding  they  did  so  manerly. 

And  after  hem  came  a  great  company 

Of  herandes  and  pursevauntes  eke, 
Arraied  in  clothes  of  white  velvet, 
And  hardily  they  were  no  thing  to  soke. 
How  they  on  them  should  the  narneis  set ; 
And  every  man  had  on  a  ohapelet ; 
Scochones  and  eke  horse  harneis  indede. 
They  had  in  sute  of  hem  that  'fore  hem  yede. 

Next  alter  hem  casie  in  annour  bright 
All  save  their  heades,  seemely  knightes  nine, 
And  every  daspe  and  naile,  as  to  my  sight, 
Of  their  hameis  were  of  red  golde  fine, 
With  doth  of  gold,  and  furred  with  ermine 
Were  the  trappouree  of  their  stedes  strong. 
Wide  and  hu^,  that  to  the  ground  did  hong 


And  every  boese  of  bridle  and  paitreil 
That  they  had,  was  worth,  as  I  would  wene, 
A  thousand  pound ;  and  on  their  headee  well 
Dressed  were  crownes  of  laurer  grene. 
The  best  made  that  ever  I  had  sene. 
And  every  knight  had  after  him  riding 
Three  henchemen  on  him  awaiting. 

Of  which  every  [first]  on  a  short  tronchoun 
His  lordes  helme  bare^  so  richly  dight. 
That  the  worst  was  worthe  the  ransoun 
Of  [any]  king ;  the  second  a  shield  bright 
Bare  at  his  Iwcke  ;  the  thred  bare  upright 
A  mighty  spere,  full  sharpe  ground  and  kene. 
And  every  childe  ware  of  leaves  grene 

A  fresh  chapelet  upon  his  haires  bright ; 
And  clokes  white  of  fine  vdvet  they  ware. 
Their  steeds  trapped  and  raied  right 
Without  difference  as  their  lordes  were. 
And  after  hem  on  many  a  fresh  oorsere, 
There  came  of  armed  knights  such  a  rout, 
That  they  bespread  the  Utfge  field  about. 

And  all  they  ware  after  thdi*  degrees 
Chapelets  newe  made  of  laurer  grene, 
Some  of  [the]  oke,  and  some  of  other  trees. 
Some  in  their  bonds  bare  bouehes  shene, 
Some  of  laurer,  and  some  of  dies  kene^ 
Some  of  hauthome,  and  some  of  [the]  woodbind. 
And  many  mo  which  I  had  not  in  mind. 

And  so  they  came,  their  horses  freshly  stering. 
With  bloody  sownes  of  hir  trompes  loud ; 
There  sie  I  many  an  uncouth  disguising 
In  the  array  of  these  knightes  proud. 
And  at  the  last  as  evenly  as  they  coud, 
They  took  their  places  in  middee  of  the  mede. 
And  every  knight  turned  his  horses  hede 

To  his  fellow,  and  lightly  laid  a  spere 

In  the  rest ;  and  so  justes  began 

On  every  part  about  here  and  tiiere ; 

Some  brake  his  spere,  some  drew  down  hors  and 

About  the  field  astray  the  steedes  ran  ;        [man. 

And  to  behold  their  rule  and  govemaunce, 

I  you  ensure  it  was  a  great  pleasaunce. 

And  so  the  justes  last  an  houre  and  more  ; 
But  tho,  that  crowned  were  in  laurer  grene. 
Wan  the  prise ;  thdr  dints  were  so  sore. 
That  there  was  none  ayenst  hem  might  sustene, 
And  the  justing  all  was  left  off  dene. 
And  fro  their  horse  the  ninth  alight  anone. 
And  so  did  all  the  renmant  everichone. 

And  forth  they  yede  togider,  twain  and  twaiBy 

That  to  behdd  it  was  a  wor^y  sight. 

Toward  the  ladies  on  the  greene  plaUi, 

That  song  and  daunced  as  I  said  now  right : 

The  kidies  as  soone  as  they  goodly  might. 

They  brake  of  both  the  song  and  dance 

And  yede  to  meet  hem  with  ful  gUd  semblanncew 

And  every  lady  tooke  full  womanly 
By  the  bond  a  knight,  and  forth  they  yede 
Unto  a  faire  laurer  that  stood  fast  \y. 
With  levee  lade  the  boughee  ef  great  brede  ; 
And  to  my  dome  there  never  waa  indede 
Man,  that  had  scene  hatfe  so  faire  a  tre  ; 
For  undeineath  theve  Hucht  it  well  have  be 
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An  hundred  personB  at  their  owne  plesaimce 
Shadowed  fro  the  heat  of  Phebus  bright. 
So  that  they  should  liave  felt  no  grevaunoe 
Of  mine  ne  hatle  that  hem  hurte  mighty 
The  savour,  eke^  rejoice  would  any  wight 
That  had  be  sicke  or  melancoltous ; 
It  was  so  very  good  and  vertuous. 

And  with  great  reverence  they  enclined  low 
To  the  tree  so  soot  and  faire  of  hew  ; 
And  alter  that,  within  a  little  throw, 
They  began  to  sing  and  daunce  of  new, 
Some  song  of  love,  some  plaining  of  untrew, 
Environing  the  tree  that  stood  upright ; 
And  ever  yede  a  lady  and  a  knight. 

And  at  the  last  I  cast  mine  eye  aside, 
And  was  ware  of  a  lusty  company 
That  came  roming  out  of  the  field  wide, 
Hond  in  bond  a  knight  and  a  lady  ; 
The  ladies  all  in  surcotes,  that  richely 
Purfiled  were  with  many  a  rich  stone, 
And  every  knight  of  green  ware  manUes  on^ 

Embrouded  well  so  as  the  sorootes  were. 
And  everich  had  a  chapelet  on  her  hed. 
Which  did  right  well  upon  the  shining  here^ 
Made  of  soodly  floures  white  and  red, 
The  knightes  eke,  that  they  in  honde  led. 
In  Bute  of  hem  ware  chapelets  everichone^ 
And  before  hem  went  minstrels  many  one. 

As  harpes,  pipes,  lutes,  and  sautry 

Alle  in  greene  ;  and  on  their  heades  bare 

Of  divers  ftoures  made  full  eraftely, 

All  in  a  sute  goodly  chapelets  they  ware  ; 

And  80  dauncms  into  the  mede  they  fare, 

In  mid  the  which  they  found  a  toft  that  was 

All  oversprad  with  floures  in  compas. 

Whereto  they  enclined  everichone 

With  great  reverence,  and  that  full  humbly ; 

And,  at  the  last,  there  began,  anone, 

A  lady  for  to  sing  right  womanly, 

A  bai^^aret  in  praising  the  daisie  ; 

For  as  me  thought  among  her  notes  swete, 

She  said  **  Si  douce  eti  la  Margarete," 

Than  they  alle  answered  her  in  fere. 
So  passingly  well,  and  so  pleasauntly. 
That  it  was  a  blisful  noise  to  here, 
But  I  n'ot  how  it  happed,  suddainly, 
As  about  noone,  the  ounne  so  fervently 
Waxe  bote,  that  the  prety  tender  floures 
Had  lost  the  beauty  of  hir  fresh  coloures. 

Forshronke  with  heat,  the  ladies  eke  to-brent. 

That  they  ne  wist  where  they  hem  might  bestow ; 

The  knightes  swelt  for  lack  of  shade  nie  shent^ 

And  after  that,  within  a  little  throw. 

The  wind  began  so  sturdily  to  blow. 

That  down  goeth  all  the  floures  everichone,    ' 

So  that  in  all  the  mede  there  left  not  one  ; 

Save  such  as  succoured  were  among  the  leves 
Fro  every  stormo  that  might  hem  assails. 
Growing  und«r  [the]  hegges  and  thicke  greves  ; 
And  after  that,  there  came  a  storme  of  bailey 
And  raine  in  fere,  so  that  withouten  faile, 
The  ladies  ne  the  knightes  n'ade  o  threed 
Urie  on  them,  so  dropping  was  hir  weed. 


And  whan  the  storm  was  eleane  passed  away 
Tho  in  white  that  stood  under  the  tree, 
They  felt  nothing  of  the  great  affray. 
That  they  in  greene  without  had  in  ybe. 
To  them  thoy  yede  for  routh  and  pite^ 
Them  to  comfort  after  their  great  disease, 
So  faine  they  were  the  helplease  for  to 


Than  I  was  ware  how  one  of  hem  in  grene 
Had  on  a  crowne  rich  and  well  sitting. 
Wherefore  I  demed  well  she  was  a  quene. 
And  tho  in  greene  on  her  were  awaiting  ; 
The  ladies  then  in  white  that  were  comming 
Toward  them,  and  the  knights  in  fere 
Began  to  comfort  hem,  and  make  hem  eherb. 

The  queen  in  white,  that  was  of  great  beauty, 
Took  b^  the  hond  the  queen  that  was  in  grene^ 
And  said,  **  Suster,  I  have  right  great  pity 
Of  your  annoy,  and  of  the  troublous  tene. 
Wherein  ye  and  your  compmy  have  bene 
So  long,  alas !  and  if  that  it  you  ph 
To  go  with  me,  I  shall  do  you  the 


"  In  all  the  pleasure  that  I  can  or  may  f 

Whereof  the  other  humbly  as  she  might. 

Thanked  her  ;  for  in  right  ill  amy 

She  was  with  storm  and  heat  I  you  behight, 

And  every  lady  then  anone  right 

That  were  in  white,  one  of  them  took  in  grene 

By  the  hond,  which  whan  the  knights  had  sene^ 

In  like  wise  ech  of  them  tooke  a  knight 
Cladde  in  greene,  and  forth  with  hem  they  fiur^ 
To  an  hegee,  where  they  anon  right. 
To  make  their  justs  they  would  not  spare 
Boughes  to  hew  down,  and  eke  trees  square^ 
Wherwith  they  made  hem  stately  fires  great. 
To  dry  their  clotlies  that  were  wringing  weat. 


And  after  that  of  hearbes  that  there  grew. 
They  made  for  blisters  of  the  Sunne  brennin^ 
Very  good  and  wholesome  ointments  new. 
Where  that  they  yede  the  sick  fast  anointing ; 
And  after  that  Uiey  yede  about  gadering 
Pleasannt  salades  which  they  made  hem  eat. 
For  to  refresh  their  great  unkindly  heat. 

The  lady  of  the  Leafe  than  began  to  pray 
Her  of  the  Floure  (for  so  to  ray  seeming 
They  should  be  as  by  their  array) 
To  soupe  with  her,  and  eke  for  any  thing. 
That  she  should  with  her  all  her  people  briqg  ; 
And  she  ayen  in  right  goodly  manere, 
ThankeUi  her  of  her  most  friendly  cfaeare^ 

Saying  plainely,  that  she  would  obaj 
With  all  her  hert  all  her  commanndement  ] 
And  then,  anon,  without  lenger  delay 
The  lady  of  the  Leafe  hath  one  ysent 
For  a  palfray,  after  her  intent. 
Arrayed  weL*  and  faire  in  hameis  of  gold. 
For  nothing  acked,  that  to  him  long  shokL 

And  alter  that  to  all  her  company 
She  made  to  purvey  horse  and  every  dung 
That  they  needed,  and  than  fhll  lustily, 
Even  by  the  herber  where  I  was  sittiiig 
They  passed  all  so  pleasantly  singing. 
That  it  would  have  comforted  any  wight ; 
But  then  I  sie  a  pasting  wonder 
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For  then  the  nightingale,  that  all  the  day 
Had  in  the  laurer  sate,  and  did  her  might 
The  whole  senrice  to  sing  longing  to  l^ty^ 
AU  Bodainly  began  to  take  her  flight ; 
And  to  the  Udy  of  the  LoUe  forthright 
She  flew,  and  set  her  on  her  hond  softly. 
Which  waa  a  thing  I  marveled  of  greatly. 

The  goldfinch  eke,  that  fro  the  medler  tree 
Was  fled  for  heat  into  the  bushes  cold. 
Unto  the  Udy  of  the  Flower  gan  flee. 
And  on  her  hond  he  set  him  as  he  wold. 
And  pleasanntly  his  winges  gan  to  fold  ; 
And  for  to  sing  they  pained  hem  both  as  sore, 
Ab  they  had  do  of  all  the  day  before. 

And  so  these  ladies  rode  forth  a  great  pace. 
And  all  the  rout  of  knightes  eke  m  fere  ; 
And  I  ihkJt  had  seen  all  this  wonder  case, 
Thonght  I  would  assay  in  some  manere. 
To  know  fully  the  trouth  of  this  matere  ; 
And  what  they  were  that  rode  so  pleasantly: 
And  whan  they  were  the  herber  passed  by, 

I  drest  me  forth,  and  happed  to  mete^  anone^ 
Right  a  &ire  lady,  I  do  you  ensure ; 
And  she  came  riding  by  herselfe  alone. 
Alio  in  white,  with  semblance  ful  demure  ; 
I  salued  her,  and  bad  good  arenture 
Might  her  befall,  as  I  coud  most  humbly  ; 
And  she  answered,  **  My  doughter,  gramercy  P 

**  Madame,"  quoth  I, « if  that  I  durst  enquere 
Of  you,  I  would  faine  of  that  company 
Wite  what  they  be  that  past  by  this  arbere  V* 
And  she  ayen  answered  right  friendly  ; 
**  My  laire  doughter,  all  tho  that  passed  here  by 
In  white  clothing,  be  servaunts  everichone 
Unto  the  Leafe,  and  I  my  selfe  am  one. 

**  See  ye  not  her  that  crowned  is,"  quoth  she, 
«  All  in  white  T— «  Madame,"  quoth  I, «  yes :" 
**  That  is  Diane,  goddesse  of  chastite. 
And  for  because  that  she  a  maiden  is. 
In  her  hond  the  braunch  she  beareth  this. 
That  agnug  eatttu  men  call  properly  ; 
And  all  the  ladies  in  her  company, 

**  Which  ye  ae  of  that  hearbe  chapelets  weare, 
Be  such  as  han  kept  alway  hir  maidenheed : 
And  all  they  that  of  laurer  chapelets  beare. 
Be  such  as  hardy  were  and  manly  in  deed. 
Victorious  name  which  never  may  be  dede  I 
And  all  they  were  so  worthy  of  hir  hond. 
In  hir  time  that  none  might  hem  withstond. 

**  And  tho  that  weare  chapelets  on  their  hede 
Of  fresh  woodbind,  be  such  as  never  were 
To  love  nntrue  in  word,  thought,  ne  dede. 
But  aye  stedfast,  ne  for  pleasaunce,  ne  fere. 
Though  that  they  should  their  hertes  all  to-tere^ 
Would  never  flit  but  ever  were  stedfast. 
Till  that  their  lives  there  asunder  brast." 

**  Now  &ire  madame,"  quoth  I,  **  yet  I  would  pray 

Your  ladiship,  if  that  it  mightebe. 

That  I  might  knowe  by  some  maner  way, 

Sith  that  It  hath  liked  vour  beaute, 

The  trouth  of  these  ladies  for  to  tell  me, 

What  that  these  knightes  be  in  rich  armour, 

And  what  tho  be  in  grene  and  weare  the  flour  t 


*  And  why  that  some  did  reverence  to  that  ire. 

And  some  unto  the  plot  of  floures  faire  t" 

**  Withrightgood  will  my  fair  doughter,"  quoth  she, 

"  Sith  your  desire  is  good  and  debonaire  : 

Tho  nine  crowned  be  very  exemplaire, 

Of  all  honour  longing  to  chivalry, 

And  those  certaine  be  called  the  Nine  Worthy, 

**  Which  ye  may  see  [now]  riding  all  before. 
That  in  hir  time  did  many  a  noble  dede. 
And  for  their  worthines  full  oft  have  bore 
The  crowne  of  laurer  leaves  on  their  hede. 
As  ye  may  in  your  old  bookes  rede  ; 
And  how  that  he  that  was  a  conquerour. 
Had  by  laurer  alway  his  most  honour. 

**  And  tho  that  beare  bowes  in  their  hond 
Of  the  precious  laurer  so  notable. 
Be  such  as  were,  I  woli  ye  understond, 
Noble  knightes  of  the  round  table. 
And  eke  the  Douseperis  honourable. 
Which  they  beare  m  signs  of  victory; 
It  is  witnesse  of  their  deeds  mightily. 

"  Eke  there  be  knightes  old  of  the  garter. 
That  in  hir  time  did  right  worthily, 
And  the  honour  they  did  to  the  laurer. 
Is  for  by  it  they  have  their  laud  wholly. 
Their  tnumph  eke,  and  martiall  glory  ; 
Which  unto  them  is  more  parfite'richesse, 
Than  any  wight  imagine  can  or  gesse. 

''For  one  leafe  given  of  that  noble  tree 
To  any  wight  that  hath  done  worthily. 
And  it  be  done  so  as  it  ought  to  be, 
Is*  more  honour  than  any  thing  earthlv  ; 
Witnes  of  Rome  that  founder  was  truly 
Of  all  knighthood  and  deeds  marvelous, 
Record  I  take  of  Titus  Livius. 

**  And  as  for  her  that  crowned  is  in  greene, 

It  is  Flora,  of  these  floures  goddesse, 

And  all  that  here  on  her  awaiting  beene, 

It  are  such  folk  that  loved  idlenesse. 

And  not  delite  in  no  businesse. 

But  for  to  hunt  and  hauke,  and  pley  in  medes. 

And  many  other  suchlike  idle  dedes. 

And  for  the  great  delite  and  pleasaunce 
They  have  to  the  floure,  and  so  reverently 
They  unto  it  do  such  obeisaunce 
As  ye  may  se." — **  Now  faire  Madame,"  quoth  I, 
« If  I  durst  aske  what  is  the  cause  and  why, 
That  knightes  have  the  ensigns  of  honour. 
Rather  by  the  leafe  than  the  flour  1" 

*<  Soothly  doughter,"  quod  she,  <<  this  is  the  trouth ; 

For  knightes  ever  should  be  persevering. 

To  seeke  honour  without  feintise  or  slouUi ; 

Fro  wele  to  better  in  all  manner  thing  ; 

In  signs  of  which  with  leaves  aye  lasting. 

They  be  rewarded  after  their  degre. 

Whose  lusty  green  May  may  not  appaired  be, 

**  But  aie  keping  their  beautie  fresh  and  greene^ 

For  there  n'is  storme  tliat  may  hem  deface, 

Haile  nor  snow,  winds  nor  frosts  kene, 

Wberfore  they  have  this  property  and  grace; 

And  for  the  floure,  within  a  little  space 

WolI  be  [all]  lost,  so  simple  of  nature 

They  be,  that  they  no  grcevance  may  endnre. 
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'*  And  every  storme  will  blow  them  BOone  away^ 

Ne  they  last  not  but  for  a  season  ; 

That  is  the  causei  the  very  trouth  to  say. 

That  they  may  not  by  no  way  of  reason 

Be  put  to  no  such  occupation." 

**  Madamey**  quoth  I,  **  with  all  mme  whole  serriae 

I  thanke  you  now^  in  my  most  humble  wise, 

**  For  now  I  am  ascertained  throuehly, 

Of  every  thing  [that]  I  desired  to  know.** 

'<  I  am  right  glad  that  I  have  said  sothly. 

Ought  to  your  pleasure,  if  ye  will  me  trow," 

Quod  she  ayen,  **  but  to  whom  do  ye  owe 

Your  service  t  and  which  will  ye  honour, 

Tel  me  I  pray,  this  yere  f  the  Leafe  or  the  Flourt " 


'*  Madame,"  quoth  I,  **  though  I  least  worthy^ 
Unto  the  Leafe  I  owe  mine  observaunce  :  ** 
*  That  is,"  quod  she, «  right  well  done  certainly ; 
And  I  pray  Gh>d  to  honour  you  avaunce. 


And  kepe  you  fro  the  wicked  remembraonoe 

Of  Malebouch,  and  all  his  cnieltie, 

And  all  that  good  and  well  conditioned  be. 

**  For  here  may  I  no  longer  now  abide, 

I  must  follow  the  great  company. 

That  ve  may  see  yonder  before  you  ride.* 

And  forth  as  I  couth  most  humbly, 

I  tooke  my  leve  of  her,  as  she  gan  hie, 

Aflter  them  as  fast  as  ever  she  might, 

And  I  drow  homeward,  for  it  was  nigh  night. 

And  put  all  that  I  had  seene  in  writing. 
Under  support  of  them  that  lust  it  to  rede. 
O  little  booke,  tliou  art  so  unconning. 
How  darst  thou  put  thy  self  in  prees  for  dredet 
It  is  wonder  that  thou  wexest  not  rede  1 
Sith  that  thou  woet  full  lite  who  shall  behold 
Thy  rude  langage,  full  boistoualy  lufold. 
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PROLOGUE. 

A  THOUSAND  times  I  have  heard  men  tell. 
That  there  is  joy  in  Heaven,  and  pain  in  Hell, 
And  I  accord  it  wele  that  it  is  so, 
But  nathelesse  yet  wote  I  wele  also, 
That  there  n'is  non  dwelling  in  this  countre. 
That  either  hath  in  Heaven  or  in  Hell  ybe^ 
Ne  may  of  it  none  other  waies  witten. 
But  as  he  heard  sayd,  or  found  it  written, 
For  by  assay  there  may  no  man  it  prove. 

But  God  forbede  but  men  should  leve 
Wei  more  thing  than  they  have  seen  with  eye, 
Men  shall  nat  wenen  every  thing  a  lie 
But  if  himself  he  seeth,  or  els  it  dooth. 
For,  God  wote,  thing  is  never  the  lesse  soth, 
Though  ever}'  wight  ne  may  it  not  ysee. 
Bemarde  the  monke  ne  saugh  all,  parde^ 
Than  mote  we  to  bookes  that  we  find, 
(Through  which  that  old  tilings  ben  in  mind) 
And  to  the  doctrine  of  the  old  wise, 
Yeve  credence,  in  every  skilful  wise. 
That  tellen  of  the  old  appreved  stories, 
Of  holines,  of  reignes,  of  victories. 
Of  love,  of  hate,  and  other  sundry  things, 
Of  which  I  may  not  make  rehearsings : 
And  if  that  old  bookes  were  away, 
Ylome  were  of  all  remembraunce  the  kay. 

Well  ought  us  than,  honouren  and  beleve 
These  bookes,  there  we  ban  none  other  prove. 

And  as  for  me,  though  that  I  can  but  lite. 
On  bookes  for  to  rede  I  me  delite, 
And  to  hem  yeve  I  faith  and  full  credence^ 
And  in  mine  herte  have  hem  in  reverence 
So  hertely,  that  there  is  game  none. 
That  fro  my  bookes  maketh  me  to  gone. 


But  it  be  seldome  on  tlie  holy  daie. 
Save  certainly,  whan  that  the  month  of  Ifay 
Is  comen,  and  that  I  heare  the  foules  sing, 
And  that  Uie  floures  ginuen  for  to  spring, 
Farwell  my  booke,  and  my  devotion. 

Now  have  I  than  eke  this  condition. 
That  of  all  the  floures  in  the  mode. 
Than  love  I  most  these  floures  white  and  zede^ 
Soch  that  men  callen  daisies  in  our  toun. 
To  hem  I  have  so  great  affectioun. 
As  I  sayd  erst,  whan  oomen  is  the  liay. 
That  in  my  bedde  there  daweth  me  no  day. 
That  I  nam  up  and  walking  in  the  mede. 
To  seen  this  floure  ayenst  ttie  Sunne  sprede, 
Whan  it  up  riseth  early  by  the  morrow. 
That  blisfuil  sight  softeneth  all  my  sorow, 
So  ^]ad  am  I,  whan  that  I  have  presence 
Of  it.  to  done  it  all  reverence. 
As  she  that  is  of  all  floures  the  floure. 
Fulfilled  of  all  vertue  and  honoure. 
And  every  ylike  fjEure,  and  fresh  of  hewe^ 
And  ever  I  love  it,  and  ever  ylike  newe. 
And  ever  shall,  till  that  mine  herte  die. 
All  sweare  I  not,  of  this  I  woU  not  lie. 

There  loved  no  wight  hotter  in  his  fife^ 
And  whan  that  it  is  eve  I  renne  blithe, 
As  sone  as  ever  the  Sunne  ginneth  wee^ 
To  seen  this  floure,  how  it  WoU  go  to  rest. 
For  feare  of  night,  so  hateth  she  derkenesse. 
Her  chere  is  plainly  spred  in  the  brightnnBe 
Of  the  Sunne,  for  there  it  woU  nndose: 
Alas,  that  I  ne  had  English  rime,  or  proee 
Suffisaunt  this  floore  to  praise  aright. 
But  helpeth  ye,  that  ban  conning  and  miji^t. 
Ye  lovers,  that  can  make  of  sentement. 
In  this  case  ought  ye  be  diligent, 
To  forthren  me  somewhat  in  my  labour, 
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Whether  ye  been  with  the  lefe  or  with  the  flour. 

For  well  I  wote,  that  ye  han  here  befome 

Of  making  ropen,  and  had  alway  the  come, 

And  I  come  after,  glening  here  and  there. 

And  am  full  glad  if  I  may  find  an  eare. 

Of  any  goodlv  worde  that  ye  han  left. 

And  though  it  happen  me  to  rehearaen  eft, 

That  ye  luin  in  your  freshe  songes  sayd, 

Forbeareth  me,  and  both  not  evill  apayd, 

Sith  that  ye  se,  I  doe  it  in  the  honour 

Of  love,  and  eke  of  aervice  of  the  flour. 

Whom  that  I  aerre,  as  I  have  wit  or  might, 

She  is  the  derenesse  and  the  very  light, 

HuU  in  this  derke  world  me  wint  and  ledeth  ; 

The  herte  within  my  sorowfull  bcest  you  dredeth, 

And  Joveth  so  sore,  that  ye  ben  Terily 

The  maistres  of  my  wit,  and  nothing  I, 

My  word,  my  workes,  is  knit  so  in  your  bonde 

That  as  an  harpe  obeieth  to  the  honde, 

And  make  it  soune  after  his  fingering. 

Right  so  mowe  ye  out  of  mine  herte  bring, 

Sodi  Toioe,  risht  as  yon  list,  to  laugh  or  pain ; 

Be  ye  my  guide,  and  lady  sorerain  t 

As  to  mine  yearthly  God,  to  you  I  call. 

Both  in  this  werke,  and  my  sorowes  aU. 

But  wherefore  that  I  spake  to  yere  credenoe 

To  old  stories,  and  done  hem  reTerenoe, 

And  that  men  musten  more  thing  bilere 

That  men  may  seen  at  eye  or  els  prove. 

That  shall  I  sein,  whan  Uiat  I  see  my  time^ 

I  may  nat  all  atones  speake  in  rime ; 

My  bnsie  ^host,  that  tnursteth  alway  new, 

To  seen  this  flour  so  yong,  so  fresh  of  hew, 

Constrained  me,  with  so  gredy  desire, 

That  in  my  herte  I  fele  yet  the  fire. 

That  made  me  rise  ere  it  were  day. 

And  this  was  now  the  first  morow  of  May, 

With  dreadfull  herte  and  glad  devotion 

For  to  been  at  the  resurrection 

Of  this  floore,  whan  that  it  should  unclose 

Anin  the  Sunne,  that  rose  as  redde  as  rose^ 

That  in  the  brest  was  of  the  beast  that  day. 

That  Angenores  daughter  ladde  away : 

And  donne  on  knees,  anon,  right  I  me  sette, 

And  as  I  oould,  this  fresh  floure  I  grette, 

Kneeling  alwav,  till  it  unclosed  was, 

Upon  the  small,  soft,  swete  gras, 

That  was  with  flouree  swete  embrouded  all, 

Of  such  swetenesse,  and  soch  odour  over  all, 

That  for  to  speake  of  gomme,  herbe,  or  tree, 

Comparison  may  not  vmaked  be. 

For  it  surmounteth  plainly  all  odourei^ 

And  of  riehe  beaute  of  floures : 

Foraotten  had  the  yearth  his  poors  estate 

Of  Winter,  that  him  naked  made  and  mate. 

And  with  his  sword  of  cold  so  sore  greved  ; 

Now  hath  the  attempre  sunne  al  that  releved 

That  naked  was,  and  elad  it  new  again  ; 

The  small  foules  of  the  season  fidn. 

That  of  the  panter  and  the  net  been  scaped. 

Upon  the  fouler,  that  hem  made  awhaped 

In  Winter,  and  destroied  had  hir  brood. 

In  his  dimite  hem  thought  it  did  hem  good 

To  sing  of  him,  and  in  hir  song  dispise 

The  foule  chorle,  that  for  his  covetise. 

Had  hem  betraied  with  his  sophistrie. 

This  was  hir  song,  **  The  fouler  we  ddSe, 

And  all  his  craft  i"  and  some  songen  dere, 

Laies  of  love,  that  joy  it  was  to  here. 

In  worshipping  and  praysing  of  hir  make. 


And  fdnr  the  new  blisfuU  Somere  sake. 

Upon  the  braunches  full  of  blosmee  soft, 

In  hir  dilite,  they  toumed  hem  ful  oft, 

And  songen, "  Blissed  be  Sainct  Valentine, 

For  on  his  day  I  ehese  you  to  be  mine, 

Withouten  repenting  mine  herte  swete  f 

And  therewithal!  hir  bekes  gonnen  mete, 

Yelding  honour,  and  humble  obeisaunoe 

To  love,  and  didden  hir  other  observaunoe 

That  longeth  unto  love,  and  unto  nature, 

Constrewe  that  as  you  list,  I  do  no  cure : 

And  tho  that  had  done  unkindnesse. 

As  doeth  the  tidife,  for  new  fanglenesae. 

Besought  mercy  of  hir  trespasing. 

And  humbly  song  hir  repenting. 

And  sworen  on  the  blosmes  to  be  true, 

So  that  hir  makes  would  upon  hem  rue, 

And  at  the  last  maden  hir  aoorde. 

All  found  they  Daunger  for  the  time  a  lord. 

Yet  Pite,  through  his  strong  gentill  might, 

Foryave,  and  made  Mercy  paasen  right 

Through  Innocence,  and  ruled  Curtesie  : 

But  I  ne  deape  it  nat  innocence  folie, 

Ne  false  pite,  for  vertue  is  the  meane. 

As  eticke  sayth,  in  soch  manor  I  meane. 

And  thus  these  foule,  voide  of  all  malioey 

Aoordeden  to  love,  and  laften  vice 

Of  hate,  and  song  all  of  one  acorde, 

<<  Welcome  Sommer,  our  govemour  and  lords.'' 

And  Zephirus,  and  Flora  gentelly, 

Yave  to  the  floures  soft  and  tenderly, 

Hir  swote  breth,  and  made  hem  for  to  sprede, 

As  god  and  goddesse  of  the  flourie  mode, 

In  which  me  thoughte  I  might  day  by  day, 

Dwellen  alway,  the  joly  month  of  May, 

Withouten  slope,  withouten  meat  or  dxinke  s 

Adowne  full  softly  I  gan  to  sinks, 

And  leaning  on  my  elbow  and  my  side. 

The  lonff  day  I  shops  me  for  to  abide, 

For  nothing  els,  and  I  shall  nat  lie. 

But  for  to  kx>ke  upon  the  daisie, 

That  well  by  reason  men  it  call  may 

The  daisie,  or  els  the  eye  of  the  day. 

The  emprise,  and  floure  of  floures  all, 

I  pray  to  Grod  that  fairs  mote  she  fall. 

And  all  that  loven  floures,  for  her  sake  : 

But  nathelease,  ne  wene  nat  that  I  make 

In  praisinff  of  the  floure  againe  the  lefe. 

No  more  uian  of  the  come  againe  the  ehefe  : 

For  as  to  me  n'is  lever  none  ne  lother, 

I  n'am  witholden  yet  with  never  nother, 

Ne  I  not  who  serveth  lefe,  ne  who  the  floure. 

Well  brouken  they  hir  service  or  laboure. 

For  this  thing  is  aJl  of  another  tonne. 

Of  old  storie,  er  soch  thing  was  besonne. 

Whan  that  the  Sunne  out  the  south  gan  west, 

And  that  this  floure  gan  dose,  and  gan  to  rest^ 

For  derknes  of  the  night,  the  which  she  dred, 

Home  to  mine  house  luU  swiftly  I  me  sped 

To  gone  to  rest,  and  earely  for  to  rise. 

To  scene  this  floure  to  sprede,  as  I  devise, 

And  in  a  little  herber  that  I  have. 

That  benched  was  on  turves  fresh  ygrave, 

I  bad  men  shoulde  me  my  cuuche  make. 

For  ddntie  of  the  aewe  Sommera  sake, 

I  bad  hem  strawen  floures  on  my  bedde ; 

Whan  I  was  laid,  and  had  mine  eyen  hedde^ 

I  fell  a  slope,  and  dept  an  houre  or  two. 

Me  met  how  I  lay  in  the  medow  tho. 

To  seen  this  floure,  that  I  love  so  and  drede. 
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And  from  a  ferre  came  walloDg  in  the  mede 

The  god  of  love,  and  in  hia  hand  a  queene. 

And  she  was  clad  in  royall  habite  grene, 

A  fret  of  golde  flhe  had  next  her  heere. 

And  upon  that  a  white  croune  she  beare^ 

With  flonrouns  small,  and  I  shall  not  lie. 

For  all  the  world  right  as  a  daisie 

Ycrouned  is,  with  white  leaves  lite^ 

So  were  the  ilorouns  of  her  eroone  white^ 

For  of  o  perle  fine  oriental!, 

Her  white  croune  was  ymaked  all, 

For  which  the  white  croune  above  the  grene 

Made  her  like  a  daisie  for  to  seme, 

Considred  eke  her  fret  of  gold  above : 

Ydothed  was  this  mighty  god  of  love 

In  silke,  embroided  full  of  grene  greves. 

In  which  a  fret  of  redde  rose  leves, 

The  freshest  sens  the  world  was  first  begun ; 

His  gilt  heere  was  crouned  with  a  sun. 

In  stede  of  gold,  ibr  hevinesse  and  weighty 

Therwith,  me  thought,  his  face  shone  so  bright 

That  well  unnethes  might  I  him  behold, 

And  in  his  hand,  me  thought,  I  saw  him  hold 

Two  firie  dartes,  as  the  gledee  rede. 

And  angelike  his  winges  saw  I  sprede : 

And  all  be  that  men  sain  that  blinde  is  he^ 

Algate,  me  thought,  that  he  might  se, 

For  stemely  on  me  he  gan  behold, 

So  that  his  loking  doeth  mine  herte  cold, 

And  by  the  hand  he  held  this  noble  queene, 

Crouned  with  white,  and  clothed  al  in  greeDC^ 

So  womanly,  so  benigne,  and  so  meke, 

That  in  this  worlde  uough  that  men  wold  seke, 

Halfe  her  beaute  should  they  not  finde 

In  creature  that  formed  is  by  kinde. 

And  therfore  may  I  sain  as  thinketh  mo. 

This  song  in  praising  of  this  lady  fre. 

**  Hide,  Absolon,  thy  gilte  tresses  dere, 
Hester  lay  thou  thy  mekeneese  all  adoun. 
Hide,  Jonathas,  all  thy  frendly  manere, 
Penelopee,  and  Marcia  Catoun, 
Make  of  your  wtfehode  no  comparisoun. 
Hide  your  beauties,  Isoude  and  Helein, 
My  lady  cometh,  that  all  this  may  distain. 

^  Thy  fairs  body  let  it  not  appere, 
Lavine,  and  thou  Lucrece  of  Rome  tonn, 
And  Polixene,  that  boughten  love  so  dere, 
And  Cleopatras,  with  all  thy  passioun. 
Hide  your  trouthe  of  love,  and  your  renoun. 
And  thou  Tisbe,  that  hast  of  love  such  pain. 
My  lady  conmieth,  that  iJl  this  may  distain. 

^  Hero,  Dido,  Laodomia,  al  yfere, 
And  Phillis,  hanging  for  Demophoun, 
And  Canaee,  espied  by  thy  chore, 
Hipsiphile  betrayed  with  Jasoun, 
Maketh  of  your  trouth  neither  boete  ne  soun, 
Nor  Hipermistre,  or  Ariadne,  ye  twain. 
My  lady  cometh,  that  all  this  may  distaiD.** 

This  baUde  may  full  well  ysongen  be. 
As  I  have  sayd  erst,  by  my  lady  fre. 
For  certainly,  all  these  mowe  not  suiBoe, 
To  apperen  with  my  lady  in  no  wise. 
For  as  the  Sunne  woU  the  fire  distain^ 
So  paaseth  all  my  Udy  soverain. 
That  is  so  good,  so  faire^  so  debonaire, 
I  pray  to  (rod  that  ever  fall  her  faire. 
For  nad  oomforte  ben  of  her  presence^ 


I  had  ben  dead,  withouten  any  defence^ 
For  drede  of  Loves  wordes,  and  his  chore. 
As  whan  time  is,  hereafter  ye  shall  here. 

Behind  this  god  of  love  upon  the  grene, 
I  saw  coming  of  ladies  ninetene. 
In  roiall  habit,  a  full  easie  pace. 
And  after  hem  came  of  women  such  a  traoe. 
That  sens  that  God  Adam  had  made  of  yerthy 
The  third  part  of  mankinde,  or  the  forth, 
Ne  wende  I  nat  by  possibilite. 
Had  ever  in  this  wide  world  ybe. 
And  true  of  love,  these  women  were  eehon : 
Now,  whether  was  that  a  wonder  thing  or  noo. 
That  right  anon,  as  that  they  gonne  eapye 
This  floure,  which  that  I  clepe  the  dayaie. 
Full  sodainly  they  stinten  all  at  ones^ 
And  kneled  doune,  as  it  were  for  the  nooes. 
And  sonsen  with  o  voice, "  Heale  and  honoui 
To  trouth  of  womanhede,  and  to  this  floor. 
That  beareth  our  alderprise  in  figuring, 
Her  white  croune  beareth  the  witnessing." 
And  with  that  word,  a  compas  enviroun. 
They  sitten  hem  ful  softely  adoun  : 
First  sat  the  god  of  love^  and  sith  his  queno^ 
With  the  white  croun^  clad  all  in  greoe^ 
And  sithen  al  the  remnaunt  by  and  by. 
As  they  were  of  estate,  full  curtesly, 
Ne  nat  a  worde  was  spoken  in  the  place 
The  mountenance  of  a  furlong  way  of  spao 

I,  kneling  by  this  floure,  in  good  entent 
Abode  to  knowen  what  this  people  ment. 
As  still  as  any  stone,  till,  at  the  last. 
This  god  of  love,  on  me  his  eyen  cast. 
And  said,  "  Who  kneleth  there !"  and  I 
Unto  his  asking,  whan  that  I  it  herde. 
And  sayd,  "  Sir,  it  am  I,"  and  come  him  nere^ 
And  salued  him :  quod  he,  ^  What  doest  thou  hsra. 
So  nigh  mine  owne  floure,  so  boldly  t 
It  were  better  worthy  truely, 
A  worme  to  nighen  nere  my  floure  than  thoo.'' 

«  And  whv  sir,"  quod  I,  <"  and  it  like  you ! " 
**  For  thou,"  quod  he,  <*  art  therto  nothing  aUe^ 
It  is  my  relike,  digue  and  delitable. 
And  thou  my  fo,  and  all  my  folke  werriesl^ 
And  of  mine  old  servaunts  thou  missaiest, 
And  hindrest  hem  with  thy  translation. 
And  lettest  folke  from  hir  devocion. 
To  serve  me,  and  boldest  it  folic 
To  serve  Love,  thou  inayst  it  nat  deoie. 
For  in  plain  text,  withouten  nede  of  glose, 
Thou  hast  translated  the  Romaont  of  the  Rosi^ 
That  is  an  heresie  ayenst  my  law, 
And  makest  wise  folke  fro  me  withdraw  ; 
And  of  Creseide,  thou  hast  said  as  the  list. 
That  maketh  men  to  women  lesse  trist. 
That  ben  as  trewe  as  ever  was  any  stele  : 
Of  thine  answere  a^ise  thee  right  wele. 
For  though  thou  renied  hast  my  lay. 
As  other  wretches  have  done  many  a  Hmj^ 
Bv  seint  Yenus,  that  my  mother  ia. 
If  that  thou  live,  thou  shalt  repenten  tbi% 
So  cruelly,  that  it  shall  well  be  sene.** 

Tho  spake  this  lady,  clothed  all  in  greens^ 
And  raied,  ^  God,  right  of  your  enrtesie. 
Ye  mote  herken  if  he  can  replie 
Ayenst  all  this  that  ye  have  to  him  roeved; 
A  God  ne  shuldo  nat  be  thus  agreved. 
But  of  his  deite  he  shal  be  stable. 
And  there  gracious  and  merciabla  : 
And  if  ye  n'ere  a  God  tliat  knowen  all. 
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Than  might  it  be  as  I  voa  tellen  shall, 
This  man  to  you  may  falsely  ben  accused^ 
That  as  by  right  him  ought  ben  excused. 
For  in  your  court  is  many  a  losengeour. 
And  many  a  queinte  totoler  accusour, 
That  tabouren  in  your  eares  many  a  soun. 
Bight  after  hir  imaginatioun, 
To  hare  your  daliaunce,  and  for  enyie, 
These  ben  the  causes,  and  I  shall  nat  lie, 
Envie  is  lavender  of  the  court  alway. 
For  die  ne  parteth  neither  night  ne  d^, 
Out  (d  the  house  of  Ceesar,  thus  saith  Dant, 
Who  so  that  goeth  algate  she  wol  nat  want. 

<*  And  eke,  peraunter,  for  this  man  is  nice, 
He  might  done  it,  gessing  no  malice, 
But  for  he  useth  thinges  for  to  make, 
Him  recketh  nought  of  what  mater  he  take, 
Or  him  was  boden  make  thilke  twey, 
Of  some  persone,  and  durst  it  nat  withsey : 
Or  him  repenteth  utterly  of  this, 
He  ne  hath  nat  done  so  grevously  amis, 
To  trasislaten  that  old  clerkes  writen. 
As  though  that  he  of  malice  would  enditen, 
Diqpite  ot  Love,  and  had  himself  it  wrought : 
This  shold  a  rightwise  lord  have  in  his  thought, 
And  nat  be  like  tiraunts  of  Lombardie, 
That  ban  no  reward  but  at  tyrannie. 
For  he  that  king  or  lorde  is  naturell. 
Him  ouffht  nat  be  tirannt  ne  cruell. 
As  is  a  fermour,  to  done  the  harme  he  can, 
He  must  thinke  it  is  his  liege  man. 
And  is  his  tresour,  and  his  gold  in  cofer. 
This  is  the  sentence  of  the  phUosopher  : 
A  king,  to  kepe  his  lieses  in  justice, 
Withonten  doute  that  is  his  office, 
All  woU  he  kepe  his  lordes  in  hir  degree, 
As  it  is  right  and  skil,  that  they  bee 
Enhaansed  and  honoured,  and  most  dere. 
For  they  ben  halfe  goddes  in  this  world  here. 
Yet  mote  he  done  Iwth  right  to  poore  and  riche^ 
All  be  that  hir  estate  be  nat  both  yliche. 
And  have  of  poore  folke  compassion. 
For  lo,  the  gentill  kinde  of  the  lion, 
For  whan  a  flie  offendeth  him  or  biteth. 
He  with  his  taile  away  the  flie  smiteth, 
Al  esailpr,  for  of  his  gentrie 
Him  demeth  nat  to  wreke  him  on  a  flie, 
Aa  doeth  a  curre,  or  els  another  beest ; 
In  Doble  corsge  ought  ben  areest, 
And  waien  every  thing  by  equtte. 
And  ever  have  regard  unto  his  owne  degre  t 
For,  sir,  it  is  no  maistrie  for  a  lord 
To  dampne  a  man,  without  answere  of  word. 
And  for  a  lorde,  that  is  full  foule  to  use  ; 
And  it  so  be,  he  may  him  nat  excuse. 
But  asketh  merc^  with  a  dreadfull  herte. 
And  profereth  hun,  right  in  his  bare  sherte^ 
To  ben  right  at  your  owne  judsement, 
Than  ought  a  Grod  by  short  avisemen^ 
Consider  his  owne  honour,  and  his  trespace, 
For  sith  no  cause  of  death  lieth  in  this  case, 
You  ought  to  ben  the  lightlier  mereiable, 
Letteth  your  ire,  and  bethe  somewhat  tretable : 
The  man  hath  served  you  of  his  conninges. 
And  forthred  well  your  law  in  his  makingeSi 
All  be  it  that  he  can  nat  well  endite^ 
Yet  hath  he  made  leude  folke  delite 
To  serve  you,  in  preisins  of  your  name, 
Ho  made  the  boke,  that  night,  the  House  of  Fame, 
And  eke  the  Death  of  filauneke  the  Duchesse, 


And  the  Pariiament  of  Foules,  as  I  gesse, 
And  al  the  Love  of  Palamon  and  Aixsite 
Of  Thebes,  though  the  stone  is  knowen  lite. 
And  many  an  himpne,  for  your  holy  dales, 
That  highten  Balades,  Rondels,  Virelaies  ; 
And  for  to  speake  of  other  holinesse. 
He  hath  in  prose  translated  Boeoe, 
And  made  the  Life  also  of  Saint  Cecile : 
He  made  also,  gone  is  a  great  while, 
Origenes  upon  the  Maudelaine  : 
Him  ought  now  to  have  the  lesse  paine. 
He  hath  made  many  a  ley,  and  manv  a  thing. 

**  Now  as  ye  be  a  God,  and  eke  a  King, 
I  your  Aloeste,  whilom  quene  of  Trace, 
I  aske  you  this  man  right  of  your  grace. 
That  ye  him  never  hurt  in  al  his  live. 
And  he  shal  swearen  to  you,  and  that  blive. 
He  shal  never  more  agilten  in  this  wise. 
But  shal  maken  as  ye  woll  devise. 
Of  women  trewe  in  loving  al  hir  life, 
Where  so  ye  woll,  of  maiden  or  of  wife. 
And  forthren  you  as  much  as  he  misseido^ 
Or  in  the  Rose,  or  eles  in  Creseide." 

The  god  of  love  answerde  her  thus  anon, 
**  Madame,"  quod  he,  '*  it  is  so  long  agon. 
That  I  you  knew,  so  charitable  and  trewe, 
That  never  yet^  sens  the  world  was  newe. 
To  me  ne  found  I  better  none  than  ye. 
If  that  I  woll  save  my  degree : 
I  may  nor  woll  nat  wei*ne  your  request, 
Al  lieth  in  you,  doth  with  him  as  you  lest. 

^  I  al  foryeve  withouten  lenger  space. 
For  who  so  yeveth  a  yefte  or  doth  a  grace. 
Do  it  betime,  his  thanke  shall  be  the  more  ; 
And  demeth  ye  what  ye  shal  do  therfore! 

^  Go  thanke  now  my  lady  here,"  quod  he. 
I  rose^  and  doun  I  set  me  on  my  knee. 
And  said  thus :  **  Madame,  the  God  above 
Foryelde  you  that  the  god  of  love 
Have  maked  me  his  wrath  to  foryeve^ 
And  grace  so  longe  for  to  live. 
That  I  may  know  sothely  what  ye  be. 
That  have  mo  holpen,  and  put  in  this  degre  : 
But  trewly  I  wende^  as  in  this  caas 
Nought  have  a  gilte,  ne  done  to  love  trespass 
For  why !  a  trewe  man  withouten  drede 
Hath  nat  to  parten  with  a  theves  dede. 

^  Ne  a  trewe  lover  ought  me  nat  to  blame, 
Though  that  I  speke  a  ftJse  lover  some  shame  : 
They  ought  rather  with  me  for  to  hold, 
For  that  I  of  Creseide  wrote  or  told. 
Or  of  the  Rose,  what  so  mine  author  ment, 
Algate,  God  wotte,  it  was  mine  entent 
To  forthren  trouth  in  love,  and  it  cherice. 
And  to  ben  ware  fro  falsenesse  and  fro  vice, 
By  which  ensample,  this  was  my  mening." 

And  she  answerde,  **  Let  be  thine  arguing, 
For  love  ne  wol  not  counterpleted  be. 
In  right  ne  wrong,  and  lerne  that  of  me : 
Thou  hast  thy  grace,  and  hold  the  right  thereto  : 
Now  woll  I  saine  what  penance  thou  shalt  do 
For  thy  trespace,  understand  it  here  : 
Thou  shalt  while  that  thou  livest,  yere  by  yere^ 
The  most  partie  of  thy  time  spende. 
In  making  of  a  glorious  legende. 
Of  good  women,  maidenes  and  wives. 
That  weren  trewe  in  loving  all  hir  lives, 
And  tell  of  false  men  that  hem  betraieu. 
That  al  hir  life  ne  do  nat  but  assaien 
How  many  women  they  may  done  a  shaniA^ 
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For  in  yoar  world  that  is  now  hold  a  game : 

And  though  thee  like  nat  a  lover  be, 

Speke  welof  love,  this  penance  yeve  I  thee^ 

And  to  the  god  of  love  I  shal  so  pray, 

That  he  shaJ  charge  his  servaunts  by  any  way, 

To  forthren  thee,  and  wel  thy  labour  quite, 

Go  now  thy  waie,  this  penaunce  is  but  lite  : 

And  whan  this  boke  is  made,  yeve  it  the  qnene 

On  my  behalfe,  at  Eltham,  or  at  Sbene.** 

The  god  of  love  gan  smile,  and  than  he  said : 

*<  West  thou,"  quod  he,  <<  where  this  be  wife  ormaid. 

Or  queene,  or  countesae,  or  of  what  degree^ 

That  hath  so  littell  penaunce  yeven  thee, 

That  hast  deserved  sore  for  to  smar^ 

Bat  pite  renneth  sone  in  gentle  herte  : 

That  maist  thou  sene,  she  kitheth  what  she  is." 

And  I  answerde,  ^  Naie,  sir,  so  have  I  blia, 

No  more,  but  that  I  see  well  she  is  good." 

"  That  is  a  trewe  tale,  by  mine  hood," 
Quod  Love, "  and  thou  knowest  wel,  parde, 
If  it  be  so  that  thou  aviso  the : 
Hast  thou  nat  in  a  booke  in  thy  eheste, 
The  great  goodnesse  of  the  queue  Aloeete, 
That  turned  was  into  a  dayesie^ 
She  that  for  her  husband  chese  to  die. 
And  eke  to  gone  to  Hell,  rather  than  he, 
And  Hercules  rescued  her,  parde. 
And  brought  her  out  of  Hel  acaine  to  blis !" 

And  I  answerde  againe,  and  said  ^  Yes, 
Now  know  I  her,  and  is  this  good  Alceste, 
The  dayesie,  and  mine  owne  hertes  reste  t 
Now  fele  I  well  the  goodnesse  of  this  wife. 
That  both  after  her  death,  and  in  her  life, 
Her  great  bonnte  doubleth  her  renoun, 
Wel  hath  she  quit  me  mine  affectioun. 
That  I  have  to  her  floure  the  dayesie. 
No  wonder  is  though  Jove  her  stellifie. 
As  telleth  Agaton,  for  her  great  goodnesse. 
Her  white  oorowne  beareth  of  it  witnesse  : 
For  all  so  many  vertues  had  she. 
As  smal  florounes  in  her  oorowne  be. 
In  remembraunoe  of  her,  and  in  honour, 
Cibylla  made  the  dayesie  and  the  floure, 
Ycrowned  al  with  white,  as  men  may  se, 
And  tdan  yave  to  her  a  oorowne  reed,  parde, 
In  Btede  of  rubies  set  among  the  white  : " 
Therewith  this  quene  woxe  red  for  sliame  alite, 
Whan  she  was  praysed  bo  in  her  presence. 
Than  said  Love,  **  A  full  great  negligence 
Was  it  to  thee,  that  ilke  time  thou  made, 
'•Hide  Abeolon  thy  treflses,'  in  balade. 
That  thou  forget  in  thy  songe  to  sette, 
Sith  that  thou  art  so  greatly  in  her  dette, 
And  west  well  that  kalender  is  she 
To  any  woman,  that  well  lover  be  ; 
For  she  taught  all  the  craft  of  trewe  loving, 
And  namely  of  wifehode  the  living, 
And  all  the  bondes  that  she  ought  keepe ; 
Thy  litel  witte  was  thilke  time  asleepe  : 
But  now  I  charge  thee  upon  thy  life. 
That  m  thy  legende  thou  make  of  this  wife, 
Whan  thou  hast  other  smale  ymade  before  ; 
And  fare  now  well,  I  charge  thee  no  more, 
But  er  I  go,  thus  much  I  will  the  tell, 
Ne  shal  no  trewe  lover  come  in  Hell. 

^  These  other  ladies  sitting  here  a  rowe, 
Ben  In  thy  balade,  if  thou  const  hem  know. 
And  in  thy  bokes  al  thou  shalt  hem  find. 
Have  hem  now  in  thy  legende  al  in  mind, 
I  meane  of  hem  that  ben  in  thy  knowing, 


For  here  ben  twenty  thousand  mo  sitting 
Than  thou  knowest,  good  women  all. 
And  trewe  of  love^  for  ought  that  may  befall : 
Make  the  metres  of  hem  as  thee  lest, 
I  mote  gone  home^  the  Sunne  draweth  west. 
To  Paradis,  with  all  this  oompanie. 
And  serve  alway  the  fresh  dayesie. 
At  Cleopatras  I  well  that  thou  begin. 
And  so  forth,  and  my  love  so  shalt  thou  win ; 
For  let  see  now,  what  man,  that  lover  be^ 
Wol  done  so  strong  a  paine  for  love  as  she* 
I  wote  well  that  thou  maist  nat  all  it  rimoy 
That  suche  lovers  did  in  hir  time  : 
It  were  too  long  to  reden  and  to  here, 
SttfBseth  me  thou  make  in  this  manere, 
That  thou  reherce  of  al  her  life  the  great. 
After  these  old  authours  listen  for  to  treaty 
For  who  so  shall  so  many  a  story  tell, 
Sey  shortely  or  he  shall  too  longe  dwell : " 
And  with  that  worde  my  bookes  gan  I  take^ 
And  right  thus  on  my  legende  gan  I  make. 


THUS  BMDKTB  THS  PnOlOOOai 


THE  LEGENDE  OF  CLEOPATRAS, 
Qttiete  of  Sgypt. 


Arib  the  death  of  Ptholome  the  king. 

That  all  Egypt  had  in  his  governing. 

Reigned  his  queene  Cleopataraa, 

Till  on  a  time  bifel  there  such  a  oaas, 

That  out  of  Rome  was  sent  a  senatour. 

For  to  conqueren  realmes  and  honour. 

Unto  the  toune  of  Rome,  as  was  uaaunei^ 

To  have  the  world  at  her  obeisaunce. 

And  soth  to  say,  Antonius  was  his  name^ 

So  fil  it,  as  fortune  him  ought  a  shame^, 

Whan  he  was  fiUlen  in  proeperite. 

Rebel  unto  the  toune  of  Rome  is  he. 

And  over  al  this,  the  suster  of  Cesara 

He  left  her  falsely,  er  that  she  was  ware^ 

And  would  algatee  han  another  wife. 

For  which  he  toke  with  Rome  and  Cesar  strifes 

Nathelease,  forsoth,  this  ilke  senatouTy 
Was  a  full  worthy  gentill  werriour. 
And  of  his  deth  it  was  ful  great  damage, 
But  Love  had  brought  this  man  in  such  a  rage 
And  him  so  narow  bonnden  in  his  laasi. 
And  all  for  the  love  of  Cleopatras, 
That  al  the  world  he  set  at  no  value. 
Him  thought  there  was  nothing  to  him  so  doe^ 
As  Cleopatras  for  to  love  and  serve ; 
Him  thought  that  in  arroes  for  to  sterve 
In  the  defence  of  her,  and  of  her  rishi. 

Thb  noble  quene,  eke  loved  so  this  knigfat. 
Through  his  desert,  and  for  his  chevahrie^ 
As  certainly,  but  if  that  bokes  lie. 
He  was  of  person,  and  of  gentjlnwoe. 
And  of  discretion,  and  of  nardineaM, 
WorUiy  to  any  wight  that  liven  may. 
And  she  was  £aire,  as  is  the  rose  in  Maj ; 
And,  for  to  maken  shorte  is  the  beet. 
She  woxe  his  wife,  and  had  htm  as  her  ksl» 

The  wedding  and  the  feast  to  devise. 
To  me  that  have  ytake  such  emprise^ 
And  80  many  a  storie  for  to  make. 
It  were  to  longe,  lest  that  I  should  slake 
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Of  thing  that  beureth  more  effect  and  charge. 
For  men  may  overlade  a  ahip  or  barge^ 
And  forthy,  to  effect  than  woU  I  akippe, 
And  al  the  remnaont  I  woU  let  it  slippe. 
Octavian,  that  wood  was  of  thia  d^e, 
6hope  him  an  hooste  on  Antony  to  lede^ 
Al  utterly  for  hia  destruction, 
With  stoute  Romainee^  cruell  as  lion  ; 
To  ship  they  went,  and  thus  I  let  hem  saile. 

Antonius  was  ware,  and  woU  nat  faile 
To  meten  with  these  Romaines,  if  he  may, 
Toke  eke  his  rede,  and  both  upon  a  day, 
His  wife  and  he,  and  all  his  host  forth  went 
To  ahip  anone,  no  longer  they  ne  stent. 
And  in  the  see  it  happed  hem  to  mete  ; 
Up  goeth  the  trumpe,and  for  to  ahoute  and  shete. 
And  painen  hem  to  set  on  with  the  Sunne, 
With  grisly  sown  out  goeth  the  great  gunne. 
And  hertely  they  hurtlen  in  all  at  ones, 
And  fro  the  top  doune  eometh  the  great  stones, 
In  goeUi  the  grapenel  so  full  of  crokes, 
Amons  the  ropes  ran  the  shoring  hokee^ 
In  with  the  polaxe  preaseth  he  and  he. 
Behind  the  maste  beginneth  he  to  flee, 
And  ont  aeaine,  and  driveth  him  over  horde. 
He  stackem  him  upon  his  speares  orde, 
He  rent  the  saile  with  hookes  like  a  sith. 
He  bringeth  the  cup,  and  biddeth  hem  be  blith, 
He  pooreth  peesen  upon  the  hatches  slider, 
With  pottes  full  of  lime,  they  gone  togider, 
And  thus  the  longe  day  in  fight  they  spend. 
Till  at  the  last,  as  every  thing  hath  end, 
Antony  is  shent,  and  put  him  to  the  flight, 
And  all  his  folke  to  go,  that  best  go  might, 
Fleeth  eke  the  queue,  with  all  her  purple  saile. 
For  strokes  which  that  went  as  thicke  as  haile. 
No  wonder  was,  she  might  it  nat  endure : 
And  whan  that  Antony  saw  that  aventure, 
"  Alas,"  quod  he,  *^  the  day  that  I  was  borne. 
My  worship  in  this  day  thus  have  I  lome," 
And  for  dispaire  out  of  his  wit  he  start, 
And  rofe  himselfe,  anon,  throughout  the  herte. 
Ere  that  he  farther  went  out  of  the  place  : 
His  wife,  that  could  of  Cesar  have  no  grace. 
To  Egtpt  is  fled,  for  drede  and  for  distresse. 
Bat  herkeneth  ye  that  speken  of  kindnesse. 

Ye  men  that  finlsely  swearen  many  an  oth. 
That  ye  woU  die  if  that  your  love  be  wroth, 
Here  may  ye  scene  of  women  such  a  trouth. 
This  woful  Cleopatra  had  made  such  routh, 
That  there  n'is  tonge  none  that  may  it  tell. 
But  on  the  morow  she  woU  no  leneer  dwell, 
Bat  made  her  subtill  werkmen  ouSie  a  shrine 
Of  all  the  rubies  and  the  stones  fine 
In  all  Egipt  that  she  coulde  eepie. 
And  put  full  the  shrine  of  spicerie, 
And  let  the  corse  enbaume,  and  forth  she  fette 
This  dead  corse,  and  in  the  shrine  it  shette, 
And  next  the  shrine  a  pit  than  doth  she  grave. 
And  all  the  serpentes  that  she  might  have. 
She  put  hem  in  that  grave,  and  thus  she  eeid  : 
<*  Now  love,  to  whom  my  sorowfull  herte  obeid. 
So  ferforthly,  that  fro  that  blisfuU  hour 
That  I  you  swore  to  ben  all  freely  your, 
1  roeane  you,  Antonius  my  knight. 
That  never  waking  in  the  day  or  night, 
Ye  n'ere  out  of  mme  hertes  remembraunee, 
For  wele  or  wo,  for  carole,  or  for  daunce. 
And  in  my  selfe  this  covenaunt  made  I  tho. 
That  right  such  as  ye  felten  wele  or  wo. 


As  ferforth  as  it  in  my  power  lay, 
Unreprovable  unto  my  wifehood  aye. 
The  same  would  I  felen,  life  or  death. 
And  thiike  covenaunt  while  me  lasteth  breath 
I  well  fulfill,  and  that  shall  well  be  scene, 
Was  never  unto  her  love  a  truer  queene  : " 
And  with  that  word,  naked,  with  full  good  herte, 
Among  the  serpents  in  the  pit  she  start, 
And  there  she  chese  to  have  her  burying. 
Anone  the  neders  gonne  her  for  to  sting, 
And  she  her  death  receiveth  with  good  cheze. 
For  love  of  Antonv  that  was  her  so  dere. 
And  this  is  storiall,  sooth  it  is  no  fable : 
Now  ere  I  find  a  man  thus  true  and  stable. 
And  woU  for  love  his  death  so  freely  take, 
I  pray  Grod  let  our  hedes  never  ake. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  TISBE  OF  BABILON. 


At  Babiloine  whylorae  fill  it  thus, 

The  whiche  toun  the  queen  Simiramus 

Let  dichen  al  about,  and  walles  make 

Full  hie,  of  harde  tiles  well  ybake  : 

There  were  dwelling  in  this  noble  toun, 

Two  lordes,  which  Uiat  were  of  great  renoun, 

And  woneden  so  nigh  upon  a  grene. 

That  there  nas  but  a  stone  wal  hem  between. 

As  oft  in  great  tonnes  is  the  wonne : 

And  sothe  to  saine,  that  one  man  had  a  sonne^ 

Of  all  that  loud  one  of  the  lustiest. 

That  other  had  a  doughter,  the  fairest 

That  estward  in  the  world  was  tho  dwelling  ; 

The  name  of  everiche  gan  to  other  spring, 

By  women  that  were  neighbours  aboute, 

For  in  that  countre  yet  withouten  doute, 

Maidenes  ben  ykept  for  jelousie 

Ful  straite,  lest  they  didden  some  folic. 

This  yonge  man  was  cleped  Piramus, 
Thisbe  bight  the  maide,  (Naso  saith  thus) 
And  thus  by  report  was  hir  name  yshove. 
That  as  they  woxe  in  age,  so  woxe  hir  love : 
And  certaine,  as  by  reason  of  hir  age, 
Ther  might  have  ben  betwixt  hem  mariage. 
But  that  hir  fathers  n'olde  it  nat  assent. 
And  bothe  in  love  ylike  sore  they  brent. 
That  none  of  all  hir  friendes  might  it  lette^ 
But  prively  sometime  yet  they  mette 
By  sleight,  and  spaken  some  of  hir  desire. 
As  wrie  the  glede  and  hotter  is  the  fire, 
Forbid  a  love,  and  it  is  ten  times  so  wode. 

This  wal,  which  that  betwixt  hem  both  stode. 
Was  cloven  atwo,  right  fro  the  top  adpun. 
Of  old  time,  of  his  foundatioun. 
But  yet  this  dift  was  so  narrow  and  lite 
It  was  nat  scene,  dere  inough  a  mite. 
But  what  is  that,  that  love  cannot  espie  I 
Ye  lovers  two,  if  that  1  shall  not  lie, 
Ye  founden  first  this  little  narrow  clift. 
And  with  a  sound,  as  soft  as  any  shrift. 
They  let  hir  wordes  through  the  clifte  pace. 
And  tolden,  while  that  they  stoden  in  the  place, 
All  hir  complaint  of  love,  and  all  hir  wo. 
At  every  time  whan  they  durst  so. 

On  that  one  side  of  the  wall  stood  he. 
And  on  that  other  side  stood  Tisbe, 
The  sweet  soune  of  other  to  receive. 
And  thus  hir  wardeins  would  they  disoeive. 
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And  every  daie  this  wall  they  would  threte, 
And  wish  to  God  that  it  were  doun  ybete, 
Thus  wold  they  sain,  **  Alas,  thou  wicked  wall^ 
Through  thine  enrie  thou  us  lettest  all. 
Why  ntlt  thou  cleavei  or  fiUlen  all  atwo^ 
Or  at  the  least,  but  thou  wouldest  so, 
Yet  wouldest  thou  but  ones  let  us  rnete^ 
Or  ones  that  we  might  kistien  swete, 
Than  were  we  cured  of  our  cares  cold. 
But  nathelesse^  vet  be  we  to  thee  hold, 
In  as  much  as  thou  suffrest  for  to  gone. 
Our  words  through  thy  lime  and  eke  thy  stone, 
Yet  ought  we  with  thee  ben  well  apaid.^ 

And  whan  these  idle  wordes  weren  said. 
The  cold  wall  they  woulden  kisse  of  stone. 
And  take  hir  leave,  and  forth  they  wolden  gone^ 
And  this  was  gladly  in  the  eventide. 
Or  wonder  erly,  least  men  it  espide. 
And  long  time  they  wrought  in  this  manere, 
Till  on  a  day,  whan  Phebus  gan  to  dere, 
Aurora  with  the  stremes  of  her  hete, 
Had  dried  up  the  dew  of  herbes  wete. 
Unto  this  clift,  as  it  was  wont  to  be. 
Come  Piramns,  and  after  come  Tisbe, 
And  plighten  trouthe  fully  in  hir  fsy. 
That  ilke  same  night  to  steale  away. 
And  to  beguile  hir  wardeins  everychone. 
And  forth  out  of  the  citie  for  to  gone. 
And  for  the  fieldee  ben  so  brode  and  wide. 
For  to  mete  in  o  place  at  o  tide. 
They  set  markes,  hir  meetings  should  be 
There  king  Ninus  was  graven,  under  a  tree. 
For  old  paynims,  that  idoUes  heriedy 
Useden  tho  in  fields  to  ben  buried. 
And  fast  by  his  grave  was  a  well. 
And  shortely  of  this  tale  for  to  tell. 
This  covenaunt  was  affirmed  wonder  fast. 
And  long  hem  thought  that  the  Sunne  last^ 
That  it  nere  gone  under  the  see  adoun. 

ThiB  Tisbe  hath  so  great  affectioun. 
And  so  great  liking  Piramua  to  see. 
That  whan  she  saw  her  time  might  be. 
At  night  she  stale  away  full  prively, 
With  her  face  i wimpled  subtelly. 
For  all  her  friends  (for  to  save  her  trouth) 
She  hath  forsake  alas,  and  that  is  routh. 
That  ever  woman  woulde  be  so  trew. 
To  trusten  man,  but  ate  the  bet  him  knew : 
And  to  the  tree  she  goeth  a  full  good  pace, 
For  love  made  her  so  hardy  in  this  case. 
And  by  the  well  adoun  she  gan  her  dresse, 
Alas,  than  oommeth  a  wild  lionesse 
Out  of  the  wood,  withouten  more  arrest, 
With  bloody  mouth,  strangling  of  a  beast, 
To  drinken  of  the  well  there  as  she  eat. 
And  whan  that  Tisbe  had  espied  that, 
She  rist  her  up  with  a  full  drery  herte. 
And  in  a  cave,  with  dreadfull  foot  she  start. 
For  by  the  Moone  she  saw  it  well  withalL 
And  as  she  ran,  her  wimple  let  she  fall, 
And  toke  none  hede,  so  sore  she  was  awhaped. 
And  eke  so  glad  that  she  was  escaped. 
And  that  she  sat,  and  lurketh  wonder  still : 
Whan  that  this  lionesse  hath  dronke  her  fill. 
About  the  well  gan  she  for  to  wind, 
And  riffht  anon  the  wimple  gan  she  find, 
And  with  her  bloody  mouth  it  all  to  rent. 
Whan  this  was  done,  no  lenger  she  ne  stent, 
But  to  vhe  wood  her  way  than  hath  she  nome. 

And,  at  the  last,  this  Piramus  is  oome^ 


But  all  too  long,  alas,  ut  home  was  bee, 
The  Moone  shone,  men  might  well  ysee. 
And  in  his  way,  as  that  he  come  full  fast. 
His  even  to  the  ground  adoun  he  cast. 
And  m  the  sonde,  as  he  beheld  adoun. 
He  saw  the  steppes  brode  of  a  lioun. 
And  in  his  herte  he  suddainly  agrose. 
And  pale  he  wext,  therwith  his  herte  i 
And  nere  he  came,  and  found  the  wimple  tome, 
<*  AlfM,"  quod  he,  **  the  dav  that  I  was  borne  I 
This  o  night  well  both  us  lovers  slee  ; 
How  should  I  asken  mercy  of  Tisbee, 
Whan  I  am  he  that  have  you  slaine !  aj»  t 
My  bidding  hath  you  slaine  in  this  caaa. 
Alas,  to  bidde  a  woman  gone  by  night 
In  nlace  thereas  perill  fallen  migh^ 
Ana  I  so  slow,  alas,  I  ne  had  be 
Here  in  this  place  a  furlong  way  ere  ye  1 
Now,  what  lion  that  is  in  this  forrest. 
My  body  mote  he  rente,  or  what  beast 
That  wild  is,  gnawen  mote  he  mine  herte."* 
And  with  that  word  he  to  the  wimple  start^ 
And  kist  it  oft,  and  wept  on  it  full  sure. 
And  said,  ^  Wimple,  alas,  there  n'is  no  more. 
But  thou  shalt  feele  as  well  the  blood  of  me. 
As  thou  hast  felt  the  bleeding  of  Tisbe  :" 
And  with  that  word  he  smote  him  to  the  herte, 
The  blood  out  of  the  wound  as  broad  start. 
As  water,  whan  the  conduit  broken  is. 

Now  Tisbe,  which  that  wist  nat  this. 
But  sitting  in  her  drede,  she  thought  thiis^ 
<<  If  it  so  M  out  that  my  Piramus 
Be  oomen  hither,  and  may  me  nat  yfind. 
He  may  me  holden  false,  and  eke  unkind :" 
And  out  she  commeth,  and  after  him  gan  e8piel^ 
Both  with  her  herte  and  with  her  eien. 
And  thought,  ^  I  well  him  tellen  of  my  dredc^ 
Both  of  the  lionesse  and  of  my  dede." 
And,  at  the  last,  her  love  than  hath  she  found. 
Beating  with  his  heeles  on  the  ground. 
All  bloody,  and  therewithal!  abacke  she  start. 
And  like  the  wawea,  quappe  gan  her  herte. 
And  pale  as  boxe  she  woxe,  and  in  a  throw 
Avised  her,  and  gan  him  well  to  know. 
That  it  was  Piramus  her  herte  dere. 

Who  could  write  whiche  a  deadly  ehere 
Hath  Tisbe  now,  and  how  her  haire  she  rent. 
And  how  she  gan  her  selfe  to  tunnent. 
And  how  she  lieth  and  swouneth  on  the  gnmod. 
And  how  she  wept  of  teares  full  his  wound. 
How  medleth  she  his  blood  with  her  complaiiit, 
How  with  her  blood  her  selven  gan  she  paint. 
How  dippeth  she  the  red  corse,  alas  1 
How  doth  this  wofull  Tisbe  in  this  caaa ! 
How  kisseth  she  his  frosty  mouth  so  eold  ! 
«  Who  hath  don  this  t  and  who  hath  ben  so  bold 
To  sleen  my  lefe  1  o  speake  Piramus, 
I  am  thy  Tisbe,  that  thee  calleth  thus," 
And  therwithall  she  lifteth  up  his  head. 

This  wofull  man  that  was  nat  folly  dead. 
Whan  that  he  herd  the  name  of  Tisbe  crien. 
On  her  he  cast  his  heavy  deadly  eyen. 
And  doun  againe,  and  yeeldeth  up  the  ghost. 

Tisbe  rist  up,  without  noise  or  host. 
And  saw  her  wimple  and  his  empty  sheath, 
And  eke  his  swcrd,  that  him  hath  done  to  death. 
Than  spake  she  thus,  **  My  woful  hand,'  quod  shi^ 
*<  Is  strong  ynoogh  in  such  a  werke  to  me, 
For  love  shall  yeve  me  strength  and  bardinene^ 
To  make  my  wound  Urge  ynongh  I  geese, 
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I  woU  thee  followen  dead,  and  I  woU  be 
Felaw,  and  cause  eke  of  tiiy  death,"  quod  she, 
«  And  though  that  nothing  save  the  death  only, 
Might  thee  fro  me  depart,  trewly 
Thou  shalt  no  more  departe  now  fro  me 
Than  fro  the  death,  for  I  woll  go  with  thee. 

^  And  now  ye  wretched  jelous  fathers  our^ 
We  that  weren  wfaylome  children  your, 
We  praien  you,  withouten  more  envie, 
That  in  o  grave  we  moten  lie, 
Sens  love  hath  brought  us  to  this  pitous  end ; 
And  right  wise  God,  to  every  lover  send, 
That  loveth  trewly,  more  proeperite 
Than  ever  had  Piramus  and  Tisbe, 
And  let  no  gentill  woman  her  assure 
To  putten  her  in  such  an  aventure, 
But  Grod  forbid  but  that  a  woman  can 
Ben  as  true  and  loving  as  a  man, 
<nd,  for  my  part,  I  shall  anon  it  kithe  :" 
And  with  that  word,  his  swerde  she  tooke  swithe, 
That  warme  was  of  her  loves  blood,  and  bote, 
And  to  the  herte  she  her  selven  smote. 

Aind  thus  are  Tisbe  and  Piramus  ago  ; 
Of  true  men  I  find  but  few  mo 
In  all  my  bookes,  save  this  Piramus, 
And  therefore  have  I  spoken  of  him  thus ; 
For  it  is  deintie  to  us  men  to  find 
A  man  that  can  in  love  be  true  and  kind. 

Here  may  ye  scene,  what  lover  so  he  be, 
A  woman  daro  and  can  as  well  as  he. 


THE  LEGEND  OP  DIDO, 

Qsniu  of  Gcrtofic 


Gixnnr  and  honour,  Virgile  Mantuan, 

Be  to  thy  name,  and  I  shall  as  I  can 

Follow  thy  lanteme,  as  thou  goest  befome. 

How  Eneas  to  Dido  was  forswome. 

In  thine  Eneide,  and  Naao  woll  I  take 

The  tenour  and  the  great  efifects  make. 

Whan  Troy  brought  was  to  destruction 

By  Grekes  sleight,  and  namely  bv  Sinon, 

Paining  the  horse  offred  unto  Mmerve, 

Through  which  that  many  a  Trojan  must  sterve. 

And  Hector  had  after  his  death  apered. 

And  fire  so  wood  it  might  nat  ben  stored. 

In  all  Che  noble  toure  of  Ilion. 

That  of  the  citie  was  the  cheefe  dungeon, 

And  all  the  country  was  so  low  ybrought, 

And  Priamus  the  king  fordone  and  nought. 

And  Eneas  was  charged  by  Venus 

To  flien  away,  he  tooke  Ascanius 

That  was  his  son,  in  his  right  hand  and  fled, 

And  on. his  backe  he  bare  and  with  him  led 

His  old  iather,  deped  Anchises, 

And  by  the  way  his  wife  Creusa  he  lees. 

And  mokell  sorrow  had  he  in  his  mind, 

Ere  that  he  conlde  his  fellawship  find  : 

But,  at  the  last,  whan  he  had  hem  found. 

He  made  hem  redy  in  a  certaine  stound, 

And  to  the  8<»a  full  fast  he  ean  liim  hie. 

And  saileth  forth  with  all  his  eompaufo 

Towards  Itaile,  as  would  destinee  : 

But  of  his  aventnres  in  the  see, 

N'is  nat  to  purpose  for  to  speke  of  here, 

For  it  aooordetli  nat  to  my  matere, 


But,  as  I  said,  of  him  and  of  Dido 
Shall  be  my  tale,  till  that  I  have  do. 

So  long  he  sailed  in  the  salt  see, 
Till  in  Libie  unneth  arrived  he, 
So  was  he  with  the  tempest  all  to  shake, 
And  whan  that  he  the  haven  had  ytake, 
He  had  a  knight  was  called  Achatees, 
And  him  of  all  his  fellowship  he  chees. 
To  gone  with  him  the  country  for  t'espie. 
He  tooke  with  him  no  more  compauie, 
But  forth  they  gon,  and  left  his  ships  ride, 
His  feere  and  he,  withouten  any  guide. 

So  long  he  walkeih  in  this  wildemesso. 
Till  at  the  last  he  met  an  hunteresse, 
A  bow  in  bond,  and  arrowes  had  she. 
Her  clothes  cutted  were  unto  the  knee, 
But  she  was  yet  the  fairest  creature 
That  ever  was  yformed  by  nature. 
And  Eneas  and  Achates  she  gret. 
And  thus  she  to  hem  spake,  whan  she  hem  met 
**  Saw  ye,"  quod  she,  ^  as  ye  ban  walked  wide, 
Any  of  my  sustren  walke  you  beside. 
With  any  wild  bore  or  other  beast. 
That  they  have  hunted  into  this  forrest, 
Ytucked  up  with  arrowes  in  her  caas  f ' 
**  Nay,  sothly,  lady,"  quod  this  Eneas, 
**  But  by  thy  beautie,  as  it  thinketh  me, 
Thou  mightest  never  yearUily  woman  be, 
But  Phebus  suster  art  thou,  as  I  gesse. 
And  if  so  be  that  thou  be  a  goddesse. 
Have  mercy  on  our  labour  and  our  wo.** 

^  I  n'am  no  goddesse  soothly,"  quod  she  tho. 
For  maidens  walken  in  this  country  here. 
With  arrows  and  with  bow,  in  this  manere : 
This  is  the  realme  of  Libie  there  ye  been. 
Of  which  that  Dido  lady  is  and  queen," 
And  shortly  told  all  the  occasion 
Why  Dido  came  into  that  region. 
Of  which  as  now  me  listeth  nat  to  rime. 
It  nedeth  nat,  it  nere  but  losse  of  time. 
For  this  is  all  and  some,  it  was  Venus, 
His  owne  mother,  that  spake  with  him  thus, 
And  to  Cartage  she  bade  he  should  him  dight, 
And  vanished  anon  out  of  his  sight. 
I  could  follow  word  for  word  Vergile, 
Bat  it  would  lasten  all  to  longe  while. 

This  noble  queen  that  cleped  was  Dido, 
That  whylom  was  the  wife  of  Sicheo, 
That  fairer  was  than  the  bright  Sunne, 
This  noble  toun  of  Carthage  hath  begun  ne. 
In  which  she  reigneth  in  so  great  honour. 
That  she  was  hold  of  all  queues  flour. 
Of  gentillesse,  of  freedome,  and  of  beaute. 
That  well  was  him  that  might  her  ones  se, 
Of  kings  and  lordes  so  desired, 
That  i3]  the  world  her  beautie  had  >'fired. 
She  stood  so  well  in  every  wights  grace. 

Whan  Eneas  was  come  unto  the  place, 
Unto  the  maister  temple  of  all  the  toun. 
There  Dido  was  in  her  devotioun. 
Full  privcly  his  way  than  hath  he  nomo  . 
Whan  he  was  in  the  large  temple  come^ 
I  cannot  saine  if  that  it  be  possible, 
But  Venus  had  him  maked  invisible, 
Thus  sayth  the  booke,  withouteu  any  Ices. 

And  whan  this  Eneas  and  Achates 
Hadden  in  this  temple  ben  over  ail, 
Than  found  they  depainted  on  a  wall, 
How  Troy  and  all  the  land  destmved  was, 
^  Alas,  that  I  was  borne  I"  quod  Eneas, 
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**  Through  the  world  our  shame  U  kid  so  wide, 

Now  it  is  painted  upon  every  side  : 

We  that  weren  in  prosperite, 

Ben  now  disclaundred,  and  in  such  degrOy 

No  longer  for  to  liven  I  ne  kepe ;" 

And  with  that  word  he  hrast  out  for  to  wene. 

So  tenderly  that  routh  it  was  to  seene. 

This  fresh  lady,  of  the  citie  queen. 
Stood  in  the  temple,  in  her  estate  roiall,* 
So  riehely,  and  eke  so  faire  withall. 
So  yong,  so  lustie,  with  her  eyen  glade. 
That  if  that  God  that  Heaven  and  yearth  made, 
Would  have  a  love,  for  beauty  and  goodnesse, 
And  womanhede,  trouth,  and  semelinesse, 
Whom  should  he  loven  but  this  lady  swete  t 
There  n'is  no  woman  to  him  halfe  so  mete  : 
Fortune,  that  hath  the  world  in  govemaunce. 
Hath  sodainly  brought  in  so  new  a  chaunce. 
That  never  was  there  yet  so  fremed  a  caas. 
For  all  the  company  of  Eneas, 
Which  that  we  wend  have  lome  in  the  see, 
Arrived  is  nought  ferre  fro  that  citee, 
For  which  the  greatest  of  his  lords,  some. 
By  aventnre  ben  to  the  citie  come 
Unto  that  same  temple  for  to  seke 
The  queene,  and  of  hir  socour  her  beseke. 
Such  renome  was  ther  sprung  of  her  goodnes. 

And  whan  they  had  tolde  all  hir  distrease. 
And  all  hir  tempest  and  all  hir  hard  caas, 
Unto  the  queene  appeared  Eneas, 
And  openly  beknew  that  it  was  he  ; 
Who  had  joy  than,  but  his  meine. 
That  hadden  found  hir  lord,  hir  govemour  t 
The  queue  saw  they  did  him  such  honour, 
And  had  heard  of  Eneas,  ere  tho. 
And  in  her  herte  had  routh  and  wo. 
That  ever  such  a  noble  man  as  he 
Shall  ben  disherited  in  such  degre, 
And  saw  the  man,  that  he  was  like  a  knight^ 
And  suffisaunt  of  person  and  of  might, 
And  like  to  ben  a  very  gentilman, 
And  well  his  wordes  he  besette  can. 
And  had  a  noble  visage  for  the  nones. 
And  formed  well  of  brawne  and  of  bones, 
And  after  Venus  had  such  fairenesse 
That  no  man  might  be  halfe  so  faire  I  geese. 
And  well  a  lord  him  seroed  for  to  be, 
And  for  he  was  a  straunger,  somewhat  she 
Liked  him  the  bet,  as  God  do  boote. 
To  some  folke  often  new  thing  is  soote  ; 
Anon  her  herte  hath  pitee  of  his  wo. 
And  with  pitie  love  came  also, 
And  thus  for  pitie  and  for  gentilnesse. 
Refreshed  must  he  ben  of  hu  distresse. 
She  said,  certes,  that  she  sorrv  was, 
That  he  hath  had  such  perill  and  such  caa% 
And  in  her  friendly  speech,  in  this  manere 
She  to  him  spake,  and  sayd  as  ve  may  here. 

^  Be  ye  nat  Venus  sonne  and  Anchises  t 
In  good  faith,  all  the  worship  and  encrees 
That  I  may  goodly  done  you,  ye  shall  have. 
Your  shippes  and  your  m^e  shall  I  save  f^ 
And  many  a  gentle  word  she  spake  him  to. 
And  commaunded  her  messengers  to  go 
The  same  day,  withouten  any  &ule, 
His  shippes  for  to  seeke  and  hem  vitaile ; 
Full  many  a  beast  she  to  the  ships  sent. 
And  with  tho  wine  she  gan  hem  to  present, 
And  to  her  roiall  paleis  she  her  sped. 
And  Eneas  she  alway  with  her  led* 


What  nedeth  you  the  feastes  to  diaerive, 
He  never  better  at  ease  was  in  his  live. 
Full  was  the  feast  of  deinties  and  ricbease^ 
Of  instruments,  of  song,  and  of  gladnesses 
And  many  an  amorous  looking  and  devise. 

This  Eneas  is  come  to  Pan^ise 
Out  of  the  swolowe  of  Hell,  and  thus  in  joy 
Remembreth  him  of  his  estate  in  Troy, 
To  dauncing  chambers  fuU  of  paraments. 
Of  rich  beds,  and  of  pavements, 
This  Eneas  is  ledde  after  the  mleat, 
And  with  the  queene  whan  that  be  had 
And  spioes  parted,  and  the  wine  agon. 
Unto  his  chamber  was  he  lad  anon. 
To  take  his  ease,  and  for  to  have  his  rest 
With  all  his  folke,  to  done  what  so  him 
Ther  nas  courser  well  ybridled  none, 
Ne  stede  for  the  justing  well  to  gone, 
Ne  large  palfrey,  easie  for  the  nones, 
Ne  Jewell  fret  full  of  rich  stones, 
Ne  sackes  full  of  gold,  of  large  wight, 
Ne  rubie  none  that  shineth  by  night, 
Ne  gentill  hautein  fankon  heronere, 
Ne  hound  for  hart,  wild  bote,  or  dere, 
Ne  cup  of  gold,  with  floreins  new  ybette. 
That  in  the  loud  of  Libie  may  ben  gette. 
That  Dido  ne  hath  Eneas  it  ysent. 
And  all  is  payed  whut  that  he  bath  apent. 
Thus  can  this  honorable  qnene  her  geetea  call, 
As  she  that  can  in  freedome  passen  ail. 

Eneas  sothly  eke,  without  lees. 
Hath  sent  to  his  shippe  by  Achates 
After  his  sonne,  and  after  rich  things. 
Both  scepter,  clothes,  broches,  and  eke  ringpi, 
Some  for  to  weare,  and  some  to  present 
To  her,  that  all  these  noble  things  him  sent. 
And  bad  his  sonne  how  that  he  should  malM 
The  presenting,  and  to  the  queue  it  take. 

Repaired  is  this  Achates  againe. 
And  Eneas  full  blisfull  is  and  fiune 
To  seene  his  yong  sonne  Ascanios, 
For  to  him  it  was  reported  thus. 
That  Cupido,  that  is  the  god  of  love. 
At  prayer  of  his  mother  high  above. 
Had  the  likenesse  of  the  child  ytake^ 
This  noble  queene  enamoufed  for  to  make' 
On  Eneas  ;  but  of  that  scriptore 
Be  as  he  may,  I  make  of  it  no  care ; 
But  soth  is  Uiis,  the  queen  hath  made  aodi  dwn 
Unto  this  child,  that  wonder  was  to  here. 
And  of  the  present  that  his  father  sent. 
She  thanked  him  oft  in  good  entent. 

Thus  is  this  queen  in  pleasaunce  and  joy, 
With  all  these  new  instie  folke  of  Troy, 
And  of  the  deeds  bach  she  more  enquired 
Of  Eneas,  and  all  the  story  lered 
Of  Troy,  and  all  the  long  day  tiiey  tway 
Entendeden  for  to  speake  and  for  to  play. 
Of  which  there  gan  to  breden  such  a  fira^ 
That  sely  Dido  hath  now  such  desire 
With  Eneas  her  new  gnest  to  deale. 
That  she  loet  her  hew  and  eke  her  heale. 
Now  to  th'effect,  now  to  the  fruit  of  all. 
Why  I  have  told  thia  story,  and  tellen  shaO. 

Thus  I  begin ;  it  fell  upon  a  night. 
Whan  that  the  Mone  npreised  had  her  Ugiit, 
This  noble  queene  onto  her  rest  went. 
She  sighed  sore,  and  son  her  seUe  toament» 
She  walketh,  waloweth,  and  made  many  bfaida^ 
As  done  thene  lovers,  as  1  haTe  beard  aaidii,  ) 
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Andy  at  the  last,  unto  her  soster  Anne 

She  made  her  mone,  and  right  thus  spake  she  than. 

**  Now  dere  suster  mine,  what  may  it  he 
That  me  agasteth  in  my  dreme,"  qaod  she, 
"  This  ilke  new  Trojan  is  so  in  my  thought. 
For  that  me  thinkeUi  he  is  so  wel  iwrought. 
And  eke  so  likely  to  ben  a  man. 
And  therwith  so  mikell  good  he  can, 
That  all  my  love  and  life  lieth  in  his  core  ; 
Hare  ye  nat  heard  him  tell  his  aventnre ! 

**  Now  certes,  Anne,  if  that  ye  rede  me, 
I  woU  faine  to  him  ywedded  be, 
This  is  the  effect,  what  should  I  more  seine  ! 
In  him  lieth  all,  to  do  me  live  or  deine." 

Her  SQSter  Anne,  as  she  that  coud  her  good, 
Said  as  her  though^  and  somdele  it  withstood. 
Bat  hereof  was  so  long  a  sermoning. 
It  were  to  long  to  make  rehearsing : 
Bu^  finally,  it  may  not  be  withstonde. 
Love  woU  love,  for  no  wight  woll  it  wonde. 
The  dawning  uprist  out  <J  the  see, 
This  amorous  queue  chargeth  her  meine 
The  nettes  dresse,  and  meres  brode  and  kene. 
In  hunting  woll  this  lustie  fresh  queue. 
So  prickeui  her  this  new  jolly  wo, 
To  horse  is  all  her  histie  folke  ygo. 
Unto  the  court  the  houndes  ben  ybrought, 
And  up  on  courser,  swift  as  any  thought. 
Her  yong  knights  heven  all  about, 
And  of  her  women  eke  an  huge  rout 
Upon  a  thicke  palfray,  paper  white, 
with  saddle  redde,  embrouded  with  delite. 
Of  gvrid  the  barres,  up  onboesed  high, 
Sate  Dido,  all  in  gold  and  perrie  wrigh. 
And  she  is  iaire  as  is  the  bright  morrow. 
That  healeth  sicke  folkes  of  nights  sorrow ; 
Upon  a  courser,  startling  as  the  fire. 
Men  might  toume  him  with  a  little  wire. 

But  Eneas,  like  Phebus  to  devise. 
So  was  he  fresh  arrayed  in  his  wise. 
The  fomie  bridle,  with  the  bitte  of  gold, 
Govemeth  be  right  as  himselfe  bath  would  ; 
And  forth  this  noble  queene,  this  lady  ride 
On  hunting,  with  this  Trojan  by  her  side. 
The  herd  of  hartes  founden  is  anon. 
With  ^  Hey,  go  bet,  pricke  thou,  let  gon,  let  gon. 
Why  n'ill  the  lion  oomen  or  the  beare. 
That  I  might  him  ones  meten  with  this  spear  I*' 
Thus  saine  this  yong  folke,  and  up  they  kill 
The  wild  hartes,  and  have  hem  at  hir  will. 

Eroong  ail  this,  to  romblen  ma  the  Heven, 
The  thunder  rored  with  a  grisly  Steven, 
Doun  come  the  rain,  with  haile  and  sleet  so  fast. 
With  Heavens  fire,  that  made  so  sore  agast 
This  noble  queene,  and  also  her  meine. 
That  edie  of  hem  was  glad  away  to  file. 
And  shortly,  fro  the  tempest  her  to  save, 
She  fled  her  selfe  into  a  little  cave. 
And  with  her  went  this  Eneas  also, 
I  n'oi  with  hem  if  there  went  any  mo. 
The  authonr  maketh  of  it  no  mention  : 
And  here  began  the  deepe  affection 
Betwixt  hem  two,  this  was  the  first  morrow 
Of  her  gladnesses  and  ginning  of  her  sorrow, 
For  there  hath  Eneas  yknel^  so. 
And  told  her  all  his  hurt  and  all  bb  wo, 
And  sworne  so  deepe  to  her  to  be  true. 
For  wele  or  wo,  and  channge  for  no  new. 
And  as  a  false  lover  so  well  can  plaine. 
That  sely  Dido  rewod  on  his  paine. 


And  toke  him  for  husbond,  and  became  his  wife 

For  evermore,  while  that  hem  last  life ; 

And  after  this,  whan  that  the  tempest  stent. 

With  mirth  out  as  they  came,  home  they  went. 

The  wicked  fame  up  rose,  and  that  anon. 

How  Eneas  hath  with  the  queene  ygon 

Into  the  cave,  and  domed  as  hem  list : 

And  whan  the  king  (that  Yarbas  bight)  it  wist. 

As  he  tiiat  had  her  loved  ever  his  life. 

And  weed  her  to  have  her  to  his  wife. 

Such  sorrow  ss  he  hath  maked,  and  such  chere. 

It  is  a  routh  and  pitie  for  to  here. 

But  as  in  love,  alday  it  happeth  so. 

That  one  shall  laughen  at  anothers  wo. 

Now  laughed  Eneas,  and  is  in  joy. 

And  more  richesse  than  ever  was  in  Troy. 

O  sely  woman,  full  of  innocence. 
Full  of  pitie,  of  truth,  and  continence. 
What  maked  you  to  men  to  trusten  so  t 
Have  ye  such  routh  upon  hir  fained  wo. 
And  have  such  old  ensamples  you  befome  ! 
See  ye  nat  all  how  they  ben  forswome ! 
Where  see  ye  one,  that  he  ne  hath  laft  his  lefe. 
Or  ben  unkmd,  or  done  her  some  miscbefe. 
Or  pilled  her  or  hosted  of  his  dede  1 
Ye  may  as  well  it  seene,  as  ye  may  rede. 
Take  hede  now  of  this  great  gentilman. 
This  Trojan,  that  so  well  her  please  can. 
That  faineth  him  so  true  and  obeysing. 
So  gentill,  and  so  privie  of  his  doing. 
And  can  so  well  done  all  his  obeysaunce 
To  her,  at  feastes  and  at  daunce. 
And  whan  she  goeth  to  temple,  and  home  agayn. 
And  fasten  till  he  hath  his  lady  seyn. 
And  bearen  in  his  devises  for  her  sake, 
N'ot  I  nat  what,  and  songes  would  he  make, 
Justen,  and  done  of  armes  many  things. 
Send  her  letters,  tokens,  brooches,  and  rings. 

Now  herkneth  how  he  shal  his  lady  serve : 
There  as  he  was  in  perill  for  to  sterve 
For  hunger  and  for  miscbefe  in  the  see. 
And  desolate,  and  fled  fro  his  countree. 
And  all  his  folke  with  tempest  all  to  driven. 
She  hath  her  body  and  eke  her  realme  yeven 
Into  his  bond,  there  she  might  have  been 
Of  other  land  than  of  Cartage  a  queen. 
And  lived  in  joy  inough,  what  would  ye  more  t 

This  Eneas,  that  hath  thas  deepe.  yswore, 
Is  wearie  of  his  craft  within  a  throw, 
The  bote  earnest  is  all  overblow, 
And  prively  he  dothe  his  ships  dight, 
And  shapeth  him  to  steale  away  by  night 

This  Dido  hath  suspection  of  this. 
And  thought  well  that  it  was  al  amis. 
For  in  his  bed  he  lieth  a  night  and  siketh. 
She  asketh  him  anon,  what  him  misliketh, 
<<  My  dere  herte,  which  that  I  love  mosf 

**  Certes,**  quod  he,  <<  this  night  my  fathers  ghost 
Hath  in  my  slepe  me  so  sore  tourmented. 
And  eke  Mercury  his  message  hath  presented. 
That  needes  to  the  conquest  of  Itaile 
My  destinie  is  soone  for  to  sule, 
For  which,  me  thinketh,  brosten  is  mine  herte  ;  "* 
Therwith  his  false  teares  out  they  start, 
And  taketh  her  within  his  armes  two. 

^  Is  that  in  earnest,"  quod  she,  ^  woll  ye  so  1 
Have  ye  nat  sworne  to  wife  me  to  take  I 
Alas,  what  woman  woll  ye  of  me  make  I 
I  am  a  gentyl  woman,  and  a  queen, 
Ye  woll  not  fro  your  wife  thus  foule  fleen  t 
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That  I  was  borne,  alas  !  what  shall  I  do  1" 
To  tellen  in  short,  this  noble  queen  Dido 
She  seeketh  halowes,  and  doth  sacrifise, 
She  kneeleth,  erieth,  that  routh  is  to  devise, 
Conjureth  him,  and  profereth  him  to  be 
His  thrall,  bis  servaunt,  in  the  best  degre. 
She  falleth  him  to  foot,  and  sowneth  there, 
Discheyile  with  her  bright  gilt  heere, 
And  sayth,  **  Have  mercy,  let  me  with  yon  ride, 
These  lordes,  which  that  wonnen  me  beside, 
WoU  me  destroyen,  only  for  your  sake : 
And  ye  woU  me  now  to  wife  take. 
As  ye  have  sworne,  than  woU  I  yeve  yon  lere 
To  sleen  me  with  your  swerd  now  sone  at  eve, 
For  than  yet  shall  I  dien  as  your  wife  ; 
1  am  with  child,  and  yeve  my  child  his  life  I 
Mercy  lord,  have  pitie  in  your  thought!" 
But  idl  this  thing  availeth  her  right  nought  1 
And  as  a  traitour  forthe  gan  to  saile 
Toward  the  large  countrey  of  Itaile, 
And  thus  hath  be  laft  Dido  in  wo  and  pine, 
And  wedded  there  a  ladie  bight  La  vine. 
A  cloth  he  laft,  and  eke  his  sword  standing, 
Whan  he  fro  Dido  stale  in  her  sleeping, 
Right  at  her  beds  head,  so  gan  he  hie. 
Whan  that  he  stale  away  to  his  navie. 

Which  cloth,  whan  selie  Dido  gan  awake. 
She  hath  it  klst  full  oft  for  his  sake. 
And  said,  **  0  sweet  cloth,  while  Jupiter  it  lest, 
Take  my  soule,  unbind  me  of  this  unrest, 
I  have  fulfilled  of  fortune  all  the  course.'' 
And  thus,  alas,  withouten  his  socourse, 
Twentie  time  yswouned  hath  she  than. 
And  whan  that  she  unto  her  suster  Anne 
Complained  had,  of  which  I  may  not  writb 
So  great  routh  I  have  it  for  to  endite. 
And  bad  her  norice  and  her  sustren  gone 
To  fetcben  fire,  and  other  things  anone. 
And  sayd  that  she  would  sacrifie. 
And  whan  she  might  her  time  well  aspie, 
Upon  the  fire  of  sacrifice  she  start. 
And  with  his  sword  she  rofe  her  to  the  herte  : 
But  as  mine  authour  saith,  yet  this  she  seide. 
Or  she  was  hurt,  befome  or  she  deide. 
She  wrote  a  letter  anon,  and  thus  began. 

"  Right  so,"  quod  she,  "  as  the  white  swan 
Ayenst  his  death  beginneth  for  to  sing, 
Right  so  to  you  I  make  my  complaining. 
Not  that  I  ^w  to  getten  you  againe. 
For  well  I  wote  it  is  all  in  vaine. 
Sens  that  the  gods  ben  contrarious  to  me. 
But  sin  my  name  is  lost  through  you,"  quod  she, 
<*  I  may  well  lese  a  word  on  you  or  letter. 
Albeit  I  shall  be  never  the  better, 
For  thilke  wind  that  blew  your  ship  away. 
The  same  wind  hath  blow  away  your  fay: " 
But  who  so  woU  all  this  letter  have  in  mind. 
Rede  Ovide,  and  in  him  he  shall  it  find. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  HIPSIPHILE  AND  MEDEA. 

Tbov  root  of  false  lovers,  duKO  Jason. 
Thou  sleer,  devourer,  and  confusion 
Of  gentyl  women,  gentle  creatures, 
Thou  madest  thy  reclaiming  and  thy  lures 
To  ladies  of  thy  scathliche  apparaunce. 
And  of  thy  wcrdes  farsed  with  pleasnunce^ 


And  of  thy  fained  trouth,  and  thy  manere. 
With  thine  obeysaunce  and  humble  chere. 
And  with  thine  counterfeited  paine  and  wo. 
There  other  falsen  one,  thou  falsed  two, 
0  oft  swore  thou  that  thou  wouldest  die 
For  love,  whan  thou  ne  feltest  maladie. 
Save  foule  delite,  which  thou  callest  love  ; 
If  that  I  live,  thy  name  shall  be  shove 
In  English,  that  thy  deceit  shall  be  know. 
Have  at  thee  Jason,  now  thine  honor  is  blow. 
But  certes,  it  is  both  routh  and  wo. 
That  love  with  false  lovers  werketh  so, 
For  they  shall  have  well  better  love  and  chere 
Than  he  that  hath  bought  love  full  dere. 
Or  had  in  armes  many  a  bloodie  boxe. 
For  ever  as  tender  a  capon  eateth  the  foxe. 
Though  he  be  &ls,  and  hath  the  foule  betraied. 
As  smtll  the  eood  man  that  therefore  paied. 
Although  he  have  to  the  capon  skill  and  right. 
The  false  foxe  woll  have  his  part  at  night. 
On  Jason  this  ensample  is  well  yseene. 
By  Hipsipbile  and  Medea  tlie  queene. 

In  Thessalie,  as  Ovide  telleth  us. 
There  was  a  knight,  that  bight  Peleus, 
That  had  a  brother,  which  Uiat  bight  Eson, 
And  whan  for  age  he  might  nnneues  gon. 
He  yave  to  Peleus  the  governing 
Of  al  his  reign,  and  made  him  lord  and  king. 
Of  which  Eson,  this  Jason  getten  was. 
That  in  his  time  in  all  that  land  there  nas 
Nat  such  a  famous  knight  of  gentilleese, 
Of  freedome,  of  strength,  and  of  lustinesse ; 
After  his  fathers  deatli  he  bare  him  so. 
That  there  nas  none  that  list  ben  his  fo. 
But  did  him  all  honour  and  companie. 
Of  which  this  Peleus  hath  great  envie. 
Imagining  that  Jason  might  be 
Enhaunsed  so,  and  put  in  such  degr^ 
With  love  of  lordes  of  his  regioun. 
That  from  his  reigne  he  may  be  put  adonn. 
And  in  his  wit  a  night  compassed  he 
How  Jason  might  best  destroyed  be, 
Withouten  slaunder  of  his  coropasment; 
And,  at  the  last,  he  tooke  avisement. 
That  to  send  biro  into  some  ferre  countre. 
There  as  this  Jason  may  destroyed  be  ; 
This  was  bis  wit,  all  made  he  to  Jason 
Great  chere  of  looke,  and  of  affection. 
For  drede  least  his  lords  it  espide. 
So  fell  it,  as  fame  ronneth  wide, 
Thera  was  such  tiding  over  all,  and  sach  looi^ 
That  in  an  isle^  that  called  was  Colcos, 
Beyond  Troy  eastward  in  the  se^ 
That  there  was  a  ram,  that  men  might  see. 
That  had  a  flees  of  gold  that  shone  so  bright^ 
That  no  where  was  there  such  another  sight ; 
But  it  was  kept  alway  with  a  dragoun. 
And  many  other  mervailus  up  and  doun. 
And  with  two  buUes  maked  all  of  bras. 
That  spitten  fire,  and  much  thing  there  was, 
But  this  was  eke  the  tale  nathelees. 
That  who  so  would  winnen  thilke  fteesi, 
He  must  both,  or  he  it  winnen  might, 
With  the  buls  and  the  dragcn  fight 

And  king  Otes  lord  was  of  that  isle  : 
This  Peleus  bethought  upon  this  wile. 
That  he  his  nephew  Jason  would  exhort 
To  sailen  to  that  lond,  him  to  disport. 
And  sayd,  **  Nephew,  if  it  might  bee^ 
That  such  worship  might  fall  thee. 
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That  thou  this  famous  treasure  might  win. 

And  bring  it  my  region  within, 

It  were  to  me  great  pleasaunce  and  honour^ 

Than  were  I  bold  to  quite  thy  labour, 

And  all  thy  costes  I  woll  my  selfe  nuUce, 

And  chose  what  folke  thou  wolt  with  thee  take, 

Let  see  now,  darste  thou  taken  this  voyage  t" 

Jason  was  yonge,  and  lustie  of  corage, 
And  ondertooke  to  done  this  ilke  emprise  ; 
Anon,  Argus  his  ships  gan  devise. 

With  Jason  went  the  strong  Hercules, 
And  many  another,  that  he  with  him  ches^ 
But  who  so  asketh  who  is  with  him  gon, 
Let  him  rede  Argonauticon, 
For  he  woU  tell  a  tale  long  ynough. 
Philoctetes  anon  the  saile  up  drough, 
Whan  the  wind  was  good,  and  gan  him  hie 
Out  of  his  countrey,  called  Thessalie. 
So  long  they  sayled  in  the  salt  see, 
Till  in  the  isle  of  Lemnon  arrived  bee. 
All  be  this  nat  rehearsed  of  Guide, 
Yet  saieth  Ovide  in  bis  Epistles  so. 
And  of  this  isle  lady  was  and  queue. 
The  fitire  yong  Hipsiphile  the  shene^ 
That  whilom  Thoas  doughter  was,  the  king. 

Hipeipbde  was  gone  in  her  playing, 
And,  roming  on  the  clevis  by  the  see, 
Under  a  banke,  anone,  espied  she 
Where  lay  the  ship  that  Jason  gan  arrive : 
Of  her  goodnesse  adoune  she  sendeth  blivoy 
To  weten  if  that  any  straunge  wight 
With  tempest  thider  were  yblow  anight, 
To  done  him  suocour,  as  was  her  usaunoe, 
To  furCheren  every  wight,  and  done  pleasaunce 
Of  very  bountie  and  of  courtesie. 

This  messenger  adoune  him  gan  to  hie. 
And  found  Jason  and  Hercules  also. 
That  in  a  cog^e  to  iond  were  ygo, 
Hon  to  refreshen  and  to  take  the  aire. 
The  morning  attempre  was  and  fairs. 
And  in  hir  way  this  messenger  hem  mette ; 
Full  cunningly  these  lordes  two  he  grette. 
And  did  bis  message,  asking  hem  anon. 
If  that  they  were  broken,  or  aught  wo  begon. 
Or  bad  need  of  lodesmen,  or  vitaile, 
For  Boooure  they  shoulde  nothing  faile. 
For  it  was  utterly  the  qneenes  will. 

Jason  answerde  meekely  and  still : 
*  My  lady,"  quod  he,  ^  thanke  I  hertely 
Of  her  goodnesse  ;  us  needeth  truly 
Nothing  as  now,  but  that  we  weary  be. 
And  come  for  to  play  out  of  the  see. 
Till  that  the  wind  be  better  in  our  way." 

This  Udy  rometh  by  the  cliffe  to  play 
With  her  meinie,  endlong  the  strond. 
And  findeth  this  Jason  and  this  other  stond 
In  speaking  of  this  thing,  as  I  you  told. 

This  Hercules  and  Jason  gan  behold 
Howe  that  the  queene  it  was,  and  fairs  her  grete, 
Anone,  right  as  they  with  this  lady  mete. 
And  she  tooke  hee^  and  knew  by  hir  maners, 
By  hir  array,  by  wordes,  and  by  chere. 
That  it  were  gentyl  men  of  great  desree, 
And  to  the  castle  with  her  leadeth  she 
These  straunge  folk,  and  doth  hem  mat  honour, 
And  asketh  hem  of  travaile  and  of  labour 
That  they  have  suffred  in  the  salte  see. 
So  that  within  a  day,  two  or  threes 
She  knew  by  the  folke  tliat  in  his  shippes  be. 
That  it  was  JaaoDy  liU  of  renomee. 


And  Hercules,  that  liad  the  great  looa^ 
That  soughten  the  avenlures  of  Colcos, 
And  did  hem  honour  more  than  before. 
And  with  hem  dealed  ever  longer  the  more, 
For  they  ben  worthy  folke,  withouten  lees. 
And  namely  most  she  spake  with  Hercules^ 
To  him  her  herte  bare,  he  shoulde  be 
Sadde,  wise,  and  true,  of  words  avisee, 
Withouten  any  other  affection 
Of  love,  or  any  other  imagination. 

This  Hercules  bath  this  Jason  praised. 
That  to  the  Sunne  he  hath  it  up  raised. 
That  halfe  so  true  a  man  there  n'as  of  love 
Under  the  cope  of  Heaven  that  is  above. 
And  he  was  wise,  bardie,  secrete,  and  riche. 
Of  these  three  points  there  nas  none  him  lichee, 
Of  freedome  parsed  he,  and  lustyhead, 
All  tho  that  Uven,  or  ben  dead  ; 
Thereto,  so  great  a  gentyl  man  was  he, 
And  of.  The^alye  likely  king  to  be, 
Ther  n'as  no  lacke,  but  that  he  was  agast 
To  love,  and  for  to  speake  shamefast. 
Him  had  lever  himselfe  to  murder  and  die^ 
Than  that  men  should  a  lover  him  espie. 
As  would  God  that  I  had  iyeve 
My  blood  and  flesh,  so  that  I  might  live 
With  the  bones,  that  he  had  aught  where  a  wife 
For  his  estate,  for  such  a  lustie  life 
She  shoulden  lede  with  this  lustie  knight 
And  all  this  was  compassed  on  the  night 
Betwixe  him  Jason,  and  this  Hercules, 
Of  these  two  here  was  a  shreud  lees. 
To  come  to  house  upon  an  innocent, 
For  to  bedote  this  queene  was  hir  entent : 
And  Jason  is  as  coy  as  is  a  maid. 
He  looketb  pitously,  but  naught  he  saydy 
But  freely  yave  he  to  her  counsailers 
Yeftes  sreat,  and  to  her  officers, 
Aa  wouTde  God  that  I  leyser  had  and  time^ 
By  processe  all  his  wrong  for  to  rime : 
But  in  this  house,  if  any  false  lover  be, 
Right  as  himselfe  now  doth,  right  so  did  he, 
With  faining,  and  with  every  subtill  dede. 
Ye  get  no  more  of  me,  but  ye  woll  rede 
Th'original,  that  telleth  all  the  caas. 

The  sooth  is  this,  that  Jason  wedded  was 
Unto  this  queene,  and  tooke  of  her  substaunoe 
Wliat  so  him  list  unto  his  purveyaunce. 
And  upon  her  begate  children  two. 
And  drough  his  saile,  and  saw  her  never  mo  : 
A  letter  sent  she  him  certaine. 
Which  were  too  long  to  writen  and  to  sunOy 
And  him  reproveth  of  his  great  untrouth. 
And  praieth  him  on  her  to  have  some  routh. 
And  on  his  children  two,  she  sayd  him  this. 
That  they  be  like  of  all  tiling  ywis 
To  Jason,  save  they  couth  nat  beguile. 
And  prayd  Gk>d,  or  it  were  long  while. 
That  she  that  had  his  herte  yreft  her  fro^ 
Must  finden  him  untrue  also  : 
And  that  she  must  both  her  children  spill. 
And  all  tho  that  suffreth  him  his  will: 
And  true  to  Jason  was  she  all  her  life. 
And  ever  kept  her  chast,  as  for  his  wife^ 
Ne  never  had  she  joy  at  her  hart. 
But  died  for  his  love  of  sorrowes  smart 

To  Colcos  come  is  this  duke  Jason, 
That  is  of  love  devourer  and  dragon, 
Aa  matire  appeteth  forme  alway. 
And  from  forme  to  forme  it  passen  may, 
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Or  B8  a  well  that  were  bottomles. 
Right  80  can  Jason  have  no  pees, 
For  to  desiren  through  his  appetite 
To  done  with  gentyl  women  his  delite  ; 
This  is  his  lust,  and  his  felicitie. 
Jason  is  romed  forth  to  the  citie, 
That  whylome  cleped  was  Jasonioosy 
That  was  the  master  toune  of  all  Coloos, 
And  hath  ytold  the  cause  of  his  comming 
Unto  Otes,  of  that  countrey  king, 
Praying  him  that  he  must  done  his  assay 
To  get  the  fleese  of  gold^  if  that  he  may ; 
Of  which  the  king  assenteth  to  his  boone. 
And  doth  him  honour,  as  it  is  do<me. 
So  ferforth  tliat  his  doughter  and  his  heire, 
Medea,  which  that  was  so  wise  and  faire, 
That  fairer  saw  there  never  man  with  eie. 
He  made  her  done  to  Jason  companie 
At  meat,  and  sitte  by  him  in  the  hall. 

Now  was  Jason  a  seemely  man  withall. 
And  like  a  lord,  and  had  a  great  renoun, 
And  of  his  looke  as  royall  as  a  lioun, 
And  godly  of  his  speech,  and  iamillere, 
And  coud  of  love  all  the  craft  and  art  plenero 
Withouten  booke,  with  evericlie  observaunce, 
And  as  fortune  her  ought  a  foule  mischaunoe. 
She  woxe  enamoured  upon  this  man. 

^  Jason,"  quod  she,  **  for  ought  I  see  or  eaa^ 
As  of  this  thing,  the  which  ye  ben  abont^ 
Ye  and  your  selfe  ye  put  in  much  dout, 
For  who  so  woU  this  aventure  atcheve 
He  may  nat  wele  asterten,  as  I  leve, 
Withouten  death,  but  I  hu  helpe  be, 
But  nathelesse,  it  is  my  will,"  quod  she, 
**  To  forthren  you,  so  that  ye  shall  nat  die^ 
But  tumen  sound  home  to  your  Thessalie." 

**  My  right  lady,"  quod  this  Jason, ''  tho 
That  ye  have  of  my  death  or  my  wo 
Any  regard,  and  done  me  this  honour, 
I  wot  well  that  mv  might,  ne  my  labottTy 
Mav  nat  deserve  it  my  lives  day, 
God  thanke  you,  there  I  ne  can  ne  mav, 
Your  man  am  I,  and  lowly  you  beseech 
To  ben  my  help^  withouten  more  speech, 
But  certes,  for  mv  death  shall  I  not  spare." 

Tho  gan  this  Medea  to  him  declare 
The  penll  of  this  case,  fro  point  to  point 
Of  his  batayle,  and  in  what  disjoint 
He  mote  stonde,  of  which  no  creature, 
Save  only  she,  ne  might  his  life  assure : 
And  shortely,  right  to  the  point  for  to  go. 
They  ben  accorded  fully  betwixe  hem  two, 
That  Jason  shall  her  wedde,  as  trewe  knight» 
And  terme  yset  to  come  soone  at  night 
Unto  her  chambre,  and  make  there  his  othe 
Upon  the  goddes,  that  he  fur  lefe  or  lothe 
I     Ne  shulde  her  never  falsen,  night  ne  day^ 
I     To  ben  her  husband  whyle  he  live  may, 
As  she  that  from  his  deth  him  saved  here, 
And  here  upon  at  night  they  mete  vfere. 
And  doth  his  otlie^  and  gothe  with  her  to  bedde^ 
And  on  the  morow  upward  he  him  spedde. 
For  she  hath  taught  him  how  he  shall  nat  laile 
The  flees  to  winne,  and  stinten  his  bataile, 
And  saved  him  his  life  and  his  honour, 
And  gate  him  a  name  as  a  conquerour, 
Kight  through  the  sleight  of  her  enchantment. 
Now  hath  Jason  the  fleese,  and  home  is  went 
With  Medea,  and  treasours  fell  great  wonne. 
But  unwist  of  her  father  she  is  gonne 


To  Thessalie^  with  duke  Jason  her  lefe. 
That  afterwiu*d  bath  broght  her  to  mischeifey 
For  as  a  traytour  he  is  from  her  go, 
And  with  hcv  left  yonge  children  two. 
And  falsely  hath  betraied  her,  alas ! 
And  ever  m  love  a  chefe  traytour  he  was^ 
And  wedded  yet  the  tliirde  wife  anon. 
That  was  the  doughter  of  lung  Creon. 

This  is  the  me^e  of  loving,  and  guerdon 
That  Medea  received  of  duke  Jason 
Right  for  her  trouth,  and  for  her  kindnease, 
That  loved  him  better  than  her  selfe  I  gcsM^ 
And  left  her  father,  and  her  heritage. 
And  of  Jason  this  is  the  vassalage, 
That  in  his  dayes  nas  never  none  yfonnd 
So  false  a  lover  going  on  the  ground. 
And  therfore  in  her  letter  thus  she  said. 
First  whan  she  of  his  falsenesse  him  upbraid : 
^  Why  liked  thee  my  yellow  faaire  to  see. 
More  than  the  boundes  of  mine  honestie  t 
Why  liked  me  thy  youth  and  thy  faireneasey 
And  of  thy  tong  tiie  infinite  graeiousnesae  t 
O  haddeat  thou  in  thy  conquest  dead  ybe, 
Ful  mikel  untrouth  had  diere  died  with  tbee.* 

Well  can  Ovide  her  letter  in  verse  endite. 
Which  were,  as  now,  too  long  for  to  write. 
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Now  mote  I  saine  th'exiling  of  kfaigs 

Of  Rome,  for  hir  horrible  doings 

Of  the  last  kinge  Tarquinins, 

As  saith  Ovid,  and  Titus  Livius, 

But  for  that  cause  tell  I  nat  this  stories, 

But  for  to  praysen,  and  drawen  in  memorie 

The  very  wile,  the  very  Lucrease, 

That  for  her  wifehood,  and  her  stedfintnease, 

Nat  only  that  these  paynims  her  commend. 

But  that  cleped  is  in  our  legend 

The  great  Austyn,  that  hath  compaaaioun 

Of  this  Lucreee,  that  staife  in  Rome  toan. 

And  in  what  wise  I  woU  but  shortly  treat, 

And  of  this  thing  I  touch  but  the  great. 

When  Ardea  besieged  was  about 
With  Romanes,  that  full  steme  were  and  stoat, 
Full  long  lay  the  siege^  and  little  wroughten. 
So  that  they  were  haJfe  idle,  as  hem  tliou^ten. 
And  in  his  play  Tarquinins  the  yonge, 
Gan  for  to  yape,  for  he  was  light  of  Umge, 
And  said,  that  *<  it  was  an  idle  life, 
No  man  did  there  no  more  than  his  wife;. 
And  let  us  speke  of  wives  that  is  best. 
Praise  every  man  his  owne  as  him  lesl^ 
And  with  our  speech  let  us  ease  our  hertau** 

A  knight  (that  hight  Colatin)  up  stert. 
And  sayd  thus,  '^  Nay,  sir,  it  is  no  nede 
To  trowen  ou  the  word,  but  on  the  dede : 
I  have  a  wife,"  quod  he,  **  that  as  I  trow 
Is  holden  good  of  all  that  ever  her  know' ; 
Go  we  to  Rome  to  night,  and  we  sfaull  see." 
Tarquinins  answerde,  **  That  liketh  mee.*' 
To  Rome  they  be  comen,  and  fast  hem  diglit 
To  Gelatins  house,  and  downs  they  light, 
Tarquinius,  and  eke  this  Gelatine  ; 
The  husbond  knew  the  efters  well  and  fhie, 
And  full  prively  into  the  house  tliey  gone^ 
Nor  at  the  gate  porter  was  there  none. 
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And  at  the  chamber  dare  they  abide : 
This  noble  wife  aate  by  her  beds  aide 
DischeTeled^  for  no  maUioe  she  ne  thought, 
And  soft  wooU,  sayth  Livie,  that  she  wroughly 
To  kepe  her  from  slonth  and  idlenesee, 
And  bad  her  servaimts  done  hir  businesse. 
And  asketh  hem,  <*  What  tidings  heren  ye  t 
How  sayth  men  of  the  siege,  how  shall  it  be  t 
God  would  the  wals  were  fallen  adoun, 
Mine  husbond  is  too  long  out  of  this  toon, 
For  which  drede  doth  me  sore  to  smert. 
Right  as  a  sword  it  stingeth  to  mine  herte^ 
Whan  I  thinke  on  this  or  of  that  place, 
God  save  my  lord,  I  pray  him  for  his  grace  :  *' 
And  therwithall  so  tenderly  she  gan  weepe. 
And  of  her  werke  she  tooke  no  more  kaepe. 
Bat  meekely  she  let  her  eyen  fall. 
And  tkilke  semblant  sate  her  well  withall,. 
And  eke  her  tearee  full  of  heavinesse, 
Embelessed  her  wifely  chastnesse. 
Her  eoontenaunoe  is  to  her  herte  digne, 
For  they  aeordfden  in  deed  and  eigne, 
And  with  that  word  her  husbond,  Colatin, 
Or  she  of  him  was  ware,  came  stertling  in. 
And  said,  **  Drede  thee  nat,  for  I  am  here  ;** 
And  she  anone  up  roee,  with  blisfull  ohere^ 
And  Idflsed  him,  as  of  wives  is  the  wonne. 

Tarquinius,  this  proud  kings  sonne. 
Conceived  hath  her  beautie  and  her  chore. 
Her  Tellow  haire,  her  bountie,  and  her  manere. 
Her  hew,  her  words,  that  she  hath  complained. 
And  by  no  craft  her  beautie  was  nat  fained. 
And  caught  to  this  lady  such  desire. 
That  in  his  herte  he  brent  as  any  fire. 
So  woodly  that  his  wit  was  all  forgotten. 
For  well  thought  he  she  should  nat  be  gotten, 
And  aye  the  more  he  was  in  dispaire. 
The  more  coveiteih,  and  thought  her  iaire ; 
His  blind  lust  was  all  his  ooveiting. 
On  morrow,  whan  the  bird  began  to  sing. 
Unto  the  siege  he  commeth  full  prively, 
And  by  himselfe  he  walketh  soberly. 
The  image  of  her  recording  alway  new, 
Tfaos  lay  her  hair,  and  thus  fresh  was  her  hew, 
Thus  sate,  thus  span,  this  was  her  chore. 
Thus  fair  she  was,  and  this  was  her  manere : 
All  thb  conceit  his  herte  hath  new  ytake, 
And  as  the  see  with  tempest  all  to  shake^ 
That  after  whan  the  storme  is  all  ago, 
Yet  woU  the  water  quappe  a  day  or  two. 
Right  so,  though  that  her  forme  were  absent. 
The  pleaaaunce  of  her  forme  was  present, 
But  nathelesse,  nat  pleasannoe,  but  delit^ 
Or  an  unrightfuU  talent  with  dispite : 
**  For,  mangre  her,  she  shall  m  v  lemman  be  ; 
Hsp  helpetn  hardy  man  alway,''  quod  he, 
«  What  end  that  I  make,  it  shall  be  so," 
And  girt  him  with  his  sword,  and  gan  to  go, 
And  he  forthright,  till  to  Rome  he  come, 
j     And  all  alone  his  way  that  he  hath  nome 
I     Unto  the  house  of  Cobtin  full  right ; 

Doun  was  the  Sunne,  and  day  hath  lost  his  light. 
And  in  he  eome  unto  a  pririe  halke. 
And  in  the  night  full  theefely  gan  he  stalke, 
Whan  every  wight  was  to  his  rest  brought, 
Ne  no  wight  had  of  treason  such  a  thought. 
Whether  bv  window,  or  by  other  gin, 
With  swera  ydraw,  shortly  he  commeth  in 
There  as  she  lay,  tins  noble  wife  Lucresse, 
And  as  she  wolu^  her  bedde  she  felt  preeie. 


«What  beast  is  that,"  quod  she,  «that  wayeth 
<*  I  am  the  kings  sonne  Tarquinius,"      [thus  I* 
Quod  he,  **  but  and  thou  crie,  or  any  noise  make, 
Or  if  thou  any  creature  awake, 
Bv  thilke  God  that  formed  man  of  live. 
This  swerd  through  thine  herte  shall  I  xive  ;" 
And  therwithall  unto  her  throte  he  stert. 
And  set  the  swerd  all  sharpe  on  her  herte : 
No  word  she  spake,  she  hath  no  might  therto, 
What  shall  she  saine !  her  wit  is  all  ago  ; 
Right  as  whan  a  wolfe  findeth  a  lamb  alone^ 
To  whom  shall  ahe  oomplaine  or  make  mono  I 
What,  shall  she  fight  with  an  hardy  knight  t 
Well  wote  men  a  woman  hath  no  might : 
What,  shall  she  crie,  or  how  shall  she  astert. 
That  hath  her  by  the  thi*ote,  with  swerd  at  herte  1 
She  asketh  graee^  and  said  all  that  she  can. 

^  No  wolt  thou  nat,-'  quod  this  eruell  man, 
^  As  wisely  Jupiter  my  soule  save^ 
I  shall  in  thy  stable  sloe  thy  knave. 
And  lay  him  in  thy  bed,  and  loud  crie, 
That  I  thee  find  in  such  avoutrie. 
And  thus  thou  shalt  be  dead,  and  also  leee 
Thy  name,  for  thou  shalt  nat  chese." 
This  Romans  wives  loveden  so  her  name 
At  thilke  time,  and  dreden  so  the  shame. 
That  what  for  fere  of  slander,  and  drede  of  death 
She  lost  both  at  ones  wit  and  breath. 
And  in  a  swongh  she  lay,  and  woxe  so  dead, 
Men  mighten  smite  off  her  arme  or  head. 
She  feleth  nothing,  neither  foule  ne  faire. 

Tarquinius,  that  art  a  kings  heire. 
And  shouldefl^  as  by  linage  and  by  right. 
Done  as  a  lord  and  a  very  knight. 
Why  hast  thou  done  dispite  to  chivalrie  t 
Why  hast  thou  done  this  lady  villanie  t 
Alai^  of  thee  this  was  a  villanous  dede. 
But  now  to  the  purpose :  in  the  story  I  rede. 
Whan  he  was  gon,  and  this  mischaunce  is  fall, 
This  lady  sent  after  her  friendes  all. 
Father,  mother,  and  husbond,  all  yfere, 
And  dificheveled  with  her  haire  clere. 
In  habite  such  as  women  used  tho 
Unto  the  burying  of  hir  frends  so. 
She  sate  in  hall,,  with  a  sorowfuU  sight ; 
Her  friends  asken  what  her  aylen  might, 
And  who  was  dead !  and  she  sate  aye  weeping, 
A  word  for  shame  ne  may  she  forth  out  bring, 
Ne  upon  hem  she  durst  nat  behold, 
vBut,  at  the  last,  of  Tarquiny  she  hem  told 
This  rufull  case,  and  all  this  thing  horrible, 
The  wo  to  tell  were  impossible 
That  she  and  all  her  friends  make  at  ones ; 
All  had  folkes  hertes  ben  of  stones. 
It  might  have  raaked  hem  upon  her  rew. 
Her  herte  was  so  wifely  and  so  trew  ; 
She  said,  that  for  her  gilt  ne  for  her  blame 
Her  husbond  should  nat  have  the  foule  name« 
That  would  she  nat  suffren  by  no  way : 
And  they  answerde  all  unto  her  fay, 
That  they  foryave  it  her,  for  it  was  righty 
It  was  no  gilt,  it  lay  nat  in  her  might. 
And  saiden  her  ensamples  many  one. 
But  all  for  naught,  for  thus  she  said  anono : 
<<  Be  as  be  may,'*  quod  she,  ^  of  forgiving^ 
I  will  nat  have  no  forgift  for  nothing  ;" 
But  prively  she  cought  forth  a  knife. 
And  therwithall  she  raft  her  selfe  her  Kfp, 
And  as  she  fell  adowne  she  cast  her  looks. 
And  of  her  clothes  yet  heed  she  tooke. 
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For  in  her  falling,  yet  she  had  a  care 

Least  that  her  feet  or  sach  things  lay  bare. 

So  well  she  loved  deannesse,  and  eke  trouih  ; 

Of  her  had  all  the  towne  of  Rome  routh, 

And  Brutus  hath  by  her  chast  blood  swore 

That  Tarquin  should  ybanished  be  therfore, 

And  all  his  kinne  ;  and  let  the  people  cali^ 

And  openly  the  tale  he  told  hem  all, 

And  openly  let  carry  her  on  a  here 

Through  all  the  town,  that  men  may  see  and  here 

The  horrible  deed  of  her  oppressioun, 

Ne  never  was  there  king  in  Rome  toun 

Sens  thilke  day,  and  she  was  holden  there 

A  saint,  and  ever  her  day  yhallowed  dere, 

As  in  hir  law :  and  thus  endeth  Lucresse, 

The  noble  wife,  Titus  beareth  witnesse : 

I  tell  it,  for  she  was  of  love  so  trew, 

Ne  in  her  will  she  chaunged  for  no  new, 

And  in  her  stable  herte,  sadde  and  kind. 

That  in  these  women  men  may  all  day  find 

There  as  they  cast  hir  herte,  there  it  dwelleth^ 

For  well  I  wote,  that  Christ  himselfe  telleth 

That  in  Israel,  as  wide  as  is  the  lend. 

That  80  great  faith  in  all  the  lond  he  ne  fond 

As  in  a  woman,  and  this  is  no  lie. 

And  as  for  men,  looke  ye,  such  tyrannie 

They  doen  all  day,  assay  hem  who*  so  list. 

The  truest  is  full  broteU  for  to  trist. 
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Judos  infemall,  Minos,  of  Crete  king. 

Now  commeth  thy  lot,  thou  conimest  on  the  ring ; 

Nat  for  thy  sake  only  written  is  this  stone, 

But  for  to  clepe  ayen  unto  memorie, 

Of  Theseus  the  great  untrouth  of  love. 

For  which  the  gods  of  Heaven  above 

Ben  wroth,  and  wrath  have  take  for  thy  sinne  ; 

Be  red  for  duune  !  now  I  thy  life  beginne. 

Minos,  that  was  the  mighty  king  of  Crete, 
That  had  an  hundred  cities  strong  and  grete, 
To  schoole  hath  sent  his  sonne  Androgens 
To  Athens,  of  the  which  it  happed  thus. 
That  he  was  slaine,  learning  phylosophie, 
B4};ht  in  that  citie,  nat  but  for  envie. 

The  great  Minos,  of  the  which  I  speke. 
His  Bonnes  death  is  come  for  to  wreke, 
Alcathoe  he  besieged  hard  and  long, 
But  nathelesse,  the  walles  be  so  strong, 
And  Nisus,  that  was  king  of  that  cite. 
So  chivalrous,  that  little  dredeth  he  ; 
Of  Minos  or  bis  host  tooke  he  no  cure, 
Till  on  a  day  befell  an  aventure, 
That  Nisus  doughter  stood  upon  the  wall| 
And  of  the  siege  saw  the  manner  all : 
So  happed  it,  that  at  scarmishine 
She  cast  her  herte  upon  Minos  the  king, 
For  his  beautie,  and  his  chevalrie. 
So  sore  that  she  wende  for  to  die. 
And  shortlv  of  this  processe  for  to  pace. 
She  made  Minos  winnen  thilke  plaoe^ 
So  that  the  citie  was  all  at  his  will. 
To  saven  whom  him  list,  or  els  spill ; 
But  wickedly  he  quit  her  kindnesse, 
And  let  her  drench  in  sorrow  and  distresse, 
N'ere  that  the  gods  had  of  her  pite, 
But  that  tale  were  too  long  as  now  for  me. 


Athenes  wan  this  king  Minos  also. 

As  Alcathoe,  and  other  townes  mo. 

And  this  the  eifect,  that  Minos  bath  so  driren 

Hem  of  Athenes,  Uiat  they  mote  him  yeven 

Fro  yere  to  yere  her  owne  children  dere 

For  to  be  slaine,  as  ye  shall  after  here. 

This  Minos  hath  a  monster,  a  wicked  best, 
That  was  so  cruell,  that  without  areest. 
Whan  that  a  man  was  brought  into  his  pxesenesj 
He  would  him  eat,  there  helpeth  no  defence : 
And  every  third  yeare,  withouten  dout. 
They  casten  lotte,  as  it  came  about. 
On  rich  and  poore,  he  must  bis  sonne  take. 
And  of  his  childe  he  must  present  make 
To  Minos,  to  save  him  or  to  spill. 
Or  let  his  beast  devour  him  at  his  wilL 
And  this  hath  Minos  done  right  in  dispite^ 
To  wreke  his  sonne  was  set  all  his  delite^ 
And  make  hem  of  Athenes  his  tbiall 
Fro  yere  to  yere,  while  he  liven  shall ; 
And  home  he  saileth  whan  this  toui  is  wonne. 
This  wicked  custome  is  so  long  yronue. 
Till  of  Athenes  king  Egeus 
Mote  senden  his  owne  sonne  Theseos, 
Sens  that  the  lotte  is  fallen  him  upon 
To  ben  devoured,  for  grace  is  there  uon. 
And  forth  is  ladde  this  wofuU  yonge  knight 
Unto  the  country  of  king  Minos  full  of  might. 
And  in  a  prison  fettred  fiist  is  he, 
Till  the  time  he  should  yfreten  be. 

Well  maist  thou  wepe,  O  wofull  Theseus, 
That  art  a  kings  sonne,  and  damned  thus. 
Me  thinketh  this,  that  thou  art  depe  yhold 
To  whom  that  saved  thee  fro  cares  oold. 
And  now  if  any  woman  helpe  thee. 
Well  oughtest  thou  her  servaunt  for  to  bee. 
And  ben  her  true  lover,  yere  by  yere. 
But  now  to  come  ayen  to  my  matere. 

The  tonre,  there  this  Theseus  is  throw, 
Down  in  the  bottome  derk,  and  wonder  low. 
Was  joyning  to  the  wall  of  a  foreine 
Longing  unto  the  doughtren  tweine 
Of  Minos,  that  in  hir  chambers  grata 
Dwelten  above  the  maister  strete 
Of  the  towne,  in  joy  and  in  soUas : 
Not  I  n'at  how  it  happed,  perca&s. 
As  Theseus  complained  him  by  night. 
The  kings  doughter,  that  Ariadne  bight. 
And  eke  her  suster  Phedra,  herden  all 
His  complaint,  as  they  stood  on  the  wmll 
And  looked  upon  the  briffht  Moone, 
Hem  list  nat  to  go  to  bed  so  soone : 
And  of  his  wo  they  had  compassion 
A  kings  sonne  to  be  in  such  prison. 
And  ben  devoured,  thought  hem  great  pile  i 
Than  Ariadne  spake  to  her  suster  fne. 
And  said :  **  Phedra,  lefe  suster  dere. 
This  wofnll  lords  sonne  may  ye  nat  here. 
How  pitously  he  complaineth  his  kin. 
And  eke  his  poore  estate  that  he  is  in. 
And  ^iltlesBe,  certes,  now  it  is  ronth. 
And  if  ye  well  assent,  by  my  tronth. 
He  shall  ben  holpen,  how  so  that  we  do." 

Phedra  answerde,  **  Ywis  me  is  as  wo 
For  him  as  ever  I  was  for  any  mdui. 
And  to  his  helpe  the  best  rede  I  can 
Is  that  we  done  the  gailer  prively 
To  come  and  speke  with  us  hastely. 
And  done  this  wofull  man  with  him  to 
I  For  if  he  may  this  monstpr  overcome^ 
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Thaa  were  he  quit,  there  is  none  other  hoot, 

Let  OS  well  taste  him  at  his  herte  root, 

I'hat  if  so  be  that  he  a  weapon  have, 

Where  that  he  his  life  dare  kepe  or  save, 

Fighten  with  this  fiend,  and  him  defend. 

For  in  the  prison,  here  as  he  shall  discend. 

Ye  wote  well,  that  the  beast  is  in  a  place 

That  is  not  derke,  and  hath  roume  and  eke  space 

To  welde  an  axe  or  swerde,  staffe  or  knife, 

So  that  me  thinketh  he  should  save  his  life. 

If  that  he  be  a  man,  he  shall  do  so : 

And  we  shall  make  him  balles  eke  also 

Of  wexe  and  towe,  that  whan  he  gapeth  fast. 

Into  the  beestes  throte  he  shall  hem  cast, 

To  sleke  his  honger,  and  enoomber  his  teeth, 

And  right  anon,  whan  that  Theseus  seeth 

The  beest  acheked,  he  shall  on  him  leepe 

To  sleen  him,  or  they  comen  more  to  keepe  ; 

This  weapen  shal  the  gailer,  or  that  tide, 

Full  prively  within  the  prison  hide : 

And,  for  the  house  is  crencled  to  and  fro. 

And  hath  so  queint  waies  for  to  go. 

For  it  is  shapen  as  the  mase  is  wrought. 

Thereto  hare  I  a  remedy  in  my  thought. 

That  by  a  clewe  of  twine,  as  he  hath  gon 

The  same  way  he  may  retume  anon, 

Folowing  alway  the  threde,  as  he  hath  come. 

And  whan  this  beest  is  overcome. 

Than  may  he  flien  away  out  of  this  stede. 

And  eke  the  gailer  may  ne  with  him  lede. 

And  him  avaunce  at  home  in  his  countre, 

Sens  that  so  great  a  lordes  sonne  is  he  : 

This  is  my  rede,  if  that  ye  dare  it  take.^ 

What  shold  I  longer  sermon  of  it  make  I 
The  gailer  oometh,  and  with  him  Theseus, 
Whau  these  things  ben  accorded  thus. 

Downe  sate  Theseus  upon  his  knee, 
**  The  right  lady  of  my  life,"  quod  he, 
**  I  sorowfuU  man,  ydamned  to  the  deth, 
Fro  vou,  whiles  that  me  lasteth  breth, 
I  wol  nat  twinne,  after  this  aventore, 
But  in  your  service  thus  I  woU  endure. 
That  as  a  wretch  unknow  I  well  you  serve 
For  evermore,  till  that  mine  herte  sterve. 
Forsake  I  well  at  home  mine  heritage. 
And,  as  I  said,  ben  of  your  court  a  page^ 
If  that  ye  vouchsafe  that  in  this  pUce 
Ye  graunt  me  to  have  soche  a  grace 
That  I  may  have  nat  but  my  meate  and  drinke. 
And  for  my  sustinaunco  yet  woll  I  swinke. 
Right  as  you  list,  that  Minos,  ne  no  wight. 
Sens  that  he  saw  me  never  with  eyen  sight, 
Ne  DO  man  else  shall  me  espie. 
So  silly  and  so  well  I  shal  me  grie. 
And  me  so  wel  disfigure,  and  so  low. 
That  in  this  world  there  shall  no  man  me  know. 
To  have  my  life,  and  to  have  presence 
Of  von,  that  done  to  me  this  excellence ; 
Ana  to  my  father  shall  I  sonde  here 
This  worthy  man,  that  is  your  gaylere. 
And  him  so  guerdon  that  he  shall  well  be 
One  of  the  greatest  men  of  my  countre. 
And  if  I  durst  saine,  ray  lady  bright, 
I  am  a  kings  sonne,  and  eke  a  knight, 
As  wold  God,  if  that  it  might  be. 
Ye  weren  in  my  countrey  all  thre. 
And  I  with  you,  to  beare  you  companie. 
Than  shuld  ye  sene  if  that  I  thereof  lie  ; 
And  tf  that  I  prefer  you  in  lowe  manere 
To  beo  your  i^ige,  and  serven  you  right  here^ 


But  I  you  serve  as  lowly  in  that  place, 
I  pray  to  Mars  to  yeveme  suche  grace 
That  shames  death  on  me  there  mote  fall. 
And  death  and  poverte  to  my  frends  all. 
And  that  my  sprite  by  night  mote  go. 
After  my  death,  and  walke  to  and  fro. 
That  I  mote  of  traitour  have  a  name. 
For  which  my  sprit  mote  go,  to  do  me  shame, 
And  if  I  clayme  ever  other  degree. 
But  ye  vouchsafe  to  yeve  it  me^ 
As  I  have  said,  of  shames  death  I  dey. 
And  mercy,  lady,  I  can  naught  else  sey." 

A  semely  knight  was  this  Theseus  to  see. 
And  yonge,  but  of  twenty  yere  and  three. 
But  who  BO  had  ysene  his  countenance. 
He  wold  have  wept  for  routh  of  his  penance : 
For  which  this  Ariadne  in  this  manere, 
Answerde  to  his  profre  and  to  his  chore. 

*'  A  kings  sonne,  and  eke  a  knight,"  quod  she^ 
**  To  ben  mv  servaunt  in  so  lowe  degree, 
God  shilde  it,  for  the  shame  of  women  ail. 
And  lene  me  never  soch  a  case  befall, 
And  sonde  you  grace,  and  sleight  of  herte  also, 
You  to  defend,  and  knightly  to  sleen  your  foe. 
And  lene  hereafter  I  may  you  find 
To  me,  and  to  my  suster  here,  so  kind. 
That  I  ne  repent  nat  to  yeve  you  life. 
Yet  were  it  better  I  were  your  wife, 
Sith  ye  ben  as  gentill  borne  as  I, 
And  have  a  realme  nat  but  fast  by. 
Than  that  I  sufired  your  gentillesse  to  sterve. 
Or  that  I  let  you  as  a  page  serve ; 
It  is  no  profite,  as  unto  your  kinrede, 
But  what  is  that,  that  man  woll  nat  do  for  dred  t ' 
And  to  my  suster,  sith  that  it  is  so. 
That  she  mote  gone  with  me,  if  that  I  go, 
Or  els  suffre  death  as  wel  as  I, 
That  ye  unto  your  sonne  as  trewly. 
Done  her  be  wedded,  at  your  home  eoming. 
This  is  the  finall  end  of  all  this  thing. 
Ye  swere  it  here,  upon  all  that  may  be  swome  I* 

**  Ye,  lady  mine^"  quod  he,  **  or  els  to  tome 
Mote  I  be  with  the  Minotaure  or  to  morrow, 
And  haveth  here  of  mine  herte  blood  to  borow. 
If  that  ye  woll,  if  I  had  knife  or  speare, 
I  would  it  letten  out,  and  thereon  sweare. 
For  than  at  erste,  I  wot  ye  would  me  leve^ 
By  Mars,  that  is  chiefe  of  my  beleve. 
So  that  I  might  liven,  and  nat  iaile 
To  morow  for  to  taken  my  bataile, 
I  nolde  never  fro  this  place  flie, 
Till  that  ye  should  the  very  profe  se. 
For  now,  if  that  the  soth  1  shall  you  say, 
I  have  loved  you  full  many  a  day, 
Though  ye  ne  wist  nat,  in  my  countre. 
And  aldermost  desired  you  to  see. 
Of  any  earthly  living  creature. 
Upon  my  truth  I  sweare  and  you  assure,  * 
This  seven  yere  I  have  your  servaunt  be. 
Now  have  I  you,  and  also  have  ye  me. 
My  dere  herte,  of  Athenes  duchesse.*' 

This  lady  smileth  at  his  stedfastnesse, 
And  at  his  hertely  wordes,  and  at  his  cbere, 
And  to  her  suster  said  in  this  manere : 

**  And  sothly,  suster  mine,"  quod  she, 
"  Now  be  we  duchesses,  both  I  and  ye^ 
And  sikerde  to  the  regnls  of  Athenes, 
And  both  hereafter  likely  to  be  queenes^ 
And  saved  fro  his  death  a  kings  sonne. 
As  ever  of  gentill  women  i«  the  wonne^ 
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To  save  a  gentil  man,  enforth  htr  might, 

In  honest  caiiae,  and,  namely,  in  his  right, 

Me  thinketh  no  wight  ought  us  herof  blamey 

Ne  bearen  ns  therefore  an  yrel  name." 

And  shortly  of  this  mater  for  to  make, 

This  Theseus  of  her  hath  leave  ytake, 

And  every  point  was  performed  in  dede, 

As  ye  have  in  this  covenaunt  herde  me  rede^ 

His  wepen,  hn  clewe,  his  thing  that  I  have  said, 

Was  by  the  gailer  in  the  house  ylaid, 

There  as  the  Minotaore  hath  his  dwellings 

Bight  fast  by  the  dore,  at  his  entrtng. 

And  Theseus  is  lad  unto  his  dethe, 

And  forth  unto  this  Minotaore  he  gethe. 

And  by  the  teaching  of  this  Adriane, 

He  overcame  this  beest,  and  was  his  bane^ 

And  out  he  cometh  by  tiie  clewe  againe 

Ful  prively,  whan  he  this  beest  hath  slaine^ 

And  the  gailer  gotten  hath  a  barge, 

And  of  his  wives  treasure  gan  it  charge, 

And  toke  his  wife^  and  eke  her  suster  free, 

And  by  the  gailer,  and  with  hem  al  three 

Is  stole  away  out  of  the  lond  by  night. 

And  to  the  eountre  of  Enupie  him  dight, 

There  as  he  had  a  frende  of  his  knowing. 

There  feesten  they,  there  daunsen  they  and  sing, 

And  in  his  armes  hath  this  Adriane, 

That  of  the  beest  hath  kept  him  fro  his  bane, 

And  get  him  there  a  noble  barge  anone. 

And  of  his  countrey  folke  a  ful  great  wone. 

And  taketh  his  leave,  and  homeward  sailath  hee. 

And  in  an  yle,  amidde  the  wilde  see^ 

There  as  there  dwelt  creature  none. 

Save  wild  beestee,  and  that  full  many  one, 

He  made  his  shippe  a  londe  for  to  sette, 

And  in  that  yle  halfe  a  day  he  lette, 

And  said,  that  on  the  londe  be  must  him  rest. 

His  mariners  have  done  right  as  him  lest, 

And  for  to  tell  shortly  in  this  caas. 

Whan  Ariadne  his  wife  a  slepe  was. 

For  that  her  suster  fayrer  was  than  she, 

He  taketh  her  in  his  honde,  and  forth  goeth  he 

To  ship,  and  as  a  traitour  stale  away, 

While  that  this  Ariadne  a  slepe  lay. 

And  to  his  countrey  warde  he  sailed  blive, 

A  twenty  divel  way  the  winde  him  drive, 

And  found  his  fiuher  drenched  in  the  see. 

Me  list  no  more  to  speke  of  him,  parde. 

These  false  lovers,  poison  be  hir  bane. 

But  I  wol  turne  againe  to  Adriane, 
That  is  with  slepe  £Mr  werinesse  ytake^ 
£n\  sorowfuUy  her  faerte  mav  awake. 

Alas,  for  thee  mine  herte  hath  pite, 
Right  in  the  dawning  awaketh  she, 
And  gropeth  in  the  bed,  and  fond  right  nought : 

**  Alas,'*  quod  she,  '<  Uiat  ever  I  was  wrought, 
i  am  betrayed,*'  and  her  heere  to  rent. 
And  tor  the  stroode  barefote  fast  she  went, 
And  cried  :  **  Theseus,  mine  herte  swete, 
Where  be  ye,  that  I  may  nat  with  you  mete  t" 
And  might  thus  with  beestes  ben  yslaine. 

The  holowe  rockes  answerde  her  againe. 
No  man  she  saw,  and  yet  shone  the  moone^ 
And  hie  upon  a  rocke  she  went  soone. 
And  sawe  his  barge  sayling  in  the  see, 
Cold  woxe  her  herte,  and  right  thus  said  she  : 

**  Meker  then  ye  find  I  the  beestes  wilde." 
Hath  he  nat  sinne,  that  he  her  thus  begilde  t 
She  cried,  **  O  turne  againe  for  routhe  and  sinne, 
Thy  barge  hath  nat  all  his  meinie  in  1" 


Her  kerehefe  on  a  pole  stieked  she, 
Ascaunoe  he  should  it  well  yse, 
And  him  remembre  that  she  was  behind. 
And  turne  againe,  and  on  the  stronde  her  find. 

But  all  for  naught,  his  way  he  ia  gone, 
And  downe  she  fel  a  swowne  on  a  stone. 
And  up  she  riste,  and  kissed  in  all  her  caz« 
The  steppes  of  his  feete,  there  he  hath  far«. 
And  to  her  bed  right  thus  she  speketh  tho  : 

**  Thou  bed,"  quod  she, « that  hast  receired  two, 
Thou  shalt  answere  of  two,  and  not  of  one^ 
Where  is  the  greater  parte  away  gone  t 

*<  Alas,  wher  shal  I  wretched  wight  become  t 
For  though  so  be  that  bote  none  here  come. 
Home  to  my  countrey  dare  I  nat  for  drede, 
I  can  my  selfe  in  this  case  nat  rede." 

What  should  I  tell  more  her  complaining  I 
It  is  so  long,  it  were  an  heavy  thing ; 
In  her  epistle,  Naso  telleth  all. 
But  shortly  to  the  end  tell  I  shall. 
The  goddes  have  her  holpen  for  pite. 
And  m  the  eigne  of  Taurus  men  may 
The  stones  of  her  crowne  shine  dere, 
I  will  no  more  speake  of  this  matere^ 
But  thus  this  &l8e  lover  can  begile 
His  trew  love,  the  divel  quite  hun  his 
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Thou  yever  of  the  formes,  that  hast  wrovght 
The  layre  world,  and  bare  it  in  thy  thought 
Eternally,  er  thou  thy  werke  began. 
Why  madest  thou  unto  the  slaunder  of  man. 
Or  all  be  that  it  was  not  thy  doing. 
As  for  that  end  to  make  suche  a  tiling. 
Why  suffredeat  thou  that  Tereus  was  bore, 
That  is  in  love  so  false  and  so  forswore, 
That  fro  this  world  up  to  the  first  Heven, 
Cormmpeth,  whan  tliat  folke  his  name  neven  t 
And  as  to  me,  so  grisly  was  his  dede. 
That  whan  that  I  thb  foule  storie  rede 
Mine  eyen  wexen  foule,  and  sore  also. 
Yet  lasteth  the  venime  of  so  longe  ago^ 
That  enfecteth  him  that  wolde  whold 
The  storie  of  Tereus,  of  which  I  told. 
Of  Trace  was  he  lord,  and  kin  to  Marte, 
The  cruel  god  that  stante  with  blody  dartei, 
And  wedded  had  he  with  blisfull  ehere 
King  Pandionis  fiaire  doughter  dere^ 
That  hight  Progne,  floure  of  her  oonntr»« 
Though  Juno  list  not  at  the  feast  be, 
Ne  Hymeneus,  that  god  of  wedding  is^ 
But  at  the  feast  ready  ben,  ywis. 
The  furies  three,  with  all  hir  mortall  brond% 
The  oule  all  night  above  the  balkes  wonde^ 
That  prophete  is  of  wo  and  of  misehaunce ; 
This  revell,  full  of  song  and  full  of  daunce, 
Last  a  fourtenight,  or  little  lasse ; 
But  shortly  of  this  storie  for  to  passe^ 
(For  I  am  weary  of  him  for  to  tell) 
Five  yere  his  wife  and  he  togither  dwelly 
Till  on  a  day  she  gan  so  sore  long 
To  scene  her  suster,  that  she  saw  not  loi^. 
That  for  desire  she  n'ist  what  to  say. 
But  to  her  husbond  gan  she  for  to  pray 
For  Gods  love,  that  she  mote  ones  gone 
Her  suster  for  to  scene,  and  oomo  ayen  an 
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Or  elae^  but  she  mote  to  her  wend. 
She  praied  him  that  he  woiild  after  her  send : 
And  this  was,  day  by  day,  aU  her  prayers, 
With  al  humbleeae  of  wtfehood,  word  and  ehere. 

This  Tereus  let  make  his  ships  yare^ 
And  into  Grece  bimselfe  is  forth  yfare, 
Unto  his  iather-in-Uw  gan  he  pray, 
To  Toacheafe,  that  for  a  mone&  or  tway. 
That  Philomene  his  wives  soster  might 
On  Proene  his  wife  bat  ones  have  a  sight, 
*  And  rae  shall  eome  to  you  again,  anon, 
My  Belfe  with  her,  I  will  both  come  and  gon, 
And  as  my  hertes  life  I  will  her  kepe." 

This  old  Pandion,  this  king  gan  wepe 
For  tendemesse  of  herte,  for  to  leve 
His  doaghter  gon,  and  for  to  vere  her  leve ; 
Of  all  tms  world  he  loved  nothing  so. 
Bat,  at  the  last,  leave  hath  she  to  go. 
For  Philomene,  with  Bait  teares  eke, 
Gan  of  her  Cither  grace  to  beseke 
To  seene  her  suster,  that  her  longeth  so, 
And  him  erabraoeth  with  her  armes  two  ; 
And  there  also  yong  and  fairs  was  she. 
That  whan  that  Tereus  saw  her  beaute. 
And  of  array,  that  there  was  none  her  liehe, 
And  yet  of  beautie  was  she  to  so  riche, 
He  east  his  fierie  herte  upon  her  so. 
That  he  woU  have  her,  how  so  that  it  go. 
And  with  his  wiles  kneled,  and  so  praied, 
Till  at  the  last  Pandion  thus  saied. 

**  Now  Sonne,"  quod  he^  ^  that  art  to  me  so  dere, 
I  thee  betake  my  vong  donghter  dere. 
Thai  beareth  the  key  of  all  mine  hertes  life, 
And  grete  well  my  doughter  and  thy  wife. 
And  yeve  her  leave  iometime  for  to  pley, 
That  she  may  seen  me  ones,  or  I  deie  " 
And  sothly  1m  hath  made  him  riche  feast. 
And  to  his  folks,  the  most  and  eke  the  least, 
That  with  him  came :  and  yave  him  yefts  great, 
And  him  eonveieth  through  the  master  streat 
Of  Athenes,  and  to  the  sea  him  brought. 
And  toometh  home,  no  malice  he  ne  thought. 
The  ores  puUeth  forth  the  veasell  fast. 
And  into  Trace  arriveUi  at  the  last, 
And  up  in  to  a  forest  be  her  led. 
And  to  a  cave  prively  he  him  sped. 
And  in  this  darks  cave,  if  her  lest 
Or  list  nought,  he  had  her  for  to  rest, 
Of  whieh  her  herte  agrose,  and  saied  thai : 

*  Whers  is  my  suster,  brother  Tereus  f 
And  therewithaU  she  wept  tenderly. 
And  quoke  for  feare,  pale  and  pitiously. 
Right  as  the  hunbe,  that  of  the  wolfe  is  bitten, 
Or  as  the  culver,  that  of  the  egle  is  smitten. 
And  is  out  of  his  dawes  forth  escaped, 
Yet  It  is  aferde,  and  awaped. 
Lest  it  be  hent  eftsones  :  so  sate  she, 
But  utterly  it  may  none  other  be, 
Bv  force  hath  this  traitour  done  a  deede. 
That  he  hath  reft  her  of  her  maidenhtNle, 
Maugre  her  head,  by  strength  and  by  his  might. 
Lo,  here  a  deede  of  men,  and  that  aright. 
She  erieth,  «  Suster  1"  with  full  loude  steven. 
And,  •*  Father  dere  1    Helpe  me  God  in  Heven ! " 
AU  beipeth  not,  and  yet  this  false  thefe 
Hath  done  ttiis  lady  yet  a  more  mischefe, 
For  feare  lest  she  should  his  shame  crie. 
And  done  him  openly  a  villanie,   , 
\nd  with  his  sweard  her  tong  of  kerfe  he, 
And  in  a  caatell  made  her  for  to  be. 


Full  prively  in  prison  evennore. 
And  kept  her  to  his  usage  and  to  his  store, 
So  that  she  ne  might  never  more  astarte. 
O  sely  Philomene,  wo  is  in  thine  herte. 
Huge  been  thy  sorowes,  and  wonder  smart  1 
Grod  wreke  thee,  and  sonde  thee  thy  boons  I 
Now  is  time  I  make  an  end  soone. 

This  Tereus  is  to  his  wife  voome. 
And  in  his  armes  hath  his  wife  ynome^ 
And  pitiously  he  wept,  and  shoke  his  hedde. 
And  swore  her  that  he  found  her  suster  dedde. 
For  whieh  this  selie  Progne  hath  soch  wo, 
That  nigh  her  sorowfull  herte  brake  a  two. 
And  thus  in  teares  let  I  Progne  dwell. 
And  of  her  suster  forth  1  woll  you  tell. 

This  wofull  lady  yieamed  had  in  youth. 
So  that  she  worken  and  enbrauden  couth. 
And  weaven  in  stole  the  radevore. 
As  it  of  women  hath  be  woved  yore, 
And  sothly  for  to  taine,  she  hath  her  fill 
Of  meate  and  drinke,  of  clothing  at  her  will. 
And  couthe  eke  rede  well  ynough  and  endite^ 
But  with  a  penne  she  could  not  write. 
But  letters  can  she  weave  to  and  fro, 
So  that  by  the  yere  was  all  ago, 
She  had  woven  in  a  flames  hu^ 
How  she  was  brought  fro  Athens  in  a  bax|^ 
And  in  a  cave  how  that  she  was  brought, 
And  all  the  thing  that  Tereus  wrought, 
She  wave  it  wel,  and  wrote  the  stone  above. 
How  she  was  served  for  her  sustcri  love. 
And  to  a  man  a  ring  she  yave  anon, 
And  praied  him  by  signes  for  to  gon 
Unto  the  queene,  and  bearen  her  that  clothe,  ' 
And  by  signs  swore  many  an  othe 
She  should  him  yeve  what  she  gotten  mi^ht. 

This  man,  anon,  unto  the  queene  him  dight, 
And  toke  it  her,  and  all  the  manor  told. 
And  whan  that  Progne  hath  this  thing  behold. 
No  worde  she  spake,  for  soruw  and  eke  for  rage^ 
But  &ined  her  to  gon  on  pilsrimage 
To  Baccus  temple,  and  in  a  uttle  stound 
Her  dombe  suster  sittins  bath  she  found 
Weeping  in  the  castell,  her  selfe  alone ; 
Alas,  the  wo,  constraint,  and  the  mono 
That  Progne  upon  her  dombe  suster  maketh, 
In  armes  everich  of  hem  other  taketh. 
And  thus  I  let  hem  in  hir  sorow  dwell ; 
The  remnaunt  is  no  charge  to  tell, 
For  this  is  all  and  some,  thus  was  she  served 
That  never  agilte,  ne  deserved 
Unto  this  cruell  man,  that  she  of  wist. 
Ye  may  beware  of  men,  if  that  you  list, 
For  all  be  that  he  woll  not  for  shame 
Doen  as  Tereus,  to  lese  his  name, 
Ne  serve  you  as  a  murtherer  or  a  knave. 
Full  little  while  shuU  ye  trew  him  have. 
That  wol  I  sain,  al  were  he  now  my  brother. 
But  it  BO  be  that  he  may  have  another. 
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Bt  prove,  as  well  as  by  auctorite. 

That  wicked  fruite  commeth  of  a  wicked  tree^ 

That  may  ye  find,  if  that  it  liketh  you. 

But  for  Uiis  end,  I  speaks  this  as  now. 

To  tell  you  of  fitlse  Demophon : 

In  love  a  falser  heard  I  never  non. 
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But  it  were  his  father,  Theseus, 
God  for  his  grace  fro  soch  one  kepe  us. 
Thus  these  women  praien,  that  it  here, 
Now  to  the  effect  toume  I  of  my  matere. 

Destroied  is  of  Troie  the  citee, 
This  Demophon  came  sayling  in  the  see 
Toward  Athenes,  to  his  paleis  large, 
With  him  came  many  a  ship  and  many  a  barge 
.Full  of  foike,  of  which  full  many  one 
Is  wounded  sore,  and  sicke  and  wo  begone. 
And  they  have  at  the  siege  long  yhune. 
Behind  him  came  a  winde,  and  eke  a  raine, 
That  shofe  so  sore  his  saile  might  not  stonde. 
Him  were  lever  than  all  the  world  a  londe^ 
So  hunted  hyn  the  tempest  to  and  fro, 
So  darke  it  was  he  could  no  where  go. 
And  with  a  wave  brusten  was  his  store. 
His  ship  was  rent  so  lowe,  in  such  manere. 
That  carpenter  could  it  not  amende. 
The  see  by  night  as  any  torche  brende 
For  wood,  and  posseth  him  up  and  doun. 
Till  Neptune  hath  of  him  compassioun. 
And  Thetis,  Chorus,  Triton,  and  they  all, 
And  maden  him  up  a  londe  to  fall, 
Wherof  that  Phillis  lady  was  and  queene^ 
Lycurgus  doughter,  fairer  unto  seene 
Than  is  the  floure  again  the  bright  Sonne. 
Unneth  is  Demophon  to  londe  ywonne, 
Weake  and  eke  werie,  and  his  folke  forpined 
Of  werinesse,  and  also  enfamined. 
And  to  the  death  he  was  almost  ydriveo. 
His  wise  folke  consaile  have  him  yeven, 
To  seken  helpe  and  succour  of  the  queene^ 
And  loken  what  his  grace  might  bene, 
And  maken  in  that  lande  some  cheveeaunoe, 
And  kepen  him  fro  wo,  and  fro  mischaunce. 
For  sicke  he  was,  and  almost  at  the  deatli, 
Unneth  might  he  speake,  or  drawe  breath, 
And  lieth  in  Rhodopeia  him  for  to  rest. 
Whan  he  may  walk,  him  thought  it  was  best 
Unto  the  countrey  to  seeken  for  succour. 
Men  knew  him  wele,  and  did  him  honour. 
For  at  Athenes  duke  and  lord  was  he, 
As  Theseus  his  father  hath  ybe. 
That  in  his  time  was  great  of  renoun. 
No  man  so  great  in  all  his  regioun. 
And  like  his  father  of  face  and  of  stature^ 
And  false  of  love,  it  came  him  of  nature, 
As  doth  the  foxe  Renarde,  the  foxes  Sonne, 
Of  kinde  he  ooulde  his  old  father  wonne 
Without  lore,  as  can  a  drake  swimme. 
Whan  it  is  caught  and  carried  to  the  brimroe : 
This  honorable  queen  Phillis  doth  him  chore. 
Her  Hketh  well  his  sporte  and  his  manere. 
But  I  am  asroted  here  beforne. 
To  write  of  hem  that  in  love  been  forswome^ 
And  eke  to  haste  me  in  my  legende. 
Which  to  performe,  God  me  sprace  sonde  ; 
Therfore,  I  passe  shortly  in  this  wise. 
Ye  have  well  heard  of  Theseus  the  gise, 
In  the  betraiyng  of  faire  Adriane, 
Tliat  of  her  pit€«  kept  him  fro  his  bane  ; 
At  short  wordes,  right  so  Demophon, 
The  same  way,  and  the  same  pathe  hath  gon 
That  did  his  false  father  Theseus, 
For  unto  Phillis  hath  he  swome  Uius, 
To  wedden  her,  and  her  his  trouth  plight, 
And  piked  of  her  all  the  good  he  might. 
Whan  he  was  hole  and  sound,  and  had  his  rest, 
And  doth  with  PhilUs  what  so  that  him  lest. 


As  well  I  could,  if  that  me  list  so, 
Tellen  all  his  doing  to  and  fro. 

He  sayd  to  his  countrey  mote  him  saile^ 
For  there  he  would  her  wedding  apparaile^ 
As  fill  to  her  honour,  and  his  also, 
And  openly  he  tooke  his  leave  tho. 
And  to  her  swore  he  would  not  sojoume, 
But  in  a  month  again  he  would  retoume. 
And  in  that  londe  let  make  his  ordinaunoey 
As  very  lorde,  and  tooke  the  obeisaunce 
Well  and  humbly,  and  his  shippes  digh^ 
And  home  he  goeth  the  next  way  he  might. 
For  unto  Phillis  yet  came  he  nought. 
And  that  hath  she  so  harde  and  sore  ybougfat, 
Alas,  as  the  storie  doth  us  record. 
She  was  her  owne  death  with  a  corde. 
Whan  that  she  saw  that  Demophon  her  traicd. 
But  first  wrote  she  to  him,  and  hat  him  praied 
He  would  come,  and  deliver  her  of  pain. 
As  I  rehearse  shall  a  worde  or  twain. 
Me  liste  not  vouchsafe  on  him  to  swiuke^ 
Dispenden  on  him  a  penne  full  of  ynke^ 
For  false  in  love  was  he,  right  as  his  sire. 
The  Devill  set  hir  soules  both  on  a  fire : 
But  of  the  letter  of  Phillis  well  I  write, 
A  worde  or  twain,  although  it  be  but  lite. 

«  Thine  hostesse,"  quod  she,  **  O  Demophon^ 
Thy  Phillis,  which  that  is  so  wo  begon. 
Of  Rhodopeie,  upon  you  mote  complain. 
Over  the  terme  set  betwixt  us  twain. 
That  ye  ne  holden  forward,  as  ye  sayd : 
Your  anore«  which  ye  in  our  haven  layd, 
Hight  us,  that  ye  would  comen  out  of  doabt. 
Or  that  the  Moone  ones  went  about. 
But  times  fewer  the  Moone  hath  hid  her  £Me 
Sens  thilke  day  ye  went  fro  this  place. 
And  fewer  times  light  the  world  again. 
But  for  aU  that,  yet  shall  I  sothly  sain. 
Yet  hath  the  streme  of  Scython  not  brought 
From  Athenes  the  ship,  yet  came  it  noughty 
And  if  that  ye  the  terme  reken  would. 
As  I  or  other  true  lovers  doe  should, 
I  plain  not,  God  wot,  before  my  day." 
But  al  her  letter  writen  I  ne  may. 
By  order,  for  it  were  to  me  a  charge. 
Her  letter  was  right  ]on|;,  and  therto  large. 
But  here  and  there,  in  nme,  I  have  it  layd 
There  as  me  thought  that  she  hath  wel  sayd. 

She  sayd,  *'  The  sailes  commeth  not  again, 
Ne  to  the  word  there  n'is  no  fey  certain. 
But  I  wot  wh  V  ye  come  not,"  quod  she, 
<*  For  I  was  of  my  love  to  vou  so  fre, 
And  of  the  goddes  that  ye  have  swore, 
That  hir  vengeannce  fall  on  you  therfore. 
Ye  be  not  suffisaunt  to  beare  the  pun. 
Too  moche  trusted  I,  well  may  I  sain. 
Upon  your  linage,  and  your  faire  tong. 
And  on  your  teares  falsely  out  wrong. 
How  ooud  ye  wepe  so  by  craft  f  quod  sbe^ 
**  May  there  suche  teares  fained  be  t 

**  Isow,  certes,  if  ye  would  have  in  memofy, 
It  ought  be  to  you  bvt  little  glory; 
To  have  a  sely  maide  thus  b^rayed, 
To  God,"  quod  she,  «  pray  I,  and  oft  have  fnjtdf 
That  it  be  now  the  greatest  price  of  all. 
And  most  honour  i£aA  ever  you  shall  hehJl, 
And  whan  thine  old  aunceters  painted  bee^ 
In  which  menmay  hir  worthineese  see. 
Than  pray  I  God,  thou  painted  be  also. 
That  folke  may  reden,  forth  by  as  they  go, 
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«<  *Lo,  this  is  he,  that  with  his  flattery 
Betraied  hath,  and  done  her  villany, 
That  was  his  true  love,  in  thought  and  drede/ 

«  But  sothly,  of  o  point  yet  may  they  rede, 
That  ye  heen  like  your  father,  as  in  this, 
For  he  begiled  Ariadne,  ywis, 
With  such  an  arte,  and  such  subtelte. 
As  thou  thy  eelven  hast  begiled  me : 
As  in  that  poinct,  although  it  be  not  feire, 
Thou  folowest  certain,  and  art  his  heire. 
But  sens  thus  sinfully  ye  me  begile,^ 
My  body  mote  ye  sene,  within  a  while, 
Right  in  the  haven  of  Athenes  fleeting, 
Withouten  sepulture  and  bui^ng. 
Though  ye  been  harder  than  is  any  stone." 

And  whan  this  letter  was  forth  seiit,anone, 
And  knew  how  brotell  and  how  fals  he  was. 
She  for  dispaire  fordid  her  selfe,  alas  I 
Such  sorow  hath  she,  for  he  beset  her  so. 
Beware  ye  women  of  your  subtill  fo. 
Sens  yet  this  day  men  may  ensample  se. 
And  trusteth  now  in  love  no  man  but  me. 


I 
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THE  LEOENDE  OF  HYPERMESTRE. 

In  Grece,  whilom,  were  brethren  two 
Of  which  that  one  was  called  Danao, 
That  many  a  son  hath  of  his  body  wonne, 
As  such  false  lovers  ofte  oonne. 

Emong  his  sonnes  all  there  was  one, 
That  aldermoet  he  loved  of  everychone, 
And  whan  this  child  was  borne,  tliis  Danao 
Shope  him  a  name,  and  called  him  Lino, 
That  other  brother  called  was  Egiste, 
That  was  of  love  as  false  as  ever  him  liste^ 
And  many  a  daughter  gate  he  in  his  life. 
Of  which  he  gate  upon  his  right  wife, 
A  doughter  dere,  and  did  her  for  to  odl, 
Hypermestra,  yonsest  of  hem  all. 
The  which  child  of  her  nativite. 
To  all  good  thewes  borne  was  she. 
As  lik^  to  the  goddes  or  she  was  borne. 
That  of  the  shefe  she  should  be  the  come. 
The  werdes  that  we  depen  destine. 
Hath  shapen  her,  that  she  must  needes  be 
Pitous,  sad,  wise,  true  as  stele^ 
And  to  this  woman  it  accorded)  wele. 
For  though  that  Venus  yave  her  great  beante. 
With  Jupiter  oompown«d  so  was  she. 
That  conscience,  trouth,  and  drede  of  shame. 
And  of  her  wifehode  for  to  kepe  her  name. 
This  thought  her  was  felicite  as  here. 
And  reed  Mars,  was  that  time  of  the  yere 
So  feble,  that  hjs  malice  is  him  raft, 
lUpmsed  hath  Venus  his  eruell  craft. 
And  what  with  Venus,  and  other  oppreanon 
Of  houses.  Mars  his  venime  is  adon. 
That  Hypermestre  dare  not  handle  a  knife. 
In  malice,  though  she  should  lese  her  life  ; 
But  nathelesse,  as  Heaven  gan  tho  tnme, 
Two  bad  aspectee  hath  she  of  Satume, 
That  made  her  to  die  in  prison. 
And  I  shall  after  make  mencion. 
Of  Danao  and  Egistes  also. 
And  though  so  Ut  that  they  were  brethren  two. 
For  thilke  tyme  n'as  spared  no  linage, 
(t  liked  hem  10  maken  manage 


Betwixt  Hypermestre,  and  him  Lino^ 

And  casten  soch  a  day  it  shall  be  so. 

And  full  accorded  was  it  utterly. 

The  aray  is  wrought,  the  time  is  fast  by. 

And  thus  Liuo  hath  of  his  fathers  brother. 

The  doughter  wedded,  and  ecfa  of  hem  hath  otbet*. 

The  torcnes  brennen,  and  the  lamps  bright, 

The  sacrifice  been  full  ready  dight, 

Th*ensence  out  of  the  fire  reketh  soote, 

The  floure,  the  leefe,  is  rent  up  by  the  roote, 

To  maken  garlandes  and  crounes  hie. 

Full  is  the  place  of  sound  of  minstralcie, 

Of  songes  amourous  of  mariage, 

As  thilke  tvme  was  the  plain  usage. 

And  this  was  in  the  paleis  of  Egiste,. 

That  in  his  hous  was  lord,  right  as  him  list«  i 

And  thus  that  day  they  driven  to  an  end, 

Tho  frendes  taken  leve,  and  home  they  wend, 

The  night  is  come,  the  bride  shall  go  to  bed, 

Egiste  to  his  chamber  fast  him  sped, 

And  prively  let  his  doughter  call. 

Whan  that  the  house  voided  was  of  hem  all. 

He  looked  on  his  doughter  with  glad  chere. 

And  to  her  spake,  as  ye  shall  after  here. 

**  My  right  doughter,  tresour  of  mine  herte. 
Sens  first  that  day  that  shapen  was  my  short. 
Or  by  the  fatall  suster  had  my  dome. 
So  nie  mine  herte  never  thing  ne  come. 
As  thou,  Hypermestre,  doughter  dere. 
Take  hede  what  thy  father  sayth  thee  here. 
And  werke  after  thy  wiser  ever  mo. 
For  alderfirst  doughter  I  love  thee  so, 
That  all  the  world  to  me  n'is  halfe  so  lefe, 
Ne  n'olde  rede  thee  to  thy  mischefe. 
For  all  the  good  under  tho  cold  Mono, 
And  what  I  meane,  it  shall  be  said  right  sone^, 
With  protestaciou  as  sain  these  wise. 
That  but  thou  doe  as  I  shall  thee  devise^ 
Thou  shalt  be  ded,  by  him  that  all  hath  wrought^ 
At  short  wordes,  thou  ne  scapest  nought 
Out  of  my  paleis,  or  that  thou  be  deed. 
But  thou  consent,  and  werke  after  my  reed. 
Take  thb  to  the  fearfull  conclusionn." 
This  Hypermestre  cast  her  eyen  doun, 
And  quoke  as  doth  the  leefe  of  ashe  grene. 
Deed  wext  her  hew,  and  like  ashen  to  sene, 
And  sayd  :  **  Lord  and  father,  all  your  wil^ 
After  my  mighty  God  wote,  I  will  fulfill. 
So  it  be  to  me  no  confusion." 

**  I  n*ill,"  quod  he,  "  have  none  excepcion," 
And  out  he  caught  a  knife,  as  rasour  kene, 
**  Hide  this,"  quod  he,  <*  that  it  be  not  ysene. 
And  whan  thine  husbond  is  to  bed  go. 
While  that  he  slepeth,  cut  his  throte  atwo, 
For  in  my  dreme  it  'w  warned  me. 
How  that  my  nevewe  shall  my  bane  be. 
But  which  I  n'ot,  wherfore  I  woU  be  siker. 
If  thou  say  nay,  we  two  shall  have  a  biker. 
As  I  have  said,  by  him  that  I  have  sworn." 
This  Hipermestre  hath  nigh  her  wit  forlorn. 
And  for  to  passen  harmclesse  out  of  that  place. 
She  graunted  him,  there  was  none  other  grace  : 
And  withall  a  costrell  taketh  he  tho^ 
And  sayd,  **  Hereof  a  draught  or  two, 
Yeve  him  drinke,  whan  he  goeth  to  rest. 
And  he  shal  slope  as  long  as  ever  thee  lest. 
The  narootikes  and  apies  been  so  strong. 
And  go  thy  way,  lest  that  him  thinks  to  long.** 
Out  Cometh  the  bride,  and  with  full  sobre  chore. 
As  is  of  maidens  oft  the  manere. 
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To  chamber  brought  with  revel  and  with  »ong, 
And  shortly,  leste  this  tale  be  to  long, 
This  Lino  and  she  beth  brought  to  bed. 
And  every  wight  out  at  the  doore  him  sped, 
The  night  is  wasted,  and  he  fell  aslope, 
Full  tenderly  beginneth  she  to  weepe, 
She  rist  her  up,  and  dredfully  she  quaketh, 
As  doth  the  braunch  that  Zephlrus  shaketh^ 
And  husht  were  all  in  Argone  that  cite^ 
As  cold  as  any  frost  now  wexeth  she% 
For  pito  by  the  herte  strained  her  so. 
And  drede  of  death  doth  her  so  moche  wo^ 
That  thrise  doune  she  fill,  in  suche  a  were. 
She  riste  her  up,  and  stakereth  here  and  there, 
And  on  her  handes  fast  looketh  she, 
<*  Alas,  shall  mine  hands  bloudie  be  t 
I  am  a  maide,  and  as  by  my  nature. 
And  by  my  semblannt,  and  by  my  vesture, 
Mine  hands  been  not  shapen  for  a  knife, 
As  for  to  reve  no  man  fro  his  life. 
What  devill  have  I  with  the  knife  to  do  t 
And  shall  I  have  my  throte  corve  a  two  t 
Than  shall  I  blede,  alas,  and  be  shende. 
And  nodes  this  thing  mote  have  an  ende;. 
Or  he  or  I  mote  nedes  lose  our  life. 
Now  certes,"  quod  she,  <<  sens  I  am  his  wife, 


And  hath  my  faith,  yet  is  bette  for  me 

For  to  be  dedde  in  wifely  honeste. 

Than  be  a  traitour  living  in  my  shame. 

Be  as  be  may,  for  earnest  or  for  game. 

He  shall  awake,  and  rise  and  go  his  way 

Out  at  this  gutter  er  that  it  be  day :" 

And  wept  full  tenderly  upon  his  face. 

And  in  her  armes  gan  him  to  embrace, 

And  him  sh^  ^oggeth,  and  awaketh  sof^ 

And  at  the  wmdow  lepe  he  fro  the  loft. 

Whan  she  hath  warned  him,  and  done  him  bole  i 

This  Lino  swift  was  and  light  of  foote^ 

And  from  her  ran  a  full  good  paas. 

This  sely  woman  is  so  wMke,  alal^ 

And  helplesse,  so  that  er  she  ferre  wen^ 

Her  cruell  father  did  her  for  to  bent. 

Alas,  Lino  I  why  art  thou  so  unkind  t 

Why  ne  hast  thou  remembred  in  thj  mind. 

And  taken  her,  and  led  her  forth  with  thee  t 

For  whan  she  saw  that  gone  away  was  hee^ 

And  that  she  might  not  so  hai  go» 

Ne  folowen  him,  she  sate  doune  right  the, 

Untill  she  was  caught,  and  fettred  in  prison : 

This  tale  is  sayd  for  this  oondosion. 
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Gladeth  ye  lovers  m  the  morowe  graie, 

Lo,  Venus  risen  among  yon  rowes  rede, 

And  floures  freshe  honour  ye  this  dale, 

For  whan  the  Sun  uprist  than  wold  they  sprede. 

But  ye  lovers  that  lie  iu  any  drede, 

Flieth,  least  wicked  tongues  you  aspie, 

Lo,  yonde  the  Sun,  the  candell  of  jelousie. 

With  tears  blew,  and  with  a  wounded  herte 
Taketh  your  leve,  and,  with  saint  John  to  borow, 
Apeseth  somewhat  of  your  painee  smert. 
Time  coraeth  eft,  that  cessen  shall  your  sorrow, 
The  glad  night  is  worth  an  heavy  morow. 
Saint  Valentine,  a  foule  thus  heard  I  sing, 
Upon  thy  day,  or  Sunne  gan  up  spring. 

Yet  sang  this  foule,  **  I  rede  you  all  awake, 
And  ye  that  have  not  chosen,  in  humble  wise. 
Without  repenting,  cheseth  your  make. 
Yet  at  the  least,  renoveleth  your  service  : 
And  ye  that  have  full  chosen,  as  I  devise^ 
Confermeth  it  perpetually  to  dure. 
And  paciently  taketh  your  aventure." 

And  for  the  worship  of  thb  high  feast, 
Yet  woU  I  in  my  birdes  wise  sing, 
The  sentence  of  the  complaint  at  the  least. 
That  wofull  Mars  made  at  the  departing 
Fro  fresh  Venus  in  a  morowning. 
Whan  Phebus  with  his  firie  torches  rede, 
Ransaked  hath  every  lover  in  his  dr^e. 


Whilome,  the  three  Heavens  lorde  above^ 
As  w<»U  by  heavenlich  revolucion. 
As  by  Jesert,  hath  wonne  Venus  his  love. 
And  she  hath  take  him  in  subjeetion. 
And  as  a  maistreese  taught  him  his  lesKNi, 
Commaunding  him  never  in  her  eerviee, 
He  were  so  bold  no  lover  to  dispise. 

For  she  forbade  him  jealousie  at  «1], 

And  cruelty,  and  boete,  and  tvranny. 

She  made  him  at  her  lust  so  humble  and  tail. 

That  when  she  dained  to  cast  on  him  her  ey«v 

He  tooke  in  patience  to  live  or  die, 

And  thus  she  bridleth  him  in  her  maner. 

With  nothing  but  with  Booming  of  her  ehete» 

Who  reieneth  now  in  blisse  but  Venna, 
That  hatn  this  worthy  knight  in  govemance  f 
Who  singeth  now  but  Mars,  that  serveth  thus 
The  faire  Venus,  causer  of  pleasannee  1 
He  bint  him  to  perpetuel  obeysaunce. 
And  she  binte  her  to  love  him  for  erer. 
But  so  be  that  his  treepaoe  it  diseerer. 

Thus  be  they  knit,  and  reignen  as  in  Heven, 

By  lokinff  most,  as  it  fell  on  a  tide. 

That  by  hir  both  assent  was  set  a  Steven 

That  Mars  shall  enter,  as  €sst  as  he  may  glid^ 

In  to  her  next  palais  to  abides 

Walking  his  course  till  she  had  him  ytake, 

And  he  prayed  her  to^iast  her  for  ha  sake. 
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Than  said  be  thiu^  **  Mine  hertea  lady  aweeto. 
Ye  know  well  my  mischief  in  that  place, 
For  aikerly,  till  that  I  with  you  meete^ 
My  life  atant  there  in  aventore  and  grace. 
But  whan  I  see  the  beaute  of  yonr  face^ 
There  is  no  drede  of  death  may  do  me  smert, 
For  all  your  loste  is  ease  to  mue  herte." 

She  hath  so  great  compassion  of  her  knight. 
That  dwelleth  in  solitude  till  she  come. 
For  it  stode  so,  that  ilke  time,  no  wight 
Connaailed  him,  ne  said  to  him  welcome. 
That  nigh  her  wit  for  sorow  was  overcome, 
Wherefore,  she  spedded  as  fast  in  her  way. 
Almost  in  one  day  as  he  did  in  tway. 

The  great  joy  that  was  betwix  hem  two. 
Whan  they  be  mette,  there  may  no  tong  tel. 
There  is  no  more  but  unto  bedde  tiiey  go, 
And  thns  in  jov  and  blisse  I  let  hem  dwell, 
Thia  worthy  Mars,  that  is  of  knighthood  well. 
The  flours  of  iaimesse  happeth  in  his  arms, 
And  Venus  kisseth  Mars,  the  god  of  arms. 

Sojourned  hath  this  Mars,  of  which  I  rede. 

In  chambre  amidde  the  palais  prively, 

A  certaine  time,  till  him  fell  a  drede 

Through  Phebus,  that  was  common  hastely, 

Within  the  palais  yates  sfcurdelv. 

With  torch  m  bond,  of  which  the  stremes  bright 

On  Venus  chambre  knockeden  ful  light. 

The  chambre  there  as  lay  this  fresh  queen^ 

Depainted  was  with  white  boles  grete, 

And  by  the  light  she  knew  that  shon  so  shene. 

That  Phebus  cam  to  bren  hem  with  his  hete ; 

This  sely  Venus,  ny  dreint  in  teares  wete, 

Enbnseth  Mars,  and  said,  "  Alas,  I  die^ 

The  torch  is  come  that  al  this  world  wol  wrie.** 

Up  sterte  Mars,  him  list  not  to  sleepe. 
Whan  he  his  lady  herde  so  complaine. 
But  for  his  nature  was  not  for  to  weepe^ 
Instede  of  teares,  from  his  eyen  twaine 
The  firy  sparcles  sprongen  out  for  paine. 
And  hente  his  hanberke  that  lay  him  beside^ 
Flie  wold  he  nought,  ne  might  himself  hide. 

He  throweth  on  his  helroe  of  huge  weight. 
And  girt  lum  with  his  swerde,  and  in  his  honde 
His  miffhty  speare^  as  he  was  wont  to  feight, 
He  shaketh  so,  that  it  almost  to  wonde. 
Full  hery  was  he  to  walken  over  londe. 
He  may  not  hold  with  Venus  company. 
But  bad  her  flie  least  Phebus  her  espy. 

O  wofol  Mars,  alas  I  what  maist  thon  sain, 

That  in  the  palais  of  thy  disturbaunoe 

Art  left  behmd  in  peril  to  be  slain  t 

And  yet  there  to  is  double  thy  penaunee. 

For  ^e  that  hath  thine  herte  in  govemanoe^ 

Is  passed  halfe  the  stremes  of  thine  eyen. 

That  thon  nere  swifl,  wel  maist  thou  wepe  and  erien. 

Now  flieth  Venus  in  to  Cidinius  tour, 
With  Toid  corse,  for  fear  of  Phebus  light, 
Alas,  and  there  hath  she  no  soeonr. 
For  she  ne  found  ne  sey  no  manor  wight. 
And  eke  as  there  she  had  but  littel  might, 
Wlierefore  her  seWen  for  to  hide  and  save. 
Within  the  gate  she  fledde  in  to  a  cave. 


IWke  was  this  cave^  and  smoking  as  the  hell, 
Nat  but  two  paas  within  the  yate  it  stood  ; 
A  naturel  day  in  darke  I  let  her  dwell ; 
Now  wol  I  speake  of  Mars,  furious  and  wood. 
For  sorow  he  wold  have  scene  his  herte  blood, 
Sith  that  he  might  have  done  her  no  company. 
He  ne  rought  not  a  mite  for  to  die. 

So  feble  he  wext  for  hete,  and  for  his  wo. 
That  nigh  he  swelt,  he  might  unneth  endure, 
He  passeth  but  a  sterre  in  daies  two. 
But  nevertbeles,  for  al  his  bevy  armure. 
He  foloweth  her  that  is  his  lives  cui'e^ 
For  whose  departing  be  tooke  greater  ire. 
Than  for  his  brenning  in  the  fire. 

After  he  walketh  softly  a  paas, 
Complaining  that  it  pitie  was  to  here. 
He  saide,  **  O  lady  bright,  Venus,  alas. 
That  ever  so  wide  a  compas  is  my  sphere^ 
Alas,  whan  shall  I  mete  you  herte  dere  t 
This  twelve  dayes  of  April  I  endure. 
Through  jelous  Phebus  this  miaaventnre.*' 

Now  God  helpe  selv  Venus  alone, 

But,  as  God  wold,  it  happed  for  to  be. 

That  while  the  weping  Venus  made  her  mone, 

Ciclinius,  riding  in  his  chivachee, 

Fro  Venus  Valanns  might  this  palais  see. 

And  Venus  he  salveth,  and  maketh  chore. 

And  her  receiveth  as  his  frende  full  dere. 

Mars  dwelleth  forth  in  his  adversite, 

Complaining  ever  in  her  departing, 

And  what  his  complaint  was  remembreth  me. 

And  therefore  in  this  lusty  morowning. 

As  I  best  can,  I  well  it  same  and  sing. 

And  after  that  I  woU  my  leave  take. 

And  Gk>d  yeve  every  wight  joy  of  his  make. 

de  Complaint  af  itUaci. 

The  order  of  complaint  requireth  skilfully. 

That  if  a  wight  shal  plains  pitously. 

There  mote  be  cause  wherfore  that  he  him  platik 

Or  men  may  dome  he  plaineth  folily. 

And  causeles  :  alas,  tliat  do  not  I. 

Wherfore  the  ground  and  eause  of  al  my  pi^, 

So  as  my  troubled  witte  may  it  attain, 

I  wol  reherse,  not  for  to  have  redresse, 

But  to  declare  my  ground  of  hevinesse. 

The  first  tiroe^  alas,  that  I  was  wrought, 
And  for  certain  effects  hiiler  brought. 
By  him  that  lorded  each  intelligence, 
I  yave  my  trew  service  and  my  thought. 
For  evermo,  how  dere  I  have  it  bought. 
To  her  that  is  of  so  great  excellence. 
That  what  wight  that  sheweth  first  her  offence, 
Whan  she  is  wroth  and  taketh  of  him  no  cure, 
He  may  not  long  in  joy  of  love  endure. 

This  is  no  fained  mater  that  I  tell, 

My  lady  is  the  very  sours  and  well 

Of  beaute,  luste,  fredome,  and  gentilnesse^ 

Of  rich  array,  how  dere  men  it  sell, 

Of  all  disport  in  which  men  frendly  dwell, 

Of  love  and  play,  and  of  benigne  humblessc^ 

Of  sowne  of  mstruments  of  alsweetnesse. 

And  thereto  so  well  fortuned  and  thewed. 

That  through  the  world  her  goodnes  is  shewed. 
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What  wonder  is  than  thoug;h  that  I  be  set 
My  service  on  soch  one  that  may  me  knet 
To  wele  or  wo,  sith  it  lithe  in  her  might, 
Therfore  mine  herte  for  ever  I  to  her  hette, 
Ne  trewly,  for  my  death  shall  I  not  lette 
To  ben  her  trewest  servaunt  and  her  knight, 
I  flatter  not,  that  may  wete  every  wight, 
For  this  day  in  her  service  shall  I  dye, 
But  grace  be,  I  see  her  never  with  eye. 

To  whom  shall  I  plaine  of  my  distresse. 

Who  may  me  help,  who  may  my  heart  redresse  t 

Shall  I  oomplaine  unto  my  lady  free  ! 

Kay,  eertes,  for  she  hath  such  heavinesse. 

For  feare  and  eke  for  wo,  that,  as  I  geas^ 

In  littel  time  it  would  her  bane  bee. 

But  were  she  safe,  it  were  no  force  of  mee, 

Alas,  that  ever  lovers  mote  endure 

For  love,  so  many  perilous  aveuture. 

For  though  so  be  that  lovers  be  as  trewe, 

As  any  metal  that  is  forged  newe. 

In  many  a  case  him  tideth  oft  sorowe  ; 

Somtime  hir  ladies  woU  nat  on  hem  rewe  ; 

Somtime,  if  that  jelousie  it  knewe. 

They  might  lightly  lay  hir  heed  to  borowe; 

Somtime  envious  folke  with  tonges  horowe, 

Depraven  hem  ;  alas  1  whom  may  they  please  f 

But  he  be  false^  no  lover  hath  his  ease. 

But  what  availeth  such  a  long  sermoun 

Of  aventures  of  love  up  and  doun  ! 

I  wol  retourne  and  speaken  of  my  paine  ; 

Thc|  point  is  this,  of  my  distruction. 

My  right  lady,  my  salvacioun, 

Is  in  affray,  and  not  to  whom  to  plaine ; 

O  herte  swete,  0  lady  soveraine, 

For  ypur  disease  I  ought  wel  swoun  and  owelty 

Though  I  none  other  harme  ne  drede  felt. 

To  what  fine  made  the  God  that  sit  so  hie, 
Beneth  him  love  [or]  other  companie, 
And  straineth  folke  to  love  mauger  hir  heed  t 
And  than  hir  joy,  for  aught  I  can  espie, 
Ne  lasteth  not  the  twiuckling  of  an  eye. 
And  some  have  never  joy  till  they  be  deed : 
W^t  meaneth  this  !  what  is  this  mistiheed  t 
Wherto  constraineth  he  his  folke  so  fast, 
Thing  to  desire,  but  it  should  last  I 

And  though  he  made  a  lover  love  a  thing. 
And  maketh  it  seem  stedfast  and  during, 
Yet  putteth  he  in  it  soch  misaventure. 
That  rest  nMs  there  in  his  yeving. 
And  that  is  wonder,  that  so  just  a  king 
Doth  such  hardnesse  to  his  creature ; 
Thus,  whether  love  break  or  els  dure, 
Algates  he  that  hath  with  love  to  doon. 
Hath  ofter  wo  than  chaunged  is  the  Moon. 

It  seemeth  he  hath  to  lovers  enmite. 
And,  like  a  fisher,  as  men  may  all  day  se, 
Baited  his  angle  hoke  with  some  pleasanoOy 
Til  many  a  fish  is  wood,  till  that  he  be 
Ceased  therwith,  and  than  at  erst  hath  he 
All  his  desire,  and  therwith  all  mischaunce. 
And  though  the  line  breke  he  hath  penaunce^ 
For  with  that  hoke  he  wounded  is  so  sore. 
Thai  he  hia  wages  hath  for  evermore. 


The  broche  of  Thebes  was  of  soch  kinde. 
So  full  of  rabies  and  of  stones  of  lude, 
That  every  wight  that  set  on  it  an  eye, 
He  wende,  anone,  to  wortli  out  of  his  mind. 
So  sore  the  beaute  wold  his  herte  bind, 
Till  he  it  had,  him  thought  he  must  die, 
And  whan  that  it  was  his,  than  should  he  drie 
Soch  wo  for  drede,  aye  while  that  he  it  had, 
That  welnigh  for  the  feare  he  should  [be]  mad* 

And  whan  it  was  fro  his  possession. 
Than  had  he  double  wo  and  passioD, 
That  he  so  faire  a  Jewell  hath  forgo. 
But  yet  this  broche^  as  in  conclusion, 
Was  not  the  cause  of  his  confusion. 
But  he  that  wrought  it  enfortuned  it  so. 
That  every  wight  that  had  it  shold  have  wo^ 
And  therfore  in  the  worcher  was  the  vice, 
And  in  the  coveitour  that  was  so  nice. 

So  fareth  ft  by  lovers,  and  by  me^ 
For  though  my  lady  have  so  great  beaute, 
That  I  was  .mad  till  I  had  gette  her  grace, 
She  was  not  cause  of  mine  adveraite. 
But  he  that  wrought  her,  as  mote  I  the. 
That  put  soch  a  beaute  in  her  face. 
That  made  me  coveiten  and  purchase 
Mine  owne  death,  him  wite  I,  that  I  die. 
And  mine  unwit  that  ever  I  clambe  so  hie. 

But  to  you,  hardy  knightes  of  renoune, 
Sith  that  ye  be  of  ra.^  devisioune, 
Albe  I  not  worthy  to  so  great  a  name. 
Yet  saine  these  clerkes  I  am  your  patronne, 
Therfore  ye  ought  have  some  compassion 
Of  my  disease,  and  take  it  nat  a  game. 
The  proudest  of  you  may  be  made  ful  tame, 
Wherfore  I  pray  you,  of  your  gentilesse^ 
That  ye  complaine  for  mine  heavinesse. 

And  ye,  my  ladies,  that  be  true  and  stable, 
By  way  of  kind  ye  ought  to  ben  able 
To  have  pite  of  folke  that  been  in  paine. 
Now  have  ye  cause  to  cloth  you  in  sable, 
Sith  that  your  empresse,  the  honorable. 
Is  desolate,  wel  ought  yon  to  plaine. 
Now  should  your  holy  teares  fall  and  raine; 
Alas,  your  honour  and  your  emprise. 
Nigh  dead  for  drede,  ne  can  her  not  chevise. 

Complauieth  eke  ye  lovers,  all  in  fere. 
For  ner  that  with  unfained  humble  cfaere. 
Was  ever  redy  to  do  you  socour, 
Complaineth  her  that  ever  hath  be  you  dere, 
Complaineth  beaute,  freedome,  and  manere, 
Complaineth  her  that  endeth  your  labour, 
Complaineth  thilke  ensample  of  al  honour. 
That  never  did  but  gentilnesse, 
Kitheth  therfore  in  her  some  kindnesse. 


t^t  Complsitit  0f  I9nniif. 

There  n'is  so  high  comfort  to  my  pleasance, 
Whan  that  I  am  in  any  heavinesses 
As  to  have  leiser  of  remembraunce. 
Upon  the  manhood  and  the  worth  inesse. 
Upon  the  trouth,  and  on  the  stedfastnesBe^ 
Of  him  whose  I  am  all,  while  I  may  dur^ 
There  ought  to  blame  me  no  creature^ 
For  every  wight  praiseth  his  gentilli 
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In  him  is  bonnte,  wisdome,  and  govemauncey 
Wei  more  than  any  mans  witte  can  geese, 
For  grace  hath  wolde  so  ferforth  him  avance, 
That  of  knighthood  he  his  parfite  richesse, 
Honour  honoureth  him  for  his  noblesse, 
Thereto  so  well  hath  fourmed  him  nature^ 
That  I  am  his  for  eyer  I  him  ensure, 
For  every  wight  praiseth  his  gentillc 


And  nat  withstanding  all  his  suffisaunce^ 
His  gentil  herte  is  of  so  great  humblesse 
To  me  in  word,  in  werke,  and  in  countenance. 
And  me  to  serve  is  all  hts  besinesse. 
That  I  am  sette  in  very  sikemesse  ; 
Thus  ought  I  bliase  well  mine  aventouTy 
Sith  that  him  list  me  serven  and  honour. 
For  every  wight  pnuseth  his  gentillesse. 

Now  eertes.  Love,  it  is  right  covenable 
That  men  ful  dere  able  thy  noble  things. 
As  wake  a  bedde,  and  fasten  at  the  table, 
Weping  to  laugh,  and  sing  in  complainings, 
And  downe  to  cast  visage  and  lookings. 
Often  to  chaunge  visage  and  countenaunce. 
Play  in  sleeping,  and  dremen  at  the  daunce. 
All  the  revers  of  any  glad  feeling. 

Jelousie  he  hanged  by  a  cable, 
She  wold  al  know  through  her  espying, 
There  doth  no  wight  nothing  so  reasonable. 
That  al  n'is  harme  in  her  imaginiag, 
Thus  dere  about  is  Love  in  yeviug, 
Which  oft  he  yeveth  without  ordinaunce, 
As  sorow  ynough,  and  little  of  pleasaunce. 
All  the  revers  of  any  glad  feling. 

A  little  time  his  yeft  is  agreable. 
But  full  accombrous  is  the  usin^, 
Forsubtel  Jelousie,  the  deceivable. 
Full  often  time  causeth  distourbing. 
Thus  ben  we  ever  in  drede  and  suffring, 
In  no  oertaine,  we  languishen  in  penaunce. 


And  have  well  oft  many  an  hard  mischance. 
All  the  revers  of  any  glad  feling. 

But  eertes,  Love,  I  say  not  in  soch  wise. 
That  for  to  scape  out  of  your  lace  I  ment^ 
For  I  so  long  have  been  in  your  service. 
That  for  to  lete,  of  will,  I  never  assent. 
No  force,  though  Jelousie  me  tourmen^ 
Suffiseth  me  to  see  him  whan  I  may. 
And  therefore,  eertes,  to  my  ending  day. 
To  love  him  best  shall  me  never  repent. 

And  eertes,  Love,  whan  I  me  well  advise. 

Of  any  estate  that  man  may  repi-esent. 

Than  have  ye  made  me,  through  your  franchise, 

Thefe  the  best  that  ever  in  earth  went ; 

Now  love  well  herte,  and  look  thou  never  stent. 

And  let  the  jealous  put  it  in  assay, 

That  for  no  paine  woU  I  not  say  nay. 

To  love  him  best  shall  I  never  repent, 

Harte,  to  thee  it  ought  enough  suffice. 
That  Love  so  high  a  grace  to  you  sent. 
To  chose  the  worthies  in  all  wise, 
And  most  agreable  unto  mine  entent, 
Seek  no  ferther,  neither  way  ne  went, 
Sith  ye  have  suffisaunce  unto  my  pay : 
Thus  wol  I  end  this  complaining  or  this  lay. 
To  love  him  best  shall  I  never  repent. 

LENVOY. 

Princes,  receiveth  this  complaining  in  gr^i 

Unto  your  excellent  benignite. 

Direct  after  my  litel  sufiiHaunce, 

For  elde,  that  in  my  spirite  dulleth  mee, 

Hath  of  enditing  all  the  subtclte 

Welnigh  berafte  out  of  my  remembraunce : 

And  eke  to  me  it  is  a  great  penaunce, 

Sith  rime  in  English  hath  soch  scarcite. 

To  folow,  word  by  word,  the  curiosito 

Of  Graunson,  flour  of  hem  that  make  in  Fraunce 
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The  god  of  love,  and  benedicite. 
How  mighty  and  how  great  a  lord  is  he  I 
For  he  can  make  of  low  hertes  hie, 
And  of  biffh  low,  and  like  for  to  die. 
And  hard  nertes  he  can  maken  free. 

He  can  make  within  a  litUe  stound. 
Of  sicke  foike  hole,  fresh,  and  sound. 
And  of  hole  he  can  make  soke. 
He  can  bind  and  unbinden  eke. 
Thai  he  woU  have  bounden  or  unbound. 


To  tell  his  might  my  wit  mav  not  suffice. 
For  he  can  make  of  wise  folke  full  nice. 
For  he  may  do  all  that  he  woU  devise. 
And  lither  folke  to  destroyen  vice. 
And  proud  hertes  he  can  make  agrise. 

Shortly,  all  that  ever  he  woll  he  may. 
Against  him  dare  no  wight  sny  nay, 
For  he  can  glad  and  greve  whom  him  liketh, 
And  who  that  he  woll  he  lougheth  or  siketli. 
And  most  his  might  ho  shedeth  ever  in  May 
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For  every  tme  gentle  herte  free^ 
That  with  him  is  or  thinketh  for  to  be, 
Againe  May  now  shall  have  some  stering 
Or  to  joy  or  els  to  some  mourning, 
In  no  season  so  much,  as  thinketh  me. 

For  whan  they  may  here  the  birds  sing^ 
And  see  the  floures  and  the  leaves  sprmg, 
That  bringeth  into  hir  remembraunoe 
A  manner  ease,  medled  with  grevaunce, 
And  lustie  thoughts  full  of  great  longing. 

And  of  that  longing  commeth  hevinesse, 
And  thereof  groweth  of  great  sicknesse. 
And  for  lacke  of  that  that  they  desire, 
And  thus  in  May  ben  hertes  set  on  fire. 
So  that  they  brennen  forth  in  great  distresae. 

I  speake  this  of  feeling  truly 

If  I  be  old  and  unlusty. 

Yet  I  have  felt  of  the  sicknesse  through  May, 

Both  bote  and  cold,  and  aooesse  every  day. 

How  sore  ywis  there  wote  no  wight  but  1, 

I  am  so  shaken  with  the  fevers  white^ 

Of  all  this  May  sleepe  I  but  a  liteu 

And  also  it  is  not  like  to  me 

That  any  herte  should  sleepy  be 

In  whom  that  Love  his  firy  dart  woU  smite. 

But  as  I  lay  this  other  night  waking, 
I  thought  how  lovers  had  a  tokening. 
And  among  hem  it  was  a  commune  tale 
That  it  were  good  to  here  the  nightingale 
Rather  than  the  leud  cuckow  sing. 

And  than  I  thought,  anon,  as  it  was  day, 
I  would  go  some  where  to  assay 
If  that  I  might  a  nightingale  hcre^ 
For  yet  had  I  none  heard  of  all  that  yere^ 
And  it  was  tho  the  third  night  of  May. 

And  anone,  as  I  the  day  aspide, 

No  lenger  would  I  in  my  bed  abide. 

But  unto  a  wood  that  was  fast  by, 

I  went  forth  alone  boldely, 

And  held  the  way  downe  by  a  brooke  side^ 

Till  I  came  to  a  laund  of  white  and  green. 

So  faire  one  had  I  never  in  been. 

The  ground  was  green,  ypoudred  with  daisie^ 

The  floures  and  the  greves  like  hie. 

All  greene  and  white,  was  nothing  els  scene. 

There  sate  I  downe  among  the  faire  flours, 
And  saw  tlie  birds  trip  out  of  hir  hours. 
There  as  they  rested  hem  all  the  night. 
They  were  so  joyfuU  of  the  dayes  light. 
They  began  of  May  for  to  done  honours. 

They  coud  that  service  all  by  rote. 
There  was  many  a  lovely  note. 
Some  song  loud,  as  tliey  had  plained. 
And  some  in  other  manner  voice  yfained^ 
And  some  all  out  with  the  full  throte. 

They  proyned  hem  and  made  hem  right  gay. 
And  daunceden  and  lepten  on  the  epray^ 
And  evermore  two  and  two  in  fere, 
Right  so  as  they  had  chosen  hem  to  yere 
In  Feverere  u|)on  saint  Valentines  day. 


And  the  river  that  I  sate  upon, 
It  made  such  a  noise  as  it  ron, 
Aooordaunt  with  the  birdes  armony, 
Me  thought  it  was  the  best  mdody 
That  might  ben  yheard  of  any  moo. 

And  for  delite,  I  wote  never  how, 

I  fell  in  such  a  domber  and  a  sirow, 

Nat  all  asleepe,  ne  fully  wakings 

And  in  that  swow,  me  thought,  I  hesrde  iiog 

The  sorry  bird,  the  leud  cuckow. 

And  that  was  on  a  tree  right  fast  by. 
But  who  was  than  evill  apaid  but  1 1 
«  Now  God,"  quod  I,  <<  that  died  on  the  crdi, 
Yeve  sorrow  on  thee,  and  on  thy  leud  voib, 
Full  little  joy  have  I  now  of  thy  cry." 

And  as  I  with  the  cuckow  thus  gan  ehide^ 

I  heard  in  the  next  bush  beside 

A  nightingale  so  lustely  sing 

That  with  her  dere  voice  she  made  ring 

Through  all  the  greene  wood  wide. 

^  Ah,  good  nightingale,"  quod  I  then, 
^  A  little  hast  tliou  ben  too  long  hen. 
For  here  hath  ben  the  leud  cuckow. 
And  songen  songs  rather  than  hast  thou, 
I  pray  to  Grod  evill  fire  her  bren." 

But  now  J  woU  you  tell  a  wonder  thing. 
As  long  as  I  lay  in  that  swouning. 
Me  thought  I  wist  what  the  birds  mont, 
And  what  they  said,  and  what  was  hir  entent, 
And  of  hir  speech  I  had  good  knowing. 

There  heard  I  the  nightingale  say, 
''  Now  good  cuckow,  go  somewhere  away, 
And  let  us  that  can  singen  dwellen  here. 
For  every  wight  escheweth  thee  to  here, 
Thy  songs  be  so  elenge,  in  good  fuj" 

**  What,"  quod  she,  *'  what  may  thee  aylen  now  I 
It  thinketh  me,  I  sing  as  well  as  thou. 
For  my  song  is  both  true  and  plaine, 
And  though  I  cannot  crakell  so  in  vaiue, 
As  thou  dost  in  thy  throte,  I  wot  never  how. 

^  And  every  wight  may  understande  mee, 
But,  nightingale,  so  may  they  not  done  thee, 
For  thou  hast  many  a  nice  queint  cry, 
I  have  thee  heard  saine,  ocy,  ocy. 
How  might  I  know  what  that  should  be !" 

**  Ah  foole,"  quod  she,  **  wost  thou  not  what  it  Hi 
Whan  that  I  say,  o(nr,  ocy  t  ywis, 
Than  roeane  I  that  I  would  wonder  faine. 
That  all  they  were  shamefully  yslaine. 
That  meanen  ought  againe  love  amis. 

**  And  also  I  would  that  all  tho  were  dede 
That  thinke  not  in  love  hir  life  to  lede^ 
For  who  so  that  wol  not  the  god  of  love  serve, 
I  dare  well  say  he  is  worthy  to  sterre. 
And  for  that  skill,  ocy,  ocy,  I  grede." 

«  Eye,"  quod  the  cnckow,  "this  is  a  qoeint  hw, 

That  every  wight  shall  Iqve  or  be  to  draw, 

But  I  fornke  all  such  oompanie, 

For  mine  entent  is  not  for  to  die, 

Ne  never  while  I  live  mi  Loves  yoke  to  draw ; 
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**  For  lovers  ben  the  folke  that  ben  on  live 
That  most  disease  have,  and  most  nnthriye, 
And  most  endure  sorrow,  wo,  and  care, 
And  least  feelen  of  welfare, 
What  needeth  it  ayenst  trouth  to  striye  \ " 

"  What ! "  qnod  she,  ^  thou  art  out  of  thy  mind  ; 
How  might  thou  m.  thy  churlenesee  find 
To  speake  of  Loves  servaunts  in  this  wise, 
For  in  this  world  is  none  so  good  servise 
To  every  wight  that  gentle  is  of  kind. 

*  For  thereof  truly  commeth  all  goodnesse. 
All  honour  and  all  gentlenesse, 
Worship,  ease,  and  all  hertes  lust, 
Parfite  joy,  and  full  assured  .trust, 
Jolitie,  pleasaunce,  and  freshnesses 

**  Lowlyhead,  largesse,  and  curtesie, 
Semelyhead,  and  time  companie, 
Drede  of  shame  for  to  done  amis  : 
For  he  that  truly  Loves  servaunt  is. 
Were  lother  be  shamed  than  to  die. 

<<  And  that  this  is  soth  that  I  eey, 

In  that  beleeve  I  will  live  and  dey. 

And  cnckow,  so  I  rede  that  thou  do  ywis  : " 

<*  Than,"  quod  he,  <<let  me  never  have  blisse. 

If  ever  I  unto  that  counsaile  obey. 

**  Nightingale,  thou  speakest  wonder  faire, 
fiut  for  1^  that  is  the  sooth  contraire. 
For  love  is  in  yong  folke  but  rage. 
And  in  old  folke  a  great  dotaee. 
Who  most  it  useth,  most  shall  enpaire. 

"  For  thereof  cometh  disease  and  hevinesse, 
So  soTow  and  care,  and  many  a  great  sicknesse. 
Despite,  debate,  anger,  and  envie. 
Depraving,  shame,  untrast,  and  jeloume, 
Pride,  mischeefe,  poverty,  and  woodnesse  : 

"  Loving  is  an  office  of  despaire, 
And  one  thing  is  therein  that  is  not  faire. 
For  who  that  getteth  of  love  a  little  blisse. 
But  if  he  be  alway  therewith,  ywis. 
He  may  full  soone  of  age  have  his  haire. 

**  And  nightingale,  therefore  hold  thee  nie, 
For  leve  me  well,  for  all  thy  queint  crie. 
If  thou  be  ferre  or  long  fro  thy  make, 
Thou  shalt  be  as  other  that  been  forsake. 
And  than  thou  shalt  hoten  as  doe  L" 

**  Fie,"  quod  she,  ^  on  thy  name,  and  on  thee  ! 
The  god  of  love  ne  let  thee  never  ytiie, 
For  thou  art  worse  a  thousand  fold  than  wood, 
For  many  a  one  is  full  worthy  and  full  good. 
That  had  be  naught  ne  had  love  ybe. 

**  For  evermore  Love  his  servants  amendeth. 
And  from  all  evill  taches  hem  defendeth, 
And  maketh  hem  to  brenne  right  in  a  firei^ 
In  tiouth  and  in  worshipfull  desire. 
And  whan  him  liketh,  joy  inough  him  sendeth^" 

«  Thou  nightingale,"  he  said, «  be  still. 
For  Love  hath  no  reason,  but  it  is  will, 
Fur  oft  time  untrue  folke  he  easeth. 
And  true  folke  so  biterly  he  displeaseth. 
That  for  default  of  courage  he  let  hem  spill. 


"With  suche  a  lord  wulle  I  never  be. 

For  he  is  blinde  and  may  not  se  ; 

And  when  he  liethe  he  not  ne  when  he  fayletho  ; 

In  his  courte  full  sold  trouthe  availethe  ; 

So  dyverse  and  so  wilfull  ys  he  " 

Than  tooke  I  of  the  nightingale  keepe. 

How  she  cast  a  sigh  out  of  her  deepe. 

And  said,  <*  Alas,  that  ever  I  was  bore, 

I  can  for  tene  not  say  one  word  more," 

And  right  with  that  word  she  brast  out  to  weepe. 

"  Alas/'  quod  she,  "  my  herte  woll  to  breake. 
To  hearen  thus  this  lend  bird  speake 
Of  Love,  and  of  his  worshipfull  servise. 
Now  God  of  love,  thou  help  me  in  some  wise. 
That  I  may  on  this  cuckow  been  a^Teake." 

Me  thoght  then  that  I  stert  out  anon. 
And  to  the  broke  I  ran  and  gate  a  ston. 
And  at  the  Cuckow  hertely  I  cast ; 
And  he  for  drede  flie  awey  full  fast, 
And  glad  wafe  I  when  that  he  was  gon. 

And  evermore  the  Cuckow,  as  he  fley. 
He  seid,  "  farewell,  farewell,  papyngay  !" 
As  thogh  he  had  skorr^'d  thoght  of  me  : 
But  ay  I  hunted  him  fro  tre  to  tre 
Till  he  was  fer  all  out  of  sight  awey. 

And  than  came  the  nightingale  to  mee, 
And  said,  <<  Friend,  forsooth  I  ihanke  thee. 
That  thou  hast  liked  me  to  rescow. 
And  one  avow  to  Love  make  I  now. 
That  all  this  May  I  woll  thy  suiger  be.** 

I  thanked  her,  and  was  right  well  apaied  : 
"  Ye,"  quod  she,  "  and  be  thou  not  dismaied, 
Tho  ihou  have  herd  the  cuckow  erst  than  me. 
For,  if  I  live,  it  shall  amended  be 
The  next  May,  if  I  be  not  affraied. 

"  And  one  thing  I  woll  rede  thee  also, 

Ne  leve  thou  not  the  cuckow,  ne  his  loves  so. 

For  all  that  he  hath  said  is  strong  lesing  :" 

**  Nay,"  quod  I,  "  thereto  shall  nothing  me  bring, 

For  love,  and  it  hath  doe  me  much  wo. 

*  Ye,  use,"  quod  she, "  this  medicine 

Every  day  tliis  May  or  thou  dine^ 

Go  looke  upon  the  fresh  daisie. 

And  though  thou  be  for  wo  in  point  to  die, 

That  shall  full  greatly  lessen  thee  of  thy  pine. 

"  And  looke  alway  tliat  thou  be  good  and  trew. 

And  I  woll  sing  one  of  the  songes  new 

For  love  of  thee,  as  loud  as  I  may  crie  :" 

And  than  she  began  this  song  full  hie, 

<*  I  shrew  all  hem  that  been  of  love  untrue." 

And  when  she  had  song  it  to  the  end, 

**  Now  farewell,"  quod  she,  **  for  I  mote  wend. 

And  god  of  love,  that  can  right  well,  and  may. 

As  much  joy  send  thee  t^s  day, 

As  any  lover  yet  he  ever  send." 

Thus  taketh  the  nightingale  her  leave  of  me, 
I  pray  to  God  alway  with  her  be, 
And  joy  of  love  he  send  her  evermore, 
And  shilde  us  fro  the  cuckow  and  his  lore^ 
For  there  is  not  so  false  a  bird  as  he. 
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Forth  she  flew,  the  gentle  nightingale. 
To  all  the  birds  that  were  in  that  dale. 
And  gate  hem  all  into  a  place  in  fere, 
And  besoughten  hem  that  they  would  here 
Her  disease,  and  thus  began  her  tale. 

**  The  cuckow,  well  it  is  not  for  to  hide. 
How  the  cuckow  and  I  fast  have  ohide 
Ever  sithen  it  was  day  light, 
I  pi'ay  you  all  that  ye  do  me  right 
On  that  foule  false  unkind  bridde." 

Than  spake  o  bird  for  all,  by  one  assent, 
**  This  matter  asketh  good  avisement, 
For  we  ben  birdes  here  in  fere, 
And  sooth  it  is,  the  cuckow  is  not  here. 
And  therefore  we  woU  have  a  parliment. 


^  And  thereat  shall  the  egle  be  our  lord. 
And  other  peres  that  been  of  record. 
And  the  cuckow  shall  be  after  sent. 
There  shall  be  yeve  the  judgement. 
Or  els  we  shall  finally  make  accord. 

^  And  this  shall  be  without  nay. 
The  morrow  after  saint  Valentines  day. 
Under  a  maple  that  is  faire  and  grene. 
Before  the  chamber  window  of  tho  qnene. 
At  Woodstocke  upon  the  grene  lay.* 
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She  thanked  hem,  and  than  her  leaTe  toke^ 
And  into  an  hauthome  by  that  broke. 
And  there  she  sate  and  song  upon  that  tree, 
**  Terme  of  life  love  bath  withhold  me," 
So  loud  that  I  with  that  song  awoke. 
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L'ENVOY  DE  CHAUCER  A  BUKTON. 

Mr  master  Bukton,  whan  of  Christ  our  king. 
Was  asked,  what  is  troth  or  sothfastnesse. 
He  not  a  worde  answerde  to  that  asking. 
As  who  saith,  no  man  is  all  true,  I  gesse : 
And  therefore,  though  I  hight  to  expresse 
The  sorrow  and  wo  that  is  in  maria<;e, 
I  dare  not  writen  of  it  no  wickedncsse. 
Lest  I  my  selfe  fall  efte  in  suclie  dotage. 

I  woU  not  say  how  that  it  is  the  chaine 
Of  Sathanas,  on  which  he  knaweth  ever. 
But  I  dare  saine,  were  he  out  of  his  paine. 
As  by  his  will  he  would  be  bounden  n<jver  ; 
But  thiike  doted  foole,  that  eft  hatli  lever 
Ychayned  be,  than  out  of  prison  crepe, 
God  let  him  never  fro  his  wo  discover, 
Ne  no  man  him  bewayle,  though  he  wepe. 

But  yet,  lest  thou  doe  worse,  take  a  wife, 
Bet  is  to  wedde  than  brenne  in  worse  wise. 
But  thou  shalt  have  sorow  on  thy  flesh  thy  life. 
And  ben  thy  wives  thrale,  as  sain  these  wise. 
And  if  that  holy  writ  may  not  suffice, 
Kxperience  shall  tliee  teach,  so  may  happe. 
Take  the  way  lever  to  be  taken  in  frisc, 
Than  efte  to  fall  of  wedding  in  the  trappe. 

Tliis  little  writte,  proverbes  or  flgorea, 
I  sende  you,  take  keepe  of  it  I  rede. 
Unwise  is  he  that  can  no  wele  endure. 
If  thou  be  siker,  put  Uiee  not  in  drede. 
The  Wife  of  Bathe  I  pray  you  that  ye  rede 
Of  this  matter  that  we  have  on  honde, 
God  graunt  you  your  lyfe  freely  to  lede 
In  fxedome,  for  foule  is  to  be  bonde. 

BZPLrCIT. 


BALADE  SENT  TO  K.  RICHARD. 


SoMETiHE  the  world  so  stedfast  was  and  stable, 
That  mannes  word  was  an  obligadoun. 
And  now  it  is  so  false  and  deceivable. 
That  word  and  deed,  as  in  conclusioun. 
Is  nothing  like,  for  toumed  is  up  so  doon 
All  the  world,  through  mede  and  fikelnease, 
That  all  is  lost  for  lacke  of  stedfastnesse. 

What  maketh  the  world  to  be  so  variable 
But  lust,  that  men  have  in  dissension  1 
For  among  us  a  man  is  hold  unable. 
But  if  he  can  by  some  collusion 
Doe  his  neighbour  wrong  and  oppression  : 
What  causeth  tliis  but  wilfull  wretchednesse 
That  all  is  lost  for  lacke  of  stedfastnesse  I 

Trouth  is  put  downs,  reason  is  hold  fable, 
Vertue  hath  now  no  domination. 
Pity  is  exiled,  no  man  is  merciable. 
Through  covetise  is  blente  discretion, 
Tlie  world  hath  made  a  permutation. 
Fro  right  to  wrong,  fro  trouth  to  fikelnease. 
That  iJl  is  lost  for  lacke  of  stedfiutnesse. 


l'entote. 

Prince,  desire  to  be  honoorable. 

Cherish  thy  folks,  and  hate  extortion. 

Suffer  nothing  that  may  be  reprovable 

To  thine  estate,  done  in  thy  region. 

Shew  forth  the  yerd  of  castigation, 

Drede  God,  do  law,  love  trouth  and  worthiocsse, 

And  wed  thy  folke  ayen  to  stedCastni 
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GOOD  COUNSAIL  OF  CHAUCER. 

Flt  fro  the  prease,  and  dwell  with  sooth&Btneasey 
Snffiae  unto  thy  good  though  it  be  sm^l, 
For  horde  hath  hate,  and  climbing  tikelnesse^ 
Preaae  hath  envy,  and  wele  is  blent  over  all, 
SaTour  no  more  than  thee  behove  shaU, 
Rede  well  tfav  selfe  that  other  folke  canst  rede, 
And  tronth  thee  ihall  deliver,  it  is  no  drede. 

Paine  thee  not  ech  crooked  to  redresse 
In  trust  of  her  that  tonmeth  as  a  ball. 
Great  rest  standeth  in  little  businesse. 
Beware  also  to  spume  againe  a  nail. 
Strive  not  as  dotn  a  crocke  with  a  wall, 
Deme  thy  selfe  that  demest  others  dede, 
And  trouth  thee  shall  deliver,  it  is  no  drede. 

That  thee  la  sent  receive  in  buxonmesse. 
The  wrsstling  of  this  world  asketh  a  fall. 
Here  is  no  home,  here  is  but  wildemesse. 
Forth,  pilgrime  !  forth,  beast,  out  of  thy  stall  t 
Looke  up  on  high,  and  thanke  God  of  lul  I 
Weive  tny  lusts,  and  let  thy  ghost  thee  lede. 
And  tronth  thee  shall  deliver,  it  is  no  drede. 


A  BALLADE  OF  THE  VILLAGE  WITHOUT 
PAINTING. 


PLAINTIFB  TO  FORTUNB. 

This  wretched  worldes  transmutation. 
As  wele  and  wo,  now  poor,  and  now  honour^ 
Without  order  or  due  discretion. 
Governed  is  by  Fortunes  errour. 
Bat  natheless,  the  lacke  of  her  favour 
Ne  may  not  doe  me  sing,  though  that  I  die, 
Tay  (mU  perdu,  won  tempt  et  mon  labour^ 
For  fi  jally  Fortune  I  defie. 

Yet  is  me  left  the  sight  of  my  reasoun. 

To  know  friend  fro  foe  in  thy  mirrour. 

So  much  hath  yet  thy  touming  up  and  donn 

Ytanght  me  to  knowen  in  an  hour, 

But  ^uly,  no  force  of  thy  reddour 

To  him  that  over  himselfe  hath  maistrie. 

My  Buffisannce  shall  be  my  succour. 

For  finally  Fortune  I  defie. 

0  Socrates,  thou  stedfast  champion. 
She  might  never  be  thy  tnrmentour, 
ThoQ  never  dredest  her  oppression, 
Ne  in  her  chere  found  thou  no  fitvour, 
Thmi  knew  the  decdt  of  her  colour. 
And  that  her  moste  worship  is  for  to  lie, 

1  know  her  eke  a  false  dissimulour. 
For  finally  Fortune  I  defie. 


TflV  ANSWERS  OF  FORTUIIB. 

No  man  is  wretched,  but  himselfe  it  wene, 
Ne  that  hath  in  himselfe  snflRsaonoe. 


Why  saist  thou  than  I  am  to  thee  so  kene. 
That  hast  thy  selfe  out  of  my  goveniance ! 
Say  thus,  graunt  mercy  of  thine  habundanoe 
That  thou  hast  lent,  or  this,  thou  shalt  not  strive, 
What  west  thou  yet  how  I  thee  woU  avance  t 
And  eke  thou  hast  thy  best  friend  alive. 

I  have  thee  taught  devision  betweene 
Friend  of  effect,  and  friend  of  countenaunce. 
Thee  needeth  nat  the  gall  of  an  hine, 
That  cureth  eyen  darke  for  her  pennaunce, 
Now  seest  thou  clere  that  were  m  ignoraunoe, 
Yet  holt  thine  anker,  and  j'et  thou  maist  arrive 
There  bounty  beareth  the  key  of  my  substance. 
And  eke  thou  hast  thy  best  friend  alive. 

How  many  have  I  refused  to  sustene, 
Sith  I  have  thee  fostred  in  thy  pleaaaunce  I 
Wolt  thou  than  make  a  statute  on  thy  quene, 
That  I  shall  be  aye  at  thine  ordinaunce  1 
Thou  bom  art  in  my  reisne  of  variaunce. 
About  the  whole  with  other  must  thou  drive. 
My  lore  is  bet  than  wicke  is  thy  grevaunce. 
And  eke  thou  hast  thy  best  friend  alive. 


THE  A.N8WERE  TO  FORTUNE. 

Thy  lore  I  dampne,  it  is  adversity, 
My  frend  maist  thou  not  reve,  blind  goddoete. 
That  I  thy  friends  know,  I  thanke  it  thee. 
Take  hem  againe,  let  hem  go  lie  a  presse. 
The  niggardes  in  keeping  hir  richesse, 
Pronoetike  is,  thou  wolt  hir  tom-e  assaile, 
Wicke  appetite  commeth  aye  before  sicknesse. 
In  genentl  this  rule  may  not  faile. 


FORTUNE. 

Thou  pinchest  at  my  mutability. 
For  I  thee  lent  a  dioppe  of  my  richesse. 
And  now  me  liketh  to  withdraw  me. 
Why  shouldest  thou  my  royalty  oppresse  t 
The  sea  may  ebbe  and  flow  more  and  lesse. 
The  welken  hath  might  to  shine,  rain,  and  hail. 
Right  so  must  I  kithe  my  brotilnesse, 
In  generall  this  rule  may  not  fail. 


THE  PLAINTIFB. 

Lo,  the  execution  of  the  majesty. 
That  all  purveigheth  of  his  rightwisenesse, 
That  same  thing  Fortune  depen  ye, 
Ye  blind  beasts,  full  of  leaudnesee. 
The  Heaven  hath  property  of  sikemesee. 
This  world  hath  ever  restlesse  travaile. 
The  last  day  is  end  of  mine  entresse. 
In  generall  this  rule  may  not  faile. 


TH*BNVOYB  OF  FORTUNB. 

Princes,  I  pray  you  of  your  gentiloesse 
Let  not  this  man  and  me  thus  cry  and  plain. 
And  I  shall  quite  you  this  businesse. 
And  if  ye  liste  releve  him  of  his  pain, 
Pray  ye  his  best  frende,  of  his  noblesse, 
That  to  some  better  state  he  may  attain* 
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L'ENVOY  DE  CHAUCER. 

X  SOOOAN. 

Tobroken  been  the  statutes  hie  in  Heaven, 
That  create  wei*e  eternally  t*endure, 
Sithe  that  I  see  tlie  bright  goddes  seven 
Mowe  wepe  and  waile,  and  passion  endui'e, 
As  may  in  vearth  a  mortall  creature : 
Alas,  fro  wnens  may  this  thing  procede, 
Of  which  exTour  I  die  almost  for  drede  I 

By  word  eteme,  whilom,  was  it  shape, 
That  fro  the  fifth  cercle,  in  no  manere, 
Ne  might  of  teares  doune  escape, 
But  now  so  weepeth  Venus  in  ner  sphere. 
That  with  her  teares  she  wol  drench  us  here. 
Alas,  Scogan,  this  is  for  thine  offence, 
Thou  causest  this  deluge  of  pestilence. 

Hast  thou  not  siud,  in  blaspheme  of  the  goddis, 
Through  pride,  or  through  thy  gret  rekelnes. 
Such  things  as  in  the  law  of  love  forbode  is, 
That  for  thy  lady  saw  not  thy  distresse, 
Therfore  thou  yave  her  up  at  Mighelmesse  1 
Alas,  Scogan,  of  olde  folke  ne  vong. 
Was  never  erst  Scogan  blamed  for  his  tong. 

Thou  drew  in  soome  Cnpide  eke  to  record, 
Of  thilke  rebell  word  that  thou  hast  spoken. 
For  which  he  well  no  lenger  be  thy  lord. 
And  Scogan,  though  his  bow  be  not  broken. 
He  woU  not  with  his  arowes  be  ywroken 
On  thee  ne  me,  ne  none  of  our  figure, 
We  shall  of  him  have  neither  hurte  ne  cure. 

Now  oertes,  frend,  I  drede  of  thine  unhape. 
Lest  for  thy  gilte  the  wreche  of  love  precede 
On  all  hem  that  been  hore  and  round  of  shape, 
That  be  so  likely  folke  to  spede, 
Than  we  shall  of  our  labour  have  our  mede. 
But  well  I  wot,  thou  wolt  answere  and  say, 
Lo,  old  Grisell  list  to  renne  and  play. 

Nay,  Scogan,  say  not  so,  for  I  me  excuse, 
God  helpe  me  so,  in  no  rime  doubtles, 
Ne  thinke  I  never  of  sleepe  wake  my  muse. 
That  rusteth  in  my  sheath  still  in  pees. 
While  I  was  yong  I  put  her  forth  in  prees, 
But  all  shall  passe  that  men  prose  or  rime, 
Take  every  man  his  toume  as  for  his  time. 

Scogan,  thou  knelest  at  the  stiemes  hedde 
Of  grace,  of  all  honour,  and  of  worthiness. 
In  Ui'ende  of  which  I  am  dull  as  dedde, 
Forgotten  in  solitary  wildemesse, 
Yet,  Scogan,  thinke  on  Tullius'  kindness. 
Mind  tiiy  frende  there  it  may  fructifie, 
Farewel,  and  looke  thou  never  eft  love  defie. 


TO  HIS  EMPTY  PURSE. 

To  you,  my  purse,  and  to  none  oihn  wight 

Complaine  I,  for  ye  be  my  lady  ders, 

I  am  Sony  now  that  ye  be  light. 

For,  oertes,  ye  now  make  me  heavy  cfaere. 

Me  were  as  lefe  laid  upon  a  here. 

For  which  unto  your  mercy  thus  I  crie, 

Be  heavy  againe,  or  els  mote  I  die. 

Now  vouchsafe  this  day  or  it  be  nig^t, 
That  I  of  you  the  blissful  sowne  may  here, 
Or  see  your  colour  like  the  Snnne  bright, 
That  of  yelowness  had  never  pere, 
Ye  be  my  life,  ye  be  my  hertes  stere, 
Queene  of  comfort  and  of  good  companie. 
Be  heavy  againe,  or  els  mote  I  die. 

Now  purse,  that  art  to  me  my  lives  light, 
And  saviour,  as  downs  in  this  world  here. 
Out  of  this  towne  helpe  me  by  yoor  mighty 
Sith  that  you  woU  not  be  my  treasure, 
For  I  am  shave  as  nere  as  any  frere^ 
But  I  pray  unto  your  curtesie. 
Be  heavy  againe,  or  els  mote  I  die. 

xxPLicir. 


onmunHi  A 


A  BALLAD 

MADS  BT  CBAVCn,  TtACBHIQ  WHAT  A 
WHOM  IS  WORTHy  TD  BB  Cal.l.SP 


Thb  first  stocke  fiither  of  gentOnes^ 

What  man  desireth  gentil  for  to  bee. 

Must  followe  his  trace,  and  all  his  wities  dres 

Vertue  to  love  and  vices  for  to  flee. 

For  unto  vertue  longeth  dignitee. 

And  not  the  revers  udsly,  dare  I  deme^ 

All  weare  he  miter,  crowne,  or  diademe. 

This  first  stocke  was  full  of  xightwisnes, 
Trewe  of  his  worde,  sober,  pitous  and  free. 
Clone  of  his  goste,  and  loved  besinesse. 
Against  the  vice  of  sleuth  in  honeste, 
And,  but  his  heire  love  vertue  as  did  be, 
He  is  not  gentill,  though  he  rich  seme. 
All  weare  he  miter,  crowne,  or  diademe. 

Vioeste  may  well  be  heir  to  dd  ridieae, 

But  there  mav  no  man,  as  men  may  wd  see, 

Bequethe  his  heire  his  vertnes  noUeneise^ 

That  is  appropried  unto  no  degree. 

But  to  the  first  father  in  majestee, 

That  maketh  his  heirea  them  that  him  q«en% 

All  weare  he  miter,  crowne,  or  diademe. 
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PROVERBES 

▲OAIMST  OOTEnSB  AND  igUUGENCE. 


What  aball  these  clothes  maiufoldy 
Lo,  tills  hote  somen  day  t 
After  great  heat  oommeth  cold. 
No  man  cast  his  pilche  away. 
Of  all  this  world  the  large  compaase 
It  will  not  in  mine  armes  twaine ; 
Who  so  mokel  woU  embrace, 
thereof  he  shall  distraine. 

■xpLfcir* 


CHAUCER'S  WORDS  UNTO  HIS  OWN  SCRIVENER. 


Adam  ScriTener,  if  ever  it  thee  be&ll 

Boeoe  or  Troilus  for  to  write  new, 

Under  thy  long  locks  thou  maist  have  the  scall, 

Bnt  after  my  making  thou  write  more  trew. 

So  oft  a  day  I  mote  thy  werke  renew. 

It  to  correct  and  eke  to  mbbe  and  scrape, 

And  all  is  thorow  thy  negligence  and  rape. 


VIRELAI. 

Alonv  walking^ 
In  thought  plaining, 
And  sore  sighing. 

All  desolates 


Me  reroembring 
Of  my  living, 
My  death  wishing, 

Both  early  and  lata « 

Infortunate 
Is  so  my  fate 
That  wote  ye  what  1 

Out  of  measure 

My  life  I  hate  : 
Thus  desperate, 
In  such  poor  estate 

Do  I  endure. 

Of  other  cure 
Am  I  not  sure. 
Thus  to  endure 

Is  hard  certain. 

Such  is  my  ure, 
I  you  ensure. 
What  creature 

May  haye  more  pain  1 

My  truth  so  plain 
Is  taken  in  Tain, 
And  great  disdain 

In  remembraunce. 

Yet  I  full  fain. 
Would  me  complain. 
Me  to  abstain    . 

From  this  penaunce. 

But  in  substaunoe. 
None  allegeaunce 
Of  my  greyaunce 

Can  I  not  find. 

Right  so  my  channce 
With  displesaunoe 
Dotii  me  ayaunce, 

And  tiius  an  end. 


GLOSSAKY. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  Glossary  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  Chanoer,  by  explaining,  in 
DOT  present  language,  such  of  his  words  and  phrases  as  are  now  become  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood, either  from  a  total  disuse,  or  from  any.  smaller  alterations  of  orthography  or  inflexion. 
Many  of  these  words  and  phrases  having  been  already  explained  in  the  Notes  of  this  edition, 
it  has  been  thought  sufficient  in  that  case  to  refer  the  reader  to  those  Notes.  For  the  rest,  it 
is  hoped  that  this  work  may  be  of  use  in  removing  some  of  the  most  material  difficulties,  which 
occur,  not  only  in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  but  also  in  the  other  ^enuins '  compositions  of  Chaucer* 
as  far  as  the  present  state  of  their  text  makes  it  safe  to  attempt  any  explanation  of  them. 

It  would  be  injustice  to  the  learned  author  of  the  Glossary  to  Mr.  Urry's  edition  %  not  to 
acknowledge,  that  I  have  built  upon  his  foundations,  and  often  with  his  materials.  In  particu- 
lar, I  have  followed,  and  have  endeavoured  to  improve  upon,  his  example,  by  constantly  citing 
one  or  more  places,  in  which  the  word  or  phrase  explained  is  to  be  found*.  Where  the  places 
cited  by  him  were  apposite  and  satisfactory,  I  have  generally  spared  myself  the  trouble  of 
hunting  for  others,  with  this  caution  however,  that  I  have  not  made  use  of  any  one  of  his  refer- 
ences without  having  first  verified  it  by  actual  inspection ;  a  caution  which  every  compiler 
ought  to  take  in  all  cases,  and  which  in  the  present  case  was  indispensably  necessary,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  and  gross  errors  in  the  text  of  that  edition  ^  to  which  Mr.  Thomases  Glossary 
was  adapted. 

For  the  further  prevention  of  nnoertiunty  and  confusion,  care  has  been  taken  to  mark  the 
part  of  speech  to  which  each  word  belongs,  and  to  distribute  all  homonymous  words  into 
separate  articles  •.  The  numbers,  cases,  modes,  times,  and  other  inflexions  of  the  declinable 
parts  of  speech  are  also  marked,  whenever  they  are  expressed  in  a  manner  differing  from 
modem  usage. 

Etymology  is  so  clearly  not  a  necessary  branch  of  the  duty  of  a  Glossarist,  that,  I  trust,  I 
shall  be  easily  excused  for  not  having  troubled  the  reader  with  longer  or  more  frequent 
digressions  of  that  sort.  In  general,  I  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  mark  shortly  the  original 
huiguage  from  which  each  word  is  probably  to  be  derived,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  which  has 


1  At  th«  end  of  this  adTWtiMment  I  ihall  add  a  ihort  Account  </ what  I  oonoelTe  to  be  M«  genuine  workt  ^  Chaucer, 
and  of  those  which  hare  been  either  fikely  ascribed  to  him,  or  improperly  mixed  with  his,  in  the  BdltioDii  Those 
imder  the  two  latter  desoriptlonsmay  be  of  use  to  illustrate  the  works  of  Chauoer,  but  should  not  be  oonfomided  with 


*  Ifr.  Timothy  Thomas.    Bee  App.  to  the  PteCsoe.  A  note". 

*  The  expedisnoy  of  this  praotioe  is  obvions.  It  enables  the  reader  to  apprehend  more  dearly  the  interiKretati<ni  of 
the  Olossnrist,  when  right ;  and  it  afTords  him  an  opportonity  of  ooneoting  those  mistakse,  to  which  we  axe  all  so 
exoeedinsly  liable. 

*  See  App.  to  the  Frefaoe.  A.  p.  vlii. 

*  The  nsgleot  of  this  precaation,  and  of  that  Just  mentioned,  has  made  Bfr.  Hsane's  Glossaries  to  Rdbert  qfOhueeeter 
and  Robert  qfBrunne  of  very  little  nse.  Who  would  place  any  oonfidsnoe  in  snda  interpretations  as  the  following  ?— 
R.  O.  MX*  ae,  t^fter,  be^e,  ere,  ttU.  htt*  better,  btd,  bad,  deeUred,  jprajfed,  be,  are.-'F.  I*  Umt*  aim,  eeteem,  love, 
deeire,  redton'd,  aim'd,/atJUm,  tett,  h^tM*  btUnff,  abiding,  tarrping,  bidding,  praying,  bidden,  being  bidden,  being 
deeired,  eomtttwattf,  commanded.  Judged,  a4judged,  readilp. 
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been  more  fully  explained  in  the  Essay,  &c.  Part  the  teeond,  that  the  Norman-Sasew  dialect 
in  which  Chancer  wrote,  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  words  derived  from  the  Saxcm  ard 
French  languages  *. 

As  every  author  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  best  expositor  of  his  own  meaning,  I  have  always 
endeavoured  to  establish  the  true  import  of  any  doubtful  word  or  phrase  by  the  usage  of 
Chaucer  himself  in  some  other  similar  passage.  Where  it  has  been  necessary  to  call  in  foreign 
assistance,  recourse  has  been  chiefly  had  to  such  authors  as  wrote  before  him,  or  at  least  were 
contemporary  with  him  in  some  part  of  his  life  7. 

The  proper  names  of  persons  and  places,  as  they  occur  in  Chaucer,  are  often  either  so 
obscure  in  themselves,  or  so  disguised  by  a  vitious  orthography,  that  they  stand  in  as  much 
need  of  an  interpreter  as  the  most  obsolete  appellative.  Some  other  proper  names,  particularly 
of  authors  quoted,  though  sufficiently  known  and  clear,  have  been  inserted  in  this  Glossary,  in 
order  to  make  it,  in  that  respect,  answer  the  purposes  of  an  Index. 

As  there  are  several  passages,  of  which,  after  all  my  researches,  I  am  unable  to  give  any 
probable  explanation,  I  shall  follow  the  laudable  example  of  the  learned  Editor  of**AueUni 
ScaUith  Poems  from  the  MS.  of  George  Bannatyne.  Edinb.  1770."  by  subjoining  a  list  of  such  words 
and  phrases  as  I  profess  not  to  understand.  I  only  wish  the  reader  may  not  find  occasion 
to  think,  that  I  ought  to  have  made  a  considerable  addition  to  the  number. 

I  will  just  add,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  make  use  of  this  Glossary  in 
reading  the  works  of  Chancer  not  contained  in  this  edition,  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  almost 
equally  well  adapted  to  every  edition  of  those  works,  except  Mr.  Urry's.  Mr.  Urry's 
edition  should  never  be  opened  by  any  one  for  the  purpose  of  reading  Chaucer. 

1778.  T.  TYRWHITT. 

*  A  few  words  are  marked  aa  having  been  taken  Immediately  from  the  Latin  language.  The  nnmber  has  ioereased 
rery  considerably  sinoe  the  time  of  Chanoer.  It  is  obserrable,  that  the  verbe  of  this  sort  are  generally  fonnad  from 
the  parUeipU  poet,  whereas  those  whioh  have  oome  to  us  throngh  France  are  as  generally  formed  ttom  the  fi^/Ciuti«e 
mode. 

In  referring  words  to  the  other  two  great  classes  a  precise  accuracy  has  not  been  attempted.  The  small  remains  of 
the  genuine  Anglo-Saxon  language,  which  our  lexicographers  have  been  able  to  collect,  do  not  furnish  authorities  for 
a  multitude  of  words,  which  howerer  mi^  be  fairly  derived  from  that  souroe*  because  they  are  to  be  found  with  Uttls 
variation  in  the  other  collateral  languages  desoended  from  the  Qothie.  The  term  Bazok  therefore  is  here  used  with 
such  a  latitude  as  to  include  the  OothiCt  and  aU  its  branehe*.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  Frnneic  part  of  the  Frcndt 
language  had  a  common  original  with  the  Anglo-Saxon,  it  happens  that  some  words  may  be  denominated  either 
Frmcb  or  Sazov  with  almost  equal  probability.  In  all  suoh  cases,  ttie  final  Judgement  is  left  to  thoeew  who  hare 
leisure  and  inclination  (according  to  our  author's  phrase  Ter.  15246.)  to  boult  the  matter  to  the  hren 

Y  Some  of  theee  authors  have  been  pointed  on  in  the  EesAV,  &c.  {.  ruu  n.  S4.  Of  the  others  the  most  oonsidcraUt 
ai'e,  the  author  of  the  Visions  nf  Pierce  Ploughman,  Gowxit,  Ooclbts,  and  Lvdoatb. 

In  the  Ksaav,  Aeo.  n.  57*  a  oireumstanoe  is  mentioned,  which  shews  that  the  Visions  €/ Pierce  Plomg^mam  were 
writtm  alter  1390.  I  haTO  stnoe  taken  notice  of  a  passage  which  will  prove,  I  thtaik,  that  they  were  wzittan  aflar 
I38S.    The  great  storm  of  wind,  alluded  to  in  foL  zx.  b.  1. 14 

And  tJke  Southwesteme  winde  on  Satterdaie  at  even,  dec.  is  probably  the  stovm  recorded  by  Them,  fnlsr  x  SertpL 
c.  8IS9.  Walslngham,  p.  178.  and  most  partionlarly  by  the  Continuator  of  Adam  Murlmuth,  p.  110. 

A  J>.  M.CCC.LXIL— XY.  die  Januarii,  drea  horam  vesperarum,  vcntus  vehemens  notns  Afutralis  A/Heme  tanti 
rabio  eruplt,  dec 

The  16th  of  Janusiry  in  tha  year  1.162,  N.  S.  was  a  SaturdOM^ 
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THIS  GLOSSARY  IS  ADAPTED; 

AND  OF  TB06R  OTHER  PIE0S8  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  IMPROPERLY  INTERMIXED  WITH  BIS  IN  THE  EDITIONS. 


Of  the  Caxterburt  Tales,  the  greatest  work  of  Chaucer,  it  is  needless  to  repeat  what 
has  been  said  in  different  parts  of  this  Edition  ;  particularly  in  the  App.  to  the  Pr^aae^  A.  and 
in  the  Introduetory  Dheoune.    One  of  the  earliest  of  his  other  works  was  probably 

I.  The  Romauvt  of  the  Rose.  He  speaks  of  it  himself  in  L.W.  329  and  441.  It  is 
professedly  a  translation  of  the  French  Boman  dt  la  Bote,  and  many  gross  blunders  in  the 
printed  text  may  be  corrected  by  comparing  it  with  the  original.  Dr.  Hunter  was  so  obliging 
as  to  lend  me  a  MS.  of  this  poem,  the  only  one  that  I  have  overheard  of,  which  has  occasionally 
beon  consulted  to  good  advantage ;  but  it  does  not  supply  any  of  the  most  material  defects  of 
the  printed  Editions.    See  page  209. 

II.  Troilus  and  Creseide,  in  y.  Books.  This  Poem  is  also  mentioned  by  our  author  in 
L.W.  332  and  441.  It  is  for  the  most  ptrt  a  translation  of  the  FUottrato  of  Boccace  ;  but  with 
many  variations,  and  such  large  additions,  that  it  contains  above  2700  lines  more  than  its 
original.    See  the  Essay,  &c.  n.  62.  and  page  209. 

There  are  several  MSo.  uf  this  poem  in  the  Bodleian  Library  and  in  the  Museum,  which  have 
been  occasionally  consulted. 

III.  The  Court  of  Love  was  first  printed  among  the  additions  made  to  Chaucer's  works 
by  John  Stowe,  in  the  Edition  of  1561.  One  might  reasonably  have  expected  to  find  it 
mentioned  in  L.W.  loe,  eit,  but  notwithstanding  the  want  of  that  testimony  in  its  favour,  I  am 
induced  by  the  internal  evidence  to  consider  it  as  one  of  Chaucer's  genuine  productions.  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  MS.  of  this  poem. 

IV.  The  Complaint  of  Fitee.  So  this  Poem  is  entitled  in  MS.  HaH.  78.  It  is  extant 
also  in  MS.  Bodl.  Fairf.  16.    The  subject  is  alluded  to  in  the  Court  of  Love,  ver.  700.  seq. 

V.  Of  Queke  Annelida  and  False  Arcite,  with  the  Complaint  of  Annelida. 
The  story  of  this  poem  is  said  in  ver.  10.  to  have  been  originally  in  Latin ;  and  in  ver.  21. 
Chancer  names  the  authors  whom  he  professes  to  follow.  "  FirtU  folwe  I  Stage  and  after  him 
CoRiNNE.**  As  the  opening  only  is  taken  from  Statins,  L.  IV.  v.  619,  we  must  suppose  that 
CmiiM  furnished  the  remainder ;  but  who  Corinne  was  is  not  easy  to  guess.  See  the  Gloss,  in  y. 
CoRiNNE.  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  AroUe,  whose  infidelity  is  here  complained  of,  is 
quite  a  different  person  from  the  AroUe  of  the  Knightet  tale  ;  from  which  circumstance  we  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  infer,  that  this  poem  was  written  before  Chaucer  had  met  with  the 
Theseida. 

It  is  extant  in  MSa  HaH.  372.  and  Bodl.  Fairf.  16. 
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YI.  The  Assembles  of  Foules  is  mentioDed  hj  Chaucer  himself  in  L.W.  419.  under  the 
title  of  ^  The  Parlement  of  fouleu**  In  MS.  BocU.  Fairf.  la  it  la  entitled  **  The  PaHemaU  0/ 
Briddes." 

The  opening  of  this  poem  is  built  upon  the  Somntum  Sdpionu  of  Cicero,  as  it  appears  at  the 
head  of  Macrobiuses  commentary.  The  description  of  a  Garden  and  Temple^  from  ver.  183  to 
ver.  287,  is  almost  entirely  taken  from  Boccaces  description  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  in  the  tii 
book  of  the  Theseida.  See  the  note  on  ver.  1920.  I  have  found  no  reason  to  retract  the 
suspicion  there  intimated  as  to  the  date  of  this  poem  ;  nor  can  I  confirm  it  by  any  external 
evidence. 

VII.  The  CoMPLAiiTT  of  the  Black  Ekioht,  in  MSS.  Bodl,  Fairf.  16.  and  Bod.  638.  is 
entitled  "  Complaint  of  a  lover's  life.^  I  do  not  wish  much  confidence  to  be  given  to  the 
conjecture,  in  App.  to  the  Pref.  C.  n.  *  that  this  poem  relates  to  John  of  Gaunt. 

VIII.  Chaucer's  A.  B.  C.  was  first  printed  in  Mr.  Speght's  2d  Edit,  in  1602.  It  is  said,  in 
the  title,  to  have  been  composed  at  the  request  of  the  I>uches»e  Blanche,  If  that  be  true,  it  ought  to 
be  placed  before 

IX.  The  Booke  of  the  Duchesse,  which  Chaucer  himself  has  mentioned  by  the  title 
of  ^  The  ddh  ofBlaunche  the  I>uehesse.**  L.W.  418.  See  an  account  of  this  poem  in  the  n.  on  ver. 
4467.  and  page  209. 

X.  The  House  of  Fame  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer  himself  in  L.W.  417.  It  was  probably 
written  while  he  was  comptroller  of  the  custom  of  wools,  and  consequently  not  earlier  than 
1374.  See  the  passage  from  B.  II.  quoted  in  the  App.  to  the  Pref.  C.  n.  ••  It  is  extant  in 
MSS.  Bodl,  Fairf.  16.  and  Bod.  63a 

XI.  Chaucer's  Dreme  was  first  printed  in  Mr.  Speght's  Edit  of  his  works  in  1597.  Bale 
seems  to  speak  of  it  under  the  title,  ^  De  castdlo  dominantm.  Lib.  i.**  The  supposed  plan  of  this 
poem,  prefixed  to  it  by  Mr.  Speght,  is  a  mere  fancy ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  doubting  the 
authenticity  of  the  poem  itself. 

When  I  imagined  that  a  passage  in  this  Dreme,  ver.  1820 — 1926,  was  probably  copied  from 
theXay  ofElidus  (Discourse,  &c  n.  24.)  I  did  not  recollect,  that  the  incident  there  related  is 
very  similar  to  one  in  the  Grecian  fabulous  history  (See  Hyginus,  fab.  CXXXVI.  de  Potyvic,) 
and  therefore  might  easily  have  come  to  Chaucer  through  some  other  channeL 

XII.  The  Flour  akd  the  Lefe  was  also  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  Edit,  of  1597 ; 
but  I  do  not  think  its  authenticity  so  clear  as  that  of  the  preceding  poem.  The  subject,  at 
least,  is  alluded  to  by  Chaucer  in  L.W.  188 — 194. 

XIII.  The  Legekde  op  Goode  Women  is  extant  in  MSS.  Bodl.  Arch.  Seld.  B.  24.  and 
Fairf.  16.  For  the  time  of  its  composition  see  the  Discourse,  &c.  n.  3.  See  also  the  n.  on  ver. 
4481.  An  additional  argument,  for  believing  that  the  number  intended  was  nineteen,  may  be 
drawn  from  the  Cowrt  of  Low,  ver.  108.  where,  speaking  of  Alceste,  Chaucer  says — 

**  To  whom  obeyed  the  ladies  gode  ninetene.*' 

XIV.  The  Complaikt  of  Mars  and  Venus  is  said,  in  the  conclusion,  to  have  been 
translated  from  the  French  of  Grraunson ;  probably  that  Otho  de  Gramnson,  who  was  retained 
in  the  military  service  of  Richard  II,  with  an  annuity  of  200  marks.  Pat.  17.  R.  IL  p.  1.  m.  6. 
ap.  Rymer.  Mr.  Speght  mentions  a  tradition,  if  I  understand  him  right,  that  this  poem  was 
originally  made  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  John  ofOaunt,  whom  he  calls  King  {/Spaine^ 
and  her  husband  the  Lord  John  Holland,  half-brother  to  Richard  II.  I  cannot  see  any  tiling  in 
the  poem  itself  that  countenances  this  particular  notion,  though  I  have  little  doubt,  that  it  was 
intended  to  describe  the  situation  of  some  two  lovers  under  a  veil  of  mystical  allegory. 

This  poem  is  extant  in  MSS.  Bodl.  Arch.  Seld.  B.  24.  and  Fairf.  16.    In  MS.  HaH.  7333  it  is 
entitled  **  The  broehe  of  Thebes  as  of  the  love  of  Mars  and  Venus ; "  which  inclines  me  to  beiiere^ 
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i    that  it  is  the  poem^  mentioned  by  Lydgate,  and  from  him  by  Bale^  which  has  of  late  been 
tuppofled  to  be  loet.    Lydgate'e  words 


Of  Jnnelida  and  of  &lse  Arciie 
He  made  a  ecmplayni  doleful!  and  piteons, 
And  of  the  broehe  which  that  Vuleanut 
At  Thebes  wroaght,  fall  divers  of  nature. 

Pkol.  to  Trag,  Sign.  A.  ii.  b. 

From  this  passage  Bale,  as  I  suppose,  deceived  by  the  ambiguous  sense  of  the  word  broeke,  has 
Attributed  to  Chaucer  a  poem  **  De  Vuloani  wru ;  **  of  Vulcan's  <ptt.  He  should  have  said  ^  De 
Vvleani  gemmA,  or  numili,**  See  Broghe  in  the  Glossary. 

This  broehe  of  Thebe$y  from  which  the  whole  poem  is  here  supposed  to  have  taken  its  title,  is 
described  at  large  in  the  Comjilaint  of  Man,  ver.  93 — 109.  The  Jint  idea  of  it  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  what  Statius  has  said  of  the  fatal  tueUaee  made  by  Vulcan  for  Harmonia. 
Theb.  II.  265 — 305.  Lydgate  refers  us  to  Ovide  ;  but  I  cannot  find  anything  in  him  upon  the 
subject. 

XV.  The  Citckow  and  ths  Niohtixoale  in  MS.  Fairf.  16.  is  entitled  **  The  boke  of  Cupids 
God  of  Loee/*  It  is  extant  also  in  MS.  Bod.  638.  and  as  far  as  ver.  235.  in  Arch.  Seld.  B.  24. 
and  might  be  much  improved  and  augmented  with  some  lines  from  those  MSS.  The  Ballade 
of  three  Stanzas  with  an  Envoye,  which  seems  to  belong  to  this  poem  in  the  Editt.  does  not 
appear  at  all  in  MS.  Bod.  638.  In  MS.  Fairf.  16.  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  Books  of  ths  Duehetse. 
I  cannot  believe  that  it  was  written  by  Chaucer. 

Beside  these  more  considerable  works,  it  appears  from  L.W.  422.  430.  that  our  author  had 
composed  many  **  baladsSf  roundds,  mrdayes ;  **  that  he  had  **  made  many  a  lay  and  many  a  ihingP 
K'iew  pieces  of  this  sort  are  still  extant,  but  hardly  any,  I  think,  of  so  early  a  date  as  the 
Legende.    I  will  set  them  down  here  as  they  stand  in  the  Editt. 

1.  JJEnwy  de  Chaucer  ^  Bukion.    Beginning, 
My  maistsr  BukUm,  whan  of  Christ,  &c. 

So  this  little  poem  is  entitled  in  MS.  Fairf.  10.  It  has  always  been  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Books  of  thsDuehetss,  with  an  &c.  in  the  first  line  instead  of  the  name  of  Bukton;  and  in 
Mr.  Urry's  Edit,  the  following  most  unaccountable  note  is  prefixed  to  it.  ^  This  seems  an 
Fnvoy  to  the  Duke  of  Lanecuter  after  his  loss  of  Blanch,^ 
From  the  reference  to  the  Wife  of  Baths,  ver.  29.  I  should  suppose  this  to  have  been  one  of 
ur  author's  later  compositions,  and  I  find  that  there  was  a  Psterds  Bukston,  the  King's  Escheaior 
for  the  County  of  York,  in  1897,  (Pat.  20  R.  II.  p.  2.  m.  3.  ap.  Rymer.)  to  whom  this  poem, 
from  the  familiar  style  of  it,  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  addressed  than  to  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster. 

2.  Balads  sent  to  King  Richard, 
Beginn.  Sometims  ths  vorld,  &c. 

So  this  poem  is  entitled  in  MS.  Harl.  E.  It  is  extant  also  in  Fairf.  16.  and  in  Cotton.  Otho. 
A.  XVIII. 

u.  Balads  beginning — Fls  fro  ths  press,  &o. 

Iq  MS.  Cotton.  Otho.  A.  XVIII.  this  balade  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Chaucer  ''upon  his 
death-bed  lying  in  his  anguish ; "  but  of  such  a  circumstance  some  further  proof  should  be  required. 
It  is  found,  without  any  such  note,  in  MS.  Arch.  Seld.  B.  24.  and  Fairf.  16. 

4.  Balads  ofthsriUags. 

Beginn.  This  wretched  worldes,  &o. 

It  is  extant  in  MS.  Furf.  16.  and  Bod.  638i  In  MS.  AshmoL  59.  it  is  said  to  have  been 
transtaisdfrom  ths  French.    Tanner,  in  v.  Chauceb. 

6.  VEwsoy  ds  Chaucer  ^  Skogan, 

Beginn.  Tobrvksn  ben  ths  ^tutss,  &c. 

8o  this  poem  is  entitled  in  MS.  Fairf.  16.    Among  a  number  of  people  of  all  sorts,  who  had 
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letters  of  protection  to  attend  Richard  XL  upon  his  expedition  to  Ireland  in  1390,  is  H4 
Seogan,  Armiger,  Tliis  jocose  expostulation  was  probably  addressed  to  him  by  our  author  some 
years  before,  when  Scogan's  interest  at  court  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  better  than 
his  own. 

6.  Chaueer  to  hit  emptie  pur$e, 
Beginn.  To  vou,  mypurte,  &c. 

This  balade  is  extant  in  MS.  Fairf.  16.  and  in  Cotton.  Otho.  A.  XVIII.  The  Amy  appcszs 
to  be  addressed  to  Henry  the  4th. 

7.  Balade  beginning — Thefinte  ttock,  &o. 

These  three  stanzas  have  been  preserved  in  a  **  Mortd  Balade  5y  Hemy  Soojfon ;  **  of  which 
some  notice  will  be  taken  below. 

8.  Proverhes  by  Chaueer, 
Beginn.  What  thai  thete  dothet^  &o. 

So  this  little  piece  is  entitled  in  MS.  Harl.  7578.  It  evidently  contains  two  distinct  Protmht 
or  Moral  Admonitiont. 

9.  Chaueer't  wordet  to  hit  Scritenere. 
Beginn.  Adam  Scrifsenere^  &c. 

A  proof  of  his  attention  to  the  correctness  of  his  writings.    See  also  T.  V.  1794,  fi. 

The  works  of  Chaucer  in  prose  are, 

I.  A  Travslatiok  of  Boethius  dt  contotationePlulotophuByyrYdch  he  has  mentioned  himself 
in  L.W.  ver.  426. 

II.  A  Treatise  ok  the  Astrolabe,  addressed  to  his  son  Lowit,  in  1391.  It  is  plain  from 
what  is  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  treatise,  that  the  printed  copies  do  not  contain  more  than 
two  of  the  five  parts,  of  which  it  was  intended  to  consist. ' 

m.  The  Testament  of  Love  is  evidently  an  imitation  of  Boethius  de  oomolatiotu  Philo-^ 
9ophuB.  It  seems  to  have  been  begun  by  our  author  after  his  troubles,  in  the  middle  part  of 
the  reign  of  Richard  II,  and  to  have  been  finished  about  the  time  that  Gower  published  his 
Cowfettio  Amantit,  in  the  16th  year  of  that  reign.    At  least  it  must  then  have  been  fisir  advanced, 

Gower  mentions  it  by  its  title.  Ckmf.  Am,  190.  b. 


The  foregoing  I  consider  as  the  genuine  works  of  Chancer.  Of  those,  which  have  been 
improperly  intermixed  with  his  in  the  Editions,  the  following  are  known  to  be  the  works  of 
other  authors. 

1.  The  Tettament  and  ComplaiiU  of  Craeide  appears  from  ver.  41.  not  to  have  been  written  by 
Chaucer  ;  and  Mr.  Urry  was  informed  **•  by  Sir  James  Ereskin,  late  Earl  of  Kelly,  and  diverse 
aged  scholars  of  the  Scottish  nation,"  that  the  true  author  was  ''Mr.  Robert  Hekdbrsov, 
chief  School-master  of  Dumferlin,  a  little  time  before  Chaucer  was  first  printed,  and  dedicated  to 
King  Henry  VIII.  by  Mr.  Thynne."  I  suppose,  the  same  person  is  meant  that  is  called  Robert 
Hevjiysoke  in  **  Ancient  Seottith  Poemt^  where  several  of  his  compositions  may  be  seen,  from 
p.  98  to  p.  138. 

2.  The  Floure  ofCourtetie  is  said,  in  the  title,  to  have  been  made  by  Johb  Ltdoatz. 

3.  La  Belle  Dame  tdnt  mercie,  a  translation  from  Alain  Chartier,  is  attributed  in  MS.  Harl, 
372.  to  Sir  Richard  Ros.  See  App.  to  the  Pref.  C.  note  ".  Upon  looking  further  into  Alain*t 
works  I  find  a  Balade  upon  the  taking  of  Fougieres  by  the  English  in  1448  (flemvret  d^AL 
Chartier,  p.  717.) ;  so  that  he  was  certainly  living  near  f/ty  years  after  Chaucer's  death  ;  which 
makes  it  quite  incredible  that  the  latter  should  have  translated  any  thing  of  his. 

4.  The  Letter  of  Cupide  is  dated  in  1492,  two  y^rs  after  Chaucer's  death.  It  was  written  by 
Thomas  Occleve,  who  mentions  it  himself,  as  one  of  his  own  compositions,  in  a  Dialo^i^ 
which  follows  his  Complaint,  MS.  Bodl.  1504. 

«  Yes,  Thomat,  yet,  in  iheepittle  of  Cupid€ 
Tboa  but  of  hem  10  laigclich  Mid.** 
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6.  John  Gowek  unto  the  noble  King  Henry  the  4th,  with  some  Latin  verses  of  the  same  author. 

6.  Sayingt  of  Dan  John  (Lydgate). 

7-  ScooAN  unto  the  lordes  and  gentlemen  of  the  Kyngee  houte. 

So  the  title  of  this  poem  is  expressed  in  the  old  Editt.  but,  according  to  Mr.  Speght,  in  the 
wiUen  oopiet  it  is  thns  ; "  Here  followeth  a  moral  balade  to  the  Prince,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Duke  of  Gloeester,  the  King's  sonnes ;  by  Henry  Soogan,  at  a  supper  among 
the  Marchants  in  the  Vintry  at  London  in  the  house  of  Lewie  John,**  This  cannot  be  quite 
accurate ;  as  neither  of  the  two  younger  sons  of  Henry  lY.  had  the  title  of  Duke  while  their 
eldest  brother  was  Prince ;  but  I  find  that  there  was,  about  that  time,  a  Lewis  John,  a  Welsh- 
man, who  was  naturalized  by  act  of  Parliament,  2  H.  Y.  and  who  was  concerned  with  Thomas 
Chaucer  in  the  execution  of  the  office  of  Chief  Butler.  jRot.  Pari.  2  H.  Y.  n.  18.  The  same 
person,  probably,  was  appointed  Remitter  of  all  monies  that  should  be  sent  to  Rome  for  three 
years.   Ap.  Rymer.  an.  eodem. 

The  article  concerning  Skogan  in  Tanner's  Bibl.  Brit,  is  a  heap  of  confusion.  He  is  there 
called  John  ;  is  said  to  have  been  9^  Master  of  Arte  of  Oxford  and  fetter  to  K.Edward  YI.  (perhaps 
a  misprint  for  lY)  ;  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Chaucer,  and  famous  in  the  year  1480. 
In  a  collection  of  foolish  stories,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  published  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Borde,  in  the  time  of  Henry  YIII,  under  the  title  of  Seogan's  jests,  he  is  called  Thomas ;  and 
there  too  he  is  represented  as  a  Graduate,  I  think^  of  Oxford,  and  as  jester  to  some  King, 
but  without  any  circumstances  sufficient  to  determine  what  King  is  meant. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Scogan,  who  wrote  this  poem,  is  rightly  named  Henry  in 
Mr.  Speght's  MS.  As  to  the  two  circumstances  of  his  having  been  a  Master  of  Arts  of  Oxford 
and  jester  to  a  King,  I  can  find  no  older  authority  for  either  than  Dr.  Borde's  book.  That  he 
was  contemporary  with  Chaucer,  but  so  as  to  survive  him  for  several  years,  perhaps  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  Y,  is  sufficiently  clear  from  this  poem. 

Shakespeare  seems  to  have  followed  the  jest-book,  in  considering  Scogan  as  a  mere  buffoon, 
when  he  mentions,  as  one  of  Falstafifs  boyish  exploits,  that  he  *'  broke  Scogan's  head  at  the 
Court-gate ; "  (2d  Part  of  Henry  lY.  A.  3.)  but  Jonson  has  given  a  more  dignified,  and,  probably, 
a  juster  account  of  his  situation  and  character.  Masque  of  the  Fortunate  Ides,  Yol.  vi.  p.  192. 

Mere  fool,  Skogan?  what  waa  be? 

Johphiel.  O,  a  fine  gentleman  and  master  of  arts 
Of  Henry  the  fourth's  time,  that  made  disguiaet 
For  the  king*s  sons,  and  ivrit  in  ballad-royal 
Daintily  well. 

Mere-fool.  But  wrote  be  like  a  gentleman  1 

Johphiel,     In  rhime,  fine  tinkling  rhime  and  flowand  verse, 
With  now  and  then  some  sense ;  and  he  was  paid  for 't, 
Regarded  and  rewarded ;  which  few  poets 
Are  now  a-dayt. 


This  description  of  Skogan  corresponds  very  well  with  the  ideas  which  would  naturally  be 
suggested  by  the  perusal  of  the  poem  before  us,  and  of  that  addressed  to  him  by  Chaucer.  See 
above,  p.  447.  And  indeed  I  question  whether  Jonson  had  any  other  good  foundation  for 
what  he  has  said  of  him. 

8.  A  balade  of  goods  eounseil,  translated  out  of  Latin  verses  into  English,  by  Dak  Johk  Lydgatc. 

9.  A  balads  made  in  the  preise,  or  rather  di^preise,  of  women  for  their  doubleness  ;  by  Lysoate, 
according  to  MS.  Ashmol.  6943. 

10.  A  balade  warning  men  to  beware  of  deceitful  women  ;  by  Lydgate,  according  to  MS.  Harl. 
2251. 

To  these,  which  are  known  to  be  the  works  of  other  authors,  we  should  perhaps  add  an  llth, 
▼is.  Balade  in  6omm«iida<iofi  of  our  Ladie ;  as  a  poem  with  the  same  beginning  is  ascribed  to 
XjTtMAix,  under  the  title  of  "Intoeatum  to  our  LadyJ*  Tanner,  in  v.  Lydoate. 
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The  anonymona  compositions,  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  added  to  Chaucer's  in  the 
several  Editt.  seem  to  have  been  received,  for  the  most  part,  without  any  external  evidence 
whatever,  and  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  strongest  internal  evidence.  Of  this  sort  are 
«  The  Plowinan*t  taU/*  first  printed  in  1642  :  See  the  Discourse,  &c.  §.  xl.  n.  32.  <*  Ths  Story  of 
Gamelyn,**  and  ^  The  Continuation  of  ths  Canterbury  TalesP  first  printed  in  Mr.  Urr/s  Edition : 
**  Jatk  Upland^  first  produced  by  Mr.  Speght  in  1G02.  I  have  declared  mj  suspicion,  in  the 
Gloss.  V.  Orioenes,  that  the  *^  Lamentation  of  Marie  Magdalene^  was  not  written  by  Chancer ; 
and  I  am  still  clearer  that  the  **  AssemUee  of  Lading  "A  Praite  of  Women,**  and  the  "JRemedie  of 
Lore!*  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  him.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  sift  accurately  the  heap 
of  rubbish,  which  was  added,  by  John  Stowe,  to  the  Edit,  of  1561.  Though  we  might  perhaps 
be  able  to  pick  out  two  or  three  genuine  fragments  of  Chancer,  we  should  probably  find  them 
so  soiled  and  mangled  *,  that  he  would  not  thank  us  for  asserting  his  claim  to  them. 

*  As  aspooimen  of  the  care  and  diioernment,  with  whieh  Ur.  Stotre^  ooUeotions  were  made,  I  woold  refer  the 
cnrlons  reader  to  what  i>  oalled  a  Balade,  fol.  3S4.  h.  Ed.  8p. 

Beglnn.  0  ntere(Att  and  o  merektblt. 

The  four  first  rtaxiaas  are  found  In  dtfTerent  parts  of  an  Imperfeot  poem  npon  the  FaB  (if  Man.  118.  Harl.  8251.  n.  ISS. 
The  llth  atanaa  make*  part  of  an  Envc^t  which  in  the  same  Jil&  n.  37>  is  annexed  to  the  poem  entitled  **  The  CroA  ^ 
Lovert,"  among  the  Additions  to  Chaucer's  works,  hy  J.  Stowe;  which  poem,  hf  the  way,  though  printed  with  a  date 
of  1347,  and  ascribed  to  Chancer,  has  in  the  MS.  a  much  more  prohahie  date  of  1459,  near  sixty  year*  alter  Chanoer^s 
death. 
There  is  one  little  piece,  perhaps  by  Chaucer,  fol.  SS4.  Ed.  Sp. 

Beginn.  Alone  walking.  In  thought  plaining,  fte. 

which  comes  nearer  to  the  description  of  a  VirOap,  than  anything  else  of  hSs  that  has  beoi  preaerfsd.    See  the  hooft 
quoted  in  the  Oloas.  t.  Virelapo, 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  ABBREVIATIONS 

■T  WHICH  THE  WORJU   OF  CHAUOBR  ANIl  SOMS  OTHER  BOOKS   ARB   GENERALLY    CITED   IN   THE 

FOLLOWING   GLOWART. 


TW  Arabian  mHmtralt,  without  any  Utter  pr^fijetd,  r^er  to  the  ver$t$  qfike  Camerbury  Tale$  in  this  Edition. 

<  Edi&  Sp.  i6oa. 

i  ▲.  B.  C.  •-Chaooflr'a  A.  R  C,  •  .  .  .      .    foL  347 

I  A.  F.  ^^AMemblMofFoalM,  .......  S33 

An.  ^AnnelldaandArdte,      .  .  .  .  .  .      .  S43;»^ 

Attr.  — Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe,  ....  •  249 

BaLYO.  —Balade  of  the  VUlage,  .  .       .  S19b. 

,  Ber.  —The  Hiatoiy  of  Beryn.  Edit  Urr.  p.  60a 

B.K.  —Complaint  of  the  Blaok  Knight,  .  .  .       .  857  b. 

Bo.  — Tranilatlon  of  Boetbius,  6  Books,  .  .  .  .  197  b. 

CD.  — ^Thaucer's  Dreme,  ...••...  334 

C.  L.  —Court  of  Love,  •.•.....  S27 

C.  M.  —Complaint  of  Mars,  ,  .       .  309  b. 

O.  M.T.  —Complaint  of  Mars  and  Tenns,  .  .  .  .  3061x 

CN.  —Coekow  and  Nightingale,  .  .  .  •  .       •  316  b. 

Ootg.  — Cotgraye's  Fr.  and  Eng.  Dictionary. 

C(9i|A  Aau  — Gower's  Confeuio  AmanUt,  Edit  lASS. 

O.T.  ^-Complaint  of  Tenua,  •  .  .  •  .  .  SIO 

Bn.  —The  Book  of  the  Duohesse,  commonly  called,  TTu  Dreme  cf  Chancer,        .  897 

F.  —The  House  of  Fame,  3  Books,  ......  90 

F.  L.  —The  Flour  and  Leaf,  .  .  .344 

Gam.  ^The  Tale  of  Gamelyn,  Edit.  Urr.  p.  36L 

Jon.  Btymol.  — Junii  Etymologioon  Ling.  Angl.  by  Lye. 

KniflB.  — Killani  Etymologloum  Ling.  Teuton. 

L.'W,  —Legende  of  good  Women,  .  «  •  .      .  lift 

Lydf.  Trag,  — Lydgate*B  Translation  of  Boceace  De  eat^ut  trirorum  iOurt'^umy  Edit 

J.  Wayland. 

M.  —The  Tale  of  Hcllbeus,  p.  106. 

Megd.  —Lamentation  of  Marie  Magdalencb         ,  •  .  •  Att 

P.  —The  Fsrsones  Tale,  p.  148. 

P.  L.  -Translation  of  Peter  of  Langtof  t,  by  Robert  of  Brunne.  Ed.  Heame. 

P.  P.  — Tlskma  of  Pierce  Ploughman,  Edit  ISSa 

Pranpt  Parr.— PmnpCoHuin  Parvulorvm  eive  Clericorum.  MS.  Harl.  981.  A  dictionary,  in 

whidi  many  hundreds  of  English  words  are  translated  into  Latin,  compiled  in 

1440,  by  a  Frier  Fteaoher,  a  Recluse,  at  Lynne  in  Norfolk. '  Ho  gives  notice  in 

hk  jntatto,  that  hit  SngUA  U  that  spoken  in  the  Baet  eomUrp  /  and  aooord- 
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ingly  hit  orthography  will  be  foand  to  differ  raj  much  from  Chanoer^   His 
name  was  Richard  Frounces,  if  we  may  beUere  a  MB.  note  dted  by  Heanu^ 
Oloei.  to  P.  L.  T.  Wetthe  /  who  has  there  also  gtren  an  aoooont  of  an  edition 
of  this  dictionary,  printed  by  Pynson  in  1490.    Dr.  Ilmiter  has  a  oopy  of  it. 
— ProTerbes  by  Chaooar,        •...••. 
»The  Romannt  of  the  Bossb         ..*•... 
— Robert  of  Glooester's  Chronicle.  Ed.  Heame. 
— fildnner's  BtjfmolcffieaH  Litiff,  AngL 
— Speght,  the  Editor  of  Chanoar.- 

— Troaas  and  Creseide,  0  Books,  .  '         •  •  •      . 

^Testament  of  Lore,  3  Books,  *  •  ■  *  •  « 

— Uny,  the  Editor  of  Chaucer. 


mbb 
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GLOSSARY. 


Abmob,  v.  Fa.    To  shorten,  to  abridga  9S3L 
Abbocrb,  V,  Fb.    To  tap,  to  Mtabroaoh;  tpokcnof  a 

nl  of  liquor.  S7S9» 
Abomoiv,  n.  Fa.    Aboae^  lioproprioty.    T.  It.  9Qa 
AocMBfl,  N.  Fa.    properly,  the  approach  of  a  fercr;  A 

ycWCT*.    B.  K.  lo6a 
Aoaon,  ti.  Fa.  tnm  Axiiitm,  Or*    Nefligence;  ariring 

from  dieoonteat,  melancholy,  dto,  P.  161,  col.  i,  L6B.  aeq. 


J^    wmca  is  oonunonly  oalled  the  Ind^niU  Article,  Is 
^    really  nothing  more  than  a  corruption  of  the  Saxon 
j|<0(«cn)v  AKB,  or  Air,  before  a  SnbetantlTe  beginning 
with  a  consonant. 

It  is  sometimes  preflzed  to  another  Adjeotire;  the 
BnbetantlTe,  to  which  both  belong,  being  understood, 
▼er.  SOB. 

A  Frer§  tken  wait  a  waimnr  and  a  uvm.  See  rer. 
IdSk  and  the  note. 

It  is  also  Joined  to  Noum  plural,  taken  oollectirely ; 
%a.  An  hundred /Srankes,  rer.  13201.  A  thousand /Yankee, 
▼er.  ISS09.— and  to  such  as  are  not  need  in  the  singular 
nnmber;  as,  A  littee,  tot.  17IA.  See  the  Note.  80  the 
Latins  said,  Dnee  Utera,  Cic  ad  Att  t.  &  and  the 
French,  formerly ,  unet  licet  t  unet  lettree  /  unes  trhfes. 
Frolssart.  t.  L  0. 1S3. 837.  t.  iL  c.  7& 

A ,  prep*  before  a  Oerund,  is  a  corruption  of  on.  To  go  A 
BBOonro.  11884.  R.  6719L  L  e.  on  begging.  The  prep,  is 
often  f  111111111111  at  length.  Oh  HUirriNO  ben  thep  ridden. 
J0B81    3V>  ride  or  nAwanro.  19667. 

In  the  same  manner,  before  a  noun  it  is  generally  a 
corruption  of  On  or  In.  A'bed.  5969, 6509.  A'Jlre.  6306. 
A'Ooddee  name.  17S67.  A'monee.  824.  A*night.  6784. 
A*werhe.  4335,  5797.  though  in  some  of  these  instances 
perliape  it  may  as  well  be  supposed  to  be  a  corruptimi  of 
At. 

A  in  composition,  in  words  of  Saxon  original,  is  an 
abbreviation  of  Ar,  or  Or ;  of  At  ;  of  On,  or  In  ;  and 
often  only  a  corruption  of  the  prepoeltiye  particle  oa,  or 
V.  In  words  of  French  original,  it  is  generally  to  be  de- 
duced from  the  Latin  As,  An,  and  sometimes  Ex. 

A,Interj.    Ah!    1080.9100. 

AaAOia,  adv.  Sax.    Backwards.    L.  W.  864 

Abaist,  part.  pa.    Fa.    Abashed,  ashamed.    8198.8887. 

ABATS,  V.  Fa.    To  beat  down. 

Abawbb,  part.  pa.  Fa.  EebahL  Astonished.  R  8648. 
/  was  ABAWMD  for  marveUe.  Orlg.  Moult  m'ssbaht  de 
la  tnerveitte. 

ABBO0K,  ABBTX4  Abib,  v.  SlAX.  To  snflTer  for*  8936. 19084. 
18102. 

Ancr,  11.  Sax.    Help.    T.  iL  357. 

AaiDB,  V.  Bax.    To  stay.  3131 A 

Aarr  for  Abidbtb.  16643.    R.  4977* 
Ablb,  a4^  Fa.    Fit,  proper.  167.    R.  988, 
Abotb,  part  pa.  of  Abatb.    O.  D.  ISSOk 
Abdhobt,  pari.  pa.  of  Abboob.  2305. 
ABOvmr,  prep.  SlAX.    On- butan.  About    1191.4146. 
Abbaisb,  p.  Sax.    To  awake  i  to  start.  4188.    See  Bbaidk 

pa.  L    Awaked,  started.  8037.  .10701. 15014. 

AmiBDB,  adv.  SlAX.    Abroad.  R.  SS63. 


Aocoan,  n.  Fa.   Agreement.  84u. 
o.  Fb.    To  agree.  832. 

AcooaojtDBN,  pa.  (.  pj.  L.  W.  168. 

AOOOROANT,   1  f  10417* 

AccoaniNO,    /      ^^^  ^'      X  6608. 
AocDBB,  V.  Fb.    To  disoovar.    R.  I591. 
Achats,  n.  Fb.    Purchase.  673. 
AcHATOUB,  n.  Fa.    A  purchaser ;  a  caterer.  570. 
AcHBKBD.  part.  pa.  Sax.    Choaked.  L.  W.  9006. 
AcHBVB,  V.  Fr.    To  accomplish.    R.  2049.  4600. 
AcBBLB  (Ahde),  v.  Sax.  To  cool.    G.  L.  1076. 
AcLOYB,  V.  A  F.  517.  may  perhaps  mean— To  cloy ;  to 

embarrass  with  superfluity. 
AcoTB,  V.  Fa.  To  make  quiet  R.  356t 
AcoMBBBD.  part,  pa.  Fa.    Encumbered.  510L 
AcBOKB,  adj.  Fa.   Crooked,  aukward.    C.  L.  378. 
Aj>awb,  v.  Sax.  To  awake.    10874.    T.  ilL  1196. 
Ano,  V.  Sax.  To  do.    It  is  used  to  express  the  Fb.  d  /aire. 

To  have  Ana    R.  3036.    To  have  to  do.    And  don  all 

that  thep  han  Aoa    R.  5000.    Et/aeent  ee  qu'tts  doivent 

FAiBB.    Orig.  4801. 
AnoN  (corruption  of  Or-DON),  parL  pa.  filAX.  Done  away. 

L.W.2582. 
Adon,  pr.  n.    Adonia  2226. 
Adoun,  adv.  Sax.  Downward.  8417«— Below.  17054. 
Adrad,  ADRAnoB,  part.  pa.  of  AnaaDB,  v.  Sax.    Afraid, 

607,3425. 
Adrlanb  for  AaiADNB,  pr.  n.  4487. 
Adtbbtbncb,  n.  Fa.    Attention,  T.  iv.  698. 
Adtocacibs,  n.  pi.  Fa.  Law-suits,  T.  iL  1460. 
Adtocab,  n.  pi.  Fa.    Lawyers,  advocates.  12226. 
Awmnmo,  Afbrdb,  parU  pa.  Sax.     Afraid,    frightened. 

12218.    T.iL606. 
ArvBCTB,  n.  Lat.  Affection.    R.  6486.    T.  liL  1387. 
AFraaMBD,  part,  pa,  Fb.    Ckmflrmed.  2361.    L.  W.  790. 
Arna,  v.  Fb.  To  trust    R.  3165. 
ArvBAY,  V.  Fa.    To  affright  8331. 

n.  Fb.    Disturbance,  6.'»7>— Fear.  R.  4307- 

Afpbikan,  pr.  n.    The  elder  Scipio  A/rieanus.    A,  F.  41. 
Arii.B,v.  Fa.  To  file,  polish,  714. 

AfORXN,  AroBNB,  AroBB,  adv.  et  prep.  Sax.  JEc-f opaiL 
Befora 

AaAiN,pr«p.8Ax.On-2eail.  Against  2463. 10456.  To- 
ward. 4811.  5410.— a<lv.  903. 10468. 

AoAST,  for  AoAman,  part  pa.    Terrified.  2343, 

AoABTB,  V.  Sax.    To  terrifie.    1609. 

AoATBON,  pr.  n.  L.  W.  526.  I  have  nothing  to  say  concem- 
ing  this  writer,  exc^t  that  one  of  the  same  name  is 
quoted  in  the  ProL  to  the  Tragedie  </  Cambises,  by 
Thomas  Preston.  There  is  no  ground  for  supposing, 
with  Gloss.  Ur.  that  a  philosopher  qfSamos  is  meant  or 
any  of  the  Agathoes  of  antiquity. 

AoBiNs,  prvp.  12067,  bb  Aoain. 

AoBN,  adv.  803,  as  Aoain. 

AeiLTB,  V.  Sax.  To  oflFlend,  to  sin  sgaiuBt  P.  l71tCoL  1, L  67. 

—  for  A01X.TBD,  pa.  t    Sinned.  6874. 

Aoo,  AooN,  for  Yoon,  part  pa.  Sax.  Oone;  past  9338. 
844& 

AoBBB,  Fb.  a  gri.    In  good  part.   R.  4349. 

AoBBni,  (A*grefe).    In  grief.    14890.    T.  UL  864. 
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AoaMB,  V.  Fk.    To  aggnvatab    H.  107i  ooL  8, 1. 48. 

AoRBVco,  part.  pa.  Fn.  Injured,  agrlevvd.  4197.  L*  W.  S45w 

AoRiftB,  V.  Sax.  To  shudder.  M34.~To  make  to  shudder. 
7231. 

▲oRosc,  pa.  t  Shuddered,  trembled.  T.  IL  930.  L.  W.  890. 

AoRoraD,  parL  pa.  Cloyed,  surfeited.  Aoaoroira  with 
UKTc  OR  DRJNJtM.    Itiffurffilo*    PTompt  Farv. 

AoiuLRR,  tu  Fa.    A  needle-case.    R.  96. 

Ajust,  v.  Fr.    To  applies    Bo.  It  pr.  9. 

Akrhorns,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Aooms.    Bo.  L  m.  8. 

Aknowr,  parL  pa.  Sax.  To  btn  aknowt,  C.  L.  USA  To 
oonfew.    /  am  aknowe.    Bo.  It.  pr.  4.    I  acknowledge^ 

Ai.,  AxLB,  ac(/.  Sax.  All.  Al  and  torn,  fi673, 11910i  The  whole 
thing.  At  oL  8U21,  9US8.  In  the  whole.  Over  all. 
7668,  8994.  Through  the  whole.  /•  alle  manere  trtie. 
13276.  By  erery  kind  of  means.  At  alU  righta.  J108. 
With  erery  thing  requiidtek 

Alaim,  pr.  n.  A.  F.  316.  a  poet  and  dlrlne  of  the  xnth 
Century.  Beside  his  Planctut  Ifatura,  or  Plaint  Qf 
Kindt,  which  is  here  quoted,  he  wrote  another  poem  In 
Latin  rerae,  called  Anticlaudianutt  to  which  our 
author  alludes  In  F.  il.  478.  For  the  rest  of  his  works 
see  Fabric  BibU  Med.  JBU  in  ▼.  ALAWua  oa  Iifaoua. 

AJ.DKR,  Allkr,  gen,  ea.  pi.  Of  all.  801.  825.  It  is  f^ 
quently  Joined  in  composition  with  adJectiTes  of  the 
superL  deg.  AldetJlrtL  9499.  AlderlasL  B.  K.  fi04. 
AlderUvesL    T.  ill.  240.    First.  Last,  Dearest  of  alL 

Al»  Au.,  adv.  Sax.  generally  answers  to  the  Lat.  Omnino. 
Al  alone.  92UQ.  Quite  alone.  Al  hoL  11768.  Bntii«. 
Al  XoUy.  7678.  Entirely.  Att  in  one.  C  D.  670^  At 
the  same  time.  All  newe.  13308.  A-new.  Al  onl^. 
13385.  T.  iT.  1(196.  Solely,  singly.  It  is  sometimes 
used  ellipticaUy  for  althouffh,  or  all  be  it  that  OfKi. 
All  tftl  I  not  at  now  hie  obeervancee,  8477*  Aix  be  pe 
not  <ifo  complexion. 

Alargbd, part. pa.  Fr.   Eelargi,   Olren  largely.  CD.  I56L 

Alauns,  n.  pi.  A  Mpocies  of  Dog.  See  the  n.  on  Ter.  2150l 
They  were  much  esteemed  in  Italy  In  the  xivth  century. 
Oualv.  de  lajtammat  (ap.  Murator.  Antiq.  Med.  .£.  t.  iL 
p.  394.)  commenda  the  governors  of  Milan,  quod  equoe 
emieearioe  equabus  magnie  commitcueruntt  et  procreati 
sunt  in  nottro  territorio  Dbstraiui  ntMlet,  qui  in  magna 
pretio  kabentur.  Item  CAicsa  Alamos  alta  ttatura  et 
mirabilie/ortitudinie  nutrire  ttuduerunt. 

Alayr,  n.  Fr.    Allay ;  a  mixture  of  base  metal.  9043. 

ALBiricATiox,  n.  Lat.  A  Chemical  term  for  making  white. 
16273. 

Alcaly,  n.  Arab.  A  Chemical  term  for  a  qwdei  of  Salt 
16/78. 

AiXTHYMisTRB.  fi.  Fr.    Alch>'mlst.  16672. 

ALDRiAN,pr.  n.  A  star  on  the  neck  of  the  Lion,  Bp.  10579L 

Alb  and  brbd.  13801.  This  oath  of  Sire  Thopas  on  ale  and 
bred  was  perhaps  intended  to  ridicule  the  solemn  tows, 
which  wore  frequently  made  in  the  days  of  Chivalrie  to 
a  Peacock,  a  Pheasant,  or  some  other  noMtr  bird.  Bee  M. 
de  Salute  Palaye,  Sur  Fane.  chevaL  Mem.  J  lime.  I  will 
add  here,  froih  our  own  history,  a  moat  remarkable 
in«tance  of  this  strange  practice.  When  Edward  I.  was 
Betting  out  upon  his  last  expedition  to  Scotland  in  13U6, 
he  knighted  his  eldest  son  and  seTeral  other  young  noble- 
men with  great  aolemni^.  At  the  cloee  of  the  whole 
(says  Matthew  of  Westminster,  p.  454.)  aUati  sunt  in 
pompaticd  gloria  duo  cyoni  vel  olorbs  ante  regem,  pka- 
lerati  retibus  aureti  vel  Jlstulis  deauratis,  desiderabUe 
spectaeulum  intuentibus.  Quibus  visls.  Rex  yotum  yovtt 
Dko  oaeu  bt  cyqhib  se  prqficisei  in  Scatismt  wtortem 
Johantus  Comifn  et  JIdem  kesam  Seotorum  vtvus  sive 
tnortuus  vindiceUurus,  ^e.  This  praotioe  la  alluded  to 
in  "  Di'M  bar's  wish,  that  the  King  were  Johns  Thcwu&m' 
%is  man."    M&  Maitland.  BL  8. 

I  wold  gif  an  that  ever  I  bBTa 
To  that  condition,  so  God  me  sal^ 
That  ye  had  Yowrr  to  trb  swab 
Ane  yelr  to  be  Johne  ThoBaaonnis  naa. 

And  so  in  the  Prol.  to  the  Cantin.  of  the  CanUrh.  T. 
Yer.  452.  the  Hosteler  says— I  makb  a  towb  to  ma 
PBcocK,  ther  shall  ufake  a/oule  misL 
AI.BSB. «.  Fb.    To  allBYiata.  R. 


Albobabcb,  n.  Fb.    AlleYiation.  C.  D.  18B8L 
ALBia,  n.  Fb.    Alise.  The  Lote-tree^    R.  1377. 
Ax.BMBnLB8,  N.  pJ.  FB.    YesseU  for  distilling ;  StiUa.  U 
Ai.B-sTAKB,  n.  Sax.    A  stake  set  up  balucB  an  Ala>liouaaa 

by  way  of  sign.  1285ft. 
AxBYB,  n.  Fb.    An  alley.  13491. 
Aloatbs,  Axoatb,  adv.  Bax.    Alwa^   Tout€^fbU.  Fb. 

7031, 76Ift 
Axsaxm,  pr.  n.  A  dty  of  Spain.  57. 
AuoHT,  V.  Sax.    To  deeoend.    8785. 

pa.  t  for  Ai.ioirrBD.  985,  219L 

AusAMDRB,  pr.  «.  AlexandriB,  a  city  In  Egypt.  SL 

Allbob,  Fr.    To  alledgc  9538. 

AutAoaar,  pr,  n.  5765.  The  Arabs  called  the  Mijatu  luww^s 

of  Ptoiemeo  Alwtagesthi,  or  Almogisthi,  sk  comiptkia  el 

Mi9MYi|.    Bee  D'Uerbelot,  in  y. 
ALMANDRB8.  fb  pL  Fr.    Almond-trees.  R.  1363. 
Almbssb,  n.  Sax.  from  the  Lat.  Gr.  Bieetnospna.    AtaiM* 

7191.  P.  171.  ooL  1, 1. 5.  Almbssbb,  pL  P.  171.  ooL  1,1.  I7. 
AXNATH,  pr.  n.  The  first  star  in  the  homsof  Aries,  wbeooB 

the  first  mansion  of  the  moon  takes  its  name.  Sr.  1IM8. 
AxAMOB,  {A'londe)  /  On  land.  L.  W.  9164. 9408. 

Aumo,  prep.  Sax.    On-loilJ,  16368.    Whsre^n  U  hmb 

along.  By  what  it  was  occastoned.  T.  iL  1001.  Onuuig 

nought  along  thins  svti/are.  Thy  ill  fare  ia  not 

by  me. 
Alombd,  part  pa.  Fb.    Praised.  R.  8354. 
Aix>us,  V.  Fr.    To  allow,  to  approve.  10088.   His  dsdss 

to  Aiowm/ur  his  hardgnesse.   P.  L.881.    Tkcrx/ere 

ALOW  him  title,  or  Igsten  to  his  reason.    P.  P.  7&  U 
Alowb,  adv.  Sax.  Low.  C.  L.  190L 
Axpaa,  n.  pL  Bulfinchea.  R.  658. 
Als.  eoi^.  Sax.  Also.    4315.  11908.— As.  T.  y.  367. 
Amaloaiuwo.  a  Chemical  tenu  for  miaing  of  <i'i><>anf 

with  any  metaL  168391 
AJtBAsaATRiB,  fi.  Fr.  Embassy.  4653. 
Ambbs  Aa,  4544.    Two  Aoea,  at  dica    Fb. 
Ambuno,  part,  pr.  Fa.  8964. 
Ambndb,  v.  Fr.    To  mend.  3068, 3076. 
Amrhubb,  V,  Fr.    To  lessen.  P.  154,  col.  8,  L  S& 
Ambybo,  part.  pa.  Fa.    Moved.  837^ 
Amias,  pr.  n.  The  city  of  Amiens.  R.  3896* 
Amiddbb,  prep.  Sax.    At,  or  in,  the  middle.  9011. 
Ama,  adv.  Bax.    Ill,  badly.  11610, 17i97>    Bee  Mm 
Amonbstb,  v.  Fr.    To  admonish,  to  advissb  M.  118,  «oL  1^ 

L  14.  P.  170,  col.  9, 1.  82. 
Amono,  adv.  Sax.    Together ;  at  the  aam«  tiOM ;  at  the 

same  place.    K.  690,  ^1.    Du.  806.    Svsr  amotig.   R. 

3771.    Ever  at  the  same  time.    Conf.  Am.llA.h^ 
AuoNOBs,  prep*  Bax.    Among.  6534,  9008.    See  the  b.  «o 

ver.  761. 
Akorbttb,  n.  Fr.    An  amorous  woman.    R.  4756.    And 

sks  as  utU  bg  (r.  be)  AMOBSTrB&— Car  nussi  bun  somt 

AMOURBTTBa.     OHg.  4437. 

Anorilv,  C  L.  1383.  is  perhapa  put  by  mistake  for  If cridk 
Amobtisbd,  part  pa.  Fb.    Killed.  P.  151,  ooL  8,  L  9l 
Amorwb,  On  the  morrow.  824,  9491. 
AMPHinoLooiBs,  n.  pL  Fb.  Gb.    AmUgnDaa  eaqpnariaak 

T.  Iv.  1406. 
A  w,  f or  oM,  prep,  1 1 161.    R.  8270. 
Abcilxji,  n.  Lat.    A  mald-eervanL    A.  B.  C.  1Q8l 
Ancbr,  n.  Fb.    Anchor.    R.  3780i 
ANS^eof^BAX.    If.    768, 10907. 10613, 16714. 
Akblacb,  n.  550.    Bee  the  note. 
Anbr,  adM.  for  Onsb.    Onco.    4079. 
Abhano,  v.  Sax.    To  hang  up.    19193. 
ABiBMnaasB,  part.  jMi.  Fr.    Reduced  to  nothlof.   JLIll, 

ool.  2.  L  59. 
AniORT,  In  the  night    L.  W.  1473. 
Ankbb.  n.  Sax.    An  anchorite,  or  hermlte^  R.  6348. 
Abbubllbh,  n.  16480.    See  the  note. 
ABK0NCIAT,  part  pa.  Lat.    Fcwetold.  14081. 
Aboib,  n.  Fr.    Hurt,  trouble.    R.  4404. 
^—  V.  To  hurt,  to  trouble^    M.  108;  o6L  1, 1. 48. 
AjfoirtTL,  adf.  Hurtful ;  unpleasant.    M.  106,  coL  1 ,  L  a 
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Abtbm,  n.  Bax.    Antepn.    An  anthem.  ISSPOl 
Abtkxaooian.  F.  a  478.    The  titto  of  a  Latin  poem  ^ 
Alanus  do  Insults. 
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ANTiLBOiin,  pr.  A.    Antilodkiu*    Do.  1064. 
AmriPHONBRB,  fi.  Lat.  Ob.     A  book  of  AntiphooM,  or 

Jntkems,  134<t9. 
AjfYSLT, »».  fluuc.    AnaaviL   Do.  1I6& 
Akv,  a4f'  Sax.    Either;  Ont  ^Uoo.  7il&— It  naually  aig* 

nifiw  OHt  qfmanjf, 
ArAi DB.  parU  pa.  Fa.    Paid,  oatkfled.  1870,  M39. 
Apairb*  v.  Fa.    See  AFCiaa. 
An,  n.  Sax.    Metophorioally,  a  fooL  3389,  18781.    The 

monke  put  in  tJU  ntannes  hode  an  ape*  And  in  his  wife'* 

flfce.  1337a    The  monk  made  a  fool  of  the  man,  and  of 

hia  wife  toow—  Win  qfape.  16003.    See  the  note. 
▲raiaB,  v.  Fa.    To  impair ;  to  detract  ftonu  3149.    Our 

giaU  it  Apsraaa.    P.  L.  29(V— To  be  impaired ;  to  go  to 

rain.    T.  0.389. 
Apnr,  adff.  Fa.    Open.    P.  181,  ooL  1, 1.  39.    Pript  and 

aperL  6686.    In  private  and  in  publick. 
Apina  fur  Opf CB,  n. !»/.  Fa.    Oplatea.    L.  W.  9SS9. 
Appaixbd.  part  pa.  Fa.    Made  pale.  10679. 130391. 
Appabailb,  «.  Fa.    To  prepare.    L.  W,  9489. 
APPABBNCB,  n.  Fa.    An  appearance.  11677. 
Appsbcbivb,  v.  Fa.    To  perodre.  8476. 
AppBBcBlrllfo^,  fb  pL    Perceptlomk  10800. 
Appritb,  9.  Fa.    To  dealre.  to  oovet    L.  W.  1080. 
AppoaB,  V.  Fb.    To  object  to ;  to  question.  7179, 1S83L    It 

aeema  to  be  a  corruption  of  Oppou. 
Approtbb,  n.  Fa.    An  Infonner.  892S. 
AppBBifTia^  M.  pt,  Fb.    Apprenticee,  norioeft    R.  687. 
4«uBn(TABLB,  ad(f.  Fb.  Easy  to  be  acquainted  with.  R.  2213. 
Aqoitb,  v.  Fb.    To  pay  for.  8742. 
Abacb,  «.  Fa.    To  draw  away  by  force.  8979. 
AaANOB,  n.  Sax.    A  message.    T.  iL  72. 
Abavb,  n.  Fa.     Orderr  8138.— Situation.  6484,  13300.— 

Clothing.  6509»— Equipage.  8821. 

1 V.  Fa.    To  dress.  3689.— To  dispose.  8837. 

ABBiAarBBs,  n.  pL  ¥iu     ArbaUttrei.     Bnginea  to  oast 

darts,  ftc.    R.4196. 
▲BCHAMeaL,  n.  R.  918.    The  herb  so  called ;  a  dead  nettla 

eiots.  Urr^—Jn  the  Orig.  it  is  Mesange,  the  bird  which 

we  call  a  Titmouse, 
AacRCBUHOP,  n.  Sax.  Lat.    An  Archbishop.  7084. 
AacMBoBKBB, «.  Sax.  Lat.    An  Archdeacon.  8884. 
AacBBOiACBB,  n.  Fb.    Archdeacon.    C.  D.  2136L 
ABCHBWITB8, 9071.    Wives  of  a  superior  order. 
Abdubb,  n.  Fa.    Burning.    P.  16B,  col.  1, 1. 17- 
Abbdb,  v.  Sax.    To  interpret.    Du.  289.    See  Hede^ 
Abbbaob,  n.  Fa.    Arrear.  804. 
ABKtsB,  V.  Sax.    To  raise.    P.  IfiO,  ooL  1,  L  23. 
AaaaoNB,  v.  Fb.    Arraisonner.    To  reason  with.    R.  622a 
Aaasra,  n.  Fa.  Arrest,  oonstralnt.  9158.  DeUy.  L.  W.  »)6. 
^^——  V.  Fa.    To  stop.  82a 

AacTTB,  V.  Fa.    To  impute  to.  728.    P.  IBB,  ool.  1,  L  8a 
AaooiL,  n.  Fa.    Potter's  clay.  I6S81. 
AaiBTB,  pr.  n.  Arlee,  oneof  the  signs  In  the  Zodiao.  T.  iv. 

1569.    T.  T.llga 
Amstotlb,  pr.  n.  10647.    A  treatise  on  Penpeetivt,  under 

his  name.  Is  mentioned  by  Vincent  of  Beauvals,  In  the 

XIII.  oentnry.    Spec*  Bistor.  L.  liL  c.  84.    Sjctat  ttiam 

liber,  qui  dtcitur  PerspectWa  Aristotellsb 
AaiTAOB,  fi.  Fa.  F.  1. 223.  as  AritMtUe. 
AaiTAiLB,  B.  Fa.    ArrlvaL    P.  451. 
Abk,  n.  Lat.  A  part  of  the  dreumferenoe  of  a  circle.  4422. 
Abmx,  n.   T.  IL  1650.  may  perhaps  be  put  for  d^enee, 

eeeurit^. 
ABiii.sa,  a4^  Sax.    Without  an  arm.  142t4l. 
ABM<«BiTft,  a4f.  Sax.    As  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  2147. 
AaMiroTBifT,  a4f.  Lat.    Mighty  in  arms.  1984. 
ABMoancB,  pr.  n.  Baeee  Bretapne,  In  France,  called  an- 

t&eatty  BHtannto^nfu^rico.  11041. 
Abmubb,  ».  Fa.    Armour.    M.  ]13|  ooU  1.  L  25. 
Aaiv,  pj:  n.  of  Am.  v.  Sax.    Are.  4708»  821& 
Abmoldb  op  tbb  mbwb  towmb,  pr.  n.  of  a  Physician 

Chemist  of  the  xrn.  Century.  18896.    See  Fabric  Bi^ 

Med,  JBU  in.  ▼.  Abnaldcs  ViixAMOTABua. 
AaooMB,  F.  it  3a  seems  to  skgnl/y  At  larffe.    AaowMSBB 

Hoas  vma.    RetnoU,  deprope.  seoreum.  Prompt  Parr. 
A*Bow:  in  a  ro»i  probably  from  iha  Fa.  Em*.    Suooe*- 

rfvely.  am.    R.7«« 


Absmbtiukb,  n.  Lat.   Arlthmetlok.  190a   Bee  the  noteb 
Aktb,  v.  Lat.    To  constrain.    T.  L  38a    C.  L.  46. 
ARTBLBiBa,  B.pl.  Fb.    Artillerle.    M.  113,  ooL  1, 1. 85. 
As,  adv.  Sax.  A1[*.    A1  so.    Omnino  eie.    As  fatU    T.  v. 

164a    Very  fast    ^«  #iri/A.  5057, 16404.    Veryquiokiy; 

immediately.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  317a 
AscAUNCB.  See  the  n.  on  rer.  7327* 
AsHBir,  n.  pU  Sax.    Ashes.  1304.    T.  iL  538. 
AsLAKB,  V.  Sax.    To  slacken ;  to  abate.  176a  SSUUL 
AsPB,  n.  Sax.    A  sort  of  poplar.  2923.  I*  W.  2637. 
AsPBB,  adj.    Of  an  asp.  794a 
Abpik,  v.  Fb.    To  espie.  13381. 

Abpbb,  a4i.  Fa.    Rough,  sharp.    T.  ir.  827.  Ba  It.  pr.  7. 
AaPBxifxaBB,  ».  Sharpnesa  Bo.  Iv.  pr.  4. 
AsaAirr,  n.  Fa.    Assault.  991. 
AflBBOB,  n.  Fa.    Siege.  10e2a 
AsbSTB.  R.  500a    Sufficient,  enough.     Aeeex.  Orig.  P.  P. 

fol.  94.b.    And  if  it  suffice  not  for  ASAVtvu 
AseiBB,  B.  Fa.    Situation.    R.  I23a 
AjMCT'r^  V.  Fa.    To  absolve;  to  answer.  952a  C.  L.  1284. 

Aetoileth.  imp.  m.  a  perL  pL  952a 
AssoMOMBD,  part,  pa.  Summoned.    C.  L.  17a 
AsBUBB,  V.  Fa.    To  confide.    T.  L  681. 
ABTBirrB,  V.  Sax.    To  escape.  1597.  6550.— To  release.  66i^ 

AeterU  for  Aeterted.  part.  pa.  1594. 
Abtobbo,  8198,  AbTOBiBb.  11651.part.  pa.  Fb.  Confounded, 

astonished. 
AsrBBi.ABBB,  B.  Fb.    Astrolabe.  3200. 
AaraoLOGiBN,  n.  Fa.    Astrologer.  Att. 
AawKTBD,  part  pa.  Sax.  Stupified.  as  in  a  dream.  F.  IL  4L 
AswouNB.    In  a   swoon.     3821,6.    1078a   T.    ilL    1098. 

Ad&un  hefeU  aU  todsnly  in  swooitb. 
At,  attb.  prep.  S«x.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  1254a   At  c^fUr 

sauper.  10616.  11531.    As  soon  as  supper  was  finished. 

At  day.  1316a    At  break  of  day.    At  on.  4195^  83ia  01 

one  mind. 
Attakb,  v.  Sax.    To  overtake.  16084. 

.,  for  Atakbb.  part,  pa,  686a 

AThbb  ;  In  three  parts.  2935. 

ATTAJf  BO,  parU  pa.  Fa.  Bntam^.  Opened ;  Begun.  14824 

—Tasted,  felt    C.  D.  59a-Di8graoed.    a  D.  112a 
ArrBMPBB,  a4^.  Fb.  Temperate.  14844.  M.  107,  ool.  1.1.34. 
ATrBiiPBBi.Y,  adv.  Fa.    Temperately.    1319a 
A1TOUB,  n.  Fa.    Head-dress.  R.  37ia 
Attbv,  Attbblt,  a4f'  Sax.    Poisonous,  pemick>u8.  P.  15^ 

ool.  2, 1.  a 
A-TwiNNB,  358a  A'TWO.  p.  167,ooL  1, 1. 4a  In  two,  asunder. 
Atvbab.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  47^5. 
AvALB,  V.  Fa.  To  lower ;  to  let  down.  3124.— To  iall  down. 

T.  lU.  627. 
AvANCB,  r.  Fa.    To  advance ;  to  profit  24a  T.  v.  434. 

AVAMT,  n.  Fa.    Boast    297. 

AVANTAOB,  B.  Fr.   Advantage.  244a 

Atantb,  v.  Fb.    To  boast    5965. 

AVAUWT,  adv.  Fa.    Forward.    R.  3968,  479a 

AucTORrraa,  n.  Lat.    A  text  of  Scripture:  or  of  some 

respectable  writer.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  685a-«nd  ver. 

55Ha679a 
AucrouR,  n.  Lat.    A  writer  of  credit  679t 
AvBNAUNT.  a4j  Fa.    Becoming.    R.  196a 
AvBNTAiLB,  N.  Fr.    Sco  n.  ou  vor.  908a 
AvBNTUBB,  B.  Fb.    AdventuTC.  84a 
AvBKROis.  pr.  n.  43a    Ebn  Roscbd.  an  Arabian  Physician 

of  the  xll.  century.    See  D'llerbelot  in  v.  Bmohd,  and 

the  authors  mentioned  in  n.  on  ver.  43a 
AuoBT,  n.  Sax.    Afiyc,    Any  thing.    T.  ill.  48a    It  is 

sometimes  used  as  an  adverb.    If  that  theehildee  mother 

w^eAUomehe.    6454.    CaB  *«  ought  teUB  flurry  £a^  or 

(•Mic  f  16116a 
AuenT.  pa.  L  of  Owb.*  T.  UI.  1801.  as  Ouort. 
AuoiiT-WHXRB,  adv.  Sax.    Any  where.    L.  W.  1538. 
AuoaiM,  a  corruption  of  Alfiorithm.    See  n.  on  ver.  3210. 
AviCBB,  pr.  B.  434.  1282a    Ebn  Sina,  an   Arabian   phy- 
sician of  the  X.  century.    See  D'Herbelot,  in  v.  Sina ,  aii4 

the  authors  mentioned  m  n.  on  ver.  433. 
AVIS,  B.  Fa.    Advice.  1870.    The  king  at  hU  avts  mbI 

meeoengere  tkre.   P.  L.28a 
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Atibaitd,  part,  pr,    Obtenrlng.    G.  D.  1882. 

Atisb.  v.  Fr.    To  obaerye.    T.  !L  276.    AvUeXh  pou.  imp. 

m.  2  per/.  pU    Look  to  yourselvos;  take  care  of  your* 

aelves.  3185. 
AvrsroN.  n.  Fr.    Vfaion.    15120,  9. 
AuMRLC,  n.  Pr.    An  ambling  pace.    13814. 
AuMBNitR,  n.  Fh.    Aumoniere.    A  purse.    R.  2087> 
A'^KiiB,  n.  R.  8271.    Aumere  of  silka.    Bourse  de  top, 

Orig.    It  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Aumkwsr. 
AuNTRi,  V.  Fa.    Corruption  of  Aventurc.    To  adventnrek 

4S07. 
Au^^rRou8,  adj.    Adventuroua    13837. 
AvoirrsRBR,  Avoutbbr.  n.  Fr.   An  adulterer.  P.  167*  ooL  I, 

L7-  6954. 
Atoutcrue,  Avoutrib,  n.    Adulterie.    6888. 9309. 
Atow,  n.  Fr.    Yow.    2239.  2419. 
Aurora.  Du.  1169.    The  title  of  a  Latin  metrical  Tersfon 

of  several  parts  of  the  Bible  by  Petrut  de  Riga,  Canon  of 

Rheims,  In  the  xii.  century.    Leyser,  in  his  Hist  Poet. 

Med.  JBvl,  p.  692— 736.  has  given  large  extracts  from 

this  work,  and  among  others  the  passage  which  Chaucer 

eeema  to  have  had  in  his  eye.    See  p.  728. 

Aure  Jubal  varios  ferramenU  notat  ictus. 

Pondera  librat  in  his.    Conaona  quaeque  fadt. 
noc  inventa  modo  prius  est  ars  musica,  quamvis 

Pytbagoram  dicant  banc  docuisse  prius. 

AoraR,ii.FR.     Altar.    2294. 

AwAiTB,  n.  Fr.    Watch.    7239.  17096. 

Awaiting,  part,  pr.    Keeping  watch.    7634. 

AwAPRD,  part.pa.  Bajc    Confounded,  stupifled.    T.  L  316. 

L.  W.  814. 
Awavwaro,  adv.  Bax.    Away.    17211. 
AwRKKB,  V.  Sax.    To  revenge.    10768.  R.  S78. 
AxB,  V.  Sax.    To  auk.    35.'i7. 
AxiNO.  n.    Request.    1828. 
Ay,  adv.  Sax.    Ever.    7406. 
AvRL,  n.  Fr.    Grandfather.    S479. 
AvBN,  adv.  if  prep.    P.  166,  col.  1, 1.  56.  as  AoAiir. 
AvBirsT,  prep.    P.  169,  ooL  1,  L  15.  as  Aoaiw. 
ArsirwAAJ),  adv.  Sax.    Back.  T.  iHL  751. 


Ba  ,  v.  6015,  seems  to  bo  formed  from  Bamb,  v.  Fr.    To  kisa. 
Bachklbr,  n.  Fr.    An  unmarried  man.  9150.—A  Knight : 

3U67.  3465.— One  who  has  taken  his  first  degree  In  an 

University.    11438. 

Bachblbrib,  n. Fr.    Knighthood;  17074.    The Bachelerie. 

8146L    The  Knights. 
Badr,  pa,  t.  of  Bbob.    6706.  7449. 
B  >DuBfi,  eomp.  d.  of  Bad.  adj.  Sax.    Worse.    10538. 
Baoob,  v.    To  swell ;  to  disdain.    8k.    Riither,  perhaps, 

to  squint.    Du.  6M. 
Baooinolv,  adv.  R.  292.  seems  to  bo  the  translation  of  en 

lorgnoyant;  squintingly. 
Baillib,  n.  Fb.    Custody,  gnvemment    R.  4308.  7574. 
Baitb,  v.  Sax.  To  feed ;  to  stop  to  feed.  T.  1. 192.  C.  L.  195. 
Balancb,  n.  Fb.    Doubt,  suspense.    R.  4667.—/  dare  lay 

IN  balancb  AU  that  I  have.  16079.  I  dare  wtger  all  t  L  h. 
Bai^  n.  Sax.    Mischief,  sorrow.  16949. 
BAI.BS,  a  Li  80.  r.  Balais.  pr.  n.  Fr.    A  sort  of  bastard 

Ruby. 

Balms,  ».})<.  Sax.    The  timbers  of  the  roof .    3626. 
Ballbo^  at(f.    Smooth  as  a  ball ;  bald.    19a  3520. 
Bawdon,  n.  Fr.    See  Du  Congo.  In  v.    AsAirooiirB.    To  her 

bandan.  R.  I163L    To  her  disposaL  .^  #<m  daiufon.  Orig. 
Bawb,  n.SAX.    Destruction.    1098. 
Barbb,  n.    A  hood,  or  muffler,  which  covered  the  lower 

part  of  the  face,  and  the  shoulders.    T.  iL  lia    See  Da 

Cange,  in  v.  Barbot-a. 
Barb.v,  pa.  t  pf.  of  Bbrb.  v.  Sax.    Borcb  72& 
Bahoai]«b,  n.  Fr.    Contention.    R.2551. 
Baroarbt,  h.  Pb.    BergeretU.    A  sort  of  song.    F.  L.348. 
Barmb,  n.  Sax.    The  lap.    10945.   14750L    Barmb-cloth, 

3'?36.    An  apron. 
^krb,  ii.Fr.    a  bar  of  «  door.    558.— A  stripe.    331. 


BARRBm B,  a4f.  Sax.    Barren.    6304, 
Basiliook,  n.    A  Basilisk.    P.  106,  ooL  1,  L  0OL 
Bassb,  n.  Fr.    A  Kiss.    C.  L.  797. 
BAwnna,  part.  pr.    Sewing  slightly.    R.  104. 
BATAfLxOk  j»ar<.  pa.  Fr.    Embattled.    R.4168. 
Bathb  for  BoTHB.    4085.  4189. 

V.  Sax.    15273.  We  should  nther  say  to  tesfc. 

Bauob,  a<^.  Fr.    Joyous.  R.  5674. 

Baudbrib,  Baddrib,  n.  Pimping.  192&  T.  ilLSSe.  Katpb^ 

a  bawdy-house.  6887. 
Baudy,  a(U.  Dirty.  16103.    With  baudt  eote.  Lydg .  IWy. 

B.  ix.  f.  36.  b. 
Bayard,  pr.  n.  Fr.    Originally,  a  Bay-horse ;  a  hona  ia 

general,  16881.  T.  i.  218. 
Bay-window,  C.  L.  10S8.   A  large  window ;  probably  so 

called,  because  it  occupied  a  whole  fray,  L  e.  tba 

between  two  cross-beama. 
Bb,  prep.  Sax.    By.  2577. 
Bb  for  Bbxn,  part  pa.  Sax.    60.  7611.  9245. 
Bbau  sbmblant,  Fr.    Fair  appearance.  C.  L.  IOSSl 
Bbau  strx,  Fr.    Fair  Sir ;  a  mode  of  addresa    K.  6053. 
Bbblbddb,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Covered  with  blood.  2U04. 
Bbbluctx,  v.  Sax.    To  sUin.  T.  ii.  1027. 
Bbckb,  v.  Fr.    To  nod.  12330. 17295. 
Bbclappx,  v.  Sax.    To  catch.  15477. 
BBOAvrBO,  part  pa.  Sax.    Made  a  fool  oC  9067. 

Daffb. 
Bbob.  v.  Sax.   To  order,  to  bid.— To  offer.  8236.  9658.  T.  ▼. 

185.— To  pray.  R.  7374.    To  bede  hit  necke.  T.  It.  IIQS. 

To  offer  bis  neck  for  execution. 
Bbdotx,  «.  Sax.  Tomaketodoto;  todeoelTe.   I^W.iAldk 

See  DoTB. 
Bbdrbdb,  a4f.  Sax.    Confined  to  bed.  7331.  9168. 
Bkdrbintb,  part  pa.    Drenched,  tborooghly  wvtted.  G,  L. 

577. 
Bbbn.  n.  pL  Sax.    Bees.  10518. 
BxnLL  for  Bbfbll,  pa.  t  of  Bbfall.  v.  Sax.  10007. 
Bbforxk,  Bbfornx.  adv.  et  prep.  Sax.    Beforv. 
Bboilbd,  part  pa.  Fr.    Beguiled.  12206. 
BxooN,  part  pa.  of  Bbgo.  v.  Sax.     Gone.    WH  befom. 

6188.  R.  5533.    In  a  good  way.     Wo  begoH.  5338.  116M. 

Far  gone  in  woe.     Worse  btgon.  T.  t.  1327.    In  a  wtwss 

way.     With  gold  began.  R.  943.  Painted  over  with  golds 

d  or  paintes.    Orig. 
Bboonnx,  part  pa.  of  BxenrinE,  «.  Sax.    Begnn.  11341, 
Bbhalvb,  fi.  Sax.    Half ;  side,  or  part.  T.  ir.  945. 
BxHXOTB,  fi.  Sax.    Promise.  4461, 2. 
Bbhbtx,  v.  Sax.    To  promise.  1856. 
Bbhbwb,  part  pa.  Sax.     Coloured.  T.  Hi.    ne.    fis* 

Ubwb. 
BxHioHTB,  «.  Sax.   To  promise^  P.  154.  ooL  ^  L  4& 

part  pa.    Promised.  IIKHJ. 

Bbhiobtbk,  pa.  t  pt    Promised.  11639. 
Bbhoyx.  n.  Sax.    Behoof,  advantage.  R.  1090. 
Bbjapbo,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Tricked.  198S3L     Laughed  at 

T.  i.  532. 
Bbxnowb,  v.  Sax.    To  confess.  1556.  5306. 
Bbl  amy,  Fr.    Good  friend.  18S98. 
Bblbtx,  n.  Sax.    Belief.    His  beleve.  3456.    His  oced. 
Bbllb,  fl<y.  /em.  Fa.    Fair.  T.  il.  888. 
Bbllb  cheiub.  Fr.    Good  cheer.  1S330L 
Bbllb  chobb,  Fr.    6029.  6092. 
Bbllb  Ibaiipb,  F.  ill.  707.    The  fair  Isande ;  the  nlitaa 

of  Iristan.    She  Is  called  Jsoude.  L.  W.  S94. 
Bbllb,  v.  Sax.    To  roar.  F.  iU.  713. 
Bblmarib.  pr.n.    See  n.  on  rer.  57. 
Bbloub,  n.  Sax.    Bellows.  P.  154,  ooL  1,  L  8. 
BxMxs,  n.  pt  Sax.    Trumpets.  15404.  R.  TBftt. 
Bxir,  ir\/:  m.  Sax.    To  be.  141.  167. 

pr.  t.  pi.    Are.  764.  890.  945. 

part  pa.    Been.  361.  465w 

Bbnchbo.  part.  pa.    Furnished  with  benches.  L.  W.  9P4. 
Bbndb.  n.  Fr.    A  bond ;  or  boriaontal  stripe.  R.  I(i7& 
BBNDiNo.n.  Striping;   making  of  bands,  or  stripes.  F.  155, 

col.  2, 1.  30i 
BxiffB,  n.  Sax.    A  bean.  9788.    And  al  n'at  wuHk  a 

R.  O.  497. 
BBmuMcm  I  Lat.     An  exclamation,  answering  to 
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BU*»  U9l    It  was  often  pnmonnced  M  a  Tiiqrllable, 

BeneiUi  1S399.  T.  i.  781.  iiL  798.068. 
BK!f  lONC,  adj.  Fa.    Kind.  8873. 
BiumcB,  V.  Sax.    To  take  away.  P.  128,  ooL  2,  L  2& 
BsimoN,  fi.  Fb.    Benediction.  92391 
BanoMBW,  part,  pa.  of  Basniia.    Taken  away.  R.  1509. 
BsNT,  n.  Sax.    The  bending,  or  declivity  of  a  hiU.  1983. 
BsaAiNCD,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Rained  upon.  T.  It.  1172. 
BntOB,  n.  Sax.   Beard.  To  make  any  one's  haiU  j  to  cheat 

him.    See  n.  on  ver.  4094. 
Bstt,  n.  Sax.    A  bear.  2060. 

».  Sax.    To  bear;  to  carry.    TohtreinjOtonTuindt 

To  accuse  falsely.  5040. 5975.    To  persuade  falsely.  5814, 

tSe^^To  bert  the  heUe.  T.  iii.  199.    To  carry  the  prixe. 

n.  Sax.    A  bier.  2906.— A  pillow-bear.  Du.  254. 

Bsanra,  n.  Sax.    Behaviour.  P.  165,  ooL  1, 1. 40. 

Bbrxs,  n.SAX.    Yest.  16881. 

BxajfABD,  pr.  n.  436.  a  Physician  of  Montpeller  In  the 

xnith  Century.    See  the  authors  mentioned  in  n.  on  ver. 

433* 
. pr.  n.  L.  W.  16.  Bt  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Clalrvanx 

in  the  xnth  Century.  Our  author  alludes  to  a  proverbial 

saying  concerning  hSm.    BemardMt  ipee  non  vidit  om- 

n/o.    Bee  Hoflhnan,  In  v. 
Bnurx,  n.  Sax.    A  bam.  3858. 
BB8A9IT,  n.  Fa.    A  piece  of  gold,  lo  caOed  because  flivt 

coined  at  Bysantium.  now  Constantinople^  Bk,  R.  1106. 
BxsxKX,  V.  Sax.    To  beseech.  92U. 
Bbsst,  Bnxm,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Placed,  employed.  3890. 

7534. 
Bksby,  part  pa,  of  Bbbbb,  v.  Sax.    Beseen.    Bvil  haey, 

8841.    lU-beseen ;  of  a  bad  appearance.    Bichajf  besep, 

8860,  of  a  rich  appearancew 
BBSfixr.  part.  pa.  Sax.    Shut  up.  R.  448&  T.  Iii.  603. 
BasHJiawx,  v.  Sax.    To  curse.  6426. 7* 
Baama,  pr«p.  Sax.    By  the  side  of.  5597.  6008. 
BaaMoraxD,  part  pa.  Sax.    Smutted.  76. 
BaarxT,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Spit  upon.  P.  152,  col.  1,  L  3SL 
BKsrAODB,  Bbbtad,  part  pa.  Sax.    Situated.  5009.    It  is 

sometimes  used  in  an  ill  sense,  for  Distressed.  R.  1827. 
Bbbtb,  n.  Fb.   a  beast  1978. 

a4f.  sup.  Sax.    Best  1808.  11843. 

Bbst,  a4f.  Sax.    Busy.  2855. 
Bbt,  Bbttb.  ado.  eomp.  for  Bbitbr.  7533. 1.1362. 
Bbtakb,  v.  Sax.    To  give.  3748.    To  recommend  to.  8037. 
BcTAuaifT,  pa,  U  Recommended  to.  R.  4438.    See  the  n. 

on  ver.  13852. 
Bbtb,  v.  Sax.    To  prepare,  make  ready.    To  bets  fires. 

8255.  2294.    To  make  Eree.— To  mend ;  to  heaL    To  bete 

nettest  3925.    To  meod  nets.    To  bete  sorwe,  T.  L  66& 

To  heal  sorrow. 

V.FB.    Tobeat.4206L 

Bbtbchb,  v.  as  Bbtakb.    See  the  n.  oo  ver.  13858. 
Bbth,  imp.  m.  ipers.  pL  Sax.    Be  ye.  7656w  172^9. 
Bbtid,  Bbtu>db,  pa.  L  4^  part  of  Bbtidb,  v.  Sax.    Hap- 
pened. 7773.  T.  ii.  55. 
BrroKB,  pa.  t  of  Bbtakb.    Reoonunended.  16009. 
B  BTBArsBS,  part  pa.  Fb.   Betrayed.   2%et  Aav€  bbtraiskd 

thee.  P.  L.265. 
Bbtwtx,  Bbtwixbit,  prep.  Sax.   -Between.  2134. 
BawBPB.  V.  Sax.    To  wepe  over.  T.  L  763. 
BawBBT,  Bbwbib.v.Sax.  To  discover.  5193. 9747.  T.  ii.537. 
Bkyb,  «.  Sax.    To  buy.  16762.    See  Abkvb. 
Bkvbtb,  part  pa.  Sax.    Begotten.  T.  i.  978. 
Bialaooil,  pr.  n.  Fil    Bel-accueit,    Courteous  reception. 

R.  8W4.  4-  at    The  same  person  is  afterwards  called 
Fairs  welcoming.  R.  5656. 
BiBBBn,  part  pa.  Lat.    Drunk.  4160L 
BiBLB,  n.  Fa.    Any  great  book,  16325.  F.  ilL  244. 
BicnuBi,  BoiTBa.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  12SO01 
BiooB,  V.  as  Bkdb.  3641. 
Bib.  v.  Sax.    To  suffer.  5749.    See  Abbvb. 
Bioijf a,  pr.  m  Fa.    Beguine.    A  nun,  of  a  certain  order. 

R.  6861, 7368.    See  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Bqfhinss* 
BrKKB,  H.  Sax.    A  quarrel.  L.  W.  865a 
BiLDBB,  n.  Sax.    A  builder.    The  bUder  oks.  A   F.  176. 

The  oak  used  in  building. 
Hnj.,  N.    A  letter.  9811. 


BmBNB,  V.  Sax.    To  bemoan.  R.  2667* 
Rnrr.  for  Bini>bth.    C  M.  Y.  47.  & 
BiBOB  for  Bridb,  n.  Sax.    R.  1014. 

Hire  ehere  was  simpte,  as  birds  in  Umr.  L  e.  as  bride  in 
chamber. 

Simple /iU  eomme  une  bspoubbb.    Orig. 

BuMARB,  n.  Sax.    Abusive  speech.  3963.    And  bold,  and 

eU>iding,  bismabbb  to  suffer.  P.  P.  108.  b. 
Bit,  for  Bcddbth,  187.  10605. 
Bitobb.  n.  Fb.    a  bittern.  6554. 
BiTRBNT,  part  pa.  Twisted ;  carried  round.  T.  iiL  1837. 

iv.  87a    Perhaps  from  the  Sax.     BeCjiymian.  Cir^ 

eumdare, 

Biwopbn,  part  pa,  of  Bbwbpb.  Drowned  in  tears.  T.  iv. 
916. 

Blancmahobb,  fi.  Fb.  389.  seems  to  have  been  a  very  dif- 
ferent dish  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  from  that  which  ia 
now  called  by  the  same  name.  There  is  a  receipt  for 
making  it  in  lis.  i^art  n.  4016.  One  of  the  ingredients 
is,  *<  the  brawne  efa  capon,  tesed  smalW* 

Blandisb,  v.  Fb.    To  flatter.  P.  154,  coL  2,  L  34. 

Blanchb  fbvbbb,  T.  L  917*  See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  *'  Ftevres 
blanches.  The  agues  wherewith  maidens  that  have  the 
greenesickness  are  troubled ;  and  hence ;  II  a  lesfievres 
blanches  .*  Either  he  is  in  love,  or  sick  of  wantonnesa.*' 
G.  N.  41.    lam  so  shaken  with  tbb  rBVBBs  wbttb. 

Bi.B,  n.  Sax.    Colour.  Hagd.  391. 

Blkx.  pr,  n,  16024.  16952.    A  forest  In  Kent.  Ur. 
'Blbiivk,  n.  Sax.    A  pustule.  R.  553. 

Bi.Bin>,  V.  Sax.    To  blind,  to  deceive.  T.  ii.  1496. 

BuBifT,  pa,  t  of  Bi/BND.  T.  V.  1194. 

part,  pa.  9887.  16545. 

pa.  t  of  Blbncr,  v.  Sax.   Shrinked,  started  aslda 

1000.    And  BO  perhaps  it  should  be  understood  in  ver. 
3751.  and  T.  iiL  1352. 

Blbbbd,  part  pa.  Sax.  In  its  literal  sense  is  used  to  de- 
scribe a  particular  disorder  of  the  eye,  attended  with 
soreness  and  dimness  of  sight :  and  so  perhaps  it  is  to  be 
understood  in  ver.  16196.  But  more  commonly,  in 
Chaucer,  a  man's  eye  is  said  to  be  blered  metaphorically, 
when  he  is  any  way  imposed  upon.  17201.  R.  3912.  Sea 
also  ver.  3863L 

BuETB,  V.  Sax.    To  stay.  T.  iv.  1357. 

Blin,  V.  Sax.    To  cease.  16639. 

BuBSB,  V.  Sax.    To  bless.  8428. 

BuvB,  Bblivb,  adv.  Sax.    Quickly.  5073.7102. 

BL06MB,  n.  Sax.    Blossom.  3324. 

V.    To  blossom.  9336. 

BuMMT,  ae^.    Full  of  blossoms.  9337. 

Bob  cp  and  dowk,  pr.  n.  of  a  town  in  the  road  to  Canter- 
bury. 16951.    It  is  not  marked  in  the  common  maps. 

BoBANCB,  n.  Fb.    Boasting.  6J5I. 

BocHB.  n.  Fb.  Bosse.  A  swelling ;  a  wen  or  bofl.  Bo.  iiL 
pr.  4. 

BoDB.  BoDBiv,  part  pa.  of  Bxdb,  v.  Sax.  Bidden,  com- 
manded. 6612. 

BoDB,  pa.  t  of  BioB,  V.  Sax.    Remained.  T.  v.  29. 

n.  Sax.    A  stay,  or  delay.  An.  12a 

An  omen.  A.  F.  343. 

BoDBKiN,  fb  Sax.    A  dagger.  3968. 

BoBCB.  pr,  n.  6750.  15248.  BoethiusL  His  most  popular 
work  I><  consolatione  Philosophies  was  translated  by 
Chaucer  certainly  before  1381.  (See  L.  W.  425.)  and  pro. 
bably  much  earlier.  The  reflections  on  Predestination,  in 
T.  iv.  966—1078.  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  th« 
Filoitrato,  are  almost  entirely  taken  from  Bo.  v.  pr.  S. 
Several  other  passages  of  the  same  work,  whioh  our 
author  has  copied,  have  been  pointed  out  in  the 
on  ver.  743.  2923. 

BoiBTB,  n.  Fa.    A  box.  12241. 

BotSTooB,  adJ.  Sax.    Boisterous ;  rough.  1716a 

BoisTOusLY,  adv.  Roughly.  8667* 

BoKBi.Ba,  n.  Fb.    A  buckler.  118. 

BoKBLiiro,  part  pr,  Fr.    Buckling.  2505. 

BoKBT,  n.  Sax.    A  bucket  1535. 

BoLAS,  R.    Bullaoe ;  a  sort  of  plumb,  or  sloe.  R.  1377> 

B01.B  Abmobiac  16256.    Armenian  earth.    Fb.  Gb 
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BoLLXN,  parU  pa.  of  BoIiOB,  «.  GUz.  Swollen.  B.  K.  101. 
Bolt,  n.  Sax.     An  arrow.  3864.     BoU-uprighL   13246. 

Htndght  as  an  arrow. 
Bom,  n.  Sax.    A  boon,  petition.  S671.    U«  lade  ham  aU 

a  bone.  949S.    He  made  a  request  to  them  aU. 
Boras,  n.  Fa.    Borax.  632.  16258. 
Boko,  n.  Fa.    A  border ;  the  side  of  a  ship.  3585.    Ovtr 

bortU  5342. 
BoRDB,  n.  Sax.    A  table.  62. 
BoaDXL,   n.  Fa.     A  hrotheL—Bordel-womefu    F.  169, 

ool.  8. 1.  26.    Whores. 
BoRDKuxaa,  n.  pi.    Keepers  of  bawdy-houses.  R.  7084. 
BoRXL,  n.  Fa.    Bureau.    Coarse  olotb  of  a  brown  colour. 

See  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Burbllds.    In  ver.  5938,  it  seems  to 

aignifie  clotking  in  gmeraL 
a4f.  made  of  plain,  coarse  stuff.  1  lOSS^—Borel  folk. 

7454,  6.    Borei  men.  13961.    Laymen.     So  in  P.  P.  50. 

Buret  eUrki  Is  probably  put  for  Lay  clerks. 
BoawB,  fi.  Sax.    A  pledgew    Hath  laid  to  borwe.  1624. 

Hath  pledged.    Have  here  my  /eith  to   bonee,    11546. 

Have  hero  my  lUth  for  a  pledge.    SHnt  John  to  borwe. 

10910.    St.  John  being  my  security. 
BosARO,  n.  Fr.    a  buscard ;  a  species  of  Hawk,  unfit  for 

sporting.  R4033. 
Bosbb,  n.  Fa.    A  protuberance.  3266. 
Bost,  n.  Sax.    Pride,  boasting.  14105. 
^-^  adv.  Aloud.    He  cracked  aosr.  8999.  He  epake  thise 

uforde*  noST.  P.  L.  275. 
Botr,  n.  Sax.    Remedy ;  Help ;  Profit.  4S6. 13306. 
— ^—  V.  Sax.   To  help.  P.  155,  ool.  2. 1.  46. 
pa.  C  of  Bits.  v.  Sax.    Bit  14519.    His  swerd  best 

ROTB.  P.  L.  243. 
BoTBLBB,  atij.  Sax.    Bootless ;  remediless.  T.  L  783. 
BoTBL,  BoTRiXB,  lu  Fr.    Bottlo.  7AI3.  12820. 
BoTBRFLiB,  n.  Sax.    A  bntterflie.  15280. 
BoTRB,  tuij.  Sax.    Two  together.    Our  bothe  labour.  T.  i. 

ms.  The  labour  of  us  two  together.  Nostrum  an^orum 

labor.  In  T.  iv.  16&  Ed.  Ca.  reads  your  bother  love^  which 

might  lead  one  to  suspect  that  bother  was  the  ancient 

genitive  case  of  Bothb,  as  AUer  was  of  Alls.    See  the 

Bssay,  &c  n.  27. 
— ^—  conj,  is  generally  used  to  copulate  two  members  of 

a  sentence ;  but  sometimes  more.   See  va.  099. 

And  rent  adoun  boUte  wall,  and  sparre,  and  rafter. — 

And  ver.  S300. 
To  ^hom  both  heven,  and  erthe,  and  see  is  sene.. 

So  the  Greeks  sometimes  used  Afit^tft*. 

OdL  /.  78.  Af/t^ifw  fu^  Tt,  mmt  tvyXtun,  nrnt  •fticf. 
Botuum,  n.  Fr.    BouUm.    A  bud,  particularly  of  a  rose. 

K.  1721.  et  aL 
BonoBROM,  fb  Fr.    A  sodomite.  R.  7078> 
BouGHTON  UNOBR  BLBB,  pr.  n.  of  R  town  in  Kent.  16024. 
BouKB,  N.  Sax.    The  body.  2748. 
BouLTR,  V.  Sax.    To  sift,  to  separate  the  flour  of  wheat 

from  the  bran.  15246. 
BouN,  adj.  Sax.    Ready.  11807.    And  bade  hem  all  to  be 

BOWNB   P.  P.  10.  b. 
BouNTBB,  n.  Fr.    Goodness.  8033, 10163. 
Bouana,  n.  Fr.    A  Jest  17U30. 
BouROB,  V.  Fr.    To  jest.  12712. 
BouRiWN,  n.  Fr.    A  staff.  R.  3401.  4092. 
BooHB,  n.  Sax.    A  house ;  a  chamber.  3387- 13672. 
BowB.  n.  Sax.    A  bow,  108.    A  doggt/or  the  botoe,  6951. 

9688.    A  dog  used  in  shooting; 
BoxB,  n.    A  blow.  L.  W.  1386. 
Bbacbr,  r.  Fr.    Armour  for  the  arm.  111. 
BaADWARDiiv,  pr.  n.  15248.    Thomas  Bradwardine,  Arch- 
bishop of  C^terbury  in  1349.    His  book  De  causa  Dei, 

to  wh  ich  our  author  alludes,  is  in  print    See  Tannor,  in 

V.  Braoowariunus. 
Braiob,  n.  Sax.    A  start  L.  W.  1164.    At  a  bbaidb.  B. 

1336.    Tantost.  Grig. 
9.   Sax.     To  awake;  to  start  4283L  6381.    See 

Abraiob.    Out  qfhis  wit  he  braide.  11339. 14456L   He  ran 

out  of  his  senses.  In  ver.  5257,  it  signiflea  to  take  aff'  See 

also  F.  ilL  588. 
Bbakbt»  n.  Brit.   Btogod.    A  sweet  drink  made  of  the 


wort  of  ale,  honey,  and  spice.  3261.    It  Is  still  in 
Wales.  Richards,  in  v.  Bragod. 

Brasil,  n.  A  wood  used  in  dyeing,  to  give  a  red  eoloor. 
15465l— This  passage  of  Chaucer  is  a  decisive  proof,  that 
the  Braail-wood  was  long  known  by  that  name  before 
the  discovery  of  the  country  so  called  in  America.  Bee 
Huetiana,  p.  268.  In  the  inventory  of  the  effecta  of 
Henry  V.  Bot.  Pari,  t  H.  YI.  m.  SO.  is  the  followi^ 
article.  **  ii  Oraundes  peees  du  Braeile,  prls  ti.  a.  rwa  d.* 

Bratt,  n.  Sax.    A  coarse  mantle.  1634ft 

Brxch,  n.  Sax.    Breeches.    1^82. 

Brbdr,  n.  Sax.  Breadth.  1972.  In  brede.  T.  L  SSL  A- 
broad.    In  F.  UL  132.  it  seems  to  be  put  for  bride, 

Brxmb,  at(j.  Sax.  Furiousi  1701.  /kit  seharplg  astd  /•& 
brim.  p.  L.  244. 

Brxnnb,  v.  Sax.    To  bum.  2333L 

Brbbt,  pa.  U  4  part.    Burnt.  2427.  29S9. 

BRBNwnroLT,  oAv.  Sax.    Hotly.  1506. 

Brbmbs,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Briars.  1534. 

Brbstx,  V.  Sax.    To  burst  1982.  11071. 

Brxt-pvl,  a/Aj.  689L  The  sense  is  much  more  clear  thaa 
the  etymology. 

Bribb,  n.  Fr.  Properly,  what  is  given  to  a  beggar ;  Whai 
is  given  to  an  extortioner^  or  cheat.  6960. 

Bribbn.  if\f.  m.  Fr.  To  beg.  44J5.  or  perluipa.  To  steaL 
See  Rot.  Pari  22  E.  IV.  n.  3a  Have  stolen  and  BRiBia 
SignetU  (Cygnets).  And  so  In  P.  P.  115.  b.  a  brtbomr 
seems  to  signifle  a  thi^t  as  bribers,  pilors,  and  pikehoT' 
neiSt  are  dassed  together;  and  still  more  ^ainly  in 
Lydg.  7ra^.  152. 

Who  saveth  a  £A</^,  whan  the  rope  Is  knet, — 
With  some  ftlse  tume  the  bribour  will  him  quite. 

Bee  also  Antient  Scottish  Poems,  p.  171.  st.  7- 1*  3L 
BaiBotniBS.  694a    Upon  second  tlionghts,  I  brieve  that  I 
was  wrong  in  adopting  this  word  from  Ms.  C.  i.  and  that 
we  should  rather  read  with  other  Slsa. 

**  Certain  he  knew  of  briberies  bki.* 

See  the  n.  on  ver.  2469. 
Brioajlb,  n.  Sax.    A  marriage-feast  4373. 
Briddbb,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Bird^  10925. 
Briob.  n.  Fr.    Contention.  M.  118,  col.  1.  L  ^ 
Brikb,  n.  Sax.    Breach ;  Ruin.  14700b 
Brimmb,  a<(A    R.  1836.  T.  iv.  184.  as  Brbmb. 
Brocaob,  ffi.    A  treaty  by  a  broker  or  agent.  3375L  R.  6871- 
Brochb.  n.  Fr.    Seems  to  have  signified  originally  the 

tongue  of  a  budele  or  clasp  ;  and  from  thence  the  butkU 

or  clasp  itself.  3265.  8131.  T.  v.  16601    But  see  ver.  I0B. 

It  probably  came  by  d^reee  to  signifie  ang  sort  ^ Jewel. 

Brochx  jubu..    Monile,  armilla.    Prompt  Parr.    Sea 

NOUCHB. 

Broidbo.  part.  pa.  Fa.    Braided ;  woven.  1051^ 
Brokkino,  fMirtpr.    Throbbing;  quavering.  3377. 
Brombholmb,  pr.  n.  A  priory  in  Norfolk.  4384.   The  roads 

QfBromholme  is  mentioned  in  P.  P.  ti. 
Bronob,  n.  Fa.    A  torch.  9651. 
BRoeTBN,  part  pa.  of  BRBbTB.  3827. 
Brotbl,  a4f.  Sax.    Brittle.  9155.  >L  114,  coL  9,  L  45^ 
Brotblnbssb;  n.    Brittlen««s.  9155. 
Brotubrhbd,  n.  Sax.    Brotherly  RffecUon.  12972' 
Broudbd,  part.  pa.  Fr.    Brodi.     Embroidered.  I43I7* 
Brokbn,  inf.  m.  Sax.    To  brook ;  enjtiy ;  use.  lUlHS.  XtOOL 
BucKBS  HORNK.    A  buck's  horn.  3387'    To  bUna  tks  bmtkos 

home  is  put  for  any  useless  employment. 
BuFrBTTR.  n.  Fr.    A  blow.  P.  151,  coL  2.  L  46. 
BooLB-HORir,  n.    A  drinking-vessel  made  of  honu  1U8L 

Gloss.  Ur.  derives  it  from  Bucuice  comu.    The  Ok>i&  ta 

Anc,  Scott  Po.  explains  Bofwgie  to  mean  a  Brnjaia.  1 

have  been  told  that  in  some  parU  of  the  North  aitaU  ia 

now  called  a  Boogie.      . 
Bdmblb,  «.  Sax.    To  make  a  bumming  nolM.    lo  ver. 

6554.  it  is  used  to  describe  the  noise  made  by  a  bittern. 
BuRDOun,  n.  Fr.    Bourdon.    A  humming  miiae ;  the  bam 

in  musick.  67&  41631 
BcRiBLs,  n.  pL  Sax.    Burying-plaoes.  15654. 
BuRNBo,  part.  pa.  Fr.    Burnished.  1985. 
BuRNBi.  TBB  A88B.    15318.    See  the  notc.    Tb«  story  Mp- 

poses,  that  the  priest's  son,  when  he  was  to  be  ordained 
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dlrwied  hia  aonrant  to  call  him  at  ooek-crowisg,  and 
that  the  cock,  wboae  leg  be  had  formerly  broken,  bavlng 
ovo-baard  thin,  purposely  refrained  from  crowing  at  his 
nanal  time ;  by  which  artifice  the  young  man  waa  suf- 
fered to  sleep  till  the  ordination  was  over. 

BuBNSTTB,  lu  Fa.  Brunette.  Cloth  dyed  of  a  brown 
colour.  R.  826.  4796.    See  Du  Cange  in  v.  BuamtruM. 

Boas.  M.  Fa.    A  bunh.  R.  64.  102. 

Birm,  Birr,  adv.  ^  canf  Sax.  But ;  8ed.  4894.— Unless ; 
JfUL  131 1&  I  n'ere  Binlott.  Non  euem  nial  perdita. 
1«MS.  l(i(M9.— Only.  1134a  lehiOt  that  am  but  lorne. 

But,  jn-ep.  Sax.  Without  Olcas.  Ur,  I  cannot  say  that 
I  haTe  myself  observed  this  preposition  In  Chauceri  but 
I  may  have  overlooked  it.  The  Saxons  used  it  very  fre- 
qoebtly ;  and  how  long  the  Scottlith  writers  have  laid  it 
aaide^  1  am  doubtful.  It  occurs  repeatedly  in  Bp.  Doug- 
lass  BirT47M»lor/aitp.3.1.53.  Poe<«  but  jxre.  p.  9. 1. 19. 

But  and  bbm .  p^  ISa  L  40l  Without  and  wiOiinj  Bacau 

anb  biniian;  originally,  i  suppose,  Bi  ucan  anb  bi 

innan.    Bjr  and  uiith  are  often  synonymoua 

BoxoMB,  a4i.  Sax.    Obedient ;  civU.  13107.  13178. 

BuxuMLV,  adv.  Sax.    Obediently.  8062. 

Bv.  yrtp.  Sax.  has  sometimes  the  signification  of  in.  By 
the  ukorwu  16B65.  In  the  morning,  or  day-time.  See 
the  note.  B$  kit  li/e.  R.  AdftS.  In  his  life-time.— It  is 
■ometimes  used  adverbially.  By  and  by.  1013.  4141. 
Near,  hard  by.  Bv  and  by.  SiffiUatim.  Prompt.  Parv. 
See  R.  4581.  TheM  utere  hi$  wordt*  by  and  by.  L  e.  8ev$' 
rally  ;  distinctly.  And  so  perhaps  this  phrase  should  be 
undemtood  in  the  paauge  above  quoted. 

BvpoaiTB.    See  BxroaNB. 

BvLBVB,  V.  Sax.    To  stay.  10697-  T.  ilL  684. 

BTRArr,  paru  pa,  of  BvaxvB,  «.  Sax.  Bereved;  taken 
away.  1363. 

Bvwoao, ».  Sax.    A  proverb.  T.  iv.  7^ 


CUocBB,  V.    To  catch.  P.  166;  ool.  IphSJ. 

Cabbncb,  fi.  Fa.    F.  ii.  114.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  X79M.  and 

Jmn.  Btywtolcg.  in  v. 
CAiaauD,  pr.  n.  of  a  city  in  Bretagne.  lllSOi 
Camv,  fi.  ^  a<(^  Fa.    CM^f.   A  wretch ;  wretdied.  1719. 

IMS. 
CALcmATioN,  n.  Fa.  A  chemical  process,  by  which  bodies 

are  reduced  to  a  calx.  16272. 
Calculbd,  pa.  t  Fa.    Calculated.  11596. 
Caubwbib,  R.  7093.  is  probably  mis-written.    The  Orig. 

has  La  poire  du  Caillouxz.  12468.    Cotgrave  says,  that 

Cailloult  is  the  name  ufa  very  tweet  pear. 
CAUOoica,j)r.  n.  12539.    It  should  bo  Xocedomfs.    Seetue 

n.  tm  ver.  12537. 
CAUomiA,  pr.  n.   F.  ilL  188.     We  should  rather  read 

Calvpsa,  with  the  two  BodL  MSS.  for  Calypso. 
Caxxb.  n.  Fa.    A  species  of  cap.  660a  T.  iU.  77& 
Camaillb,  n.  Fa.    A  cameL  9078. 
Camblikb,  fi.  Fa.    A  stufT  msde  of  camel's  hair.    R.  7367* 
CAMVsa,  a4f.  Fa.    Flat.  3932.  8972. 
Can,  v.  Sax.    To  know.  4467.  5638.    See  COnnb. 
Canansb,  adj.  Fa.    Cananeaii.  15527. 
Cans,  pr.  n.   Cana  in  Oalilec.  5593. 
Canbl.  n.  Fa.    Can^    ChanneL  Du.  943. 
Canxllb,  n.  Fa.    Clnnkmon.  R.  1370. 
Canbvas,  ».  Fa.    Canvas  16407. 
Canon,  12884.    The  title  of  Avioenna's  great  work.    See 

D'Herbelot,  in  v.  Canun. 
Cantkl,  n.  Sax.    A  fragment.  3010. 
Capbl,  n.  Lat.    a  horse.  17013, 4.   And  gave  Mm  Capijm 

to  his  carte.  P.  P.  109. 
Capttainb,  n.  Fa.    A  captain.  I25l6b 
CarriDLix,  m  Lat.   The  Capitol  at  Rome.  14631«  3. 
OAPra.  n.  Lat.    A  cap,  or  hitod.    To  set  a  man's  cap.  588. 

814A.    To  make  a  fool  of  him. 
CAmp,  a<(/.  Fa.   Captive.  T.  liL  383. 
Cabwaclb,  n.  Fa.  Ga.    A  pain  about  the  heart  18847. 
CAaacraa*  n.  pL  Lat.  Oa.    Characters.  P.  P.  61. 
CAMWWtpa,  U  of  Cabtm,  •.  Sax.  Cut  )4ftl9L 


Cablb,  n.  Sax.  A  churl ;  a  hardy  country  fellow.  647. 
Cabmbs.  n.  pi.  Fa.   Carmelite  Friarv.  R.  7462. 
Cabolb,  n.  Fa.    A  sort  of  dance.  1^33. 
■  V.  Fa.    To  dance.  8204.    In  caroliug.  16813.    In 

dancing. 
Cabfb,  v.    To  talk.  476L  By  cabpinq  ^tonge  /  By  speech. 

P.P.  56& 
Carrainb,  n    Fa.    A  carrions  dead  or  putrified  flesh. 

8015   1454L 
Carrikb,  n.  Fa.    A  large  ship.  7870. 
Cabtx,  n.  Sax.    A  chariot  8(tfS4. 
Cabtsb,  n.  Sax.    A  charioteer.  8024. 
Cas,  n.  Fa.   Cas.   Chance.  84tl.    Upon  cas.  3661.  T.  i.  871 

By  chance. 

*i.  Fa.   Ctase.    A  case ;  quiver  8300. 

Casuodorb,  pr.  n.  H.  Ill,  coL  1,18     Cassiodoru?; ;  a  Ro- 
man Senator  and  Consul.  A.  C.  .'S13.  Several  uf  his  works 

are  extant.    See  Fabric.  Bibl.  Lat.  and  Bidl.  Med.  JEU 
Cast,  n.  Sax.    A  contrivance.  3(>05.  2470. 
Casts,  v.    To  throw.  T.  ill.  718.  L.  W.  1931.— To  contrive. 

M.  180^  col.  1, 1.  23. 
Castbix>iomb,  pr.  n.    Catalonia,  in  Spain.  F.  ill.  158. 
Casubl,  adj.  Fa.    Accidental.  T.  Iv.  419. 
Catapucb,  n.  Fa.    A  species  of  spurge.  14971. 
Catkl,  n.  Fa.    Goods;  valuable  things  of  all  sorts.  548. 

3977.  4447. 
Catbbwawbd.  5636.    To  gon  a  eaterwawed  seems  to  sig 

nify  the  same  as  to  go  a  cateneaunng  /  or  eat«noawliiig% 

as  It  has  been  called  by  later  writers. 
Caton,  pr.  n.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  3287. 
Cauoht,  TNI.  t  et  part  of  Catch.  8986.  11824. 
Cavilatioun,  n.  Fa.    Cavil.  7718. 
CaauE,  Cbciub,  pr.  n.    Cecilia.  15664.  15686. 
CxisB,  R.  7858.     CxsB.    A.  F.  481,  are  misprinted  for 

Sbisb,  v.  Fa.    To  seise ;  to  lay  hold  of. 
CSLBRBB,  n.  Lat.    CtUrarivi.    The  oflicer  in  a  monastery 

who  had  the  care  of  the  provisions.  13942. 
CxLLB,  n.  Lat.    A  religious  house.  178.    It  seems  to  br 

put  for  a  man's  head.  13978.    See  aliio  1378. 
Cblsituob,  n.  Fa.    Highness.  C.  L.  611. 
CxNSBa,  n.  Fa.    An  incense-pot.  3340. 
Cbmbino,  part.  pr.  Fa.    Fumigating  with  incense.  3341. 
Cbntaurib,  pr.  n.  of  an  herb.  14969. 
Cbbclb,  v.  Fa.    To  surround.  R.  I619i 
CxRCLsai  n.  pi.  Fa.    Circles.  2039. 
Cbbial,  adj.  Fa.    Belonging  to  the  species  of  oak  called 

Cerrus.  Lat.    Cerro.  Ital.    Cerre.  Fa.  2292. 
CaaTAiN,  adj.  Fa.  is  used  sometimes  as  a  substantive.    Of 

unces  a  certain.  16244.    A  certain  qfgold.  16492.  i.  e.  A 

certain  nunUfsr  of  ounces ;  a  certain  quantity  of  gold. 
Cbbtain,  Cbbtcb,  adv.    Certainly.  3495.  6/90. 
CaausB,  n.  Fa.    White  lead.  632: 
Cxaao,  part  pa.  for  Sxisbd.  C.  M.  87.  is  need  in  a  legal 

senses    To  that  he  be  cesed  therewith ;  Till  tliat  he  bo 

possessed  thereof ;  Till  he  have  seisen  thereof. 
Cbbsb,  v.  Fa.    To  cease.  T.  it  483. 
Chacx,  v.  Fb.    To  chase ;  to  pursue.  8217.  82fi9. 
Chapb,  v.  Fr.  To  grow  warm  or  angry.  P.  161,  ool.  1,  L  64 
Chappabb,  a.  Sax.    Merchandiae.  45.^8.  13215. 

■     '■  V.  Sax.    To  merchandize.  4559. 
CBAJxaB,  n.  Fa.    A  chair.  14531.    The  chair,  or  pulpit,  of 

a  professor  or  preacher.  7100i 
CBAI4ON8,  4138.    See  the  note. 
Chambbbbbb,  n.  Fa.    A  chamber-maid.  5882.  8696. 
Cnampabtib,  n.  Fh.    A  share  of  land ;  A  partnership  in 

power.  1951.    Lydgate  has  the  same  exprestdon.    'frag. 

130.  B.  viii.  17. 
CHANTBPLauaa,  n.  Fa.  A  sort  of  proverbial  expression  for 

singing  and  weeping  successively.  An.  323.    6«wLydt;. 

Tretg,  St  the  last ;  where  he  says  that  his  book  is 

"  Lyke  ChanUpleure,  now  singing  now  wepfaig.'* 

In  MS.  Harl.  4333.  is  a  BalUd,  which  turns  upon  this 
expression.  It  begins;  JtfouMvaNXmfeuxpleureohanta 
que  nefaii  chante  pleure. 
Cbantkbib,  n.  Fa.  An  endowment  for  the  payment  of  a 
priest,  to  sing  mass  agreeably  to  the  appointment  of  the 
foonder.  A18.    There  were  thirty-five  of  these  ChanteriCi 
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establlnhed  at  St.  Paul%  which  were  aenred  by  flfty-foor 

Priesta.    Dugd.  Hiti,  prof.  p.  41. 
Crapkan,  n.  Sax.    A  merchant  or  trader.  13184, 6. 
CaAPMANHSDB,  11.  Sax.    The  oonditioii  of  a  chapman  or 

tradesman.  13169. 
Chab,  n.  Fa.    a  chariot.  S140.  14366. 
Charboucui.  n.  Fr.    A  carbuncle.  138001 
Ckarqc,  n.  Fr.    A  load,  burthen ;  business  of  weight.    /( 

n'ere  no  charge  S889.   It  were  no  harm.   Of  which  there 

U  no  charge.  10673L  From  which  there  it  no  consequence 

to  be  expected.    Qf  that  no  charge.  I68I7.    No  matter 

for  that. 
■  V.  "FtL    To  weigh,  to  incline  on  account  of  weight. 

F.  ii.  237^  Which  chargelh  not  to  eay.  T.  la  IfiSS.  Which 

it  is  of  no  importanoe  to  say. 
CHARaaAMT,  pariicip.  pr.    Burthensome.  M.  Ill,  ooL  % 

L49.    P.  162,  ooL  I.  L  £6. 
CaARMaRBsas,  n.  Fr.    An  enchantress.  F.  iiL  171. 
Chastslainb,  n.  Fa.    The  wife  of  a  Chaeteiain,  or  lord  of 

a  castle,  R.374a 
CHAnia.  V.  Fr.    To  chastise.  R.  6993. 
CHAvirracLKRB,  pr.  n.  of  a  ooclc  1485  & 
CHBKaaa,  n.  Fr.    A  chess-board.  Dii.  660. 
Curbs,  ptt.  <.  of  Chbsr,  v.  Sax.    Chose.  9471.  10099. 
CuBrris.    R.  7091.    We  should  read  Cheset.    The  Orig. 

ha» /iromage*. 
Cbbkb.    Du.  659.    A  term  at  chess,  to  give  notice  to  the 

opposite  party,  that  his  king,  if  not  removed,  or  guarded 

by  the  interposition  of  some  other  piece,  will  be  made 

prisoner.     It  is  derived  originally  from   the  Persian 

Shdht  i.  &  King  i  and  means.  Take  care  of  your  hing. 

See  Hyde.  HitU  Shahilud.  p.  3,  4. 
Cbkkblatoon,  13664.    See  the  note. 
CHXueMATB,  or  simply  Matb,  is  a  term  used  at  chess,  when 

the  king  is  actually  made  prisoner,  and  the  game  conse- 
quently finished.    The  Persian  phrase  is  Shdh  mdtt  i-  e> 

The  King  it  eonqxiered.  T.  ii.  7^4.   Du.  659l  660.    See 

Hyde,  UUt.  Shahilud,  p.  liSS. 
Chblaundrb,  n.  Fr.    A  goldfinch.  R.  81. 
Chspr,  v.  Sax.    To  cheapen ;  to  buy.  5850. 

n.   Cheapness.  6105.  F.  iii.  884. 

pr.  n.    Cheapside  in  London.  756.  4375. 
Chbrchb,  fi.  Sax.    A  churdi.  2762. 
CuBRB,  n.  Fr.    Countenance ;  appeoranoe.  8114.  8117'— 

Entertainment ;  good  cheer.  13£57. 
Chbricb,  v.  Fr.    To  cherish.  14438. 
CuBRiBAivcB,  n.  Fr.    Comfort.  R.  3337. 
Chbrl,  r.  Sax.    A  man  of  mean  birth  and  ocmdition.  6740. 

7764, 
Chrri,ish,  a4f.    lUiberaL  11827. 
Chbs,  n.  Fr.    The  game  of  chess.  1 1212. 
Chksb,  v.  Sax.    To  choose.  6480.  11398. 

for  CaasBTH.  6497. 

Cuxstr,  n.  Lax.    A  coffin.  7905. 

n.    Debate.    P.  158,  col  2, 1. 57. 

Chkbtkinb,  fi.  Fr.    The  chesnut  tree.  2924.— The  chesnut 

fruit.  R.  1375. 
Chbvachir,  n.  Fr.    An  expedition.    See  ttie  n.  on  ver.  85. 

andver.  16999. 
Chktauub,  n.  Fr.    Knighthood ;  the  manners,  exercises, 

and  valiant  exploits,  of  a  knight.  45.  2106.  2186. 
CnavAUtoos,  atij.    Valiant  T.  v.  802. 
Chbtb,  «.  Fr.    To  come  to  an  agreement,  or  conclusion. 

Tvd  mote  he  chbvb.  16693.    Ill  may  he  end.    Bee  ver. 

4172.    Te,  they  thai  have  Ihejlour  </yvbl  KNomo. 
Chbtssailb,  n.  Fa.     A  necklace.     R.  1082.     The  word 

does  not  oooor  in  the  Orig.  in  this  place,  but  It  is  used  in 

▼er.  21897. 

Et  pour  tenir  la  chbvbssatllb 
Deux  fermeaux  d'or  au  col  tuy  bailie. 
CHBVBTAm,  n.  Fr.    Chieftain.  2557. 
Oh  BTTaAMCB,  n.  Fr.  An  agreement  for  borrowing  of  money. 

13259.  13277.  13331. 
Cbichk,  a4f.  Fr.    Niggardly,  sparing.  R.  5588. 
Chichbvachb.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  9064. 
CHIDBRB80B,  II.  Sax.    A  female  scold.  R.  42f^ 
CHroasTRR,  n.  Sax.    A  female  scold.  9409. 
Chibrtrb.   Pr.    Tenderness;  aifeotion.    5978.  13960. 


CarKB,  n.  Sax.    A  chicken.  B.  MI. 

Cbimbb,  n.  Sax.  The  prominent  part  of  the  staves  bqread 
the  head  of  a  barrek  3899L 

Cbimbb,  v.    To  sound  In  ccaoBOaanot,  like  beUa.  3884 

Chimbnby,  n.  Fb.    A  chimney.    T.  iiL  1147. 

CHnrcHB,  a4^.  as  Cbichb.  R.  5996.  CS011A  Am.  lO0i  b. 

Chiwcubrib,  n.    Niggardliness.  M.  1 16,  ooL  S,  L  6S. 

Chirchb,  n.  Sax.    A  church.  12263. 

Cmibcbxrbvb,  n.  Sax.    A  diurch-warden.  6889. 

Cuihchbawb,  n.  Sax.    A  church-yard.  P.  169,  ooL  1,  L  54 

Chirk,  v.  Sax.    To  chirp,  as  a  sparrow.  7386. 

Chirking,  m.    A  disagreeable  sound.  2006L  F.  Iii.  853. 

Cbit  for  Chidbth.  16389. 

Cbivacrbb,  n.  aa  Crbvachib.  16999. 

Chitbr,  v.  Sax.    To  shiver.  R.  1732.  B.  K.  SSL 

CiRROBS,  n.  p<.  Fr.    Wax-topers.  R.  6848. 

CipfODir,  pr»  n.  Sclpio.  R.  10. 

Ciprib,  pr.  11.    Venus.  F.  ii.  la 

CiRCBB,  pr.  n.  for  CrRcz,  194& 

CiTBB,  n.  Fr.    A  city.  941. 

CiTOLB,  n.  Fr.  A  musical  instrument.  1961.  Sir  ^oha 
Hawkins,  in  his  very  curious  Hittory  Of  Mutiek,  v.  2. 
p.  106L  n.  supposes  it  to  have  been  a  sort  of  lyulcimitr, 
and  that  the  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Lat.  CesttUa- 
Beside  the  passage  which  he  has  quoted  frum  Qower, 
Coi^f.  Am.  178.  it  is  mentioned  again  in.  foL  189l  amoi^ 
the  instruments  which  towned  lowe. '  See  also  Ihi  Cange, 
in  v.  CiTOLA,  and  M.  de  la  RavaUere,  PoUiet  du  Roy  de 
Navarre.    T.  L  p.  248. 

CrnuK,  adij,  Fb.    Of  a  pale  yellow,  or  citron-colour.  2169. 

Cn-RiNATiow,  n.  A  chemical  term.  Amoldus  in  Rosaiio 
MS.  L  I.  c.  &  CUrinaeio  nihil  aliud  ett  quam  compieta 
albedinit  digettio,  nee  albedo  ett  aliud  quam  nigredinit 
ablatio.    Gloss.  Carpcnt.  in  v. 

Clambbw,  pa.  e.  pt.  of  Climb,  e.  Sax.    F.  iiL  1061. 

Clapbbs,  fb  pi.  Fb.    Rabbet-burrows.  R.  1405. 

Clappb,  v.  Sax.  To  knock  repeatedly.  7163,  6.— To  talk 
fast  9076. 

Clappbth,  imp.  m,  9  pert.  pi.  9076. 

Clappiito,  n.    Noisy  talking.  8875. 

Clapsbd.    Clasped.  275. 

Clarrb,  n.  Fr.  Wine  mixed  with  honey  and  sploes,  and 
afterwards  strained  till  it  is  dear.  1473.  9717.  It  was 
otherwise  called  Piment  /  as  appears  from  the  title  of 
the  following  receipt,  in  the  Medulla  Cirurgixx  RotandL 
MS.  Bod.  761.  fol.  86.  "  Claretum  bonum,  siva  pigmentuuk. 
— Accipe  nucem  motchatam^  cariqfUoe,  git^rebat,  utadt, 
cinamomum,  galangum;  quse omnia  in  pulverem  redacto 
distempera  cum  bono  vino  cum  tertid  parte  meUit  .•  poet 
cola  per  tacculum,  et  da  ad  bibendum.  Et  nota,  qood 
illud  idem  potest  fieri  de  cerevitid."  And  so  in  R.  mSJ. 
Clarri  is  the  translation  of  Piment  Orig.  114531 

CLATTBRxnBN,  pa.tpl.ot  Clattkr,  v.  Sax.    2425. 

Ci^uoiAW,  pr.  n.  His  poem  De  raptu  Proterpinm  Is 
alluded  to  in  v.  10106.    Bee  also  F.  L  449u  ilL  419L 

C1.AD8B,  n.  Fr.    An  end,  or  conclusion.  T.  iL  7i& 

C1.AW,  V.  Sax.  To  stroke.  T.  iv.  728.  He  clawxd  him  am 
the  back.  4324.  He  stroked  him  on  the  back,  to  encoor- 
agehim.  To  clauf  on  the  gall,  6522.  signiflee  the  same  aa 
To  rtA  on  a  tore  place. 

CuBD  for  Clad.  T.  iiL  1527. 

C1.BNXNB8SB,  n.  Sax.    Purity.  7465.  749S. 

Clbpb,  v.  Sax.    To  calL  3432.— To  namew  4611. 

Clbboib,  n.  Fr.    The  clerical  profesalon.  6839L 

Glbroiax..  oo^f.    Learned.  1622a 

Clbroiom,  n.    A  young  clerk.  13433L 

Clbrk,  fi.  Fr.  a  person  in  holy  ordera,  P.  169,  ooL  1,  L  4C 
—A  man  of  learning.  482.— A  student  at  the  univcnftJ^ 
319a  6109.  Thb  Clbrk  or  Oxbivpobdb.  See  his  Cma- 
RACTBR,  ver.  287—310. 

Clbvbs,  n.  p{.  Sax.    Rocks.  L.W.  1468:    SeeCuypB, 

CijppB,  n.  Sax.    A  rock.  L.  W.  1495. 

Cliftb,  n.  Sax.    A  cleft  7727. 

Clikbt,  n.  Fr.    A  key.  9991, 5. 7. 

CuNKB,  11.  Fr.    To  ring.  129ML 

.  V.  neut    To  tinkie^  12598. 

Clippb,  v.  Sax.    To  out  hair.  3324.— To  cmbraoa.  I4M7 

CuPBT,  04^    As  if  eollpaed.  R.  53I0L 
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CLoamrnVt  a4f.  Sax.    Like  a  dnb.  13004. 

Cu>i8TBB,  n.  Fk.    a  cloister.  7681.— An  indofiure.  15511. 

Clombxw,  pa,LpLot  Cum,  v.  Sax.  3636. 

CuwBB,  n.  Fm.    An  Inclosiire.  R.  4068i 

Clotb-lbvc    a  leaf  of  the  bur^dock,  or  clote-bur.  I604& 

CU)TVRSD^]ENir<.|Hi.8AZ.    Clotted.  2747* 

Ciovm^itowmm.    See  the  note  on  rer.  13692. 

Cloutw^  n.  pi.  Sax.    Small  pieoea.  9887. 

Clum.  3639L  This  word  seems  to  be  formed  firom  the  Sax. 
«.  Clnmlan.  Muttitarct  Murmurare;  to  express  the 
mombUng  noise,  which  is  made  by  a  congregation  in 
acoompanTing  prayers*  whioh  they  oannot  perfectly 


COAomAT,  part.  pa.  Lat.    Cnrdled.  16279. 

Cocxaa  bohbs.  16958.  17340.  A  corruption  of  a  familiar 
oath,  which  appears  undisguised  in  rer.  12629. 

Cod,  n.  Sax.    A  bag.  12468. 

Coraa,  n.  Fa.    A  ehest.  300.  8461. 

CoooB,  fi.  Sax.  A  oook-boat  L.  W.  1471k  See  Du  Cange^ 
inv.Cooa 

Cotix>Na,  n.  pL  Fa.    Testicles.  12886. 

CouiK,  n.  Fa.    A  pieoe  ofsnoney.  9044. 

-  A  quince.    R.  1373. 

Cof irr,  atU'  F>-    Neat ;  trim.  C.  D.  1824. 

CoKB,  M.  Lat.    A  cook.    See  his  CuARAcraa,  ver.  381, 9. 

CoKxinrr.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  4206. 

OoKXWOLO,  n.  A  cuckold.  How  this  word  has  been 
formed  Is  difficult  to  say,  but  probably  it  has  some  rela- 
tion to  the  Fa.  Coeu,  In  the  best  MSa  of  the  Caiitbju 
BDBT  Talks  it  is  constantly  spelled  as  abore;  and  Is 
always,  I  beliere,  to  bo  pronounced  as  a  trUpUabU.  See 
▼er.  3154.  3226.  6796.  7198.  10130^  12316.  The  author  of 
the  Bemedie  o^Xove,  Ter.  288.  seq.  pretends,  that  the 
tnu  crtkographic  of  this  word  is  eokeotd,  acoording  to  a 
most  absurd  etfrnciogie,  which  he  has  there  given  of  it ; 
an  additional  proof,  if  any  were  wanted,  that  the  Remt- 
dU  QfLov€  was  not  written  by  Chauoes 

Cou    See  the  n.  on  Ter.  15221. 

Cold,  v.  Sax.    To  grow  cold.  5299. 

OoLKK,  n.  Fa.    A  collar.  3239.  T.  V.  1659L 

CoLaaBD,  parL  pa.    Collared ;  wearing  collars.  2154. 

CoiXATion,  n»  Fa.    A  conference.  8201. 

OoLUNoaa,  n.  pL  Fa.  Embraces  round  theneck.  T.  L.  IL  340l 

CoLTMB,  a4f.  Sax.    Playful  as  a  colt  9721. 

OoLmtBora,  adfj,  Lat.  Bdonging  to  a  doye;  dovelike. 
10015. 

CoMBaB-woikLD,  n.  An  Incnmbrance  to  the  world.  T.lv.  279. 

OoMBuar,  a4f-  Lat.  Burnt.  16279.  A  term  in  astrology, 
when  a  planet  Is  not  more  than  8*  30^  distant  from  the 
son.  T.  UL  718. 

Comb  for  CoMBTH,  15710L 

CoMMBsrsAi.,  n.  Fa.    A  companion  at  taUe.  T.  L.  L  319. 

COMMURB,  n.  Fa.    Commonalty.  7946. 

CoMMinrBS,  n.pi.    Commoners;  common  people.  £611. 

CoMFAioN'ABLB,  a4f.  Fb.    Sociable.  12934. 

CoMPAiTB  for  CoMPAONB.  37091    See  the  note. 

OoMPAs,  fi.  Fa.  A  compass ;  a  circle.  T%e  trine  compos. 
L'i51&  The  Trinity ;  an  appellation  borrowed,  as  it 
•eems,  from  the  common  emblem  of  that  mystery,  a 
cirole  droumsorlbing  a  triangle.— Contrivance.  F.  L  461. 
iiL80. 

COMPABMBBT,  11.  L.  W.  141 4.  ) 

CoMPAflaiiro,  n.  1996.  ]  «>«»*«▼»«»<»• 

CoMPAfls.  V.    To  contrive.  L.  W.  1412.    Ut  ooMPAaaao  his 

thought,  5011.    He  contrived  in  his  thought. 
OuMPBifAax.B,  ad{f.  Fa.  14878.  as  Compaiowablb. 
OoMPBBB,  n.  Fa.    A  gossip ;  a  near  friend.  672.  4417. 
OtMPUir,  n.  Fr.    Ccmplie.    Even-song ;  the  last  service  of 

the  day.  P.  154,  col.  2,  L  68.— Singing,  in  general.  4169. 
OoMPowKBn,  part,  pa.    Composed;  put  together.  L.  W. 

SS74.  F.  iL  521. 
OoMPTB,  n.  Fa.    Account.  R.  50S8. 
Oomcbtb,  n.  Fa.  Conoeption ;  apppehension.  Ba  iU.pr.  10. 
GCNvnBaoBirDB,  «.  Fa.    To  yield.  10781. 
OoifMBB,  «.  pi.  Fa.    Conduits.  R.  1414. 
OoifFBCTDaB.  fi.  Fa.    Comprailtion.  18796. 
Coif roBB,  a^.  Fa.    Confounded.  2238.  15931.    Ht  Ueam* 

09  omwmm,  ht  emmtth  not  loke.  P.  P.  47.  bi 


Cow JBCTB,  V.  Fa.    To  project  R.  692a 

CoNisAinrcB,  n.  Fa.    Understanding.  R.  546& 

CoNJDKB,  V.  Fa.    To  adjure.  13574. 

CoNNB,  9.  Sax.    To  know  ;  to  be  abl&    /  ihal  not  oonvb 

anitetre.  M.  118,  col.  1,  L  55.  I  shall  not  know  how,  or  b€ 

abUt  to  answor.    Thou  Aalt  never— Coh  knowen,  R.  7135. 

Thou  Shalt  never  be  able  to  know. — To  eonne  thank  .• 

to  be  pleased,  or  obliged ;  Sfavoir  gri.  Fa.  1810.  3066. 

To  eonne  maugrL  R.  4558.    To  be  displeased ;  Sfavoir 

malffri.    Orlg. 
CoMBBiLk  n.  Fa.    CounseL  9237. 
CoNSBNTAHT,  part  pr.  Fb.  Contentant  qfthU  eurtedneete* 

122ia    Consenting  to  t  c. 
OoNBKavB,  V.  Fa.    To  preserve.  15855. 
ComnsToav,  n.  Fb.  signifies  usually  an  Ecclesiastical  Court ; 

but  in  V.  12096.  12191.  any  court  of  Justice. 
CoNSTABLBBiB,  n.  Fb.    A  ward,  or  division  of  a  castle, 

under  the  care  of  a  constable.    R.  4218.    See  Dn  Cange, 

in  V.  CONBTABULABIUB  CA8TRI. 

CoNSTANTfRB,  pp.  Ik    See  the  n.  on  ver.  9684. 

CoBTBKB,  n.  Sax.    Contention.  2005.  T.  V.  1478: 

CoHTBiTAirca,  n.  Fa.    Appesrance ;  pretence.  4419.  1673& 

CoBTRACT,  part.  pa.  Lat.    Contracted.  P.  153,  col.  2,  L  18. 

CoMTBARiADifTBs,  part.  pr.  is  used  In  the  plural  number, 
according  to  the  French  custom.  T.  L.  L  319.  b.  Oppos- 
ing; contradicting. 

Oontbabib,  v.  Fb.    To  contradict.  6626. 

CoMTBABioDB,  o^f.  Fb.    Opposite.  6280.    Perverse.  6362. 

Comtbaby,  n.  Fb.    Adversary.  1861. 

Comibbfbtx,  B.  Fa.    To  counterfeit ;  imitate.  130.  15327 

Comibovb,  V,  Fa.    To  invent  R.  4249.  7547. 

COHTUBBBinAL,  a^.  Lat.    Familiar.  P.  163,  ool.  2. 1. 69. 

COBTVNB  for  CoMTnniB.  R.  4354.  5205.  5332.  This  is.  one 
of  those  licences/^  the  take  t/rime,  of  which  see  the  n. 
on  T.  8915.  Our  author  seems  to  have  been  ashamed  of 
it,  as  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  it  in  the  Can* 
TBaBOBT  TAx.Be.  Lydgate  has  been  leas  scrupulous.  Bee 
Traff.  2.  b.  14.  bb  24.  bw 

CoPB,  n.  Fb.    Cape*    A  cloak.  13955. 

CoppB,  fb  Sax.    The  top  of  any  thing.  556.  F.  iiL  76. 

COBAOB,  n.  Fb.  Heart  22:— Liclination.  9130.— Spirit ; 
courage.  1947.  8096. 

Corbbttbs,  n.  pi.  Fb.    Niches  for  statues.    F.  ili.  214. 

COBDBTR  for  AOOOBDBTH.     T.  iL  1043. 

COROBWANB,  a.  Fa.  Cordouan.  Spanish  leather,  so  called 
from  Corduba.  13662. 

CoBDiLXABs,  fk  pi.  Fb.  Cordeliert.  An  order  of  Friars,  so 
called  from  their  wearing  a  cord  for  a  girdle.  R.  7461. 

CoBiNivB,  pr.  n.  An.  21.  Whatauthor  is  meant,  I  cannot 
aaj.  One  can  hardly  suppose  that  Chancer  had  met 
with  that  poem  of  the  antient  Corinna,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Pindar,  which  was  entitled  *Eirrm  un  0^imt 
{Fragm.  ex  ApoUonio  Dyeccio,  ap.  Maittatr.  de  IMalect 
p.  429: 1.  4.)  nor  do  I  know  that  any  fictitious  work  upon 
the  War  of  Thebes  has  evo*  been  set  forth  under  her 
name.  She  is  mentioned  by  Propertius  (2  EL  a  v.  21.) 
and  by  Statins  (Sylv.  Y.  Carm.  a  v.  15a)  but  neither  of 
them  takes  notice  of  her  having  written  on  the  affairs  of 
Thebes. 

CoBirawAiLB,  pr.  n.    Comonaille,  in  Bretagna  R.  4250l 

CoBNiccLBRB,  fi.  Lat.  An  offlocr  in  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment 15637.  See  Pitiee.  Lex.  Ant.  Rom,  In  v.  Cornicu- 
lariui, 

COBNMOSB,  n.  Fb.    A  bagpipe.  F.  iii.  12a 

CoBMT,  a^f.  Sax.    Strong  of  the  com,  <»:  malt.  1994a  12a9a 

Coaomra,  n.  Fa.    A  crown,  or  garland.  229a  1568a 

CoBPs,  fb  Fa.    Body.  1223a  )383a 

Coapua,  fb  Lat.  Body.  Corpus  DominL  1336a  God's 
body.    Corpus  Madrituu  1389a 

CoBBiOB,  V.  FB.    To  correct  B<x  iv.  pr.  4.  pr.  7* 

CoRBUMPABLB,  tuU-  Fb.    Corruptible.  30ia 

GoBBuiiPB.  9.  Fb.    To  corrupt  274a 

CoRSB.  V.  Sax.    To  curse.  T.  iiL  1707. 

Coassnrr.  fb  FB.  A  holy  body ;  a  Safait  a  D.  94a  The 
ooaaAYNT  aR<l  the  kirke,  P.  L.  44. 

CoBTXfr,  part.  pa.  of  Cabvb,  v.  Sax.    Cut,  9606. 

CoaxN,  lb  Fa.  A  cousin,  or  kinsman.  It  is  someuun 
used  aeUeetivelp.  744.  171».    iUicd ;  related 
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CovnAmm,  n.  Fa.    Kindred.  13339. 

OooTAO*.  fi.  Fa.    Cost,  expencse.  5831.  9008: 

OosniB.  V.  Fr.    To  go  by  the  ooMt.  B.  K  36. 

ComjKwn,  a4f.    Coetly.  P.  155,  ool.  S;  1.  23. 

CosTRBix,  n.    A  drinktng-veaaeL   L.  W.  a6S&     See  Du 
Cange,  in  t.  OoerRBi.Li7e. 

CoTB,  M.  Sax.    A  cottage.  8S74. 

.  n.  Fr.    a  coat  9700L— Coti-Armuri  ;  A  ooak  worn 

over  armour ;  upon  which  the  armorial  enslgna  of  the 
wearer  were  usually  embroidered.  1018.  9142. 

CoTiDiRH,  a4f.  Fr.  Daily.  It  la  uaed  aa  a  subttanUire  for 
A  quotidien  agut.  R.  2401. 

OoucHK,  V.  Fr.    To  lay.  16690. 

CouGUKD,  pari.  pa.  Laid.  16668.  CoiDCBao  wUk  perUt, 
2163.    Laid,  or  trimmed  with  pearliL 

CouD,  CouDR,  pa.  U  of  GoNif ■.     Knew ;  wae  able.  M*  5. 

.  Bee  the  Essay,  &o.  n.  35.  It  is  used  as  a  pariieipU  pa, 
P.  171.  coL  1,  L  46.  So  that  instead  of  alwu^t  in  the 
note.  I  should  hare  said  generally, 

CoTKiTR,  V.  Fr.    To  covet.  R.  6173. 

CovRNAnx.*,  a<(/.  Fr.  Convenient  \  aoitable.  P.  14m  coL  1, 
L12. 

CovKRCHiRra,  n.  pi.  Fr.   Head-cloaths.  45& 

Covbrcli,  n.  Fr.    A  pot-Ud.  F.  ii.  284. 

CovaaT,  adj,  Fn.    Secret ;  covered.  R.  614a 

Covins,  n.  Fn.    Secret  contrivances.  606.  R.  S798l 

Coulpr,  n.  Fr.    a  fault.  P.  153,  coL  2, 1.  S3L 

Couirr,  V.  Fr.    To  account ;  to  esteem.  4054.  4190i 

CouNTRRPRiss,  n.  Fr.  A  oountcrpoise ;  a  weight  whicb 
balances  another.  T.  iiL  1413. 

— ^— —  V.  Fb.    To  counterpoise.  F.  iii.  660. 

CoinrTRRi>i.m, «.  Fr.    To  plead  against  L.  W.  476b 

CouirrRRwArrR,  «.  Fb.  To  watch  against  M.  119,  coL  9, 
L  65. 

CovNTODR,  N.  Fr.  CompMr.  A  compting  home.  18il4S.<— 
CampUur.    An  arithmetician.  Du.  435. 

•  361.    See  the  note. 

CotTNTRBTAiixa.  M.  Fr.  A  tally  answolng  exactly  to 
another.  Hence  echo  Is  said  to  answer  at  tkt  countrg- 
tatlU.  9006. 

CoimR.  V.  Fr.  To  sit  oronobinf,  like  a  brooding  hen. 
R.  465. 

CoDRTBrr.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  999. 

CotTRT-MAN.  9366.    A  courtier.    Homvu  de  Cour.  Fr. 

CotnrH,  GovTBB,  pa,  t,  of  Connb.  Knew ;  was  abla  399. 
R.753. 

— •  part.  pa.    Known.  14.  8818. 

CowARons,  N.  Fr.  Want  of  courage.  Cawardit,  97S9. 
R.  9480.  As  to  the  etymology  of  the  a4if,  from  which 
this  word  has  been  formed,  I  think  the  opinion  of 
Twysden  and  Somner,  Gloss,  ad  X.  Script  v.  FridwiU, 
much  the  most  probable^  who  derive  it  from  the  Babb. 
Lat.  Culum  verier  if  to  turn  tail,  or  run  away.  See 
Du  Ganges  in  v.  Culvbrta,  and  Cm«vBBTAOiUM,  who 
r^eots  the  opinion  above  mentioned,  but  without  sug- 
gesting any  thing  so  plausible.  <hUverU  Rs  it  is  written 
In  the  oldest  and  best  French  MB8.  that  I  have  seen, 
might  easily  be  corrupted,  according  to  the  French  mode 
of  pronunciation,  into  Couari  and  dntard, 

I  have  somewhere  seen  the  French  language  serioosly 
dhaiiged  with  indelioacy  for  its  frequent  and  wanton  use 
of  the  word  eui  In  composition ;  nor  can  the  charge  be 
said  to  be  groundless.  Beside  the  numerous  instances 
which  will  occur  to  every  body,  I  suspect  that  this  montn 
syllable  makes  part  of  a  common  and  solemn  term  in  our 
Law,  imported  originally  from  Franoeb  Culpriei  seeme  to 
me  to  have  been  a  vulgar  name  for  a  prieoner  f  a  person 
taken  by  ikat  pari  which  is  most  exposed  in  running 
away.  Hollnshed  has  expressed  the  same  Idea  more 
delicately.  Vol.  ilL  p.  849.  TkeprentisU  were  CAVowrmn 
TBB  BACKB  and  had  to  prieoH,  And  so  it  is  expressed 
in  «  AHcient  Seoitieh  Poems,"  p.  189.  ver.  15. 

Tel  deid  [death]  aal  tax  him  bb  thb  bak. 
OOTB,  V.  Fr.    To  quiet,  to  sooth.  T.  IL  801. 
Craftbsmaw,  n.  Sax.    AmanofskilL  1889L 
Gbakb,  v.  Fa.    To  crack.  3608. 

Crakbl,  v.  Bbix.   To  qnavBT  hoanely  in  singing. 

9794.  aN.  119L 


CaAMmH,  V.  Fa.   To  oontiaet  vlolsotly,  as  the 
does.    An.l70> 

ChUTCHiiro,  n.  Sax.    Seratohing.  9836b 

Crasbo,  part.  pa.  Fb.    Eeraei.    Brokso.  164u9L 

Crbabcb,  n.  Fr.    Faith  ;  belisl  5335. 

.  V.  Fr.    To  borrow  monej.  13219^  33,  96. 

Crbatb,  part.  pa.  Lat.    Crested.  P.  150^  ooL  9,  L  6S. 

CasircLBD,  part  pa.  Crinded ;  dreularly  formed.  L.  W. 
9010L  Perhaps  from  the  Island.  Krynge^  CireimOt  fpre. 

CRBru.,  n.  Sax.    A  cripples  T.  Iv.  1458. 

Obbvassb,  n.  Fb.    a  chink,  or  crevice.    F.  IIL  908. 

Cm ANOB.  part.  pr.  of  Crib,  9.  Fa.    Crying  R.  SlSfr 

Cam.    F.  iiL  296.  as  Crispb. 

Crzsippos,  pr,  n.  6850.  I  find  the  title  of  a  work  in  Mont, 
lauoon,  BibU  p.  513.  to  whi<di  Chanoer  may  possibly 
alludes  Chrpeippt,  dtedpuU  ButkifmiU  In  Jaammem  mee- 
m<um.— and  again  p.  1314.  Chrpeippi  Preebjfieri  lamdmtte 
&  JoannU  BaptieUe.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  Panrg yrlet 
on  the  Baptist  might  be  led  by  his  rage  sgainat  Herodiss 
to  say  some  harsh  things  of  women  In  generaL 

Crispb,  ad(J.  Lat.    Curled.  5886. 

Crocb,  n.  Sax.    A  cross.  6066.    • 

Cnois,  n.  Fb.    A  cross.  12885. 

Cbombs,  n.  pt  Sax.    Crumbs.  15528. 

Cbommxd,  part.  pa.  Sax.    BtuiTod,  crammed.  F.  IiL  18381 

Cronx,  iuSax.  An  old  woman.  4859.  Kranle ;  0»w  e«l«la. 
Kilian. 

Cbopb,  Cbophw,  part  pa.  of  Cbbpb,  9.  Sax.  Crept  4M7. 
11918. 

Croppbs,  n.  pL  Sax.  The  extremities  of  the  shoots  of 
vegetablesi  7,  Now  in  the  crop.  1534.  Now  at  the  top. 
Croppe  and  role.  T.  IL  348.  Root  and  hratuk  /  tho  whole 
of  a  thing. 

Cbossblbt,  n.  Fb.    A  crucible.  16S85L 

Crouchb,  v.  Sax.    To  sign  with  the  orosa  9S8I. 

Cbdddb,  V.  Sax.    To  shove  together.  4716. 

Croukb,  n.  Sax.    An  earthen  pitcher.  4156. 

Cboun,  n.  Fb.  signifies  Head.  40991  4087* 

Cboupb,  n.  Fb.    The  ridge  of  the  back.  7141. 

Cbowbs  pbbt.  T.  IL  40t  The  wrinklss  whUA  spwad  tram 
the  onter  comers  of  the  ^es.  Spenser  ilieislbss  tklr 
Boark  of  old  age  in  the  same  mannsr,  BcL  19. 


And  hpmine  ele  the  erow  hieeiam  doik  wrigkt. 

Cbownxd,  part  pa.  Wearing  a  erown.  Cnmned  Burlkc 
10840.    Sovereign  malice. 

Cboix,  04^  Sax.    Curled.  81.  3314 

CixniRBrrB,  n.  Lat.  A  gourd;  a  Tessel»  shaped  Uka  • 
gourd,  used  in  distillation.  16269. 

CuLPONs,  n.  pL  Fb.    Shreds.  681.    Logs.  9M9i 

Cttlvbr,  n.  Sax.    A  dovei  L.  W.  2307* 

CuppB,  n.  Fb.  A  cup.  Witkouten  ouppe  ke  drank  aO  ki» 
penance.  11954.  He  took  Isrge  draughts  of  grfaf :  ko 
made  no  use  ot  •  cup,  but  drank  out  of  the  pot 

Coration,  n.  Fb.    Cure ;  healing.  T.  1 798.  Bo.  t  pr.  8. 

Curb,  n.  Fa.  Cara  Idonocnre.  h.  W.  159.1  take  no  care. 

CoarBW-Tiiai,  3645.  according  to  the  Conqueror's  edleC,  m 
said  to  have  been  8  h.  P.  M.  Walslngham,  speaking  of 
an  event  on  the  9d  of  September,  1311.  BMotlons  9  h.  as 
the  kara  ipnitegiL  It  probably  varied  witk  the 
of  the  year. 

CoRioos,  a<V>  Fb.    CsrefuL  18156L  R.  667t. 

CviiTRis,  a4j,  Fb.    Courteous.  90.  6869. 

CusTOUsB,  ad(f.  Fa.    Accustomed.  R.  49a8L 

Cottb,  Cot.  837.  847.  19797-  ••«•    8se  the  a.  on 


D. 

DarpB,  n.  Sax.    A  fool.  4906.    Tfto«  daiett,  naprs,  fnatf 

eke,  duU  are  tkp  wiUee.  P.  P.  6.  b. 
Daoob,  n.    A  slip,  or  shred.  R.  7919. 
Daoobd,  part  pa.   Cut  into  slips.  P.  155,  ooL  9. 44 
Daooino,  n.  slitting ;  cutting  into  slips.  P.  156,  ooL  9,  SI 
Daoon,  n.    A  slip,  or  piece.  7S3& 
Damascbnb,  pr.  «•   The  country  about  Damaseoa  14MX 
pr.it.  435i    Joannes  If  cnM  Dsmi 


Arabian  Physician,  in  the  viiith  and  ixth 
Fabria  BibL  Or.  t  xiit  p.  996. 
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DAxa,  fi.  Fp.  Lat.  I>omtH4h  Mlatraas,  Lady.  7387*  74fil. 
—Mother.  3900. 

DAMPini,  V.  Fb.    To  oondemn.  5530.  5652. 

Dan,  n.  Fr.  Lat.  Jfominut.  Lord ;  was  a  title  oommonly 
given  tn  MonkSi  18973-  13635,  6.  See  the  n.  on  ver. 
9684.  It  is  alao  preilzed  bj  Chancer  to  the  names  of 
other  pemons  of  all  eorta.  Dan  Ar cite*  9893.  Dan  Bur- 
nett. 15318.    Dan  Caton,  14977- 

Damgb,  n.  Fa.  The  olde  danee.  478>  1S0I3.  The  old  ftme^ 
See  R.  430a  T.  Ui.  eg&  The  French  have  the  same 
phraee*    EUe  Sfait  osteM  de  la  vieille  danee*  Cotgrave. 

Danobk,  n.  Fa.  A  dangerous  situation.  Jn  danger.  665. 
8oe  the  note ;  and  R.  14701 — Coyness ;  sparingnesa.  R« 
1147.  T.  iL  384.     With  danger.  6103L    Sparingly. 

Dangbbous,  adj,    DiflBcult ;  sparing.  519l  5733. 

Dantb,  pr.  n.  6708L  14771.  L.  W.  360.  F.  L  450.  See  the  n. 
on  ver.  6710l  and  Gloas.  in  ▼.  Lavbivdbr. 

DAiTLa-GaAT.  13813.  The  colour  which  is  called  in  Fib 
Pommele.    See  ver.  618. 

Darb,  v.  Sax.    To  stare.  13033. 

Daubs,  pr.  n.  of  a  euppoted  Historian  of  the  Trojan  war. 
F.  UI.  379.  Du.  107a 

DABBBiirB,  V.  Fa.  Detrener.  Lat.  Derationare,  To  oon- 
test  1611.  1633. 

Dabt,  fi.  Sax.  A  spear,  or  Javelin.  Tike  <farf  U  tette  up 
JifT  virginitee.  B6B7'  There  is  an  allusion  to  the  same 
onstom  in  Lydg.  Trag,  28. 

And  oft  it  happeneth,  he,  that  hath  best  ron. 
Doth  not  the  tpere  like  his  desert  poisede. 

Dasbit,  pr,  i  pL  ot  Dabb,  v.  Sax.    Grow  dim-sighted. 

16980. 
Daunt,  v.  Fb.    To  conquer.  P.  152,  coL  1,  1. 10.  K.  4764. 

That  ne  with  love  map  daunted  be*    Orig.  4444.  Qui  par 

awKmrs  ne  toit  domptes. 
Dawb,  9,  Sax.    To  dawn.  1678.  9716. 
Dawbmmo,  n.  Sax.    Day-break.  1488ft  L.  W.  2183. 

DAWBBb  fi.  pL  for  Datxb.  114S2.  The  Saxon  ^  is  frequently 

expressed  by  is  as  well  as  by  jr. 
Datb,  n.  Sax.    Day ;  Time.  9012.    At  mg  dag,  16495.    At 

the  day  appointed  to  me.    To  graunt  him  dayee  4^  the 

remenant.  11879i    To  pennit  him  to  pay  the  remainder 

at  certain  days^  by  instalments. 
Dbavrat,  part  pa.  Lat.    Gilded.  B.  E.  598. 
Dbbatx,  v.  Fa.    To  fight    13797* 
Dbboivaibb,  a4f.  Fa.     Courteous.   M.  118,  ooL  2,  L  37. 

Gentle.  Bo.  i.  m.  5. 
Dnoopxo,  part  pa.  Fa.    Cat  down.  IL  843. 
Dbcoratb,  pr,  n.    Deooratus.  Bo.  iii.  pr.  4. 
DsoB,  V.  Sax.    To  grow  dead.  F.  11. 44 
— —  part,  pa.    Dead.  7090. 

Dbulby,  adj.  Sax.    Devoted  to  death.  11358.  Bow  t.  pr.  6. 
Dxnurr,  n.  Fa.    Fleasnre.  9179. 
DxrAiT,  DarAiTBu,  part.  pa.  Pn.    Wasted.  T.  T.  618. 
Dbfamb,  n.  Fb.    Infamy.  14467. 
'——  V.  FB.    To  make  infamouB.  3149. 
Dbtaotb,  n.  Fa.    Want  Bo.  ilL  pr.  S.    DBFAmnB,  pL 

Defects.  7392. 
DarsirnB, «.  Fb.    To  forbid.  7416.  16998L— To  ransom.  R. 

7O88. 
DBFBitCB,  n.  Fb.    Prohlb{tlo&.  T.  liL  13ft 
DBnmsBB,  V.  Fa.    To  define;  to  make  •  definition  of. 

Bo.  T.  pr.  1. 
DaoBBB.  n.  FB.  A  alalr,  or  set  of  steps.  R.  46.-<Rank  in 

llfe^  900L 
Dsmsir,  pa.t.pl.Ol  Dbtb,  v.  Sax.    Died.  7483L 
Dkihb  for  Dsrsir,  Itsf.  m.  of  Dbyb,  v.  Sax.    To  dia  L.  W. 

117ft 
Dbimoob,  a4f.  Fb.    DlsdaiDfaL  a93ft 
DBOfTBB,  n.  Fb.    Yalne ;  a  thing  of  Taloe.   Hath  dHntee, 

4550.    Values  highly.    Told  no  dHntee  </.  ff79a    Set  no 

value  npon.    It  wat  deinUe,  89eft    It  was  a  valuaUe 

thing.    Bee  also  T.  ii.  164. 
DBiirrao«»,a4^    Choice;  valuable.  814L 
i>BiB,  n.  Fa.    Bee  the  n.  on  ver.  37ft 
Da,  n.  Bax.  A  part  JTsmt  a  deL  am,  Notablt.  Bverg 

/U.  aaS9.    Every  part 
Daiia,  SI  lUx.   To  divide.  78SL 


Dbubbbb,  v.  Fr.    To  lellberate.  H.  118,  eoL  9;  L  Ift  £ 

Iv.  1691 
Dblicacib,  n.  Fa.    Pleasure.  14.'07* 
Drucks,  n.  pi.  Pn.    Delights.  15471* 
Dbub,  adj.  Fa.    DeM.    Thin ;  slender.  Bo.  L  pr.  I. 
Dblit,  n.  Fr.    Delight.  7457. 
DBX.rrABUB,  adj.  Fa.    Delectable^  7938.  8075. 
Dblivbr.  oitj.  Fr.    Nimble.  84.    Cot\f.  Am.  177*  bb 
Druybrly,  adv.    Quickly.  Ifi42ft 
DxLiYKBNBsa,  n.  Fr.    Agility.  M.  110,  ooL  1,  L  6& 
Dblyr,  v.  Sax.    To  dig.  538. 
Dbluyy,  n.  Lat.    Deluge.  Bo.  ii.  pr.  6. 
Dbmaiitx,  v.  Fr.    To  mansge.  F.  il  451. 
■  ■    ■  ■       fi.  Fr.    Management  14583. 
Dxmx,  r.  Sax.    To  Judge.  l.'UKi. 
Dbmonuk,  n.  Fb.    One  possest  by  a  deviL  782ft 
Dknt,  n.  Sax.    A  stroke.  F.  iL  26.    See  Dint. 
Drkwbbb,  fi.  Doubt  8k.    This  interpretation  suits  well 

enough  with  the  only  passage  in  which  I  have  found 

this  word.    T.  L.  L  383.  b.  but  I  should  be  glad  to  see 

some  other  instance  of  the  use  of  it 
De  par  dieuxjeo  aeeenle.  445ft    In  God*s  name  I  agreok 
Dbpart,  v.  Fr.    To  part ;  to  distribute.  779ft 
DxPBiirr,  part  pa.  Fa.    Painted.  12884. 
Dbquacb,  v.  To  shake  down,  q?  T.  L.  ii.  387.  b. 
Dbrb,  v.  Sax.    To  hurt  1894.  10554.  14U07. 

aiUf.  Sax.    Dear.  2455. 

Dbrbuno,  n.  Sax.    Darling.  3791. 

Dbrbwortb,  a(Hf.  Sax.    Prectoua ;  valued  at  a  htgh  ratab 

Ba  IL  pr.  1. 
DxRNB.  euij.  Sax.    Secret  3200.  3297. 
Dbbrb,  eomp.  of  Drrb.    Dearer.  14fift  T.  L  174 
DBS,  F.  iii.  270.    As  Dbib. 
Dxbcbnsorib,  n.  Fr.    A  vessel  used  in  Chemistry  for  the 

extraction  of  oils  per  deeceneumi.  16960. 
Dbscriyrn.  inf.  tn.  Fr.    To  describe.  10364. 
Drbirous,  adj.  Fr.    Eager.  10337* 
Dbsolat,  part  pa.  Lat.    Abandoned ;  distressed.  6886. 
DssprnE,  n.  Fr.    Malicious  anger.  94ft 
DBSPrrooB,  a4f.    Angry  to  excess.  634ft 
DBBPrrousLY,  a<f«.    Angrily.  8411. 
DB8P011.B.  V.  Fr.    To  undress.  8250. 
Dbbtrbinb,  v.  Fr.    To  ycx  ;  to  constrain.  1818.  17IIO. 
Drstkbr,  n.  Fr.    A  war-horse^    Lat.  Dextrariue.  13841. 
Dbstbib,  DBSfznuiB, «.  Fr.    To  destroy.  133ft  17110.— C  D. 

1605.  DeeeHed  should  be  Deetried. 
DBTBRMrNAT,  part.  pa.  Lat.    Fixed ;  detennlaed.  7041. 
Dbttblbs*  aii^f.   Free  from  debt  584. 
Dbyb,  a^f.  Sax.    Deafl  15754. 
DBYTNnro,  n.  Fb.    Divination.  268ft 
Dbvibb,  n,  Fb.    Direction.  81ft  R.  1974. 
V.  Fr.    To  direct ;  to  order.  141&  1427.— To  relate^ 

748ft  799ft— ^tjM><n<<l««<M.  9689.    A  point  dePiei.  Vn. 

With  the  greatest  exaotnesB. 
Dbyoir,  n.  Fr.   Duty.  200ft   WeU  tkei  etcde  and  did  tker 

ncTRRB.  P.  L.  331. 
Day,  II.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  1480ft 
Dbyb,  v.  Sax.    To  die.  6987.  721ft 
Dbtbh,  n.  Sax.    A  Dyer.  364. 
DiAPRBiv  part.  pa.  Fa.   DiYersifled  with  flonrlaheik  Aca 

916ft  R.  934. 
DiCHB,ikSA&  TodlgstOBunoaiidwithaditefa.L.W.70ft 
DiDB  for  DiBOB.  6547. 

pa.  t  of  Do.  V.  Sax.  3491.  Dmair,  pa.  I.  pi.  707ft  19901 

Dtb,  v.  Sax.    To  tinge.  R.  170ft 

DiBTB,  n.  Fb.    Daily  food.  437. 

DiPYAUB,  n.  Fr.  Bad  reputation.  841ft  860ft  See  DarAifB 

DiOBMTABLB,  o^f  Lat.    Basy  to  be  digested.  43ft 

DiOBSTTYBs,  n.  pL  Fr.    Things  to  help  digestion.  14967* 

Dionr,  9.  Sax.    To  dispose.  14447.— To  dress.  634ft  17261. 

Soever.  1093ft 
DiONB,  a4f.  Fb.  Worthy.  9918. 519ft— Proud;  disdainful.  51ft 
DiKB,  V.  Sax.    To  dig ;  to  make  ditches.  53ft 
DOATATioN,  n.  Fb.    Bnlafgement  465ft 
DwT,  n.  Sax.    as  Dbnt.    Thonder^inL  5858  T.  T.  1604 

A  stroke  of  thunder. 
DiOBniRmxa.  pr.n.  of  a  Greek  writer  on  Piantsb  whotr 

work  is  extant  43ft 
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DmAuiAr,  n.  Fr.    Diiorder.  P.  168,  coL  1, 1. 6S. 
DrsAVAUNCA,  r.  Fiu    To  drive  back.  T.  ii.  511. 
DuiAVBNTURK,  fi.  Fr.  Misfortuno.  T.  !▼.  297* 
DiBBLANK,  V.  Fr.    To  clear  from  blame.  T.  IL  ]7> 
DnoojcrrruRS,  n.  Fr.    Defeat.  lOICk 
DiacoMroRT,  n.  Fr.    Diapleasura  11208. 
DisooMroHTEH,  V.  Fr.    To  discourage.  2706. 
DraoovBRTB,  ady,  Fr.    At  dUeoverte.  P.  168,  coL  2,  L  fii. 

Uncovered.    A  desawvert 
Disosiirous,  ad^f.  Fr.    Disdainful.  R.  7412. 
DfssNCRXSS,  n.  Fr.    Diminution.  B.  K.  203. 

V.  neuL  Fr.    To  decrease.  Bo.  t.  pr.  t»* 

DnriouRB,  n.  Fr.    Deformity.  6542. 

DiaiiSRrrsD,  parU  pa.  Fr.    Disinherited ;  stripped  of  pos- 

BMBions.  2888.  L.  W.  I06a 
DiBRKvcLR,  part  pa.  Fr.    With  hair  hanging  loose.  68S. 

DttcheveU, 
DisjOfNT,  n.  Fr.    A  diffloolt  situation.  2964. 13341. 
Dmobxisant,  parL  pa.  Fr.    Disobedient.  ▲.  F.  429. 
DisoRDBiMBD,  parL  pa.  Fr.  Disorderly.  P.  165,  coL  8.  L  & 
DisoRoiwATB,  adj,  Lat.    Disorderly.  P.  168.  ooL  1,  L  14. 
Disoroivauncb,  n.  Fr.    Irregularity.  F.  i.  27. 
DisPARAOB,  n.  Fr.    A  disparagement.  8784L 
DisPBNCB,  n.  Fr.    Ezpenoe.  443.  6845. 
DuPBRANCB,  n*  Fr.    Despair.  T.  ii.  530l 
DrsPiTouB,  adj.   Angry  to  excess.  518.   See  Dasprrooa. 
DiSPLBaANCB,  n.  Fr.    Displeasure.  R.  3436. 
DispoNB,  V.  Lat.    To  dispose.    Bo.  It.  pr.  & 
DzBFORT,  n.  Fr.    Deport    Sport;  direraion.  777* 
—  V.    To  divert.    T.  ili.  11391 
Disprbisino,  part  pa.  Fr.  Undervaluing.  M.  1 16,  ool.  1,  L  34. 
DisPimaoN,  n.  Fr.    Dispute.  934a  11202.    Tk€  dergie  qf 

the  south  made  a  oispuTBsonN.  P.  L.  300l 
Di8RULU.y,  adv.  Irregularly.  R.  4900. 
Di>anf  ULB,  V.  Fb.    To  dissemble.  17296. 
DxaazMuuKos,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Dissemblinga.  I0596L 
DisaoNBD,  part  pa.  Fr.    Dissonant.  R.  4248. 
DisTAiNB,  V.  Fr.    To  discolour ;  to  take  away  the  oolonr. 

T.  ii.  840.  L.  W.  274. 
DfSTtNcr,  V.  Lat.    To  distinguish.    R.  6199. 
DiSTiNOUBU,  part  pa.  Fb.    Distinguished.  Bo^  iL  pr.  5. 
DiSTOtTRBLBD,  pa.  t.  Fr.    Disturbed.  R.  1713. 
DiBTRBYNB,  n.  Fb.    To  constrain.  P.  148,  ool.  8,  L  21  See 

Dbstrbikb. 
DisTRouBLB,  V.  Fb.  To  disturb.  P.  148,  col.  1, 1. 88.  Do.  584. 
DisrcRiTB,  V.  Fr.    To  turn  aside.    T.  iiL  719. 
Ditb,  v.  Fb.    To  dictate ;  to  write.    R.  6786. 
Drras,  fi.  pL  Fa.    Sayings,  ditties.  F.  ii.  114. 
Drrvs,  pr.  n.    Dictys  Cretensis.  F.  iiL  379. 
DivBRBB,  adj.  Fr.    DilTerent.  4631. 

,  V.  To  diversify.    T.  ilL  1758. 

DnniVB.  n.  for  Divinitp.    R.  6488. 

DrviNiSTRB,  fi.  Fb.    A  divine.  8813. 

Do,  V.  Sax.    See  the  Bissay,  &c.  n.  37« 

•—  for  Don,  part  pa,  M.  180,  col.  1,  L  34. 

DoANO,  part  pr.  Doing.  R.  2708. 

DooxBXL,  a<^.  derived,  I  suppose,  from  I>Offt  to  tbAt  Rime- 

dogtrel  in  ver.  138&&  may  be  understood  to  mean  what 

in  French  might  be  called  Rime  de  chlen.   See  Cotgrave, 

in  V.  CaiBN.    **  Choee  de  eibi«ii  /  A  paultrie  thing ;  a 

trifle ;  trash,  trumperiop" 
Do<i08  poB  TBB  BowB.  6851,  9688.  A  dcg  used  in  shooting. 
DoKB,  n.  Sax.    A  duck.  357& 
DoLB,  n.  Sax.  asDxL.  R.  2364. 

,  fi.  Pb.    Grief,  mourning.    R.  89581 
DoLVXN,  part  pa.  of  Dklvb,  v.  Sax.  Buried.  4070> 
DuMBB,  adj.  Sax.    Dumb.  776. 
Domb,  n.  Sax.    Judgement,  opinion.  10989. 
DoMBBMAN,  n.  Sax.    A  Judge.  14408. 
DoNBT,  n.  A  grammar ;  the  elements  of  any  art ;  from 

^llus  Donatns,  a  Roman  Grammarian,  whose  introduo- 

tion  to  the  Latin  language  {inter  Oramm.  Vet  Puteeh.  p. 

1735.)  was  commonly  read  in  schools.    T.  L.  iL  fol.  338. 

Then  drave  I  ms  amoHff  drapers,  mp  donbt  to  lerne. 

P.  P.  S3L  b. 
DoNMOW,  pr.  n.  5799L    See  the  note ;  and  P.  P.  44.  b. 
UuMwa.  IX>N.  a/^.  Sax.    Of  a  brown  or  dun  colour.   T.  11. 

1NI8.  A  F.  334. 


Dormant,  part  pr.  Fb.  Fixed ;  ready.  365.  Lee  9ai»oitm% 

qui  Id  dormoient  d  Vanere.    Frolssart,  v.  lit.  o»  58. 
Dortour,  n.  Fr.    A   donnitoty,  or  common   sleepiaf* 

room.  7437. 
DoHBiN,  n.  Fr.    A  doceo.  580l 
DossxR,  fi.  Fb.    a  basket  to  be  carried  on  the  back.  V 

iiL  850. 
DoTB.  V.  Sax.    To  be  foolish,  through  age  or  other»a6i 

9315.  16451. 
Doth,  imp.  m.  2  per.  pit  of  Do.  6631.  Do  ye^ 
Doucxo.  F.  iii.  131.  may  perhaps bea  corruptloDof  Ikmcefa* 

which  is  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument,  in  a  poaia 

of  Lydgate'a  MS.  Bodt  Fairt  16L 

"  There  were  trumpee  and  Irumpetett 
*f  Lowde  tiuMjfi  and  doucbtbs.** 

DoiTOiiTBBir,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Daughters.  41835w 

DouTANCB.n.  Fb.    Doubt  T.  iv.  963: 

DoDTB,  V.  Fb.    To  fear.  R.  1089. 

DouTBixBa,  DoDTBLXS,  odv.    Wlthout  doubt.  8089   4GU 

D0DTOC8,  ad^}.    Doubtful.  T.  iv.  992. 

D*outre  mere.  Fa.    From  beyond  sea.  Dn.  85& 

DowAiBB,  fi.  Fr.    Dower.  8724. 

Draddx,  DBAn,  pa.  tl^  part  of  Drbdb,  e.  Sax.     Feait 

15483.  7945. 
Dbaf,  n.  Sax.    Things  thrown  away,  aa  unfit  for  w>«»*- 

food.  17346. 
Draf-aak.  4204.    A  sack  f^ll  of  draffe. 
Drapty,  adj.  Sax.    Of  no  more  value  than  draffk  13P 
DRAOoaa,  n.  pt  Fr.    Drugs.  42& 
Drbdb,  n.  Sax.    Fear;  Doubt.     Wiihouten  drede.    4 

Without  doubt.    Out  0/ drede.  531&    Out  of  doubt. 

V.  Sax.  To  fear.  8595.    Daxo.  pa.  1 80S6L  for  D  a» 

Dkmdvtvl,  a4j.    Timorous.  1481.  11681. 

Dbbdxlbs,  adv.    Without  doubt  T.  L  1036. 

Dbbint,  pa.  t  4  part  of  Drbnchb.   Drowned.  IICBOl  SM 

Dbxkchb,  v.  Sax.    To  drown.  3617. 

V.  neut  Sax.    To  be  drowned.  3581.  5343. 

Drbrinbssb,  n.  Sax.    Sorrow.  R.  4788. 

Drbby,  ad(j.  Sax.    SorrowfuL  T.  i.  13. 

Drbssb,  v.  Fr.    To  address;  apply.  8883. 

Drbtchb,  v.  act  Sax.    To  vex ;  to  trouble^  T.  f  L  1471 

Dbbtchxd,  part  pa.    Oppressed ;  troubled.  14889.       ^^ 

Am.y9. 
Dbbtchb,  v.  neut  Sax.    To  delay.  T.  iL  1964.  Iv.  I   16 

Cot\f.  Am.  178. 
Drxtchino,  n.   Dday.  T.  ili.  8A5. 
Drib,  v.  Sax.    To  suffer.  R.  4380.  7484.  T.  v.  864.  896. 
Dbipb,  v.  Sax.    To  drive.  R.  1874. 
Drinkblrs,  a4j.  Sax.    Without  drink.  T.  Ii.  718. 
Dbonkblbw,  a4j.  Sax.  Given  to  drink.  7685. 18489.  P.  P.4L 
Dbonkbn,  part  pa.  of  Drink,  v.  Sax.    Drunk.  7481. 
Dboooh,  pa.  t  at  Draw,  v.  Sax.    Drew.  T.  V.  1557-     .  W 

1457. 
Dbovy,  a4f.  Sax.   Dirty.  P«  165,  col.  1, 1. 63. 
Drubrib,  n.  Fr.    Courtship  ;  gallantry.  13883.  R.  944^ 

A  mistress.  R.  5064.    See  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Drooabi 
The  reader  may  perhaps  be  not  displeased  to  see  tbe  M 

lowing  description  of  a  Drut  or  Lover,  by  Gu    eas 

Aesmar  a  Proven;al  poet  MS.  Crofts.  foL  ocxvnb 

Ben  paoc  ama  dhtU,  qi  ncn  ei  gdos, 
Et  paoc  ama,  qi  non  est  alros, 
Et  paoc  ama,  qi  non  es  solettlB, 
Et  paoc  ama,  qi  non  fa  trades ; 
M^  vaut  d  amor  qi  ben  est  envdoa 
Un  debt  idorar  non  fsit  qatone  tis. 

Qant  eu  Ii  quler  meroe  en  genoiUoa, 
E  la  mi  eolpa  etmi  met  oefaauos, 
Et  1  aigoa  m  cur  avsl  per  mer  lo  vis, 
Et  ela  m  fai  un  regRrd  amoroa, 
Et  eu  U  bais  la  budia  els  ols  amdoa, 
Adone  mi  par  un  ioi  de  pararttt 

Dbuoob,  v.  Sax.    To  drag.  1418. 

Dubbbd,  part  pa.  Sax.  Created  a  knlglit  P.  ^  ooL  1. 
1.  84.  The  phraao  is  derived  from  the  ttrokt,  willi  s 
sword  or  otherwise,  which  was  always  a  princdpal  cere 
mony  at  tbe  creation  of  a  knight  At  IHMa  ,  Island 
signifies  to  strike.  This  «<rok«  in  French  waa  ailed  Lm 
eoHe.    Bee  VOrdene de  ChevaleriSt  par  Boeda  Tabarisb 
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Ter.  844.  leq.  published  by  M.  Barbacaiu  17BB*  and  Da 

Cange.  in  ▼.  Aiapa  Mxutaiu& 
DiTKTSB,  n.  Fr.    Duty ;  what  is  due  to  any  one.  6934.  0373, 
DuuB,  V.  act.  Sax.    To  make  dull.  18161. 

. p.  neut.  Sax.    To  grow  dull.  R.  479S. 

2>un  it  in  the  mire,  169S4.    Bee  Rap's  Proverbial  Bimilles, 

p.  919.   At  dull  as  Dun  in  the  mire,    I  suppose  Dun  was 

a  nickname  given  to  the  Ass,  from  his  colour,  as  well  as 

BumeU.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  15318. 
DuBB,  V.  Fb.    To  endure^  1362.  11148. 
DuBOBS,  n.  Fb.    Hardship ;  severity.  R.  3547* 
DviKBDp  pa.  t.  Sax.    Grew  dark,  or  dim.  S8U6. 
DfTTBB.  3062.  as  Ducna. 

DwALB,  n.  Sax.    A  sleeping-potion.  4159.  C  L.  996. 
DwioxiiroBt  n.  pi.  Sax.    Delayn  Bo.  L  m.  1.  Moras.  Orig. 
DnrTNBD,  part.  JMZ.  Sax.    Wasted.  R.360. 


B. 

Eabbs*  fNirLpa.    Ploughed.  F.  L  485.    See  Ebb. 
a4J,    Hebrew.  4909L 

r,  n.    An  eocledastical  person.  710. — ^The  book 
of  Eodesiastes^  or  Ecolesiasticua.  6S33. 

Ecux,  adj.  Sax.  JElosb  Bach  one,  every  one,  of  any  num- 
ber. 39i  662.  1134. 

V.  Sax.  To  add.  F.  ill.  975.— To  add  to  ;  to  encrease 

T.i.706. 

Emnm,  pr.  n.  (Edipus.  T.  iv.  300. 

BrpBcr,  n.  Fb.    Substance.  7033L  9272. 

Bpt,  adv.  Sax.    Again.  1671.  5218.  1U945. 

EvTBOirB,  ErrsoHn,  adv.  Sax.  Soon  after;  presently. 
3489.  532916390. 

EoAUTBB,  n.  Fb.    Equality.  P.  169,  col.  1,  L  5. 

EoBB,  EoBB.  adj.  Fa.    Sharp.  P.  148,  ool.  2,  L  00.  R.  217. 

Boob,  v.  Sax.    To  incite.  P.  169,  ooL  1.  L  68. 

EooxMXNT,  n.  Sax.    Incitement  5262. 

Eoonro,  n.  10U09.  as  EooKMBirr. 

EoBBMOiva.  n.  Fb.    Agrimony.  16268. 

Bibb  for  Aibb.  3473. 

BisBL,  n.  Sax.  Vinegar.  R.  217.  But  see  Br.  Ra  cxir. 
Vpn^ar  aptell  other  afcyar.— And  cxv.  Vynegar  other 
ajfseU. 

¥,LAX,  part  pa.  Lat.    Elated.  14173. 

Eu>B,  n.  Sax.    Old  age.  6797.  10054. 

■  «L  Sax.    To  make  old.  R.  391 ,  2.— r.  neuL   To  grow 

old.  R.395. 

EtBNQB,  otlj.  Strange.  6781.  See  the  note;  but  I  much 
distrust  the  etymology  there  proposed  from  Gloss.  Ur. 
In  ver.  13152,  it  seems  to  signify  Dull,  Chearless  /  as  in 
P.  P.  111.  b.  Hevp-ckered  I  pede,  and  auenob  in  herte. 
And  so  perhaps  it  should  be  understood  in  the  passages 
quoted  from  a  N.  115.  and  P.  P.  3  b.  and  46  b. 

ELBifOBirxMB,  n.  R.  7406.  In  the  Orig.  Soucpt  Care; 
trouble. 

Blpb,  ft.  Sax.    A  witch.  5174.^A  faery.  6455. 

"Ehr-iivrnKM^  n.    Queen  of  elves  or  faeries.  6442.  13720, 4. 

Eu,  pr.  n.  7472.  seems  to  be  put  for  Eua.  See  1  Kings,  o.  19. 

E1.1B,  pr.  n.  Eiyah.  76!Je.  The  Carmelites  pretend  that 
Elijah  was  the  founder  of  their  order. 

EUHBB,  pr.  tt.    Ellsha,  the  dLscIple  of  El^ah.  7698. 

Ellis,  adv.  Sax.  Elsa  377*  HAS.  Elks  what.  F.  ilL  65L 
Any  thing  else.    £/{en0A«r.  2115.  13520.    Elsewhera 

Elvish,  od/.  Sax.  Faery-like;  fantastlok.  162191  16310.^ 
In  ver.  13633,  it  soems  to  signifle  shp,  reserved. 

Embblibb,  v.  Fr.    To  beautiflc.  L.  W.  1735w 

Ehbolob.  v.  Fr.    To  make  bold.  C.  L.  1147. 

EMBOViBBMBNT,  fi.  Fb,    Ambush.  M.  112,  coL  2. 1. 65. 

Embrovuxo,  port  pa.  Fb.    Embroidered.  89.  L.  W.  119. 

Emk,  a.  Sax.    Uncle.  T.  ii.  162. 

EairoRTB,  prep.  Sax.  Even  with.  Emtortu  mp  miphU 
2237.  Even  with  my  might ;  with  all  my  powc^.  Em- 
VOBTH  mjr  wit.  T.  ii.  243.  To  the  utmost  of  my  under- 
standing. It  Isa  oorruptioD  of  epenpopS,  which  occun 
at  length  in  P.  P.  6a  b.  BVXNiroBTU  wth  thpse{fe,  and 
108L  b.  He  did  equitie/or  allj  bvbni<-orth  his  power. 
.,  V.  Fb.  To  impair ;  hurt  10072. 
i,fi.FB.    Empress.  6828.  11300. 


Emplabtrb,  V.  Fr.    To  plaister  over.  1017L 

Empux,  v.    To  infold ;  to  involve.  Bo.  v.  m.  1.    ImfUtal 
Orig. 

EuFotsovxB,  n.  Fr.    A  poisoner.  12828. 

Emprbssb,  v.  neuL  Fb.    To  crowd.  9452.  16539. 

Emprisb,  n.  Fr.    Undertaking.  2542. 

Emptb,  v.  Sax.    To  empty.  ]6209l 

Enbattbllsd,  part.  pa.  Fb.  Indented,  like  a  battlemea£» 
14866. 

EwBiBiiro,  part.  in*.  Lat.    Imbibing.  16282. 

Enboskd,  parU  pa,  Fr.  Embosqu^.  Sheltered  in  a  wood. 
Du.353. 

Enbossbo,  part.  pa.  Fr.    Embossi.    Raised.  L.  W.  1198. 

Enbracb,  v.  Fb.    To  take  hold  of.  8288. 

EifBRAi«DB,  V.  Fb.    To  embroider.  L.  W.  234a 

Encrksb,  n.  Fr.    Incense.  2279i 

-^— ^—  V.  Fr.   To  bum  incenso.  16863.   To  bum  Incense 
to.  15880. 

ENCRAuriNO,  n.  Fb.    Heat.  P.  168,  col.  1,  L  I7. 

EircHBBOif,  n.  Fr.  Cause ;  occasion.  10770.  M.  116,  coL  2.  L  48. 

ENCORpoBiiro,  part,  pr,  Fb.    Incorporating.  16283. 

Endklono,  prep.  Sax.  Along.  268a  113U4.~ac{v.  Length- 
ways. 1993. 

Endbttbo,  part.  pa.  Fb.    Indebted.  1^02. 

Enditb,  V,  Fb.    To  dictate ;  relate.  2743. 

ENooun,  V.  Fr.    To  doubt ;  to  fear.  R.  1664. 

Ekobib,  v.  Sax.    To  suffer.  C.  L.  727.  941. 

Enbb,  pr.  n.    iBneas.  4484. 

EMBiD0s.pr.11.    Virgirs  .£nelB.  15365. 

ENPAimrBO,  part  pa.  Fa.    Hungry.  L.  W.  2418. 

Enfrgtb,  r.  Fr.    To  infect  16441. 

part,  pa.    Infected.  C.  L.  217. 

Enforcb,  v.  Fr.    To  strengthen.  5022. 

Enporcxu,  part  pa.  Constrained  by  force.  P.  1 69, 00I .  2,  L IR 

Enportunb,  v.  Fb.  To  endow  with  a  certain  fortune 
aM.  lOa 

Emobndrurr,  n.  Fb.    Generation.  5716.  57ia 

Eboivbd,  part  pa.  Fr.    Racked ;  torturod.  15066. 

ENOLumro.  162S4.  Rather  Enlutino.  Stopping  with  clay. 

ENORXoax,  t».  Fb.    To  aggravate.  P.  169,  col.  2, 1.  32. 

Emorbvr.  v.  Fb.    To  hurt.  R.  3444. 

Enhaunbb,  0.  Fr.    To  raise.  1436. 

Enraunsbd,  part  pa.    Raised.  9248. 

Enbokt,  v.  Fr.    To  exhort.  2853. 

Emlacxo.  part  pa.  Fb.    EnUngled.  Ba  v.  pr.  1. 

Eklanoourbd,  part  pa.  Fr.  Faded  with  languor.  R.  7309. 

Enlevsn,  num.  Sax.    Eleven.  17317. 

Enluminb,  v.  Fb.    To  Illuminate.  7909. 

Enoint,  part  pa.  Fr.    Anointed.  2^63. 

Enskuu),  part  pa.  Fr.    Sealed  up ;  kept  secret.  T.  v.  151. 

Enspirb,  v.  Fb.    To  inspire.  6. 

Ensurb,  v.  Fr.    To  assure.  12077.  12971. 

Entatlb,  n.  Fb.    Shape.  R.  162.  3711. 

Entailbd,  part.  pa.  Fb.    Carved.  R.  14a 

Entalbntx,  v.  Fb.    To  excite.  Bo.  v.  pr.  5. 

EifTBNO,  V.  Fb.    To  attend.  5857.  IIOUI. 

Entbitobubnt,  n.  Fb.    Understanding.    T.  iv.  1690. 

Entbntx,  n.  Fr.    Intention.  1489. 

ENTB.Nnp,  atU.FB.    Attentive.  9165. 

Ebtbbcuamobdbn,  pa.  t.  pi.  Fb.    Exchanged.  T.  iiL  1374 

Bntbraixdlxd,  part.  JMI.FB.    Interaiixed.  R,  906. 

Emtbrmbtb,  v.  Fr.    To  interpose.  6416.  R.  2966. 

Entbrpart,  v.  Fr.    To  shara  T.  L  593. 

Entbtchbd,  part  pa.  Fb.  Entachi.  It  is  applied  indiffer- 
ently to  things  and  persuns  marked,  or  endowed,  with 
good  or  bad  qualities.  Entetehed  and  d^ouled  with  pvet 
Bo.  iv.  pr.  a  Stained  and  defiled  with  evil.— 2'Ac  «xr#t 
entetehed,  T.  v.  832.    Endowed  with  the  best  qualitiefi. 

Entrrb,  n.  Fr.    Entry.  1985. 

EfrTRKicBBS,  n.  pi.  Fr.  «•  Choice  dishes  served  in  between 
the  courses  at  a  feast.  Cotff.'^    R.  6831. 

Entriks,  v.  Fr.    To  deceive.  R.  1642. 

To  intangle.  A.  F.  403. 

Entunbd,  part  pa.  Fr.    Tuned.  123. 

Entvnxb,  n.  p^  Fb.    Songs ;  tunes.  Du.  309. 

Ekvbnimb,  v.  Fr.    To  poison.  6<>56. 

Ebvxnimino,  n.    Poisoning.  0934. 

Envib,  v.  Fb.    To  vie ;  to  contend.  5724.  Dv.  406L 

B  B 
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BuTiitoir,  adv^  Fn.    About.  C.  L.  1U31.  Cvi\f*  Am.  laSk  b. 

V.  Fr.    To  Burround.  R.  7U67* 

EwvoLUPSD.  part.  pa.  Fr.    Wrapt  up.  19878. 

EifryNKD.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  344. 

EpistolU,  Lat.    Epistles.  447A. 

EqaiPouiNcn,  n.  pi.  Fk.    Equivalents.  R.  7196. 

Er,  adv.  Sax.    Before.  3787.— Before  that.  4193.  26391 

Brands,  n.  Sax.    A  message ;  an  errand.  Du.  134. 

Ers,  v.  Fr.    To  plough.  888. 

Brbos  for  Eros,  pr.  n.  Or.    Love.  1376L 

Brkx,  adj.  Sax.    Weary ;  sick.  R.  4867. 

Brlv,  adv.  Sax.    Early.  811.  2491. 

Brmb,  v.  Sax.    To  grieve.  12246. 

Ermbitol.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  12236. 

Ermin ,  c^.    Armenian.  14344. 

ERNnr,  ft.  Sax.    Zeal ;  studious  pursuit  of  any  thing. 

L.  W.  128S. 
ERNisrruL,  adj.    Serious.  9051.  T.  ii.  1727. 
Erratiks,  adj.  Fr.    Wandering ;  appliod  to  (he  Planeti. 

T.  T.  1811. 
Erraunt,  part,  pr.  Fr.    Strolling;  applied  to  a  fhi^. 

17173 
Ers,  ERSfl,  n.  Sax.    The  fundament  3739.  7279. 
Baar, adv.  niperi  of  Er.    First  778.    At  ertU    At  first; 
for  the  first  time.  8861.  15732.  13624.— It  is  sometimes 
redundant.    Lang  erst  or.  12596.    Long  before. 
Erthbubs,  a4f.  Sax.    Without  earth.  T.  Iv.  770. 
EacHAVNOx.  n.  Fa.    Exchange^  T.  iv.  146. 
EscHavB,  RscHua,  v.  Fr.    To  shun;    to  decline.  9686. 

C.N.  114. 
EacuLAPxuBi  jrr.  n.  431.    A  book  of  Medicine^  under  hft 
name^  is  mentioned  by  Fabric.  BibU  Or.  t.  L  p.  56.  n.  *. 
Bab,  h.  Fr.    Pleasure.  5709. 

V.    To  accommodate.  2196. 

EflBD,  part  pa.  2672.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  29. 
EsBMBirr,  n.    Relief.  4177-  4184. 

EaiB,  artj.    Gentle;  light.    Esie  tighe*.  T.  ill.  1389.  which 
passage  Lord  Surry  h:is  copied.  Songee,  &c.  p.  19.  **  And 
ecuf  righee,  such  as  folkes  draw  in  love.** 
BaiBR,  eomp.  d.    Lighter.    0/  esier  avail.  C.  L.  116.    Of 

lighter,  or  less  value. 
BaiLiCH,  adv.    Gently.  T.  L  317. 
EsPBROs,  pr.  n.    Hesperus ;  a  name  of  the  Planet  Tenns. 

B.  K.  613. 
EapiAiLUB,  n.FB.  Spying ;  private  watching.  6905.  M.  112, 

ool.  2. 1. 65. 
BspiaiTUBLL,  a<Hf.  Fr.    Spiritual ;  heavenly.  R.  650<  673. 
EsaonrB,  n.  Fa.    A  legal  excuse.  P.  149,  col.  9.  L  45. 
Eotat.  Estatb,  n.  Fr.    State ;  condition.  909.  524^-Ad- 

ministration  of  government.  TOOOu 
BvTATBucH,  adj.    Stately.  140. 

EsTRBS,  n.  pi  Fr.    The  inward  parts  d  a  building.  1973L 
4993.  R.  de  la  R.  13967.    Car  il  sftt  de  V  HotUl  lee  eetret. 
Etkrh B,  a(^.  Lat.    Everlasting.  ISUGL 
Btrb,  a4f.  Sax.    Ea^y.  R.  3055.  T.  v.  850l 
EvAifoiLBS,  n.  pi.  Fh.    Gospels.  5086. 
EvBif,  a4f'  Sax.    EquaL    An  even-crieten,  P.  Ififi^  ooL  1, 

L  30.  150,  ooL  9,  L  5?.    A  fellow-christlan. 
ErBHUKB,  adj.  Sax.    Equal.  Bo.  iv.  m.  6L 
■  adv.    Equally.  Bo.  iv.  pr.  9. 

BvBR,  a^  Sax.    Always.    Ever  in  on.  1773L  3878.    ContI- 
nually  in  the  same  manner.    Ever  lenger  the  more. 
10718. 11779.  Bee  P.  170.  coL  1,  L  30.  where  this  elUptkal 
phrase  is  expressed  at  length. 
EvBRtCH,  a4J.  Sax.    Every  one  <ifmanp.  373.  919^ 

Each  aftwo.  1188.  9096.  9101.  698& 

Bw,  n.  Sax.    Yew.  9995. 
BxALTAT,  part,  pa,  Lat.    Bxalted.  6886L 
BiLiUisnioN.  13g65b  Is  explained  by  the  context  to  slgnifle 
a  veree  nfeixfiet.    It  usually  signifies  the  Heroic  verse, 
but  here,  I  suppose,  must  be  understood  to  mean  the 
lambiCt  in  which  the  antient  Tragedies  were  **  communlp 
vereijled." 
ExBcuToua,  n.  Fa.    Executioner.  7599. 
ExBCDTRicB,  ft.  FiL    A  fcmalc  executioner.  T.  ilL  618. 
BxoRCisATioics,  n.  pL  Fa.     Exorcbms;    conjurations. 

F.  iiL  173. 
BxPANS  vBasa.  11587.    "  In  this  and  the  following  verses. 


the  Poet  deacribes  the  Alphonaine  Astrmomical  taMes 
by  the  several  parts  of  them,  wherein  some  technical 
terms  occur,  which  were  used  by  the  old  astztRMnnen^ 
and  continuod  by  the  compilers  of  those  tables.  Cottett 
years  are  certain  sums  of  years,  with  the  motions  of  th* 
heavenly  bodies  corresponding  to  them,  as  of  90, 40, 60, 
&0.  disposed  into  tables ;  and  Bxpane  years  are  tli« 
single  years,  with  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
answering  to  them,  beginning  at  1,  and  continued  on  to 
the  smallest  Collect  sum,  as  20,  dtc  A  Boot,  or  Radix, 
is  any  certain  time  taken  at  pleasure^  from  which,  as  an 
era,  the  celestial  motions  are  to  be  computed.  By  Pro- 
porcionel  eonvenientee  are  meant  the  Tables  of  Propor* 
tional  parts.**  Gloss.  Ur.  **  Argument  In  astrooomy  is 
an  arch  whereby  we  seek  another  unknown  aroh  propoi^ 
tional  to  the  first."    Chamhtrs. 

ExPBCTAVKT,  part.  pr.  Fa.    Waiting.  R.  4571. 

ExPLBTTX,  V.  Fa.    To  perform.  R.  6174. 

By,  n.  Sax.  An  egg.  14851.  16274.  B^  at  it  were  a  gxypes 
eye.    Cof^.  Am.  92. 

interj.  10165. 

Eykn,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Byes.  158.  SDL 

Eyrb  for  AiB.  F.  ii.  419. 

Bybibh,  adj.    Aerial,  bekMigliig  to  the  air.  F.  U.  494.  467. 

P. 

Fa  BUI,  n.  Fa.    Idle  discourse.  R.  1439.  69Q3b 
Faoondb,  a.  Fa.    Eloquence.  A.  F.  558. 

adj.    Eloquent  Du.  926.  A.F.  591. 

Faxrib,  n.  Fr.    The  nation  of  Faeries.  6441.    See  the  note 

—Enchantment;  the  work  of  Faeries.  9617.  10615.  Kimg 

qf  Faerie.  13101,  &    Qaens  qf  Faerie.  10190.    C^mtret  ^ 

Faerie.  13731. 
Faih,  adj.  Sax.    Glad.  13241.    Than  wu  I  at  fayss  «• 

foule  ofMye  morowe.  P.  P.  47.  b. 

. adv.    Gladly.  9949^ 

Faink,  v.  Fa.   To  feign ;  to  dissemble.  R.  30691  To  eieimk* 

attd  travail  he  not /ainelh.  R.  5685.    He  does  not /^^frm 

or  pretend,  onlp  to  labour ;  L  &  he  labours  seriously. 
Fairbmbdb,  n.  Sax.    Beauty.  R.  9484. 
Faitour,  fi.  Fa.   Alaxy,  idle  fellow.  P. P.  32.  K  33.  b.  Fai' 

tard,  Faiteor,  un  paiesseux,  piger.    Lacombe. 
Faloina,  n.  392.  3219.     **  A  kind  of  coarse  doth. 

He  derives  it  from  the  A.  S.  Fealb,  plica.  Hot 
that  may  be,  Helmoldus  (Chron.  Slav.  L 1,  &  1,) 
of  indumenta  laneat  probably  coane  enough,  qnai 
appellamvt  Falsonbs  ;  and  Fallin  in  Irish,  aco(«ding  to 
Lhuyd,  signifies  a  mantle.  Giraldus  Gambr.  (Topng. 
Hibem.  diet.  3,  c  la)  describes  the  Irish  as  clothed  in 
phalingit  laneit,  vice  paUiorum.  ^Faldvico  cxotb. 
AmjOiibalut.  Birrut."  Prompt.  Parv.  **  Row  cumi, 
as  Falotno  and  other  lykei  Endromit.  Ampktba^u." 
Ibid.    See  Du  Cange,  In  v.  AMpmaALoa. 

Fall  for  Fallbw,  part.  pa.  P.  149,  coL  1,  L  4^ 

Falsbit,  v.  Fa.    To  falsifle.  3175^— To  deodva  R.  HIS. 

Falwb,  a4f.  Sax.    Yellow.  1386. 

Falwbs,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Harrowed  landa  6838: 

Famulab,  adJ'  Lat.    Domestick.  86S& 

Fan.  n.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  16991.  

Fandb,  pa,  t.  of  Fikdb,  v.  Sax.    Found.  R.  9707* 

Fans,  n.    A  weathercock.  8879.    C.  D.  79i 

Famtasix,  n.  Fa.    Fancy.  9451 . 

Fantomb,  n.  Fr.  Any  false  imaglnaticD.  BVff.  Bldirmt 
plutieurt  qu'ilt  avoient  Hi  xm  rAMTDsaiB.  Froissart,  v.  L 
o.  631 

Fahcb.  v.  Fr.  Farder.    To  paint.  R.  928S. 

Farobl,  n.  Pa.    A  burthen.  R.  J683. 

Farb,  v.  Sax.  To  go.  1397. 12983.  To/arewds  To  wfmA ; 
to  be  happy.  9437* 

Farbn,  Farb,  part  pa,  7364.  7364.  13199. 

Farbs  for  Farbth,  4091. 

Farino,  jMrf.  pr.  11244.  13948. 

Farb,  n.  seems  to  have  been  derived  fram  the  Praneb  t. 
Faire .  whenever  it  can  be  interpreted  by  the  word  Ada. 
See  ver.  181 1.  This  hote  farb.  ver.  3897.  For  whfth  the 
vardein  ehidde  and  made  fajib.  ver.  4989l  WhM 
amounielh  aU  thit  farb?  ver.  13193.    Betmirt  ut  taw 
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utdetk  no  itrang*  wamm.  T.  It.  5S8.    And  lew  thia  nice 

Whim,    In  other  instanoM  it  follows  the  eenae  of  the 

8ax<ni  V.  Fare,  m  in  the  oompoiind  words  Welfare, 

T%oroug\fare,  &c. 
pARus,  n.  Sax.    Food ;  a  mesL  C.  D.  17M.   See  Spehnan, 

in  T.  Fimuu 
Famk.  v.  Fb.  Fareir,    To  stuff.  233. 
Fatrx,  n.  F.  liL  lOSa    See  Laths. 
Pavtb,  fi.  Fr.   Want  107A7- 
Fawb,  a4f.  Baz.    Glad.  S90SL  as  Faim. 
Fat,  n.  Fb.    Faith.  3284. 
Fayrc,  adj.  Sax.    Fair.  S04.  234 
•— — —  adv.  Fairly;  gracefully.  94.  97S, 
FsBLBflHR,  n.  Fa.    Weakness.  T.  ii.  863. 
FsocMB,  r.  Sax.    To  fetch.  6842.  7I3& 
Fn,  fi.  Sax.    Money.  G212.  In  R.  0044.  it  seems  to  dgnlfie 

inheritable  potteulont  in  contradistinction  to  money^  or 

moveablts, 
Fkftb,  sl  Fr.  To  infeoff ;  to  present  T.  v.  1688.  C.  L.  0^ 
Frinr,  v.  Fr.    To  feign.  738. 
Fkl,  adS'  Sax.    Cruel ;  destructive.  7584.  13758: 
Frlaw,  r.  Sax.    Fellow ;  companion.  6967> 
Pbiw^wbhip.  II.  Sax.    Company.  476. 
FBI.AWBHIPB,  V.  To  accompany.  Bo.  ir.  nu  1.  pr.  3. 
Fkldb,  mSax.    Afield.  1524. 
FxLDBif,  pa.  t  pt  of  Fbixb,  v.  Sax.  Felled ;  made  to  falL 

R.  911. 
Fblb,  adj.  Sax.    Many.  8793.  C.  L.  191. 
V.  Sax.    To  feel.  G088.    To  havo  sense.  11090.    To 

perceive.  156S3. 
pBix,  n.  Sax.    Skin.  T.  i.  91. 
Fblonib,  n.  Fr.    All  sorts  of  criminal  riolenoe.  1996: 
Fbumw,  atHJ.  Fr.    Cruel.  R.  S25a 

Fbminib,  pr.  n.  The  country  of  Amaxoos.  868.  See  tho  notSb 
FxMiNiNniEB,  A.  Fr.    Womanhood.  4780. 
Fbnd,  n.  Sax.    An  enemy ;  the  devil  5200.  7030. 
Fbnouchb,  <u/i.   Devilish.  5171.  5203. 
Fbitkb,  11. 12824.    The  name  of  the  SeetUme  of  Avicenne't 

great  work,  entitled  Canun.  See  Canok. 
Fboftbd.  part  pa.  Fb.    InfeoiTed.  9572. 
Fxb.  adv.  Sax.    Far.  4013. 5078. 
Fbbbx,  eomp.  48. 1862.  2062.  Further. 
Fbrrbbt,  euperl.  498.  Furthest 
FBRn»  Fbbbo»  parU  pa.  of  FmuE.    Terrified.  15392.  16392. 

T.  ii.  124. 

Fbrob,  pa.  t  of  Fabb.  1374.  34^7*  10775. 

FBBDiDr,  pa.tpL  1649.  2119. 

Fbbb,  n.  Sax.    A  companion ;  a  wife.  T.  Iv.  791.  In  /fere. 

4748.  4814.  Together ;  in  company, 
for  FiBB.  R.  2471.  T.  i.  229. 
n.  Sax.    Fear.  2346.  661)4. 

—  V.  Sax.    To  tenifie.  T.  iv.  1483: 

Fbbpobtb.  Fbrvorthly.  adv.  Sax.   Far  forth.  962. 4982. 

Fbblv,  adj.  Sax.    Strange.  4171. 

Fbbmacib  for  Phabmacib,  n.  Fr.    A  medicine.  2718. 

Fbbmb,  n.  Fb.    A  farm.  253. 

Fbbwbbbbb,   ii.   Lat.    Injlrmariut.     The  oflScer,  In   a 

religions  house,  who  had  the  care  of  the  infirmary. 

7441.  Du  Cange,  in  v. 
Fbbrb,  adv.  Sax.  Before.  1057a  See  the  notfr 
Fbbs.  adj.  Fb.    Fierce.  160a 

n.  Du.  654.  seq.    The  piece  at  chees  next  to  the 

king,  which  we  and  other  European  nations  osll  the 
queen  g  though  very  improperly*  as  Hyde  has  observed. 
Pkers,  or  Fkertan,  which  is  the  Persian  name  for  the 
same  piece*  signifies  the  King's  Cki^  Ccnnsellort  or 
General.  Hist  Shahilnd.  pw  88, 9. 

FBBTaiNO.  n.  Sax.   A  farthing ;  any  very  small  thing.  JTo 
fertkin^—^grese.  134.  Not  the  smallest  spot  of  grease. 
Fkst,  n.  Sax.    Fist.  127.V1. 
Fbstb.  n.  Fa.    Fesst  10375. 
FBBrBviN«,  pari.  pr.  Fb.  Feasting.  10659. 
Fbstxjch,  04/.    Used  to  feastiiL  10595. 
Fbccur,  n.  Sax.    A  vetch.  T.  ilL  938. 
Fbtb,  n.  Fb.    Work.  8305. 
FmsB.  adj.    Well  made ;  neat  157. 
PsmsBLY,  a4v.  Neatly ;  pmporly.  124.  9200. 
Fbttb,  Fbt,  jMirt  pa.  of  Fbocub.  821.  2529.  5087. 


FxT,  n.  Fb.    Faith.  L.  W.  2508. 

FsYBB.  n.  Fa.    A  fair,  or  market  580S. 

Fiauncb,  n.  Fr.    Trust  R.  5481. 

FmsL.  n.  Sax.    A  fiddle.  298. 

FiLi.  for  Fau.,  pa.  t  of  Fall.  1105.  2068. 

FiifCB,  R.  Sax.    A  small  bird.    To  pull  ajlneh.  654.  was  a 

proverbial  expression,  signifj'ing.   To  strip  a  man,  bp 

JSraud,  cfhie  money,  ^e.  See  R.  5983. 

If  I  may  gripe  a  riche  man, 
I  shall  80  pulle  him,  if  I  can, 
That  he  shall  in  a  fewe  stoundes 
Lose  an  his  markes  and  his  poundes.— 
Our  maidens  shall  eke  plucke  him  so, 
That  him  shall  n/edein /ethers  mo. — 

See  also  R.  6820. 

Withonte  scalding  th^  hem  pulle. 

Find,  v.  Sax.    To  find ;  to  supply.  12471.  See  the  n. 
Pint  for  Finobth.  4(J69.  15686. 
FiNB,  Fin,  n.  Fr.    End.  4844.  9980. 

V.  Fb.    To  cease.  6718.  R.  1797. 

adf.  Fb.    0/ftne  force.   T.  v.  421.  Of  very  necessity. 

Fit,  n.  Sax.    A  division,  or  short  portion  of  a  poem.  1381^ 

See  Olofls.  Percy,  In  v. 
FrrmroBar.  adj.  eup.  Sax.    Most  fitting.  A.  F.  551. 
Fixx,  a4/.  Fa.    Fixed.  11594.  16247. 
Flaib  for  Flxv,  pa.  t.  of  Plbb.    Flew.  C.  N.  213. 
FLAiNB,|>art  pa.  of  Flaib,  v.  Sax.  Flaied,  or  flead.    P. 

155,  ooL2, 1.62. 
Flambb,  n.  Fb.    Flame.  T.  v.  302. 
Flatoub,  n.  Fr.    A  flatterer.  15331.  Cot{f.  Am.  154.  b. 
Flaws,   adj.    Yellow;  from  the  Lat.    Flavue.  C  L. 

782.  Gloss.  Ur. 
Flxckbd,  adj-  Spotted.  9722. 16033. 
Flbckbbino,  part  pr.  1964.  See  Fuckbr. 
Flbb,  v.  neuU  Sax.    To  Fly.  6102. 10436. 
Flkxn,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Fleas.  16966. 
Flbub,  v.  Sax.    To  banish.  17131.  R.  6781. 
Flkmxo,  part.  pa.  15526. 
Flbubb,  fi.  Banisher.  4880. 
Flxtx,  v.  Sax.    To  float ;  to  swim.  2399. 

for  Flbtbth.  4883b 

Flbtino,  part.  pr.  1958. 

Flicker,  v.  neut.  Sax.  To  flutter.  P.  166,  coL  2, 1. 8.T.  Iv.l221 

FLrr.  V.  neut.  Sax.    To  Fly.  P.  154,  col.  2.  1.  3:  R.  538Bi 

mu/uit.  Orig. 

V.  act.  R.  1812.    To  remove.  8. 

FuiTBD,  part  pa.  Removed ;  shifted.  T.  v.  1543. 
Flittbrino,  jMirt  pr.    Floating.  Bo.  iii.  m.  9.  Fluitan- 

tie.    Orig. 
Flo,  n.  Sax.    An  arrow.  17213.  Flonx.  pi  B.  K.  469. 
FiocKMBL,  adv.  Sax.    In  a  flock.  7962. 
Flobrin,  pr.  n,    A  species  of  gold  coin.  12704. 
Flotbrt.  a4f.  Sax.    Floating.  See  the  n.  on  v.  2885 
Flottb,  v.  Bo.  iii.  pr.  11.  as  Flbtx. 

V.  Fr.    To  float.  Bo.  ilL  pr.  11. 

Flourblbb.  <tdj.  Without  flower.  C.  D.  1860. 
Flourbttb,  n.  Fr.    A  small  flower.  R.  891. 
Floytino.  91.  Playing  on  the  flute.     See  the  note. 
Foinb,  V.FB.  To  make  a  pass  in  fencing ;  to  push.  1656. 2B5S. 
Foison,  ii.  Fb.    Abundance.  3165.  4924. 
Folbd,  part  pa.  Sax.    Foaled.  7127* 
FoLBHABDiNBsa,  B.  Fb.    Roshness.  Bo.  i.  pr.  3. 
Folb  labob.  aty.  M.  117.  ooL  1, 1.  26.  P.  165.  coL  1,  L  5& 

Foolishly  liberal. 
FouB,  n.  Fa.    FoUy.  314&  180a 
FoiJLV,  adv.    Foolishly.  9277.  15896. 
FoLWX,  V.  Sax.    To  follow.  530.  6165. 
FOLV,  at^.  Foolish.  R.  5006.  5085. 
FoMD,  adi.  Sax.    Foolish.  R.  5366. 

pa.  t  of  Find.  3819. 10121. 

FoNDB,  V.  Sax.    To  try.  4767.  9284.  T.  iii.  1161 
FoNO,  V.  Sax.    To  take.  47U7. 
FoNNB,  n.  Sax.    A  fooL  4087. 

V.    To  be  foolish.  C.  L.  458. 

FoifT-BTONB,  n.  Sax.    A  font  for  baptising.  51431 

Fob,  prep.  Sax.    Pro.  Lat.  Pour.  Fb.    It  is  frequently 

prefixed  to  verbs  in  the  infinitive  mode,  in  the  Froioh 
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manner.  For  to  tellen.  73.    For  to  don,  78.   Pour  dire ; 

Pour  /aire.    For  to  han  ben.  754.  Pour  avoir  iU. — It 

sometimes  signifies— Against.    For  percing  qf  his  herte. 

13791.    Against,  or  to  prevent,  piercing.  J^'or  steling  of 

the  Rose,    R.  4229.     Against  stealing.    See  P.  P.  31. 

Some  shall  sovD  the  sacke  for  sheding  qf  the  toheate.  I.  e. 

to  prevent  shedding. 
For,  eof\J.  Sax.  Quia.  Lat.  Pour  ee  que.  Fn.    Beoause 

that.    Fob  him  Itute  to  ride  so.   102.    Fob  she  woide 

virtue  plese.  8r«S.    Fob  I  teche,  12374. 
^-~  in  composition,  has  various  powers.    It  is  most  oom- 

monly  intensive  of  the  signification  of  the  word  with 

which  it  i»  Joined ;  as  in  Fordronken^  Fordrp,For/ered, 

&C.,  sometimes  privative,  as  In  Forboden,  Forpete  /  and 

sometimes  only  communicative  qfan  ill  sentSt  as  in  For- 

/ait£t  For/are,  Forjugedt  &c. 
For,  Fb.  and  Ver,  Bblo.  have  similar  powers  in  oom- 

poBition. 
Forbrrb,  v.  Sax.    To  abstain.  R.  4751. 
FoRDODBN,  part  pa.  of  Fobbbdb,  v.  Sax.  Forbidden.  P. 

166.001.1,1.32.  R.  6616. 
Forrbakb,  pa.  L  Broke  off.  Bo.  ir.  pr.  1.  Abrupi.    Orig; 
Forbrusbj),  part.  pa.  Fr.    Sorely  bruised.  14532. 
Force,  n.  Fr.  No  force.  7771.  'No  matter.  I  do  no  force. 

6816.  I  care  not.  I  do  no  force  qf  pour  divinitee.  7oi)4. 

I  care  not  for  your  divinity.    Ifo  force  of  deth.    8868. 

No  matter  for  dcsth.  Thep  peve  no  force.  R.  4826.  They 

care  not.    **  De  fruit  avoir  ne  fait  force.**  Orig. 
Forcdttb,  v.  Sax.    To  cut  through.  17289. 
Fordo  v.  Sax.    To  do  away ;  to  ruin.  13057. 
FoRDOft,  Fordo,  part,  pa.    Undone.  11860. 17839. 
FoROBiTB   {Fordriven),  part.  pa.  Sax.    Drivm    away. 

R.  3782. 
Fordronkjsn,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Very  drunken.  3192. 12608. 
FoRDRY,  0(0*.  Sax.    Very  dry.  10723. 
FoRDWiNBD,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Wasted  away.  R.  366. 
FoRB,  {Forenu  parL  pa.  of  Fabb,  v.  Sax.    Gone.  R.  27ia 
— ^  prep.  Sax.  is  seldom  used  by  itself.  In  composition 

it  has  the  power  of  B^ore. 
FoBBiN,  n.  L.  W.  Itea  A  Jakes.   Gloss.  Ur.  from  6k. 

The  context  seems  rather   to  require  that  it  should 

signifie  An  outward  courti  or  garden. 
FoBBWBTiNa,  n.  Sax.    Foreknowledge.  15249. 
FoBRWOTX,  FoBBWBTB,  V.  Sax.    To  forcluiow.  16240L 
FoRrAiTB,  r.  Fb.    To  misdo.  P.  152,  coL  1,  L  19. 
PoRXFARB,  V.  Sax.    To  fare  ill.  R.  5388. 
FoRFBRBD,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Much  afraid.  10841.  T.  iv.  1411. 
FoRoirrR,  n.  Sax.    Forgiveness.  L.  W.  1851. 
FoROON,  inf.  V.  Sax.    To  omit ;  to  lose.  99591  17244. 
FoRORowBN,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Overgrown.  F.  L.  45. 
FoRJDOBD,  part.  pa.  Fb.    Wrongfully  Judged.  B.  K.  275. 
FoRKXBVx,  V.  Sax.    To  carve^  or  cut  through.  17289. 
FoRr.Arr,  part  pa.  Sax.    Left  oflT  entirely.  12U17. 
FoBLBSB,  V.  Sax.    To  lose  entirely.  P.  164,  col.  2,  L  37. 
FoRLBTB,  t'.  Sax.  To  give  over ;  to  quit  P.  148,  col.  1, 1.  49. 
FoRLORB  {Forloren),  parL  pa.  Sax.    Utterly  lost.  3505. 
FoRU)YNB,  fi.  Fb.    Forlonge.  A  term  of  the  chase,  which 

signifies  that  the  game  is  far  off.  Du.  386. 
FoRMB,  a<jy.  Sax.  First  Adam  oure  forme  father,  2L  109^ 

coL  2, 1.  2. 
FoRMKST,  adj»  ittp.  Sax.    First  Du.  890. 
FoRMRLL,  A.  F.  371.  is  put  for  the  female  of  any  fowl ; 

more  frequently  for  sl  female  eagle.    See  ver.  445ii  535. 
FoBPiNBD,  part,  pa.  Sax.    Wasted  awsy;    tormented. 

205.  1455. 
FoBSAKB,  V.  Sax.    To  denies  Bo.  ii.  pr.  3;  4. 
FoRSHAPBN,  part,  pa.  Sax.    Transformed.  T.  il.  66. 
FoRRURONKB  {Forshronkcn),  part  pa.  Sax.    Shrunk  up. 

F.  L.  358. 
FoRsi  KtrruR,  Forslodthx,  Forsluoob,  v.   Sax.    To  lose 

thruUKh  sloth    15102.  P.  162,  col.  1, 1. 28. 
FrtRsoNOBN,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Tired  with  singing.  R.  664. 
I'oRSTXR,  n.  Fr.    A  forester.  II7. 
F0R8TRAUOHT,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Distracted.  13035. 
Forth  Dv,  adv.  Sax.    Forward  by.  13499.  13532. 
FoRTHKR,*.  Sax.    To  further;  to  advance.  T.  ii.  1368. 
FoBTiturKB,  V.  Sax.    To  grieve ;  to  vex.  97tK).  T.  IL  1414. 

FORTHOCOHT,  PO,  t.  Of  FORTHJ^f KB.   R   1671. 


FoRTIiBBN,  if^.  OkOfFORTHXa.  T.  T.  170& 

FoRTHY,  cot^  Sax.    Therefore.  1843. 

FoRTRODXN,  part,  pa,  of  Fobsbbaa,  v.  Sax.  Trodden  down. 

P.  150,  ool.  1,  L  53. 
FoRTDiT,  adj.  Fr.    AoddentaL  Ba  t.  pr.  1. 
FoRTuirB,  V.  Fb.    To  makefortunatew    4ia    lV>giY«  good 

or  bad  fortune.  2379i 
FoBTUNOua,  a4f-  Pioceeding  from  fortonei  Bo.  iL  pr.  a;  4. 
FoBWAKBD,  parL  pa.  Sax.    Having  waked  long.  SOK. 
F<mwAHORBD,  part,  pa.  Sax.   Having  wandered  loog. 

R.3336. 
FoRWBLKBD,  part  pa.  Bax.    Much  wrinkled.  R.  300. 
FoRvrxpT,  part  pa.  Having  much  wept  C.  D.  1833. 
FoBivxRBD,  part  pa.  Sax.    Worn  out.  R.  335. 
FoRWBRiB,  a4f.  Sax.    Very  weary.  R.  333& 
FORWOBD,  (Foreuford),  n.  Sax.    A  promise,  or  ootc&bbL 

831.854. 
FoBwovNDBD,  part  pa.  Sax.    Much  wounded.  R.  1830. 
FoRVTRAPPBD,  partpa.  Wrapped  up.  1M52.  P.  153,  coL  1,  L3& 
FoBYBLDB,  V.  Bax.    To  rcpBy.  8707.  L.  W.  457. 
FoRYRTB,  V.  Sax.    To  forget.  1884. 
FoBYBrrBH,  part  pa.  3055. 
FosTBR,  n.  Fb.    R.  632ft  as  Forstbr. 
FoerBBO,  part  pa,  of  FoeniR,  v.  Sax.    Nouvlahed.  8916, 9. 
FoBTRiNo,  n.  Nutriment  7427. 
FoTB-HOT.  4858.  Immediately.  See  the  n.  and  add  to  the 

instances  there  quoted.  Du.  375. 
FoTB-MAirrBi..  474.  means,  I  suppose,  a  sort  of  Hding-peiH- 

eoat,  such  as  is  now  used  by  market>woroen. 
FoTHBR,  n.  Sax.    A  carriage-load;  an  indefinitB  largB 

quanUty.  632.  19ia 
FouDRB,  n.  Fr.    Lightning.  F.  Ii.  27. 
FoDU,  N.  Sax.    A  bird.  10463. 
Found,  pa.  f.  of  Find.  Supplied.  12471.  See  th«  n. 
FouNDB,  V.   An.  244.  rs  Fondx. 
FouNi>RBD,  pa.  t  of  FouNDBH,  V.  Fr.    Fell  down. 
FowBBTiB,  num.  Sax.    Forty.  R.  5733: 
FoxxBiB,  n.  Foxish  manners.  R.  6795. 
Fra  for  Fro,  prep.  Sax.    From.  It  is 

adverbially.    Til  and  fra,  4037.    To  and  tto.  8850. 
Fbainb,  «.  Sax.    To  ask.  T.  v.  1 228. 
Fbaknbs,  n.  pL  Sax.    Spots,  freckles.  8171. 
Fbanchisr,  n.  Fr.    Frankness ;  generosity.  9801.  llSSa. 
Frank,  n,    A  denomination  of  French  mon^y ;  answerli^ 

at  presmt  to  the  Livre  Tourtiois.  13111. 
Fbavkblxin,  n.  Fb.  See  his  Chabactbb.  yer.  333-^308:  and 

the  n.  on  ver.  333. 
Frauokt,  v.  Sax.    To  tnight,  load  a  ship.  4.'i91. 
Frb,  a4j.  Sax.    Willing ;  unconstrained.  854.>-At  liberty. 

5631.^Liberal,  bountifuL  13106. 13468: 
Frbdom,  n.  Sax.  46. 17075.  as  FRANCuisBi 
Fbbxltbb,  n.  Fr.    Frailty.  56/4,5. 
Fbxoiub  for  Phrygiub.  Du.  1070. 
Frbmdb,  Frkmbd,  adJ.  Sax.    Strange.  10743:  T.  iL  a4a  Tc 

frend  ne  to  rBxiiBD.    P.  P.  7ft 
Frbnbtikb,  adj.  Fb.    Frantick.    T.  v.  206. 
Frbnsbib,  n.  Fb.    A  frenzy.    T.  L  788. 
Frxbb,  fi.  Fb.    a  Frier.    See  his  Chabactbb.    tct.  a0S-> 

871.  and  P.  P.  12.  a.  b. 
Fbbshb,  v.  Fb.    To  refresh.  R.  1513. 
Frbt.  n.  Fb.    a  band.  L.  W.  225,8.  F.  L.  158. 
Frbt,  Frbttb,  part  pa.  Fr.    Fraught,  filled.  R.  470ft.  L. 

W.  1115.  C.  L.  184.  or,  perhaps*  Wrought  in  a  kind  nf fret- 
work.   A  sort  of  Blazon  is  called  FreU^.    In  R.  ver. 

4705.   And  through  the  fret  fuU  affalsked^'-w^  dwuld 

read— A  trouthe/rrt/tt^2  offalshede. 
Frxtb.  V.  Sax.    To  eat  devour.  8070. 
Frxtiro,  part  pr.  9081. 
Frbttb  (Freted),  part  pa.  489fti 
Frbvnb,  v.  Sax.    13530. 15901.  as  Fbainb. 
Frisb,  pr.  ft.  Friesland.  R.  1090: 

Fbo  yb.  T.  L  5.  From  you.  Ye  is  put  for  Tou,  that  Ft^  pe 
may  rime,  in  appearance  at  least,  with  jope  and  IVvf^ 
So  in  ver.  7038.  sap  pe  rimes  to  prape.  Bee  more  nf  tb«m 
double  rimes  in  the  n.  on  ver.  674.  and  add  th«  followiiui 
paseagen,  in  which  the  fthee),  being  the  elerenth  and 
last  pliable  of  the  verso,  is  to  be  prcmonnoed  vilhoni 
aayaooent 
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Ter.  10987.  aUnte  the  ritnM  to  ptntthe. 

16131.  to  the      sothe, 

16762.  hie  the    twithe. 

Fmtb.  V.FR.    To  rub.  3746.    T.iiL112I. 

FRonircKLBS,  <vtj.  Fa.    Without  wrinkle.    R.  800i 

PiiowAiUH  a<(^.  Sax.    Avene.  R.  4940. 

VnvcTVOva,  a4f,  Fn.    Fruitful.    17384. 

FnurrnTSBS,  n.  Sax.    X  female  seller  of  fhiit  JS408; 

PvL  DRiYS,  pari,  peu    Fullj  driven,  completed.    18408. 

FuucB  (f.  Folks),  n.  Sax.    People.    F.  1. 73. 

FuLSDMNnsB,  fi.  8az.    Satiety.  10719. 

FuMrrxHB,  pr.  n.  of  «  plant ;  Fumitory.  14969.     Fumaria 
^^purgat  biUm  et  humoree  aduetoe.    Ray's  Synopsis. 

FvMosrrKK,  n.  Fa.    Fumes  arising  from  ezoessiye  drink- 
ing. 1U67S.  liflOl. 

FiTNOAMBNT,  n.  Fr.  Foundation.  7685. 

FcniAL,  a<V.  Fr.    Raging.    10768. 

FusiBU,  adij.  Fa.    Capable  of  being  melted.    163S4. 

Ft,  interj.  Fa.    7M9>    I  eapj)/,    4M0l    I  crie  sbame. 

G. 

Oarbs,  v.  Fr.    To  talk  idly ;  to  lye^  35ia  13072.    QeHtlbe  I 

^f  thief    BaiLpr.&    Num  id  meniior  9 
Oacidrs.  F.  ilL  116.  is  probably  a  misprint  for  JBaeidee/ 

though  I  do  not  know  that  Chiron  had  any  right  to  that 

title. 
Gaouno,  n.  Sax.  An  idle  ragabond.  R.  998. 
Gadrro,  parU  pa.  Sax.    Gathered.  43791 
Oailbr,  n.  Fr.    Gaoler.  1476. 
GAiLLAXDk  ady.  Fa.  Brisk,  gay.  3336.  4385. 
GATraB-BRRiRa.  14971.    Berries  of  the  dog-wood  tree ;  Cor- 

nue/irmttuu 
Qalaxix,  pr.  II.    The  milky  way ;  a  traot  in  the  hearen  so 

oalled.    F.iL428. 
Oalk,  r.  Sax.   See  the  n.  on  ver.  6414. 
Galtridr,  pr.  n.     GeofRrey  of  Monmouth.  F.  iU.    388. 

OeofTrey  Vinsanf.  C.  L.  11.    See  GAUFRma. 
Galicb,  pr.  n.    A  province  of  Spain.  468.     The  famous 

shrine  of  St.  Jamee  at  CompoeteUa  was  in  GflHicia. 
Gaunoalb,  pr,  n.    Sweet  cyperus.  383. 
Gallirn,  Galian,  pr.  n.  Galen.  433.  18S4a   See  the  notes. 
Oauicbk,  n.  Fr.    A  shoe.  10869. 
Qalpb,  v.  Sax.    To  gape,  to  yawn.  16064. 
GAX.nNO,  part,  pr.    Gaping,  yawning.  10664. 
Galwbs,  n.  pi.  Sax.    The  gallows.  684a  14668. 
Gait, pa.t.<A Ginnb, v. Sax.    Began.  11153.    GAmrair, pL 

T.  iLlM. 
Gab,  V,  Sax.    To  make.  4130l 

Oabobbbacb,  fu  Fr.    Armour  for  the  arm.  C  D.  1AM. 
Gabaatb,  n.  Fa.    The  throat  15341. 
Gaaxsomt .  R.  3940L  Seems  to  be  used  as  a  v.  To  heaL   The 

Orig.  has  Oarteont  a  n.    Healiug,  recovery. 
GABNaMBNT,  n.  Fa.    A  garment    Msgd.354. 
Gabnrr,  fi.  Fr.    a  granary,  or  store-room.  R.  1148. 6810i 
Gabhison,  n.  Fr.    A  guard,  or  garrison.  M.  107*.'  ouL  2, 

L68.    R.4S04. 
GABTif  ass,  n.  Sax.  GastlinsM.  Bo.  iiL  pr.  5. 
Gatb,  Gaitb,  pa.  f.  of  Gar,  9,  Sax.  Gate;  Begate.  R. 

9608.  L.  W.  8B61. 

H,  Sax.  a  way.  Went  her  gate.  R.  3338.  Went  her  way. 

Gatibdsm,  pr.  n.  436.    John  Gateaden,  author  of  a  medloal 

work,  entitled  Roea  Anglieana,  in  the  XlVth  Century. 

See  Tanner,  in  ▼. 
OAT-TOTHao.  47O1  See  the  note. 
Gaodb,  n.  Fa.  Jest  18333.  T.  ii.  351. 
GAimas,  pi.    Ridiculous  tricks.  P.  161,  coL  1,  L  45. 
Oaudbo.  159.    See  the  note. 
Oadfriob,  pr.  n,  15353L    See  the  note. 
Oaorb.  v.    To  stare.  3885.  5338.    For  them,  that  •aubbo 

a»d  east  »»  me  their  eight.    Lydg.  Trag.  B.  ix.  f.  89.  b. 
Gawajit,  pr,  n,  nephew  to  King  Arthur,  by  his  sister, 

married  to  King  Lot     So  nys  the  British  Hietorp, 

which  goes  under  the  name  of  Oeqg)rep  of  Monmouth  / 

and  I  believe  it  will  be  in  vain  to  look  for  any  more 

aathentio  genealogist  of  aU  that  family.    He  Is  there 

called  Walganue.    The  French  Romancers,  who  have 

built  upon  GeoArey's  foundations,  agree  in  describing 

ObwbIb  as  a  model  of  knighUy  eourteep.    To  this  his 


established  character  our  author  alludes  in  ver.  10409k 
and  In  R.  2809. 

Gaylbb,  n.  Fa.   1478.  as  Gailbb. 

Gbant,  11.  Fa.  Giant    The  Crane  the  geant.  A.  F.  344. 

Gbar,  n.  F.  L.  86.    See  Gbrb. 

Gbndb,  for  Gbmt.  B.  K.  187. 

Gb.sblon,  pr.  n.  of  one  of  Charlemaigne*e  officers,  who,  by 
his  treachery,  was  the  cause  of  the  defeat  at  Roneevaux, 
the  death  of  Roland,  ito.  for  which  he  was  torn  to  pieces 
by  horses.  This  at  least  Is  the  account  of  the  author 
who  calls  himself  Archbishop  Turpin,  and  of  the  Ro- 
mancers who  followed  him ;  upon  whose  credit  the  name 
of  €fenelon,  or  Oanelon,  was  for  several  centuries  a 
synonymous  expression  for  the  worst  of  traitors.    Our 

.  author  alludes  to  his  treachery,  ver.  14^.  15333.  and  to 
his  punishment  ver.  13184.    See  also  Du.  1181. 

Oairr,  a^/.  Fa.    Neat,  pretty.  3234. 13645. 

GairrBBia,  n.  Fa.    Gentility.    6788. 

Gaimt*  4u(^  Fa.  in  its  original  sense  means  Well-bom  i 
(if  a  noble  familg.  6735.  R.  8194.  II  y  avoit  un  Cheva- 
lier, Capitaine  de  la  vilU  /^point  gentllhomme  n*estoit : 
^et  V avoit  fait,  pour  ea  vaillance,  le  Roy  Edouard  Che- 
valier. Froiasart  t.  iL  o.  77.— It  commonly  put  fur 
Civil/  liberal;  gentlemanlike. 

GaitnLLBssB,  n.  Fr.  follows  the  significations  of  Gbntil. 

GBDMAifCiB,  n.  Fa.  Divination  by  figures  made  on  the 
earth.  P.  160^  coL  1, 1.  27. 

GxBB,  n.  Sax.  All  sorts  of  instruments ;  of  Cookery^  354. 
of  War.  8182.  of  Apparel.  824&  of  Chemistry.  16J63.  Jn 
Mr  quainte  geree,  1633.    In  their  strange  fashions. 

Gaara,  Gbrpul.  1538.  1540i  Changeable.  Probably  from 
the  Fr.  Oirer,    To  turn  round.    Gibrfitl.  T.  Iv.  886. 

Gkblond,  n.  Fa.  A  garland.  668.  Thenameof  a  dog.  15389 

GaasB,  V.  Sax.    To  guess.  8695.  3467* 

Gbst,  n.  Sax.    A  guest.  8314. 

Gbstb,  v.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  17354. 

Gkstbs,  n.  pi.  Lat.  Actions;  adventures.  T.  iL  1349 
The  Roman  gesles.  10158.    See  the  note. 

Gbstour,  n,    A  relator  of  gestes.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  13775. 

Gar,  ti.  Fr.  iJeete.  Fashion;  behaviour.  684.  See  the 
note.  With  that  false  get.  16745.  With  that  cheating 
contrivance^ 

Gbthb,  for  Goara.  L.  W.  2143. 

Gib,  V,  Sax.    To  guide.  15604.  15697. 

GiooBa.  n.  pL  F.  ilL  858.  Irregular  sounds,  produced  by 
the  wind,  &c.  Oigue,  Fa.  signified  a  musiccU  instrument, 
like  a  fiddle ;  and  from  thence  a  sort  qf  light  tune. 
Menage,  in  v.  It  is  probably  a  word  of  Teutonic  origi- 
naL    See  Junius 

GiLBxanN,  pr.  n.  An  English  Physician  of  the  xiiith 
Century.  See  Fabrlcius  Bibl.  Med.  JBt.  in  v.  Gilbbbtim 
na  AquiLA. 

GiLODB,  n.  Fa.    A  deceiver.  4319. 

G1Z.T.  part.  pa.  Sax.  Gilded;  of  the  colour  of  gold. 
L.W.  230. 

Gilt,  n.  Sax.    Guilt  5969. 

GiLTB-LBs,  adj.  Sax.    Free  from  gutit  1318.  1314. 

GuTir,  adj.  Sax.    Guilty.  5088.    Cotsf.  Am.  68.  b. 

Gin,  n.  Fa.    Engine ;  contrivance.  10448.  16633. 

OiwGiBXR,  n.  Fr.    Ginger.  R.  1369. 

GnvwB,  V.  Sax.    To  begin.  T.  v.  657« 

GiFciBBB,  n.  Fa.    A  pouch  or  purse.  859. 

GiPB,  n.  Fa.    An  upper  frock,  or  cassock.  R.  7814. 

Oipoa,  n.  Fa.    A  short  cassock.  75.  8188. 

GiBoa,  V,  Sax.  To  strike;  to  smite.  144G4.  This  word  ii 
perhaps  the  original  of  Oride,  in  Spenser.  See  Obe.  on 
Bp.  V.  ii.  p.  68. 

GiBOBunraDa,  n.  Sax.  The  waist ;  the  place  of  the  girdle. 
R.826L 

GiBLBs,  n.  pL  Sax.  Young  persons,  either  male  off 
female.  668. 

GiBT,  part  pa.  of  Giana.  nurgh  girt.  1012.  Smitten 
through. 

GfsABMK,  fi.  Fa.  A  battle-ax.  R.  6978.  See  Da  Cangq,  in 
V.  Oisarma. 

OisB,  n.  Fa.  Guise ;  fashion.  2187.  ^t  hie  owen  gise,  068, 
In  his  own  manner ;  as  he  would  wish. 

GiTB,  n.  Fb.    A  gown.  3059.  6141. 
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QiTmNB.  n.  Fh.    A  (ruitar.  3333.  4aM. 

OiTBRNDfo,  11.    Plajringon  a  Giteme.  3363. 

Gladr.  V.  Sax.    To  make  glnd.  11280.  14817* 

Gladbr,  n.    One  that  maketh  glad.  82S4. 

Gladsoic,  a4J.  Sax.    Pleasant  14784. 

Glabk  for  Gi^osJB,  v.  T.  y.  469. 

^— —  V.  Sax.    To  put  glaas  into  windows.  Do.  SSSL 

GiJksiFoa,  fi.    Glass-work.  Du.  387. 

Ola,  n.  Sax.    Mirth.  13709^Mu8ick.  T.  U.  1038.    Qvmn, 

pi.    Musical  instruments.  F.  iiL  119. 
QX.KDB,  n.  Sax.    A  burning  ooaL  3379l    Gudbs,  pi.  3881. 

Sparks  of  fire. 
Glxirs,  n.  Fr.    The  white  of  an  egg.  18274. 
Glbnt,  pa.  t.    Glanced.  T.  iv.  1SS3. 
Glstb.  n.  Fm.  Olatve*    A  lanoe.  C.  L.  A44. 
GuHBina,n,    Glimmering.  10S57. 
GuTaasN,  pr.  t,  pi.  of  GLirraR,  v.  Sax.  979l 
Gix)dk,  pa.  U  of  GLrox,  «.  Sax.  10707.  13832.    She  «lodk 

fortht  at  an  adder  doth.    Con/.  Am,  105. 
Gu>MBS,  V.  Sax.    To  look  gloomy.  R.  4356. 
Gums,  n.  Fx.    A  comment  or  interpretation.  7374. 
■  V.  To  comment,  or  interpret  5609.  6701.— To  speak 

tenderly.  1Q22S.— To  flatter.  0091.  1898% 
Glotow,  n.  Fr.    A  glutton.  R.  4307* 
OuiwRDUf ,  pa.  U  pi  of  Glow,  v.  Sax.  2134. 
Gnarrx,  a.  Sax.    A  hard  knot  in  a  tree.  551. 
Gnat,  n.  Sax.  is  put  for  any  little,  wtrthlest  thing.  fl029i 

17204. 
Onidino,  part  pr.  Sax.    Rubbing.  8506. 
Giforra,  ».  3188.    <*  An  old  cuff;  a  miser."   Gloaik  Ur,    I 

know  not  upon  what  authority. 
GwowK,  pa,  U  of  Gnawr,  v.  Sax.    14758. 
Go,  V.  Sax.  means  sometimes  Towalkt  in  oontndistinoUan 

to  riding.  1353.  2254. 

(Oon),  part,  pa.  T.  IL  79& 

GoBBKT,  n,  Fr.    A  morsel ;  a  bit  608. 

GoD,  n.  Sax.    Ood  t<^ome.  R.  7294.  T.  i.  1060.    God  going 

before.    Deo  /avente, — Ooddet  armee  ttno.   (MlSb   12588. 

Oodd^  bones,  12029.  12906.     Vulgar  oatha-il   €hddes 

McheL  7329.    See  the  note.    A*  Goddtt  ha\f.  5632.    See 

Hautb. 
GoDB,  Good,  n.  Sax.    Wealth ;  goods.  7534,  5. 
Godb-lbs,  ad).    Without  money  or  goods.  13290. 
Godblyhbdx.  fi.  Sax.    Goodness.  R.  4604.  T.  iii.  1738. 
GoDBNBsa,  n.  Sax.    At  godenees,  R.  1453.    At  advantage. 

And  so  we  should  read  in  R.  3462.  where  the  Editt  hare 

At  gode  met.    The  Orig.  has  en  bon  point 
GoDsiR,  n.  Sax.  A  gossip ;  a  godfather.  P.  167,  col.  2, 1.  58. 
GoFisH.  oiUJ.  Foolish.  T.  ill.  585.  from  the  FR.  O^e  ;  Dull, 

stupid. 
Gold,  n.    A  flower,  commonly  called  A  TumsoU  1931. 

Gower  says,  that  Leuootbea  was  changed 

Into  ajloure  mo«  named  ooldx. 
Which  tUmi  govemediffthe  tonne. 

Conf.  Am.  121.  b. 

GoLD-BKWBiv,  adJ.  Sax.    Of  a  golden  howe,  or  colour.  2508. 

GoLDSMiTHRiB,  fi.  Sax.    Ctoldsmith's  work.  8500. 

GOLBT,  n.  Fr.    The  throat,  or  gullet  R.  7096L 

GoLiARoBiB.    See  the  n.  on  rer.  562. 

GouMB,  n.  Fr.    Gum.  L.  W.  121. 

GoH,  tf|A  m.  Sax.    To  go.  2512.    So  mote  I  gon.  3116. 11089. 
So  Doay  I /are  welL    So  mott  I  ride  or  go.  7524.    So  may 
1/are  well,  riding  or  walking,  L  e.  in  all  my  proceedings. 
SoG  Go. 
I      . pr.  1 1)^  771.  9604.  296S. 

— •  part.  pa.    Gone.  4437.  5137< 

GoHrANoif,  n.  Fr.    A  banner,  or  standard.    R.  1901. 801& 
'     Oowo,  fi.  Sax.    A  little-house ;  a  Jakofl.  P.  167,  col.  1,  L  36. 
I      GoNNX,  n.    A  gun.  L.  W.  637.  F.  iii.  553. 
I     GoNNXiv,  GoNif B,  pa.  t  p2.  of  GnrNB.  11230.  15085w 

GoRB,  fi.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  32.17*  since  which  it  has  been 
suggested  to  me  by  a  learned  person,  whom  I  have  not 
the  honour  to  know,  that  Oore  Is  a  common  name  for  a 
slip  of  cloth  or  linen,  which  is  inserted  in  order  to  widen 
a  garment  In  any  particular  place.  Goor  or  a  cuvtb. 
Ladnia,  Prompt  Parr.  See  also  the  Glossary  to  Ken- 
Bctli  Fkroch.  Antiq.  In  t.  Oore.    This  ssnse  will  suit 


Tery  well  with  the  context  of  ver.  3237*  but  hardly,  I 
think,  with  that  of  -ver.  13719 ;  unless  we  suppoae,  tkat 
gore  is  there  put  for  thirt,  beeauae  thirtt  have  Qsnally 
goret  in  them.    The  expresKloa  would  certalalybe  very 
aukward,  and  unlike  Cbaooerls  general  manner,  bat  in 
this  place,  the  Itime  qf  Sire  Topat,  he  may  be  suppoasd 
to  have  taken  it  purpaaeiy  fnmi  one  of  those  old  Ko- 
manoea,  which  are  the  ol^ts  of  hia  lidleolik    Baa  the 
D  on  ver.  1384.1. 
GOMB  for  Goaa.  C  D.  1296,  Ooeth. 
GoaPBLLBRB,  n.  Sax.    Evangelist    R.  68S7* 
GoeBOBfaR,  n.    A  thin  cobweb-Uka  aubatance  wbUk  fliti 

about  In  the  air.  1057& 
Goor,  fi.  Sax.    Spirit ;  mind.  5G79l 
GwR,  imp.  m.  2  pert,  p&  Go  ye.  8560.  14800. 
GovBRif AiLLB,  11.  Fr.    Government  steerage.  9M& 
GouKB-CLOTH.  7829l  7834.  Cloth  enough  to  make  a  gow& 
Gourd,  n.  A  vessel  to  carry  liquor ;  perhapa  so  called  from 

ito  shape.  17031, 40. 
Gowbr,  pr.  n.  T.  v.  1855.  An  eminent  Riglish  poet,  to 
whom  Chaucer  dtreett  his  Troilnt  and  Creteidt.  Soma 
circumstances  relating  to  him  are  touched  upon  in  the 
Essay,  fto.  n.  5&  the  Disooune,  dte,  {*  xnr.  xv.  n.  15, 1ft 
and  in  the  notes,  p.  202. 
Gracb.  fi.  Fr.  Favour.  3071.  Sory  grace.  6328. 
grace.  16133.    Misfortune.  T.  i.  7131 

So  foil  of  sorowe  am  I,  sotbe  to  sayaa, 
That  certainly  no  more  horde  grace 
May  sit  on  ma,  for  why  ?  there  b  no  space. 

8o  Hercules,  ap.  Euripid.  H;.  M.  1250. 

r^Mi  iMuun  ^,  «*MNur*  ir3-'  i«i|  v«3> 


The  criticism  of  Longinus,  sect 

ai^lieable  to  both  passages. 

With  harde  grace.  TBlOi  is  to  be  vndcralood  aa  i 

In  a  parenthesis,  of  the  Cberl ;  Mi^ortune  attend  himt 

fieeWm.    Save  pour  grace.    M.  108.  coL  8, 1.  58i    Wltb 

your  favour.  Sauve  votre  grace. 
Gracioos,  a4f.  Fr.    AgrecaUe.  3693.  OraoefaL  84ML 
Oramb,  n.  Sax.    Grief.  16871*  Anger.  T.  ill.  lOSOi 

Felle  U  to  gode  or  ORAMit  P.  L.  S87. 

Grammkrb,  n.  Fr.    Grammar.  1346B. 

Grand  nRaa,  Fr.    Great  tbanka.  8964. 

Granb,  a.  Fr.    a  grain;  a  single  seed.  T.  IL  MSt. 

Granux,  n.  Fr.    A  Farm-house.  3668. 

GRAnNBL,  n.  Fr.    A  grappling-iron.  L.  W.  640. 

Gratchb,  R.  7368.  «*  is  perhaps  the  same  with  GrmUhe,  if 

not  mistaken  for  it"    Gloesi  Ur.  See  GRBmi&    Tha 

Orig.  has-.a'Aot7RNB  comme  begttpne. 
Gravb,  v.  Sax.  To  carve;  to  engrave^  T.  IL  47.  T.  UL 146B. 

{Oraven).  parL  pel.    Burled.  6647.  112881 

Oraunson,  pr.  n.  C  M.  v.  ver.  ult  See  An  aeamnl  ^  Os 

woTht  o/Chaueer^  &c.  In  this  voL  p.  446. 
Gaa,  V  Fa.    Pleasure ;  satitfaotion,  from  Qr^bu.  Lat. 

To  receive  in  gre.  4679L  9027.  To  lake  kindly.    The  gre. 

9735.    The  priae.  Bee  tha  notai— Fran  Qradmtf  Lax.  tt 

signifies  A  tiep,  or  degree.  9-249. 
Grxdb,  n.  Sax.    A  greedy  person.  R.  6008. 

V.  &ARB.  Lat.    To  cry.   C.  N.  13Sb 

Grbin,  n.  Fr.    Grein  de  Paris.    R.  13891  ds  Pmrmdis. 

Orig.  Grains  of  Paradise;  a  sort  of  spioa.   Tbesameare 

meant  in  ver.  3600l— Grain  qf  Portingale.    1546^  A  sort 

of  scarlet-dye,  called  Kermet,  or  VermiOion. 
GRBrrBX.  V.  Sax.    To  prepare,  make  ready.  4307*  14518. 
Grbnbbxo,  n.  Sax.    Childiahneas.  4582^ 
GRB8B,  n.  Fr.    Grease.  135. 6008L 

Grbtb  for  Grbdb,  sl  R.  4116.  

Grbttb,  pa.  t  of  Grbtb,  v.  Sax.  Greeted;  aalaled.  6171.  MHL 

Grxvbs,  n.  pi.  Sax.  jOrovea.  1497*  R*  301& 

Gri LLB,  adf,  R.  73.  f.  Borribla.  Grymm.  qslylakv  aoaaTsa. 

Horridut,  Prompt  Parv. 
Grint  for  Grindbth.  5971 
Grintb,  pa.  t  of  Grinds  v.  Sax.    Groand.    Qrint  wiMk 

hit  teeth.  7743.  Gnashed  with  h.  t 
Qrintino.  fi.  Grinding  {  gnashing.  P.  150^  ooL  9,1,  X- 
ORis,fi.FR.    AspcdesofFarT.  Seethe  ikoovar.  1M> 
OajsLY,  atHf.  Sax.    DreadfuL  1973*  CS1& 
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Omchb,  «.  Sax.    To  grutoh ;  to  murmar.  3861.  60S& 

Oiiorr,  a4f.  Sax.    Flat  on  the  ground.  901.  136U5.  R.  25R1. 

QwMif  B,  n.  Pr.    The  mowt  of  a  iwine.    P.  149^  ool.  8,  L  S8. 
A  hanging  lip.  T.  L  390. 

V.  To  hang  the  lip,  in  diaoontent.  R.  70991. 

GnovB,  V.  Fa.    To  groan.    To  grunt.  741 1. 

Orokt.  jmi.  f.  146S7.    Groaned. 

Qaops,  V.  Bax.    To  search;   to  examine  hy  feeling. 
73SO.  77S3. 

Grot,  n.    ▲  coin,  worth  foar-penoe.  6874.  7M6. 

Oaooirnnr,  part,  pa,  of  Grind.'  16243. 

GaoYifiNO,  H.  2468.    Discontent.    See  Groinb. 

GosRoow,  fi.  Fa.   Reward;  Recompense.  7460. 87S9i 

r.    To  reward.  P.  152,  col.  1,  L  &A, 

OvxanoNLBH,  a<{f.  Without  reward.  B.  K.  40a 

GuiDO,  pr.  n.  L.  W.  1462.  Guido  db  Oolumpnis.  F.  ilL 
381 .  Ouido  daUe  CUonne,  of  Messina  in  Sicily,  a  lawyer 
and  poet,  died  ahont  129a  Quadrlo,  toI.  IL  p.  160.  His 
Uittorp  <J  the  Trqfan  tvar,  to  which  our  author  refers, 
was  written  in  Latin,  and  finished  in  1287.  See  the  n. 
on  Ter.  16147.  I  hare  there  intimated  my  suspicion, 
that  he  translated  it.  for  the  most  part,  from  a  French 
Romance  of  Benoit  de  Sainte  More,  However  that  may 
have  been,  Ouido's  work  is  certainly  the  original,  from 
which  the  later  writers  of  the  middle  ages  have  generally 
taken  their  accounts  of  Trojan  affairs.  It  was  translated 
Into  Italian  in  1324  by  Filippo  Ctffl,  a  Florentineb  Qua- 
drio,  vol.  vi.  p.  47&.  ▲  French  translation  is  also 
extant,  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  trantlaUe  en  Franfoit 
premierement  tfti  commandement  du  Maire  de  la  eiU  de 
Beauvait,  en  nom  et  en  honneur  de  Karlet  le  rojf  de 
France,  Vwn  mil  ooc.  quatre  vingts.  M&  Reg.  16.  F.  ix. 
This  is  probably  the  French  translation  mentioned  by 
I^dgttte  in  the  Prologue  to  his  Boke  <if  Trope,  which  is 
a  mere  paraphrase  in  veree  of  Ouido's  histoxy,  witlf 
some  digressiona  and  additions  of  his  own.  Lyd- 
gato's  work  was  finished,  as  he  tells  na  himself  at 
the  end,  in  1490. 

H. 

HABsacRoir.  n.  Fr.   A  diminuUve  of  Bauberg,  a  ooat  of 

mail.  76.  13790. 
Habiutrr,  n.  Fa.    AbDity.  C.  L.  1044. 
Habitaclbs.  n.  pi.  Fr.    Places  of  habitation.  F.  UL  104. 
HARrra.  a.  Fa.    To  dwelL    R.  flOH. 
HARVNDAirr,  parU  pr.  Fr.    Abundant  7935. 
HACKBMArB,  n.  Fr.    An  amblnig  horse,  or  pad.    R.1137. 
Hackimo,  n.  Fb.    Cutting  in  pieces.  F.  ilL  9131 
HASOBir,  pa.  U  pi.  of  Havb.  375.  762. 
Haw, pa.  Lot  Hbvb.  v. Sax.    Heaved,  raised.  9430L 
Hair,  Hay,  a.  Fr.    A  hedge.  R.  54.  3007. 
Hailb,  n.  Sax.    Health  ;  welfsie.  4067. 

HAJLxa,pr.n.  of  an  Abbey  in  Gloucestershire.  See  then, 
on  ver.  1SS87. 

Hairb,  n.  Fr.    a  haircloth.  15001.  R.  438. 

Hakbnby,  n.  Fa.  I6O27.  as  Hackbnaib. 

Hakktow,  m.  Fr.    A  short  eassock,  without  sleevea  1S789L 

HAX.OBir  for  Hou>bn,  part.  pa.  of  Hou>.  490flL 

Halfb.  n.  &AX.    A  side;  a  part.    A*  Ooddet  haV-  5639. 

Du.  370.    On  God's  put;  with  God's  favour.    A* tMU 

halfe  Ood.  T.  L.  i.  325.  b.    On  this  side  of  God.    Four 

kaives.  3481.    Four  sides. 
Hau.  pr.  n.  433.    An  Arabian  Phydeian.  Fahrio.  Btbl.  Or. 

t.  xiii.  p.  17. 
Haucr,  ti.  Sax.    A  comer.  ll43flL  16779. 
Halpb,  pa.  U  of  Hblp,  v.  Sax.  14062.  R.  1911. 
Bal8.  n.  Sax.    The  neck.  4493. 
Baux,  r.  Sax.    Bee  the  n.  on  ver.  13575. 
BAi.T,  pa.  t.  of  Hold,  v.  Sax.    Held,  or  kept.  6141. 
—  for  HoM-,  L  e.  Holdeth.    Du.  6il. 
Halts,  e.  Fa.    To  go  lamely.  Du.  682. 
Hams  for  IfaMs,  n.  Sax.  4030i 

Hamblb,  v.  Sax.    To  hsmstring ;  to  cut  off.  T.  U.  964. 
Uambrb,  n.  pU  Sax.    Hammers.  Du.  1 IM. 
Ham,  in^.  m.  of  IIavb,  v.  Sax.  764.  1048.  81091 

pr.  U  pi.  981.  1082.  7681. 

Bamsbu2vbs»  p.  16S,  col.  2, 1. 6a  appears  from  the  context 

to  mean  a  tort  q^breechee. 


Happb,  n.  Sax.    Chanoei  13168.  Bo.  t.  pr  I. 

V.    To  happen.  687.  6467. 

Hard,  a4f.  Sax.  Hard.  Harde  praee.  7810.  16133.  Mia* 
fortune.  See  Gracr.  It  is  used  adverbially.  U879.  131331 

Hardb,  v.  Sax.    To  make  hard.  10669. 

Hardbly  (HardUjf),  ^dr.  Fa.  Boldly.  10147.  adv.  Sax. 
Certainly.  7867.  7901.  9186.  T.  v.  673^ 

Hardiho,  ft.  Sax.    Hardening.  10667. 

Habib,  v.  Fr.  To  hurry.  To  harie  and  drawe.  P.  149,  ooL 
8.  L64. 

Haribd,  part  pa.  Hurried.  2728.  lit  eeroient  hArlea  en 
grand  manere.    Frolssart,  v.  i.  c.  826. 

Harlot,  n.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  649. 

Haklotribs,  n.  pL    Ribaldries.  663. 

Harnbis,  ft.  Fa.    Armour.  1615.    Furniture.  671& 

Harkbibb,  V,  Fa.    To  dress,  it.  2648. 

Harow,  interj.  Fr.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  3286. 

Harfoor,  n.  Fr.  A  harper.  T.  ii.  lOSa  In  the  Act  of 
Resumption,  28  H.  vL  theaco  is  a  proviso  in  fovour  of 
John  Turges,  Harpour  with  the  Queen,  for  the  reversion 
of  an  annuity  of  10  Marks,  after  the  death  of  WUUam 
Langtnn,  MlnstrelL 

Harwbd,  p.  Lei  Harwb,  v.  Sax.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  3612. 

Hasardour,!!.  Fr.  A  Player  at  Haaard ;  A  gamester.  18680. 

Hasarorib.  n.  Fr.    Gaming,  In  general.  18624. 

Habblwodb.  T.  ilL  892.  Y.  585.  1174.  All  theee  pamgcs 
plainly  allude  to  the  same  proverbial  saying,  which 
appears  to  have  been  used  in  scorn  or  derision  of  any 
Improbable  hope  or  expeotetion.  Why  it  was  so  used, 
is  beyond  my  reach  to  diaoover.  It  may  be  proper  how- 
ever to  mention  that  in  T.  ill.  892.  Ma  HarL  3943.  reads— 
Haeelwode  is  shaken  /—and  that  the  passage,  T.  v.  1174. 
is  an  imitation  of  the  following  in  the  Filoetrato.  See 
Essay,  Jbo.  n.  68: 

Mapandero  seoo  tadtamento 
Ride  de  do  ehe  Troylo  diosa— 
Chel  si  fosse  sembianto  faoea 
Di  cred^lo,  e  dida,  di  mungibelo 
Atpetta  U  vento  quuto  tapineilo, 
Habtif,  a4f.  Fr.    Hasty.  3646. 
Hastifly.  adv.    Hastily.  13646. 
Hatb,  v.  Sax.    To  be  named.  R.  38. 
Haobbrx,  n.  Fr.    A  coat  of  mail.  13798. 
Hatbr,  inf.  m.  of  Havb,  v.  Sax.    Bo.  iv.  pr.  2.    It  is  mors 

commonly  abbreviated  Into  Haic. 
Hauncb,  v.  Fr.    To  raise,  to  enhance.  B.  K.  431. 
Haunt,  n.  Fa.    Custom  ;  practice.  449. 
Haunts,  v.  Fr.    To  practise.  P.  164.  ool.  2. 1.  4. 
Hauntxdbn,  pa.  L  pi.  1239a    Practised,  frequented. 
HAUTsnt ,  adj.  Fr.    Haughty.  3730.— Loud.  18264.— A  haw 

tein  /aveon.  L.  W.  11 18.    A  high-flying  hawk ;  Fauleon 

hatdtain.  Fr. 
Hatoir  for  Avoir,  a.  Fr.    Wealth.  R.  4720. 
Hawb,  n.  Sax.    A  hawthorn-berry.  6241.   T.  ill.  856  —A 

farm-yard.  12789.    A  ohuroh-yard.  P.  165,  ooL  1, 1.  la 
Hawxbakb,  4615.    See  the  note. 
Hb,  pron.  Sax.  is  often  prefixed  in  all  ito  esses  to  proper 

names  emphatietUly,  according  to  the  Saxon  usage.    He 

Moise*.  10664.    He  Titptu.  T.  L  787.    Bee  the  n.  on  ver. 

9594.— Hb  is  also  frequently  used  for  It  in  all  oase^ 

7650.  7838.  9737.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  9504. 
Hbd,  n.  Sax.    Head.    On  his  hed.  1346w    On  pain  of  loalng 

his  head.    See  the  note^ 
HsDDB  for  HiODB  (Hidden.)  L.  W.  808. 
Hboobs,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Hedges.  15224. 
Hbibuoos.  a.  F.  619.    Curruco,  a  little  Urd,  which  is 

supposed  to  hatoh  the  Cuckow's  egg,  and  to  be  deekrajyed 

by  the  young  Cuckows.  8p. 
Hbui,  v.  Sax.    Helan.    To  hide.  6531.  R.  6888. 

V.  Sax.    H«lan.    To  heal ;  to  help.  126a  lOOGSi 

n.  Sax.    Health.  3104.  4237. 

HsLBLsa,  a4f.    Helpless.  T.  v.  1699. 


HBLi8B,pr.  n.    Elysium.  C.I^  lia 

Hblmbd,  parL  pa.  Fa.    Armed  with  an  helmet  14376. 

T.  ii.  60S. 
Hblowis,  pr.  n.  GSSa    Elolsa,  the  mistress  of  Abelard. 

See  a  summary  of  their  histoxy  in  Rom,  de  la  Rote,  ret, 

9179—9247. 
HsM,  obL  cpl,  of  Hb.  Them.  See  Hm ;  ond Essay,  6kc.  n.  9& 


TiKMSBLr.  ITcascLTB,  HuKKLVKN.    Sec  Sklw. 
Uknoimkn.  n.  pi.    Pages.  F.  L.  253.    S«e  a  note  on  the 

Midsinnmtr  NighVt  Dream  of  Shakespeare.  Act.  iL  8c.  S. 

LiiNt.  Kdit. 
Hendr,  Hbndy.  adj.  Sax.    CiTil ;  courteous.  6R68.  3199. 
HXNBiT.  40.31.     Hrnnk.    S3S&   3887-     HcNNxa.    R.  4922. 

IIbns.  12(>21.  adv.  Sax.    Hence. 
Hrno,  pa.  U  and  paW.  of  Hang,  o.  Baz.  3(i(lL  678.  9757. 
HcNNsaroRTR,  adv.  Sax.    Henceforth.  1U972. 
Hkntr,  r.  Sax.    To  take  hold  of ;  to  catch.  9U6.  7W& 
Hint,  pa.  t.  and  part,  700.  689a  1583» 
Hbpr,  n.SAx.   Aheap.  Tohepe.  T.  ill.  1770.   Bo.  !▼. pr.6i 

Together ;  in  aheap.— The  fruit  of  tlie  Dog-rose.  13677* 
Hkraud,  n.  Fa.    A  herald.  2535. 
IIrkbrroaor,  n.  Fa.    Lodging.  4327* 
HBRBRHORouas,  n.  pt.  Fr.    Providers  of  lodgings;  Har- 
bingers. 5417. 
Bbkbrrwx,  f«.  Sax.    An  inn ;  a  lodging.  767*  4143.— The 

place  of  the  Sun.  11347.    In  ver.  405.  (see  the  note)  it 

rather  means,  I  think,  A  harbour, — Ubrbbb.  T.  ii.  1705. 

F.  L.  49.    An  arbour. 

V.  Sax.    To  lodge.  R.  6145. 

Hbrd,  Hibrdb,  n.  Sax.    A  keeper.  605.  15680.— Hbrdb. 

ORoMBs.  F.  Hi.  135.    Shepherd-boya 
HxRDBs,  n.  pi.    Coarse  flax.    Herde,  fibra  linL  Killan.  R. 

1233. 

That  not  qfhtmpe  ne  heerdis  um$. 

So  this  ver.  is  written  In  Bfs.  Hunter.     The  Orig.  has 

only— </te  ne/ut  de  himrrat. 
Hbrb  for  HiRB,  pron.  2059.  3691.  4880.  and  in  otha  places, 

/or  the  sake  of  the  rime, 
Hbrb,  adv.  Sax.    In  this  place. 
in  composition,  signifies  this,  without  including  any 

idea  of  place.    Uereagaines,  3041.    Against  this.    Here- 

b^orn.  1586b    Before  this. 

r.  Sax.    To  hear.  2347. 

Hbrd,  Hbrdb,  pa.  t  and  part.  2Si.  955.  1597. 

Hrrdrn,  pa.  t.pl.  15382. 

Hkrk,  n.  8ax.    Hair.  677« 

llRRB!f,  adj.    Made  of  hair.  12670. 

IIxrkino,  part.  pr.  of  Hbrkb,  v.  Sax.    Hearkening.  10392. 

VJrrmbs,  pr.  n.  16902.  A  chemical  treatise  under  his  name 

is  extant  in  the  Theat.  Chemie.  t.  ir.    See  Fabric.  Bibl. 

6r.  L.  L  c.  IOl  Hrrmbr  Ballknub.  F.  lii.  183.  Whether  a 

different  person  from  him  Just  mentioned,  I  cannot  telL 
Hrrnb,  n.  Sax.    A  comer.  11433.  16126. 
Hbronbhb,  n.  Fa.   A  hawk  made  to  file  only  at  the  heron. 

T.  iv.  413.  L.  W.  1118. 
nBRo?fSBWB8,  n.  pi.  Fa.    Young  Herons.  10388.    See  the 

note. 
Hkbtb  for  Hurt,  v.  Sax.    Du.  883. 
fi.  Sax.    Heart.    Herte-blood.  6300.  19836.    Heart's 

blood.    Herte-tpone.    Bee  the  n.  on  ver.  2608. 
Hbrtbles,  adj.    Without  couraga  14914. 
llRitTLY,  a<^.    Hearty.    10319. 
IIBRY,  V.  Sax.    To  praise.  8492.  13548. 
IlRRYiNO,  n.    Praise.  13389. 

Hbstr.  n.  Sax.  Command.  12574.— Promise.  R.  4475. 7* 
Hrt,  Hbttb,  pa.  t.  of  Hbtb,  v.  Sax.  Heated.  A.  F.  145. 
IlBTB,  V.  Sax.    To  promise.  2400.  4754.    To  be  called.  Du. 

2iX).    See  Hiobtb. 
Hbthrnbsb*,  n.  Sax.    Country  of  Heathens.  49.  5532. 
Hrtrino,  n.  Sax.    Contempt  4108.    AU  U  thy  HBrerNO 

fallen  upon  thee.  P.  L.  273. 
Bbys,  r.  Sax.    To  heaye,  to  raise.  552.— v.  neut.    To 

labour.  T.  ii.  ISSft 
Hbykd,  r.  Sax.  Head.  F.  iL  43.  Sverif  virtue  inmpkeveA. 

So  I  apprehend  this  line  should  be  read,  Instead  of  m  me 

heved. 
HaYBw-qiTBifB,  n.  Sax.    The  queen  of  heftTen ;  theTlxsin 

Mar>.  16557. 
Hbw  or  LnfcoLir,  pr.  n.  1.1614.  See  Disooorse,  &c.  {.  xxxrr. 
BsiTB,  V.  Sax.    To  cnt.  1424. 
..^>-«.flieut.  C.L.gnO.  T.L.i.385.bb    J7<  ttal  heweth  to 

ile,  with  ehippee  he  may  Use  hi*  HghL  8o  (knsf.  Awt,  18.  b. 

Full  o/le  he  heyeeth  up  so  hye. 
Thai  ehwppes/alkn  in  hie  eye. 


Hbwb,  n.  Sax.    Coloar ;  appearance.  1090L  T.  IL  SI. 

Hbwbo,  part  pa.    Coloured.  11557. 

Hkxt,  adj,  superU  Sax.  Highest.  C.  D.34ft.  HegK  Heghetl, 

lieghet,  Ilext.  In  the  same  manner  Sext  Is  Donned  from 

Negh. 
HiDOiTs,  adj.  Fr.    Dreadful.  SSSQL 
HiooubLY,  adv.    Terribly.  1703. 
HiB,  r.  Sax.    To  hasten.  10605.  CL  D.  ISSUL 
A.  Haste ;  diligenoeb    /a,  or  On  hie,  8981.  4BB9.  T.  hr. 

1385.    In  haste. 
IliOHK,  a^.  Sax.    High.    In  high  and  low.  819.  MIX 

See  the  n.  on  ver.  819. 
HiBRDBSsB,  n.  Sax.    A  shepherdess.  T.  L  654.  See  HBaoa. 
HiGHBN,  F.  iii.  1062.  is  perhaps  miswritten  for  Highe. 
HiOHT,  n.  Sax.    Highth.  1892.    On  higkt.  17EK.  seems  tn 

signify— aloud ;  in  a  high  voice.    En  hauL  Fa. 
HfOHTS,  v.  Sax.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  1018. 
Hiic,  obi.  e.  of  Hb,  is  often  used  alone  in  that  reeiprecal 

sense,  which  is  generally  expressed  by  the  addition  of 

the  adj.  Se{f.  3052.    Tlkan  hath  he  don  his /rend,  ne  him. 

no  shame,  I.  e.  nor  himself.    As  he  him  laid.  1380.   And 

dad  him.  141 1 .    And  bare  him.  1449. 

It  is  also  frequently  put  without  Uie  nsual  preposition. 

Him  to  grete  shame,   172091     To  great  shame  of  hinu 

ShefcMeth  him  to  fete.  55-i4.    She  falleth  at  the  feet  <if 

him.    She  steore  him.  6543L    She  swore  to  him.    Hem 

and  Hire  are  used  in  the  same  manner. 
HmsBLF,  HiHSBLVB,  HrMRBLVBiT.    See  Srlf. 
HiNDKRBsr,  superL  d.  of  Hiin>,  adv.  Sax.    Hindmnet.  tt^ 
HiNB,  n.  Sax.    A  servant  In  husbandry ;  a  hind.  90S. 
n.  Bal.  VIL  35.  should  probably  be  Hiene.    The  gaa 

of  an  hyena  was  used  to  cure  a  certain  disorder  of  the 

eyob  Plin.  N.  H.  L  29,  c.  38. 
HfPPOCRAS,  pr.  n.    Hippocrates  433.    See  the  note. 
Hia,  proii.  poss.  Sax.  Their.    See  Essay,  &c.  p.  xlvf . 
HiRB,  dbl.  e.  of  Sbb.  pron.  Sax.  is  often  put  for  Berseff. 

130.  4869.  and  without  the  usual  preposition.  11057.   See 

Him. 

pron.  poss.  Sax.    Her.    See  Eflsay,  fte.  p.  xlvL 

HiRBSRLP,  HmBsBLYS,  HiRBSBLVxw.    See  BXLP. 

HiR8,  pron.  poss.  Sax.  Theirs.  7506.  See  the Eiiaay,  Ac.  n.  29i 

HisTORiAL,  a4j-  Fa.    HistoricaL  18090. 

Ho,  interj.  Fa.  commanding  a  ecaation  of  any  action. 

Seethe  n.  on  ver.  2535.  and  I  bdieveo  in  that  verse  is  pot 

for  Ho,  and  not  for  Oyez,    See  the  C.  L.  ver.  870. 
HocHBPor,  n.  Fa.    A  mixture  of  various  things  thetken 

together  in  the  same  pot  M.  118,  col.  1, 1.  10.    HutspoL 

BSLO. 

HoxxR,  n.  Sax.    Frowardneas.  5717< 

HoKXRLY,  adv.  Frowardly.  P.  150,  coL  8,  L  1!. 

Hold,  n.  Sax.    A  fort,  or  castle.  4!i27* 

r.  Sax.  To  keep.    To  hold  in  honde.  T.  Y.  1370.   To 

keep  in  suspenoe.  T.  Y.  1614.  1679.    To  amnse  in  order 

to  deceive. 

HoLDBir,  part.  pa.    Obliged.  5717.  T.  UL  1865^ 

HoLB,  HoL,  a4f.  Sax.    EnUre;  whole ;  aonnd.  6808.  761&. 
Holly,  adv.    Entirely ;  wholly.  5793. 
HoLOUR,  n.  Sax.  A  whoremonger.  5836.  P.  168,  ooL  8, 1.  ?• 
Holt,  a.  Sax.    A  grove,  or  forest  6  T.  iii.  3Sa. 

for  HoLDsm.  9884.  938& 

HoMLY,  adj.  Sax.    Domestick.  9666.— Plain :  aimpleb  7485. 
HoMLiNSseB,  n.  Sax.     Domestick  management  8305.— 

Familiarity.  IL  118,  coL  1,  L  10. 
HoNDB,  n.  Sax.    A  hand.    An  homde-hrtdf.  3809.    An 

hand's  breadth.    Withouten  honde.  T.  UL  188.    WlOont 

being  pulled  by  any  hand.— HoiroxTf .  pL  R.  68C9^ 
HoNBar,  a4f.  Fa.  means  generally,  according  to  the  Fitmeh 


usage.  Creditable ;  bononrabla  846b  19li91. 

person  of  rank.  8308.  9008. 
HoirB9TBTB«,  HoNBSTBB,  n.  Fb.    Yirtoe. 

14630.— Good  manners.  6849. 
HoNO,  r.  Sax.    To  hang.  12784. 
HoNT,  n.  Sax.    Du.  385.  as  Huirr.  ^ 

HoHY-awm,  a^.  Sax.    Sweet  as  honey.  9870. 
HopB,  V.  Sax.    To  expect  4087.    See  the  note. 
HoprBBTBRBs,  11.  pL  Sax.    Dancers.  901&    See  the  i 
Hoao,  n.  Sax.    Treasure.  13014.— A  pritate  plac«.  it  ft* 

the  keeping  of  treaaore.  P.  165^  ool.  8»  L  li> 


Hofia,  HooR,  a4f.  Sax.    Hoary ;  grej.  7764.  9835. 

Hoiiow*,  adj.  Sax.    FouL  C  M.  AS. 

HoMUBLmi,  n.  Fs.    HorriblencM.  R.  788A. 

Hoiis,  n.  pL  Sax.    Hones.  fiM!7.  7141.  13063; 

Bonas,  «4^  Sax.    Hoane.  Du.  347. 

HoMLT,  04/.  10508.  is  applied  to  a  hone,  aa  auifi/jf  is  to 

aman. 
BoamALma,  n.  pL  Lat.  Rallglotia  peraons,  of  both  sexet^ 

who  attended  the  tlok  in  hoepitals.    P.  107t  col.  1, 1.  0Ol 

— Knighta  Hospltalen,  of  different  ordera.  R.  06B3.    Bee 

Du  Oange*  In  ▼.  Hotpitalariu*. 
BoeT,  n.  Fk.    An  army.  14486. 
Hovrxi.XRB,  n.  Fa.    An  inn-keeper.  4358.  15»3fiL 
HoarBLaiB,  n.  Fa.    An  Inn,  or  lodging-honie.  83. 
HoariLBMBNTB,  n.  pi.    Household  furniture.  Bo.  IL  pr.  S. 
Bora,  a4f.  Sax.    Hot  7DI& 
HoTK,  UoTKW,  part.  pa.  of  Hrrx.    Called.  30391 
Hova,  V.  Sax.    To  hover.  T.  lii.  1433.  T.  t.  33. 
BoVNi>-nsB,  n.  Sax.    The  dog-fish.  9600. 
BouNS,  n.  for  Hound.  T.  ir.  SIO.    nus  taid  both  here  and 

koune^  L  a.  hare  and  hound ;  all  sorts  of  people. 
I     HovpKo,  pa.  t.  Fa.    Hooped,  or  hollowed.  1A406. 
BousBL,  n.  Sax.    The  Eucharist.  R.  6386. 
■  V.    To  administer  the  sacrament.  R.  6437. 

—To  ben  hotueUd,    To  roouive  the  sacrament. 

P.  170^  ool.  2.  L  09. 
HowTB,  ft.  Sax.    A  cap,  or  hood.    Seo  the  n.  on  Ter.  3000L 
BvLPKRfl,  II.  Sax.    BoUy.  B.  K.  I2& 
BoLSTRBD,  part  pa.  Bax.    Hidden.  R.  6146. 
HnMBLXHaoB,  ft.  Sax.    Humble  stateb  14500. 
HuMBLxasB,  n.  Fa.    Humility.  4585. 
HuuBUKo,  fi.  A  humming.  F.  ii.  531.   Hommeien  ;  Bom* 

bilari,  bombnm  edere.  Kilian.  Hence  our  Humble-bee, 
Hmrr,  n.  Sax.    A  huntsman.  1680.  S090. 
BuRTLX,  V.  Fa.    To  push.  261  &  4717. 
Bdsbawokib,  n.  Sax.  Thrift,  oeoonomlcal  management  4075. 
BmaoMD-MAN,  n.  Sax.    The  master  of  the  family.  735a 
Bust,  ady.  Sax.    Silent ;  whist  Ba  11.  m.  5. 
Bylob,  v.  Sax.    To  pour.  Bo.  iL  m.  2. 
BvLLBO,  parL  pa.  Sax.    Hidden.  15061.    See  Hblb. 


I. 

1^  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  in  the  oommon  Editt.  and 
even  in  the  MSS.  of  Chaucer,  is  often  used  to  express  a 

corruption  of  the  Baxon  propositlTe  particle  Ce;  which. 
In  this  Edit  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  (as  has  been  said 
before  in  the  Essay,  &c  p.  xItL)  is  always  expressed  by 
p.  All  such  words,  therefore,  occurring  in  the  works  of 
Chaucer  not  contained  in  this  Edition,  should  be  looked 
for  either  under  t,  or  under  their  second  letters. 

Jacks  ow  Dotxb.  4345.    See  the  note. 

Jacsb  fool.  3708.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  14816. 

Jaoobin,  pr.  II.    a  grey-frier.  R  6338. 

Jakxb  Straw,  pr.  n.  15400.  The  noise  made  by  the  fol- 
k>wen  of  this  rebel,  to  which  our  author  alludes,  he  had 
probably  heard  himself.  It  Is  called  by  Wftlsingham, 
p.  251.  clamor  horrendieeimus,  non  timilit  clamoribus 
guos  edere  toUnt  homirut,  ted  qui  ultra  omnem  etetima- 
tionem  euperaret  omnes  cUxmoree  kumano$t  et  maxime 
poeset  aesimulari  ululatibue  infemalium  ineolarum. 
Many  Flemings  (Flandrentet)  were  beheaded  by  the 
rebels  cum  elamore  eonsueto.    Walsingham,  ibid. 

Jambbux,  n.  pU  Fa.    Boots ;  armour  for  the  legs.  13804. 

jAna,  n.  A  coin  of  (Janua)  Geno&  It  is  put  for  any 
amall  coin.  8875.  13065. 

Janolb,  «.  Fa.    To  prate ;  to  talk  much,  or  fast  10534. 

■  n.    Prate ;  babbi&  6969. 

jAiroLxn,  jAiruLOua,  n.    A  prater.  17292,  7. 

jAffOLBaaasa,  n.    A  female  prater.  6280.  1018L 

Jafb,  ft.  Sax.    a  trick ;  a  Jest  4341.  1678a 

'  V.    To  Jest  ISgiOr— To  cheat ;  to  laugh  at  173L 

Japb-wobthv,  at{^    Ridiculous.  Bo.  t.  pr.  91 

Jatsr,  n.  A  oommon  Jester,  or  buffoon.  P.  161,  coL  1,  L  491 

jAraaiB,  n.   Buffoonerle.  P.  161.  col.  1,  L  45. 

lea,  IcBB,  pron.  Sax.  I.  Ho  the  ick.  18881.  So  the  fcJte. 
MaST*    Bo  may  I  proiper. 


Idbl.  a^/.  Sax.    Idle;  fruiUeas.    In  ideL  11179.  P.  150^ 

col.  2,  L  29.    In  Tain. 
InoLASTRa.  ft.  Fa.    An  idolater.  10172. 
JaoPARD,  r.   To  hazard ;  to  put  in  danger.  T.  iv.  1560. 
JaopARDia,  M.    Danger.  T.  IL  465.  T.  v.  1529.  JaoPAaniaa. 

Du.  666. 
JxRBMix,  pr.  n.    Jeremiah.  12569l 
JanoMB,  pr.  n,  62S6.    Our  author  has  made  much  use  of  n 

treatise  of  St  Jerome,  contra  Jovinianum.    See  the  n.  on 

Ter.  9172,  and  Ter.  11679,  and  the  Discourse,  &c.  n.  19. 
Jbstks,  n.  pL  T.  t.  15ia  F.  iii.  paetim.  as  Gasraa. 
Jbwbrib,  n.  Fa.    a  district  inhabited  by  Jews.  1341& 
Jawisa,!!.    Judgement;  punishment  1741,  5215.   It  may 

have  been  formed  by  corruption  either  of  tho  Lat. 

Judicium,  or  the  Fa.  Justice.  Conf.  Am.  157.  b.  158. 
Ik,  pron.  Sax.    L  3862.  3865.    See  Ich. 
luoN,  pr.  n.    The  citadel  of  Troy.  15362. 
Ilkb.  adj.  Sax.    Same.  64.  3035. 
iMAOfifATiF,  adj.  Fa.    Suspicious.  11406. 
Impbd,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Planted.  R.  5137. 
IiMPBTRBN,  pr.  t  p2.  Fa.    Obtein  by  pra}«r.  Bo.  v.  pr.  3. 
Impbs,  a.  pit.  Sax.    Shoote  of  trees.  13962.  R.  G293. 
Impoatablb,  adj.  Fa.  Intolerable.  14520.  It  6002.— Impos* 

sibl&  908a 
iMFORTUirB,  adj.  Fa.    Troublesome.  R.  5632. 
LMPoeaiBLB,  adj.  Fa.  used  as  a  substantive.  627a  T.  ill.  525. 
Dr,  prep.  Sax.    Upon.  6350.  1450a  14545.     In  wiOu  940a 

96ia    Within. 
iNOOMBaouB,  ad(f.  Fa.    Cumbersome.  F.  IL  354, 
laooHSTANca,  n.  Fa.    Inconstancy.  754a 
lacuBUB.  6462.    Bee  the  n.  on  ver.  6441. 
Iin>B,  a(Hf.  Fa.    AaureHXiloured.  R.  67* 
Indionb,  adU.  Fa.    Unworthy.  8235. 
iMBCMao,  part.  pa.  Sax.    Inserted.  T.  Iii.  1335. 
Inbqual,  a4f.  Fa.    Unequal.  2273. 
Infortunat,  a4f.  Lat.    Unfortunate.  4728. 
iNPORTuaa,  fi.  Fa.    Misfortune.  R.  5551. 
Inoot,  n.    A  mould  for  casting  ingots.  16674.  16701.  10782. 
Inhabit,  part.  pa.  Fa.    Inhabited.  C.  D.  140a 
Inhildb,  v.  Sax.    To  pour  in.  T.  iii.  44.    See  Hvioa. 
Injurb,  n.  Fa.    Injury.  T.  1IL  102a 
Imlt,  adv.  Sax.    Inwardly,  deeply,  thoroughly.  6930.  R 

397.  T.  iii.  1612.  F.  L  31. 
Innb,  prqi.  Sax.    In.  14002. 
iK,  n.  Sax.  A  house,  habitation,  lodging.  3547.  5517 

13372. 
Innbo,  part.  pa.  S>  x.    Lodged.  2194. 
iNNBaasTB,  a4f'  st.p.  Sax.    Inmost  Bo.  It.  pr.  6. 
laNocxNT,  ady.  Ff<.    Ignorant  8150.  10840. 
lasBLxa^  part  pa  Fa.    Attested  under  seal.  C.  D.  1014. 
lasBT.  part,  pa-  Sax.    Implanted.  Bo.  iL  pr.  3. 
iNTBRxiNABLa,  odff.  Fa.    Infinite.  Bo.  ▼.  pr.  6. 
Inwrtb,  n.  Sax.    Undentanding.  T.  L.  L  38a  b. 
Joca,  pr.  n.  6065.    Bee  the  note. 
Jooowna,  a<Hf.  Fa.    Joyous ;  pleasant  16061 
JoosLoua,  n.  Fa.    A  Juggler.  704a 
JonrANT,  pari.  |>r.  Fa.    Joining.  1062. 
Joma,  V.  Fa.    To  ei\}oin.  R.  2359w 
Joua  RoBiif .    The  name  of  a  danoa  R.  7455.  De  la  danse 

le  beau  Robin.    Orig.  12864.'«ee  T.  v.  1174. 
JoLir,  a^f.  Fa.    JoUy ;  Joyful.  3355.  4152. 
JoMBaa.  «u    To  Jumble.  T.  ii.  1037. 
JoNOLaaiB,  n.  T.  ▼.  755.  should  rather  be  Janglerie  /  Idle 

telk.    See  Janoul 
JoRDAKas,  n.  pL  See  the  n.  on  Ter.  12S39. 
JoBSA,  interj.  4099.  seems  to  be  partly  formed  from  the  Fa, 

fa/  Come  hither! 
JoTia.  pr.  n.  Jupiter.  T.  iii.  15.  F.  i.  219l  F.  lU.  917* 
Jouaaaa,  n.  Fa.    A  day's  Journey.  274a  C IX  1946» 

A  day's  work.  R.  57a 

JovsTSB,  n.  pt.  Fa.    Justs.  C.  D.  1987. 

JowBLBB,  n.  pi.  Fa.    Jewels.  R.  542a 

JoYB,  V.  Fa.    To  eojoy.  R>  502& 

IpocRAa,  n.  Fa.   TVlne  mixed  with  spices  and  other  in- 

grediente;  so  named,  because  it   is  strained  through 

a  woollen  cloth,  called  tte  Ueeve  of  Hippocrates.  9681. 

SeeCLARRB. 

las.  n.  Fa.   Anger.  7416. 
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Ikodb,  ad(f.  PUMlonate.  7^96, 7t  8. 

IflAUDK,  pr.  n.  F.  iii.  7(>7<  See  Bru.s  Isaudb.  She  is 
called  YsBOT  by  Bernard  da  Ventador.   U&  Crofta. 

foL  LXYU. 

Tant  trag  pena  dHunor, 

Q'anc  Tristan  Tamador 

Hon  aotni  malor  dolor 

Per  Yseut  la  bionda. 

And  m  in  FdbUaux,  ftc  T.  L  p.  242.  Tteut  la  hlcndt. 
Petrarch  calls  her  Jtotta,  Trlonfo  d'Amore.  111.  82.  A 
late  French  writer,  in  what  he  has  been  pleased  to 
style.  **  HUtoire  litUraire  det  Troubadaurr,**  (T.  ii.  p. 
a83b)  having  quoted  a  passage  celebrating  the  lore  of 
**  Tristan  k  Isault,"  adds  rery  coolly— Ceit  une  allusiom 
d  qnelqne  Roman  f  which  is  Just  as  if  a  commentator 
upon  Ovid  should  say  of  the  epistle  from  Paris  to  Helen, 
that  it  alludes  to  some  Oreek  story. 

It,  pron.  3  pers.  neut,  gend.  Sax.  Is  used  Instead  of  He 
and  She.  3764.  5529. 13144. 

iTAiixa,  pr.  n,  Italy.  8142. 

JcBALTAaa,  pr,  n.  Gibraltar.  53(i7< 

JuBBB,  A.  A  vessel  for  holding  ale,  or  wine.  3628.  13000. 

JuDTcuic  14Q52.  The  book  of  Judges.  Bo  Metamorphoseoe 
is  put  for  the  Metamorphosis  of  Ovid.  4513.  and  Eneidoe 
for  the  iEneis  of  Virgil.  15365. 

JuoB,  n.  Fa.    A  Judge.  12057-  12iga 

JuLL,  pr.  n.  The  month  of  July.  10007. 

Julian,  pr.  n.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  341. 

JupARDiB,  fi.  R.  2666.  as  Jbopabdib. 

Jdparixb,  n.  Fr.    Jeopardies    See  the  n.  on  ver.  16211. 

JusncB,  n.  Fr.    A  Judge.  15965. 

JiwmnAH,  pr.  n.  R.  6615.  The  law  referred  to  is  in  the 
Code,  L.  zi.  tiL  25.  De  mendicantibus  vaUdis. 

JuvxMAL,  pr.  n.  The  Roman  Satirist  6774.  T.  Iv.  197. 


K. 

KaItBNDbr,  n.  Lat.   A   Calendar.   15136.— A  guide,  or 

director.  L.  W.  542. 
Kalbitobs,  11.  pi.  Lat.    The  first  day  of  the  month ;  the 

beginning  of  any  thing.  T.  il.  7.  T.  t.  1633. 
Kavnabd.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  5817* 
Kaut,  V.  Sax.    To  cooL  C.  L.  77A. 
Kbmbbd,  KsMneo,  pari.  pa.  Sax.    Combed.  2291.  S13& 
Kbmblih,  n.  Sax.    A  tub.  354a 
Kbnblm,  pr.  n.  15116.  See  the  note. 
Kxpx,  n.  Sax.    Care ;  attention.  4162.  8934. 

V.  To  tolce  carew  2240.  2962. 

Kbrchbf,  n.  6600.  a  corruption  of  CovBRcnnr. 

KxBNBLs,  n.  pi.  Fa.    Battlements.  R.  419.S. 

Kbrb,  n.  Sax.    Water-cresaea.    Qf  paramours  ne  raught 

he  not  a  hers.  3754.    He  oared  not  a  rush  for  love. 

CaxaaB  is  used,  in  the  aame  aenseb  in  T.  L.  L  3Sa  and 

ii.  332.b. 
KxRVBR,  n.  Sax.    A  carver.  1901. 
Kbssb,  v.  Sax.    To  kiss.  8933.  R.  2610. 
ElBSTB.  pa.  t    Kissed.  10664. 
Kbtcbb,  r.  T.  lit  1381.  as  Caocrb. 
Kbvbrb,  r.  Fb.    To  cover.    In  T.  L  918.  it  slgnifica  to 

recover. 
KicHBL,  n.  Sax.    A  little  cake.  7329.  See  the  note. 
Kid,  KinoB,  pet.  U  and  part  of  Kitbb.  Made  known ;  di** 

covered.  9617.    T.  i.  208.  R.  2172. 
KiKB,  V.  Sax.    To  kick.  6523. 
Kiif,  n.  Sax.    Kindred.    Bp  mp  fader  Mn,  9388.  18297. 

By  my  father's  kindred. 
.— —  a4f.  Of  the  same  nature.  A557> 
Kofo.  n.  Sax.   Nature.  1713a  T.  i.  238. 
KnfDLY,  adv.  Naturally.  5884. 
KiMBBDB,  n.  Kindred.  M.  113,  col.  2,  L  33. 
KiRTBL,  ft.  Rax.    A  tunic,  or  waistcoat. 

kirtels  and  none  other  wedc.  R.  778. 

pure  cottes.    Orlg.  775. 
KiTRB,  V.  Sax.    To  ahew;  to  make  known.  tWH.  7191. 

Ife  kithe  hire  JeeUousie.  11060.   Nor  shew  to  her  any 

Jealousie. 
CiTnBO,jMir(.f)a.  1032;    See  Km. 


3321.  11884.    In 
Qui  estoient  en 


KnTB,  peu  U  Sax.    Cut  630^ 

Knakkbs,  n.  pL  Sax.  Trifling  trtcka  404SI  The  wort 
seems  to  have  been  formed  from  the  knocking,  or  snap- 
ping, of  the  fingers,  used  by  Jugglers.  Bee  Cotgrave,  in 
Y.»Matassiner  des  mains,  and  JV'tg«et— Trifling  wwd» 
P.  161,  ooL  1, 1.  49l 

Knappb,  n.  A  short  sleep ;  a  nap.  K.  4005^ 

Kmarrv,  a4f.  Sax.    Full  algnarres,  or  knota  IfTS. 

Kmavb,  n.  Sax.  A  servant ;  properly,  a  boy-servant  2730. 
13^40.— A  knave-child.  5135.  8SSa  AmaleefaikL— ni« 
boie  knave.  R.  3849.  Cegarfon.  Orlg. 

Knxodb.  part  pa.  of  Kitkdb,  v.  Sax.    Kneaded.  R.  4811. 

Kn  bbn,  Kmkme,  n.  pL  Sax.    Kneoa  C  D.  291 43S. 

Knbt,  parL  pa.  R.  2092.  as  Kwrr. 

Knioht,  n.  Sax.  A  servant ;  generally,  a  servant  In  war ; 
a  aoldier.  M.  117,  ooL  2,  L  31.  1585L^A  dubbed  knjgiit 
See  his  Charactbb,  ver.  43—78. 

Khiobthodb,  fi.  Talour.  14560. 

Knit,  port  pa.  Sax.  Joined;  bound.  11288.— AgTced. 
11542. 

Knobbu,  n.  pi.  Sax.  Excreaoenoca,  in  the  ahape  of  buda»    | 
or  buttona.  635.    See  Knoppb. 

Knoppb,  fi.  Sax.  A  button.  R.  1080.— A  loee-bod.  R.  1708.    , 

Kmoppbd,  pari.  pa.  Buttoned;  fastened.  R.  7212. 

Knottb,  n.  Sax.    A  knot    In  ver.  10715. 10721.  It  Is  naed.    . 
in  the  sense  of  Nemd,  Fm.  for  the  ehi^ point,  or  head  al 
a  matter.  i 

KNorrBLBs,  adj.  Sax.  Without  a  knot;  withoat  any 
thing  to  obstruct  or  retard  the  pasMgn  T.  Y.  76Bl 

Knows  for  Knbb.  T.  it  1208. 

Knowlbchb,  v.  Sax.  To  aolcnowledge.  M.  n8>  ool.  2,  L  4& 

Knowlbchino.  n.  Knowledge  1090U.  R.  4676. 

KoNNiNO,  n.  F.  iit  906.  aa  Conntno  ;  Cunning. 

Kykb.  v.  Sax.  To  look  stedfasUy.  3445.  Kiy±m.  Tnr. 
Speetare.  Kilian. 


Larbb,  n.    AUab;  a  great  talker.  3509. 

Labbino,  part.  pr.    Blabbing.  10302. 

Lacbd,  part.  pa.  Fa.    Tied,  bound.    R.  3178. 

Lacbrt,  ii.Fr.    "A  fleshy  muacle;  so  termed  from  its 

having  a  tail  like  a  liaard.  Cotg^tJU. 
Lacrb.  a4j.  Fa.    SluRgbih.  Ba  iv.  pr.  3L 
liACBBBBB,  n.  Fb.    Slackncsa ;  negUgenoB.  P.  189.  ooL  t. 

L67. 
Lao,  LaddBpJm.  t  of  Lbdb,  v.  Sax.    Led;  oartiad.  720Oi 

13864. 
Lapt,  pa.  t  and  part,  of  Lbvb,  v.  Sax.    Left  16351.  L.  W. 

168. 
TjAib.  n.    T.  i.  341. 1002.  aa  Lav. 
Laibd,  part,  pa.  of  Lay,  v.  Sax.    WUh  or/^s  laibd.  L  e. 

trimmed.    R.  1076     So  this  word  is  fluently  used  by 

Hollinshed,  vn).  UL  p.  1317.    Laid  with  gold  laoe<— Laid 

OB  with  red  silke  and  gold  laccr~hAn>  about  with  siimr 

laee,    SeeCoocMBD. 
Lainb,  it\f,  V.  Sax.    To  lay.  R.  IBL 
Lainbrb,  fu  pi.  Fb.    Straps,  or  thongs.  2B06L 
Lakb,  fi.  13787.    It  is  difi&cult  to  SBy  what  sort  of  doCh  fa 

meant  Laeeken,  Bmma  sIgnlfieB  both  lisia%  and  traoOm 

eloth.    Kilian. 
Lakkb,  n.  Sax.     A  fault ;  a  di^giBoefol  aotloik  1007X— 

Want  10145. 
Lakkb,  v.  To  find  fault ;  to  blame  R.  284. 480L 
Lambbn,  fi.pL  Sax.    Lambs.  R.  7063. 
Lanoubb,  v.  Fr.    To  languislk  9741. 
Lapidaibb.  F.  ilL  282.     A  treatise  on  predooa  stenea.  m 

entitled  ;  probably  a  French  translation  of  tha  Latki 

poem  of  Marbodus  de  gemmis,  which  ia  freqnently  ellad 

by  the  name  of  Lapidarius.    Fabrlo.  BibL  Med.  MU  la 

V.  Mabbodob. 
Lappb,  fi.  Sax.     A  skirt,  or  lappet  of  a  gannent  8161 

15480.    T.  ill.  59.  743. 
Larob,  a<f^.  Fa.    Spacious;   free.     KodigaL  13361.   At 

large.  2290.    At  liberty.    Til  thai  U  was  prime  Ufps. 

10674.    Till  prime  was  far  spent 
Larobly,  adv.    Fully.  19ia 
Lab.  n.  Fb.    a  lace.  38t— A  aiam  1829.  !0S3. 
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Lasu.  Lab,  adj.  eomp.  Sax.    Leaa.  4407. 13047-  R.  d04fi. 
Lai  CHS,  n.  R.  1624.  ae  Las. 

Latrrbd.  part  pa.  Sax.    JDelayed.  P.  168,  col.  2,  L  dS. 
Lathx,  n.  4066.    A  b  irn.  •*  It  is  atiU  used  in  Lincolnshire. 

Sk."   In  F.  iiL  lOM.  where  the  Editt  have  rathe  and 

/ttthe,  the  M88.  give  the  true  reading— toM«. 
LATOif ,  n.  Fa.    A  kind  of  mixed  metaL  701.  of  the  oolonr 

of  braae.  11557. 
Laudb,  n.  Lat.    Praise.  13385. 
Laudbs.  3655.     The  service  performed  In  the  fourth,  or 

last  watch  of  the  night.    IHeuntur  autem  Laudee,  qucd 

illud  qffleium  laudem  pracipue  sonat  divinantt  ^c    Da 

Cange  In  v.  LausS.    The  same  senrioe  was  often  called 

Matins*    Idem  in  v.  BfATumri. 
La  VBD,  parU  pa.  Fa.    Drawn ;  spoken  of  water  tafetn  out 

t^fa  weU.  Bo.  iii.  m.  12. 
LAVKNnm,  n.  Fa.  A  washerwoman,  or  laundress.    L.  W. 

3SB.    In  the  passage  of  Dakts,  which  la  here  quoted, 

Envp  is  called. 

La  mbrbtrics,  dk«  mai  daW  ctpixio 
JH  Cetare  non  tone  ati  oechi  puUi, 
Morte  oontttne,  e  delie  corte  vizUh 

Inf.  xIU.  64. 

Latrrock,  n.  Sax.    A  lark.  R.  662. 

Lav.<«croat,  n.    A  sort  of  lance.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  l.%82. 

LAnfCXun*  nu  Lakb.  lifflS.  An  eminent  knight  of  the 
round  table,  whose  adventures  were  the  subject  of  a  Ro- 
manee  begun  by  Chrtetten  de  Tropes,  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  Romance-poets,  and  finished  by  Oodefiroie  de  LeignU 
See  Fauohet.  L.  ii.  c.  10, 11.  They  have  been  repeatedly 
printed  in  French  prose,  and  make  a  considerable  part 
of  the  compilation  called  '*  Mart  d^ Arthur.*'  His  accom- 
plishments, as  •  courtier  and  a  man  of  gallantry,  have 
been  alluded  to  before,  ver.  10001.  Signor  Yolpi,  in  his 
notes  upon  Dante^  Jnf,  v.  128.  has  most  unaccountably 
represented  LanciloltOt  as  innamorato  di  Oinevra, 
mofflie  del  Re  MABca  If  there  be  any  faith  in  hittorp, 
Oinevra  was  the  wife  of  King  Arthur.  The  story  in 
Dante,  which  is  the  occasion  of  Signer  Tolpi's  note,  is  a 
curious  one.  It  la  alluded  to  by  Petrarch,  Trionfa 
d'Amore.  iiL  82. 

Tedi  Olnerra,  Isotta,  e  1*  altre  amaati, 
K  la  eoppia  d'Arimino. 

Lauhdb,  n.  Fa.    A  plain  not  ploughed.    1693. 

Lavocrbs,  n.  pL  Fr.   Lavers.  5869. 

Laurxat,  a4f,  Lat.    Crowned  with  laureL  7907*  14614. 

LAimaoLB,  n.  Fr.    Spurge-laurel.  14969. 

Laurbr,  n.  Fr.   LaureL  9340. 

Laus,  adj.  Sax.  Lofise.  4062.  Laut.  Island.  Solutut,  This 
is  the  true  original  of  that  termination  of  adjectives,  so 
frequent  in  our  language,  in  <e«  or  leee.  Consuetud.  de 
Beverly.  MS.  HarL  56a  Hi;^as  sacrilegii  emenda  non 
erat  determinata,  sed  dicebatur  ab  Anglls  Bototottt,  L  e. 
eine  emendd.  80  Chauoer  uses  Botelee^  and  other  words 
of  the  same  form  ;  as  DetteUe,  Drinkelee,  OUtelee,  ^c. 

Lawb.  a4}.  for  Low.    R.  5046. 

liAXATfP,  n.  Fr.    a  purging  medlcinei  2758. 14949. 

Lav,  n.  Sax.    Law ;  religious  profession.  4796. 10332: 

Lay,  n.  Fa.  A  species  of  poem.  97Aft>  11299.  See  the  Di*- 
oourse.  Ac.  n.  24. 

Lav,  pa.  L  of  Lib,  or  Lioob.  972.    Layxn.  pi.  3210. 

Lazar,  n.  Fr.    A  leper.  248. 

Lbchr.  n.  Sax.  A  physician.  3902.  LecA^ero/t  2747*  The 
skill  of  a  physician. 

V.   To  heaL  C.  D.  852. 

Lbchbnoos,  o^i.   Provoking  lecherie.  12463: 

Lbchoor;  r.  Fb.    A  leaoher.  6953. 

LscfiORjrB,  fi.  Lat.    A  reading-desk.  CL  L.  1383L 

Lbdbiv,  n.  Sax.    Language.  10749.    See  the  note^ 

Lboob,  r.  C.  L.  1065.  as  Allkob. 

Lbbs,  fi.  Fa.  A  leash,  by  which  dogs  are  hdd.  P.  155,  coL 
1.L3. 

adi.  Sax.  Falser  Withwttti  teet,  R.  3904.  With- 
out lying;  truly. 

Lrfs,  «utj.  Sax.  Pleasing,  agreeable.  Al  be  him  mthb  or 
1839.   l^MHigh  it  be  unpleaslng  to  him,  or  pleasing. 


For  utwu  ne  unuM.  13062.  For  friend  nor  enemy.  He 
turned  not—for  lbvb  ne  for  lothb.  P.  L.  286i~-It  some- 
times signifies.  Pleased.  /  n*am  not  lbvb  to  gabbe.  3510. 
I  am  not  pleased  to  prate ;  I  take  no  pleasure  in  prating. 

LarvLL,  a<^    Lawful.  5619L  9322. 

Lboob,  «  Sax.    To  lay.  3935. 

V.  Fr.    To  ease.    R.  6016.  as  Albob. 


Lbtb,  v.  Sax.  To  lay.  T.  iiL  72. 

LsisBR,  fi.  Fr.    Leisure.  tlOO.  9700.    Opportunity.  3292. 

LsiTB,  n.  Sax.  Light  nonder-leite.  Bo.  Lm.  4.  Lightning. 

Lbicb,  n.  Sax.  A  leek.  3877>  It  is  put  for  any  thtug  of  very 
small  value.  16263.  R.  4830. 

Lrnbs,  n.  pL  Sax.    Flames.  14936. 

Lbuman,  n.  Sab.  A  lover,  or  gallant.  4238. 5S37v— A  mis- 
tress. 1406a 

Lbnbbs.  n.  pL  Sax.    The  loins.  3237. 

Lbhb,  adj.  Sax.  Lesn.  289-  9727* 

V.  Sax.    To  lend.  613.  3775.— To  grant  7S96.  13613. 

Lbkobr,  adv.  eomp.  Sax.    Ixmger.  14437* 

Lb.ntb,  pa.  t.  of  Lrnb,  13284. 

Lbmtoii,  n.  Sax.    The  season  of  Lent  P.  148,  col.  2,  L  91. 

L*XNvoY,  Fr.  was  a  sort  of  postscript,  eent  tcith  poetical 
oompositlons,  and  servinff  either  to  recommend  them  to 
the  attention  of  some  particular  person,  or  to  enforce 
what  we  call  the  moral  of  them.  The  six  last  Stanaas 
of  the  Clbrkbs  Talb  are  in  many  Mas.  entitled,  Venvop 
de  Chaucer  d  les  marix  de  notre  tempt.  See  also  the 
Stanaas  at  the  end  of  the  Complaint  qfthe  Black  Knight, 
and  of  Chaueer'e  Dreme. 

Lbon,  n.  Lat.    A  lion.  1600. 

LsoNiiVB,  cuij.  Belonging  to  a  lion.  14564. 

Lbopart,  Lbpard,  n.  Fr.    A  leopard.  2188.  14267* 

Lbo6,  n.  Or.    People.  15571,4. 

Lbpanob,  part  pr.  of  Lbpb,  v.  Sax.   Leaping.  R.  1928. 

Lbpb,  Lbp,  for  Lbpxtu,  3  pere.  eing,  4226.  10885. 

for  Lbpbd.  pa.  t.  2689.  C.  D.  2164. 

■  pr.  n.  A  town  in  Spain.  12504. 

Lrrb,  Lbrnb,  v.  Sax.    To  learn.  1U0Q2.  13466^-To  teadi 
16312. 

Lbrbd,  pa.  U  and  parL  677-  13449. 

Lbrb,  n.  Sax.    The  skin.  13786.    See  the  note. 

Lbsb,  n.  Fr.  as  Lbxs.  In  luetic  leee,  T.iL7A2.  In  Love's 
leash. 

adj.  Sax.    as  Lbbs.  R.  85083* 

V.  Sax.    To  lose.  1 1672. 4. 

Lbsbth,  2  pere.  pi.  imp.  m.  4439.  Lose  ye^ 

LxsiNO,  n.  Sax.  A  lie ;  a  falsity.  15947.  R.  4508.  LBsrvoBa^ 
pL  12525. 

Lsarr,  List,  Lust,  n.  Sax.    Pleasure.  132.  192. 6215. 11124. 

Lbstb,  Listb,  Lustb,  v.  To  please.  It  is  generally  used, 
as  an  Impersonal,  in  the  third  person  only,  for /I 
plecueih,  or  It  pleased.  Him  luete  to  ride  so.  108.  It 
pleased  him  t  r.  a.  Wei  to  drink  us  leste,  702.  It  pleased 
ua  well  t  d.  Ifpou  lest  830l  If  it  please  you.  Me  list 
not  play.    3865.    It  ploaseth  me  not  to  play. 

adj.  Sax.  superl.  d.  Least  8200.    AttJu  leste  ufap. 

1123.    At  the  leste.  5432.  At  least 

for  Last.  T.  ii.  133a 

Lbt,  V.  Sax.  To  leave;  to  omit.  1319.  To  leave;  to  per- 
mit. 1325.  Let  thp  Japes  be.  S62A.  Let  the  somprumr  be> 
6871.— To  cause  2978.  5377— To  hinder.  T.  ill.  72a 

Lbtb,  pr.  n.  The  river  Lethe.  F.  L  71. 

Lbtoamb,  ii.  Sax.    A  hlnderer  of  pleasure.  T.  iiL  588. 

LsTTB,  n.  Delay ;  hindrance.  8176b 

Lbttowb,  pr.  n.  Lithuania.  54 

Lbttrbd,  a(Hf,  Fr.    Learned.  R.  7691. 

Lbttrurb,  LBTrBRURB,  n.  Fr.    literature.  14414  16324 

LBTruARiB,  11.  Fr.    An  electuary.  428, 968& 

Lbvb,  v.  for  Livb.  7114 

■  n.  Sax.    Desire ;  inclination.  13858. 
a4f.  Dear.  3132.  See  Lbpb. 

V.  Sax.    To  bellevew  10079. 

LxvBTM,  imp.  m.  2  pers,  pL  3090.  teteih  me,  Beltora  ma 
In  R.  3519.    X«vc<A  is  misprinted  for  Leteth, 

He  leseth  mora  than  pe  wuj  dot. 
So  this  verse  should  be  written. 

Pius  p^ert-ti  que  wovMne/aietet-  Orig. 
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In  T.  iiL  tS.  Ltv€  ia  misprinted  for  Line  ;  and  alio  in 

T.  IL  1212.  and  T.  v.  1749. 
Lryklu,  adi.  Sax.    Without  leavfr  C.  D.  74. 
Lbvkn,  n.  Sax.    Lightning.  68A8. 
LstrsR,  comp.  d,  of  Lira.    More  agreeable.    li  were  tne 

Uvrr,  10995.    /  hadde  lever.  10037.    Hiaa  hadde  lever. 

5447.    See  also  ver.  16}I44.  16972. 
LsyBSKUi.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  40S9.  though  I  am  by  no 

mean*  satisfied  with  the  explanation  there  given  of  this 

word.    The  interpretation  of  It  in  the  Prompt,  Parv. 

will  not  help  us  much.    **  Lbvkcxl  brforn  a  wykdows 

OR  OTHER  PLACS.    UmbrMulum.*'    My  conjecture  with 

respect  to  the  origin  of  the  proverb,  Oood  wine  needs 

no  btteh,  is  certainly  wrong.    That  refers  to  a  yerj  old 

practice  of  hanging  up  a  bush,  or  bough,  where  wine  is 

to  be  sold.    The  Italians  have  the  same  proverb,  Al 

btion  vino  non  bieogna/reLtca. 
Lkwkd,  Lrwdb,  adj.  Sax.    Ignorant;  unlearned.  69S& 

1S370.— Lascivious.  1008& 
Lbyb.  Vt  Sax.  as  Lxoos.    To  lay.  R.  4143.— To  lay  a  wager. 

16064. 
Lkybb,  pr.  n.  Layas,  In  Armenia.  58.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  51. 
Lkytk,  n.  Sax.    Flame.  P.  169,  col.  1,  L  81.    See  Lxrrs. 
Liard,  pr.  n.  belonged  originally  to  a  horse  of  a  grey 

colour.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  7145. 
LiCRNCiAT,  n.  Lat.  8fl0.  seems  to  signify,  that  he  was 

licensed  by  the  Pope  to  hear  oonfessions,  ftc.  in  all  places^ 

independently  of  the  local  ordinaries.  See  R.  6364—6472. 
LicHS-wAKB.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  8960. 
L>DX,  pr,  n.  Lydia.  14645. 
Libob8»  n.  pi.  Fr.    Subjects.  7943. 
L»H,  pr,  U  pL  of  Lis,  or  Lioos.  16247. 
part.  pa.  of  Lis,  or  Lioob.  Lain.  P.  170,  col.  1,  L  55. 

P.  172,  ooL  1, 1.  SO. 
Libs.  n.  pU  Fa.    Lees  of  wine,  Jco.  F.  Hi.  104Ck 
Lirra,  R.  4143.  is  misprinted  for  Lbvbth. 
Li  FLY,  adv.  Sax.    Like  the  life.  2089. 
LiOBANCX,  n.  Fr.    Allegiance.  5315. 
LiGOK,  Lib,  v.  neuL  Sax.    To  lye  down.  2207.  1383/* 
LiooiNO,  part.  pr.   Lying.  1013. 
Light,  v.  Sax.  To  enlighten.  15539.  13401.— To  make  light, 

or  pleasant.  10710. 

V.  neul.    To  descend ;  to  alight.  5524.  10483b 

Lionb,  n.  Fr.  Lineage ;  lineal  descent  T.  v.  1480.  Iioixb. 

C.  D.  1517.  should  probably  be  Lignee^  to  rime  to  Com- 

pagnec 
LroNB  ALOKs.  T.  iv.  1 137.  Lignum  aloes ;  a  very  bitter  drug. 
LiKB,  Likrn,  r.  Sax.    To  compare.  5951.  3  5. 
V.  Sax.  To  please.  8382.  T.  i.  432.  If  you  liketh.  779. 

If  it  pleaseth  yotL   Itlikelh  hem.  6679.    It  plenseth  them. 
LiKBRous,  at^.  Sax.    Gluttonous.  18473.— Lascivious.  604& 
I.iKiNO.  part,  pr.    Pleasing.  R.  868. 
.— — —  n-    Pleasure.  12389. 
Ltmailb,  n.  Fb.    Filings  of  any  metal.  16321. 
Limb,  v.  Sax.    To  smear,  as  with  bird-lime.  T.  1.  354. 
LiuKDf  part,  pa.    Caught,  as  with  bird-lime.  6516. 

part  pa.  Fr.    Polished,  as  with  a  file.  F.  ill.  34. 

LiMRR,  n.  Fr.  Limier,    A  blood-hound.  Du.  362.  5. 

LivB-Roo.  14694.    A  twig  with  bird-lime. 

Limitation,  n.  Lat.    A  certain  precinct  allowed  to  a  Liml- 

tour.  6459. 
LiMiTorn.  n.    A  Fryer  licensed  to  beg  within  a  certain 

district  209.  253.  4. 
LiMMBs,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Limbs.  P.  149.  ool.  1, 1.  45. 
LiBAOR,  B.  Fb.    Funily.  4270.  R.  858. 
LiNUB.  n.  Sax.    The  lime-tree.  9087.  R.  1385. 
LmB,n.  Sax.    Remission ;  abatement  11550. 

V.  neut  Sax.    To  grow  easy.  R.  3758.  4188. 

LiMRO,  part.  pa.  of  Lisbb^  v.  Sax.  Eased ;  relieved.  11482. 

LiBTB,  V.    See  Lbstb. 

LiHTBNKTH,  imp.  IN.  3  pert.  pi.  of  LisTBN,  V.  Sax.  Hearken 

30.  13642. 
LisTBs,  N.  pi  Fr.    Lists ;  a  place  enolosod  foroombats,  &a 

See  the  n.  on  ver.  1715. 
LiTARaB,  n.  Fb.    White  lead.  10243. 
Lrra,  a4t  Sax.    LItUe.  1195.  P.  162,  ooL  1,  L  47. 
LriM,  n.  Sax.    A  limb.  14881. 
-_  for  LiBTH.  3653.  20349. 


LiTHB,  at^  Sax.    Soft ;  flexible.  Dn  9S3.  F.  L  !!«> 

r.  Sax.    To  soften.  T.  iv.  754. 

LiTHBR,  a4f.  Sax.    Wicked.  C.  N.  14.   In  the  Editt  It  li 

LiUiy.    LvTHKR  and  quede,  R.0. 414.    SeeQcADB. 
LrrHBRLY,  ttdv.  Sax.    Very  ilL  3290. 
Ltruso,  adj.  Sax.    Tery  little.  F.  IiL  133L 
LrvAND,  part.  pr.  Sax.    Living.  C.  D.  1628L 
LivB,  n.  Sax.    Life.    On  live.  3041.  5622.    In  life ;  AliVB. 

Live*  creature.  iSSfJ*  8779^   Living  creatnre.  Lives  body, 

F.iL555.    Living  body. 

r  See  the  note  on  ver.  405b  and  the  sta- 
LoDBMAivAOB.  405.  J  tuto  3  Goo.  L  o.  IS.  where  Load-wkonagt 
LoDBSTBRRB.  2061.  ]  Is  Uflod  repeatedly  in  the  scnaa  of  Pu 

I  lotage. 
LoDBeMBB,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Pilots.  L.  W.  1486. 
LovT,  adv.  Sax.    On  Iq/t.  4697.    On  high ;  A-loft. 
LooB,  n.  Fr.    A  lodge ;  habitation.  14859. 
LooGBO,  part.  pa.  Fr.    Lodged.  15004. 
Looomo,  n.    Lodging.  15001. 

LoKB,  V.  Sax.    To  see ;  to  look  upon.  BOb  iv.  pr.  6»  t.  pr.  3. 
LoKBB,  LoKB,  part.  pa.  of  Loke,  v.  Sax.    Locked.  14881. 

R.  2098.    Shut  close.    Co9\f,  Am.  29.    His  one  eye  anom 

KVULOCKB. 

Lojllbr,  n.  A  Lollard.  Bee  the  n.  on  ver.  18923.  and  ver.  1291^ 

L0LJ.1UB,  jpr.  n.  of  a  writer,  from  whom  Chauoer  profcseea 
to  have  translated  his  poem  of  Troilus  and  Creseide.  See 
the  note  on  P.  172,  coL  2, 1.  S3.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  any  further  account  of  him. 

Loir DB,  n.  Sax.    Land.  4806.  5323. 

L0NDBNOY8.  A  Londoner ;  one  bom  in  London.  T.  I*  1. 3& 

LONB,  n.  Sax.    A  loan  ;  any  thing  lent  744-t. 

Lo!fO,  V.  Sax.  To  belong.,  3280.  Longing  for  kit  art.  3S09u 
Belonging  to  his  art  10353.— To  desire.  L.  W.  2275. 

. 16390.     SeeAu>BOb 

Loos,  Los,  n.  Fr.  Praise^  16836.  M.  117.  coL  2,  L  1.  Loan, 
pi.  F.  ill.  598. 

Lord,  n.  Sax.  A  title  of  honour,  given  to  Monks,  as  well 
as  to  other  persons  of  superior  rank.  I72. 13990.— In  ver. 
830.  Lordei  Is  used  in  the  sense  of  Lordings, 

LoBDiNos,  n.  pL  Sirs ;  Masters.  763.  790b  A  diminative 
of  Lord*. 

LORO0HIP,  A.  Sax.    Supreme  power.  1687. 

LoRB,  n.  Sax.  Knowledge.  8664.— Doctrine.  5291— Adv1o» 
.1527. 

LoBBL,  fi.  Sax.  A  good-for-nothing  fellow.  5855b  Bo.  L  pr. 
4.  w2aere  it  is  the  translation  of  perditissimumi.  fikinnv 
supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Lat.  Lurco  ,•  and  tai 
the  Promptorium  Parvulorum,  **LoeBi,  or  Lorbl,  or 
LvRDBN,"  is  rendered  **  Lurco."  But  Lurco,  I  appcehcnd, 
signifies  only  a  glutton,  which  falls  vsry  short  of  our 
idea  of  a  lorel  j  and  besides  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
word  was  ever  suflSoiently  common  in  Latin  to  give  rise 
to  a  derivative  in  English.  One  of  Skinner^s  friends 
deduces  it  with  much  more  probability  from  the  Bblo. 
(rather  Sax.)  Loren  t  Lost;  Perditus. 

JjOKttK^  parL  pa.  of  Lbbb,  v.  Sax.  Lost  8947.  UndoiM. 
10943b  13959. 

Los,  A.  Sax.    Loss.  16477.  T.  iv.  27. 

LosBD,  pari,  pa.  Sax.    Loosed.  R.  4611. 

part  pa.  Fr.    Pxaised.  T.  L.  i.  325. 

LoaBNOB,  A.  Fr.  A  quadrilateral  figure,  of  equal  ddcabot 
unequal  angles,  in  which  the  Armsof  women  are  osnaUj 
painted.  R.  893.  In  F.  iiL227.  XoiyNj^ersecma  tosfgnlfy 
amall  figurea  of  the  same  form  in  the  frat-work  of  a 
crown. 

LosBifOBoiJR,  fi.  Fr.    a  flatterer.  15332. 

LoTBBY.  n.  R.  6338.  In  the  Orig.  Compaigne.  A  private 
oompanion,  or  bed-fellow.  In  P.  P.  14.  the  eoneubimtiti 
priests  are  called  their  Lotebies,  Perhaps  it  maj  ha 
derived  from  the  Sax.  Loute  /  to  lurk. 

LoTR,  aty.  Sax.    Disagreeable ;  odioos.  3393. 

LoTBBR,  eomp,  d.    More  hatef uL  L.  W.  1 91. 

L0TRB8T,  tuperl.  d.    Most  unwilling.  116i& 

LoTHLY,  ad^.    Loathsome.  0689. 

LoTB-DAYBB.  See  the  n.  on  T«r.  290.  and  add  T.  L.  L  SIlL 
*■  Maked  I  not  a  Love-daye  betweoe  God  and  mankynda, 
and  chese  a  mayda  to  be  iiMiji«r«,  to  pvt  the  qnarcU  ai 
•Dde?" 
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IjorB-DRiirKB,  n.  Sax.    A  drink  to  excite  love.  6338» 

Lovc-LONOiNA,  n.  Sax.    I>celre  of  love.  3949.  S67&i 

Lovbmou,  €Ulj.  Sax.    Lovely.  T.  y.  465. 

LouoM,  pa.  L  of  Lauoh,  v.  Sax.    Laughed.  6254.  12410. 

LouKB.  4413.  See  the  note.  In  P.  P.  SO.  Wrong  is  called 
a  wicked  lutkej  and  I  learn  from  Cotgrave,  that  luske  is 
a  synonymout  word  to  lowU  larel,  &o.  so  that  perhaps 
Louke  may  be  still  another  term  for  an  idle,  good-for- 
nothing /tUow.  SeeCotg;  in  v.  Luske,  Esc-and  in  y. 
Lorieard,  Faiourdin.  Fa. 

Lours,  v.  neitL  Sax.    To  look  discontented.  R.  7099. 

I^i'RiNO,  part  pa.  6848. 

Lorra,  v.  Sax.    To  bow.  14168.  R.  4384.— To  lurk.  1B8B4. 

Low,  n.  for  Law.  a  D.  319. 

LowLYBiDB,  n.  Sax.    Humility.  B.  K.  315. 

LucAN,  jnr,  n.    The  Roman  poet  14637< 

Locs,  n.  Lat.    The  fish,  called  a  pike.  352. 

LuciNA,  pr.  n.    The  Moon.  11357. 

LciXBD.  fMk  L  of  Lull,  v.  Sax.    Invited  to  sleep.  8429. 

LuMBARDBS)  B.  pL    Bankers ;  Remitters  of  money.  13297* 

Li/nakib,  pr.  n.  of  a  herb ;  moon-wort.  16268. 

LuBB,  lu  Fr.  a  device  used  by  falconers  for  calling  their 
hawks.  6922.  17021. 

^^  V.  Fb.    To  bring  to  the  lure.  5997- 

LuBSHBBUBOUBs.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  13968. 

Lust,  n.    SeeLBsr. 

LuBTB,  V.    See  Lbsts. 

LuBnHBDB,  n.  Sax.    Pleasure,  mirth.  1722&  L.  W.  1528. 

LuxuRiB,  n.  Fr.    Leachericb  6345. 

LvNiAW,  pr,  n.  7910.  See  the  note.  A  learned  correspon- 
dent, to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  other  useful  hints,  has 
suggested  to  me,  that  Fabricius,  upon  the  authority  of 
Ghilini,  has  placed  the  death  of  Joanne*  Lignanus  in 
1383.  BibL  Med.  ML  in  v.  This  furnishes  an  additional 
nsason  for  believing  that  the  Canterbury  Tales  were 
composed,  or  at  least  collected  into  a  body,  after  that 
period. 

M. 

Macb,  n.  Fr.    A  dub.  2126. 

Machabb,  pr.  n.  The  books  of  the  Maccabees.  14497*  14573. 

MacrobbS)  pr.  n.  R.  7>  Macros:  us.  15129.  Du.  284.  A.  P. 
111.  The  author  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Somnium 
Seipionis  of  Cicero. 

Maodb,  it.  Sax.    To  bo  mad.  3559.  R.  1072. 

Madrian.  13896.  See  the  note.  I  have  found  since  that 
the  French  have  a  Saint  called  Materne.  But  Mr. 
Steevens,  with  much  more  probability,  supposes,  that 
the  preeioui  body,  by  which  the  Host  swears,  was  that 
of  St.  Matkurin.  See  his  story  in  the  Golden  Legende, 
Edit.  1527.  by  Winkin  de  Worde,  151.  b.  "^Than  toke 
they  the  precious  hodjf  and  enoynted  it  with  moche  reve- 
rence ;  and  when  they  had  layd  it  in  the  erth,  on  the 
morowe  they  came  to  the  sepulture  and  founde  tke  holy 
body  above  the  erth  nygh  unto  the  same  sepulture,  and 
than  were  they  all  abashed  and  wyst  not  what  to  do." 
It  seems,  the  knlghtes,  who  had  brought  him  out  of 
France,  bad  promised  that,  if  he  died  on  his  Journey,  he 
should  be  sent  back  and  buried  **  where  as  they  had  taken 
him;"  and  therefore  his  body  would  not  stay  in  the 
ground,  till  it  was  deposited,  according  to  promise,  in 
Fnmce ;  where  it  afterwards  worked  many  miracles. 

MAraiB,  Fb.  Ma/oy  ;  by  my  faith.  T.  iii.  52. 

MAOiaBK,  n.  Fb.    A  magician.  11553. 

Maoikb,  n.  Fb.  Maglck.  11607.  Magike  naturel,  4I&  See 
the  note. 

Mahownd,  pr,  n.    Mahomet.  4644.    See  Du  Caoge^  In  t. 

Maillb,  n.  Fb.    A  coat  of  mail.  9078. 

Matntb,  pari.  pa.  B.  K.  23a  as  Manr. 

Maintbnancb,  n.  Fb.    Behaviour.  Du.  834. 

Maisondbwb,  Fb.    Maison-dieu  /  a  hospital.  R.  5619l 

Maistbb,  fi.  Fb.  a  skilful  artist ;  a  master.  11514.  11532. 
Mtfteter-strete,  noi.  The  chief  street  Maitter-tempU, 
L.  W.  1014.  The  chief  temple.  Maister-tour,  10540.  The 
principal  tower. 

Mamtkrpul,  adj.    Imperious.  T.  it  756> 

Maistbrib,  Maistrib,  n.  Fb.  Skill ;  skilful  mansgemcnt 
SW3.  6400.— Power;  superiority.  6622.  904&  11076. 


Love  wol  not  be  eonstrelned  by  malstrie. 
Whan  maistrie  eometh,  the  God  of  love  anon 
Beteth  his  winges,  and,  farewel !  he  is  goo. 

I  cite  these  elegant  lines,  as  I  omitted  to  observe  before, 
that  Spenser  has  inserted  them  in  his  Faery  (^ueen,  B.  9, 
C.  1.  St  25.  with  veiy  little  alteration,  and  certainly 
without  any  improvement 

Ne  may  love  be  compel'd  my  mastery ; 

For,  soon  as  masteiy  comes,  sweet  love  anone 

Taketh  his  nimble  wings,  and  loou  away  is  gone. 

Amaistrie.  16528.  A  masterly  operation;  Un  coup  de 
maitre, For  the  tnaietrie.  165.    See  the  note. 

Maistbkssb,  n.  Fr.    Mistress,  governess.  12040. 

Maistrisb,  n.  Fr.    Masterly  workmanship.  R.  4172. 

Make,  n.  Sax.  A  fellow;  a  mate.  255&— A  husband. 
5C67.  8716.  A  wife.  917&  9696.  Makb  or  Mbtchb.  Corn- 
par.  Prompt  Parv. 

V.  Sax.    To  compose,  or  make  verses.  L.  W.  69. 364. 

To  solace  him  sonutime,  as  I  do  tehan  I  make.  P.  P.  60. — 
To  make  a  man's  berde  /  To  cheat  him.  See  the  n.  on 
ver.  4094. 

Makbd,  part  pa.    Made.  2526. 

Make.  Ba  iv.  m.  7*  Why  vakb  ye  your  backesf  We 
should  read~naA;«,  L  e.  make  naked.  Cur  inertes  terga 
nudatisf  Orig. 

Makblbs,  adj.  Sax.  Peerless ;  without  a  fellow.  T.  1. 172. 

Making,  n.  Poetry.  L.  W.  74.  Makikobs,  pi.  Poetical 
compositions.  L.  W.  413.  And  thou  medlest  with  uakinqs. 
P.  P.  60. 

MAJ.APBRT,  €U^.  Pert,  forward.  C.  L.  737.  And  so  we 
should  read  in  T.  iii.  87.  with  the  MSS.  J.  K.  instead  of 
in  all  aperU  The  word  seems  to  be  evidently  of  French 
original,  though  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it  used 
by  any  French  writer.  ApperU  a^f.  Fr.  signifies  Ex* 
pert,  ^c    Cotgrave. 

Malb,  n.  Fr.    A  budget,  or  jwrtmanteau.  3117.  12854 

Malxficb,  n.  Fb.    Enchantment  P.  153,  col.  2,  1.  47. 

Malb-talbnt,  n.  Fr.    Ill  wilL  R.  274.  330. 

Malison,  n.  Fr.  Malediction,  curse.  167ia  P.  156,  coL  1, 
1.  50.    I  gyve  it  my  malisoun.  P.  L.  318. 

Malt, pa.  U  of  Mxlt,  v.  Sax.    Melted.  T.  I.  583. 

Malvxsib,  pr.  n.    Malmsey-wine.   See  the  n.  on  ver.  9681. 

Malurb,  n.  Fb.    Misfortune.  C.  D.  599l 

Manage,  n.  Fr.    A  threat  200& 

V.    To  threaten.  7998.  9628. 

Managing,  n.    Threatening.  2037. 

Manciplb,  n.  An  oflBcer,  who  has  the  care  of  purchasing 
victuals  for  an  Inn  of  Court  See  his  Charactbr,  ver. 
569—588.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  Lat. 
MancepSt  which  signified  particularly  CA«  tuperintendant 
</a  public  bakehouse,  and  from  thence  a  baktr  in  genera). 
See  Du  Cange,  in  t.  Mancbps.  2.  The  office  still  subsists 
in  several  Colleges  as  well  as  Inns  of  Court 

Mandbmbnt,  n.  Fr.    Mandate.  6928. 

Manerb,  n.  Fr.  Carriage,  behaviour.  140.  10860 — Kind, 
or  sort  A  manere  Latin.  4939.  A  kind  of  Latin.  Suriche 
a  maner  love^rinke.  6336.  Such  a  sort  of  love-potion. 
Swicke  maner  rime.  6709. 

Manoonbl,  n.  Fr.  An  engine  used  to  batter  walls.  R.  6279i 

Mantb,  n.  Fr.  Or.    Madness.  1378. 

Mannish,  ad{f.  Sax.  Human ;  proper  to  the  human  species. 
M.  112,  coL  1, 1. 25. — ^Masculine ;  proper  to  man,  as  distin- 
guished from  woman.  T.  1.  284.  In  this  last  Benso,  when 
applied  to  a  woman,  it  Is  a  strong  term  of  reproach.  5202. 

Manor,  n.  Fr.    Dwelling.  Du.  1004. 

Mansuetb,  ad(f.  Fb.    Gentle.  T.  t.  194. 

Mantblbt,  n.  Fr.    A  short  mantle.  2I6-'S. 

MAHCiAtt,  pr.  n.    Martlanus  Capella.  9606.  F.  11. 477' 

€ufj.   Martial ;  under  the  influence  of  Maraf  00, 

Marbis,  n.  Fr.    A  marsh.  6552. 

Maroaritb,  n.  Fr.    A  pearl.  T.  L.  I.  315.  b.. 

Marie,  Mary,  n.  Sax.  Marrow.  12476.  Mariebones.  382. 
Marrow-bonee. 

Markbt-bbtbr.  3934.  See  the  note.  But  I  am  now  more 
inclined  to  believe,  that  this  word  is  ti>  be  understood  In 
a  sense  similar  to  that,  in  which  the  French  phrases, 
Battre  let  ruc#— and  Bdtteur  de  pavez  are  used.    Battrt 
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let  rueti  To  revel,  Jet,  or  swaggor  up  and  down  the 
ttreete  a'nighte.  BaUeur  de  pavez  ;  A  Jetter  abnmd  In 
the  streets — A  pavement  beater.  SeeCotgrave,  in  v. 
Baieur,  Batre.  Pari.  So  that  **  He  v>aa  a  nutrket-beter 
aUe/kU  **  may  mean  perhaps  ;—He  was  used  to  iwa^er 
up  and  down  the  market^  when  it  was  idlest :  a  circum- 
•tanoe,  which  suite  very  well  with  the  reet  of  his  charac- 
ter.—MAaKKTDASCHAR.  Cireufufaraneus,  Prompt.  Parv. 
ILuuus,  n.  Fa.    A  marquis.  79Mli 

■  for  Mabkibbb,  gen.  ea.  sing.  WTOl  In  the  same 
manner  Peneus  is  put  for  Peneuses.  S008.  Theseus  for 
Theseuses.  2S01.  2«97.  Venus  for  Venuses.  2)^4.  10A88. 
Ceres  fur  Cereses.  10139.  Melibsus  for  Melibetues.  13908. 
and  in  proee,  Bf.  119,  col.  1.  L  00.  Perhaps  it  might  have 
been  proper  to  add  a  mark  of  Apocope  to  the  words  so 
abbreviated.  As  to  the  present  method  of  expressing  the 
genitive  cases  of  nouns  ending  in  s,  by  adding  another  s, 
with  a  mark  of  Spneopsy  as  Peneus^s^  Theseus's^  Venus*s, 
&&  it  seems  absurd,  whether  the  addition  be  Intended 
to  be  pronounced,  or  not.  In  the  first  case,  the  e  should 
Bot  be  cut  out ;  in  the  second,  the  s  is  quite  superfluous. 
But  the  absurdity  of  this  practice  is  most  striking,  when 
the  genitives  of  monosffUdble  nouns  are  thus  written  ; 
an  ox's  horns s  an  naa'hearsf  a  fish's  toil;  St  Jsjies's 
park  t  notwithstanding  that  the  «,  which  is  thus  directed 
to  be  cut  out,  is  constantly  and  necessarily  to  be  pro- 
nounced, as  if  the  several  words  were  written  at  length ; 
oxest  asses t  fishes,  Jameses. 

If  AaKisassB,  n.  Fh.    The  wife  of  a  Marquis.  8169l  8870. 

Marts,  pr.  n.    Mars.  S033. 

Martiric,  n.  Fr.    Martyrdom ;  torment  R.  S547. 

V.  Pr.    To  torment  1564. 

Mary,  Maris,  pr.  n.  A  vulgar  oath  ;  Bp  TAaxy.  133S2.  I65.1i( 
Mass,  n.    A  wild  fancy.  15099.  T.  v.  468. 

■  V.  neuU    To  doubt ;  to  be  confounded.  10981. 
Masbdnrbsb,  n.    Astonishment ;  confusion.  8937. 
MASRLiif,  n.    Rather  Maxerin.  13781.     A  drinking  cup. 

See  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Mabkr. 
Mats,  part.  pa.  of  Matr,  t'.  Fr.    Dejected ;  struck  dead. 

987<  R>  1739L    SofebU  and  matei    Conf.  Am.  127.  b. 
Matxrr  for  Matbrb,  n.  Fr.    Matter.  T.  iv.  818. 

Mauorb,  Malorb,  Fr.  In  spite  of.  Maugre  all  thp  mipht. 
160a  Maugre  thin  epen.  S&SfJ.  Maugre  hire  hed.  6469. 
P.  169,  coL  2,  1.  17<— The  original  of  this  expression 
appears  more  plainly  in  the  following  paasagea.  /  dreds 
M4»tt  eanst  me  grete  maugre.  R.  4399. 

Carje  euide,  que  me  scavtz 

Malgri.  Orig.  411& 

Maigre  his.  R.  8386.  B&S3.     With  his  iU  wiU ;  against 

hbwUl;  MalgriluL 
Matib,  II.  Sax.    A  thrush.  R.  619. 
—        R.  AiS90.  Is  probably  a  mistake  for  Muia,  n.  pi.  Fr. 

The  Orig.  haa  Cent  muys  de/^omenL  5197.  The  Paris  Muid 

contains  something  more  than  five  quarters  English. 
Mavmbt,  n.   An  idol.  P.  163,  ooL  8, 1. 31. 
Maumktrib.  n.  The  religion  of  Blahomet  4656.— Idolatries 

P.  163,  coL  9,  L  34. 
Mawb,  n.  Sax.    The  stomach.  12990. 
Mat,  v.  Sax.  To  be  able,  phpsicaUg,  S314. 304Ab  8.  morallp. 

739.  8355.6.    See  Mows. 
May,  n.  Sax.    A  virgin.  5871.    QfMary,  moder  asid  mat. 

P.  L.  235.  307*— A  young  woman.  T.  v.  1719. 
Maydrnhbd,  fi.  Sax.    Virginity.  2331. 
Maximian,  pr.  n.  C.  L.  79&    The  author  of  vi  Elegies. 

which  have  been  frequently  printed  under  the  name  of 

Oallus.    He  is  said  by  Fabricius  (Bibl.  Lat.  T.  L  p.  297. 

Ed.  Patav.)  to  have  lived  under  the  Emperour  Anasta- 

sius,  q.  I.  or  XL  ?    A  translation,  or  rather  abridgement, 

of  these  Elegies,  in  English  verse,  is  in  Ma  Harl.  8253. 
MBANBUcHK,af//.  Sax.    Moderate.  Bo.  L  pr.  6.   Medioeri- 

bus.  Orig. 
Mrblm,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Moveable  goods.  9188.  16008. 
Mbdk.  n.  Sax.     Reward.  3380.  P.  164,  ooL  8,  L  6S.— A 

meedow.  89. 
■  Mbtub,  Mbtb,  fi.  Barb.  Lat.     Mead;  a  liquor 

made  of  honey.  8281.  3378.  3861. 
Mbi>lb,  v.  Fr.    To  mix.  P.  149,  col.  1,  L  1. 
Mbtlkr,  ad{f.    Of  a  mixed  atuff,  or  oolour.  330. 


V.    To  remember.  10118. 


Mbndiamtb,  n.  pL  Fr..    Fiyen  of  the  Begging 

7488.    See  the  note. 
Mknb,  v.  Sax.    To  mean ;  to  Intend.  9065.  2918. 
n.  Fr.     Mopen.    A  mean,  or  instrument   964& 

T.  iii.  255.     Where  the  Orig.  has  msuanoj  ft  procurer. 

MxNKS,  pL  7064.  337.*^ 
adj.  Middle.  7027.  17322.    But  see  the  note  on  tb« 


latter  verae. 
Mbnitbrb,  fi.  Fr.    a  sort  of  furr.  It.  287.    Bee  the  n.  on 

ver.  193. 
Mbrcbitrzkb,  pr.  n.    The  kingdom  of  Mcrcia.  151 18. 
Mrrcia,  pr.  fi.  F.  ilL  139-    Marspas  is  probably  meant; 

but  our  Poet,  I  know  not  upon  what  Authority*  i»* 

turned  him  into  a  female. 
MBRaABi.B,  adj.  Fr.    MercifuL  13618L 


Mwiru,  ».  Fr.  Household  attendants  7827.  7738.— Ab 
array.  14.348.  17177*  llurlewapnes  mrpne.  Contln.  of 
Canterb.  Tales,  1. 8.  This  obecure  phrase^  I  think,  may 
be  understood  to  relate  to  a  particular  set  of  gfaobtly 
apparitions,  which  were  used  to  run  about  the  country 
at  night,  and  were  called  in  French  La  mrsgnie  de 
HelUquin  or  Uerlequin.  The  fullest  acooact  that  I 
have  seen  of  them  Is  in  *  Vhisioire  de  Richard  sems 
paour,  thte  de  Iformandu,  qui  /ul  fits  de  Robert  is 
Diable."  In  one  of  his  rides  he  meets  with  three  black 
Knights,  whom  he  engages.  '*  Et  quand  les  ChevaUerB 
veiront  le  Jeu  mal  party  pour  eux  Us  montereot  k  cheval 
et  s'enfuyrent ; — et  Richard— cbevaucha  apres  eux ;  et 
alnsi  quil  chevauchoit  11  appercent  nne  dimoe  de  gens 
nofrs  qui  s'entretenoyent  Adono  luy  souvtnt  ds  la 
mespnie  de  HeUequin,  dont  U  avoit  antrea  foys  ouy  par* 
ler.**  The  title  of  the  next  chapter  (4.)  Is  **  C!r  divise  de 
la  mesgnie  de  HOlequin  et  qui  il  estoit.'  He  Is  there  said 
to  have  been  a  knight,  who,  having  qwnt  all  his  sub- 
stance in  the  wars  of  Charles  Blartel  against  the  Sara- 
cens, lived  afterwards  by  pillage.  **  Adonc  11  avint  qu^ 
moumt  et  fut  en  danger  d'estre  damne,  male  Dieu  luy 
fit  pardcm,  pouroe  qjie  11  avoit  batallle  contre  les  Sam- 
sins  et  exanloe  la  foy.  Si  fut  oondamne  de  Dieu  que 
pour  un  tems  determine  luy  et  cenx  de  eon  ligna^e 
feroient  penitence  et  yroient  toute  la  nuit  parmy  la  terre, 
pour  leurs  penitences  faire  et  endurer  plualeurs  maux  et 
calamites.**  The  belief  of  su6h  apparitions  was  certainly 
of  great  antiquity  in  Normandy,  as  th^  are  mentioned 
by  Ordericus  Vitalis.  under  the  title  ot/amiHa  HerUchtnit 
in  a  most  extraordinary  story  related  by  him,  L.  vlli. 
p.  695.  ann.  1091.  And  I  suspect  that  in  a  passage  quoted 
by  Du  Ganges  in  v.  Hxaumvi,  from  Petr.  BUsesu  Ep. 
14.  we  should  read  fferlikini  instead  of  HerttninL 

Oervase  of  Tilbery,  who  wrote  In  1211,  mentions  aiM>. 
ther  set  of  apparitions,  which  were  csMeA/iimMiaArturL 
Ot  Imper.  Dec.  it  o.  12.  '*  In  «ylvls  Britanni*  miO<>'^ 
autminoris  oQnshnilia  oontigisse  referuntnr,  nanuntibuB 
nemorum  cnstodibus,  quoB/or««Cartoi^-TulgU8  nominal, 
se  altemis  diebus  drca  horam  meridianam,  et  in  prime 
noctium  conticlnio  snb  plenllnnio  lunA  Incente,  ecpiaO. 
me  videre  militum  oopiam  venantium  et  oanum  el 
comuum  strepitum,  qui  sciscitantlbus  ae  de  soeietate  et 
/amUid  Arturi  esse  affirmant**  He  had  Just  said  that 
Arthur,  not  long  before,  had  been  seen  in  a  palaoe, 
"miro  opere  constructor**  In  a  most  deUdous  valley  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  JEtna,  where  he  had  rraSded 
ever  shice  the  time  of  his  supposed  death,  **  vuisteribus 
quotannis  reerudeseentibus."  j 

MsiNT,  part.  pa.  of  MsNes,  e.  Sax.    Mixed,  mlngiod. 
R.229flL 

MxKs^  a4f.  Sax.    Meek,  humble.  8017* 

«.    To  become  meek.    R.  3541.  3584. 

MxLsa,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Meals ;  dinners,  &o.  Du.  61S. 

Mblb-tids,  n.  Sax.    Dinner-time.  T.  U.  1556. 

MsLLB,  V.  Fr.    To  meddle.  C.  D.  536. 

n.  for  Mills.  3B2I. 

Msmorib,  n.  pR.  Remembranoa  To  be  drawem  to 
3114.    To  be  recorded. 

'  And  for  to  draws  in  to  memorpt 
Her  names  bothe  and  her  hlstoiye. 

am/:  Ami.  t.'n. 
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Mbmitoiuk,  <u^  Fb.    Meritoriona.  P.  I0S,  ooL  S,  L  47. 
Mbmu,  n.  Sax.    A  mark  ;  an  image.  1 119S.    All  the  merke 

^Adam.  8878.    All  the  iroagos  of  Adam ;  all  mankind. 

a«(^  Sax.    Dark.  R.  fiSSOi 

Mbruom.  n.  Fa.  EmeriUon,    A  merlin;  a  sort  of  hawk. 

A.  F.  339. 
Mrrtaillb,  n.  Fa.    Wonder,  marreL  10974. 
Mbry,  adj.  Sax.    Merry.  804.— Pleasant  I497S: 
M«&  R.  3463.    At  gode  me*  Khould  probably  be  At  gode- 

neu.    The  Orig.  hat  en  bon  point.  Bee  Godsmbss. 
Mb8b,  n.  for  Maaaa.  C.  D.  91 1& 
Maaai.,  n.  Fa.    A  leper.  P.  100,  col.  S,  L  19. 
Maaauua,  n.  Fa.    Leprode.  P.  16n,  col.  2,  L  24. 
MaaaAOB,  n.  Fa.    A  messenger.  8614.  8823. 
M aaaAOBais,  pr.  n.  A  fictitious  attendant  in  the  Temple 

of  Venus.   A.   F.    228.    Boocaoe  calls  her  Rvffiania, 

Theaeido.  b.  vil. 
Mbssb,  n.  Fa.    The  senrice  of  the  Mass.  9768. 
Mbstb,  adj.  8ax.    tuperl.  d.  8006.  as  Mobtb. 
Mbsuilablb,  a^f.  Fb.    Moderate.  437.  10676. 
Mbsubb,  n.  Fa.    Moderation.  11981. 

MBTAMORPHOSBOa.     4513.     MBTAMOaPHOaOSB.    C    L.   1260. 

Orid's  Metamorphoaia.  See  Judicujc. 
Mbtb,  a4j.  Sax.    Fitting ;  convenient  1633. 
— -  n.  Sax.    Meat  1617.    During  the  metes  space.  5434. 

Daring  the  time  of  eating. 
MxTB  BOBDB,  H.  Sax.    An  eatlng-tablc.  T.  L.  iL  326.  b. 
Mbtbly,  ae{f.  Proportionable.  R.  822. 
Mbtb.  v.  Sax.    To  meet  12627.— To  dream.  T.  ilL  1350. 
Marra,  Mar,  pa,  t  Dreamed.  15069.  151 1&    I  mette.  615a 

Me  metU.  14900.  4.  I  dreamed. 
BIbtbicibbs.  n.  pL  Writers  in  verse  C.  L.  30. 
Mbtablb,  a4}.  Fb.    Moveable.  R.  4736. 
Mbwb,   n.  Fa.    A   cage  for  hawks,  while  they  •■««,  or 

change  their  feathers.   10957.— A  cage,  in  general,  or 

any  sort  of  confinement  R.  4778.  T.  ilL  603.    In  mews, 

T.  L  382.  In  secret 
Mbwct,  a4f.  Fa.    Mute.    In  msweU  0.  L.  14&  Dumbly, 

speaking  inwardly. 
MtCHBE,  n.  A  thief.  R.  6541.  Lierres.  Orig.  12008.    Mv- 

CHVN    Oy     PRYVBLY    SrSLVir    HUALS   TBYNQH.     SurHpiO, 

Prompt  Parv. 

MiOBT,  pa.  t  ol  May,  v.  Sax.  Waa  ablei  301.  15ia 
MioBTxif,  |}{.  7985. 

parL  pa.  T.  iii.  655.  If  godely  had  he  might.    If  he 

bad  ^e«l  iMs  with  propriety. 

n.  Sax.    Power  ;  strength.  1152.  185& 

Mrtxeop,  n.    An  effeminate  fellow.  13916. 

MiLNB-BTOBBs,  11.  pL  Sax.    Mill-stonen.  T.  iL  1384. 

MiNOB,  n.  Sax.  Remembrance.  1908.  C<n\f.  Am.  148.  As 
the  bakes  maken  mindb. 

MiNB,  V.  Fa.    To  penetrate.  T.  it  627. 

MijfiBraAiXBBk  n.  pi.  Fa.    Mlnstrals.  10382. 

MmisTaBB.  n.  pi.  Fa.  OfHcers  of  Justice.  15049.  15064. 
MiinsrBBa.  C.  D.  213a  Minstrels. 

MmoaxasB,  n.  R.  149.  A  nun,  under  the  rule  of  St  QarBb 
Du  Cange,  in  v.  MiNoaiBSA.  It  is  not  clear  however  why 
Chancer  has  likened  Hate  to  a  Slater  of  this  order.  HIa 
original  gave  him  no  authority. 

MiMooB.  n.  Fa.    A  miner.  9467. 

MmsTBALciB,  R.  Fb.  Muslck.  219a  10582.— Musical  in- 
struments. 172ia 

Mraaoua, fi. Fa.    A looklngglaas.  10446L 

MiBTHBi.Ba,  adj.  Sax.    Without  mirth.  A.  F.  592. 

Mia.  adv.  m  I  amiss.  16467.  R.  3243.  T.  iv.  1967.  It  to 
often  to  be  supplied  to  a  second  verb,  having  been  ex- 
pressed In  uompoaitlon  with  a  former.  If  that  I  mla- 
sptke  or  say.  3141.  That  hire  mladoth  or  saith.  1308a 
There  is  nothing  miuaids  nor  do.  Du.  528. 

•—  n.  A  wrong.  17^26. 

Mi».AoooMPTBD,  part  }M.  Mlareokoned.  T.  r.  1184. 

MiiuvBfmniB.  n.  Misfortune.  69ia 

Mfs-ATisB.  1^    To  advise  wrongly.  58ia 

MJB^BODBB./Mrtpa.  of  Mfs-BBOB.    InJuTcd.  911. 

Mis-Boaara.  part  pa,  of  Mib-bbbb.  Misbehaved.  M.  110, 
cot  2. 1.  la 

MtacHANCB.  n.  Fa.  Misfortuaew  With  misAance.  69ia 
1714a   SeeWmt 


MiBCHBFB,  n.  Fa.    Misfortune.  R.  6741. 

MnoovKTmo,  n.  R.  19&  should  probably  be  Mboohvtiko* 

Meseompter,    Orig. 
Mis-OBPARTB,  V.  To  distribute  wrongly.  4527* 
MisBRicoasB,  n.  Fa.    Mercy ;  pity.  749a 
Mis-xaa.  n.  Uneasiness.  P.  150,  col.  1, 1. 10. 
Mis-roBYAVB,  pa.  t.  of  Mis-porybyb.  Mls-gavek  T.  It.  1486. 
Biis-oiBD,  part  JMI.  of  Mis-oiB.    Misguided.  14451. 
Mis-ooK,  Mis-«ov  part  pa.  of  Mis-oo.  Gone  wrong.  4£i6« 

4253L 
MiB-uAPPiifo,  port  pr.  Falling  amiss.  R.  554a 
Mia-LXDB,  V.  To  conduct  amiss.  T.  iv.  48. 
Mfs-LivBD,  jMrt  pa.  Having  lived  to  a  bad  pvrpoai 

T.  Iv.  330. 
Mis-M BTRB,  V.  To  spoil  the  metre  of  verses,  by  writing  ct 

reading  them  ill.    T.  v.  1795. 
Mis-BATX,  pa,  t  of  Mis- SIT.    Misbecame.  R.  1194. 
Mis-BAYDK,  part  pa.  of  Mia-SA  yb.    Ill  spoken  of.  R.  126& 
Mis-SAYXR,  n.  An  evil  speiiker.  R  2831. 
MissB,  V.  Sax.    To  fail.  T.  iii.  1630. 

MiSSB-MBTRB.  V.     ScO  MiS-MBTBB. 

MisTAKB,  V.  To  take  a  wrong  part ;  to  transgiees.  R.  154a 

Mesprendre.  Orig. 
MnTKRB.  n.  Fa.    Trade ;  ooeupatlon.  615.— Condition  of 

life.  1342.     What  misters  men  ye  ben.  17ia    What  kind 

of  men  ye  are.— Need.  R.  5614  607a 
MnrrfBBDB,  n.  Sax.    Darkness.  0.  M.  71. 
MfsraY,  adv.  Sax.    Darkly.  1686a 
MraraisT,  v.  far  Mistrust.  12303. 
Mis-WAiB,  n.  A  wrong  way.  R.  476a 
Mis-WBNT,  part  pa,  of  Mia  wxndb.    Chme  amis^  R.  7280. 
Mia-warrB,  v.  To  write  wrong.  T.  v.  1794. 
MiTAi  NB,  n%  Fa.    A  glove.  12307,  a 
MrrcRB,  n.  Fa.    A  manchet ;  a  loaf  of  fine  bread.  R.  5585. 
MiTB,  n.  Sax.    A  small  worm.  6142.  16166. 
MixxN,  n.  Sax.    A  dunghill.  P.  167,  cd.  2,  L  67. 
Mo  for  Ma.  891&    See  the  note. 
for  MoRB,  a4f.  eomp,  54a  8ia   1937^— adv.  comp» 

1354.  207a 
MocuBi.,   MocHB,  a4f.   Sax.    Great  in  quantity,  2354. 

7593.  in  number.  658a  6855.  in  degree.  496— adv.  Much, 

greaUy.  1118.  285a 
MoDBB,  MooRB,  n.  Sax.    Mother.  lOlsa  10291.— The  Ma- 
trix, or  principal  plate  of  the  Astrolabe.  AsU 
MoMtON.  fi.  Fa.    Harvest ;  growth.  R.  1677* 
Moist,  Moistv,  a^  Fr.    New.  45a  12249. 1700O.    See  the 

n.  on  ver.  45a 
MoBBL.  n.  Du.  454.  061.  may  perhape  slgnifle  size,  magni- 
tude ;  as  Michel  seems  to  bo  used  In  that  sense  in  P.  P. 

8a  b.    Of  one  uichbl  and  might 
MoLBSTiB.  n.  Fr.    Troubles  Bo.  lit  pr.  a 
Moltb,  pa.  t  of  Mbltb,  v.  Sax.    Melted.  F.  U.  414.— 

part,  pa,  T.  v.  la 
MoNcua,  V-  To  chew.  T.  i.  9ia 

MoNB,  n.  Sax.  The  Moon.  9756^-LBmentatIon.  507a  11232. 
MoivBarnc,  v.  Fb.    To  admonish.  R.  357a 
MoNiovaa,  n.  pt  Fa.    Coiners.  R.  6811.  In  the  Original  it 

is  Faulx  Monnoyeurs. 
MoNsraa,  n.  Fa.    A  monster,  or  prodigy.   11656.  —  A 

pattern.  Du.  912. 
Mood,  n.  Sax.    Anger.  1762. 
MoacBLs,  n.  pt  Fa.    Morsels.  R.  617a 
MoRx,  adj.  eomp.  Sax.    Greater,  in  q^ant^ty,    70a  785. 

in  number.  1019a   in  degree*  1758.  65ia— adv.  eoMp. 

I30a  274a    It  is  usually  Joined  to  adjectives  and  adverbs 

to  express  the  comparative  degree.  602a  7551. 1078a 
MoBMAL,  n.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  38a 
Mortbr,  n.  Fa.    A  sort  of  wax-light    T.  Iv.  1245. 
MoRTf piB,  V.  Fb.    TokUl(q)eakingofQMtelc«tfv«r).    16594. 
MoantBWBa,  n.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  38a 
MoRWB,  n.  Sax.    The  morning.  249a  A*morwe,  894.  61 7a 

In   the   morning.  162a  2491.    In   the  morning   of  the 
/ollowing  day.— To-monee,  I  believe,  always  meanti  the 
/bUowing  day.  78a  16ia  2241.  2404.  and  It  includes  the 
whole  day.    To-morwe  at  night,  3S9a 
MoRWBNiMO,  n.  Sax.    The  morning.  4238.  15306.  Morwb* 

KifiOBa,pt  6457. 
MoKBL,  A.  Fa.    The  mnisle ;  month  af  a  beaat  2153. 
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Moots,  a4f,  tuperl.  Sax,  Greatest,  in  quantity*  305.  897* 
in  number.  10675.  in  degree.  SSiia  \(»\A.—4kdv.  tujteit. 
M3.  2409.  It  la  usually  Juined  to  Adjectives  and  adverbs 
to  express  the  superlative  degree.  8SU5.  IM2A. 

V.  &AX.    Must.  734.  7.  MosTEN,  pU  6024. 

Mors,  V.  Bax.  Must  S3B.  1647. 8.— May.  834. 4175.  Motsn, 
pi,  10630L  2. 

n.  Sax.    An  atom.  6450.  T.  UL  1609. 

MoTHXS,  n.  pi.  Bax.    Motha  6142. 

Morir.  n.  Fr.    A  motive,  incitement  604&  9965. 

MouoHT,  pa.  U  of  Mowa.  v.  Sax.    Might. 

MouLB,  V.  Sax.  To  grow  mouldy.  4452.  Moulsd,  part  pa. 
3S68. 

MouN  for  MowsN,  pr.LpL  of  Mows,  «.  Sax.    May.  1286&. 

ISIOO. 
MouNTAXcs,  n.  Fr.    Amount ;  in  value.  157ii^ln  quan- 
tity. 12797.  JSot/uU  tJke  mountanoe  qf  a  mile.  Ckmf.  Am. 

187. 
MoimoAirr,  n.  Fa.    The  tongue  of  a  buckle.  R.  1094. 
MowK,  V.  Sax.  May ;  to  be  able.  MowBN,pI.  13967. 16149.— 

It  is soroetimee  UMd  in  the  <i|/'.  m.  M.  115,  ooL  1 ,  L 5.  Which 

thou  shaU  not  mowe  evjfte.    Which  thou  shalt  not  5«  ahU 

to  endorcb— 7o  mowen  tuehe  a  knight  done  live  or  die.  T. 

it  1594.    To  be  able  to  make  such  a  knight  to  live  or  die. 

^She  should  not  con  ne  mow  attaine,  C  B.  150.    She 

should  not  know  nor  be  able  to  attain. 
Mowa,  fi.  Fa.    A  distortion  of  the  mouth.  T.  ir.  7-  F.  iil. 

716.    What  do  I  than  but  laugh  and  make  a  mowe! 

Lydg.  Trag.  137. 
MewiNO,  n.    Ability.  Bo.  iv.  pr.  4.    In  the  following 

passage  it  seems  to  be  used  as  a  GxauND.    That  ehrewes 

teercn  dl$poiled  of  mowing  to  don  jfveL    Ibid. 
Much,  Muchbl.    See  Mochb. 
MucKRB.  V.  Sax.    To  heap.  T.  iiL  1361. 
Mub,  v.  Fr.    To  change.  T.  il.  1258. 
MuBT,  €uij.  Fr.    Dumb,  mute.  T.  v.  194. 
Mullok.  n.  Sax.    Dung ;  rubbish.  3871.  16408. 
MuLTfPUCATiorr,  n.  Fa.    The  art  of  making  gold  and 

silver.    16317. 
MuLTiPUB,  V.  Fb.    To  make  gold  and  silver.  16303. 
MusABD,  n.  Fr.    A  muser,  or  dnnmer.  R.  3256.  4034. 
MuBB,  V.  Fr.    To  gaae.  R.  1502. 
MvsBur,  MyaBi.VB,  Mysblyxk.    Bee  Sblv. 

N. 

Na  for  Na  4174.    Bee  the  n.  on  ver.  4021. 

N'aodb  for  Nb  haddb  ;  Had  not  10212. 

Kailb,  n.  Sax.  A  naiL  6351.  By  naiUt.  12222.  Bg  Goddet 
nailirs.  12S85.  an  oath.  Bee  the  n.  on  ver.  12585. 

Nakbrks.  n.  pi.  Fa.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  2513. 

Kalb,  n.  Sax.  An  ale-house.  6931.  See  the  note.  But  I 
am  now  less  inclined  to  adopt  Skinner's  explanation  of 
this  word,  because  I  observe  that  Ale  alone  is  commonly 
put  for  an  Ale-houtCt  and  I  cannot  find  that  Sale  is  ever 
used,  except  where  it  follows  the  preposition  Atte.  In 
tbe  passage  quoted  from  P.  P.  32  b.  the  Cotton  MS.  Vesp. 
B.  xvl.  has  at  the  ale.    And  so  in  P.  P.  26  b.    With  idle 

tales  at  the  ale Robert  of  Brunne's  translation  of 

Manuel  dee  pech/s.    MS.  Bodt.  2313.  fol.  L 

In  gamys,  in  festys,  and  at  the  ale — 
foL  38.  Or  yf  thou  leddest  any  man  to  the  ale, 

I  suspect  therefore  that  Nate,  in  those  few  passages  in 
which  It  is  found,  should  be  considered  as  merely  a  cor- 
ruption, which  has  arisen  from  the  mispronunciation 
and  consequent  miswriting  of  atte  note  for  atten  ale.  See 
the  n.  on  ver.  12542.  A  similar  corruption  seems  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  name  of  that  celebrated  personage 
in  our  law*  Mr.  John  a-noke^  whose  original  appellation, 
I  believe,  was  John  atten  oke,  as  that  of  his  constant 
antagonist  was  John  atte  stile.  Sim.  atte  stile  is  a  name 
in  P.  P.  23  b.  and  there  are  many  others  of  the  same 
form;  ub,  Atte diff,  Atte- leg,  Atle-weU,  Atte-wood^  ^c 
That  the  letter  n  is  apt  to  pass  from  the  end  of  one  word 
to  the  beginning  of  another,  we  have  an  instance  in 
Jfetttt  which  has  certainly  been  formed  by  corruption 
from  An  ewt,  or  </t ;  and  perhaps  Ifedder,  n.  Sax.  may 
hav*  hem  formed  in  tlie  nme  way  from  ^n  iuM^r.  The 


word  in  the  Teutonic  is  Adder,  as  we  write  it  now.  with- 
out the  initial  n.    The  (tame  corruptions  have  happened 

in  other  languages.    See  the  notes  of  Signor  Modi  upon 

his  Baeco  in  Toscana,  p.  133. 4.  &  182. 3L 
N'am  for  Nb  am  ;  Am  not.  573Ul 
Namb,  pa.  t.  of  NiMB,  r.  Sax.    Took.  16765. 
Nappb,  v.  Sax.    To  sleep.  16958.    See  Kmap. 
Narcotikbs,  fi.  pi.  Fb.  Gr.    Drugs  causing  aleq^  1474. 

L.W.S65a 
Narwb,  acfj.  Sax.    Close,  narrow.  3224.  14828.  Whan  thep 

hem  narwe  avise.  9862.     Whan  they  cloeely  oonwider 

their  conduct 
Nas  for  Nb  wab  ;  Was  not  1450.  1651. 
Nabo,  pr.  fi.  L.  W.  828. 2218.  P.  Ovldius  Naao.  Bee  Orms. 
Nat,  adv.  Bax.    Not  5889.  6551. 
Natal,  a4f.  Lat.    Presiding  over  nativity.  T.  lit  150. 
Nathblbsbb,  Nathbubb,  adv.  Bax.    Not  the  less ;  nerer* 

theleas.  2475w  3Gn6b 
Natioit^  n.  Fr.  4701.    NaUoiu— Family.  66Sa 
Nauoht,  Nouoht,  n.  Sax.    Nothing.  758.  770* 
adv.    Not ;  not  at  all.  2070*  4890.    It  may  mctw 

properly  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  noun  uaed  adverbi- 
ally.   Bee  NoTHiNO. 
Nav,  adv.  Bax.  8897.   It  seems  to  be  uaed  snmetimes  aa  a 

noun.   It  is  no  nag.  8692.  9015.    It  cannot  be  denied. 

V.    To  denie.  P.  170.  ool.  2,  L  20. 

Nb,  adv.  Bax.    Not  93S6.  1007a    ITe  had  he  bem  holpem^ 

1U960.    Had  he  not  been  helped. 

eonj.  Bax.    Nor.  970, 1.  8847.  1I79S. 

Nbcb.  n.  Fr.    A  niece.— A  couiUn.  I3Q3U.  13065, 

NKCBsaARiB,  aey.  Fr.    Necessary.  T.  iv.  1021. 

Nbdb,  n.  Bax.    Need ;  necessity.  4523. 

V.  is  generally  uaed  as  an  ImpersonaL    It  mtdeik 

thee  nought  Uehe.  3599.     Ifedeth  hem  no  dwale.  415^ 

Jfeded  no  more  to  hem  to  go  ne  ride*  9489. 
NKDBruL,  adj'    Dlstrcflt,  indigent  4532. 
Nkdblv,  adv.  NooesHarily.  655a 
Nbdbs,  Nbdb,  adv.  Necessarily.    It  is  usually  Joined  wttb 

musU  1171. 11475. 17157. 
Nbddbr,  n.  Sax.  An  adder.  966a    Nxnaaa,  j>{.  L.  W.  6991 
Nbiohe,  adj.  Sax.    Nigh.  3382. 

V.  To  approach ;  to  come  near.  R.  1775w  20QS. 

Nkkkb,  n.  Sax.    The  neck.  5859.    Nekkebone.  6488. 

Nrmpnb,  V.  Sax.    To  name.  10638. 

Nbr,  adv.  Sax.    Near.  10315.  12gua 

Nbrx,  comp.  d.  Nigher.     Jfever  the  nere.  tSltO,  Nev«r 

the  nigher.    Nere  and  nere.    13450.  Nigher  and  nigher. 

Ferre  ne  nere.  1852.  Later  nor  earlier. 
N'XRB  for  Nb  wbrb  ;  Wera  not    17^32.    ITere  it  1602. 

Were  It  not  Ne're  the/rendship.  lOlcn. 
Nbrpb.  n.  Fr.  Nerve ;  sinew.  T.  ii.  642. 
Nbshx,  adj.  Sax.    Soft ;  tender,  a  L.  1099.  Nbbcb  aii4 

hard.  P.  L.  242    300. 
Nbtb,  n.  Sax.    Neat-cattle.  560. 
Nbthxr,  adj.  comp.  Bax.    Lower.  3850. 
NanxB  nr.  Dock  out.  T.  iv.  461.    Bee  Raxbt. 
Nbvbn,  v.  Sax.    To  name.  8485. 16289. 
Nbtbw,  It.  Fr.    a  nephew.— a  grandson.  I*  W.  S648. 
Nbwb,  a^.  Sax.    New ;  froeh.  459. 
adv.  Newly.    7879.    Newe  and  newe.  T.  UL  116. 

Again  and  again.     All  neiee.   9700.    Q/*    iuv«.  8K14. 

Newly  ;  lately.    Att  newe.  13308.  Anew ;  afresh. 
.,  V.  To  renew.  T.  iii.  306. 


Nbwbd,  part.  pa.  Renewed.  M  i20.  col.  1,  L  6. 
NxwKPANUBi.,  adj.  Desirous  of  new  things.  10698.  17146. 
NawBrANOBLwassB,  n.  Inconstancy.  109S4. 
Nbxtb,  superL  d.   Nigheet     It  generally  etgntfies  tbe 

nighest/o/Iototny;  but  sometimes  the  nigheat  precedin!^ 

F.  iii.  685. 
N'hath  for  Nb  bath  ;  Hath  not  9SS. 
Nice,  ati^f.  Fa.    Foolisli.  5508.  6690. 
NfcRTBB,  n.  Folly.  4044.  17101.    Do  hU  nieelee.  5904.   So 

the  French  use  Faire/olie. 
NiPLBs,  n.  pi.  Trifles.  7342. 
NiOARO,  n.  A  stingy  fellow.  flOl&i 
NtOARDiB,  n.  Stingynees.  13102. 
NroHTBRTALB.  97<  Night-timo.    Bee  the  notck 
NioBT-aPBL,  n.  Bax.  A-niglit  charm.  Bee  the  n.  on  Tcr  Sl*i 
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ITlu.  for  Nb  wile.  ;  'Will  not  6724.  tFJdL 

N\h  for  Nb  la ;  Is  not  976.  1079. 

MtsTB  for  Nk  wisn ;  Knew  not  ting.  1134a  3414.  Vwntn 
for  N>  wursir ;  Knew  not  pL  10948. 

Noblkdxr;  pa.  1 9  pert*  Hng,  of  Noblb,  v.  Fr.  Ennobledst 
IAMB. 

NoBLnaa,  n.  Fit    Dignity,  splendour.  8344.  8658. 

NoBXJBY,  n.  8704.  10391.  as  Noblbshc 

NocKBOk  part  pa.    Notched.  R.  942. 

NoiB,  n.  Fr.    Hurt ;  trouble.  3772. 

V.  Fr.    To  hurt ;  to  trouble.  R.  4416. 

NotsB,  V.  Fr.    To  make  a  noise.  Bo.  lii.  m.  6L 

N'oLDB  for  Nb  woldb  ;  Would  not  31581  3168. 

NoMBRB,  n.  Fr.    Number.  718. 

NoMBN,  NoMB,  parU  pa.  of  Nimb,  9.  Sax.  Taken.  T.  t. 
190.  514.  L.  W.  1016. 

Nompbrb,  n.  An  arbitrator.  T.  L.  i.  319.  See  the  passage 
quoted  above  In  v.  Lotboair.  The  sense  of  this  word  is 
established  by  the  Prompt.  Parv.  •*  Nowbi fbr  or  owu- 
PBR.  ArMUr.  Sequester."  If  the  etymology  of  it  were  as 
clear,  we  might  be  able  to  determine  which  of  the  two 
methods  of  writing  it  is  the  best  Custom  has  long 
declared  for  the  latter.  The  modem  word  is  umpire  / 
and  in  P.  P.  S5  b.  the  Editt  read  an  umper  /  but  the 
CiMcn  MS.  Vesp.  B.  xri  has— a  numper.  I  cannot  find 
that  any  such  word  is  used,  in  the  same  sense,  in  any 
other  of  the  Gothic  or  Romance  languages.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  un  pere,  Fr. 
which  I  can  hardly  believe ;  and  perhaps  the  reader  wiU 
be  as  backward  to  admit  of  a  derivation  of  it  from  theFa. 
Ifonpairf  An  odd,  or  third  penon;  which  an  arbitrator 
generally  i&  This  however  is  the  most  probable  ety- 
mology that  has  occurred  to  me;  and  I  see  that  the 
compiler  of  the  Statutes  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
(whoever  he  was)  had  the  same  idea,  for  he  expresses  the 
word  umpire,  in  hit  Latin,  by  Impar.  Tit  xv.  j.  14. 
JndeXf  Impar,  aut  Arbitrator,  in  qudcunque  cautd  eleciut. 

Mow,  a4iy.  Sax.    Not  one ;  none.  666.  682. 

— —  adv.  Fr.  Not  13011.  Abtent  or  non.  8311.  Whether 
pe  wol  or  turn.  11090. 

KoNB,  n.  Fr.  The  ninth  hour  of  the  natural  day ;  Nine 
o*clock  in  the  morning ;  the  hour  of  dinner.  9767.  T.  v. 
1114. 22, 3a 

NoHBS.  For  the  nonet.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  381.  and  add, 
if  necessary,  the  following  instances,  T.  L  562.  iL  1381.  iv. 
428.  Li  W  296.  1068.  1114.  [There  seems  to  be  now  no 
doubt  that  the  original  form  was  the  Saxon  for  than 
anet.  See  Price's  note  on  Warton'k  HitL  efEngU  PoeL 
it  496,  and  Sir  F.  Hadden's  Olott,  to  Sipr  QavMyne,  Ac.] 

NomfB,  fi.  Fr.    A  nun.  118. 

NoRiCB,  n.  Fr.  A  nurses  5881.  Bo.  li.  pr.  4.  In  other 
passages,  Bo.  L  pr.  3.  iiL  pr.  9.  it  is  printed  by  mistake,  I 
suppose,  for  Norib,  n.    A  foster-child.    Alumnue. 

NoRTBLRiB,  n.    Nurture ;  education.  3965. 

Nosbthirlbs,  n.  pL  Sax.   Nostrils.  65a  P.  150^  ooL  2, 1. 3a 

N*or  for  Nx  wot  ;  Know  not  286.  3664. 

NoTARnLiTKB,  R.  Fr.  A  thing  worthy  of  observation.  \SSih. 

NoTB,  n.  Sax.    Need ;  business.  406a 

— —  II.  Pk.  a  musical  note.  To  erjf  bp  note,  T.  Iv.  68a 
To  cry  aloud,  in  a  high  time. 

NoTBuuoB,  M.    Nutmeg.  136Sa  R.  1361. 

NoTBS.  n.  pi.  Sax.    Nuts.  R.  1377. 

NoT-RXD ;  A  head  like  a  nut.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  loa 

NoTHBR,  eomj.  Sax.    Nor,  neither.  879a  9951. 

N^nrnxR,  adj.  Sax.  for  Nb  othbr.  Neither  n*other.  L.  W. 
192.  Nor  one  nor  other.  Jle  n*it  in  neither  n'other  habtte. 
Bo.  V.  m.  3.   Ifeutro  ett  habitu.    Orig. 

MoTBiRO,  adv.  Sax.    Not;  not  at  alL  175a  8251. 

NoucKBB,  n.  pL  825a  See  the  note.  It  is  probable,  I  think, 
that  Nouehe  is  the  true  word,  and  that  Ouehe  has  been 
introduced  by  a  corruption,  the  reverse  of  that  which 
has  been  taken  notice  of  in  Nal&  See  Du  Cange,  in  v. 
Jfoehia,  and  Nutea;  and  Scbilter,  OU>t*.  TeuL  in  v.  Kuoteij 
from  whence  it  appears  that  lluschin,  Tkvt.  signifies 
Fibula  i  a  clasp,  or  buckle  As  these  were  some  of  the 
most  useful  instruments  of  dress,  they  were  probably 
some  of  the  first  that  were  ornamented  yoiih  Jeteelt  /  by 
whioh  means  the  name  by  degxvcs  may  have  bean  eii- 


tended,  so  as  to  include  several  other  tortt  efjeweU. 
The  same  thing  may  have  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
word  BnoCHX  (see  above) ;  which  indeed  seems,  origin- 
ally, to  have  been  a  French  expression  for  Nouehe. 

NovKUUBs,  n.  pU  Fr.    Novelties.  F.  ii.  17a 

NoooHT,  n.  4"  adv.  Sax.    See  Nacoht. 

NouTBB,  adv.  Sax.  Now.  464.  T.  L  98a  See  the  n.  on 
ver.  464. 

Now,  adv.  Sax.  Now  and  now.  10744.  Once  and  again. 
Now  adayes.  9040.  16864.    In  these  days. 

NowBL,  n.  Fr.    Christmas.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  11567. 

NoYSADNCB,  n.  Fr.    Offence ;  trespass  C.  D.  255. 

O. 

O  for  Ho.    253a    See  Ha 

O,  adj.  for  On  ;  One.  740.  5555.  In  the  curious  old  Ballad 
on  the  battle  of  Lewes  {AnU  PoeL  r.  ii.  p.  4.)  1.  10. 
(iferlpng  should  be  writtoi,  I  believe,  oferlyng,  i.  e.  one 
farthing. 

OBBvaARCB,  n.  Fr.    Obedience.  837a  Obrtsing.  R.  3380. 

OaxYSANT,  part  pr.  Fr.  Obedient  7942.  Obxybino.  L.  W. 
1264. 

Obsbquibs,  n.  pU  Fr.    Funeral  rites.  995. 

Obbbrvancb,  n.  Fr.    Respect  10830. 

Obsbhvb,  v.  Fr.    To  respect ;  to  pay  regard  to.    13560. 

OoaoRNT,  n.  Fr.    The  West  4717. 

OcTAVunv,  pr,  n.  Do.  36a  I  do  not  suppose  that  Augustus 
is  meant,  but  rather  the  fabulous  emperonr,  who  is  a 
subject  of  a  Romance  entitled  "  Octavian  imperator." 
MS.  Cotton.  Calig.  A.  il.  See  Percy's  Catalogue,  n.  18. 
and  the  passage,  quoted  from  MS.  Reg.  17*  C.  viii.  in 
the  n.  on  ver.  13775.  The  same  Ootavlan,  I  apprehend, 
was  oelebrated  in  apiece  of  Arras  hangings^  which  made 
part  of  the  furniture  of  Henry  Y.  and  is  thus  described 
in  the  Inventory.  Rot  ParU  2.  Hen.  YI.  Item  i  autre 
peee  d  arrat  D  or  q  comence  en  I  ettorie  "Le  Octavion 
Roy  de  Rome." 

OcY,  Oct.  C  N.  124.    The  nightingale's  note. 

OxRTHROw  for  OvXRTHRow,  part  pa.  Sax.  Overthrown. 
C.  D.  1151. 

OcnjB,  pr.  n.    JEeiea.  L.  W.  143a 

Or,  adv.  Sax.    Off.  652.  784.  267a 

OprxNDBD,  part  pa.  Fr.    Hurt  239a 

OrrsNsiomv,  n.    Offence ;  damage.  24ia 

OvrBRTORiB,  n.  Fr.    A  part  of  the  Mass.  712. 

Opfrino,  n.  Fr.    Offering  at  Mass.  462.  P.  155,  col.  i,  1. 6a 

Opt,  Opts,  <xdv.  Sax.  Often.  OPTBNsrrR;  Oftentimes. 
187a  8109. 

OmBMXirr,  n.  Fr.    Ointment.  63a 

OuPAUNT,  n.  Fr.  Elephant  13739.  See  the  note,  and  JR. 
de  la  Rote.  1868a    Ouphant  tur  ea  haute  etchine,  itc 

Ouvbrbs,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Olive-trees.  1404a  R.  1314. 

Ombr,  pr.  n.    Homer.  T.  L  146.  F.  Hi.  37a 

Ok,  prep.  Sax.  In.  On  live.  3041.  In  life ;  Alive.  On 
twelve.  754a  In  twelve.  On  hunting.  1689.  On  hawking. 
13067.  See  A.  prep.'-JJpaa.  On  to  see.  3247.  To  l^ok 
upon.  Bee  the  note;  and  add  L.  W.  2414.  Lycurgns 
daughter,  fairer  on  to  tene—So  this  line  is  written  in 
M&BodL 

ac(j-  Sax.    One.    A/ter  on.  34a  178a    Alike.    They 

were  at  on.  4196.  They  were  agreed.  See  R.  5817.  T.  ill. 
66a  Ever  in  on.  1773.  387a  Continually.  /  mine  on. 
C.  D.  101ft  I  single ;  I  by  myself.  And  thut  I  went 
widewher  walking  mimx  onb.  P.  P.  40  b.  Non  taw  but 
HR  ONB.  P.  L.  44.    All  HIM  ONB.    Couf.  Am.  17a 

Onob,  n.  Sax.  Zeal ;  malloe.  R.  14a  Ny  the  and  ond*. 
P.  L.  24a 

Onbd,  part  pa.  Sax.    Made  one,  united.  7550.  P.  ISO, 

col.  1,  L  oa 

Onxs,  pi.  of  On.  1263a    We  three  ben  aUe  ones.    We  three 

are  all  one. 
—  adv.  Sax.    Once.    At  ontt.  767.    At  once;  at  the 

same  time.  347a 
ONBxn,  n.  Sax.    Unity.  T.  L.  il.  339. 
OsiLY,  adv.  Sax.  Al  only.  13385.  VL  115,  col.  1,1. 10.  Solely 
Onv,  adj  Sax.    Any.  24ia 

Opbn-brs»  n.  Sax.    The  fruit  of  the  Medlar- tree.  38(9. 
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OpBN-BBPKOi  adj.    Bare-headed.  6288. 

Opib,  n.  Pa.    Opium.  1474. 

OpPRKsm,  V.  Fa.    To  raviiih.  11733.    OvTBuau>«  parC  pa. 

11697. 

Oppaaauoir,  n.    Rape.  6471.  L.  W.  1806b 

Oa,  adv.  Sax.    Br,  before.  275.  1157. 

OaAToau,  n.  Fa.    A  ohi4>plo.  1907.    A  doaet.  6K76L 

OaoAL. !».  Sax.  Jadioial  triaL  T.  UL  1048.  See  KlUan.  In 
V.  Oar-deel,  and  Hickea.  JHuerU  BpitU  p.  149.  It  is 
poeribto  howevOT  that  Chancer  may  have  used  this  word 
In  ita  more  confined  eense,  for  a  trial  hjf  Jirtt  or  water, 
without  cooiidering  whether  sooh  triala  were  praotised 
at  Troy. 

Oax>B,n.  Sax.    A  point  L.  W.  64& 

OaDsaao^fNirl.  jMU  Ordained,  In  holy  orderih  P.  164*  ool. 
S,LiaL 

Oaoaaa  foob,  210.   The  four  orders  of  Mendicant  Prlera. 

OaniMANCB,  n.  Pa.    Orderly  diapoaition.  8837.  11215. 

OaoiHAT,  part.  pa.  Lat.    Orderly ;  regular.  9160. 

Obb,  n.  Sax.    Gnoe ;  favour.  3724.    See  the  note. 

Orbwbll,  pr.fi.    A  eea-port  in  Eanx.  279* 

Orfbatb,  n.  Pb.  Gold.embroidery.  R.  56^.  869l  Bee  Dn 
Genge,  in  v.  Auriflrigia, 

Oarairr,  n.  Pa.    The  east.  143Ml 

Obtobn BR,  |M*.  N.  In  the  list  of  Chauoer's  works  In  L.  W. 
Ter.  427.  he  says  of  himsfdf,  that 

«« He  made  also,  con  Is  a  arste  while, 
Or^psMT  upon  w  Maudekin*.'* 


meanfnf ,  I  suppose^  a  trandaticm.  Into  proee  or  rerse,  of 
ttie  HomJQy  dt  Marid  itapdalend,  which  has  been  com- 
monly, though  falsely,  attributed  to  Origen.  ▼.  0pp. 
Origenls.  T.  iL  p.  291.  Bd.  Paris.  1604.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  Poem,  entitled  -  The  Lamentation  of  Marie 
Maffdaleine."  which  Is  in  all  the  editions  of  Chaucer,  is 
really  tliat  work  of  his.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
a  translation,  or  even  Imitation,  of  the  Homily ;  and 
the  composltioo,  in  every  respect.  Is  infinitely  meaner 
than  the  worat  of  his  genuine  pieces. 

OaiflONT,  t».  Pa.    The  horison.  967). 

Orloob,  n.  Pa.    A  dock,  or  dial.  14860L 

OamiBirr,  pr.  n.    A  mineral  so  called.  16291. 

Otmbb,  adj.  Sax.  Jlter.  Lat.  The  other  of  two.  1134. 
1137.  I277*    Othbbs.  gen.  ea.  9736. 

adJ.  Sax.    Aliue.  Lat.  463.  1218. 

>  coi^  Sax.    Or,  either.  1714.  1814.  5S86. 

OocHB,  n.  63S5.  P.  lit  260.    See  Noochb. 

Otbb,  prep.  Sax.  Above.  2049.  Overall.  In  every  caae; 
on  every  side.  249.  8846.  8924. 

adj.  Sax.    Upper.  133L 

OVBB88T.  tvperl.  d.    Uppermost.  292.  16101. 

OvBRORcr,  adJ»  Sax.    Too  great  16116. 

OvBR-LAODB,  part.  pa.  Overbsm.  13917.  l>o  not  tkepeople 
oppreste,  nor  ovbblbob.  Lydg.  Trag.  104. 

Otbr-livb,  v.  Sax.    To  ont-live.  6842. 

Otbr-mbrily,  adv.  Sax.    Too  merrily.  C.  I*  406. 

OvBR-MOCHB,  a4J.  Sax.    Too  great  CL.  384. 

OvRR-NOMB,  part  pa.  of  Ovam-inMB,  v.  Sax.  Overtaken. 
2802. 

OvBR-snunoB.  pa.  t  Sax.    Over-qiread.  2673.  T.  il.  768. 

OvBRTB,  adj.  Fb.    Open.  P.  il.  210. 

OvRBTHaBW,  pa.  L  of  Ovbrtbrow,  v.  newt.  Sax.  Pell 
down.  C.  D  663. 

OvBRTRROwnfo,  part  pr,  BlAx.  Falling  headlong.  £jr 
overthrowing  wap.  Bo.  L  m.  6.  Preeeipiti  vid.  Orig. 
And  tkert/ore  eltpeth  Caetiodore  poverte  the  moder  of 
mhM^  that  is  to  say,  iXe  moder  ofovertkrowing  or  falling 
doun.  M.  116,  ooL  1,  L62. 

OTBa-THWART,  adv.  Sax.  Aeross.  19691  Du.  863.— Over 
against  T.  ilL  686. 

OvBB-TiMBUCHB,  odv.  Sax.    Too  early.  Bo.  I.  m.  I. 

OooHT,  n.  Sax.  OpihC  Any  thing.  5158:  8471.  adv. 
3017*  See  Avdrt.  The  difllerenoe  has  arisen  merdy 
from  the  different  usages  of  writing  ^  or  0  for  One. 

pa.  t  of  Own.  4331.  L.  W.  58a  1607. 

OiWHTBir,  OuoBTB,  pi.  H.  118,  coL  2,  L  81.— Prom 
hcmoeb  as  It  seems,  has  been  formed  a  new  verb  OughU 
whkh  la  vaiy  oommonly  used  in  the  prttent  tenet,  for 


Omw,  in  both  numbers  3053L  90«0a  %  14lV7«   M.  109k 

ooL  i.L38. 

Ought  is  also  used  as  an  Jmpert.  In  the  pr.  and  pa.  t 

Wei  ought  ue  werke.  15482.  Well  behoveth  it  us  to  work. 

Hem  oughte  have  gret  repentance.    M.  118.  ooL  %  1.  iu 

It  bdioved  them  to  have  g.  r. 
Ovina,  pr.  n.  4474.  6534.  9999.   M.  107,  ool.  1,  I.  &    Ovr 

author  seems  to  have  been  wdl  anquainted  with  the  best 

part  of  Ovid's  works.  Host  of  the  histories  in  his  L^rende 

Osgood  women  are  taken  from  the  ^(nstoUe  Heroidmm^ 

or  the  Metamorphoees.   That  of  Luereee  shews  that  he 

had  read  the  Fasti. 
Omroiiro,  n.  Pa.   Waving;  Imitating  waves.  P.  155,  coL  2, 

L29. 
Ovaas,  pr.  pott.  Sax.   Onra.  1972a  13i03L   See  the  Essay, 

&c.n.29i 
Our,  interj.  Sax.    Away  I  3823.  10240. 
-«—  adv.  Sax.    Out  and  out  T.  IL  739.    Throui^ont 
OuniBBa,  n.  Lat.  Bab&   Outory.  9014.    And  bom  to  Lon- 
don briggeAM  Am  outhxyb.  P.  L.  338l 
Oin>RAOB,  n.  Pb.    Violence.  2014. 
OuTRAiB,  V.  Pr.    To  fly  out ;  to  be  outrageous.  8S191 
OUT-BXOB,  V.  Sax.    To  surpass  in  oounseL  245L 
OuTBBLv,  adv.  Pb.    Utterly.  12789: 
OuT-BBmra,  v.  Sax.    To  out-nm.  945L 
Ovr-STBAUOBT,  po.  t  <tf  OoT-sniBTCB,  9.  Sax.   SCrelched 

out  R.  1515. 
Ovr-TAKBK,  partpo.    Tkken  out ;  exoepted.    Ovt-takbh 

Critt  on  Ui/t  ¥&!.    Christ  in  heaven  being  excepted. 

OuT-TAKX  Carlton,  that  wat  in  Arthure  tgme.  P.L.  332. 
OwB,  V.  Sax.  Debeo.  3091.  Owxw.  pi.  7688.  H.  115,  coL  8,  L  3L 
Owttn.  Ownm,  part  pa.  838Ql  9054.  13120L 
Owhbrb,  adv.  Sax.    Anywhere.  655w 
OwinMB,  a4J.  Fa.    Waving.  P.  Ui.  29& 
OxxHfOROB,  pr.  n.    Oxford.  3329. 
Otbb,  pr.  m.    a  river  in  Pioardicb  F.  IlL  838. 
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Pacb,  v.  Fa.    To  peas  away.  896&  lOeOfr— To 

Paob,  a.  Fb.    a  boy.ohiId.  39701— A  boy-servant 
L.W.2035. 

Pair,  n.  Fh.    Liking  ;*  satisfaction.  R.  5038. 

V.  Fb.  To  please;  to  aatiafle.  R.  3S0A.— To  pay.  13120. 

Paiob.  part  pa.  Pleased.  6767.  C.  D.426^FByed.  13319,  SOi 

Paizjjr;  n.  Fa.    A  couch  (properly  of  straw).  T.  lit  2301 

pAfroaacAiNB.  13655.    See  the  note. 

Pairr,  v.  Fb.  To  impair.  R.6103.  If  I  tpekt  omgkt  to 
PAiRB  her  loot,  i.  Cl  to  impair  their  credit  or  rsputation. 
So  this  line  is  written  in  Editt  1542.  and  MB.  Hunter. 

PAiJkMBDBs,  pr.  n.  B.  K.  331.  Not  the  son  of  Naapliaa, 
one  of  the  Orecian  commanders  at  the  war  of  Troy,  but 
a  knight  of  the  Round  table,  called  PAX^Minaa  In  «  Mart 
d*  Arthur  t**  the  unsuooeaaful  rival  of  Triatan  lor  the 
love  of  la  belle  Itoudt.  See  Mort  dT  Arthur,  B.  iL  which 
seems  to  be  compiled  diiefiy  from  the  Raman  de  THetan. 

Pauisins,  n.  p{.  Pb.  R.  6868.  Ladiet  Palatine  ^  Ladles  of 
the  court   In  the  Orig.  PaUUinet.   See  Du  Cansa,  In  ▼. 

PALATIML 

Palatib,  pr.  n.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  6Bb 

Palb.  fi.    A  perpendicular  stripe.  In  Hexaldiy.  P.  10.  tWk 

—^  V.  Fa.    To  make  pale.  Bo.  IL  m.  3L 

Palbis,  n.  Fa.    A  palace.  2201.  10374. 

PALrasis,  n.  pL  Fa.    Horses  for  the  road.  9497.  mhero 

£t«de«  are  horses  fur  battle.  Nt  targe  paHft^t  tep/»r  tht 

nonet.  L.W.  1114. 
pALoro,  n.  Pb.    Imitating  palesi  P.  155.  ooL  i,  1. 99. 
PAixAnioir,  N.  Qb.    The  image  of  Pallas  at  Tiroy.  T.  L 158 
Paixbd,  part  pa.  Fa.    Made  pale.  17004. 
pALiTRRBa,  n.  pt   See  the  n.  on  ver.  13. 
PALMBRTB,  pr.n.    PalmyxB  In  Syria.  14288. 
Pamphilus,  pr.  n.  11429.    See  the  note. 
PAMPRBD,  part  pa.    Pampered ;  made  plump.  C  L.  1"7 

See  Jun.  EtgtnoL  who  derives  it  from  the  Fa.  Pamp»tt 

a  vine-branch,  full  of  leaver 
Pan,  pr.  n.    The  heathen  ddty.  Dn.  512. 

N.  BlAx.    The  skull ;  the  head.  1167.  K 

I,  H.  Pb.   a  net  R.  1021.  L.  W.  131. 
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Pafslabo,  n.  Pm.    A  hypoerlteb  R.  7833. 

pApai^RDiB,  n,  Fb.    Hypocrlsie.  R.  67M. 

PAjqBBrWHfni,  a4f.   White  as  paper.  L.  W.  1196. 

Paa,  prvp.  Fa.  Par  amowr.  1157.  With  lore.  See  the 
note.  Par  compafnit,  9837.  For  oompaay.  Par  ekanet. 
ISMa  By  chance.  Par  cuere,  R.  4796.  By  heart  Memt^ 
rittr.    fio  this  Uneahonld  be  written. 

Pakabolbs,  M.jp<.  Fb.  Parables ;  the  Fiorerba  of  Solomon. 
6Srol. 

Pabaob.  n.  Fb.    Kindred.  5832. 

Pabaillb,  n.  Fb.    AppareL  614& 

pARAMOim,  Pabamouiis,  n.  Fb.  Lore;  gallantry.  3354. 
9754,  6.  1377S— A  lover,  of  either  sex.  6036.  6954.  See 
the  n.  on  ver.  1157* 

PBaAVBMTUBB,  odv.  Fb.    Haply ;  by  chance.  6475. 

Pabauntbb,  corruption  ot  Peraventure.  Do.  556. 779. 

Parcjb,  n.  pi.  Lat.    The  Fates.    T.  v.  3. 

pAacBL-MBU^  adv.  By  paroela,  or  parts.  P.  170,  col.  1, 1. 61. 

Pabdb,  Pabdibytx.  7257.  9110.  T.  IL  7561  A  oommon  Fb. 
oath,  which  most  of  the  personages  In  Chancer  exprees 
▼ery  freqnently  in  English,  with  as  little  ceremony  as 
the  Greeks  used  their  m  Am»,  and  with  as  little  meaning 
too.    Soever.  181S.  4094.  4033.  6168.  7432. 

Paboombb,  II.  Fb.  A  seller  of  pardons  or  Indulgences. 
See  his  Ckabactbb,  ver.  671-- 71&  See  also  the  n.  on  ver. 
7iaandP.P.2. 

Pabbmbmts,  n.  pL  Fb.  Ornamental  furniture,  or  clothes. 
See  the  n.  on  ver.  10583. 

pARBNTXLB,  fu  Fr.    Kindred.  P.  167,  col.  S,  L  53. 

Pabvay,  Fb.  Par /9jf.   By  my  faith.  9881. 

Pabfbl  R.  6SS8.  as  Pabvav. 

Pabvit,  a4f.  Fa.  Perfect  72.  5697. 

PABirrrLY,  adv.    Perfectly.  56B3L 

Pabvoobioi,  v.  Fb.    To  perform.  7843.  9986b 

PABisHxna,  n.  pi.  Fb.    Parishioners.  484. 

Pabitqbib,  n.  Fb.  Lat.  The  herb  Parietaria,  or  PeUUorp 
^tke  waO.  16049. 

PABLBMBirr,  a.  Fb.  An  assembly  for  consultation.  S97S. 
T.  It.  211.~A  eonsaltatlon.  R.  7358. 

PABnnr,  in/:  m.  Fa.   To  take  part  9604.  L.  W.  465. 

Pabtib,  n.  Fa.  A  part  30ia  4437.— A  par ty ,  <M  a  diipttCs.  fltm 

pABvis,  n.  Fa.  A  portico  before  a  church.  Dn  Cange, 
in  T.  Paradinti,  1.  It  appears  from  R.  7158.  Orig.  12530. 
that  books  w«re  oommonly  sold  Au  parvU  devant  Notr§ 
Doawat  Paris.  At  London,  ikeParviawM  ftequented 
by  Seijeants  at  Law.  See  ver.  312.  and  Fortesone  d*  loMd. 
leg.  Ang.  o.  u.  Pott  meridiem  curia  ncn  ienenturt  ted 
plaeitantet  tunc  te  divertunt  ad  Pervisnm  et  oHIti.  eont»- 
Untea  cum  servisntibus  ad  Legem  et  diU  eontiUariit 
suit.  There  Is  a  difference  of  opinion  where  the  ParvU 
at  London,  to  which  the  Lawyers  resorted,  was  situated. 
Somner  supposes  it  to  have  been  In  Old  Palace-yard, 
before  Westminster-haU.  Gloss,  in  x  Script,  t.  Trifinrium. 
But  others,  with  more  probabUlty,  think  it  was  what 
Dugdale  calls  the  Pervyte  nfPa*elet,  See  the  notes  upon 
Fortesoue,  Ice.  dL  When  the  Scijeants  had  dined  In 
any  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  St  Paul's  lay  much  more  con- 
veniently for  an  afternoon  consultation  than  Westmin- 
ster-halL 

PAS,n.FR.  Afoot-paoe.  See  the n.  on  ver. 887.  and  T.  IL 
6f7.    Bit  horte~-On  which  he  rode  a  pat  /itl  toftdp. 

Pass.  v.  Fb.  To  surpass ;  to  excell.  450.  L.  W.  1185.— To 
judge  i  to  pass  sentence.  30O1.  T.  ilL  1288.  L.  W.  162. 

PAaaAMT,  pAasiiro,  part,  pr.    Excelling.  2106l  16062. 

PA-niBzi;  if^f.  m.  To  pray ;  properly,  to  repeat  the  Pater 
natter,  R.  7195. 6794. 

Patadb.  n.  3937.    SeethenotOb 

Padnbs,  n.  pi.  Fb.    The  palms  of  the  hands.  T.  ill.  1190. 

Pax.  To  kiete  the  Pax.  P,  165,  ooL  I,  h93.  For  an  account 
of  this  ceremony,  ice  Du  Cange,  In  v. 

Patbn,  a4f.  Fb.    Pagan.  8372. 

Payknbh,  n.  pL    Heathens.  4968. 

PAvaAVNCB, ».  C.  B.  1673.  "  Pausing  or  stopping,  Glon. 
Ur."  qf 

PmcaniAL,  adj.    Pecuniary ;  paid  in  money.  6888. 

PRB».  H.  Fb.  Peace.  2319.  When  used  as  an  inteiieetion, 
0420.  6432.  It  signifles  the  same  as  Holdtkppcet,  9670.  Be 
silent 


Pbutb,  n.FB.  Penalty.  Up  peine  qfdeth.saOL  See  Up.— 
Giief;  torment  1321. 2385.— Labour.  11042. 

V.  Fb.  To  torture ;  to  put  to  pain.  1748.  Bhe  peitud 

hire,  130. 474a  She  took  great  paina 

Pbibb,  V,  Fb.    To  poise ;  to  weigh.  T.  ilL  1415. 

PXLL, !».  F. IlL  SSa  *«Ahouse;a  oeU.  8p.Kad8k.f.% 
palace.  Gloss.  Ur."  q? 

Pbllbt.  n.  Fb.  Pelotte.    A  balL  F.  Hi.  553. 

Pbnamcb,  n.  Fb.  Repentance^  P.  148,  coL  1,  L  15.— Pains 
to  be  undergcme  by  way  of  satlsfactlcm  for  sin.  283L 
5411.— Pahi ;  sorrow.  4758. 5894. 11050. 

PswAirr,  n.  Fb.    A  person  doing  poumoe.  1394a 

PsifCBLL,  n.  Fb.  PennoncO.  A  small  streamer.  T.  v.  1043L 

Pbniblb,  adj.  Fa.    Industrious;  pains-taking.  742&  8590. 

FXnitbncbb,  fi.  Fb.  A  priest  who  ei^oins  penance  iv 
extraordinary  cases.  P.  170,  coL  1,  L  68. 

PsNHAitx,  pr,  n.  A  place  in  Bretagne.  See  the  n.  on  ver. 
11113. 

Pbknbb,  n.  9753.  A  pen-case.-  In  the  Inventoiy  of  the 
goods  of  Henry  Y.  Rot.  Pari.  2  H.  6.  n.  15.  m.  13.  is  the 
following  article :  "  Un  penner*  el  i  ynkhorn  d*  arg*  dor- 
ret."  And  again,  m.  2a  ^  i  pennere  et  i  come  covert  du 
velvet  bloy.** 

PBNQif ,  n.  Fb.    a  streamer,  or  ensign.  98a 

PBM8,  n.  pL  Sax.    Pennies.  12310. 1286t 

PxKsxLL,  n.  R.  628a  as  Pbhcbi.l. 

Pbmsifxhbd,  a.    Pensivaiess.  B.  K.  109. 

PxpBR,  n.  Lat.  Pepper.  16230.  To  brewe  peper.  R.  602a 
seems  to  be  an  expreesion  for  the  preparation  of  a  hot, 
pungent  liqueur,  which  should  bum  the  throats  of  the 
drinkers.  In  the  Orig.  It  iB—J>amet  let  bratteront  tel 
pdvre,  11514. 

PXPI.B,  n.  Fb.    People.  8538, 6L 

PxpusB,  a4f.    Yuli^.  T.  iv.  1677* 

PBBCBB,  n.  Fb.    a  peaich  for  birds.  1489a 

Pbbcbl,  adv,  B,  K.  225.  r.  Parcel,  Ed.  1548.  By  parcels, 
orpart& 

Pbbdb.  F.  11. 338.  as  PARna. 

Pbbb,  v.    To  appear.  G.  L.  55. 

n.  Fb.    a  poer,  an  equal.  4024.  lOSOa 

Pbbboal,  a4if,    EquaL  T.  y,B40. 

pBBBeRxxB,  aey.  Fb.    Wandering.  10742.    See  the  note. 

Pbbblbs,  adj.    Without  an  equaL  B.  K.  347. 

PBRjBmrrB,  n.    A  young  pear.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  3248. 

Pbbnaso,  pr.  n.    Mount  Parnassus.  11033. 

Pbbbzb,  n.  Fb.    Jewels;  precious  stones.  2998. 5926. 

PBBaAUNT,  port  pr.  Fa.    Piercing.  R.  2800. 

PBBaB,pr.n.    Persia.  14258. 

'  a4f.  Fr.    Skie^coloured ;  of  a  blewieh-gray.  44L 

PxaaBLBB^  n.  Sax.  Lat.    Parsely.  434a 

Pbbsowb,  n.  Babb.  Lat.  A  man ;  generally,  a  man  of 
dignity.  1033a— A  parson,  or  rector  of  a  church.  750a<— 
See  his  CuARAcrBB,  479— 53U.    Psbsonxb.  T.  L.  11. 386. 

Pbbtxlotb,  pr.  n.  of  a  hen.  1487a  ' 

PxBTDBBB,  V,  Fb.    To  troublc.  906. 

Pbbtubjuno,  n.    Disturbance.  7836. 

PxRviiTKB.  n.  Sax.  Lat.    The  herb  periwinkle.  R.  903. 

PcBY,  n.  Fa.    A  pear-tree.  10091. 

Pbsb,  n.  Fr.  R.  4703.  as  Pxbs. 

PasBK,  n.  pt.  Sax.    Peas.  L.  W.  64a 

Pbsiblb,  adff.    Peaceable.  R.  741& 

Pbtbb  Alvohsb.  M.  110,  coL  2,  L  60.  Ill, col.  1,  L  6a  Ptrrs 
ALroMSS.  M.  108,  col.  8, 1. 8. 112,  coL  2,  L  42. 116.  coL  1, 1.  &. 
See  the  note  (m  M.  106,  coL  2, 1. 8. 

Pbtbabk,  pr.  n.  7907.  14331.  See  the  note  on  ver.  7927. 
and  14S53.  Our  author  has  inserted  a  translation  of  the 
109d  Sonnet  of  Petrarch  into  his  TroUut  and  Creteide. 
B.  1.  ver.  394—421.  It  Is  not  in  the  Filottralo.  There 
seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that 
Chaucer  had  ever  seen  Petrarch.  See  the  Discourse,  dia 
{.  XX.  n.  2a 

PBYTRBL,  fi.  Fr.  The  breast-plate  of  a  hora&  16098.  P.  156^ 
001.1, 1.17. 

PBiaiKB,  r.  Fb.  Medicine.  415.  8762.  Boetour  ^  PhitOte. 
See  his  Cmaracteb.  419— 44a 

Phi8m>looit8,  pr .  fi.  1 5277.  See  the  notet  There  was  a  larrra 
work,  with  the  same  title,  in  proee,  which  Is  frequently 
quoted  by  Vincent  of  Beauvais. 
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Phiton,  pr.  n.    The  serpent  Python.  17058.  77* 
FniTONnsR.  n.  Barb.  Lat.  A  witoh.  7092.  P.  iU.  171.  See 

the  n.  on  ver.  7092. 
Fib,  n.  Fx.    A  ma^-pie.  10963.— A  prating  goerip,  or  tell- 
tale. T.  ilL528.  F.iL195. 
FiRRRiB,  fi.  Flu    Jewels;  precious  stones.  14311. 
Froomris.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  3268. 
FroHT,  pa.  U  of  Ftkb,  v.  Sax.    Pitched.  9691. 
FiKB,  V.  Sax.    To  pitch.    To  pick,  as  a  hawk  does  his 

feathers.  9685.   To  steal.  L.  W.  2456.— To  peep.  T.  iii.  6a 

n.  Sax.    A  ftsh  so  called.  9293. 

FiKXRBL,  n.  Sax.    A  young  pike.  9893; 

Ftu;HB,  n.  Sax.   A  ooat,  or  cloak,  of  ddoa.  Prov.  4.  Toga 

ptlUeect.  Junius  in  v. 
FiLBR.  n.  Fb.    a  pillar.  \9Q&.  Du.  739. 
FiLLB,  V.  Fr.  PiUer,    To  rob ;  to  plunder.  6944.  P.  164, 

col.  1. 1. 25. 
PiLLXD,  rather  Pixed,  part,  pa,  Fr.  Peli.  Bald.  6S9l  9933L 
P».u>URs,  n.  pL  Fr.    Plunderers.  1009.  P.  164.  col.  I,  L  31. 
Pn.wB,  n.  Sax.    A  pillow.  T.  y.  224. 
PII.WB-BBRS,  fi.  Sax.    The  oorering  of  a  pillow.  696. 
Pncxirr,  n.  Barb.  Lat.  Spiced  wine.  R.  6027.— Wine  mixed 

with  honey.  Bo.  iL  m.  5.    See  Clarrb. 
PiircHB,  v.  Fr.    To  squeese.    Thtr  eoude  no  tolffltt  pineht 

at  hit  writing.  3S8.    No  one  coud  lay  hold  of  any  flaw 

in  his  writings. 
PiHB,  n.  Sax.    Pain ;  grief.  13?6.  6369. 
—  V.  Sax.    To  torment.  R.  3511. 
"PntKOf  part  pa.    Tortured.  15065. 
PxPB,  V.  Sax.    To  play  on  a  pipe.  3874.    To  pipe  in  an  ivp 

l^t.  1840.  T.  L.  iii.  348.  is  put  for  any  uulett  employment  / 

as  it  is  now  said  of  a  disappointed  man,  He  majf  po 

UfhittU.    See  Bdckbs  horn. 
PisTBix,  n.  Sax.  Lat.    An  epistle.  9030.— A  diort  lesson. 

6603. 
PiTANcx,  n.  Fr.    A  mess  of  rictuals.  224.    It  properly 

means  an  extraordinary  allowance  of  victuals,  given  to 

Blonastics,  in  addition  to  their  usual  commons.    Bee  Du 

Ganges  in  v.  Pictantia. 
Pith,  n.  Sax.    Siarrow  ;  strength.  6057* 
PiTOus,  a4f.  Fr.    Merciful.  10334.— Compassionate.  8900. 

— Exciting  compassion.  8962. 
PrrotmLT,  adv.    Pitifully.  5339.  805a 
Plagb,  n.  Lat.    The  plague.  P.  158,  ooL  2, 1. 49i 
Plaobb,  n.  pi.  Lat.    The  divisions  of  the  globe.  The  piagei 

<tfthe  North.  4963.    The  Northern  r^ona. 
Plain,  n.  Fr.    A  plain.  4444.  IIAIO. 
.^—  o^^.  Simple ;  clear.  11032.    It  Is  often  used  as  an 

adverb.  792.  6306.    See  Plat. 

r.  To  make  plain.  T.  r.  1229. 


Platnb,  v.  Fr.    To  complain.  5069.  11629. 

P1.AINLICHB,  adv.    Plainly.  T.  ii.  272. 

Plat,  Plattb,  o^/.  Fr.  Flat;  plain.  1847.  125e2^Tbe 
flat  of  a  sword.  10476.  T.  iv.  937«— It  is  often  used  as  an 
adverb.  12582.  JU  plat,  I  e.  Flatly.  Ful  plat  and  eke 
ful  plain.  14675. 

Platb,  n.  A  fiat  piece  of  metal.  A  brest-plate.  2122. 
Armour  for  the  breast  A  pair  qfplaU*,  2183.  Aimour 
for  the  breast  and  bacl& 

Play,  n.  Sax.    Sport ;  pleasure.  8906.  3047* 

V.  To  sport ;  to   take  pleasure.   12892.   12902.   To 

act  upon  a  stage.  3384.  To  play  upon  musical  instru- 
ments. 3306.  3333.  To  play  a  pilgrimage.  13163, 4.  To 
withdraw  upon  pretence  of  going  on  a  pilgrimage. 

Plb,  n.  Fr.    An  argument,  or  pleading.  A.  F.  485. 

Plkin,  adj.  Fr.    Full ;  perfect  330.  8802. 

Plbnbrr,  a^.  Fr.    Compleat  L.  W.  1605. 

Plbsancb,  n.  Fr.    Measure.  9308. 9524. 

pLRdiNOBS,  n.  pL    Pleasures.  5131. 

PLBTB.  V.  Fr.    To  plead.  T.  ii.  1468. 

Plrtiwo,  n.  Pleading.  P.  Itf ,  col.  2, 1.  48. 

Pub,  v.  Fb.    To  bend,  or  mould.  9045.  9304. 

PLiGRT,n.  Condition.  P.  164,  onl.  1,  1.7* 

pa.  L  and  part,  of  Flock,  v.  Sax.  Pulled ;  plucked. 

4435. 6372. 14055.  R.  174& 

Puortb,  v.  Sax.    To  engage ;  to  promise.  6S91. 13128> 
pa.  L  6633L  Pliohtbn,  pL  11640. 

Plitb,  v.  To  plait,  or  fold.    T.  it  697.  1204.  See  PLn. 


PLrrB,  n.  Condition  ;  form.  164aa  SeePuoKt. 

Plungy,  a^.  Fr.    Wet ;  rainy.  Bo.  iU.  m.  1. 

PoiLBis,  afU.  Fr.    Of  Apulia.  anUenUy  called  Poilb.   Sm 

the  n.  on  ver.  1 0500.    WiUamme't  dcgter  CoHver$am  i» 

PoYLB  to  ufpve  he  nome.  R.  0. 4131 
Point,  n.  Fb.    The  principal  buafneas.  2967^— A  stop,  or 

full  point  1694a— /n  good  point.  200.  la  good  case,  or 

condition.    At  point  deviee.  3689.  10674.  R.  1213.   With 

the  greatest  exactness.    At  point  to  breet.  T.  It.  1631 

In  point  for  to  bratL    R.  3186.  Ready  to  burst 
PoiNTBL,  IU  Fr.    A  style,  or  pencil,  for  writing.  7394. 

Ba  L  pr.  t. 
PofNTEN,  it\f:  m.  V.  Fb.    To  prick  with  any  thing  pointed. 

R.105a 
POKB,  nt  Fb.  a  pocket  377a— A  bag.  427a  See  Fannam. 

V.  Fb.    To  thrust,  4167. 

PoLTTB,  n.  A  pullia  1049a 

POLLAx,  n.  Sax.  A  halberd.  2S4a  Bipennis.  Prompt  FBrv. 

PoMx^  n.  Fr.    Any  ball,  or  round  thing.    The  top  of  the 

head.  2691. 
POMBLBB,  a({f.  Fb.    Spotted  with  round  spots  like  applet 

dappled.    Pomtlee  gri*.  16027.    Of  a  dH»pIe-grey  ooIobt. 
Popblot,  n.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  S254. 
Popbt,  n.  Fb.  a  puppet  13631. 
PoFUfOAY,   n.    A  parrot    1019a     1329a    PapegmO,  Fa. 

Papegaey.  Bblo.  Papagallo.  Ital. 
PoppXD,  a4f.  Fb.  Nicely  dxcased.  R.  lOia 
PoppxB,  n.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  3929. 
Porb,  v.    To  look  earnestly.  5877.  7390. 

ad^  751a  for  PoDBB. 

PoRBN.pr.  t.  pi.    1613a 

PoRisMB,  n.  Or.  Bo.  iii.  pr.  10.  is  used  in  the  sense  of— A 

corollary ;  a  theorem  deduced  from  another. 
PoRPHURiB,  pr.  n.  of  a  species  of  marble ;  Porphyrisk  1043. 
Port,  n.  Fa.    Carriage  ;  behaviour.  69.  13a 
PoBTBCOLUB,  fi.  Fr.    A  falling  gate^  a  portcnlliSL  K.  4iaa 
PoRTOs,  n.  See  the  n.  on  ver.  13061. 
PosB,  n.    A  rheum,  or  defluxion,  obstructing  tlw  voieeb 

4150.  17011.  Catarmt.  CorUa.  Prompt  Parv. 

v.  Fb.    To  suppose.  1164.  T.  iii.  572. 1  mkb,  /fe*! 


tinned  so.  P.  P.  95.  b. 
Poeut,  V.  Fb.    To  push.  L.  W.  240a 
PostXD,  part.  pa.  R.  447a 
PoesBBBiOKBRB,  n.  pL  Lat.   An  invidiolM  name  for 

religious  communities  as  were  endowed  witti  landa,  A& 

7304.    The  Mendicant  orders  professed  to  live  enttrsly 

upon  alma 
Post,  n.  Sax.    A  prop,  or  support  214.  T.  L  1001. 
PosTB,  n.  Fb.    Power.  R.  6484.  653a 
Potbcarv.  n.  Fr.  An  apothecary.  1278a 
Potbnt,  n.  Fb.    a  crutch.  R.  36a  7417*  A 

735a 

Potbntial,  atiy.  Fb.    Strong ;  powerful.  F.  iU.  a 

Potbstat,  n.  Fr.    A  principal  magistrafeek  750a 

PoDCHB,  II.  Fr.    Pocket ;  pouch.  39Ba 

PctiDRB,  n.  Fb.    Powder.  16S2a  F.  iL  2a 

PouoBBS,  pL  1627a 

PouDRB  mabchant.  38a  See  the  note 

PovBBTB,  n.  Fr.    Poverty.  675a  679-    It  is  to  be  pro*   ; 

nounced  Povh-te  ;  the  final  e  being  ooasidcred  as  ad  « 

feminine. 
PouLCB,  It.  Fb.    The  pulse.  T.  ilL  1120. 
Foolb,  pr.  n.  St  PauL  7229.     PomUt  wfndswcs.  331& 

See  the  notOb 
PouNsoNVD.  part,  pa.  Fa.    Pundied  with  abodUn.    P 

15a  ooL  2,  L  44. 
PouPB,  V.  To  make  a  noise  with  a  bcvn.  154Qa  1703a 
PooRCRACB,  n.  Fr.    To  buy.  610.— To  provida.  5291.  T.  ft 

ii2a 

PouRCHAS,  n.  Fb.    Acquisition ;  porchsae.  2fia  fCSX 
PouBB,  r.  R.  1640.  T.  ii.  I70a  as  Poas. 

adj.  Fb.    Poor.  676a  677a 

Poubtraix,  V.  Fb.    To  draw  a  jdcture.  96. 
PouRTRAiouB,  Ik  A  diBwer  of  pictures.  1901. 
PouRTRAiTUBB,  Ik  A  picturo,  OT  dxawlng.  ]9I7>  199Vk 
pRACTtCKB,  n.  Fr.    Practice  5788* 
Pbbamblb,  Ik  Fik    Preface.  Mia 
PRBAJfBULATiooi^  Ik  PTeamblo.  M]% 
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pRBCioin,  a4f.  Fr.    Over-nice.  fiTSOi  9698. 

FitSDBtnits,  n.  Fiu    PredeBtinatton.  T.  ir.  90S. 

PucoicAnoN,  n.  Fr.    Prettofaing ;  a  sermoii.  1S279. 

Pbbb8»  n.  Fn.    a  pnu,  or  crowd.  5066.  6104. 

FMcrc,  PiuKYB,  n.  F^  Proof;  trial.  8663.  At  preve*  T.  Ui. 
1004.  Vpoo  trial.  ITfM  evil  pr^e.  6629.  Evil  mi^  it 
proTe  I    See  Winr. 

FlwpBcr.  n.  Fa.  Lat.  A  goremour,  or  principal  magis- 
trate. lfi83U. 

PaBm^  n.  Fa.    Commendation.  8908. 

V.  Fb.  To  commend.  8898. 9420.— To  value.  97S& 

PaaMTia,  n.  Fa.    An  apprentice.  43RS.  5885. 

pRBNTiBHODa,  M.    Apprenticeship.  4396. 

PasPARAT,  part  pa,  Lat.    Prepared.  16278. 

Pais,  adv.  Fa.  Near.  So  I  suepeot  thia  word  1b  to  be  un- 
derstood in  ver.  14143.  Qfprit.  L  e.  at  hand ;  dose.  J)e 
pris.  Fa.  Or  perhaps  C/prit  may  be  put  for  Jn  a  prcei. 
SeePRBXS. 

Paasa,  v.  Fa.    To  press,  or  crowd.  2582.  R.  4I9a 

PaasjENT,  t^  Fa.  To  offer ;  to  make  a  present  of.  12190. 
And  with  the  trine  the  gan  Mm  to  paxsBMT.  L.  W.  1093. 
And  smote  hit  hed  qf,  hit  fader  to  prjcsknt.  P.  L.  18. 

PaaaxMTAaia,  a^  Lat.    Present.  Bo.  t.  pr.  6. 

Paasr,  a4f.  Fa.    Risady.  T.  il.  785.  UL  919. 

PaxTBWD,  V.  Fa.    To  lay  claim  tow  T.  Ir.  922. 

PasTxaiT»  adf.  Fa.    Passed.  R.  5011. 

Pasva,  V.  Fa.  To  try.  8575.  9028.— To  demonstrate  by 
triaL  10112. 

— —  V.  neuL    To  turn  out  upon  triaL  8876. 

PaicK,  n.  Sax.  A  point.  Bo.  il.  pr.  7>  F.  li.  399.— A  pointed 
weapon.  2608. 

— —  PaiKB,  V.  Sax.  To  woimd.  8914.— To  spur  a  horse ; 
to  ride  hard.  16029.  R.  2314. 

PauxAsooa,  n.    A  hard  rider.  189. 

PaiCKuvcn.    Hard  riding.  191. 

PaiDBLxs,  a4f.  Sax.    Without  pride.  8806. 

PBIB,  V,    To  look  curiously.  3458.  7320. 

PaiKKB,  n.  5449.    See  Prick. 

Pbtmb,  a4f.  Fa.  Lat.  First  At  prime  tempt,  R.  3373. 
At  the  first  time.  At  prime  fact,  T.  ilL  92L  At  first 
^pearance. 

n.    The  first  quarter  of  th6  artificial  day.  T.  iL 

I095w    Ha\f  wap  prime.  3804.    Prime  half  spent. 


the  n.  on  ver.  3804.  Prime  large.  10674.  Prime  far  ad« 
vanced.  In  ver.  10387.  it  seems  to  be  used  metaphori- 
cally for  the  teaton  of  action  or  butinett. 

PaiMBROLB,  n.  Fr.    A  primroseu  3268.  Conf-Am.  148.  b. 

pRiMBTBMra,  n.  Fr.    Spring.  R.  4747. 

Pais,  n.  Fa.  Price.  817^Prai8&  67.  237.  T.  iL  181.  376.  Or 
it  he  prys,  or  it  be  blame.  Coi\f.  Am.  165. 

PaiYB,  04;.  Fa.  Private.  Prir^  an4  aper<.  6696.  Private 
and  publick.  Priv^  man,  8395.  A  man  entrusted  with 
private  business. 

PaiTBLT,  adv.    Privately.  1445. 

PaivBTBB,  n.    Private  business.  3454.  360S. 

PaocBBSB,  n.  Lat.    Progress.  2969. 

PaorassiouN,  n.  Fa.  The  monastic  profession.  13065.  R. 
4910. 

PnoHBUB,  n.  Fa.  Gr.    A  preface.  7919. 

PaoncB,  V.  Fa.  Provigner.  It  seems  to  have  signified, 
originally,  to  take  euttingtA'om  vines,  in  order  to  plant 
them  out.  From  hence  it  has  been  used  for  the  cutting 
away  of  the  superfluous  shoots  of  all  trees ;  which  wo 
now  call  pruning  ;  and  for  that  operation,  which  birds, 
and  particularly  hawks,  perform  upon  themselves,  of 
picking  out  their  supofiuous  or  damaged  feathers.  In 
allusion  to  this  last  sense,  Damian  is  said  to  proine  and 
pOu  himself.  9685.    Cower,  speaking  of  an  eagle,  says^ 

For  there  kepruneth  him  and  piMh, 
As  doth  an  hauke,  whan  him  wel  liketh. 

Cotsf.  Am,  139. 

PaoLLB,  V.    To  go  about  in  search  of  a  thing.  16880. 
PaovARLB,  04^  Fa.  Capableofbeing  demonstrated.  R.  5414. 
PaovBfroB,  n.  Fa.    Prabenda,  Lat.    A  prebend ;  a  daily 
or  annual  allowance,  or  stipend.  R.  6931.  See  Du  Gauge, 

in  V.  PR^BBBirOA. 

PnovBNORB,  n,    A  prebendary.  T.  L.  ii.  326. 
PBOvBaB%  n.  Fb.  Lat.  A  prudential  maxim.  6233.  9441. 


Provbhbb,  v.  To  speak  proverbially.    T.  V^  S94. 
Provostry,  n.  Fr.  The  office  of  Provost,  or  Prefect.  Pret- 

fxtura,  Ba  ilL  pr.  4. 
Paow,  fi.  Fa.    Profit;  advantage.  12234.  13338. 
PaowxsBB,  n.  Fr.    Integrity.  Bo.  Iv.  pr.  3. 
Prucb,  pr,  n.    Prussia.  53. 

ae(j.    Prussian.  2124. 

Prunxo,  pa,  t.  G.  D.  1874.  as  Pboinbd. 

Ftholombb,  pr,  n,  5764.  5906.    Bee  the  note  on  ver.  5764. 

and  17278.  and  Rom,  de  la  B,  7399.  19449. 
PuBLLA  and  Rdbbus.  2047.    **  The  names  of  two  figures  in 

Geomancie,  representing  two  constellations  in  heaven : 

Pwlla  signifieth  Mars  retrograde^  and  Rubetu  Mars 

direct."  Sp. 
Pulcbritudb,  n.  Lat.    Beauty.  G.  L.  613. 
PuuLAiLB,  n.  Fr.    Poultry.  R.  7094. 
PuixBD  HBN.  177-    See  the  note.    I  have  been  told  since, 

that  a  hen  whose  feathers  are  pulled,  or  plucked  off,  will 

not  lay  any  egg&    If  that  be  true,  there  is  more  foroe  in 

the  epithet  than  I  apprehended. 
PuNicB,  V,  Fr.    To  punish.  R.  7187.  T.  v.  1706. 
PuRB,  adj.  Fr.    Mere ;  very.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  1281.  and 

add  these  instances.    Pure  fere,  Du.  1251.    Pure  kind, 

F.  ii.  316. 
Purbd,  part,  pa.    Purified.  5725.  11864. 
PuanuED,  part.  pa.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  193. 
PuRFos,  n.  Fa.    Purpose ;  design.  6293.— Proposition  In 

discourse.  T.  iL  897. 
PoaPBisB,  n.  Fr.    Aninclosure.  R.  3987' 
PuHVBYAiccB,  lu  Fr.     FoTCsight ;  Providence.  1254.  301& 

—Provision.  3566. 
PuavBYB,  V.    To  foresee.  T.  Iv.  1066.— To  provide.  6173. 
PuTKRiB,  n.  Fr.    Whoredom.  P.  167,  ooL  1, 1.  38. 
PoTOURS,  fi.  pL    Whoremongers.  P.  167*  ooL  1,  L  37. 
Pythaooras,  pr,  n,  Du.  1167>    See  the  passage  quoted  in 

Y.  AUBORA. 


QcAO,  Qdaob,  a4i,  Tbut.    Bad.    See  the  n.  on  rtxr.  4!S45. 

and  ver.  13368.  Nonequcut^  Nothing  evil.  Conf.  Am.lQ3. 
QuAiLB-piPB,  n.    A  pipe  used  to  oall  quails.  R.  7213. 
QuAiRB,  fi.  Fa.    A  quire  of  paper ;  a  book.  B.  K.  675. 
QuAKKB.  n.  4150.  seems  to  be  put  for  an  inarticulate  noises 

occasioned  by  any  obstruction  in  the  throat. 
QuALMX,  n.  Sax.    Sickness.  2016.— The  noise  made  by  a 

raven.  T.  v.  382. 
QuAPPB,  V.    To  tremble ;  to  quake.  T.  ilL  57.  I^  W.  865. 
QuARBLB,  n.  pi.  Fa.    Square  arrows.  R.  1823. 
QuBiNT,  n.    See  Junii  Etymolog.  in  v. 
QiTBiNTB,  adj.  Fa.    Strange.  2335.  10553.    I  made  <if  fhaX 

UftfuU  queint.  R.  S079l     See  vsr.  11530.    He  made  it 

#<rattpe.— Cunning;   artfuL    3605.   4049.— Trim;    neat. 

R.2251. 
pa,  t.  4  jNir<.  of  QuBNCH,  v.  Sax.    Quenched. 

2336.2338,9. 
QuBiNTisB,  n.  Trtmness ;  neatness.  R.  225a— Excessive  trim- 

ness.  P.  168,  coL  2,  L  16.— Cunning.  P.  163,  ooL  1,  L  42. 
QuBiAB,  V.  Sax.    To  kill ;  to  destroy.  15996.  1617& 
QuBWB,  V.  Sax.    To  please.  R.  7222.  T.  v.  695.    Wel  mc 

QUBMBTH.  Cot\f.  Am,  68. 
QuBNB,  n.  Sax.    A  queen.  4581.— A  harlot  R.  7082. 
QuBBMB,  n.  Sax.    A  hand-milL  14080.  F.  iU.  708. 
QUBBROUB,  n.  Fr.  One  that  works  in  a  stone-quarry.  R.  4149k 
QuBsTB,  n.  Fr.    A  prayer  or  demand.  F.  ilL  648. 
QuBST-MOMOBRs,  n.  pi.    Psokers  of  inquests,  or  juries.  P. 

164,  coL  2, 1. 67. 
QtiBTHB,  V.  Sax.    To  say ;  to  declare.    I  quethe  him  quite. 

R.  6899.  is  a  translation  of  an  old  technical  term  in  the 

law  ;  Clamo  iUi  quietum.    The  original  Fa.  has  only  Je 

quitte, 
QuiK,  ady.  Sax.    AUve.  IOI7.  R.  5056. 
QuoLBBsr.  tuperL  d.     Speediest      The  quikkett' ttret9. 

11806.    The  most  expeditious  way. 
QmxxH,  V.  Sax.    To  make  alive.  15949. 
iivuLED,  part,  pa,    MadeaUve.  11362. 
pa.  t.  of  the  same  v.  used  in  a  neutral  sense.  2337. 

Became  alive. 
QuunaiA,  n.  3332.  is  the  instrument,  I  suppose,  which  it 
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called  In  Barb.  Lat.  Quintema  and  Quintaria,  See 
Du  Cange,  and  Carpentier,  in  ▼.  (^uintemiMart  /  and 
Mehus,  Vita  dT  Ambr.  Camald,  p.  323.  Lprd  limbutd, 
qu{ntari&.  rib€bd,  avend,  tWUque* 

QuiBHiK,  n.  Fa.    A  cushion.  T.  iii.  906. 

Qmnnoif,  n.  R.  886.  A  beggar.  GL  Ur.  I  rather  InUere 
it  signifies  a  Scullion ;  un  garfon  dt  cuisine. 

Qvrrs,  a4f.ViL    Free;  quiet.  10916. 

1>.  Fa.  To  requite ;  to  pay  for.  772.  3121.— To  aequit. 

R.  3069. 
QuiTTR,  part  pa.    Beqnited.  R.  3146. 
Qurmr.Y,  adv.    Freely ;  at  liberty.  1794. 
Quod,  pa.  L  of  Qubthb.  Said.  TSOu  899. 
Quoica,  jKb  t.  of  QoAKm  v.  Sax.    Trembled ;  shook.  1A78> 

I42ia 

R. 

Ra,  n.  Baz.    a  roe  deer.  4684. 

Racinb,  n.  Fb.    a  root.  R.  48RI. 

Rad,  Raoob,  pa.  U  of  Rbdb,  v.  Sax.    Advised.  A.  F.  879'— 

Explained.  Dn.  281. 
Radbtorb,  L.  W.  2341.    Tapestry.  *•  Rom  in  Fb.  signifies 

any  stuff,  as  Rat  de  Ckdiont,  Rat  de  Oennet,  Rat  de  Vore, 

or  Vaur,  may  be  a  stuff  made  at  such  a  place."  Oloes. 

Ur.    There  is  a  town  in  Languedoo,  called  La  Vaur  ; 

but  I  know  not  that  it  was  ever  famous  for  tapestry. 
Raplbb,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Plays  with  dlosb  P.  164,  ooL  2,  L  61. 
RArrR,  pa.  L  of  Rbtb,  v.  Sax.    Took  away.  14KM,  7* 
Ragb,  v.  Fr.    To  toy  wantonly.  2fi0.  3273. 
Raobrib,  n.    Wantonness.  6C07.  9721. 
RAooimcBS.  R.  1117.  should  probably  be  jAOoifCBi,  as  in 

the  Orig.  Fb.    The  precious  stones,  called  Jacinths,  or 

Hyacinths. 
RAnrss,  pr.  n.    The  city  of  Ronnes  in  Bretagne.  Dn.  250b 
Rakb-btrlb,  n.  Sax.    The  handle  of  a  rake.  6ft31. 
Rakvl,  adj.    Hasty,  rash.  17227.  T.  L  1068. 
RAKBUfBssB,  n.    Rashnesss.  17232. 
Rakbt.    To  plaf  raket ;  nettle  <n,  dotk  out  /  seems  to  be 

used  as  a  proverbial  expression,  signifying,  to  bt  incon- 

ttant.  T.  iv.  461.  T.  L.  i.  319.  b.  What  the  original  of  the 

phrase  may  have  been  is  not  so  clear. 
Ram AOB.  aty.  Fr.    Wild.  R.  5384. 
Rammibh,  adj.  Sax.    Rank,  like  a  ram.  16355. 
Rampb,  V.  Fr.    To  climb.    She  rampetk  in  mp /ace.  13910* 

She  rises  against  me ;  fiies  in  my  fsoe. 
Ran.  pa.  t.  of  Rbnnb,  4103.  6552.    Rannbk,  pt,  2927. 
Raps,  adv.    Quickly ;  speedily.  R.  6516. 

fi.    Hnste.    Ch.  wordet  to  hit  Scrivener.  7. 

V.  Sax.  To  take  captive.  To  rape  and  renne.  16890. 

To  seise  and  plunder.    See  Rbnks. 
Rasis,  pr.  n.  434.    An  Arabian  Physician  of  the  xth  Cen- 
tury. See  Fabric.  Bibl.  Or.  t  xiii.  p.  46.  in  v.  Albubbcar. 
Raskailb,  n.    A  pack  of  rascals.  T.  v.  1852. 
Ratbd,  part.  pa.    Chidden.  3463. 

Rathb,  adv.  Sax.  Soon  ;  early.  13029.— Speedily.  T.  ii.  1068. 
Rathbr,  comp.  d.    Sooner.  10176. 
Rathbst,  tuperL  d.    Soonest  B.  K.  428. 
Rathbr,  adj.  Sax.  comp.  d.    Former.  T.  iii.  1342. 
Ratodns,  n.pl.VK.    Rats.  12788. 
Rauoht,  pa.  t.  of  Rswan,  r.  Sax.   Reached.  136. 2917.   On 

hit  way  he  r aught.  T.  IL  447.  He  sprang  forth  on  his  way. 

pa.  U  of  Reocan,  v.  Sax.  Cared ;  rekked.  3770. 15346. 

Ra VBNXRS  IRavinourt),  n,  pL    Plunderera  Bo.  i.  pr.  3. 
RAvnrR,  n.  Fa.  Rapine.  Foulet  qf  ravine.  A.F.  3^  Birds 

of  prey. 
Ravxbablb,  ai^,  Fr.    Ravenotu.  R.  7066. 
Ravishing,  part.  pr.  Fr.  Rapid.  With  a  ravishing  twigh. 

Ba  i.  m.  5.    Rapido  turbine.  Orig.    See  Swboh. 
Raunson,  n.  Fr.    Ransom.  1178. 
Ratbd,  part  pa.  Fr.    Streaked,  or  striped.    Dq.  252. 
Rbal,  adj.  Fr.    RoyaL  1499.  15190. 
RsALLBR,  comp.  d.    More  royal.  4822. 
Rbalucr.  adv.    Royally.  380. 
Rbaltbb,  n.  Royalty.  483& 
Rbbbxkb,  pr.  n.    Rebeccah.  9578. 
n.  Fr.   a  musical  instmment.    See  the  n.  on 

ver.  6BS0. 
Rbchasbd,  pa.  f.  Fb.    A  term  in  huntioir.  Du.  979* 


•.SAX.    TooBi«.B«7.  4n4. 
Rbochblbs,  euiff.   Careless.  8364. 
RBCCHBLBsiTBasB,  B.    Carelsssness.  P.  162;  ool.  9,  L  9B. 
Rbclaimb,  «.  Fb.    A  term  in  Falconry,  for  bringinff  the 

hawk  to  the  fist,  by  a  certain  ealL  17021. 
RBCLAiiaMO,  fk  Galling ;  in  the  sense  of  RnixAntB.  Js.  W. 

1369. 
Rboomfort,  v.  Fb.    To  oomforL  2884.  M.  1I7»  ool.  ^  1. 34. 
Rboord,  n.  Fr.    Witness ;  testimony.  Du.  99^ 
Rbookob,  v.  Fb.    To  remember.  Bo.  iiL  m.  ll.^in  vea. 

1747.  it  seems  to  be  used  in  a  teohnioal  legal  sense,  te 

what  is  called  to  enter  upon  record  in  judicial  prooeedingia 
Rbcrbakdibb,  n,  Fb.  signifies  fear ;  oowardiee; 

of  principle.  R.  2107.  4038. 
Rbcrbamt,  a4S.    One  who  yields  hfanaelf  to  his  \ 

in  single  combat.  P.  162,  ooL  2,  L  4.  R.  4090.    For  the 

full  import  of  these  two  words,  see  Du  CaogCb  la  t. 

RBCRBDBirnA. 

Rbcurb,  n.  Fb.   Reoovety.  B.  K.  682. 

Rbcorbd,  part  pa.  Fb.    Recovered.    R.  4920.  B.  K  692. 

Rbddb,  Red,  pa.  L  of  Rbdb,  v.  Sax.  6296.  690a  T.  v.  737* 

Rbddodr,  n.  Fb.    Strength ;  violence.  Fort  13L 

RxDB,  n.  Sax.    Advice;  counseL   14467.  3627.— A  reed. 

T.  IL  1387. 
«.  Sax.  To  advise.  3073.  16476^— To  read.  e25B.6S7. 

— ^To  explain.  Du.  279. 

A^  Sax.    Red.  1971.  14934. 

Rbdoutb,  v.  Fb.    To  fear.  R.  2023. 
RBDounrro,  n.    Reverence^  2059. 
Rsdrbsbb,  v.  Fb.  To  recover.  T.  ii.  060^— To 

for.  11748. 
Rbfrct,  parf.  pa.  Lat.    Reoovered.  Bo.  Iv.  pr.  6. 
RxnouBiNO,  part  pr.  Fb.    Figuring  again.  T.  v.  472. 
RBVBAm,  n.  Fr.    The  burthen  of  a  song.  T.  ii.  1571. 
RBrRAuviiro,  n.    The  singing  of  the  borthen  of  a 

R.749. 
Rbfrbidb,  v.  Fr.    To  cooL  T.  IL  1343. 
RarRBTB,  n.    The  same  as  RsniAUi.  T.  L.  UL  341.  b.    In 

Ber.  468.  it  is  printed  corruptly  Frefreit. 
Rbftb,  Rivtb,  n.  Sax.    A  chink,  or  crevioa  R.  266L 
Rbfittb,  n.  Fr.    Refuge.  5272.  I554& 
Rbqalb,  n.  pL  Fr.    Royalties.  L.  W.  2126. 
RxoARo,  n.  Fr.    At  regard  nf.  P.  164,  cot  2,  L  94.  171> 

ool.  2,  L  491    With  respect  to ;  in  comparison  of. 
Rbonb,  fi.  Fr.    a  kingdom.  868.  14190. 
Rbhrtb,  v.  Fr.  Rehaiter.    To  revive;  todieer.  R.i 
Rbhbtim o,  n.  T.  UL  35a  according  to  several  MSSb 

all  tike  reheting  afhit  tikes  tore."  **  Some  MSS.  and  most 

of  the  printed  Editions  read  richetu  Instead  of  rdkeUmffi." 

Oloes.  Ur.    Ridutte,  though  almoet  as  ankward  an  «c- 

preselon  as  the  other.  Is  more  agreeable  tQ  the 

qxmding  jmssage  in  the  Filoetrat»~ 

"  B  totpir  che  gli  avea  a  gran  ^/fnUfta,**-^ 

and  (me  can  hardly  conceive  that  it  oonld  * 

hand  but  that  of  the  author.   I  can  make  no  senseef 

reheting  t  but  at  the  lame  ttane  I  must  allow  that  It  la 

not  likely  to  have  been  inserted  by  way  of  a  glosb 
Rbilb,  v.  neut    To  rolL  Reileth  diverslp.  Ba  L  m.  7- 

Vagatur.  Orig. 
Rbinrb,  pr.n.'EL  3826.    See  RAfKna. 
Rbjoib,  v.  Fb.    To  rejoice.  T.  v.  395. 
Rbkb,  v.  Sax.    To  exhalcb  h.  W.  2601. 
Rxkbn,v.Sax.  To  reckon.  3196^-To  come  to  ft] 

453a 
RsxBs,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Ricks  (of  com).  T.  L.  ProL 
Rblaibs,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Fresh  sets  of  hounds.  Do.  362. 
Rblkrs,  n.  Fr.    Release.  B.  K.  333.    See  the  n.  e 

15514. 
RKtBFB,  n.  Sax.    What  is  left  T.L.  ProL 
Rbuoioubitb,  n.  Fb.  Persons  of  a  reUgioaaproiBMlaB;  the 

Clergy.  C.  L.  686. 
Rblocb,  n.  Fb.    a  reUck.  12883.   Rkuxbb,  pL  70X 
Rbmbnamt,  n.  Fb.    A  remnant ;  a  rsmainlng  part  1171- 

3166. 
Rbmbs,  ii.  pL  Fb.    Realms.  15142. 
Rbmisbails,  n.  pt.  Fr.   Orts ;  leavings.  T.Ik  PkoL 
Rbmordb,  v.  Fr.  To  cause  remorse.  T.  iv. :  491.  To  affieL 

Ba  Iv.  pr.  & 
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RBaivAM.s,  mQI  Vn,    MorMibla ;  fnooDiCaDt  T.  it.  MB9l 
RsmiB,  lUuBirs,  RsmrB,  v.  FA.   To  nniov»  1180BL 

11532.  Cot^.Jm.  lUi^b. 
Rbuvbd,  pa,  f.  11517.  R*  7488. 
Rbnablt,  oiIv.  Fit*    Reasonably.  7091. 
RsMsoATs,  n.  Fa.    An  apostate  trma  Chrbtlanltj.  8353. 
Rsmoa,  v.  Fa.    To  renounce ;  to  abjure.  4700.  4796. 
RawoBs,  ».  pi.  Fa.    Ranks.  iS9&— The  steps  of  a  ladder. 

3085.    See  the  notew 
Ramra,  v.  Sax.    To  run.  3888.  4083L— To  rend.  4  f  168901 
RaiffomB,  n.  Fa.    Renown.  6741.  L.  W.  1511. 
RBNOTBLAiniU,  fi.  Fa.    A  renewing:  F.  iL  185. 
RmoTBLLB.  l^  Fk.    To  renew.  M.  110,  ooL  1,  L4  P.  ]70> 

coL  8, 1. 70. 
Rairr, «.  Baz.    To  tear,  or  rend*  R.  3M. 
RarAias,  a.  Fa.    Resort.  6M0L 

■  «.  Fa.    To  return.  1090& 
RspBirrAMT,  part  pr.  Fa.    Repenting.  298.  10969. 
Rapaars,  Rarasva,  a.  Fa.    Reproof.  IOO8O1  10137* 
RaraiOBioN,  n.  T.  iU.  10401  seems  to  be  put  for  power  4if 


repruHng* 
RaquaaBi  v.  Fa.    Tb  require.  6502. 
Raaa,  v.  Sax.    To  raise.  C.  D.  468. 
Rsaooiis,  a.  Fa.    Resone.  9645. 
Rsaoowa,  v.  Fa.    To  rescue.  T.  v.  231. 
RasoN,  a.  Fa.    Reason.  9559:    Proportion.  Bon  U.  pr.  7* 
Rasoas,  n.  pi.  FK.    Disooorses.  T.  UL  00. 
Rasrrrs,  n.  T.  t.  137.  niay,  perhaps,  bo  put  for  Reipeet. 
RxsprrBN,  it^/i  m.   Fa.    To  grant  a  req>ite.    1168&^To 

excuse.  R.  6064. 
Raaroar,  a.  T.  It.  850.  ia  probablj  put  for  BttpteU 
Rasra,  n.  Sax.    Repose.  9799. 
—^  V.  Sax.    To  repose ;  to  osaae  from  labour.  962& 
Raraaua,  n.  Fa.    Retinue.  8146.    At  his  rtiemu*  6997« 

Retained  by  him. 
Raraoa,  n.  Fa.  Lat.    An  orator,  or  rhetorician.  1035L 
RBTa,a.  Sax.    A  steward,  or  bailiff.  Sse  his  CaAaACiaa, 


V.  Sax.    To  take  away.  4000l  P.  156.  ooL  1, 1. 4. 

Rbtbl,  a.  Fa.  Bntertalnment,  properly  during  ik$  n^KL 

97191    Sport;  festivity.  4400.  L.W.  2948L 
RxTBLora,  a.    A  reveller.  4389k 
RavBuuB,  n.    Pleasure^  R.  790. 
RsTBas.  a<Ot>  P»*    Contrary.  7«3a  149631 
RBTBaaa,  v.  Fa.   To  overturn.  R.  5468. 
Rbvbbt,  v.  Fa.    To  turn  back.  R.  7984. 
RBTBsr, «.  Fa.    To  doath  again.  T.  ilL  3B4. 
Rbw,  a.    A  row,  or  line.  On  a  rem.  986a  Ina Una  AU  ftp 

rets.  608&    SeeA'aow. 
RawAKB, «.  Sax.   To  waken  again.  T.  lil.  119L 
RawABD,  a.  Fa.    Regard ;  respeot.    Take  reward  ef  Viin 

eiwen  vaXm.  P.  149,  coL  9,  L  )&    Have  regard  to  t.  0.  t. 

Jn  reward  4A   R.  3254.     In  comparison  with.    See 

RaOABD. 

RawB,  V.  Sax.  To  havo  oompassioa.  1865^— To  snlKBr ;  lo 
hare  cause  to  repent  3530l 

RawBLBOBB.  1381^.    See  the  note. 

Rbvbs,  a.  pi.  F.  ill.  14&  Dances,  in  use  among  the  Dutch. 
JKryc  BaiA  Ckerea  eeteriar,  diarea  in  lanffam  eeriem. 
Kiliaa. 

Rbvsbdw  8sethon.0tt  ver.54.  -Zee  Oandoisjirentune 
rese  eur  lee  marekee  de  Hajmault,  et  dedans  le  pape  pil- 
lerent,  bmsUrenU  etjirent  numU  de  maux."  Mem.  de  la 
Marehe,p.3B4.  Where  a  note  in  the  margin  says,  *'ite|iM 
en  has  Alemand  slgnifie  ua  vopage  ou  course,**       . 

RiaAtmroBS,  a.  pi.  R.  1077.  seeme  to  signiiie  Borders, 

RouimK,  a.  A  poor  labourer.  R.  5673.  But  the  word 
generally  Implies  profligacy  of  manners  as  well  as  mean- 
ness of  oonditloa.    See  Du  Cange,  In  t.  Ribaxjdus. 

RiBAimatB,  a.  Ribaldxy ;  indscent  wordi^  or  aoticns. 
3864.  19958. 

RfBiaa.  a.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  6950l 

Rf sfBLB,  a.    A  mall  riblbeu  3331.  4394. 

RicaABo,  pr,  a.  16354.  In  the  Semy.  ko,  n.  50.  I  have 
vindicated  the  character  of  this  heroic  prince  firam  an 
aspersion,  which  was  first  cast  upon  him,  Ifind,  by  Mr. 
Rymer,  in  oonsM|uence  of  a  mistaken  construction  of  a 
pswago  in  Hovodsn.   I  am  tempted  to  add  hero  the  bo> 


gInniBf  of  a  poem,  which  having  been  oompoeed  aftsr 
his  death  by  Anseim  Fapditt  must  stand  dear  of  all  soa> 
piolon  of  having  been  either  begged  or  bongkU 

For  ehausa  es  et  tot  lo  maior  dan. 
El  maior  dol,  las  I  q  su  aae  mais  ames, 
Bt  so,  don  del  tea  tempo  plaigner  ploran, 
M  aven  a  dir  en  diantu  et  retralre, 
De  cd  q  era  de  vdon  caps  et  paJrs. 
Li  rels  valens  Riianl,  reis  des  Engles, 
Es  mors ;  ai  deus  I  cals  perda  et  cals  dans  es  1 
Can  estralng  mos  et  qaa  grsu  per  audir  t 


Ben  a  dor  cor  tea  bom  00  po  sofHr. 
Mors  es  11  rds,  et  son  pasM 


pasMtmilaa 
Qaao  tan  pros  horn  no  fo  ne  nol  vlt  res, 
Ne  la  mals  hom  non  er  dd  sen  senMant, 
Tan  htfCB,  tan  pros,  tan  ardix,  tals  donairs ; 
Q  AUxandres  lo  reii,  qe  venqi  Dalrs, 
Ko  cult  qe  tan  donee  ni  tan  messes, 
Ki  an  Charles  ni  Aztus  tan  vaii^ss, 
Q  a  tot  lo  mon  sen  sex,  qi  n  vol  ver  dIr, 
Ale  us  doptar  et  als  attres  gnudi. 

MS.  Crofts,  fd.  od. 
RiCBBHB,  a.  Fb.    Wealth.  6899.    RrcBB88BB»  pL  Ricfaea 

M.  113.  coL  2, 1. 98.  114.  ooL  1. 1. 38. 
RiDOBLBD,  part,  pa,  R.  1235,  43.    Plaited.  OL  Ur.    In  the 
first  of  the  places  quoted,  the  French  Orig.  has— Bt  ftit 
d  bien  eueiUie  et  >o<nf«,— which  Chaucer  has  translated 
—Lords !  it  was  riddeled  fetisly. 
Rf  DDBw,  part  pa.  of  Rina.    He  is  ridden.  150&    Tkep  bem 

ridden.  1688.    He  had  ridden,  1378a 
RiDB,  «.  Sax.    He  rideth  him,  1098. 
Rionro,  a.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  4375. 
Rm,  Rnra,  v.  Sax.    To  thrust  through.  9112.  12702. 
RjoHT,  a.  Sax.    A  right,  or  due.    At  aUe  righiss,  1864. 

2108.    At  all  points. 
— ^—  adi.    Good ;  truc^  1801 

adv.   Trudy ;  rightly ;  ezaotly ;  completely.    It  is 

frequently  Joined  to  adjectives,  as  the  adverbs  wdl  and 
fuU  9X0,  to  augment  their  Ibroe.  990.  6I7. 
RiMB,  n.  Fa.  A  compodtion  in  rime.  13639.  Hence  the 
title  of  Tmb  Rimb  ow  Sirb  TnopAa.  For  the  original  of 
oompodtlons  In  rime,  sse  the  Essay,  te).  n.  43  —  MUmo- 
dogerel.  13851.  SeeDooBaax. 
RiMBTBD,  part  pa.  Fa.    Compoeed  In  rims^  or  versa 

llOaSb    See  then,  on  ver.  11021. 
Ruii«BD,partpa.SAX.  Wrinkled.  R.  449& 
Roroy «.  Sax.    Tomake  to  sound.  9433.  1996& 

—  V.  a««t    To  sound.  9602. 

Riaa,  a.  Sax.  Small  twigs  of  trees  or  budies.  3394.  R.  1016. 

RisHB,  a.  Sax.    A  rush.  R.  1701.  T.  iil.  1167. 

RiST  for  RiSBTH.  3688.  T.  it  818. 

Rrr  for  Ridbtb.  076.  17098. 

RiTAOB.  F.  L  993.    See  Ajuvaob. 

RiVB,  V.  a«ttt  Sax.  To  split ;  to  fall  asunder.  R.  5393. 5718. 

RivxLiife.  part  pr.  Sax.    Wrinkling.  R.  7814.   BuuffeUn, 

Bblo.    Rugaire.    Kilian. 
Rnrxa,  n-Fa.   See  the  n.  on  ver.  6468L 
RocHB,  a.  Fa.    A  rock.  F.  lit  96.    Rocbbs,  pt  F.  it  597. 
Rona,  a.  Sax.    The  Cross.    Rodo^teewa.  607&    It  is  also 

called  the  Rode-tree  /  from  its  being  made  of  wood. 

—  n.  Sax.    Complexion.  3317. 
Root,  a<^  Sax.    Ruddy.  lOOOOi 

RoTB.po.  t  of  Rira.  L.  W.  661.  13491  Rorrai  F,  L  SJX 
diould  probably  be  Rora. 

RoeoB,  V.  Sax.  To  shaka  L.  W.  9e97.  Boootb  on 
MBVYN.   Agito.   Prompt  Pisrv. 

RoioNB,  a.  Fa.    A  scab ,  mange^  *o.  R.  563L 

RoiOBOini,  a4f.  Fa.    Scabby ;  rough.    R.  6190.  988. 

RoKXTTB,  a.  Fb.    A  loose  upper  garment  R.  1940,  2.  4754 

RoKiae.part  pr.  of  Rokxb,  01  Rooea,  v.  aait  Sax.  Shak- 
ing; trembling.  R.  1906.  RoeovHoawAVBainr.  VaeiHo. 
Prompt  Parv. 

RoMAUNCBs  BBALBS.    Sco  the  n.  on  ver.  18777. 

RoHBBL,  a.    A  rumbling  nolsa  1961.— Rumour.  8873* 

RoMB.  V.  Sax.    To  walk  about  7994.  11155b 

RoBDBL,  a.  Fa.  "  A  rime  or  sonnet  which  ends  as  11 
begins.    Cotgraoe.**   L.W.49& 

RoBB,  pr,  a.    Rouen  in  Normandy.  R.  1674. 

pa.  t  of  Raot,  «.  Sax.    Rained.    T.  lit  678. 

BorBB, parUpa.  of  Rara, «. Sax.   Reaped.  Lt  W.  ^ 
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RosALOAR.  1G282.  Red  anenlo;  a  preputLtion  of  orpl> 
inent  Chambers,  in  t.  Realgar.  It  should  rather  per< 
haps  have  been  written  Ryta^far,  with  MS.  C.  1.  aa  the 
Latin  name  is  Ruigallum. 

RosBN,  a4f.    Rosy.  B.K.  6S7. 

RosKR,  n.  Fr.    a  rose-bush.  P.  106,  col.  8,  L  lOi 

RosRRSD,  a(^  15722.  Red  as  a  rose. 

RoTC,  n.  Sax.    A  root.  S.  T.  ii.  34& 

A  root,  hi  petrology.  4734.    See  Expahb  tcrcb. 

n.    A  musical  bistrument.  S36.    See  Du  Gange,  in 

V.  RocTA.  Notker,  who  lired  In  the  zth  century,  says, 
that  it  was  the  ancient  PsalUrium,  but  altered  in  its 
shape  and  with  an  additional  number  of  strings. 
Schilter,  in  t.  Rotta. 

n.  Fr.    Praotioe.    By  rote.  lS4fi9^  7A*    By  heart 

Par  rotine.    Cotg. 

V.  Saz.    To  rot.  4405b 

RoTsx,  part  pa.  3871> 

RoTHKR,  n.  Sax.    The  rudder  of  a  ship.    C  D.  1377* 

RoUGHT  for  Rauoht,  pa.  U  of  Rbccmr.  8661.   T.  L  497* 

RouKR.  V.  Sax.  To  lie  dose.  1310.  T.  t.  409.  But  nan 
tkey  Rucxv  in  her  neeL  Ck)nf.  Am.  79* 

RouLB,  p.  nettt.  Sax.  To  roll ;  to  run  easily.  6B3&  Where 
some  copies  have  royle.    See  Rjexlb. 

RouMB,  n.  Saz.    Room ;  space.    L.  W.  1997* 

adj.    Wide ;  spacious.  4U4. 

RouMKR,  comp.  d.    Wider.  4143. 

UouNCKVALL,  pr,  n.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  6^. 

RouNciB,  n.  BARa  Lat.  A  common  hackney  horse.  39S. 
See  Du  Cange.  in  t.  Rcncinus. 

RouNDKL,  n.  Fr.  A  sort  of  song.  1531.  See  Ronorl^—A 
circular  figure.    F.  IL  S83.  S90. 

Roots,  n.  Fr.    A  company.  624.  9424. 

—  «.    To  assemble  in  a  company.  4960. 

V.  Fr.    To  snore.  3647.  4165.— To  roar.  F.  II.  53a 

Routhr,  n.  Sax.  Compassion.  11824.— The  object  of  com- 
passion. 11833. 

RouTUSLRS,  a4j-    Without  compassion.    T.  ii.  346. 

Row,  n.    A  line  of  writing.    F.  L  448.    See  Raw. 

adj'  Sax.    Rough.  ?736.  16329l    C.  D.  772.   He  loked 

wel  RowR.    R.  O.  507 

RowTNB,  V.  Sax.    To  whisper.  5823.  713S> 

RuBKUs.  2047.    See  Pubixa. 

Ruams,  n.  pL  Fr.    Rubies.  2149. 

Ruc&jNO,  part.  pa.  of  Rucxb,  or  Rouxx,  v.  Bax.    Lying 

dose.  15232. 
RuDDB,  n.  Sax.    Complexion.  13657.    See  Rodx. 
Ruddock,  n.  Sax.    A  blrd«  called  Robin  red-breast.    A.  F. 

349. 
RuKUS,  pr.  n.  432.    A  Greek  physician,  of  whose  works 

Bomo  are  extant     See  Fabric   Bibl.  Or.  L.  iv.  c.  3. 
RnooY,  at^.    Rough.  2883. 
RusBEL,  pr,  n.    The  fox  is  called  Don  Rutsa  In  ver.  15340, 

from  his  red  colour,  I  suppoaeb 


Bach  blubs,  tu  pi.  Fr.  Small  sacks.  Bo.  L  pr.  3. 
I  Sackbd  frbrxs.  R.  7462.  Friars  wearing  a  coarse  upper 
garment  called  Saectu.  Mat  Paris,  ad  an.  1257.  Eodem 
tempore  novtu  ordo  apparuit  Londini  de  qufbusdam 
firatrilmt  ignotis  el  nan  pravititf  qui,  quia  saocis  Inoe- 
debant  indutl,  Fratrjbs  Saocati  vocabantur. 

Sacrb,  n.  Fr.     A  mcred  solemnity.    C.  D.  2135. 

Saob,  adj.  Sax.  Grave ;  steady.  8878.  8923.— Sonowful ; 
repentant  16345b 

Sadly,  adv.  Steadily;  carefully.  S004.  This  messsger 
drank  sadlp  ale  and  wine.  6163.  This  messenger  applied 
himtel/to  drink  a.  &  w. 

Hadmbss,  n.    Gravity ;  steadiness.  8328.  9465. 

SArraoN,  v.  Fr.    To  tinge  with  saffron.  18279. 

8a IB,  for  Sbib,  pa.  t.  of  Sb,  v.  Sax    Saw.  T.  iii.  993. 

Sailb,  v.  Fr.    To  assaiL    R.  7338. 

Sajlours,  n.pl.  R.  770.  may  meaiv  Daneert,  from  the 
LAr.  Fr.  Bo  In  P.P.  68.  For  I  can— neither  saylen,  ne 
saute,  ne  iyng  to  the  gyterne.  The  linos  which  Chaucer 
baa  hATs  ^nuosUted  are  not  in  the  best  Edit  of  the  Rom. 


de  la  Rote.  Paris.  173S*  but  thoy  are  quoted  by  Jnain^ 
Etifvu.  Ling.  Angl.  in  r.  Timbestere,  from  an  Edit  «f 
1529. 

Aprei  If  eui  farces  jofetuet, 
Bt  bateileurs  et  baUUeutes, 
Qtti  de  passe  passejouojfentt 
Et  en  fair  ung  bassin  ruopeni. 
Puis  le  scavopent  bien  reeueiUir 
Bur  ung  doy,  sans  poini  p/aiUir. 

Where  it  is  plain  that  the  aoShor  is  spflaklng  atjuggierg 

rather  ihhn  dancers. 
Sainb  for  Sbinb,  part  jMi.  of  Sb,  V.  Sax.    Seen.  R.744S. 

pr.  n.    The  river  Seine.  11634. 

Saladb,  n.  Fr.    A  sort  of  annour  frar  the  head.  C.  D.  lUL 

Sauu>xs,  n.  p2.  Fr.    Ballads  of  herbs.  F.  Li  412. 

Balbwb,  Balub,  v.  Fr.    To  saluttb  14SM.  10405. 

SALUBOjpartpo.  11622. 

BALvnroBs,  n.  pi.    SalutatloBs.  T.  il.  166B. 

Samitb,  n.  Fr.  Or.    A  rich  silk.  R.  873.  T.  L  109l    Bee  Db 

Cange,  in  t.  Examitds. 
SANouiif ,  a4f*  Fr.    Of  a'  blood-red  colour.  441.  2170. 
Bakunishb.  R.  1188.  should  perhaps  be  Sarsikishb,  fras 

the  Fr.  Sarrasinois  /  a  sort  of  fine  silk  used  for  TeilSb 

Bee  Du  Cange,  in  ▼.  Baracbwicum  and  BaRACBinm.   It  ia 

still  called  Sarcenet. 
Barfurbs,  n.  pU    Packages  of  a  larger  siae  than  sacka 

Bo.  L  pr.  3.  See  Du  Cange,  in  t.  BAttpEjauvu,  SarpUUrw, 

Fa.  A  piece  of  canvas,  du.  to  wrap  or  paok  up  wares  iik 

Cotgrave. 
Batbm,  pa.  t  pt  of  Srr,  «.  Bax.  2895. 
Batalib,  pr.  n.   The  ancient  Attalia.  68: 
Batb,  f«.  Lat.    The  herb  sage.  2716. 
Sauf,  adj.  Fr.    Salob   Bee  VoccHBd— Saved,  or  acccplBd 

685.  12048.  18216. 
Savbtb,  n.  Fa.    Safety.  R.  6069. 
Bauub  for  SouLK.  4185.  4261. 
Savdur,  v.  neuL  Fa.    To  taste ;  to  relish.  5763. 
Bavourino,  n.  Fr.  The  sense  of  tasting.  P.  150,  ooL  8,  L  9L 
Bavourods,  atif.  Sweet ;  pleasant  R.  84. 
Bausxflbmb.    Bee  the  n.  on  rer.  627.    But  MB.  BodL  M88.. 

furnishes  another  etjrmology,  which  I  think  still 

probablSb  **  Unguentum  contra  saleumjlegtna^  seabi 

Jko."    Bee  Galen,  in  Hlppoc.  de  Aliment.  Comment  lit 

p.  877.  i  JMXV—y****^  ««*  «A£rMAT02  'AAMTPOY 

tutu  me  {«r3w  xa^w.  And  again,  i  mX^^in  wm  ^AET. 

MAT02,  «vx  'AATKOT. 
BAOTxa,  ii.pJ.FR.    Aaaaultfc  B.  B:.  419. 
BAvnuB,  n.  Fr.  Oa.    A  moaical  strinff-instrnment  3SUL 

3305.    SeeRoTB. 
Bawb,  t».  Sax.    Speech ;  discourse.  1588.  16168.  R.  6476)^— 

A  proverb,  or  wise  saying.  6942. 
Bay  for  Bby,  pa.  t  of  Bb,  v.  Bax.    Saw.  6827.  9eia 
ScALL,  n.  Sax.    A  scale  or  scab.  Ch.  wordet  to  his  Seri- 

vener.  3. 
BCAJ.LBD,  a4f.    Scabby ;  scurfy.  630. 
ScANTiLONB,  n.  Fr.    A  psttem ;  a  scantling.  R.  7114. 
Scarcb,  a4f.  Fr.    Sparing;  stingy.  R.  838% 
Scariot,  pr.  n.    Judas  laoariot  15833. 
BcARMisBB,  n.  Fr.   A  skirmish  ;  a  battle.  T.  ii.  93t  Y.  15«7* 
ScATHB,  n.  Sax.    Harm ;  damage.  44&  904^ 
ScATHBPUi.,  ScATUBUCBB,  a4J.    PecnlclouB.  45l9i  IbW. 

1370. 
ScATHBLBs,  a4j.    Without  harm.  R.  155a 
BcLAUNDRB,  n.  Fr.    Slander.  8698.  8606. 
BcLBNDRX,  a^f.    Slender.  9476. 
ScocBONS,  n.  p{.  Fr.    Scutcheons  of  arma  F.  I*.  8I6b 
SooLAiB,  V.  Fr.    To  attend  school ;  tostndie.  90t  Beatlw 

note. 
Script,  n.  Fr.    A  wriUng.  9571.  T.  IL 1130. 
ScRiPTORBB,  a.  pi.  Fb.    Writings ;  books  9046. 
ScRiTBir-uKB.  T.  ii.  1026.    Like  a  scrivener,  or  writiof - 

master  ;  Comnte  un  escrivain. 
Bbajibs,  n.  pL  Sax.    Seams :  ButMree.  P.  190,  ooL  8,  L  It 
Sbcrbb,  adj.  Fr.    Secret  9783.  15646. 
BacRBif BSSB,  A.    Privacy.  5198. 
SacuLBR,  adj.  Fa.  Of  the  laity;  in  oppoaltloii  to  ClertaaL 

9187.  15456. 
Bbdb,  v.  Sax.    To  produoeaeed.  R. 4344. 
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Bub,  n.  Fr.   a  aeat  141A5.  T.  It.  1023.  Ssn,  pi.  F.  ill.  190. 

»—  V,  Sax.  To  see.  Ood  pou  see/  77fil.  Ovd  htm  seet 
4070.  May  Ood  keep  you,  or  him,  in  hla  sight  I  In  T.  iL 
8S.  it  is  fuller  i^OiHi  you  save  and  seeJ'—To  look.  On  to 
see.  3S47.  To  look  on.  See  the  note,  and  T.  iiL  130. 
That^Tc  teoide  sometime  frendly  <m  me  see.  That  ye 
would  sometimes  look  friendly  on  me. 

i——  n.  Sax.  The  sea.  9408.  30331  The  OreU  see.  89.  A 
learned  friend  has  suggested  to  me,  that  the  Sea  on  the 
ooast  of  Palestine  Is  called  the  Oreat  8eft  in  the  Bible 
(See  Numb,  xxxiv.  6,  7>  Josh.  xt.  12.) ;  which  pats  the 
meaning  of  the  appellation  in  this  passage  out  of  all 
doubt. 

SaoB,  n.  Fa.    A  slcga  999. 

SaiB,  SxT,  pa.  t.  of  Saa,  v.  Sax.  Saw.  58S9.  890a  T.  ▼. 
810.— jMirt.  pa.  Seen.  6134. 

Ssioifoiua,  n.  Fa.    Power.  R.  3213. 

Sanr,  part  pa.  of  Saa,  v.  Sax.    Seen.  1US67* 

fiaiNna,  part.  pa.  of  Senob,  v.  Sax.    Singed.  14851. 

Sbint,  n.  Fa.    Ceinet.    A  girdle.  331.  3239. 

SsiifTOABiB,  t».  Fa.    Sanctuary.  12887> 

SsuB,  «;  Sax.    To  seek.  13.  17< 
V.  a4f.  Sax.   Sick,  la 
adv.  Sax.    Seldom.  lOlfiS.    Selden  time.  80SS. 

Sblb,  n.  Fa.    A  seaL  77ta    SxLaa,  pi.  T.  IiL  14d8. 

Bklw,  SaLTB,  a4^  Sax.  answering  to  the  Bxlo.  Self,  the 
Fa.  Mime,  the  Lat.  Ipse,  and  the  Ga.  Avnr.  See  the 
Bssay,  ^a  n.  30. — With  the  article  prefixed  it  answers 
to  the  Lat.  Idem,  and  the  Goth.  Samo,  from  whence  oar 
Same,  Soever.  9688.  In  the  solve  moment  /  In  the  same 
moment  tw.  11706.  In  the  solve  place/  In  the  same 
plao& 

ThoM  two  nsages  of  the  adj.  SxLr,  when  Joined  to  a 
s^AstanUve,  might  be  ooniirmed  by  the  uniform  practice 
of  all  our  writers,  from  the  earlieat  times  down  to  Shake- 
qteare;  but,  as  they  are  both  now  obsolete,  I  choose 
rather  to  take  this  opportunity  of  adding  a  few  words  to 
what  has  been  said  in  the  Essay,  Jfco.  loc.  ciL  npon  the 
usage  of  the  adj.  Sslt,  when  Joined  to  a  Fronoun  ;  in 
which  light  only  it  appears  to  have  been  considered  by 
Wallis,  when  he  pronounced  it  a  Substantive,  anawerlng 
nearly  to  the  Latin  persona. 

Dr.  Johnaon,  in  hla  Dictionary,  has  very  rightly 
eatabliahed  the  primary  siifnifleation  of  Sblv  to  be  that 
of  an  Adjective  /  but,  in  Its  oonnexioaa  with  Pronouns, 
he  seema  rather  incUned  to  suppose  It  a  Substantive, 
first,  because  It  la  Joined  to  possessive,  or  a^iyective  pro- 
nouns^ as  my,  thy,  her,  &o.  and  seoondiy,  because  It  has 
a  plural  number  selves,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the 
BngUsh  adjeotivcb 

The  latter  reaaon,  I  think,  cannot  have  mnoh  weight, 
wlien  it  la  remembered,  that  the  use  of  Selves,  as  the 
plural  number  of  &(/V  has  been  Introduced  into  our 
language  since  the  time  of  Chaucer.  S^ven,  which  waa 
OTlginally  the  aeeusative  ea.  sing,  of  Self,  la  used  by 
him  IndiflTerantly  in  both  nnmbera.  /  mystivem.  933^ 
Te  yourselven.  988a  19676.    Hehimselven.  4464.  981& 

The  former  reaaon  also  will  lose  its  force,  if  the  hypo- 
thests,  which  1  have  ventured  to  propose  in  the  Essay,  dto. 
loc  ctt,  shall  be  admitted,  via.  that.  In  their  oomblnationa 
with  Self,  the  pronouns  my,  thy,  her,  our,  your,  are  not 
to  be  considered  bb  possessive  or  adjective,  but  as  the  old 
oblique  eases  oi  the  personal  pronouna  /,  thou,  she,  we, 
ye.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  use  of  these  com- 
binations, with  respect  to  the  pronouns,  is  almost  always 
soleoiatloal ;  but  not  more  so  than  that  of  himself  in  the 
nominative  case,  which  haa  long  been  authorised  by  oon- 
stant  custom ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  a  solecism  of 
the  aame  aort  has  pxwalled  in  the  French  language,  in 
which  moi  and  tot,  the  obi.  eases  of  Je  and  tu,  when 
combined  with  m4me,  are  used  aa  ungrammatically  as  our 
my  and  thy  have  Just  been  supposed  to  be,  when  com- 
bined with  Self.  Je  Vai  vu  moi-mime  t  I  have  seen  It 
myself:  3^  leverras  tot-mimes  Thou  shalt  see  It  thy- 
self ;  and  so  In  the  aeeusative  case,  wud-wiAne  is  added 
emphatically  to  me,  and  toi-miwu  to  ie. 

It  ia  piobabie,  I  think,  that  these  departurea  frota 
in  both  languafBS,  have  bean  made  for  the 


aake  of  fuller  and  more  agreeable  sounds.  Je-mime, 
ute-mime,  tu-mime,  and  te-mime,  would  certainly  sound 
much  thinner  and  more  languid  than  moi-mime  and 
toi-mime  t  and  myself,  thyte^,  ike,  are  as  clearly  prefer- 
able, in  point  of  pronunciation,  to  Iself,  meself,  thouself, 
theeself,  fto.  though  not  all,  perhaps,  in  an  equal  degree. 
It  should  be  observed,  that  its^,  where  a  change  oi 
case  in  the  pronoun  would  not  have  improved  the  sound, 
has  never  nndeigone  any  alteration. 

8BU.S,  n.  Fa.  Celle.    Cell.  C  D.  9064. 

ScLUE  for  SiLUi,  n.  Sax.  A  door-sill  or  threshold.  S890L 
Bee  the  note. 

Sblvb,  a4f.  9S86.  9862.    See  8ai.r. 

Sblv,  adj.  Sax.    SiUy,  simple ;  harmless.  4068. 4106.  CSSp 

SxLYNnsaa,  n.  Sax.    Happiness.    T.  iii.Slfl.  827. 

SajiBLABLS,  mdlj.  Fa.     Like^  0374. 

SBUBI.AUKT,  n.  Fr.    Seeming ;  appearano&  10830. 

Sbmbuchb,  Sbhblv,  adj.  Sax.  Seemly ;  comely.  Sbmb- 
UB8TB,  superl.  d,  17068. 

Sbmblthbdb,  n.    Seemlincea ;  comeliness.  R.  777. 1190. 

Sbm laouir,  n.  Lat.    A  low,  or  broken  tone.  3697. 

SBMiDorB,  n.    A  half,  or  short,  doke.  964. 

Sbn,  Sbnb,  in/:  flk  of  Sb.  1711.9178.— f»ar(.  pa.  1967.  2300. 

Sbito  for  Samiam.  4134. 

Sbndau.,  n.  449.    A  thin  sUk.    See  Du  Gauge,  In  v.*  Cxic« 

nAJ.UM. 

Sbmbk,  pr,  n,  Seneca,  the  philosopher.  6750,  6767*  9307. 
What  is  said  of  him  in  the  Monkes  tale,  ver.  14421—14436. 
is  taken  from  the  Rom.  de  la  Rose,  ver.  6461—6499. 

Sbnob,  v.  Sax.    To  singa  5031. 

SxmoB,  pr.  A.  16918.    Bee  the  note. 

SBirrBNOB,  n.  Fa.  Sense ;  meaning.  306. 10162.— Judge- 
ment. 4533. 

Sans,  pr.  n.  MSJ.  Ceuta,  formerly  Septa,  in  Africa,  over* 
against  Gibraltar. 

Sbpulturb,  n.  Fa.    Grave,  T.  iv.  827. 

Sbbapioit,  pr.  n.  434.  Joannes  Serapion,  an  Arabian  physi- 
cian of  the  xilh  Century.  Fabric  Bfbl.  Or.  t.  xiii.  p.  2891 

Sbrx.  adj.  Sax.  Dry.    R.  4749. 

SaaoBANT,  n.  Fa.  A  Bquier,  attendant  upon  a  prince  or 
nobleman.  830&. — A  BaaoBAirr  of  thb  lawb.  See  hia 
CHAAACTBa,  ver.  311—332.  His  name  is  derived  from 
his  having  been  originally  a  servant  of  the  King  in  hia 
law-business ;  Serviens  ad  legem.  Just  as  Serviene  ad 
arma.  The  King  had  formerly  a  Seijeant  in  eveiy 
county.    Spelman,  in  v.  SBavixna. 

SsaiB,  n.  Fa.    Series.  30691 

SBRMOKmo,  n.  Fa.    Preaching-  3093. 

SxRvAOB,  n.  Fr.    Servitude ;  sUvery.  4788. 11106, 7* 

SaavANn,  part  pr.  of  Sbrvb.    Serving.    C.  D.  1627* 

SaavB,  «u  Fr.    To  serve.  8845.— To  behave  to.  8516,  7* 

Sbt  for  Sbttbtr.  7564.  for  Sbttb,  pa.  1 11124. 

SXTBWAI.B,  n.  Sax.    The  herb  Valerian.  S207>  13891. 

Svraa,  V.  Sax.    To  boil.  385. 

Sbthb  forSBTRBD,  po.  U  8103. 

Sbttb,  v.  Sax.  To  place  ;  to  put  7851.  Setteth  him  doun 
P.  170,  coL  1,  L  la  Plaooth  himself  on  a  seat  Tet 
sette  I  eae.  M.  115,  ooL  1,  L  54.  Yet  I  put  the  case,  or 
suppoee.— To  put  a  value  on  a  thing ;  to  rate.  /  n'olde 
setu  his  sorrow  at  a  myte.  T.  iiL  902.  I  would  not 
value  h.  a.— To  sette  a  man's  eappe  /  to  make  a  fool  of 
him.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  588. 

po.  L  6241. 

SBtmBMBNT,  !«.  Fr.    Sccurity,  in  a  legal  sense,  1 1838. 

SxuaBTBB,  n.  Fr.  Certainty.  6485.— Surety,  in  a  legal 
sense.  6493. 

Sbwb,  v.  Fr.    To  follow.  R.  4953. 

Sawaa,  n.  pi.  Fr.    Dishes.  1U381.    See  the  note. 

Sbvb.    See  Bbib. 

SMAona,  pa.  t  of  Shbdb,  v.  Sax.    Fell  In  drops.  14649. 

pa.  t,  of  Shadb,  v.  Sax.    Shaded ;  covered  with 

shade.    Dn.426. 

Shadowy,  ai(/.  Sax.    Unanbstantial.    Bo.  iii.pr.4. 

Shait,  m.  Sax.    An  arrow.  1364. 

Shai.,  auxU.  v.  Sax,  is  used  sometimes  with  an  ellipef  s  of 
the  infinitive  mode,  which  ought  to  follow  it.  10912. 
Beth  swiehe  as  I  have  ben  to  you  and  shal,  i.  e.  shall  be, 
18771.    FirH  teU  me  whither  I  shal,  i. «  shall  go.   T.  it 
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48.    Tetallts  don  or  shal*  L  o.  tkali be  done.    See aleo 

▼er.  15100.  T.  ▼.  83S. 
Bhaim,  n.  Sax.    A  efaeU,  or  hnelc  F.  !1L  191.    Bui  aU  n*ie 

wortke  a  nuUe  shalb.    Conf.  Am.  OOL 
flHAumn,  n.  pi.  BhalmB;   Miuicfll   itrtiiff-instmmenta, 

otherwise  called  PM^teriCf  or  SauCritf.   F.  ill.  19&    Bee 

IlOTB. 

Bhamb,  n.  Bax.    Shamee  dethe.  BU9.  10861.    A  death  of 
shame ;  a  ahameful  death.    To  York  he  did  him  lede, 

SCHAMBa  DKOR  to  dtU.  P.  L.  947' 

SBAMsrAsr,  <M^  Sax.    Modeet  8at7. 
Shapk,  n.  Sax.    Form ;  figure.  7040.  7058. 
Bhapklich,  ad{f.  Sax.    Fit ;  likely.  374.  T.  Iv.  1458. 
BuAPSH,  Sbapb,  part  pa.  of  Sbaps,  v.  Sax.    Fonned; 

figufed.  7045.  7098.    Prepared.  1110.  1897.  1994. 
BHAtra,  n.  Sax.    A  shade  of  trees ;  a  grore.  4368.  8888. 

T.  iU.  791. 
Bjura,  n.  Sax.  A  bondlek  A  sheaf  of  arrowea.  104.  Bmraa, 

pL  of  com.  R.  4335. 
Shbpkld  pr,  n.    Bhefltold.  in  Yorkahirs.  388L 
Sbklo,  n.  Sax.    A  shield.  9194.    SuKLOBa,  pi.  FreDch 

crowns,  called  In  Fa.  Beut^  from  their  haTing  on  one 

side  the  figure  of  a  shield.  98a  13881. 
BRBMBRiiro,  n.  Sax.    A  glimmering.  4298. 
8Hun>.  V.  Sax.    To  ruin.  5347.  P*  189,  ool.  1, 1. 48. 
SHawDSHip,  n.    Ruin ;  punishment.  P.  159,  ooL  1,  L  99. 
Bhbnb, a<V. Sax.    Bright;  shining.  1070. 
Bhbnt,  part.  pa.  of  Sbbhix  5351.  0194. 
Shbpbb ,  n.  Sax.  A  stahlOb  9009. 8453.  Bee  the  n.  on  Ter.  9009. 
Shbbb,  v.  Sax.    To  out — To  shavei  R.  8198. 
Bhkrtb,  n.  Sax.    A  shirt  9658L    /  hadde  letter  than  mp 

eherte.  15128.  I  would  give  my  shirt,  L  e.  all  that  I  have. 

—It  seems  to  mean  the  linen  in  which  a  new-hom  child 

la  wrapped.  158B.    That  thapen  was  mp  detke  ertt  than 

mp  eherte.    Compare  T.  ilL  734. 

O/aial  suetren,  wMehe.  or  any  dothe 
Me  shapen  was,  mp  deet4nee  wu  eponn^^ 

and  L.  W.  9818. 

Senejlret  that  dap,  that  shapen  was  my  iheite. 
Or  bp  the  fatal  gutter  had  tup  dome.-' 

In  T.  It.  96.    Alat!  thai  I  ne  had  brought  her  in  mp 

ehertet  it  seems  to  he  put  for  ekirt  <or  hip),  which  per> 

hape  was  the  original  word. 
Bbbtb.  v.  Sax.    To  shoot.  3986L    R.  9881 
Bbbtss,  n.  pi.  Sax.    Sheets.  4138. 
Brbitb,  Sbxt.  v.  Sax.    To  dose,  oi  shut  15885.  18B08b 
Sbxt.  jmi.  t  and  part  iiM.  3400k    Bo  wu  hire 

herte  thette  in  hire  dittretee.  5478.    Bo  was  her  heart 

orerwhelmed  with  h.  d. 
Bbipt,  v.  Sax.    To  divide.  5886. 
Bhildb,  Brbldb,  v.  Sax.  To  shield.  God  thiUe,  8497.  God 

shield,  or  forbid  I 
BniPM ak,  n.  Sax.  A  mariner ;  the  master  of  a  barg&   Bee 

his  Cbakactbb,  ver.  390—419. 
SflivxR,  n.  Sax.    A  small  slices  7499. 
Shodb,  n.  Sax.    The  hair  of  a  man*8  head.  900O.  331& 
—  part  pa.  of  8bob«  v.  Sax.    Shod,  having  shoes  on. 

R.7483. 
Bhofr.  pa.  f.  of  Brovb,  v.  Sax.  Pushed.  B.  534.  L.  W.  9401. 
Smo^ob,  n.  Sax.    Harm.  13836.  F.  L  8& 
Bropb,  pa.  <.  of  Brapb.  7190.  11191. 
Shorb,  part  pa.  of  Sbbhb.  13958. 
Srortb,  v.  Sax.    To  make  short.  P.  163,  ool.  1, 1.  91. 
Bbot,  part.  pa.  of  Sbbxtb.    Shut  3358.  3605.    See  the  n. 

on  ver.  3358. 
SBorsa,  n.  Sax.    A  shooter.  A.  F.  180.    The  yew-tree  is 

called  Shoter,  because  bows  are  usually  made  of  it 
BaoTTBa,  n.  pL  Sax.    Arrow*,  darts;  any  thing  thai  is 

shot    T.iL58. 
Brovb,  Browvb,  v.  Sax.    To  push.  3910. 
^—^  part  pa.  11503. 
Bbbbwb,  v.  Sax.    To  curseu  8644.  780a 
'  n.  Sax.    An  ill-tempered,  eurtt  man,  or  woman. 

5947.  8087.  IO309.    Bbrbwbs,  pi.    Bo.  i.  pr.  a    PeesimL 

Orig, 
Bhrbwbd,  a4f.  Sax.    Wicked.    Shreude  folk.  Ba  1.  pr.  4. 

tmpioi.  Oiig. 


BHRXWBmrBBiB,  B.  Bax,   Dl-natureb  T.  tt.  9m. 
Shmpt,  n.  Sax.    ConfessiaB.  P.  189,  ooL  9,  L  IL 
BBRirrB-rAoxaa,  n.  pL  Sax.    Father^caBfessonL  7094. 
Bbri VB. «.  Sax.    To  make  confesaioD.  P.  170.  eoL  I ,  L  41. 
Bbbivbn,  part,  pa.  7099.    /  have  ben  thriven  thit  dap  ^mp 

curaL  iffT!'  I  ha^e  made  my  eonfsssion  t  d  tomyeofBtai 

P.  170.  cot  1, 1. 70. 
Bhbiobt  for  Sbricbbtb.  98191    Bhrleketh. 

pa.  f.  of  Bhricr,  v.  Bax.    Bhriekad.  10731.  15888. 

Sbboudb,  v.  Sax.    To  hlde^  B.  B:.  148. 

Sbou>b,  jm.  f.  of  Bbal.   Should.  9&L   Bee  tlie  Bsny,  *eu 

p.  xxvii.  n.  35.    Bbuldbb,  pi.  7A7. 


Brullen,  BBCUf ,  Bain«  ind.  m.  pr.  L  pLdt  Bbal.  3016. 
9786.  1823, 4.  M.  Ill,  coL  1,  L  & 

Btbbb,  a<<^  Bax.    Related ;  allied.  M.  11^  ool  S,  L  48l 

Six  for  Bbib.    Saw.  11169.  F.  L.  19^ 

SivT, «.  Sax.    To  shake  in  a  stve^  184001 

SiQB  for  Bbib.    Saw.  R.  818. 

SiOBTB,  fM.  t  of  SiXB.  545&  R.  174&    Sighed. 

Sioivx,  V.  Fb.    To  appoint  C.  L.  849. 

SiowirBB,  n.  Lat.    The  Zodiack.  T.  v.  1088. 

BioRiFiAnwcB,  n.  Fb.    Bignlflcation.  T.  v.  1446. 

BiKB.  adff.  Sax.  Sick.  498.  9166.  In  ver.  5976.  It  sosbbs  to 
be  used,  aa  a  noun,  for  Stdsnett. 

V.  Sax.    To  sigh.  9987.  11318. 

M.  Sax.    a  sigh.  lOBli.    Boebb,  pL  1999.  11176. 

SiSBB,  a4f.  Bax.    Sure.  9964.  9589. 

Skbbob,  part.  pa.  of  Sirbb,  v.  Sax.    Aasored.  L.  W.  S196. 

SnuRRBSSB,  n.   Seenri^.  0158. 

SiKxai.T,  adv.    Surely.  13084.  13213. 

BiupLBsaB,  n.  Fb.    Simplicity.  R.  954. 

Sin,  adv.  Bax.  abbreviation  of  Sithbk.    Sinoei  5934. 10181. 

SntAMOifB,  n.  Fr.    Cinnanian.  80801 

Bip,  fi.  Bax.    Drink.  An.  191 

SfPBBB,  n.  A  cipher,  or  fllgure  of  o.  In  AritlmieCi&  Al- 
though aalpher  in  augrim  have  no  might  in  tign^fteatioti  ef 
itt^Ct  pet  he  peveth  power  in  tigniJleeUion  to  other.  T.  L. 
IL  3331  b.  There  la  another  passsge  in  Do.  ver. 
which  seem  I  to  implie,  that,  in  Chancer^  time, 
numerals,  commonly  called  Anbian,  had  not 
in  nae  in  this  country. 

Bibb,  n.  Fb.  Sieur,  Seigneur.  A  respectf al  litis,  girea  far- 
meriy  to  men  of  various  deeoiptioDfl^  as  wdl  aa  to  knighta. 
aire  knight.  839.  Sire  clerk.  849.  Sire  monk.  3190.  Sire 
utan  qf  lawe.  4453L  It  was  so  nfloally  given  to  prfesCf , 
that  it  has  crept  even  into  actaof  paiiiamcnt.  BoL  Pari. 
19.  and  ISL  B.  IV.  n.  14.  Sir  Jamea  Theheness,  Prcsls.  L 
H.  YIL  p.  11.  Sir  OUver  Lai«tom  PretL  Sir  Robert 
Nayleethorp,  Preet  Hence  a  Sir  John  easae  to  be  n 
nickname  for  a  PrietL  Bee  ver.  14818,  and  th« 
Sire  is  aometlmes  put  iatpertonage.  R.  4888.  And  i 
Aolp,  that  angrp  sire.— Our  tire.  8896b  Our  boabaod  ; 
our  goodman ;  aa  the  French,  in  their  old  fJimillBr  1bb» 
giuige^  use  Notre  tire. 

Bis.  n.  Fr.  Theoast  of  six;  the  UgfaMtOMt  vpOBadla 
1457& 

Sit  for  Sirnmi.  384L  980ft  TttU  me  notto  lie.  10188.  It 
doth  not  become  me  t  L  8335.  9153L  Ittptakpngoweit» 
be  dtatU  Conf.  Am.  16R.  b. 

BmiB  for  BimBB,  n.  pi.  Bax.    Times.  5183.  5B7S. 

BiTBBB,  SiTB,  adrw  Sax.    Since.  1817*  4478L  8541. 

BiTBBs,  n.  p{.  Bax.    Scythes.    T.  I*.  proL 

SiTTB,  V,  Sax.    To  sit.~To  beoonae;  to  aoH  with.  8ea  8v. 

SiTTAiiD,  jMirt  pr.  R.  89631 

BtrxBir,  part,  pa,  1454  8009. 

Skappavt,  n.  Fb.    A  scaflbid;  a  wooden  tower.  R.  4176. 

BXAPPOLO,  n.    A  eoafTold.  or  atagei  3984. 

Bkix,  n.  Sax.    A  cloud.  F.  iU.  5ia 

Skill,  n.  Bax.    Reason.  9088.  9669.    Bktllbb,  pL  108181 

Skilful*  a4f.   Reasonable.  T.  UL  98a  94a 

Bkimkb,  v.  Sax.    To  pour  out ;  to  serve  with  drii^ 

Supi-B,  pa,  t.  of  SuppB,  V.  Sax.    Leaped.  11714 

Skooan,  pr.  b.   Bee  the  Aooonnt,  4to.  p.  4481 

Bkorclb,  v.  Bax.    To  scoroh.  Ba  ii.  ra.  8. 

SnuppB,  n.  Fb.  Btcharpe.   A  scrip.  B.  74ML 

Slackb,  oi^.  Sax.    Blow.  9903. 

Blair,  part.  pa.  of  Slb.  1743.  904a 

Blakb,  v.  Sax.    To  mpeaae ;  to 
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Slakb.  v.  mmC   To  faU.  SOISL   To  detitt  8U1. 

Blawm,  part  pa.  of  Blu.  12020. 

Slb,  v.  Sax.    To  kill ;  to  slay.  2058. 

Burni.  n.  Sax.    A  killer.  SWrf-    L*  W.  1387. 

SLXiauLV,  adv.  Sax.    Caniilnffly.  1440. 

Sliioht,  ».  Sax     ContriTanoe.  R.  71C0. 

SuEiQHTKs.  pi.  R.  7121.  Sudu  aleigbtet  as  I  tJkaU  pou 
neven^^So  thfa  line  ahonld  probably  be  written.  See  the 
Orig.  Ter.  I24SS.    If  even  is  from  MS.  Unnter. 

Bi.nr,  pr.  U  pi.  of  Slb.  156a  5384 — inf,  m.  IMS.  6379. 

Slxp,  Slrpb,  pa.  Lot  Buipa,  v.  Sax.    Slept  96. 309. 

Slkhc,  n.  Sax.  Sleet ;  a  mixtnre  of  rain  and  enow.  IISOL 
!€•  2flol. 

SLKvxLxasK,  ad^f.  T.  L.  ii.  334.  eeema  to  signlfie  idle,  im- 
prq/UabU  /  as  it  does  fttill  in  vulgar  languages 

SuDKR,  a4f.  Sax.    Slippery.  1268.  L.  W.  648. 

SLTDoro,  part,  pr.  Uncertain.  16S00.  Lydg.  Trag,  99>  bb 
Sliding  fortune.    Bo.  i.  m.  A.    Lubrioa/ortuiuu  Ortg. 

Slix,  Suoa,  a4f'  Sax.    Cunning.  3398. 

SuKB  for  Swiucs,  a4f.  Bax.    Suoh.  4128> 

Slit  for  SuDXTB.  161MI 

V.  Sax.    Tocut  through,  to  eteare.  11079. 

SuvBR,  n.  Sax.    A  small  alioe,  or  pleoe.  T.  ilL  1016. 

8u>,  V.  Sax.    To  slay.  R.  1953. 4592: 

SLOOAannip  m.  Fr.  Sax.    Sloth.  1044. 

8u>MBBUN«B8,  A.  pi.  Bax.   SlumberingB.  T.  r.  246. 

Bloppx,  fi.  Sax.  A  sort  of  breeohee.  16101.  P.  155, 
coL2^1.50. 

Slow,  pa.  (.  of  SLa  Blew.  11745. 14104. 

Blows,  n.  Sax.  A  moth.  R.  4761.  In  the  Orig.  Fb. 
Taiffne* 

Sluoov,  ad^.  Sax.    Sluggish.  P.  162,  ooL  2,  L  27. 

Smaluh,  a4f.  Sax.  DiminntiTe  of  SmaU,  or  SwumU, 
R.  826. 

Smxrtb,  tr.  Bax.    To  mart ;  to  sufTer  pain.  R.  7107. 

149.  eeema  to  be  used  w  on  Adverb,'  Smartly, 

P.  L.  01.  ▼.  Forthouffht 

Bun  for  Smitxth,  ind.  m,3 per*,  ting.  7996: 

Smitbth,  imp.  ei.  2  pert,  pi.  Smite  ye.  784. 

SMrrBB,  V.  Sax.    To  forge^  aa  a  nnith.    3760.  P.  P.  16  b. 

Smittxd  for  Smittbk,  part  pa,  of  Smitb.  T.  t.  1644. 

6MOKLK8,  a4^  Sax.    Without  a  asnook.  8761. 

Smotbruch,  a<^  3961.  means,  I  suppose,  smutty,  dirty. 
But  the  whole  passage  is  obscure. 

Bkmwm,  v.  Sax.  To  snow ;  to  be  In  aa  great  abundanoe 
as  snow.  347. 

Skibbb,  v.  Sax.    To  snubb ;  to  reprore.  526.  11000. 

Snow-wbitb.  ai^.  Sax.    White  as  snow.  1572S.  I7O88. 

SooBN,  aey.  Sax.    Sudden.  4841. 

SoosT,  n.  Fr.    SoliiJeot  C.  L.  93: 

SoiONB,  n.  Fb.    Care^  R.  3882: 

SojouB,  n.  Fb.    Stay;  abode.  R.  4288: 

SoKXM,  n.  Bax.  Toll.  3885. 

SoKCfOLY,  adv.  Suckingly ;  gently.  If.  116,  ooL  2,  L  14. 
SeeSouKB. 

Solas,  n.  Fa.    Mirth ;  sport  80a  3654. 

RoLBiK,  adj.  Fr.    One ;  single.  Du.  988.— Bnlleo.  R.  3897. 

SoLBMPNB,  adj.  Fr.    Solemn.  10495. 

SoLBMPBBLY,  adv.   Solemnly.  276. 

SoLBB  HALU  Be*  the  n.  on  rer.  3088.  A  $ol«rt  windotee 
occurs  in  Gam,  rer.  267.  for  Me  window  </a  Iq/t,  or 
garret.    See  before,  rer.  258. 

Son.  adf»  Sax.  Some.  Thig  is  aU  and  torn,  5673.  This  is 
the  whole.  AU  and  tome,  8817  T.  IL  1149.  One 
andalL 

80KDBL,  adv.  Sax.  Somewhat ;  in  some  measure.  44a  3909. 

SoMXR,  pr.  n.  In  the  treatise  on  the  Astrolabe,  foL  291.  b. 
Chaucer  professes  to  make  use  of  (Ae  Kalenders  ^  the 
reverent  elerkee/rere  Jobn  Sombr  and  frere  Nicholas 
Lbmnb.  The  Kalendar  of  John  Somur  is  extant  in  M& 
(7oMon,Veq>.  E.  vii.  It  is  calculated  for  140  years  from 
1 J67,  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Richard  n,  and  is  said,  in 
the  introduction,  to  have  been  published  in  1380,  at  the 
instance  of  Joan  mother  to  the  King.  The  Kalendar  of 
Nieholai  Lenme,  or  Ifiine,  was  calculated  fur  76  years 
from  1387.  Tanner  in  v.  Nioolaus  Lin aifsia.  Tlie  story 
there  quoted  from  Hakluit  of  a  Toyage  made  by  this 
Nicholas  in   1360  ad  ineiUat  eeptentricnalee  antehae 


BuropeBie  incognita*,  and  of  a  book  written  by  him  to 
describe  those  countries  a  gradu  64  u*q*te  ad  poltim,  is 
a  mere  fable ;  as  appears  flrom  the  very  authoritiee  whioh 
Hakluit  has  produced  in  support  of  It 
SoMMB.  T.  U.  1949.  LoJ  TroUu*— 

Cdme  riding  with  hi*  tentlie  iomme  i/ere. 

So  this  line  stands  In  the  Editt  but  a  Ms.  quoted  in 
Gloss.  Ur,  Instead  of  tenthe  has  x.  and  MS.  L  tenteth, 
Perhsps  the  original  reading  was  xx.  With  hi*  twentp 
*ome  ifere,  according  to  the  Saxon  mode  <d  expression 
would  slgnifie  Together  with  *ome  twentp  qf  hi*  attend' 
ant*.  See  Hiokes^  Gramm.  A.  S.  p.  38, 81 

n.  Fb.    a  sum.  Bo.  ir.  pr.  2. 

SoMMBR,  n.  Sax.  Bummer.  A  8ommergawte>  6980:  Bee 
the  note. 

SoMOMK,  SoMPiiB,  V.  Lat.  To  Bummon.  7159.  6929, 43. 

BoMPifouR,  n.  An  oflioer  employed  to  summon  delinquents 
to  appear  in  Ecclesiastical  courts,  now  called  an  Appari- 
tor.   See  his  Craractbr,  ver.  626—670: 

SoivD,  n.  Sax.    Sand.  16278. 

n.  C.  D.  1147.  seema  to  signlfie  a  *oHnding  linet 
from  the  Fr.  Sonde, 

80NOR,  n.  Sax.  A  message.  4806.  6469:  Oodde*  *ond*, 
4943.  13149.    What  God  has  sent ;  God's  gift 

SoNB,  odff.  Sax.    Soon.  12002,4. 

n.  Sax.  A  son.  79.  338.  Sonbb,  pL  10348. 

SoNKBir,  part.  pa.  of  Smx,  «.  Sax.    Bunk.  R.  61 13. 

SoNNB,  n.  Sax.  The  Sun.  1611.  2624. 

SoivmsR,  adf*  Sax.  Like  the  Sun,  T.  ir.  736.  See  ver. 
11971,  2. 

Snory,  ac(^  Sax.    Foul  with  soot  14838. 

Sop,  n.  Fr.  a  piece  of  bread  dipped  in  any  sort  of  liquor. 
336. 9717.  Be  toke  a  soppb.  Coif.  Am.  104. 

SopHiMB,  n.  Fr.  Gr.  A  suphism,  a  subtle  faUaoy.  788L 
10868. 

Sorb,  0.  Fr.    Etsorer,  To  soar.    T.  1. 671. 

Sort,  n.  Fit    Chance;  dettlny.  840.  T.  ii.  764. 

SoRTBO,  pa,  i.  of  Sort,  v.  Fr.    Allotted.  T.  r.  18S& 

8orwb,r.  Sax.    Sorrow.  1291.2824. 

SoRY,  adj.  Bax.  SorrowftiL  3518,  9.  Sorp  grace.  63SC8. 
Misfortune.    See  Oracx,  and  Witb. 

80TB,  n.  Sax.    Soot  T.  ill.  1200. 

—  SwoTB,  adJ.  Sax.    Sweet  3205.  3691. 

—  n.  Fb.    A  fool.  F.  L.  lOL 

BoTBO,  part  pa.  Fa.    Fooled ;  besotted.  16800. 

SoTBL,  adj.  Fa.    Subtle ;  artfully  contrived.  1056. 

Both,  adj.  Sax.  Txrue.  4356.  Certain.  3886.  Sotrbr,  comp.  d. 

16682. 

SoTHLY,  adv.  1623.  1627.  118&  1201.  Truly. 

Sotbb,  n.  Sax.    Truth.  3922.  651& 

SoTByAsnrBss,  n.  Sax.    Truth.  17344. 

SorBBRBB,  adj.  Sax.    Southern.  17363: 

SoTBRXsa,  n.  Sax.    Truth ;  reality.  16729. 

BoTM-BAW,  n.  Veracity ;  true^aying.  R.  6195. 

SouDAif,  n.    A  Sultan ;  any  Mahometan  BoYereign.  407. 

See  D'Herbelot,  in  y.  Soltbak. 
SooDAjrKRBSx,  n.    The  wife  of  a  Sultan.  4778. 
800DBD,  part  pa.    Bee  the  note  on  Yer.  ISSOO.    Bowdb- 

MXTBL,    Coneolidum.  Prompt  Panr. 
BoYBRAiirB,  a4$.  Fr.    Excellent ;  In  a  high  degree.  16215* 
SoYXRAiNLY,  adv.  AboYO  aU.  16368. 
BouKB,  V.  Fr.    To  suck.  4166. 
SouKXO,  part  jKi.  8326. 

BouLBD,  part  pa.  Sax.    Endued  with  a  souL  16797* 
Fotnr,  n.  Fr.    Sound ;  noises  7816.  12487. 
SouKDii,  V.  Sax.    To  make  sound ;  to  heaL  An,  845*— «. 

neut    To  grow  sound.  B.  K.  293. 
SouNB,  V.  Fr.    To  sound.  667*     A*  fer  a*  *ouneth  into 

honeelee.  13973.     As  far  as  is  consonant  to  h.     Hiat 

eounak  unto  gentille***  t/love.  10831.  That  Is  consonant 

tog. 0  I. 
SouwiNOi  part  pr.  277. 300: 
SouPB,  V   Fb.    To  sup;  to  take  the  eYenlng-meaL  11588: 

SOUPBN   pL  10611. 
SouPBR,  N .    Supper  ;  the  eYsning-meal.  350:  10604 
SouPLB,  a  1J.  Fr.    Supple;  pliant  203. 
SouROB,  V.  FB.    To  rise.  P.  156,  coL  1, 1.  OS. 
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Sours,  m.  A  rise ;  a  rapid  aaoent  7AS0,  3.  F.  U.  3S.  43.— 
The  source  of  a  stream  of  water.  7925. 

SotrrxR,  n.  Lat.    A  oobler.  3908. 

Sows,  V.  Lat.  To  sew.  T.  U.  ISOl,  3.  It  was  asaal,  and  Indeed 
neoeaaary,  formerly  to  ieto  letters,  when  they  were 
written  upon  parchment.  But  the  practice  contlnuo<^  long 
after  the  Invention  of  paper. 

9.  Sax.    To  sow.  17346, 7. 

SowsRS,  n.  pi.  Sores ;  Bucks  In  their  fourth  year.  Da.  429. 

BPAN-MKwa,  adj,  T.  UL  107l>  seems  to  signifle  Quite  new  / 
but  vfhjf  It  does  so,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say. 

Spannishino,  n.  Fa.  EtpanouUiement.  The  full  blow  of 
a  flower.  R.3633. 

Sparb,  v.  Sax.    To  refiraln.  7017-  L-  W.  2691. 

Sparbth,  imp.  m.  S  pert.  pL  G9I9.  7004. 

Sparaitdk,  part,  pr.    Sparing ;  niggardly.  R.  336& 

Sparbauk,  n.  Sax.    A  sparrow-hawk.  15463. 

Sparrr,  n.  Sax.    A  wooden  bar.  902. 

Sparmcd,  part.  pa.    Barred ;  bolted.  R.  3390. 

Sparthx,  n.  Sax.  An  ax,  or  halberd.  R.  5078.  See  Du 
Caoge,  in  v.  Sparth,  Sbcuris  Danica. 

Spbcbs,  fi.  pi.  Fr.    Sorts,  or  kmd&  3015. 

Spxds,  v.  Fr.    To  dispatch.  Bo.  v.  pr.  4»  5. 

flpsnapui.,  a4f.  EflfiBctuaL  Bo.  It.  pr.  4.  y.  pr.  4. 

Spbxtakkl,  n.  Fr.  Lat.    A  spying  glass.  6785. 

Spjbu.,  n.  Sax.  Sport ;  play.  4355.  See  the  note.— Tsle,  or 
history.  13821. 

Spshcb,  n.  Fb.  Despence.  A  store-room  for  wine,  or  vic- 
tuals. 7513. 

Spbrb,  n.  Fr.    A  sphere.  115S9. 

n.  Sax.    A  spear.  2712. 

SPKRxb.  R.  2099.    Spsrrbd.  T.  v.  531.  as  Sparred. 

Sprrmb,  fi.  Fn.  Or.    Seed.  14015. 

Spicro.  52a  6017.  See  the  note.  I  have  since  met  with  a 
passage,  in  which  epieed,  applied  to  conseieneet  seems  to 
signifie  n(e«,  «er«iptf/(»t».  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Mad 
Lover.  Act  3.  When  Cleanthe  offers  a  purse,  the  Prietteu 

•*  Fy!  no  corruption 

Cte.  Take  it ;  it  Is  yours ; 

Be  not  so  epUxd  ;  it  is  good  gold ; 

And  goodness  Is  no  gallto  the oonsdence." 

Spicrs.  p.  148,  ooL  1, 1. 20.  as  Specee. 

Spillr,  v.  Sax.    To  waste;  to  throw  aw^r.  17102.— To 

destroy.  6480.-^.  neuL    To  perish.  5007.  iS235. 
Spma,  n.    A  stake.  T.  11.  1335.  a  corruption  probably  of 

Spere.  Sax. 
Spirrd.    See  the  n.  on  yet.  13733. 
Spttous,  a(^.  Fr.    Deepiteux.    Angry;  spightfuL  R.  979l 
Spitously,  adv.    Angrily.  3476.  5805. 
SPLAiB,  V.  Fr.  Detploier.    To  unfold.  B.K.  33. 
Sponx,  n.  Sax.    A  qxran.  10916. 
Sponnr,  pa.  U  of  Spinnk,  v.  Sax.    Spun.  T.  ilL  735. 
SroRS,  n.  Sax.    A  spur.  2605. 
Bpornb,  V.  Sax.  To  strike  the  foot  against  any  thing.  4278. 

T.  IL  797. 
SrouaAiLB,  fi.  Fr.    Hairlage.  7991.  8065. 
Spray,  n.  Sax.    A  twig,  or  sprig.  13700. 
SpRViNT,  part,  pa.  oi  Sprbnor,  v.  Sax.    Sprinkled.  484S. 

13570. 
SpRiNOOLDa,  n.  pU  Fr.  Etprit^aUe.    Machinn  for  casting 

stones  and  arrows.  R.  4191.  See  Du  Cange,  in  ▼.  HoscHRTrA. 
SQrAMRS,  n.  pU  Lat.    Scales.  16227. 
SquADfons.  3337.    See  the  note. 
Squibr,  n.  Fr.  A  squire.  See  his  Charactsr,  Ter.  79—100. 

V.    To  attend  as  a  squire.  5887. 

Sqitibrir,  r.  a  number  of  squires.  10607.  And  aXU  tker 
squTRRnE.  P.  L.  241.  And  q/  hit  bquixrib  gentiUe  men 
atihtene.    Ibid.  280. 

Stacx,  pr.  n.    Statins*  the  Roman  poet.  2296. 

Btackx,  n.  Sax.    A  stack  of  wood,  Ac.  P.  166,  col.  1,  L  19. 

pa,  <.  of  SncK,  V.  Sax.    Stuck.  R.  458. 

BrAPP-si  iNO.  13758.  means,  I  suppose*  a  sling  fastened  to  a 

staff.    Lydgate  In  his  Trag.  39.  b.  describes  David  as. 

armed 

"  With  a  staffr  slymox,  vopde  o/plaU  and  ma^le.** 
Stakbr,  v.  Bax.    To  stagger.  L.  W.  9676. 
Btaucx,  v.  Sax.    To  step  slowly.  8401.    Fui  th^etp  pan  he 


btalkr.  L.  W.  I77B.  And  to  the  bedde  he  rtalsurh  ei^Ue, 

Conf.A»i.S2. 
Stauus,  n.  pi.  Sax.    The  upright  pieces  of  a  ladder.  9GS& 
Stamrn,  Stamiw,  n.  Fr.  Bttamine.  A  aortof  woollen  doth. 

P.  171.  coL  2, 1.  25.    L.  W.  S3491 
Btant  for  Stahdrth.  3677.  3805b 
Stabpb, pa.  Lot SmYB.    Died.  035.  14141. 
Stark,  adf.  Sax.    Stiff,  stout.  9332.  14376. 
Starunobs,  n.  pi  Pence  of  sterling  money.  1SB4L  See  ver. 

12864. 
Stauh CHX,  V,  Fr.    To  stop ;  to  satlsfieb  Ba  UL  pr.  S.  m.  & 
Stblb,  n.  Sax.    A  handle.  3783. 

Stblufib,  V.  Lat.    To  make  a  star.    L.W.  OS.   F.  1L78. 
BTBifTB,  V.  Sax.    To  cease  ;  to  desist.  905. 
STBNTBir,  part  pa.  2970. 
Btrpb,  a4f.  201. 755.  seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  deepc 

so  that  <yen  ttepe  may  signifle  ej^ttinkdeeptnikeluad. 
Stbrb,  o.  Sax.    To  stir.  1288a 

STRRB,n.8Ax.  Ayoungbullook.2151«— A  rudder.  4868. 5B53b 
BrxRBLBS,  atiy.  Sax.    Without  a  rudder.  4858L 
BTBRBBicAif,  n.  Sax.    A  pilot.  F.  i.  436. 
Strrnb,  n.  Sax.    A  rudder.  F.  i.  437. 
Stbrnx,  a4f.  Sax.    Fierce ;  orueL  9612. 
Stbrrb,  n.  Sax.    A  star.  9063. 

Stbrt.  n.  Sax.    A  leap.  At  a  tterU  1707.    Immediately. 
Stxrtb,  pa.  U  of  SrxRTR,  v.  Sax.  Leaped.  116881  Escaped^ 

ran  away.  T.  Iv.  03. 
STRRTiiro,  part.  pr.   Leaping  nimbly.  1504. 
Btbrtuko,  as  SnERToro.    L.  W.  1802.  1730. 
Stbrvb,  v.  Sax.    To  die ;  to  perish.  12799i 
STBYBir,  n.  Sax.    Voice ;  sound.  2564.  15297^A  time  of 

performing  any  action,  previously  fixed  by  messsge. 

order,  summons,  &o.  At  untet  tteven.  I596L  Without  any 

previous  appointment  Ikep  tetten  tteven.  438L    Tlicj 

appointed  a  tim& 
Stbwx,  n.  Fr.  a  small  pond  for  fish.  361.- A  email  doaet 

T.  lit  602.  699l    Srxwss,  pL  Stews,  baudy-houas&  1S3B0L 
Stbyb,  V.  Sax.    To  ascend.    T.  L.LS15b. 
Stxybrs,  n.  pL  Sax.    Stairs.    T.  L.  L  315.  b. 
Stibrorbb,  ady.    Stubborn.  6038.  6219. 
Stikb,  v.  Sax.    To  stick ;  pieroei  2548. 
Stiui,  n.  SiAx.     A  set  of  steps,  to  paas  from  one  field  to 

another.  By  tUU  and  eke  bp  ttrete.  12628.   Eveiywhere; 

in  town  and  country. 
STrLLATORiB,  n.  Fb.    a  stilL  1604& 
Stillb,  adj.  Sax.    Quiet.  11788. 
Stfthb^  n.  Sax.    An  anvil.  9088. 
SrrvBS.  6914.  as  Stbwbb. 

SroBLB-oooa.  434ft    A  goose  fed  on  stubble-groanda. 
SrocKBD,  part  pa.  Confined.  T.  tii.  381. 
Stolb,  n.  Fr.     Lat.    Part  of  the  ecclesiastical  oabi^    , 

worn  about  the  nock.    9577*   See  Du  CangPf  in  y.    [ 

Stola.2. 

» n.  Sax.    A  stooL  5870.  ' 

SroifDBN,  part.  pa.  of  8TOKi>B,or8rA«i>p,  v.  Bax.  8tood.99GB. 
Stont,  for  Stohdbtb.  3921. 
Stopbn  ,  part  pa,  ci  GrtMrm,  v.  ^<ail  Stepped ;  Bdvaaoed. 

9388.  14827. 
SioRB.  10941.    See  the  note. 

n.  Fr.    To  stock,  or  <amish.  13209L 

n.  Any  thing  laid  v^  for  use.    Hence  the  phraea,  to 

tell  no  ttore  of  a  thing-  5785.  15160.  meana,  to  eontider  it 


euofno  ute  or  'importance. 
Storiai.,  adj.  Fb.    Historical ;  true.  3I79L 
Storyxn,  pa.  UpLoi  Stbbyb.  19890. 
Stot,  n.  Sax.    See  the  n.  on  ver  617* 
Stotf.  n.   A  species  of  weasel ;  a  polecat.  7219. 
Stouwo,  n.  Sax.    A  moment ;  a  short  space  of  time.  121'C 

4005.    Jfi  a  ttound.  SOOa    On  a  sudden.    In  tt&umd,  R. 

1733k  should  probably  he  In  a  ttovnd.    The  Orig.    Fb. 

has  tantotU  Stocnbbs,  pi.    Times;  srasons    5888.  T 

ill.  1758. 
Stoundbmblb,  tidv.  Momentarily ;  every  moment.  R.  S30L. 

T.  V.  674. 
Stoupbn.  14827.  should  probably  be  Bronx. 
Stourb,  n.  Sax.    Fight;  battle.  14376.  T.  UL  1066. 
Strakb,  v.  Sax.    To  proceed  directly.  Du.  131:1.  StTaekiCB 

Stricken.  Tender:  Kilian. 
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BriiANos,  a4f'  Fm.  Foreign.  ,104031— Unoommon.  10381. 
He  made  it  ttranffe.  3878.  UfiSO.  He  made  It  a  matter 
of  difficulty,  or  nicety. 

BnuuoHTB,  pa.  (.  of  Strsocbb,  v.  Sax.  Stretched.  89I6i 
Cm\f.Am,  184. 

Bnui,  n.  Baz.   Straw.  8920. 

Strdoht,  part  pa*  of  Strbcchs,  v.  Sax.  Stretched. 
Bo.  iii.  pr.  I. 

SrnKrivB,  «.  Fa.  To  constrain.  IfiSSL— To  prese  doeely. 
00S7. 

Braarra,  <u(f .  Fa.    Strait.    Btreiienoerd.  16363. 

SraaafaDajv, pa,LpLvA SraxMs,  t>.  Sax.  Streamed ;  flowed. 
T.  Iv.  847.  • 

Sraan Ki^  n.  pL  The  rays  of  the  Son.  1497. 

SraaNa,  n.  Sax.    Stock ;  race ;  progeny,  8038.  R.  4859. 

STRXNoaar-rAiTHSD^  adj.  Endowed  with  the  strongest 
faith.  T.  i.  lOOe. 

Stkbpk,  v.  Fa.    To  strip.    R.  6818. 

Bravra,  a.  Sax.  A  street  3756.  The  maitter  etreie.  S904. 
See  the  notcb 

STHma,  n.  Sax.    A  line ;  a  streak.    A  ttrike  o/Jtax.  678L 

Snupc,  n.  Lat.    Btirpt.    Race ;  kindred.  C.  L.  16. 
V.  10074>  as  Strkpk. 

SraoDB,  pr.  n.  T.  v.  1856.  The  philosophieat  Strode^  to 
whom,  Jointly  with  the  moral  Oower,  Chaucer  directs 
his  Troilus,  was  prohably  Ralph  Strode,  of  Morton 
College,  Oxford.  A.  Wood,  who  had  made  the  antiqui- 
ties of  that  college  a  particular  object  of  his  enquiries, 
says  only  of  him,  **  Raoulpiivs  BfrttooXt  de  quo  sic  Tetns 
noster  catalogue.  Pofta/Uit  et  vertifieavii  Ubrum  elegia^ 
cum  vocaL  Phantaema  JtodvIphL  Clamit  ooccclxx." 
Some  of  his  logical  works  are  said  to  be  extant  in  print. 
Tenet  1517. 4to.    Tanner,  in  v.  Stuodaim. 

Stwop,  pa.  t.  of  STRnra,  v.  Fa.    Stroye ;  contended.  1040. 

Smowna,  n.  Sax.    A  shorew  la 

SraoTHKB,  pr.  n.  A  town  In  the  North.  4018.  See  the 
notCb 

Braoon,  v.    To  stmt  3315b 

SimAanxa,  m.  pf.  Lat.    Suburbs.  16185). 

SoBPcmoATiow,  M.  Lat.  A  species  of  charm  by  smoke. 
F.  liL  174. 

ScnoBT,  a4f.  Fa.    Lat.  Sutjeot  P.  171  *  col.  1,  L  64. 

SuHUMAToaiK,  n.  Fa.  Lat.  A  Teasel  used  by  Chemists  in 
8uiaimati4m,  L  e.  separating  certain  parts  of  a  body,  and 
driTing  them  to  the  top  of  the  Tessel,  in  the  form  of  a 
Tery  fine  powder.  16S61. 

BuBBTAUca,  n.  Fa.    The  material  part  of  a  thing.  14809L 

SocxtNT,  n.  Fa.  Souquenie.  A  loose  frock,  worn  OTcr  their 
other  clothes  by  carters,  Ac.  R.  1232. 

Sob,  v.  Fa.    To  follow.  M.  114,  col.  8,  L  8. 

SurroN,  pr.  n.  Suetonius,  the  Roman  historian.  14638. 

8vFri8Ai>cz,  a.  Fa.    Sufficiency ;  satisfaction.  492.  8635. 

BuppiBAirr,  adif.  Sufficient  1633. 3551. 

SvoRBD,  part.  pa.  Sweetened  as  with  sugar.  T.  iL  384. 

Scppua,  V.  Fa.  To  supplicates  Bo.  iii.  pr.  8. 

SuaooTS,  n.  Fa.    An  upper  coat,  or  kirtle.  F.  L.  141. 

Snan.18,  n.  Fa.    A  surplice.  16086. 

ScaquxDaia,  n.  Fa.  Presumption ;  an  overweening  con- 
ceit, P.  165,  onl.  1, 1.  5a  178,  col.  8, 1.4 

SuaaiB,  pr,  n.  Syria.  4564. 

SuaaANcaa,  n.  Fa.  A  wound  healed  outwaxdly  only. 
11485. 

ScavxANCa,  n.  Fa.    Snperintendanoew  180S9i 

SvapacT,  a4f.  Fa.    Suspected.  8417,  a 

n.  Suspicion.  »781. 18197. 

BoiVBcmir,  n.  Suspicion.  6101. 

SosTBa,  n.  Sax.    Sister.    SnsrasK.pl.  1Q8L  T.  ilL  734 

BwA,  adv.  Sax.    So.  4088  4038. 

Swam.  pa.  C.  of  Swxix,  v.  Sax.   Swelled.  6549. 13490. 

SwApPB.  V.  Sax.  To  throw  down.  T.  iv.  844.— To  strike 
oflr.  8468.  15834.— V.  neut.  To  fall  down.  8076. 

BwART,  a4^  Sax.    Black ;  of  a  dark  colour.  C.  D.  1868: 

SwATTB,  pa.  t.  of  SwBTB,  V.  Sax.    Swoatcd.  13706.  16088. 

SwBOH,  n.  Sax.    A  violent  motion.  4716.  Bob  i.  m.  & 

Swai.TB,  V.  Sax.    To  die ;  to  faint  3703. 

SwxLT,  pa.  U  1358.  9660. 

SWBaif  a  i^  BwxaBN,  pX.  n.  of  Swxaa,  «.  Sax.  Swear. 
H.4834. 


SwKVBKT,  n.  Sax.    A  dream.  14908.  14928.  Swavama.  pU 

14989.    In  ver.  14927.  it  is  written  Swevenis  for  the 

sake  of  the  rime. 
SwiCHB,  a4f.  Sax.  corruption  of  SwUke.  Such.  843.  487. 
SwiNKB,  n.  Sax.    Labour.  18a 

v.Tohibour.  187-  1280a 

SwiBB,  n.  Sax.    The  neck.  R.  325b    It  is  more  commonly 

written  Swere, 
SwiTHB,  adv.  Sax.    Quickly ;  immediately.  515a  1273a 
SwrvB,  V.  Sax.    See  Junii  Etymolog.  in  v. 
SwoLowB,  n.  Sax.    A  whIrlpooL  L.  W.  110^ 
SwoNKXN,  pari.  pa.  of  Swinkb.  4233. 
SwocoH,  n.  Sax.    Sound;  noise.  1961.  3619— A  swoon. 

6381.897a 

T. 

Tababd,  fi.  80.    See  the  quotation  from  Speght's  Gloss. 

Discourse,  Ac.  n.  a 
Tablbb,  n.  pi.  Fa.    A  game  so  called.  11818.— ToftZer  Toh- 

tanes.  11686.    See  the  note. 
TABonaB,  V.  Fa.    To  drum.  L.  W.  354. 
Tachb,  n.  Fa.    A  spot,  or  blemish.  C.  N.  102. 
Taiu^aobb,  n.  Fa.    A  collector  of  taxes.  R.  6811. 
TAnxB,  n.  Fa.    A  tally ;  an  account  scored  on  a  piece  of 

wood.  672. 
Takb,  v.  Sax.    To  deliver  a  thing  to  another  person.  6137. 

13334.  15691. 

for  Takbn  ,  parL  pa.  1868. 10789. 

Takbl,  11.  Sax.    An  arrow,  loa  R.  1727. 

Talb,  v.  Sax.  To  tell  stories.  C.  D.  103.  And  namely  when 

thep  TAX.BN  lonffe.  Conf.  Am.  87-  b. 
n.  Speech  ;  discourse.  Ba  i.  pr.  &  —  Reckoning ; 

account    Lilet  tale  hath  he  tdd  ofanf  dreme.  15184.  He 

made  little  account  of  any  dream. 
Taunt,  n.  Fa.  Desire ;  affection.  6657.  P.  161,  ooL  1,  L  85b 
Talino,  n.  Story-telling.  13364. 
Tanb  for  Taxbn.  C  D.  88a 
Tapbb,  n.  pX.  Sax.   Bands  of  linen.  3841. 
Tapinaob,  n. Fa.    En  tapinois.  Lurking;  seulklng about 

R.  736a  Conf.  Am.  98  b. 
TAPisxa,  n.  Fa.    A  maker  of  tapestry.  364. 
TAPrrs.  V.  Fa.    To  cover  with  tapestry.  Du.  98a 
Tappb,  n.  Sax.    A  tap,  or  spigot  which  closes  that  oriSce 

through  which  the  liquor  is  drawn  out  of  a  vesseL  388a 
TAPSTBaB,  n.  Sax.    A  wonuin,  who  has  the  care  of  a  tap 

in  a  publick -house.  841.  33Sa    See  the  n.  on  ver.  8019. 

That  office,  fcmnerly,  was  usually  executed  by  women. 

See  the  Adventure  of  the  Pardonere  and  the  Tapstere, 

In  the  Continuation  of  Oie  Canierburp  TaXeu    p.  694 

Ed.nr. 
Tarb,  pa,t.oi  Tbab,  v.  Sax.    Ton.  Magd.  15a 
Tabob,  n.  Fa.    A  sort  of  shield.  47a  8184. 
Tars,  n.  Cloth  of  Tart.  8168.  Tartarium.  F.  L.  81SL    A 

sort  of  silk.    See  Du  Cange,  in  v.  Tarsicus,  TARTARiinnt. 
Tas,  n.  Fa.    A  heap.  1007. 1011. 
Tassklbd,  part.  pa.  Adorned  with  tasselfc  3251. 
Tastb,  v.  Pa.    To  feel.  I597l.^To  examine.  L.  W.  1991. 
Tatabwaoobs,  n.  p^  R.  7811.  The  Orig.  i»^Toutes A^teUM 

de  caaraa.    All  bedagled  with  dirt 
TAVBRNBa,  n.  Fa.    The  keeper  of  a  tavern.  19619. 18641. 
Taurb,  pr.  n.    The  constellation  Taurus.  6196. 9761. 
Tawb,  m.  Sax.    Tow.  3772. 
Tbcbb,  v.  Sax.  To  teaoh.  310. 
Tbinb,  n.  16603, 7.  1670a  seems  to  signifle  a  narrow,  thin, 

plate  of  metal ;  perhsps  from  the  Lat.  Ga.  Tania. 
Tbhps,  II.  Fa.    Time.  1634a 
Tbnb,  n.  Sax.    Grief.  31(ia  Conf.  Am.  14a 
—  V.  To  grieve ;  to  afflict  T.  L.  ii.  .338  b. 
TaacBLBr,  Tbbcxll,  n.  Fa.    The  male  hawk.  108ia— The 

male  eagle.  A.  F.  30a 
Tbrina,  n.ftL  K.  666.  A  sort  of  siogi  -bird,    called  in  F 

Tarin,    See  Cotgrave  in  v. 
Txrmaoaunt,  pr.  n.  13741.    See  the  note 
TaaaBBTRB.  n.  Fa.    Earthly.  980a 
Tbry,  a4f.  Sax.    Full  of  tears.  T.  iv.  82L 
Tbstbrbb,  n.pL  Fa.    Head-pieoes.  8601. 
Taflras,  n  pi.  Lat.  Veamls  for  assaying  metals.  16886* 
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TwnF,  adi.  Fn.    Hcad-stroiig.  4008. 

TmcH,  M.  SB  Tacbs.  R.  6617. 

TxvrsLL,  n.  Fa.   A  pipe,  or  foxmeL  F.  iii.  &50. 

Tbxtuu,  iuV.  Fx.    Ready  at  citing  taxtfc  17184.  ITSOfiw 

Thacu,  n.  Sax.  Thatoh.  a  IX  1771. 

~  V.  To  thump ;  to  thwack.  7141. 
TBAJr»  adv.  Ba3C  QMdfli.  Lat.  219.  S42. 
Thank,  n.  Bax.    ThanWiilnew;  good  wlU.  R.  S741.  In 

En  plus  grant  amMtioni  rectus,    Oilg. 
Bo  the  phraaea,  his  thankes,  hir  thankes,  (see  the  n.  on 
yer.  1688.)  answer  to  the  French,  sen  gri^  Uur  gri. 

TnANNB,  Than,  adv.  Bax.  Then.  12200. 1S284. 

Tbab,  v.  Bax.  impers.  BehoTcth.  Bee  the  n.  on  Ter.  4318. 

TBATn,  That,  pron.  dem,  Bax.  used  as  a  relaiivs.  10.  600. 
Tkatts  Seint  Peter  had.  Bo  this  yerae  should  be  written. 
^That  he  mighle.  54fi6.  As  much  as  he  was  able ;  Quod 
potuU^-lt  is  sometimes  put,  not  Inelegantly,  for  the 
same.  Bee  Ter.  194,  With  gris,  and  that  the  finest  qf 
the  land,  ver.  346.  Of  fish  and  fiesh,  and  that  so 
plenteous,  rer.  3517.  Bhai  fall  a  rain,  and  t^at  so  tetld 
and  wood.    See  also  ver.  563. 3938. 9280. 

Thattb,  That,  conj.  Bax.    Qfidd,  Lat.  131.  S96, 8. 

Thb,  prep.  arU  Sax.  Bee  the  Bssfty,  ftc.  p.  xxiy.  Tlb«  when 
prefixed  to  adjectives,  or  adverbs^  In  the  comparative 
degree,  is  generally  to  be  considered  as  a  corruption  of 
py,  which  was  commonly  put  by  the  Saxaos  for  baoi) 

the  ablative  ca.  sing,  of  the  art.  )>a^  used  as  a  pronoun. 
Thh  merier.  716.  Eo  latiils.  Thh  more  mery.  804.  Eo 
leetiores.  Of  the  same  construction  are  the  phrases^ 
Yet  fare  theg  thh  uferse.  4348.  Tet/are  I  never  thh  bet. 
7633. 

"When  the  is  repeated  with  a  second  comparatiye,  either 
euifj.  ir  e^v.  the  first  CJke  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense 
of  the  Lat.  Quo.    Bee  ver.  6965. 

The  more  it  brenneth,  the  more  It  hath  dstin 
To  consume  ereiy  thing.—— 
»— Que  magis—eo  magis And  ver.  86861 

And  ay  the/kirther  that  she  was  in  age. 
The  more  trewe  (if  that  it  were  possiDlei 
She  was  to  him  in  love  and  more  penible. 

Sometimes  the  first  the  is  omitted,  as  In  the  phrases,  Sjer 
lenger  the  worse,  3870.  JBv«r  lenger  the  more.  8563.  Bee 
P.  170,  ooL  1,  L  30.  For  certes,  if  a  man  hadde  a  dedly 
wound,  ever  the  lenger  that  he  tarled  to  warishe  himself, 
the  more  wold  it  corrupt— and  also  the  wound  wold  be 
the  werse  for  to  hele. 

V.  Sax.    To  thrf  tc.    See  the  n.  on  yer.  380SL 

THHOOMa,  n.  B«x.    Thrift ;  success.  13335. 

THBrsLY,  adjL  Sax.    Like  a  thief.  L.  W.  1779. 

Thbnmbs,  Thbnnb,  adv,  Bax.    Thence.  5463. 67S& 

Tbbnnxsporth,  adv.  Sax.  From  thenne^rth,  13495^ 
From  that  time  forwanL 

Thbodomas,  pr.  n.  9594.    Bee  the  noteu 

Tbbopmbast,  pr,  n.  9170.  Bee  the  Diaoouree,  &o.  n.  19. 
and  the  n.  <m  yer.  9178. 

Thbr,  adv,  Bax.  There,  in  that  place ;  Is  frequently  used 
in  the  sense  of  Where.  7348.  737&  19069. 
Thbh,  In  composition,  slgnlfles  that,  without  Including 
any  idea  of  places  Bee  Hbhb.  T%erabouten.  930.  Ther- 
again,  7070.  Therbefome.  9036.  Therbg.  7786.  Ther^ 
fi>re.7n*  Therfro.'BLia^l.  T)kcyyain«.  R.6S65.  Ther' 
of.  3781.  Theron,  161.  Therto.  153.  Therwilk.  3780. 
TherwithaU.  &B». 

THBwaa  fi.  pU  Sax.    Manners }  qualities.  8285.  9416. 

THroBR,  adv.  Sax.     Thither,  to  thatplaoe.  1265. 

THiDanwARO,  adv.  Sax.    Toward  that  place.  2538. 

Tbilkh,  adj.  Sax.    This  same^  that  sam&  5600.  5750k 

Thinks,  v.  Sax.  To  consider.  12261.  It  is  yery  frequenfly 
used  as  an  Impersonal  In  the  pr.  and  p€u  t.  In  the  sense 
of  Sbbmbth,  or  Bbbmbd.  Me  thinketh.  3170>  Bim  think- 
eth.  3614.  Eim  thoughU.  066.  Hire  thoughts  9838.  How 
thinketh  gou  f  rrW-    Hem  thoughU.  SSSi. 

TvtNNX,  eutj.  Sax.  Blender;  small.  9656.  A  thinne  imag^ 
nation.  Bo.  ilL  pr.  3.  Tenui  imagine,  A  thinne  euspt- 
oion,   BcliLpr. IS.    Tenui suepieionsk 


Thirlb,  V.  Bax.  To  pierce  through.  8718. 

This,  pron,  demonsL  Sax.  is  Mmetlmeti  put  for  th«  pc»* 

positive  article  ISHlSi    Thisb,  pL  6148. 1 1508. 
Tho,  prep.  art.  pi.  Da.  Sax.  U6ed  as  a  demonstratiye  pro- 
noun.   Those.    8315.  8353L  12482.  M.  114,  ooL  8,  L  48. 
Tho,  adv.  Bax.    Then.  2214.  8393l 
Thoui,  9.  Sax.    To  suffer.  7128.    And  what  nUsehe/^  and 

male  ease  Christ  for  man  tuolbd.  P.  P.  65  h. 
Tborb.  R.  1853.  la  put  for  Thbbb,  for  the  sake  el  ttaa 

rime. 
Thorpb,  n.  Bax.    A  Tillage.  8075.  173S3. 
Thouohtbn,  pa,t.pl.ot  Thinkb,  v.  Sax.  7612: 
Thrall,^  Sax.    A  slave,  or  villain.    P.  168^  ooL  I,  L  4SL 
THRAI.LB,  V.  To  enslave^    T.  iL  773. 
Thrastb,  pa.  t  of  Thrbstb.  12194. 
Thrbd-barb,  a^.  Sax.    Having  the  thzeada  bBi%  the  nap 

being  worn  away.  16358L 
Thrbmotb.  Du.  376.  should  be  written,  in  two  word^  ihre 

mote,  as  In  the  BodL  MBS.  Mot.  n.  Fr.  is  explained  bj 

Cotgrave  to  signifie,  among  other  things^  Ike  note  wind- 

edbga  huntsman  on  his  home, 
Thrbpb,  v.  Sax.    To  oalL  16294. 
Thrbstb,  v.  Sax.    To  thrust  2614.  9877> 
Thrbswold,  n.  Sax.    A  threshold.  3482. 8164. 
Thrbtb,  v.  Sax.    To  threaten.  L.  TV.  754. 
Thbbttbnx,  ntifN.  Bax.    Thirteen.  7841. 
Thridob,  adj.  Sax.    Third.  1465. 8273. 
Thatb,  Thribs,  adv.  Sax.    Thrice.  63. 564.  T.  ii.  tt.  1885. 
Thriluid  for  TBIRI.BO,  pa.  L  of  Thirlb.  R.  7636. 
TuRiNOB,  V.  Sax.    To  thrust  R.  7419.  T.  iv.  66. 
Thbutr,  pa.  t,  of  Thrbstb.    T.  iii.  1580. 
Thronob,  pa.  t  of  Thrucob.    10227. 
Thropbs  for  Thorpbs.    A.  F.  350. 
Throstbl,  n.  Bax.    A  thrush.  13689. 
Throw,  n.  Sax.    Timeu    But  a  throw.  53731    But  a  little 

while.    Ang  throw,  14148.    Any  space  of  Ume.     Mamg 

a  throw.  16409.    Many  times. 
Thrust  for  Thurst,  n.  Sax.    Thirst  R.  5713. 
Thrubty  for  Thurstt,  adj.  Sax.    Thirsty.  Magd.  706. 
Thuhoh,  pr^p.  Sax.    Through.  8614,  9.— By  means  cC 

1330,1. 
THuRonrARB,  n.  Sax.    A  passagSb  2849^ 
Thorohoot,  prep.  Sax.    Throughout ;  quite  through.  ICSBL 

85691 
Thdrrok.  fi.  Bax.    The  hold  of  a  thipb  P.  154,  ool.  I.  L  54. 

See  the  nota 
Thwitbl,  n.  Sax.    A  whittle ;  CulteUus,  3091. 
THwrrrBN.  part. pa.    Chipped  with  a  knife:   whittled. 

R.  933L    Bien  doU.    Orig. 
TiDDB,  port. pa.  of  Ttob,  V.  Sax.    Happened.  Theeshulde 

never  have  tidde  so  fairs  a  grace.    T.  L  906.    Bo  fair  a 

fortune  should  never  have  happened  to  thee. 
TiDi  ra,  fi.  1 0962.    See  the  note. 
T1KBI4  a4j.  Sax.    Unoertaiu.  3428. 
Til,  prep.  Sax.    To.  2067- 29G6.    iTCre^tU  10618.    Tober. 
TiMBBSTBRB,  n.  R.  769.  is  supposed  by  Lye,  (EUfm.  Ling 

Angl.  in  v.)  to  mean  the  same  with  Tombeetere,    The 

Orig.  French  has  been  quoted  above  in  v.  SAiu»oa% 

whioh  Chaucer  has  thus  imitat^id. 

There  ufos  mang  a  tlmbesters 
And  saUours,  that,  I  dare  well  swere, 
Tcouthe  hir  craft  fuU  parfiUg, 
The  timbres  upfuU  eubUUg 
Thei  casten,  and  hent  hem  full  q^ 
Upon  a  finger  faire  and  sqfl. 
That  thei  ne  failed  never  mo. 

Aooording  to  this  descriptkm,  ft  should  rather  eeem,  tfas* 
a  Timbestere  was  a  woman,  (see  the  n.  on  ver.  SOIfli'  who 
plaid  tricks  with  tim^es,  basons  of  some  sort  or  other,  by 
throwing  them  up  into  Uie  air,  and  catching  thesn  apona 
single  finger ;  a  kind  of  Balance-mistress. 
TiMBRBs,  n.  pf.  Fr.  R.  778.  Basons.    Bee  TuiaBanaB. 
Tipbt,  n.  Sax.    A  tippet  3951. 
TiPPBD,  part,  pa.  Headed ;  covered  at  the  tim  or  tei^ 

7319.7328. 
TiProoN,  n.  pf.  Sax.    Tiptoes ;  the  extremities  of  the  ftoaa. 

15313L 
TnuB, «.  Fb.    To  pluck ;  to  feed  upon,  in  the  manlier  ef 
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birdtolimj.   T.L7B8.   For  Mm  haw  tJkat  a  ffoAouks 

TVRKTH.    Cotyf.  Am,  13S.  b. 
Tuavm,n,¥n,    ▲  ribband.    T.  11. 09OL 
Tm  for  TiOBTB.    T.  L  334.    Happeneth. 
TlTsnnro,  n.  Sax.  '  Ooortahip.    T.  IL  1744. 
TiTLBLM,  adj.  Baz.    Without  title  17l7y* 
Trrcs  Litics^  pr.  n.  11935.    L.  W.  1681.    Tbo  Ronun  bl^ 

torlaa. 
To,  adv,  Saz.    Too.  877*  996. 
—  prep.  Sax.    To  dap.   77W.  701.    On  this  day.    To 

morwe.  78S.  161S.    On  the  monow,  the  foUovring  dap, 

Toptre.  STSO.  T.  UL  848.  F.  1. 84.    In  this  jmr. 

To,  In  eompoaitlon  with  Torba,  is  generally  augmenta- 

Uto.  861 1.  The  helwut  (hep  to-bswbjt  andro  ••HBnoB,  L  e. 

howe  and  ent  to  pieoca.  961&  The  bonee  tiup  To>BRaaTB, 

I.  «b  break  In  pleoea.    To-aMMTBir.  8689.    To-DAasKO.  T. 

a  64a  Muoh  brulMd.  To-uht.  18096.  Rent  in  pleoea. 

To-awDnob  18409.  Labour  greatly.-<6onietiniee  the  adv. 

▲u.  is  added.    Ai/TO-aaMT.  14967.     AurTO>aBABi.   R. 

1856.    Bntlrely  out  lo  pieoee.    ALt-to-aiuirr.  /Md.  19U3. 

Bntirdy  ruined. 
Topoac,  Toroanr,  prep,  Bax.   Before.  M.  113,  ooL  1,  L  55. 
Tooimu^  adv.  Bax,    Together.    T.  iv.  1988. 
Told,  pa.  tot  Tsll,  9,  Sax.    Aooounted.  14404. 
To«nnaraiia,  n.  Bax.    A  dancing-woman  T.  L.  ii.  386.  b. 
ToMuaraaia,  pL  18411.    See  the  note. 
ToMBOBM,  T.  iL  180L  should  be  written  aa  two  wordfc    To 

med€y  or  to  eieclef ,  according  to  the  Saxon  usage,  signiflea 

for  rewardt  m  return. 
Tons.  n.  pi.  Sax.    Toee.  14868.  F.  liL  998. 
TowirnoRKT,  a^J,    Of  the  oircumferenoe  of  a  tun.  1986. 
Tooe,  n.  pL  13337.  as  Tomb. 

ToRxna.  n.  pL  Fa.    Rings.    See  the  note  on  Ter.  9154. 
ToaNB,  V.  Fa.    To  turn.  8380.    The  devil  out  ofhUeMnfU 

Him  tame  /  16748.    May  thedevU  turn  him,  inaldeont! 
ToaMBD,  part,  peu  16630. 
ToRmooa,  adff-  Fa.    Oblique ;  winding.  4788: 
ToTBLXR.  ».    A  whisperer.  L.  W.  353. 
ToTKuuL  Susurro,  Prompt.  Parr. 
ToTTY,  attj.  Sax.  DIsiy.  4851. 
TouoB,  a4f.  Sax.    Difficult.    And  maketh  it  ^tt  toua/k, 

13300.    And  flikes  a  great  deal  of  pains.    Or  make  it 

tough.  T.  ▼.  lOL  Or  take  pains  about  it.    See  also  T.  ii 

1085.  lit  87.    And  wtake  it  neither  tough  ne  queint   Du. 

531.    Made  no  difficulty  or  atrangeness. 

At  be  it  pe  make  it  never  ea  ieufcke, 
'  To  aM  pour  labour  ie  in  vane. 

WiU,  Swane  makie  wonder  tewehe. 

Ibid.  PeMetotkeplap.    SlSl. 

ToooRT,  a4f.  Sax.    Tight.  784a 

Toua,  n.  Fa.   A  tower.  1038. 

TouRKXT,  n.  R.  4164.  should  be  written  Tourcite,  asin  MS. 

Hunter.    A  turret,  or  small  tower. 
Tout,  n.  The  backside.  3810. 3851. 
TowAiL,  n.  Fs.    A  toweL  14063. 14671. 
TowARona,  prep.  Sax.    Toward.  19640. 
Tow  XL,  n,  7730.  la  perhape  put  fur  Tswsl  ;  a  pipe 

fundamenL 
Tracb,  n.  Fa.    A4raok,  or  path.  176.— A  train.  L, 
TaABir,  pa.  t-  of  Triad,  v.  Sax.    Trod.  15184. 
TRAeareca,  n.  F.  iiL  187.  aa  Tanoxrooa. 
TaAiB,   V.  Fa.    To  betray.  F.  L  SDOi 
Taaia,  n.  pL  Pa.  Traits,    The  tiacesi  by  which  horaet 

draw.  9141.  T.  L  898. 
Tramimbn X,  pr.  n.    A  kingdom  in  Afirioa.    See  the  n.  on 

ver.  57. 
TRAnaaixwa,  v.  Fa.    To  transform.  8861.  T.  iv.  467. 
TlunPURna.  n.  pi.  BAaa.  Jiat.    The  cloths,  with  which 

horses  were  ooYcred  for  parade.  8501.    SeeLDu  Gauge,  in 

▼.  TRAPrATUaA. 

TnASiBD.  part  pa.  Betrayed.  R.  3831. 

Tratb,  n.  710^    See  the  nota    Bp.  Douglas  firequently 

uses  Trat  fur  an  oM  %eoman.  Ma.  til  41&  in  vuUue  eeee 

traneformat  anUee—ha  renders, 

And  kir  in  eekape  tran^ormpt  </«•«  troL 
lee  also,  pu  96, 88.  auld  trat^aod  p.  189, 38: 


Tratb,  u.  Fa.  TravaH,  A  frame,  in  which  furlera  put  un- 
ruly horsea.  3S89. 

Tax,  n.  Sax.  A  tree;  wood.  5668.  Crietee  tre.  3765.  The 
Croaai 

Taxcuoua.  n.  Fa.    A  cheat.  R.  6300.  7168. 

TaxoX'TOULx,  n.    A  treader  of  hens ;  a  cock.  13951. 15457. 

TaxoBTOua,  n.    See  the  n.  on  Ter.  11453. 

TaawRHANT,  part  pr.  Fa.    Cutting.  9S98. 

TaXNTAL,  n.    See  the  n.  on  Ter.  7290. 

TaaraoxT,  n.  Fr.  A  military  engine^  R.  6870.  See  Du 
Ganges  in  t.  TaxBOCHXTUM. 

TaxBBB,  n.  Fa.  An  artificial  lock,  or  gathering  of  hair. 
lOftl.    See  Du  Gauge,  in  v.  TaicA,  Trbcia. 

TaaaBBD.  part  pa.    Gathered  in  a  treea,  or  treaaea.  5086. 

Taxiiooa,  n.  An  instrument  used  in  tresaing  the  hair ;  or 
an  ornament  of  it,  when  tressed.  R.  568.  3717.  See  Du 
Gange,  in  t.  TRXoaoaiUM. 

Trbtablx,  oiO'  Pb*  Tractable.  P.  161,  ooL  1, 1.  67.  L.  W. 
411. 

TRBrx,e.  Fa.    To  treat ;  to  diaoouraek  10534. 

TaxrxB,  n.    Treaty.  0566L 

Taxna,  n.    Treaty.  T.  It.  64. 670. 

a4f.  Fb.    Long  and  well  proportioned.  158.  R. 

1016.  1816. 

Trxwb,  n.  Fa.    A  truce.  T.  iv.  1319. 

adU.  Sax.    True,  faithful.  8937.  3706. 

Trbwb-lotb,  n,  3608.  See  the  note.  Since  whioh  Mr. 
SteeTens  baa  Tory  obligingly  anggested  to  me,  that  there 
is  a  herb  called  True-love,  according  to  Gerard,  in  hia 
Herbal.  Ed.  1507.  p.  388.  '*  Hjlrba  Paub.  One-berrie, 
or  herbe  7Vi««*to««— at  the  Tory  top  whereof  come  forth 
fewer  leavee,  directly  set  one  against  another,  in  manner 
of  a  Bnrgunnlon  croas,  or  a  true  loTe  knot ;  for  which 
cause  among  the  auncients  it  hath  been  cidled  herbe 
Tnie-tove,'*  This  herb,  howerer,  to  the  best  of  my  re- 
membranceb  is  rather  too  laige  to  be  carried  conTCnlently 
under  the  tongue^^A.  trewelove,  of  the  same  or  an  other 
sort,  is  mentioned  in  the  concluding  stansa  of  the  Court 
of  Lone. 

Eke  echo  at  other  threw  the  floures  bright. 

The  primerose,  the  violete,  and  the  gold ; 

So  than  as  I  beheld  the  royal  sight. 

My  lady  gan  me  sodenly  behold. 

And  with  a  (raeetoee,  pliUi  manp  a/old. 

She  smote  me  throu^  the  very  heart  as  bUye, 

And  Venus  yet  I  thuka  I  am  alive. 

TaiACLB,  n.  Fr.  curruption  of  Huriaque,  A  remedy,  in 
general.  4808l  1884& 

TaiCB,  V.  Sax.    To  thrust.  144431 

Tbib,  a4f.  13785.  f.    Tried  or  refined.  Gloss.  Ur, 

TaiLL,  V.  Sax.    To  twirl ;  to  turn  round.  10630. 

«.  neut   To  roU ;  to  tricklcb  7446.  13004. 

TaiNB,  a4f.  Fb.  Triple.  Trine  compat.  1551&  The  Trinity. 
BeeCoMPAfi. 

TaiFPX,  n.  7389.  oTldently  means  a  emaU  piece  of  cheee& 
Lee  tripee  d'un/agot  in  Fa.  are  The  emalteet  etiOie  in  a 
faggot  GotgraTeu 

Tbibtb,  v.  for  TRustb.  T.  iL  847* 

Tbibtb,  n.  T.  iL  1534.  A  poet  or  station  in  hunting:  CoeeOL 
This  seems  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  though 
the  etymology  is  not  so  clear. 

TaoMPB,  n.  Fb.    A  trumpet.  8176.  9513. 

TaoMPOoa,  n,    A  trumpeter.  9673. 

TnoMCHOuif ,  n.  Fa.   A  spear,  without  a  head.  8617* 

Tbobb,  n.  Fa.    a  throne.  8531.  19770. 

Tbophbx,  pr.n.  14183.  Seethenote.  It  afterwards  occurred 
to  me  that  the  reference  might  possibly  be  to  the  original 
of  the  TroUue  and  Creeeide,  which,  according  to  Lydgate, 
was  called  Trophe;  (see  the  n.  on  P.  178,  ool.  8^  L  83,  in 
page  800  of  thiaedit.)  buti  cannot  find  any  snob 
as  is  here  quoted,  in  Uie  Filoetrata, 

TteTULA,  pr.  n.  6850.    See  the  n.  on  Tar.  6958. 

Tboublb,  a^.  Fa.    Dark,  gloomy.  8S4L 

TaouiiLBR,  eomp.  d,  R.  70^0l 

TaowANDfSB.  R.  3954.  for  TRnAifDiaa. 

Taowa,  v.  Sax.    To  belicTc.  7138.  7567* 

TaDANDna,  n.  Fa.    Begging.  R.  6664. 

TauAMDiNO.    R.  6791. 

Tutu,  V.  Sax.    To  allure.  4138.    See  Ter.  BSSg 
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TuLLTOB,  pr.  fuM.  110,  ooL  1,  L  64.  M.  Tullius  Clcom.   Sc-c 

also  R.  5988.    A.  F.  3L 
TuBKBTi,  n.  Fr.    a  aort  of  preoiont  itone.    C.  L.  80u 
'—  adj.  Fb.    Turkish.  2897.    8m  the  note. 
TuiunifTUB,  n.  Fk.    Torment.  14430W 
TimyBs,  pL  of  Timp,  m.'  Sax.  101  Oft 
TWAINS.    T.  ill.  Ul.    TwAY.  7M.    TwsT.  liXK.    Tmoirs. 

85S6.  nnmer.  Sax.    Two. 
TwsiPOLD,  adij.  Sax.    IX>ab1ew  10034. 
Twins  adv.  Sax.    Twice.  434& 
TwroBT,  pa.  t  and  pari,  of  Twrch,  «.  Sax.    Pnlled; 

Plaeked.  7145.  10739. 
Twinnb,v.8ax.  Todepartfromaplaoaborthiiig.837. 1S364. 
TwnrirxD,  parU  pa.    Separated.    T.  !▼.  476.  . 
TwniB, «.  Bo.  iiL  m.  S.    Twiretk  leenifl  to  be  the  traada- 

tlon  of  $utwmU  t  spoken  of  a  bird. 
Twnr,  n.  Sax.    A  twig.  10993L 
Twrera,  e.  Sax.    To  twitch ;  to  poll  hard.  10680L 
TwiSTX,  pa,  (.    Twitched.  9679> 


V. 


Vr. 


TALBNca,  pr,  n.  A.  F.  279.  Yalenela  in  Spain.  OU 

TAX.BRIR,  pr,  fi.  6269L    See  the  Diaoonne,  &a  n.  19. 

Talbhib.  14638.  YALBann.  6747.  pr.  %.  YalerineBfaxImna. 

Taldrb,  n.  Fr.    Yalaa    R.  5236. 

Yaribn.  imf.  m.  v.  Fr.    To  change ;  to  alter.    T.  IL  1621. 

Yariaunt,  part.  jpr.  16643.    Changeable^ 

Yabsalaob,  n.  Fa.    Yalonr ;  conraga  30S6.    R.  5671* 

YATAflODR,  n.  362.    See  the  note. 

YAuirrouR,  n.  Fr.    A  boaeter.    T.  ii.  724. 

Ybcicb,  n.  Ital.    An  old  woman.    R.  4286.  4406. 

Ybikb-blodb,  n.    Blood  drawn  from  a  vein.  2749. 

YxHDABLB,  adj.  Fr.    To  be  sold.    R.  5804. 

Ybnbrib,  n.  Fr.    Hunting.  166.  2310. 

Ybnob,  v.  Fr.    To  rerenge.    H.  112.  col.  1,  L  56. 

YxifiMB.  n.  Fr.    Poiaon ;  Tenom.  2753. 

YBNTOiTsrivo,  n.  Fr.    Capping.  274ft 

Yrr.  n.  Lat.    The  Spring.  T.  i.  187* 

Ybrambnt,  adv.  Fa.    Truly.  13643. 

Ybrat,  adj.  Fb.    Tmeu  6786. 

YBRDBORBflB,  R.  Fr.  VtTd  du  ffrU.  The  rust  of  hnm ;  ao 
called  from  its  colour,  a  grey  green.  16258. 

Ybrditb,  n.  Fb.    Judgement ;  sentence.  789.  A.  F.  503L 

Ybrobr,  n.  Fr.    a  garden.  R^  361&  3831. 

Ybbmkilb,  04^  Fa.    Of  a  vermilion  colour.  R.  3645. 

Ybrmblbt,  adj.  C.  L.  142.  as  Ybrkbilb. 

YfRNAoB.  9681.    See  the  not& 

YBamcLB,  R.  687.  diminutive  of  Veronike.  Fr.  A  eopy  In 
miniature  of  the  picture  of  Cbriet,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  miraculously  imprinted  upon  a  handkerchirf, 
preserved  in  the  church  of  St  Peter  at  Rome.  Du  Cange, 
in  V.  Ybronica.  Madox,  Farm.  AngL  p.  428.  Testam. 
Job.  de  Nevill.  en.  1386.  Item  Domino  ArehiepUcopo 
EborumftrtUri  wteo  L  vettimentum  rubeum  de  velvet  cum 
Iff  veronike  (r.  veranUte)  in  pranie  roearum  desuper 
brondata  (r.  br&udata).  It  was  uenal  for  pereona  return- 
ing from  pilgrimages  to  bring  with  them  certain  tokens 
of  the  several  places  which  Chey  had  visited ;  and  there- 
fore the  Pardoner,  who  la  Just  arrived  from  Rome,  is 
represented  with  a  vemieU,  tewed  upon  his  eappe*  See 
P.  P.  98.  b. 

An  hundred  amplet  an  hjfi  katie  eeUe, 

Sifgnee  ofSinay  and  eheUee  of  *  Go/tee, 

And  moajf  a  eroudt  on  hit  eioke  and  kayeti^Romt^ 

And  TRB  VBRNICI.S  h^ore^  for  men  tkculd  kno¥ft 

And  te  by  hyt  tignet,  wham  he  teu(^  hadde. 

Ybrnish,  v.  Fr.    To  varnish.  4147. 

Ybrrb,  r.  Fr.    Glass.  T.  iL  867. 

YsRsiFKnm,  n.  Fa.   A  maker  of  versss;  a  poet  H.  116> 

ool.  2.  L  45. 
Ybrtclbs,  a4f.    Without  efficacy.  T.  iL  344. 
YRRTrom.  at^  Fr.    Active:  efficacious.  251. 
Ybwbu.,  n.  Fb.  VaitteOe,    Plata  14154.  143ia 
Uoi.v,  adj.  Sax.    Horrid ;  frightfuL  8549. 
YiAOB,  n.  Fr.    A  Journey  by  sea  or  land.  77. 19L 
YicARv,  n.  Lat.    A  vicar.  17333. 


•  MS.  Osier.  Perhaps  it  ihonld  be  (ta/lce:  Seevsr.  468. 


YiCB,  n.  Fr.    The  newel,  or  upright  centre  of  a  winding 

stair-ease.  C.  D.  1310. 
Yion.B,  n.  Fb.    The  eve  of  a  festival.  37lt— The  wake,  or 

watching  of  a  dead  body.  T.v.306.  Beethen.oover.2960L 
YioiuB,  n.  Lat.  as  Yioilb.  6138. 
YiLANiB,  n.  Fr.    Any  thing  unbecoming  a  gentleman.  TOi 

6733L 
Y1N0J.BNT,  a4f.  Lat.    Full  of  wina.  6049.  751  a 
YiRBLATB,  n.  Fr.   11260.     "A  round,  freemaals  song.* 

Cotgravew    There  is  a  particular  deecription  of  a  Virlai^ 

in  the  Jardin  de  plaitanee.  fol.  xiL  where  it  makes  the 

deeima  texta  tpeeUt  Rhetoriee  Oalttcame. 
YiBOiLB,  pr.  n.  7101.  L.  W.  924.  F.  L  44a 
YuAOB,  V.  Fr.    To  front ;  to  fees  a  thing.  10147> 
YuB,  n.  1987.    In  M&  A.  veae.    Perhapa  we  dionld  read 

rete^  a  Saxon  word  signifying  Holffner,  laipefitoffiljr.  Bee 

T.  iv.  350.  where  (according  to  Gloss.  Ur.)  instead  of  rage 

some  H8S.  have  reetf  and  the  PrcL  to  the  Contin.  of  the 

Cant,  T.  ver.  498. 548.  If  this  correction  be  admitted,  we 

must  also  read  in  the  next  line  rese  for  r<M,  with  US.  A. 
Y1TAIU.B,  n.  Fr.    Ylctnals.  3551.  7935. 
Yrrxixoif,  pr.  n.  10546.    See  the  note. 
Uhbbtidx,  v.  Sax.    To  fail  to  happen.  Ba  v.  pr.  6L. 
Unrodix,  v.  Sax.    To  leave  the  body.  T.  v.  1548l 
Unrokbl,  v.  Fr.    To  unbuckle;  to  open.  17337* 
Uncb,  n.  Fr.  Lat.    Ounoew  16722.  16734. 
UwooMMiTrRD,  part  pa.  A.  F.  518.   Qgteeuneommttted  ^ 

anopeth.    Compare  ver.  16534, 5. 
Unooitkino,  part.  pr.    IgnoranL  8306. 
n.    Ignoranoft  B.K.  608. 
Ukcotbmablb,  a^f.    Inconvenient  Bo.  iv.  pr.  & 
Uircoun.B,  v.    To  go  looee ;  Metaphor  from  hounds.  14490I. 
UNcoDPUifGB,  n.    Letting  looe&  Dn.  377. 
Unoooth,  part,  pa.  Unknown.  See  Colth.^ — trnoommen  ; 

not  vulgar ;  elegant  10696.  T.  ill.  1803.  F.  L.  276.  C  D.  90L 
Unoouthlt,  adv,    Unconunonly.  R.  584. 
Uin>BPARTASi.s,  a(^.  Not  capable  of  departing.  B.  iv.  pr.  3L 
UNDBxroKO,  V.  Sax.    To  undertake^  R.  870B. 
Undxrobowx,  jMirt  pa.  Undergrown ;  of  a  low  stature  IS6.. 
UNDBRuire,  fi.  Sax.    An  inferior.  P.  164,  ool.  1,  L  I3L 
Unoxrhblb,  n.  Sax.  6457*    See  the  note.    Upon  futber 

oonalderatiim,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  beli«v«,   thai 

ttn^lermelff  signifies  the  time  after  fke  maal  of  dimmer  .• 

the  afternoon.  Uitdbrmklb.  PortaMrldies.  Prompt.  Parr. 
UNDBRir,  n.  Sax.    The  third  hour  of  the  artificial  day ; 

nine  of  the  clock.  A.  II .  15228.    See  the  n.  on  ver.  8136L 

Till  it  wat  UHDBRHB  AypA,  and  wwre.  Conf.  Am.  1Q8L  b. 
nNOBRNOMB.  po,  t,  of  Unobrnimb,  V.  Sax.    Took  Up ;  r»> 

ceived.  15711. 
Unobrpiobt,  pa.  t.    See  Pioht.    He  dranke,  and  wel  hit 

girdd  underpighL  BS09.     He  drank,  and  atuffed  his 

girdle  well. 
UirDBRSFoax,  V.  Sax.    To  raise  a  thing,  by  putting  a  spcri^ 

or  pole,  under  it  3465. 
UiroBasTOHDB,  part  pa.  Understood.  4940.  9S50k 
Undo,  v.  Sax.    To  unfold.  IL  9i 
UirDoiJBToua,  ad(f.     Undoubted.  B.  v.pr.  1.    Induhiiata, 

Orig.    See  Dotnooa. 
UNBecHUABLB.  o^f.  Bax.    Unavoldablsb  Bo.  ▼.  pr.  1.    Ine^ 

viUUftli,  Orig. 
Urbsb,  n.    UneastnessL  C.  D.  867* 
Uir-BTH,  Uir-BTHBS,  adv.  Sax.    Scarcely  s  not  easily.  SUBL 

7685. 

UirrAMOUB,  a4J.    Unknown.  F.  iU  5&  

UNPsarucHB,  a4f.    Not  suitable  to  a  feast  lOOBOk 
Unoodblv,  a4J.  Uncivil ;  ungenteeL  R.  3741.  That  /n'eUf 

holde  hire  unoodblt.  Orig.    Qnff/e  no  lanitte  d  vOaime, 
Unorbablb,  a4J'    Unpleassnt ;  disagreeable.  Ba  L  n.  1. 

Ingratat.  Orig. 
Uif HU.S,  n.  Sax.    Misfortune^  120B0. 
Unbidb,  v.    To  discover.  R.  2168. 
Unjoinb,  V,    To  separate ;  to  di^n.  Bo.  ilL  pr.  I& 
Uhkindblt,  adv.    Unnaturally.  12419i 
Ukknowablb,  adj.  Incapable  of  being  known.  Bo.fi.  sa.  7 

Ignorabllet,  Orig. 
Uif  LBTTBD,  ^rt  pa.    Undisturbed.  C  D.  1829L 
Unlovbh,  v.    To  cease  loving.  T.  v.  ]697> 
UKLtisr,  n.   Dislike.  P.  162,  coL  1 ,  L  it 
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VmtAWHODS,  n.    Oowardioe.  T.  i.  II2&. 

Unuiohty,  o^    Unable.  T.  iL  856. 

DifFBJwaAi,<K(^    UneqnaL  Bo.  iiJ.  pr.  1.    Impar.Qt^ 

UMPiir.  «>  &UC    To  unlock.  T.  lii.  699. 

UifpnoM,  aiif.    Gruel.  Bo.  L  m.  1.    Impia. 

Unputb,  v.    To  unfold.  Bo.  iL  pr.  8 

UmLBOT,  n.  Want  of  rest  fl686.^UneadneM ;  tnmble.  8065. 

UMaaarv,  aty    Unquiet.  T.  t.  ISMi 

Unuobt,  n.    Wranff.  667A. 

UwaAD,  ad^f.    Unsteady.  8871* 

UNBasNCB,  M.    Not-eoienoe.  Bo^  ▼.  pr.  S. 

Umsblt.  ad^    Unhappy.  4266.  1593& 

VrntTt  part,  pa.    Not  appointed.  1626. 

Umumra,  pa,  L    Opened.  9981. 

UN8XiLrci.LT,  tufv.  Baz.    Withotit  reaeon.  Ba  ilL  pr.  6. 

Ir^rid,  Orig. 
UwsLSUCco,  part  pa,    Unalacked.  16274. 
Unslbpt.  part  pa.    Having  bad  no  deep.  C.  D  1831 
UNM>rr.  04^.    Hard.  9698. 
JSrftohuurHM,' a4S*  Unoelebrated.  Bo.  L  pr.  3.    InedttrU. 

Orig. 
Un8pbbo%  part  pa.    Unbolted.  R.  9654 
Unstanchbablb,  adfj.    Inexhaustible.  Bo.  IL  pr.  7. 

hautta,  Orig. 
UNSTAifCHBD,  part.  pa.    Uniatisfled.  Bo.  iL  pr.  6. 

piitam,  Orig. 
Vvwowmcxwn.  adj.    Insofflelent  16351. 
UifsiTBix, «.    To  fall  after  swelling.  T.  !▼.  1146. 
UNTHAifK,  Ik    No  thanks;  Ul-wilL  4080.  T.  y.  699. 
Until,  prep.  Sax.    To ;  unto.  914. 
Untimx,  m.    An  unseasonable  tima    P.  171,  ooL  9;  1. 2a 
Unto,  adv.  Sax.    Until.  ▲.  F.  647. 
Untrbsbbd,  part.  pa.    Not  tied  In  a  tress,  or  tresses,  9S91. 

8955. 
Untrbtablb,  a4j\   Not  admitting  any  treaty.  Bo.  iL  pr.  a 

BeUwm  ituxoraMe.  Orig.  UtJu/mt  tmnifimnt, 
Untbbtb  for  UNTausTX.  v.    To  mistrust.  T.  IIL  841. 
UNTXiwr,  n.    Distrust.  10980. 

Unobaoh,  n.  Want  of  usage.  Bo.  IL  pr.  7.  JtuoUntia,  Orig. 
UNWARa,pari.pa.    Unforeseen.  4847.  11668. 
Unwbld,  a4f.    Unwieldy.  3884.  R.  8591 
Unwxmmio,  part  pa.    Unspotted.  5344.  15605b 
Unwxtino,  part,  pr.    Not  knowing.     Unweting  <^ftMt 

Dorigen.  11948.    Dorigen  not  knowing  of  this. 
UNWxrrNOLT,  adv.    Ignorantly.  1949a 
Unwibt.  part.  pa.    Unknown.  T.  ii.  1994.    UnwiMt  iff  him. 

997&  It  being  unknown  to  him.— Not  knowing.  T.  iL  I4U0. 
Vnwit,  m.    Want  of  wit.  16S59L 
Unwotx,  v.  Sax.    To  be  ignorsnt  Ba  v.  pr.  6. 
Unwrix,  «.    To  uneoTer.  T.  L  8fl6L 
Unyoldbn,  part  pa.    Not  having  yielded.  9644.  9796. 
VoibB,  V.  Pn.    To  remove^  8786.  105U9.— To  quit ;  to  make 

empty.  8689L  9688L 

V.  ti«tf  t    To  depart ;  to  go  away.  1 1462.  T.  ii.  919. 

VoroB»,parf.pa.    Removed.  11507.  11613. 

VoLAOB,  a4f.  Pa.    Light;  giddy.  17188  R.  1284. 

VoLATiLX,  n.  Fa.    Wild  fowls ;  gamew  13009. 

yoLCMTXB,  fi.  Fa.    WilL  R.  527& 

Volupxhb,  n,    A  woman's  cap.  3241.    A  nlghtHiap.  4301. 

VoLTPaax.  KxRCHXR.     Teristrum.    Prompt.  Parv.    But 

therittrum  signifies  property  a  veil.    See  Du  Cange  in  v. 
ToocHX,  V.  Pa.    Vou^n  iauf.   1 1885.     To  vouchsafe. 

Voucheth  iav^f.  11355.    Yonchsafo  ye.    Am  pe  havt  wuMdt 

prttent,  the  king  voocnxs  it  bavb.  P.  L.  980. 
07,  prcpw  Sax.    Upon.    Tiler  lith  on  «p  mp  mwhU  and  up 

mpH  ked  4888. '  There  lieth  one  upon  my  belly  and  upon 

my  head.    ITp peine.  i;09.  9545.    Upon  pain.    UpptriL 

6797.    Upon  periL 
—  adv.  Sax.    Up  on  land.  704.    Up  in  the  country.    Up 

«o  dcun,  13791  16093.  P.  151,  ool.  9, 1.  53.    Upside  down. 

The  londe  vtat  toumed  up  so  DO«m.    C(n\f.  Am.  37. 150L 

But  Pandare  up,  T.  UL  549i    An  elliptical  ozpreadoo* 

of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  give  the  precise  meaning. 
Uppbb,  eemp.  d.   Higher.  P.  IL  376. 
Upmap,  pa.  t  eft  Uphbtb.  «.  Sax.   Heaved  up.  9430. 
Upmbpinb,  n.  Sax.  Accumulation.  Bo.  IL  pr.  3.  Cumulmwi, 

Orig. 
Upov,  adv.  0964/   B*  had  upon  a  eourlpep  qf  grene.    He 


had  on  a  courtepy,  ho.    Or  perhaps  it  is  an  elliptical 

expression  for  He  had  upon  him.    See  ver.  614L 
Uppkrbst,  adj.  guperU    Highest.  Bo.  L  pr.  1. 
Uprxout,   adi/'.  Sax.     Strait.     Upright  as  a  bolt    396L 

Strait  as  an  arrows  It  is  applied  indifferently  to  persons 

lying,  as  well  as  standing.  4261. 635a  1324&  13541. 14489. 

15048. 
Urcnon,  fi.    A  hedge-hog.    R.  3135. 
Urb,  n.  Fb.    Fortune ;  destiny.  B.  K.  159.  G.  L.  684. 
Urbd,  a*tj.    Fortunate.     Wei  ured.  C.  D.  144. 
UsAox,  n.Fa.    Experience;  practice.  2450. 
UsANT,  part  pr.  Fa.    Using ;  accustomed.  3938.  P.  165, 

ooL  2,  L  14. 
Uttbr,  eomp.  d,  of  Out,  adv.  Sax.    Outward ;  more  out. 

15066.  T.  iiL  665b 
UiTKaBSTB,  superL  d.    Uttermost  8663. 
Uttkrlt,  cutv.  Fr.    Oultrdement    Thoroughly;  entirely. 

8839.  L.  W.  1488. 
Uttrbk,  itsf.  m.  of  Utter » v.  Sax.    To  publish  1G302. 
pr.  (.  pt  610a    Give  out ;  seU. 

W. 

Wadb,  pr.  n.  9298.     See  the  note.— See  also  Cambden. 

Brit.  907.  and  Cbarlton'e  Hist,  of  Whitby,  p.  4a 
i^— •  V.  Sax.     Lat.    To  pass  through  water,  without 

swimming.  7666.— To  pass,  generally.  9558.  14412.  q.  ? 
Wapbrbrs,  n.  pi.  Sellers  of  wafers ;  a  sort  of  cakes.  J2413. 
Wapourbs,  n.  pi.    Wafers ;  a  sort  of  cakes.  3379. 
Waobt.  3391.    See  the  note.    But,  upon  the  whole,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  tight  waget  should  be  understood  to  mean  a 

light  blue  colour. 
Wadibntino,  n.  Sax.    Lamentation.  904.  997* 
Wainb,  n.  Sax.    A  waggon.  Bo.  iv.  m.  1. 
Waitb.  v.  Fr.    To  watch.  3296. 
Waks,  v.  Sax.    To  watch.  7482.  0.  D.  1904. 
Walachib,  jpr.  n.    Walachia.  Du.  1024. 
Wala  wa,  or  Wa  la  wa,  interj.  Sax.    Woe !  alas !  94C. 

See  the  note.    Wa  la  wa  the  while  I  479a  Alas  the  time 
Wautotb,  n.  Sax.  A  walnut,  L  &  a  French,  or  foreign  nub 

F.  iiL  191. 
WAX.WB,  V.  Sax.    To  tumble  about ;  to  wallow.  6667<  6684 
Walwino,  part.  pr.  36ia 
Wan,  pa.  t  of  Win,  v.  Sax.    Gained.  444.  70501 
Wanb,  v.  Sax.    To  decrease.  2080.  3027. 
Wang,  n.  Sax.    A  cheek-tooth.  402& 
Wanobr,  n.  Sax.  A  support  for  the  cheek ;  a  pillow.  13840 
Wanuopb,  n.  Sax.    Despair.  1251.  P.  179,  coL  !,  L  91. 
Wantrubt,  n.  Sax.    Distrust.  1793a 
Wafbo,  part.  pa.  ^x.    Stupefied.    An.  917* 
WARnBooRPB,  n.  Fv.    Body-giuird.  5iMl. 
Wabobin,  n.  Fr.    A  warden  of  a  College.  3907>— A  guard. 

T.  iiL  666.— A  keeper  of  a  gate.  T.  v.  1177*    Warobinb, 

pi.  Guards;  watchmen.  6788. 
Wardbrbrb.  4060L  perhaps  a  corruption  of  the  Fa.  Garde 

arrtere. 
Wardropb,  r.  Fr.    Garderdht,    A  house  of  office.  13509. 
Warianolbs.  699a    Set.  \he  note ;  and  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Pie 

and  Enprouie,  where  he  explains  **  the  Wariangle  to  be 

a  small  Woodpecker^  black  and  white  of  colour,  and  but 

halfe  as  big  as  the  ordinary  green  one." 
Waricx,  Waribh,  v.  Fr.    To  heal.  1984a— «.  neut    To 

recover  from  sickness.  M.  107,  coL  1, 1.  "^ 
Waribon,  n.  R.  1537.  seems  to  be  put  for  Reward.    Son 

merite.  Orig.  Wartson.  Donativum.  Prompt  Parv. 
Warns,  v.  Sax.    To  caution ;  to  apprize.  894a  16Q5a— To 

refuse.  R.  3659.  .I73a 
WARNBfltoRB,  V.    To  fumlsh ;  to  store.  M.  113,  coL  1, 1. 23. 
Warrib,  v.  Sax.  To  abuse ;  to  speak  evil  of.  4792.  T.  iL  i6ia 
WABHXir,  part  pa.  ot  Wash,  v.  Sax.  3311. 
WABTBL-BRaoB.   147.     Cake-bread;  Bread  made  of  the 

finest  flower ;  from  the  Fa.  €huteau,  a  cake. 
Wastour,  n.  Fb.    a  spoils.  940a 
Watb,  v.  Sax.    To  know.  R.  5390. 
Watbrino  or  Sbint  Trokas.  89a    A  plaoe/>r  woiering 

hortet,  I  Buppoee,  a  little  out  of  the  borough  of  Stmth 

wark,  in  the  road  to  Canterbury.    The  same  place,  I 

apprehend,  waa  aftarwards  called  St.  Thomati  a  Watct^ 
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ingg,  probably  from  some  obapel  dedicated  to  that  Saint* 

It  was  a  place  of  execution  in  Q,.  Elizabeth's  time.  Wood. 

Ath.  Oxon.  I  229. 
Watlvnob  flfTRBTB.  F.  II.  431.    An  old  street  in  London. 
Wavb,  pa.  t.  of  WxAVK,  V.  Sax.    Wove.  L.  W.  2353. 
WA17X,  n.  Sax.    A  wave.  1960. 
Way,  n.  Sax.  is  often  put  for  the  time  In  which  n  certain 

space  can  be  passed  through.    A  furlong  wap.  XSH-  4197* 

A  mile  way.  13206.    Any  short  time.— ^C  Ike  teste  wey 

16144.  seems  to  signifie  no  more  than  At  the  leeL  4458. 

At  least.— v4  devU  way.  3136.  7824.    A  twenty  devil  way, 

3713.  4255.  16250. 
—  adv.    Away.    Do  way.  3287.  15955.    Do  away ;  put 

away. 
Wavx,  v.  Sax.  To  weigh.  L.  W.  398 ^To  press  with  weight. 

L.  W.  1786. 
Wkbbb,  11.    Sax.  A  weaver.  364. 
W«ooa,  n.  Sax.    A  pawn,  or  pledge.    To  wedde.  12S0. 

13353.    For  a  pavm.    And  leyde  to  wxdob  Iformandie^ 

K.  G.  393. 
Wbdx,  n.  Sax.     Clothing;   appnrel.  8739.   Under  wede. 

13845.    See  the  note;  and  R.  6359.  where  Under  wede 

seems  to  signifie  simply  In  my  doOiing. 

n.  Sax.  A  weed ;  an  useioss  herb.  T.  L  947. 

Wbbxb.  a  word  to  express  the  neighing  of  a  horse.  4064. 

P.  P.  36  b. 
Wbivb,  v.  Sax.    To  forsake.  17127.  27344.— To  decline ;  to 

xefuse.  T.  ii.  S84. 

V.  netU.    To  depart  0357.  I(i298. 

Wbivxo,  part  pa.  Departed.  4728. 
Wbxb,v.  Sax.    To  grow  weak.  T.iv.  1144. 

adj.  Sax.    Weak.  889. 

WxL,  adv.  Sax.    W^ell ;  in  a  good  condition.  4378.  Wbi. 

WA8THB  wxNCHK,  wilh  him  mighte  mete.  C.  D.  270.  Wkl 

WBRB  THBY.  that  thider  might  twin.    It  is  Joined  to 

other  adverbs  and  adjectives,  as  /UU  and  right  are ;  and 

still  more  frequently   to  verbe;  in   the   sense  of  the 

Fiu  bien» 
Wbldb,  v.  Sax.    To  govern ;  to  wield.  7529.  14563. 
Wkldv,  adj.  Sax.    Active.  T.  ii.  636. 
WBI.X,  adv.  for  Wrl.  928.  2S33. 

n.  Sax.  Wealth ;  prosperity.  3103.  4595.  9166- 

WsLxruL  adj'  Productive  of  happiness.  4871. 
WxLBruLNBBS,  n.  Sax.  Happiness.  Bo.  ii.  pr.  8. 
WxLKK,  pa.  U  of  Walk,  v.  Sax.    Walked.  C.  D.  828. 
Wblkbd,  parL  pa.  of  Wblkb,  v.  Sax.  Withered ;  mouldy. 

£859.  12672. 
Wklkin,  n.  Sax.    The  sky.  900a 
Wkll,  fi.  Sax.    A  spring.  7924.    Well  of  vieei.  4743.— <i^ 

perfection.  5689 of  alle  geniiUeeie.  10819. 

WKX.LB,  V.  Sax.    To  flow,  as  from  a  spring.  T.  iv.  709. 
Wblmkth.     R.  1561.  seems  to   be  put  for  WxujrrH ; 

Springeth. 
Wbltb,  pa.  i.  of  WxLDB.  14016. 
WBZ/-THBWEO,  4xdj.  Sax.    Endowed  with  good  qualities. 

Bo.  iv.  pr.  6. 
WBLWIU.V,  «<(/.  Sax.  Favourable ;  propitiouSi  T.  III.  1263. 
WxMMB,  n.  Sax.    A  spot ;  a  fault  10435.  K.  930.  Without 

WBMMB.  P.  P.  96  b. 
WxNCHB,  n.  Sax.  A  young  woman.  4165.    It  is  sometimes 

used  in  an  opprobrious  sense.  10076.  /  amagtntU  woman 

and  no  wenche. 
WxNO  for  Wb.vbd, pa.  t  of  Wbnb.    Thought;  intended. 

36<<3.  42.57.  Wbnobn,  pi.  T.  iv.  683.  724. 
Wknob,  v.  Sax.    To  go.  81.  1393. 

—  n.  Sax.  Gueas ;   conJectiu«.  B.  K.  463.  perhaps 

for  Wbxb. 
Wbnb,  It.  Sax.  Gueas;  supposition.    Withouten  wene.  R. 

574.  732.  Not  by  supposition ;  certainly. 

V.  Sax.    To  think  ;  to  suppose.  2197.  5893. 

Wbnt.  part  pa.  of  Wbnob.  Gone.  3665.  13470. 

Wbntb.  W-wt,  pa.  t.  of  Wb.hdb.  78.  257.     Went  at  borde. 

6110.    Lived  as  a  boarder.    Wbntbn,  p/.  822. 
Wbbt,  n.   A  way ;  a  passage.    T.  ill.  7B&  F.  i.  182.— A 

turn,  in  walking.  T.  ii.  815.  T.  v.  605.  in  bed.  T.  ii.  63. 

V.  F.  L.  150.  for  Wakt. 

Wbp,  pa.  t.  of  Wbpb,  v.  Sax.    Wept  2883. 
WxrsLT,  a4J-  Sax.    Cauairg  tears.  Ba  ilL  m.  18. 


Wbpbit,  ii.  Sax.    A  weapon.  1503. 

Wbrchb,  n.  4  v.  as  Wbjucb. 

W^BRB  for  Wbrbk,  ind,  m.peu  L  pL  of  Am,  v.  Sax.  1&  41. 
It  is  sometimes  used  for  Had,  according  to  the  French 
custom,  with  reflected  verbs.  12505.  Thi$e  riotottre*-^ 
Wbrb  set  HBM  in  a  taverne  for  to  drinker— S'nm*in 

mis,  t'BTOIBlffT  Oiift. 

subj.  m.  pa,  t.  ting.  89.  At  it  were.  148.    Von  4^ 

hem  were.  1 159.    Whether  the  were.  81 1&    Were  it.  8288 
/( were  a  game. 

V.  Sax.    To  wear.  8177.  8950 ^To  defend.  SS58. 

n.  Fr.    Ouerre,    Ck>nfusion.    Hit  htrte  in  tuck  a 

WBRB  is  teL  R.  5699.  Son  eueur  a  myt  en  tel  oubrbb. 
Orig.  5889.  L.  W^8675.  And  in  a  wbrb  gan  I  wexeand 
with  mytelfto  dUpuU.  P.  P.  54.  b. 

n.  Sax.    A  wear,  for  catching  fish.     T.   iU.  39. 

A.  F.  138. 

Wbrbn,  pa.  t.  pL  of  Am,  v.  Sax.  28, 9.  Were. 

Wbrkb,  n.  Sax.    Work.  3311.  12274.  WBRKB8.pi.  SSOS. 

V.  Sax.    To  work.  3133.  3530,  1. 

Wrrnb,  v.  5915.  as  Warns. 

Wbrrb,  n.  Fr.  War.  47.  1673.  In  T.  y.  1388.  it  seems  to 
be  used  as  Wbrb. 

Wbrrbib,  v.  Fr.  To  make  war  againsL  154&  103M. 
14338. 

Wbrbb,  comp.  d.  of  III,  adv.  Sax.    Worse.  434B.  5753^ 

comp.  d.  of  Bad,  a<:(J.  Sax.    Worse.  1296. 387V* 

WKRsrx,  tuperl.  d.  of  Bad.    Worst.  0094.  13aiL 

Wbry,  adj.  Sax.    Weary.  4105.  4934. 

Wbsu,  pa.  t.  of  Wash,  v.  Sax.    Washed.  8285.  4873. 

Wkbtrbn,  <f|/l  fli.  V.  Sax.  To  tend  toward  the  West 
T.  IL  906. 

Wbtb,  a<{f.  Sax.    Wet  2903. 

V.  Sax.    To  wet  T.  ill.  1181. 

V.  Sax.    To  kcow.  7096L  10305. 

Wbthbr,  n.  Sax.  The  weather.  10366.— A  castrated  ram. 
3542.  T.  iv.  1374. 

W^BTiNO,  n.  Sax.    Knowledge.  1613.  6831. 

Wbvb,  v.  Sax.    To  weave.  L.  W.  2341. 

V.  Sax.   To  put  off;  to  prevent  T.  tt.  IQM.    See 

Wbivb. 

Wbx.  pa.  L  of  Waxb,  or  Wbxb,  v.  Sax.  Waxud ;  grew.  4S3& 

Wbxino,  part.  pr.   Increasing.  2060. 

"WBYBDBs^pa.  UpL    Weighed.  456     Sec  Watb. 

What,  pron,  interrog.  Sax.  is  often  used  by  itaelf.  as  a  sort 
of  interjection.  856.  What  ?  welcome  be  the  cutte. — 3477 
What?  Hieholatl  vruA-t  howf  man/— 3491.  What  I 
thinke  on  God.-^Sce  also  3900. 0496.  7820. 

..  pron.  ind^.  Something.  A  little  what.  Bo. iv.  pr.  6. 

'ilLx^n  ri.  What  for  love  and  for  dittrett.  1455.  Partly 
for  love  and  partly  f.  d.  See  3965.  4441,  2.  F.  IL  43.  WrU 
ye  what  f  10305. 17031.  Do  ye  know  something  !  Ve  diet 
what  F.  ill.  651.    Nor  any  tiling  else.    Owf  mX>Mt  ru 

'  when  Joined  to  a  n.  tubsU  (either  expressed  or  un- 

derstood) is  a  mere  ady  answering  to  Quedit.  Lat.  QvtL 
Fr.  40,  41.  What  they  aceren.  I70&.  What  men  tb«7 
were.— IFAaUo.  524. 6873.  What  thoL  S&A.111Z.  What- 
soever. 

Whbdbr,  conj.  Sax.    Whether.  963&  15141. 

Wbblu,  v.  Sax.  T.  i.  139^  To  sink ;  to  depress.  Wkbl- 
MYK  A  YBBtiBLL.    Bupprimo.  Prompt  Parr. 

Whbnkrs,  adv.  Sax.    Whence.  12269. 

Whbr,  conJ.  Sax.    Whether.  7032.  10803. 

adv.  Sax.    Where.  423.  899. 

in  oompoeition,  signifies  TTTkick.     Bee  Hxrb  bb4 

TuBR.  Wherefore.  8533.  Wherein.  13738.  Whertkrouglu 
R.  3733.  Wherwith.  304.— or  What,  when  used  Jaterro- 
gatlvely.     Wherqf.  5654.     Wherwitk.  5713. 

Whbtubr,  adj'  Sax.    Which  t^flwo.  1858.  68  6. 

Wubttb,  part.  pa.  of  Wuvr,  v.  Sax.  Sharpened.  T.  v.  17A. 

Whichb.  pron.  reL  Sax.  Wha.  16482.  Wlaom.  13063.— 
adj.  What;  what  sort  of.  8677.  5G21.  n7& 

Whilb,  n.  Sax.  Time.  In  tkit  mene  while.  7IW7.  In  the 
mean  time—How  he  might  quite  hire  while.  50n4.  Mow 
he  might  requite  her  time,  paint,  4rc.  L.  W.  88S5.  R. 
1548.  Ood  eanfut  wel  your  wbilb  quite.  60  KI&  Unatcr 

WuiLBRB,  adv.  Sax.    Some  time  before^  16796. 

WuiLKB.  at{j.  Sax.    Which.  4U7e  4169. 
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WmLOM,  adv.  Sax.    Onoe,  on  a  timew  861.  91S1. 

Wbims,  v.  Sax.  To  otter  a  plaintive  cry.  5966.  See  An.  158. 

Wnm,  adj.  Sax.    Fair ;  speclons.  T.  UL  1573^ 

■  th    To  grow  white.  T.  v.  97& 

yfmo,  pron,  inttrrog.  Sax.  1350.  1456. 

Whos,  gen.  ea.  ting.  5438. 
Who,  pron.  rel.  Sax.  3154.  It  la  Kenerally  expraaed  by  that 

WH08,pfii.  M.  ting.  7908.  9047. 
Who,  pron.  ind^,  T.  ill.  fit». 

For  wti  (hou  vfost,  the  name  at  yet  of  her 
Amongee  the  people,  as  who  aAYTH,  halowed  <c 

Where  ae  itho  tajftk  seems  to  be  equWsIent  to  ae  one 

ehould  $af.    See  also  Du.  559.    In  Bo.  lit  pr.  4.  the  same 

phrase  Is  used  to  Introduce  a  fnller  explanatiota  of  a 

pasrage ;  as  we  might  use— Tkd(  it  to  tap.— Vf  ho  so.  743. 

Who  that.  807.    WHiosoeTer.    In  ver.  4896.  there  Is  a 

phrase  which  I  know  not  how  to  explain  grammatically. 

But  tikerljf  the  n*iete  who  was  who.  See  also  C.  D.  1305,6. 
Wma-WHXiu,  adv.  Sax.  Widely;  far  and  near. 4556.  T.  UL 

405.  Conf.  Am,  163. 
Wixann.  n.  pt.  Sax.    The  fates^  or  destinies;  Pareee. 

T.  111.  618. 
Wir.  n.  Sax.    A  wife.  880Ol~A  woman.  658a 
Wifhood.  n.  Sax.    The  state  of  a  wife.  10064. 
WiFus,  adj.  Sax.    Unmarried.  91  IS.  9184. 
WiFLY,  a<(/.  Sax.    Becoming  a  wife.  8305. 
Wight,  n.  Sax.    A  person,  male  or  female.  2106.  13917. 

4834 — A  small  space  of  time.  4881 ^Weight  T.  ii.  1385. 

A  witch.  3484.    Wttch  clxpyd  nvoht  MAaa.  Epialtet. 

Prompt.  Parr. 
adif.  Sax.    Actire ;  swift  4084. 14273.    0/hem  that 

bfn  deliver  and  wioht.  Conf.  Am.  177  b. 
Wionm,  n.  pL    Witches.  .^79.    See  the  note. 
WrxB,  n.  for  Wbkb.  T.  il.  1873. 
WncBT.  fi.  Fn.    A  wicket.  9919. 
WiKKB,  adj.  Sax.    Wicked.  5448.  15429L 
WiLUAM  St.  AMOca,  pr.  n.  R.  0763L    A  doctor  of  the  Soi^ 

bonne  in  the  xriith  Ccntnry,  who  took  a  principal  part 

In  the  dispute  between  the  Unirersity  of  Paris  and  the 

Dominican  Friers.    See  Moreri,  in  r. 
Willy,  adj.  Sax.    FaTouHsble.  R  K.  628. 
WiLN  for  WiLLXH.  pL  11.  of  WtLLB,  V.  Sax.  687a  19848. 
WiufH,  V.  Sax.    To  desire.  25(16. 
WiuFUB,  M.  Fa.    A  covering  for  the  nerk.    It  Is  dlstin- 

gttished  from  a  veil,  which  covered  the  head  also.  R.  3864. 

Wering  a  vaile,  instede  of  wimple, 
At  nonnet  don  in  Mr  abbey, 

WfivDAs,  n.  Fb.    OuindaL    An  engine  to  raise  stones,  Uc 

ia49a 

WiNDx,  V.  Sax.    To  turn  round.  6684. 
as  WxNDB ;  To  go.  R.  8055. 

WnrsorAPB.  16993.    See  the  note. 

WiHifK  R.  3B74.  V.  Sax.    To  gain.  714. 7001    To  winne  to. 
R.3674.    To  attain.    See  L.W.  8416. 
i    WiMiv,  V.  Sax.    To  wony.  R.  6264? 
'    Wis.  acfo.  Sax.    Certainly.  11780.    BeeYwn. 
I    Wish,  n.  Sax.    Manner.  166a  T.  ii.  921. 

WrsLT,  adv.  Sax.    Certainly.  1865.  3902. 

WissB,  r.  Sax.  To  teach ;  to  direct.  6590.  6991.  8o  Ood 
me  witte,  744a  So  may  God  direct  me.  Wtsbyn  or 
LKOVw ,    Dirigo.  Prompt.  Parv. 

WiSTK,  pa.  t.  of  WiSTK,  V.  Sax.    Knew.  1158.  8890. 

WiTB,  V.  Sax.  To  know.  9614.  R.  7661  —To  blame.  10051. 
14688.— To  impute  to.  WiU  it  the  aU  ef  Soutktrark. 
S142.  Impute  it  to  the  a.  o.  8.— or,  Blame  the  a.  o.  S.  for 
It  14756. 

—  N.  Sax.    Blame.  16421. 

With,  prep.  Sax.  Is  used  in  the  sense  of  by.  AtOli.  Woe 
with  the  leon/rette  t  was  devoured  by  the  lion.— /n  with 
hit  thmight,  9460.  In  ufith  hire  boiom.  9818.  Within  his 
t  Within  hire  b.— IFfM  vnetdkanee.  531  &  7797.  With 
metehanee  and  with  mitaventure,  6916.  With  torweand 
with  metehanee.  44 la  With  torwe.  589a  502S.  are 
phrases  of  the  same  import  as  Ood  yeve  him  metehanee. 
6334.  Ood  yeve  me  torwe.  5733.  They  are  all  to  be  oon< 
sidered  as.  parenthetical  curses,  used  with  more  or  lews 
srrfcmsneas.    And  so  are  the  following  phrases.    With 


evil  pr^  5889.    With  harde  grace.  78ia     With  tory 

grace.  128ia 
WrrHROLDB,  V.  Sax.    To  stop.  14008. 
Withholdbn,  With  bold,  part  pa.    Retained;  detained. 

513.  M.  107.  col.  2, 1.  30.  15813. 
WrrHSAiN,  in/,  m.  of  WrmsAy,  v.  Sax.  1142. 
WiTHflAYB,  WrrRSBVB,  V.  Sax.    To  contradict ;  to  denie. 

15015.  L.  W.  367. 
WrrwBsruLLV,  adv.  Sax.    Evidently.  Bo.  Iv.  pr.  6. 
W1TNB88B,  n.  Sax.    Testimony ;  a  witness.     Witnette  on 

Mida.  6533.    Witnette  on  Mathew.  IS-VK. 
Wittb,  n.  Sax.     Understanding;  capacity.  748.    To  my 

witte.  11187.  F.  IL  194.    In  my  Judgement 
WiTTBB,  n.  pL  Sax.  The  senses  of  man.  M.  114,  col.  1,  L  61. 
WrvB,  fi.  for  Wip.  1862. 
WrvBRB,  n.  Sax.    A  serpent  T.  ill.  1012. 
Wij^TSOM,  adj.  Sax.    Loathsome.  14542.  IsaML 
Wo.  ft.  Sax.    Woe ;  sorrow.  136a  1384.     Wo  were  u#,  8015. 

Wherwkevxre  wo.  10603.  are  expressions  derived  from 

the  Saxon  language^  In  which  ut  and  me  were  equivalent 

to  nobit  and  mihi,  without  the  addition  of  the  prep.  to. 

adj.  Sax.    Sorrowf  uL  R.  318.  C.  L.  38. 

Wo  BBOON.  3378.  3658.    Far  gone  in  woe.    See  Bbgob. 
WoDR,  Wood,  adj.  Sax.    Mod.  3607.    Violent  3517.    For 

wode.  L.  W.  2409.  F.  ill.  657.    Like  any  thing  mad.    See 

ver.  2952.    Into  thejtre,  that  brent  at  it  were  wood. 

v.  Sax.    To  grow  mad.  15035.    Bo.  iv.  m.  5. 

WoDBWALB,  R.  658.  pr.  n.  of  a  bird.  Widowael.  BxLo. 

Oriolut.  Kilian.    According  to  Ray,  our   Witwall  is  a 

sort  of  Wood-pecker.    Synop.  Av.  p.  43. 
WoL,  V.  auxil.  Sax.    To  will.  42.  805.    It  Is  used  some- 
times by  itself,  the  ff|^n.  t>.  being  understood.  10810.   At 

the  to  water  woldej  i.  e.  yro\x\^  dittolve  into  w.  1093. 

And  to  the  wood  he  wol  t  Le.  will  go.  16453.    Ful  many 

a  man  hath  he  begiled  er  thit.  And  wol  t  I*  &  will 

begiU, 
WoLCB,  pa.  U  Would.  144.  Woldbn,  pH.  4666.— pa.  L  eultf 

m.    Wolde  Ood  I  9932A    Ood  woUlel   Jhx.  065.  814.    O 

that  God  were  willing  I    Ne  wolde  Ood  J    11068.  God 

forbid ! 
Wold,  part  pa.  Willed;  been   willing.  H.   107,  ooL  1, 

1. 67»  114.  coL  1, 1.  6i.  L.  W.  1207. 
WoMAiTRBDB,  fi.  Womauhood ;  tho  virtue  of  a  woman. 

8951. 
WoHDB,   V.  Sax.    Wondian.     To  desist  through   fear 

L.  W.  1185. 
pa,  t  C.  M.  V.  108.  may  perhaps  be  deduced  from 

WiHDB ;  to  turn ;  to  bend.    See  T.  i.  857. 

The  yerde  it  bet,  that  bowen  wol  and  wzhdb, 
Than  that  that  brett. 


pa.  tot  Wohb;  Dwelled.  L.  W.  8841. 


Wohdbr,  aey.  Sax.    Wonderful.  8075.  5465. 

Womb,  n.  Sax.    Cipitom;   usage.   337.  13434.    Ihi.  475.— 

Habitation.  7687.  13730— A  heap ;  an  assembly.  R.  1673. 

L.  W.  2150L 

V.  Sax.  To  dwell.  7745. 

WoBBOBN,  po.  t  pi  Dwelled.  2:^29. 

WoHBO^  part  pa.  Wont  accustomed.  T.  L5I1.  Du.  140. 

WoNiNO,  n.  Sax.    A  dwelling.  600. 

WoNBB,  parL  pa.  of  Winnr,  v.  Sax.  Won ;  conquered. 

51.  50^Begotten.  L.  W.  8553. 
WoHT,  part  pa.  of  Womb.    Accustomed.  Ba  iv.  pr.  4. 
WooD,a«(/.  asWoDR. 
WoouNBBS,  n.  Madness.  3458.  1943a 
WoaDLBS,  adj.  Sax.    Speechleae.  C.  D.  514. 
W0BLDB8,  gen.  e.  of  Wobld,  n.  Sax.    Is  used  fn  the  sense 

of  the  a^J'  WoBLOLY.    Every  worldet  tore.  8851.    My 

worldeeblUt.  15808. 
Wort,  n.  Sax.    A  cabbagia  8108.  15887.— New  beer,  in  a 

state  of  fermentation.  16881. 
Worth,  v.  Sax.  To  be ;  to  go.  a  M.  9S.  Wo  worthel  T.  IL 

344.5,6.     Unhappy  be !  or  Wo  be  to  I— To  cltanb :   to 

mount  13681.  T.  ii.  1011. 
Won- for  WoTBST.  1165.  1176.  6144.  Knnwest 
WuTB,  Wot.  v.  Pax.  To  know.  1148.  1962,4,5 
Wot,  pa.  t  Knew.  4856. 

WowB  (rather  Woe),  v.  Sax.   To  woo.  T.  t.  791.  L.  W.  I94K 
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WozB,  pa.  t  of  Waxs,  or  Wkxb,  v.  Sax.  Grew.  77(& 
Wozsif,  parL  pa.  Grown.  T.  v.  1014. 
Wrais,  v.  Sax.  To  betray ;  discover.    T.  iti.  S85. 
WiuTBSBf,  ir\f.  m.  v.  Sax.    To  inak«  angry.  17089l  P*  148, 

coL  8, 1.  41. 
Wraws,   a^f.  Sax.     Peeylsh ;   angry.   16995.     WiiAwa. 

FaowARD.  oNoooDLv.  PervoTstu.  BUoms.  Prompt  Parr. 
WwtAWHKM,  n.  Peevishness.  P.  162,  ool.  1, 1.  8. 
What,  v.  112fi6.  as  Wraib. 
Wrbchb,  fi.  Sax.    Revenge.  14511.  14533L 
WRRNCHRSf  n,pL  Bat.  Frauds;  stratagems.  16M9: 
Wrkst,  v.  Sax.  To  twist  B.  K.  4&    The  nightingale  with 

to  great  might  hire  voice  began  out  wrttt.     To  torn 

forcibly.  T.  iv.  1427. 
WRSTTHBa.  Bo.  ii.  pr.  7.  should  probably  be  Wrstchd. 
Wrrthxk,  part  pa.  of  Writhb.  F.  L.  57.    Wrethen  in 

fere,'  Twisted  together.  In  Urry's  Bdit  it  is  printed— 

Within  in  fere. 
Wrbvb.  v.  3603, 7>  as  Wraib. 
Wrix,  v.  Sax.    To  cover.  7409.   B.  6795<— To  torn;  to 

Inclinei  17211.  T.  ii.  006. 
Wright,  n.  Sax.  A  workman.  616. 
Wrtnb,  for  WRikir,  inf.  m.  of  Wrtx.  R.  66R4« 
Wriito,  v.  Sax.   To  squeese  so  as  to  expresa  moisture. 

13706- 
WRrrun,  tf.  Sax.   To  twist ;  to  turn  aside.  3283.  T.  iv.  986. 
Writhiko,  n.  A  turning.  10441. 
WnoNox,  part.  pa.  of  Wring.    Hit  hondet  teronge.  T.  iv. 

1171.    Later  writers  have  used  the  same  expression  of 

distress.    I  suppose  it  means  'to  clasp  the  hands,  and 

tqueeze  them  itrongljf  one  against  the  other.    I  do  not 

recollect  a  similar  expression  in  any  other  language. 
Wrotb.  v.  Sax.  To  dig  with  the  snout,  as  swine  da  P. 

149,  ool.  2, 1.  30.    Or  like  a  wtrm,  ihat  wroteth  in  a  tree. 

Lydg.  Trag.  33L 
Wrought,  parL  pa.  of  Wobxb,  v.  Sax.  Made.  11184. 

Y. 

Y  at  the  beginning  of  many  words,  especially  verhe  and 
partidpleM,  is  merely  a  corruption  of  the  flaxon  1^6} 
which  has  remained  uncomipted  in  the  other  collateral 
branches  of  the  Gothic  language.  What  the  power  of  it 
may  have  been  originally,  it  is  impossible,  I  apprehend, 
now  to  determine.  In  Chaucer  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  effect  upon  the  sense  of  a  word ;  so  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  necessity  for  inserting  in  a  Glossary  such  words 
as  j^leteed,  ygranted^  &c.  which  differ  not  in  significa- 
tion from  blf$$ed,  granted^  dto.  Some,  however,  of  this 
sort  are  inserted,  which  may  serve  at  least  to  shew  more 
clearly  the  extent  of  this  practice  in  Chaucer's  time. 
Several  other  words  are  shcn'tly  explained  under  this 
letter,  of  which  a  more  full  explanation  may  be  found 
under  their  respective  teeond  letters 

Ya,  adv.  Sax.  Yea.  345&  8231.  It  is  used  emphatically 
with  both.  4827.  Ya,  bothe  younge  and  olde.  6838.  Ye, 
hoihefaire  and  good. 

Yaf.  pa.  t.  of  Ybvb,  v.  Sax.  Gave.  498.  1902. 

YAun  for  Ybltb.  R.  4904.  TaUehim.  Yieldeth  himself. 
Se  rendt  Orig. 

Yarb,  atlf.  Sax.    Rsftdy.  L.  W.  2258. 

Yats,  n.  Sax.    A  gate.  8889. 

Yavx,  pa.  t  of  Ybvb.   Qave^  304.  802. 

Y-BB,  part  pa.  Been.  10?75. 

Y-bbribd,  parC.  pa.  Buried.  M& 

Yrbtb.  981.    Bee  the  note,  and  R.  837. 

Y-blxrt,  part  pa.  of  B&bnd.  R.  1610   Blinded. 

Y'RLBNT,  part  pa.  of  Bcbncrb.  8761.  Shrunk ;  started 
aside.    Siee  the  note  on  ver.  IO8O1 

Y-blimt,  fNirt  JDO.  3806.  Blinded. 

Y-BORB,  part  pa.  of  Bbrb.  3W).  Bom ;  carried. 

Y-bovrdbd,  part  pa.  Jested.  A.  F.  A89. 

Y-BRBNT.  part  pa.  of  Brbknb.  948.  Burned. 

V-chapprd,  part  pa.  368.  Furnished  witti  chi^iea.  From 
ehappe.  Fr. 

Y-ctooTBD,  part  pa.  R.  221    Wrapped  in  douts^  or  rags. 

Y-ooBTBif,  part  pa.  2015.  Cut    SesCoBviar. 

^-^xm^»,  port  pa.  909K. 


Y-cRASKi>,partpa.I>n.324.  Brokeo. 

Y-nsLSD,  part  pa.  7831.  Distributed. 

Y-niOHT,  part  peu  T.  v.  541.  Adorned. 

Y-no,  part  pa.  2536.  Done ;  finished. 

Y-DRAWB,  part  pa.  946.  Drawn. 

Yb,  adv.  Sax.  as  Ya.  9212.    Te  leif.  T.  IL  887.   Ysa 

certainly. 
Ybddiwobb,  237.   See  the  notOb   The  Prompt.  Parr,  makes 

Tedding  to  be  the  same  as  Oette,  which  itexplaina  thus. 

Gbxst  or  romawncb.   QeiHo.  So  that  </  peddlngee  may 

perhaps  mean  of  ttory-teliing. 
Ybdb,  part  pa.  of  Ybob,  v.  Sax.    Went  13249.  16^19. 
YBrrB,  n.  Sax.    A  gift  9185.    Ybftbs,  pt  2900.  9186. 
Ybldb,  v.  Sax.    To  yield ;  to  give.  5494.  8719— To  pay. 

5712.    God  yelde  you  i  TJSd.    God  reward  yon ! 
Ykllbobh,  pa.  t  ptof  Ybllb.v.  Sax.  1 5385. 
Yslpb,  v.  Sax.    To  prate ;  to  boast  224a    T.  \XL  308. 
Ybltb  for  Yblobth.    T.  L  386. 
Yrmaw,  n.  Sax.    A  servant  of  middling  rank  ;  a  bailif. 

6962.  6977.— Thb  Kniohtbs  Ybmbn.  See  his  CHARAcrBx, 

Ter.  101— 17-— Thb  CMA2VO.HB8  Ybman.  SeehlsPROboooB. 

Ter.  I6Q22— 16187.    Ybmbn,  pt  2511.  2730.    See  the  n.  on 

ver.  101. 
Ybmanrib,  n.  The  rank  of  Yeoman.  See  then,  on  ver.  lOL 
Ybrdk,  n.  Sax.    A  rod.  or  staff,  149.  T.  ii.  164    Under  the 

yerde.  13027.    Bee  the  note. 
Ybrb  for  Ybrbb.  n.  pi.  Sax.    Years.  4919.  11125. 
Ybrnb,  adj.  Sax.    Brisk ;  eager.  3857- 
adv.   Briskly ;  eagerly.  6575.  12332.    Early.  T.  iii. 

337.  Aeyeme.  T.  lit  151.  T.iv.  112.  Soon;  immediately 

V.  To  desire ;  to  seek  eagerly.  T.  ill.  152.  T.  iv.  19& 

Ybrning,  n.  Activity;  diligence.  R.fl951.   BtveiL  Orig. 

Ybtbn,  part  pa.  R.  5702.  Grotten. 

YxvB,  V.  Sax.    To  give.  607.  6I& 

Ybtbn,  Ybvb,  part  pa.   Glyen.  1088.  1091.  718&. 

Y-PAiAB,  part  pa.  25.    Fallen. 

Y-PBiNBD,  part  pa.  8406.      Lordee  hettet  may  ntA  bf 

yfeined.    The  commands  of  sovereigns  {nay  not  be  ex- 
ecuted with  a  feigned,  pretended  ^eal ;  they  must  be 


executed  strictly  and  fuUy. 
Y-pbttb,  part  pa.  10488.    Fetched. 
Y-POWOBH,  part  pa.  10154.    Found. 
Y-fobtbrbd,  part  pa.  3944.    Educated. 
Y-rRBTBN,  part  pa.  L.W.  1949.    Devoured 
Y-oxTKir,  part  pa.  3564.    Gotten. 
Yhslosrd,  part  pa.  16963.    Flattered. 
Y-OLUsn,  part  pa.  10496.    Glewed ;  fiastened  with  glew. 
Y-00.  pai^  pa.  288.    Gone. 
Y-GRATB,  part  pa.  6078.    Buried. 
Y.HALOWBD,  part  pa.  L.  W.  1868l    Kept  holy. 
Y-HBRD,  part  pa.  3736.    Covered  with  hair. 
Y-ROLD,  part  pa.  1309.  L.W.  1952.    Beholden 
Y-JAPBD,  part  pa.  17094.    Tricked;  deceived. 
YiBBBSD, part. pa.  T.  L  109a    Relieved.  See Lissbb. 
Y-ucHB,  Y-UKB,  adj.  Sax.  Resembling.  694. 1541.  EqoaL  2736 

—  adv.*6AX.  Bqualiy;  alike.    2&88.  77Ba 

Y-LiMBD,  part  pa.  6516.  Limed ;  cani^t,  as  with  bird- lima. 

Y-LoooBl>,  part  pa.  1 499!/.    Lodged. 

Y-MABKBX>,  part  pa.   T.  UL  174a     Mashed,  or  Mashed. 

Matehe.    Bblo.  Macula  relit.  Killan. 
Y-mbimt,  part  pa.  2172.    Mingled. 
Y-MRXX,  prep.  Sax.    Among.  4169. 
YHBNBua,  pr.  n.   Hymenseus.  9604. 
YifouoH^  Ynow,  adv.  Sax.    Bnougli.  11Q9a  13888. 
Yox4)Bn,partpa.of  Ybldb.  Given.  3064^YieUed.  T.ilL 

1217.— Repaid.  R.  4556. 
YoNUHBDB,  fi.  Sax.    Youth.    R.  301. 
YoRB,  adv.   Sax.    Of  a  long  time.  46».  7M4.— A  little 

before^  990a— Ftfre  agon.  13639.     Long  agOb     In  eUr 

Umet  yore.  9016.    Cf  Ume  yore.  11275. 
YovB,  p.  t  of  Ybvb.  C.  L.  688.    Gave. 
YouRB,  pron.  poet.  Sax.  is  used  for  Yocaaa.   16716L  T.  ft 

587.  L.  W.  683  C.  L.  855. 
YocRBB,  pron.  pott.  Sax.  used  generally,  when  thenotto. 

to  which  it  belongB,  is  understood,  or  placed  before  it. 

7495.  8379.  10811.    He  teat  an  oldfelam  t^fymrm,  lin« 

He  was  an  old  companion  efyourt^  L  e.  V",  •>* 

jrotir  companiimt.   Bee  the  fissay,  ftc  a.  28L 
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YoirrHSDB,  n.  Sax.    Youth.    R.  4931. 

You.  r.  Sax.  Tohiokup.  4149i  Yyxyn.  SinfftMio,  Pnmpt 

P«rT. 
Y-piKBD.  part.  pa.  367*    Picked ;  >pnioe. 
Y-4)ORi!rr,  part  pa.  S7A9.    Quenched. 
Y-RBiOHT,  pa.UV.  ill.  884.    Reached. 
Y-RSKsif.    388a  aeeine  to  be  put  for  the  old  part  pr. 

Y-RKKBiTD.    Reeking. 
YRKif ,  n.  Sax.    Iron.  1996.  6488. 
Y-RRirr,  part  pa.  526fi.    Tom. 
Y-n0NirB«  Yronnsm,  part.  pa.  3891.  S69Sb    Run. 
Y-RATSLSD.  part  pfl.  10979L    Settled ;  establiehed. 
YsR,  n.  Sax.    Icr.    F.  iii.  4a 
Y-ssRrKD,|Kin.p«.    Treated.  905. 
Y-«Bm,  part  pa.  10487.    Set ;  placed.    Appointed.  1637. 
Y-SBRNTt  part  pa.  6894»    Damaired. 
Y-RHOTB,  part  jMi.  L.  W.  796.    Pushed  forwarda. 
Yblaws,  part  pa.  945.  4904.    Slain. 
Ysor  B,  pr.  n.  M.  1  la  coL  8,  L  46.    So  the  name  of  the  Fa. 

bulist  was  ooromonly  written,  notwithstanding  the  dia« 

Unction  pobited  out  bj  the  following  technical  verse. 

•<  Ysopns  est  herba,  ted  JSiopos  dot  bona  verba." 

In  this  and  naany  other  paaaagea»  which  are  quoted 
from  JEsop  by  writers  of  the  middle  agee»  it  Is  not  eaay 
to  say  what  anthor  they  mean.  The  Greek  collections  of 
fables,  which  are  now  current  under  the  name  of  .fisop, 
were  unknown,  I  apprehend,  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
at  the  time  that  Melibee  was  written.  Phadrus  too  had 
disappeared.  Avienus  Indeed  was  very  generally  read. 
He  is  quoted  as  .£flop  by  John  of  Salisbury,  Polycrat.  L. 
▼ii.    Ut  JBsopo,  vtl  A  vieno  credat. 

But  the  name  of  Maop  was  chiefly  appropriated  to  the 
anott3*motts  *  author  of  60  fables,  in  Elegiac  metres  which 

*  Seretal  Improbable  oonjeetures,  irtiiefa  have  been  made 
with  respect  to  the  real  name  and  age  of  this  writer,  may  be 
seen  in  the  Menagiaruit  Vol.  i.  p.  173.  and  in  Fabric  Bibl. 
Lat.  Vol.  I.  p.  876.  Ed.  PbUt.  In  the  edition  of  these  fUdes 
in  1503,  the  eommentator,  of  no  great  authority,  I  confess, 
mentions  an  opinion  of  some  people,  that  *  *  OaUtnu  A  tiffeii- 
cut  AcU  hwic  librwn  $ub  nomine  Eeopi.**  I  suppose  the 
penon  meant  was  OuaUerut  Angiieust  who  had  been  tutor 
to  William  II.  King  of  Sicily,  and  was  Archbishop  of  Palermo 
about  the  year  1170.  I  cannot  beUere  that  th^  were  much 
older  than  his  time ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  century 
they  seem  to  be  mentioned  under  the  name  of  JBtcput^  among 
the  boolcs  eommonly  read  in  schools,  by  Ebertiardus  Bethn- 
niensis  in  his  Labjrrinthue,  Tract.  Hi  de  VertiHeatUme^  ▼.  iL 
See  Leyser,  Uitt.  Poet  Med.  JBvi.  p.  8S6.  About  the  middle 
of  the  lame  eentuiy  (the  xiiith)  Vmcent  of  Beauvais  in  hla 
Speculum  Hittor.  L.  ilL  o  2.  gives  an  account  of  iEsop,  and 
alarge  spedmen  of  his  fsUes,  quae  Eomulnt  quidam  de  Or^eeo 
in  Latimnn  tranttulit,  et  adJUium  tuum  7>6ertnum  dir^.** 
They  are  all,  as  I  remember,  in  the  printed  Romulus. 

Soon  after  the  invention  of  printing,  that  hixger  collection 
of  the  fiables  of  JEaop  was  made  and  published  in  Germany, 
which  has  been  mentioned  in  this  Vol.  p.  902.  It  is  divided 
Into  Ti  books,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  life  of  .£sop  «  OreeoO' 
Latina  per  Rimiehtm/aeta.  The  three  fllxst  are  composed  of 
the  60  Elegiac  fables  of  the  metrical  JEsopus,  with  a  few 
trilling  variations ;  and  to  each  of  them  is  subjoined  a  Cable 
on  the  same  subject  In  prose  from  Romulus.  Book  rv.  con- 
tains the  remaining  fttbles  of  Romulus  in  prose  onI»  The 
▼th  Book  has  not  more  than  one  or  two  fables  which  had  ever 
appeared  before  under  the  name  of  JElsop.  The  rest  are 
taken  frxNn  the  Getta  Jhrnumarum^  the  CatiUih  u  Damnah 
(see  p.  201,  note  * ;  and  p.  208,  note  X)  And  other  obscurer 
authors.  The  vtth  and  but  Book  contains  17  fables  with  the 
following  title :  Seqwtntur  fabuUe  nova  Eeopi  ex  traneia- 
ticne  Remicii.  There  has  been  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
among  learned  men  concerning  this  Remiehu  or  RimMut 
(See  Pr«f.  Nilaat.),  wfaOe  some  have  confounded  htan  with 
the  flctitlons  Romulus ,  and  others  have  considered  him  as  the 
Editor  of  this  collection.  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  person 
meant  is  that  Rinucius  whotranslated  the  life  of  ^sop  by  Fla- 
nudes  and  96  of  his  febles,  from  the  Greek  into  Latin,  about 
the  middle  of  the  xrth  Century.  Kee  Fabric.  Bibl.  Med.  ^t. 
In  V  RiMicius.  In  his  translation  of  the  Epistles  of  Hippo- 
crates, MS.  llart  3527.  he  is  styled  In  one  place  Ferdetteis, 
and  in  another  OaetUumeneit.  AU  the  fables  from  RemMue 
which  oompoee  this  vith  Book,  as  well  as  the  Life  of  .£sop, 
wbidi  is  professedly  taken  from  Rimieiutt  are  to  be  found  in 
tlik  transUtlon  bv  Rinueius.  There  is  an  Edition  of  it 
printed  at  Milan  abottt  148U ;  but  It  might  very  iHMsibly  have 


are  printed  in  Novelet's  collection  under  the  title  of 
-  Anonymi /abula  JBtopica."  1  have  seen  an  Edition 
of  thorn  in  1503,  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  in  which  they 
are  entitled  simply  *  Eeopi  /abulee  "  The  subjects  are 
for  the  meet  part  plainly  taken  from  Phndrus ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  author  copied  from  the 
original  work  of  Phcdrus,  or  from  some  version  of  it  Into 
liStln  pmse.  Several  versions  of  this  kind  are  still  ex- 
tant in  MS.  One  of  very  considerable  antiquity  has  been 
published  by  Nilant,  Lugd.  Bat.  ]7<l9,  under  the  title  of 
Fabula  AntiqueBt  together  with  another  of  a  later  date, 
which  is  pretended  to  have  been  made  from  the  Greek 
by  an  Emperour  Romulus,  for  the  use  of  his  son  Tiberi- 
nus.  They  all  shew  evident  marks  of  being  derived 
from  one  common  origin,  like  what  has  been  observed  of 
the  several  Greek  collections  of  JEsopean  fables  in  proee 
{Dissert  de  Babrio^  Lnnd.  1776.);  like  them  too  they  difTer 
very  much,  one  from  another,  in  style,  order  of  fables, 
and  many  little  particulars ;  and,  what  is  most  material, 
each  of  them  generally  contains  a  few  fables,  either 
invented  or  stolen  by  its  respective  compiler,  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  other  collections ;  so  that  it  Is 
often  impracticable  to  verifle  a  quotation  from  Maop  In 
the  writers  of  Chaucer's  time*  unless  we  happen  to  light 
upon  the  Identical  book  of  fables  which  the  writer  who 
quotes  had  before  him. 

I  have  printed  in  the  Discourse,  &o.  n.  89.  a  fable  of 
ike  Cock  and  (he  Fox,  from  the  French  Esope  of  Marie, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  collection  that  I 
have  seen,  and  which,  I  suppose, furnished  Chaucer  with 
the  subject  of  his  Nonnes  Preestes  tale.  In  the  same 
French  .£eop,  and  in  a  Latin  M&  Bibl.  Reg.  15  A.  vil, 
there  is  a  fable,  which,  I  think,  might  have  given  the 
hint  for  Prior's  Ladle.  **  A  country  fellow  one  day  laid 
hold  of  a  faery  {un/olet,  Fr.),  who,  In  ord<vr  to  be  set  at 
liberty,  gave  him  three  wi^es.  The  man  goes  home, 
and  gives  two  of  them  to  his  wife.  Soon  after,  as  they 
are  dining  upon  a  ohine  of  mutton,  the  wife  feels  a  long- 
ing for  the  marrow,  and  not  being  able  to  get  It,  she 
wishes  that  her  husband  had  an  iron  beak  {long  com  li 
Witecocs,  Fr.  long  as  the  Woodcock)  to  extract  this  mar- 
row for  her.  An  excrescence  being  immediately  formed 
accordingly,  the  husband  angrily  wishes  it  off  from,  his 
own  face  upon  his  wife's."— And  here  the  story  Is  un- 
luckily defective  in  both  copies ;  but  it  is  easy  to  sappoee, 
that  the  third  and  last  remaining  wish  was  employed  by 
the  wife  for  her  own  relief. 

A  fable  upon  a  similar  idea.  In  French  verse,  may  be 
seen  in  MS-  Bodl.  1687 :  the  same,  as  I  apprehend,  with 
one  in  the  King's  library  at  Paris  (MS.  n.  7989.  fol.  189.) 
which  is  entitled  *'  Les  guatre  souhaits  de  Sainx  Martin." 
SeeFitbliaux,  &c.  T.  iii.  p.  311.  The  vanity  of  human 
wishes  Is  there  exposed  with  more  pleasantry  than  in 
the  story  Just  cited,  but  as  it  often  happens,  with  much 
less  decency. 

Y-80WB,  part  pa.  .5653.    Sown. 

Y-SPRBiMT,  part  pa.  8171*    Sprinkled. 

Y-encxso,  part  pa.  1667*    Stickcd ;  thrust 

Y-8T0RVBir,  part  pa.  8016.    Dead. 

Y-TAiUB,  part  pa.  SasS.    Taken. 

Y-TBYsn.  part  pa.  459.    Tied. 

Y-TRB8PA8BD,  part.  pa.  M.  114,  coL  I ,  L  58:    Trespassed. 

Y-TANnuuD,  part  pa.  6578. 

Ytbi«  adj.  Sax.    Bad ;  unfortonateL  4178.  4188.    Yvbi., 
adv.  Sax.    IlL  1189.  3715. 

Ytoinb,  n.  Fr.   Ivory.  Du.  946. 

Y-wTMPLxn,  part  pa.    Covered  with  a  wimple.  478. 

Y-wis,  adv.  Sax.     Certainly.  .1877*  3709. 

Y-WRAKB,  pa.  t.  T.  V.  1467.    Wreaked  ;  revenged. 

Y-WRiB,  part  pa.  8906.    Covered. 


Zbuxjs,  pr.  ft.  11050.    A  Grecian  painter. 


come  into  the  hands  of  the  German  collector  In  MS.  some 
years  sooner,  as  the  flnt  translations  of  Greek  authors  were 
eagerly  sought  after  and  circulated  tlirough  Europe  at  that 
time,  when  very  few  persons  were  capable  of  reading  the 
original. 


WORDS  AND   PHRASES  NOT  UNDERSTOOD. 
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,  Afere.  K.  4073. 
AgathoD,  p.  n.  L.  W.  8S9» 
BUkeberied.  12340. 
Broken  harm.  9299. 
Cankedort.  T.  ii.  17AS. 
Carrenare.  Du.  1029. 
Consite.  C.  D.  1238. 
Cost.  1480. 
Coantour.  361  • 
Cuppcs.    To  tumen  o.  3986. 
Cytherus.  pr.  ru  F-  ill.  137. 
Douced.  F.  iii.  131. 
Dulcamon.  T.  iii.  933,  5. 
Duronae.  CD.  1199. 
Eclympasteiro,  pr.  n.  Du.  ItV. 
Farewell  fcldefaro.  R.  55ia  T.  Ui.  8rt3. 
Fortenid  crese.  11.  4gJ5. 
Prape.  T.  iii.  411. 
Oattothed.  470  6185. 
Gnoffe.  3188. 
Hawebako.  4A15b 

Hennas  Ballenus.  pr.  n,  F.  ilL  1&% 
HuRest  and  Collo.  T.  L.  B.  iL  p.  499. 
Hyghen.  F.  ill.  ]06i. 
'ack  of  Dover.  4345. 
Kirked.  R.  3137. 
Limote.  pr,  n.  F.  iii.  184. 


Loake.  4413. 

Madrian.  13896. 

Parodie.  T.  ▼.  1547. 

Pavade.  3927. 

Paysnunce.  CD.  1G73> 

PelL  F.  iiL  820. 

Popper.  39S9k 

Pouder  marchant  3R3. 

Proflenis,  pr.  n.  F.  iii.  138* 

Radevtire.  L.  W.  8341. 

Ilaket.  T.  It.  461. 

Rewel  bone.  13807. 

Sered  pokettes,  or  pottec  leTJd 

Span>newe.  T.  iii.  1671. 

Squaimous.  3337. 

Tcmen.  F.  iii-  654. 

Tidife.  109(9. 

Trippe.  738% 

Viretote.  3768 

Vitremite.  14378. 

Voiinde  stone.  R.7113L 

Wades  bote.  9S98. 

Whlpul-tree.  892& 

Winder,  Wintred.  R.  1018. 10. 

Zansis,  pr,  n.  T.  !▼.  414. 

Zedeories,  jn*.  n.  T.L.  D.  L  p.  485.  b. 
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